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EEED 

EEED,  tho  name  ofgramineous  plants  of  the  less  radical  culms.  It  flowers  in  Pebmary  laid 
genera.  pAraffmitea  and  arimdo.  Tlie  common  March,  and  grows  in  swampa  from  ITorth  Car- 
reed  (pnraffmiU)  communis,  Trinius)  is  a  fine  oiina  to  Florida.  The  sea  reed  (a-mmophila 
showy  grass  growing  in  overflowed  grotindB,  arundinacea^  Both.)  is  common  to  Europe  and 
and  not  uncommon  on  the  edge  of  deep  niuddy-  the  United  States,  and  is  found  useful  in  resiat- 
bottomed  ponds  in  eastern  New  England.  It  ing  the  shifting  of  sand  upon  sea  beaches. — 0th- 
has  an  annual  stem  (culm),  attaining  a  height  er  grasses  have  the  trivial  name  of  reed,  suclt 
of  8  to  13  feet,  and  very  erect  and  sinooth ;  ita  as  ths  reed  bent  grass  (ealamagroaUs),  of  wMoh 
leaves  are  1  to  3  feet  long,  broad,  flat,  and  several  species  are  common  to  this  conntry. 
pointed,  so  that  a  group  of  plants  at  a  little  REED,  Henhy,  an  American  author,  boi'n  in 
distance  resembles  a  field  of  maize.  The  genus  Philadelphia,  Jtdyll,  1808,  diedSept.  27,1854. 
phragmiUs  was  distinguished  from  the  Linniean  He  waa  graduated  at  the  nniversity  of  Pennsyl- 
arundo  on  aoeount  of  its  flowers,  the  lower  Tania  in  1825,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in 
floret  of  the  spikelet  being  barren  and  the  the  office  of  John  Sargent  in  Philadelphia.  In 
flower  stalk  (rachit)  being  fi'inged  with  silky  1829  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1831  waa 
hairs.  The  roots  of  the  common  reed  are  per-  elected  assistant  professor  of  English  literature 
eiinial,  and  extend  laterally,  forming  entangled  in  his  university,  and  shortly  after  assistant 
and  thick  masses.  On  the  banks  of  me  Thames  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  and  in  1885  waa 
in  England,  the  plant  is  encouraged  to  cover  elected  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  litera- 
embankments,  as  the  running  roots  atrengtlieu  ture  in  the  same  institution.  In  the  spring  of 
the  river  walls,  and  prevent  their  wasting  away  1854  he  visited  Europe,  and  upon  his  return 
by  the  action  of  the  stream.  The  culms  make  voyage  was  lost  ia  the  steamer  Arctic.  He 
the  very  best  thatch  for  covering  roofs  of  build-  wrote  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Eeed, 
ings  or  in  the  construction  of  screens  and  mats  inSparks's  "  AmericanBiography;"  "Lectures 
naed  in  protecting  hot^beds  in  kitchen  gardens,  on  English  Literature  irom  Chaucer  to  Tenny- 
and  even  in  forming  a  substratum  in  plaster  son"  (1855);  "Lectures  on  English  History, 
floors.  The  flower  spikes  will  dye  wool  green,  Shakespeare,"  &c.  (1856);  and  "Lectures  on 
and  the  roots  are  reputed  to  be  diuretic  and  thoBritish  Poets"  (185T).  He  long  maintained 
diaphoretio.  The  reed  is  common  to  both  bemi-  a  correspondence  with  Wordsworth,  and  after 
spheres,  and  is  widely  distributed. — The  culti-  his  death  he  edited  the  American  repiint  of 
vated  reed  (arundo  donax,  Willd.)  is  common  his  memoirs.  He  also  edited  Eeid'a  "Diction- 
in  the  south  of  Fi-ance  and  Italy,  where  it  ia  ary  of  the  English  Language."  Graham's  "  Eng- 
artiflcially  raised  for  use  63  fence  wood,  for  lish  Synonymes,"  Arnold's  "  Lectures  on  Mod- 
supporting  the  vine,  for  fishing  rods,  and  for  ern  History,"  Lord  Hahon's  "History  of  Eng- 
many  other  purposes ;  a  vai-iety  with  variegat-  land,"  and  the  "Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
od  leaves  was  once  considered  an  ornamen-  Gf-ray,"  with  a  new  memoir. 
tal  plant  in  gardens.  The  amnio  testa  and  EEED,  Joseph,  an  Ameriofln  oflicer,  bom  in 
gigantea  of  Walter  are  southern  plants,  now  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27, 1741,  died  in  Philadel- 
known  as  belonging  to  the  genus  ai^ndinaria  phia,  March  5,  1T85.  He  was  graduated  at 
of  Michaux ;  the  latter  is  called  the  cane,  with  Princeton  college,  and  commenced  the.  study 
arborescent  culms  10  to  20  feet  high,  rigid  and  of  law  at  that  place  in  his  16th  yeai-.  In  176.S 
simple  the  first  year,  then  branching,  and,  after  he  went  to  England,  whore  he  continued  his 
fruiting  at  indefinite  periods,  decaying;  it  is  studies  until  the  tronblea  produced  by  the 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  from  stamp  act  began,  when  he  returned  to  Trenton, 
North  Oaralina  to  Florida.  The  former  is  the  entered  upon  the  praotioe  of  his  profession,  and 
southern  reed,  with  culms  S  to  10  feet  high;  in  1767  was  appointed  deputy  secretaiy  of  New 
linear  lanceolate  leaves,  acuminate,  roughish ;  Jersey.  Eevisiting  England  in  1770,  he  mar- 
spikelets  solitary  or  in  a  simple  raceme  at  the  ried  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Dennis  De  Berdt,  agent 
summit  of  the  branches,  or  freq^uently  on  leaf-  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on 
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hiiB  return  settled  at  Philadelpliia,  took  on  active  witliin  the  current  of  air  only,  alternately  al- 
part  on  the  aide  of  independence  in  the  politi-  lowing  and  ioterrnpting  its  passage ;  this  is 
cal  struggles  of  the  time,  and  through  his  Eng-  hence  termed  the  free  reed.  It  is  proposed  to 
liah  connections  opened  a  lengthened  corre-  consider  in  this  place  only  those  instruments 
spondence  on  the  Bubjeot  with  Loi-d  Dartmouth,  involying  the  free  reed. — A  small,  short,  me- 
secretaiy  for  the  colonies.  In  1774  he  was  ap-  tallic  tube,  contaning  a  single  tongue  or  reed 
pointed  a  meniljer  of  the  general  committee  of  of  this  form,  fitted  to  yield  upon  blowing  into 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Jan.  1775,  president  of  one  end  the  note  A  or  C,  has  long  been  known, 
the  fli-at  provincial  convention  held  in  Pennsjl-  and  probably  first  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
vania;  and  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  conti-  and  is  termed  a  pitch  pipe.  PSre  Amiot,  a 
fiental  congress  which  met  in  May.  On  the  French  missionary  to  Ciiaa,  early  described 
formation  of  the  army  he  was  appointed  aide-  the  cheng,  or  Chinese  oi^an,  n  small  instru- 
de-camp  and  secretary  to  Gten.  Washington,  ment  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes,  each  bav- 
in 1776  he  was  made  a^utant-general,  and  ing  its  free  lamina  or  tongue,  and  acted  on  by 
his  local  knowledge  was  of  gi-eat  value  in  the  the  breath  of  the  performer;  and  this  appears 
attjtck  at  Trenton,  and  also  at  Princeton.  Eai'ly  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  that  country 
in  1777  he  resigned  the  office  of  a^utant-  from  a  period  so  early  that  its  origin  ia  lost. 

fmeral,  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  "Whether  M.  GreniS,  who  in  1810  introduced 

ennsylvania,  and  named  by  congress  a  hriga-  free  reeda  into  the  construction  of  the  organ 

dier-general.     He  declined  both  offices,  and  (see  Obqan),  actually  reinvented  this  form  of 

continued  to  serve  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  reed,  aa  believed  by  Biot  and  others,  or  wheth- 

without  rank  or  pay.    He  was  present  at  neail y  er  he  adapted  it  from  the  pitch  pipe,  or  directly 

every  engagement  in  the  northern  and  eastern  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Ohinese  instrument,  it 

Eortions  of  the  Union,  in  some  of  which  he  had  may  not  now  be  practicable  to  determine ;  but 

orses  killed  under  him,  but  never  received  a  in  an;^  event,  it  appears  certain  Qiat  in  point 

wound.    In  1778  he  was  elected  to  congress,  of  antiquity,  and  probably  of  direct  origin,  the 

and  signed  the  arlJcles  of  confederation.  Abont  credit  of  tiiis  invention  must  be  award^  to 

this  time  he  was  approached  by  one  of  3  Brit-  oriental  ingenuity.    Knight  states  that  the  ac- 

ish  commissioners,  Gov.  Johnstone,  with  an  cordion  was  brought  from  Gtermany  into  Eng- 

offerof  £10,000  and  the  moat  valuable  office  in  land  about  1828;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  aa 

the  colonies  if  he  would  esert  himself  to  pro-  early  as  183B  instruments  upon  this  principle 

mote  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  were  known  in  the  United  States,  stated  by 

and  the  colonies.    His  answer  was :  "  I  am  not  some  to  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  J.  H,  Bazin, 

worfii  purchasing ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of  Canton,  Mass.,  upon  having  bronght  to  him 

of  Great  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  me."  (in  1821)  a  piteh  pipe  for  repairs.    This  claim 

In  the  same  year  he  was  made  president  of  the  must  at  present  be  considered  doubtful.  French 

supreme   executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  accounts  refer  the  accordion  to  a  period  previ- 

While  in  this  position  he  eserted  himself  very  ous  to  1829.  Wherever  the  free  reed  may  have 

successfully  to  suppress  an  armed  insurrection  been  flrat  applied  to  the  making  of  a  small  or 

that  occarred  in  Philadelphia;  the  revolt  of  hand  instrument, the  modifications  thence  aris- 

the  Pennsylvania  Hue  was  also   suppressed  ing,  especially  between,  about  1826  and  1835, 

mainly  by  Lim.    His  "Life  and  Correspond-  were  in  rapid  succession  and  numerous.  Among 


...         3  pnbhshed  by  his  grandson,  W.  B.  the  eai-liest  of  these  were  Wheatstone's  teolina 

Bead  (2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1847).  and  concertina,  the  latter  ia  form  of  a  bellows 

KEED  BIRD.    See  Bobolink,  with  two  hexagonal  feces,  on  the  upper  of 

EEED  IFSTEUMENTS,  among  musical  con-  which  were  4  rows  of  finger  stops  or  studs ;  by 

trivances,  a  numerous  and  diverse  class,  includ-  pressing  down  the  latter,  air  was  admitted  ti 


ing  all  those  the  tones  of  which  are  due  to  act  on  the  corresponding  tongues  withm.    The 

vibrations  imparted  to  a  body  of  air  in  a  tube,  attempts  to  improve  the  accordion,  by  enlarg- 

throat,  or  chamber,  by  means  of  the  pulsations  ing  it  and  extending  its  scale,  naturally  ren- 

of  a  Oiin  lamina  or  tongue  of  wood  or  metal  dered  it  unwieldy,  and  thus  led  to  a  form  of 

having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  lying  over  organ  with  free  reeds  only,  and  without  pipes, 

or  wiSiin  an  aperture,  and  actuated  by  forcibly  the  bellows  being  worked  by  the  foot.    Such 

dii-ecting  through  this  a  current  of  idr.    Tech-  was  Mr,  Green's  seraphine,  and  the  French 

nically,  such  a  lamiaa  is  termed  a  reed.  It  has  m&odmm  (in  England  and  the  United  States, 

two  general  forms.    In  the  first,  seen  in  the  melodeon),  one   form  of  which  latter,  also 

clarinet,  the  reed  is  larger  than  the  opening  termed  the  harmonium,  appears  to  have  been 

through  which  the  air  is  to  pass,  and  in  pulsat-  the  iavention  of  M.  Detain  of  Paris,  and  im- 

ing  alternately  closes  and  opens  it,  beating  proved  by  MM.  Alexandre,  father  and  son, 

against  its  margins.    This  form,  among  Euro-  being  still  (1861)  manut&ctured  by  the  house 

pean  nations  doubtless  the  earliest  known,  is  established  by  the  elder  Alexandre  for  the 

distinguished  as  the  beating  reed.    In  the  sec-  making  of  accordions  in  1839.    The  most  im- 

ond,  seen  in  the  accordion,  the  dimensions  of  proved  form  of  this  instrument  is  in  France 

the  reeds  are  slightly  less  than  those  of  the  now  known  as  the  orgue-mUodiiim,  or  piano 

aperture,  so  that,  in  pulsating  in  consequence  JMsat ;  in  this  country,  as  the  Alexandre  organ. 

i>f  an  impulse  and  of  its  own  elasticity,  it  moves  Other  French  instruments,  of  the  earlier  date 
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above  spoken  of,  were  the  poikihrgue  and  sym-  on  by  the  in-flowing  streama  of  air.  Aa  a  re- 
phoniuni ;  of  the  German,  some  of  wMch  were  snSt  of  this  arrangement,  all  the  registere  open 
small,  and  probably  all  ephemeral,  were  the  directly  into  the  one  eshausted  chamber ;  and 
aolophon,  phm-harmoniea,  ceolo-mimcon,  &c.  they  are  conveniently  placed  in  rows  one  over 
In  1841  Mr.  Evan^  of  Oheltenham,  Eng.,  pro-  the  other  in  the  manner  of  shelves  or  succesaive 
dnced  a  hai'moninm  of  two  hanks  of  keys  segments,  each  horizontal  row  divided  in  the 
and  2\  octaves  of  pedals;  but  the  iastrnment  middle  to  form,  two  registers.  The  oonstruc- 
was  not  brought  prominently  forward  until  tion  of  this  part  of  fiie  instrument  finally 
1859.  The  objects  of  this  inventor  were  to  adopted  and  now  in  nee  is  the  invention  of 
overcome  the  naeal  and  harsh  quality  of  tone,  Mr.  B.  P,  Needhom.  Again,  to  open  the  regis- 
and  the  slow  peaking,  then  characteming  the  tera,  complicated  eonneetions  and  elides  are 
French  and  English  instruments;  and  he  is  not  required,  but  simply  for  each  a  naiTow 
said  to  have  produced  ultimately  a  pure  tone  horizontal  door  hinged  on  its  lower  edge,  and 
of  iine  quality,  with  rapid  utterance,  and  with-  directly  pulled  down  fay  a  wire  making  a  sin- 
out  loss  of  power.  This  is  the  fono.  of  har-  gle  angle  with  the  draw-knob.  The  diamber 
monium  to  be  found  described  in  English  works,  being  during  performance  partially  eiliauBted, 
In  it  the  several  rows  or  series  of  reeds  de-  if  the  edges  of  the  several  upright  shelves 
signed  to  give  the  different  registers  or  parts  or  segments  and  of  the  horizontal  doors  to  the 
in  the  harmony  performed  are,  as  in  the  Alex-  registers  are  properly  adapted  and  faced  with 
andre  organ,  placed  horizontally  across  the  soft  leather,  the  external  atmospherio  pres- 
instrument,  at  the  same  level,  and  separated  sure  completes  the  connection  of  these  parts, 
from  eaeh  other  by  partitions ;  the  arrai^e-  and  secures  air-tiglitness  and  strength  of  the 
meet  being  suoh  that  the  particular  compart-  whole ;  while  in  other  instruments  the  con- 
monts  or  series  to  which  the  air  shall  be  ad-  densed  mr  within  operates  continaally  to  sti'iua 
mitted  in  performing  are  determined  by  the  and  weaken  the  connections.  Thus,  in  this  in- 
knobs  or  stops  that  have  been  drawn  out  at  strument,  the  parts  are  readily  taken  apart  for 
the  time.  (See  Or&an.)  In  tiie  English,  as  in  repairs,  being  stayed  by  pins  only,  and  as 
the  French  instruments,  also,  the  tardy  re-  quickly  put  together  again ;  and  the  reeds  are 
sponse  of  the  reeds  to  the  action  of  tlie  air  is  thus  directly  accessible.  The  closing  of  any 
corrected,  in  most  instances,  by  a  device  known  register  is  made  to  open  a  small  valve  witliin 
as  the  percussion,  by  which,  the  proper  stop  it,  called  a  pneumatic  stop,  by  which  commu- 
being  drawn,  the  touching  of  any  key  matantly  nication  with  the  exhausted  chamber  is  at  once 
causes  the  blow  of  a  small  hammer  on  the  made  both  above  and  below  the  reeds,  and  the 
reed,  its  vibration,  thus  promptly  begun,  being  latter  are  then  within  the  eshausted  chamber ; 
then  continued  by  the  current  of  air.  In  ail  but  npon  o}>ening  the  re^ster,  this  valve  closes, 
these  forma,  moreover,  the  agitation  of  the  and  thus  other  communication  is  cutoff  above, 
reeds  is  produced  by  means  of  more  dense  or  and  tlie  reeds  have  the  exhausted  space  now 
compressed  «r  forced  out  of  a  hellows  across  only  within,  the  atmosphere  acting  from  with- 
the  reeds,  and  acting  of  course  against  the  ordi-  out.  The  touching  of  any  key  is  made  to  open 
nary  atmosphericpressure  on  the  opposite  side;  (if  the  instrument  have  but  one  bank  of  keys) 
and  genertdly  the  reeds  themselves  are  placed  the  corresponding  valve  in  every  register.  If 
low  in  the  instrument,  often  beneath  the  key  then  all  the  registers  be  open,  all  the  reede  so 
board, sothatthesonnaisliabletobesomewhat  uncovered  are  caused  by  the  entering  air  to 
smothered  or  interfered  with  in  consequence,  sound ;  if  some  of  the  registers  only  are  open, 
Some  radicM  improvements  were  invented  by  only  the  reeds  in  those  can  sound.  With  two 
Ml-.  J.  Oarhart  (see  Mblodeon),  the  changes  baijis  of  keys,  couplers  are  required  in  order 
introduced  by  him  having  been  worked  out  as  to  put  all  the  registers  at  pleasure  under  com- 
earlj  as  1839,  and  his  instruments  being  manu-  mand  of  one.  When  by  couplers  the  keys  have 
factured  in  large  numbers,  in  Buffalo,  If.  Y.,  thus  been  connected  witli  valves  in  all  the  re- 
in the  year  18i6.  On  the  principle  of  the  sn-  gisters,  the  drawing  of  the  knob  grand  jeu,  or 
perior  fulness  and  sweetness  of  those  tones  in  grand  organ,  opens  all  the  registers,  andalForda 
the  accoi-dion  made  when  the  air  is  drawn  into  remarkable  power  of  tone  and  effect.  These 
the  bellows,  aa  compared  with  those  formed  arrangements  are  more  common  in  the  larger 
by  forcing  the  air  out,  he  so  constructed  instruments  or  harmoniums.  By  variously 
the  bellows  of  the  melodeon  that  it  should  curving  the  reed  in  an  inward  direction,  its  im- 
expel  the  air  from  the  chamber  into  which  pact  upon  the  air  is  also  mo^iied;  and  Mr. 
the  reed  passages  opened ;  this  chamber  and  Oarhart  was  in  this  way  enabled  to  secure  the 
the  space  within  the  bellows  freely  eommu-  effect  known  as  voicing,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
nicating,  and  being  maintained  while  piay-  differences  of  quality  required  for  the  different 
ing  in  the  condition  of  a  partial  vacuum  by  registers.  In  any  reed,  the  rapidity  of  vibra- 
means  of  stout  springs,  which  gradually  dis-  tion,  and  hence  the  pitch,  depend  on  several 
tend  the  bellows  as  often  as  force  has  been  particulars,  chiefly  the  length  and  weight  of 
used  to  compress  and  empty  it  of  the  entering  the  reed,  and  its  relative  thickness  at  the  two 
air.  This  required  that  the  reeds  also  should  ends.  If  the  reed  is  thick  at  the  free  end  and 
be  reversed,  the  passages  admitting  air  into  the  thin  at  the  fixed,  its  tone  is  deep ;  if  tlie  re- 
exhausted  chamber,  and  the  reeds  being  acted  verse,  acute.    Hence,  liie  reeds  are  roughly  at- 
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toned  by  giring  them  certain  lengtis  and  thick-  in  Brookhaven,  Long  island,  in  Oct.  1744,  died 
aeases,  and  then  more  fusenrately  by  aorfiping  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dec.  13, 1823.  He  was 
off  a  little  as  may  be  required  from  the  free  or  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1T68,  and  9 
the  fixed  extremity,  liie  Alexandre  organ  is  years  after  removed  to  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  where 
mftde  of  different  sizes,  the  largest  corresponding  he  began  the  jraetice  of  law.  In  1784  he  in- 
to a  16-feet  pipe  organ,  and  by  combinations  stitnted  the  Litchfield  law  aehool,  which  soon 
giving  T  octaves.  Its  nsual  stops  are  the  Eng-  became  celebrated  tiroiighoiit  the  Union,  and 
lish  horn  and  Ante,  and  again  the  bassoon  and  of  which  he  wae  the  sole  instrnotor  untU  1798, 
hautboy,  forming  the  ordinary  diapasons,  and  when  he  associated  with  him  James  Gould, 
answering  to  the  compass  fi'om  an  8-feet  pipe ;  continuing  to  (^ve  lectures  himself  nntil  1820. 
drone  and darinet,  an octayo below;  olarionund  He  was  a  jud^  of  the  superior  court  from 
fil^,  on  octave  above ;  3  forte  stops,  to  increase  1798  to  1814.  In  politics  he  was  a  federalist ; 
the  volume  of  sonnd;  a  principal,,  which  opens  and  he  was  the  first  eminent  lawyer  in  Ameri- 
all  the  stops  at  once;  the  two  stops  first  named  ca  who  labored  to  eft'ect  a  change  in  the  laws 
also  actuating  the  percussion ;  and  two  stops,  regarding  the  property  of  married  women. 
expTcmon,  d  la  main,  and  expression  of  pedals,  EEFETtENCE.  See  Aebiteatiok. 
by  which  superior  power  of  expression,  or  EEELE0T0E8.  See  Buehing  Miekoks. 
swell  and  diminnendo,  is  secured  by  merely  REFOBMATION",  the  historical  name  for 
valuing  the  pressure  of  the  flngei-s,  or  of  the  the  great  rehgious  movement  of  the  16th  cen- 
feet.  "With  liese  are  sometimes  foundalao  the  tury,  which  divided  the  Latin  Catholic  chnrch 
sourdine,  modify^ing  the  tone  of  certain  stops,  into  two  opposing  sections,  and  resulted,  after 
wfec  celeste,  wix  hwmaine,  musette,  and  tremolo,  many  theological,  political,  and  social  struggles 

EEE8,  Abeajiam,  D.D.,  a  British  divine  and  and  convulsions,  in  the  establishment  of  lie 
scholar,  born  at  Llanbrynmair,  Wales,  in  1748,  various  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  evangel- 
died  Jane  9,  J835.  He  studied  for  tlie  minis-  ical  or  Pi'oteafant  Christendom.  Originating 
try  at  Hoxtoa  academy,  where  he  was  appoint-  in  the  ISth  centnry  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
ed  tutor  in  his  19th  year,  which  position  he  its  spirit  has  controlled  the  history  of  the  Ten- 
retained  for  more  than  23  years.  In  1768  he  tonic  races  ever  since,  baa  shaped  the  modem 
became  also  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congrega-  institutions  and  fortunes  of  Germany,  Scan- 
tion  in  Sonthwai'k,  and  in  1783  in  the  Old  dinavia,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and 
Jewiy.  From  1788  to  1795  he  was  also  presi-  has  made  its  inflnence  felt  in  all  parte  of  the 
dent  of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Hackney,  globe. — Thei'e  were  many  "reformers  before 
Many  of  his  sermons  were  publislied  at  inter-  the  reformation,"  and  almost  every  doctrine  of 
vals,  and  he  contributed  to  the  "Monthly  Ee-  Luther  had  its  advocates  long  before  him.  The 
view."  In  1776  he  was  engaged  to  edit  a  new  whole  struggling  of  mediseval  Catholicism  to- 
edition  of  Chambers's  " Oyclopfedia,"  which  wardreformandliberty;  thereformatorycoun- 
was  completed  in  1780  (4  vols,  fol.) ;  and  that  oils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basel;  the  long 
work  having  proved  very  sneoessfnl,  he  began  continued  conflict  between  the  German  empe- 
in  1802  the  publication  of  "Eees'sOyclopffldia,"  rors  and  the  popes;  the  spiritualistic  piety  and 
which  was  completed  in  45  vols,  4to.  in  1819.  theology  of  the  mystics  of  the  14th  and  I5th 

KEEVE.    SeeEniT.  centuries;   the  "WaldenseB  and  Albigenses  in 

EEEVE,  Claea,  an  English  novelist,  bom  France  and  northern  Italy ;  the  revival  of  let- 
in  Ipswicli  in  1738,  died  there  in  Deo.  1808.  ters  and  classical  learning  under  the  direction 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  "William  of  Agrioola,  Eeuchlin,  and  Erasmus ;  the  rise  of 
Eeeve,  rector  of  Treatonand  of  Kerton  in  6uf-  the  national  languages  andlettei-s  in  connection 
folk,  and  perpetual  curate  of  St,  Nicholas,  and  with  the  feeling  of  national  indgiendenoe ;  the 
studied  under  her  father.  Her  first  literary  inveutionoftheprintingpresa;"Wyolifi'eandthe 
work  ■Was  a  translation  from  the  I<atin  of  Bar-  Lollards  in  England,  Htiss  and  the  Hussites  in 
clay's  romance  of  Argenia,  which  she  published  .  Bohemia,  Savonarola  with  his  politico-religious 
in  1762,  under  the  title  of  "The  Phtenix;"  and  preform  movement,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  in 
in  1767  appeared  her  "  Champion  of  Virtue,"  jltaly ;  the  theological  writings  of  "Wesel,  Goch, 
afterward  called  "The  Old  English  Baron,"  [flnd'WesBelinGermanyandtheNetherlands;all 
the  work  upon  which  her  reputation  now  al-  Ithese  and  many  similar  persons  and  movements 
most  exclusively  rests.  This  tale  was  written  Jwere  so  many  preparations,  negative  or  posi- 
in  imitation  of  Walpole's  "Castle  of  Otranto,"  Itive,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  reformation  of 
of  which  romance  Miss  Eeeve  was  a  great  ad-  (the  Ifith  century.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  va- 
mirer.  Its  snccesa  prompted  her  to  devote  rious  secondary  causes,  and  among  them  many 
herself  more  closely  to  literary  pursuits,  and  bad  men  and  motives,  had  their  fall  share  in 
she  produced  successively  "  The  Two  Mentors,"  the  progress  of  the  reformation,  as  they  some- 
"The  Progress  of  Eomance,"  "The  Exile,"  timeshadintheflrstintroduction  of  Christianity 
"  The  School  for  "Widows,"  "  Plans  of  Educa-  itself  among  heathen  nations.  It  is  eqnally 
tion,"  and  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Olaren-  true  that  the  reformation  gave  rise  to  various 
don."  Her  works  were  very  popular  in  her  radical  and  fanatical  movements  in  theology, 
time,  but  they  are  now  forgotten  with  the  ex-  religion,  and  politics ;  bat  these  are  the  excrea- 
ception  of  her  first  novel.  cences,  the  morbid  extremes  and  caricature  of 

EEEVE,  Tapping,  an  American  kwyer,  bom  Protestantism,  against  which  its  true  genius  al- 
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■ways  protests  and  reaota.  Finally  it  should  be  ApooiT'pha  of  the  Old  Testament),  and  mora 
remembered  that  Proteatantism  never  clwmed  particularly  the  word  of  Otriat  and  the  apos- 
infallibility  and  perfection,  and  is  always  open  ties,  to  be  the  only  and  auf&oient  infallible 
to  further  impvoyement  and  progress  on  the  aouroe  and  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  asr 
basis  of  the  Word  of  God. — We  now  proceed  serts  the  right  of  private  intei-pretation  of  tho 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  reformation  as  same ;  in  distinction  from  the  Eoman  Oatholio 
held  to  this  day,  in  their  acknowledged  stand-  view,  which  declares  the  Bible  and  tradition  or 
ards,  by  all  the  Protestant  churches  to  which  church  authority  to  be  two  coordinate  aouTMS 
]'  it  gave  rise.  The  reformation  was  originally  and  rules  of  ffflth,  and  makes  tradition,  espe- 
neithar  a  political  flor  a  pliilosopMoal  nor  a  cially  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  tlio 
literaiy,  hut  a  reli^ona  and  eoeleaiasticd  move-  only  legitimate  and  infallible  interpreter  of 
ment.  It  started  with  the  practical  question :  the  Bible.  In  its  extreme  form  Ohillingwortb 
How  can  the  troubled  conscience  find  pardon  expressed  this  principle  of  the  reformation  in 
and  peace  and  become  sure  of  personal  aaiva-  theweU  knownformula:  "  The  Bible,  I  say,  the 
tion!  It  retained  from  the  Oatholio  system  all  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants."  Gen- 
the  objective  doctrines  of  Christianity  concern-  nine  Protestantism,  however,  by  no  means  de- 
ing  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  divine  human  spises  or  rg'ects  ti'adition  and  church  anthority 
character  and  work  of  Christ— in  fact,  all  tke  aasnch,  bnt  onlysnboi-dinateaittoandmeasares 
artides  of  Mth  contained  in  the  apostles'  and  its  value  by  the  Bible,  and  believes  in  a  pro- 
other  cecumenioai  oreeda  of  the  early  chnrch.  gressive  interpretation  of  the  Bible  through 
But  it  joined  issue  with  the  prevaOing  system  the  expanding  and  deepening  consciousness  of 
of  religion  in  soteriology,  or  in  the  doctrines  Christendom.  Hence,  beside  having  its  own 
relating  to  snbjeclive  esperime'rital  Christiani-  symbols  or  standards  of  public  doctrine,  it  re- 
ty,  especially  tlie  justification  "of  the  sinner  be-  tained  all  the  articles  of  the  ancient  Oatholio 
fore  God,  the  trtie  ohw-acter  of  faith,  good  creeds  and  a  large  amount  of  disciplinaiy  and 
works,  the  lights  of  conscience,  and  the  rule  of  ritual  tradition,  and  rejected  only  those  doc- 
faith.  It  asserted  the  prindple  of  evangelical  trinesandceremoniesoftheOatboliochnrchfor 
freedom  as  laid  down  in  the  epistles  of  Panl  to  which  it  found  no  clear  warrant  in  the  Bible, 
the  Romans  and  Galatians,  in  opposition  to  the  or  which  it  thought  contradicted  its  letter  or 
system  of  an  outward  legalistic  authority  which  spirit.  The  Oalvinistic  branches  of  Protestant- 
heldtheindiTidualconscienoeand private judg-  ism  went  further  in  their  antagonism  to  the 
ment  bound.  It  brought  the  believer  into  a  received  traditions  than  the  Lutheran  and  the 
direct  relation  and  anion  with  Christ  as  the  one  Anglican  reformation ;  but  all  united  in  rejeet- 
and  all-sufficient  source  of  salvation,  in  opposi-  ing  the  authority  of  the  pope  (Melanchthon  for 
tion  to  traditional  eoolesiasticism,  and  priestly  ft  while  was  wUling  to  concede  this,  but  only 
and  saintly  intercession.  The  Protestant  goes  jure  Immatw,  as  a  limited  disciplinary  superin- 
directly  to  the  Word  of  Gfod  for  instruction,  tendency  of  the  church),  the  meritoriousness 
and  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  his  devotions;  of  good  works,  the  indulgences,  the  worship 
while  the  piouB  Catholic  always  consults  the  of  die  holy  Vir^n  and  of  the  saints  and  relics, 
teaching  of  his  church,  and  often  prefers  to  offer  the  7  sacraments  with  the  exception  of  baptism 
his  prayers  through  the  medium  of  the  Vii'^  and  the  eucharist,  tiie  dogma  of  transubstan- 
Maiy  and  Uie  saints.  Schleiermacher  states  tiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  purgatoiy 
the  difference  between  Catholicism  and  Prot-  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  use  of  tlie 
estantism  in  the  formula:  "  Catholicism  makes  Latin  language  in  public  worship,  for  which 
the  believer's  relation  to  Christ  depend  upon  his  the  use  of  the  vemaoalar  languages  was  substi- 
relation  to  the  chnrch ;  Protestantism  makes  tuted.  J  The  other  fundamental  doctrine  of  th« 
the  relation  of  the  believer  to  the  chnrch  de-  refoi'mation  has  reference  to  the  pereonal  ap- 
pend upon  hb  relation  to  'Christ"  In  other  propriation  of  theChristiaa  s^vation,  and  has 
words,  OatholioiaBi__geta_to  ^OWtjt.jfcrosgh  for  its  object  to  ^ve  all  gloryto  Christ  by  de- 
the  church,  J^tea^iS^^^gila'Ki  the  c^Bjeli  claring  that  the  anner  is  justified  before  God, 
through  "Oh  Ksfj'  the  former  pfdbeeda'fi'om  "the  i.  e.,  acquitted  of  guilt  and  declared  righteous, 
hody'to'theTiead,  the  latter  from  the  head  to  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  all-sufficient  merit 
the  body;  with  the  one  ohnrchliness  is  the  of  Chi-ist  as  apprehended  by  a  living  f^th ;  ia 
measure  of  christliness,  with  the  other  the  de-  opposition  to  the  theory,  then  prevalent  and 
gree  of  christliness  determines  and  conditions  substantially  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
the  character  ahdvftlue  of  churchliness.  From  which  makes  faith  and  good  works  the  two 
this  general  principle  of  evangelical  freedom  coordinate  sources  of  justification.  Genuine 
and  direct  individual  relationship  of  the  be-  Proteatantism  does  not,  on  that  account,  by  any 
liever  to  Christ  proceed  the  ti^fi.lundanyfltgl  means  r^eet  or  depreciate  good  works ;  itonly 
dootrinesof  Protastantiara,  theabaolntesuprem-  denies  then- value  as  aouroea  or  conditions  of 
aoy"©?  the  word' of  OHris^  arid  the' absolute  justification,  but  insists  on  them  as  the  aeces- 
Hiiprgmacy  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  The  one  ia  sary  ft-nits  of  fdfh  and  evidence  of  justification, 
cailed'the  fotni^  principle,  or  prineipium  eog-  To  these  two  prominent  principles  of  the  ref- 
rtoacendi;  the  other  the  material  principle,  or  ormation,  which  materially  affect  its  theology 
priniipium  essendi.  The  foi-mer  proclaims  the  and  religious  life,  must  be  added  a  thii;i.the 
caaoniial  Scriptures  (to  the  exoksion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood'  of '  bo- 
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lievers,  and  tte  right  and  duty  of  the  laity  gehcal  princes  enterefl,  on  the  groiand  of  the 
not  only  to  read  the  Bihle  in  the  vernaoalnr  Word  of  God,  the  indienahle  lights  of  eon- 
tongue,  hut  also  to  talte  part  in  the  govenunent  science,  and  the  decree  of  the  preyious  diet  of 
and  all  the  puhlie  affairs  of  the  church. — We  Spire,  the  celebrated  protest,  dated  April  20, 
now  present  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  1539,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Protes- 
reformalion  in  the  various  countries  in  which  tants.  The  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  where 
it  finally  succeeded,  leaving  out  Bohemia,  Italy,  the  Lutherans  offered  their  principal  confession 
and  Spdn,  where  it  was  suppressed  t>y  the  com-  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Melancjlfthon  and  named 
bined  opposition  of  the  secular  and  eoolesiasti-  after  that  city,  threatened  the  Protestants  with 
cal  authorities.  I.  The  Eefokmation  m  Gee-  -violent  measures  if  they  did  not  return  shortly 
KAHY  was  directed  by  the  genius  and  energy  to  the  bosom  of  the  old  church.  Here  closes 
of  Luther,  the  leai'uing  and  moderation  of  Me-  the  first  and  most  eventful  period  of  the  Ger- 
lanchthon,  ftsfflsted  by  the  princes,  especially  the  man  reformation.  The  second  period  embraces 
electors  of  Saxony,  and  sustained  by  the  major-  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  league  of  Smal- 
ity  of  the  people  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  oald  for  the  aimed  defence  of  Lutheranism,  the 
bishops  and  the  imperial  government  It  com-  various  theological  conferences  of  the  two  par- 
menoed  in  the  imiversity  of  "Wittenberg  with  ties  for  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy,  the 
the  protest  against  the  trafSc  in  indulgences,  death  of  Luther,  the  imperial  interims  or  com- 
Oct.  31, 1617  (ever  since  celebrated  in  Protes-  promises  (the  Eatisbon,  Augsburg,  and  Leip- 
tant  Germany  as  the  festival  of  the  reformation),  sic  interims),  and  the  Smalcaidian  v 


n  became  apowerful  popular  movement,  ends  with  the  success  of  the  Protestant  army 
At  first  it  moved  within  the  bosom  of  Catholi-  under  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  peace  of 
cism.  Luther  shrunt  in  holy  horror  from  the  Augsbui^  in  1B56,  which  secured  to  the  Lu- 
idea  of  a  separation  from  the  i-eligion  of  his  fa-  theran  states  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
thers.  He  only  attacked  a  few  abuses,  taking  it  but  with  a  restriction  on  its  further  progress, 
for  granted  that  the  pope  himself  would  con-  The  third  period,  from  1655  to  1580,  is  remai'k- 
demn  them  if  properly  informed.  But  the  irre-  able  for  the  violent  internal  controversies  of 
sistible  logic  of  events  carried  him  step  by  step  the  Lutheran  church :  the  Osiandrian  contro- 
far  beyond  his  oripnal  intentions,  and  brought  versy,  concerning  justification  and  sanctifica- 
him  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  central  tion ;  the  adiaphoristic,  arising  originally  from 
anthority  of  the  church.  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  June,  the  fruitless  compromises  or  interims ;  the  syn- 
1520,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  esoommuai-  ergistic,  concerning  faith  and  good  works;  and 
cation  against  Luther,  who  burned  the  bull  to-  the  crjpto-Oalvinistio  or  Sftcramentarian  con- 
gether  with  the  canon  law  and  several  books  troversy  about  the  real  presence.  These  theo- 
of  his  opponents.  The  diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  lo^cal  disputes  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  full 
where  he  made  his  memorable  defence,  added  development  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Luther- 
to  the  exeommunieation  of  the  pope  the  ban  of  anism  aalaid  down  in  the  "Book  of  Concord" 
the  emperor.  But  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  (first  published  in  1580),  which  embraces  all 
various  abuses  of  Home  and  the  desire  for  the  the  symboUcal  books  ofthat  church,  namely,  the 
free  preaching  of  the  gospel  were  so  estensive,  three  (ecumemcal  creeds,  the  Augsburg  con- 
that  the  i-eformation  both  in  its  negative  and  fession  and  its  "Apology"  by Melanchthon, the 
poMtive  features  spread  in  spite  of  these  de-  two  oateehiams  of  Lnther  and  the  Smalcald  ar- 
crees,  and  gmned  a  foothold  before  1680  in  the  tides  drawn  up  by  the  same  in  1637,  and  the 
^eater  pail  of  northern  Germany,  especially  "Form  of  Concord,"  composed  by  0  Lutheran 
in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  Pomerania,  divines  in  1B77.  But  on  the  other  band,  the 
Mecklenburg,  LllneburgjiViesland,  and  in  near-  fanatical  intolerance  of  the  strict  Lutheran 
ly  all  the  free  cities,  as  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  party  against  the  Oalvinisfs  and  the  moderate 
Bremen,  Magdeburg,  Frankfort,  and  Kurem-  Lutherans,  called  after  their  leader  Melanch- 
berg ;  while  va  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  along  the  thoniana  or  Philippists,  drove  a  large  number 
Ebineitwasperseeutedandsuppressed.  Among  of  the  latter  over  to  the  Eeformed  church, 
the  principal  eansea  of  this  rapid  progress  were  especially  in  tie  Palatinate  (1560),  in  Bi-emen 
the  writings  of  the  reformers,  Luther's  German  (1561),  Nassau  (1682),  Anhalt  (1586),  Hesse- 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evangelical  Oassel  (1605),  and  Brandenburg  (1614).  The 
hymns,  which  introduced  the  new  ideas  into  German  Eeformed  communion  adopted  the 
public  worship.  The  diet  of  S;pire  in  1626  left  Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up  by  two  mod- 
each  state  to  its  own  discretaon  concerning  erate  Oalvinistic  divines,  Zacliarias  tji'sinus  and 
the  qnestion  of  reform  until  a  general  council  Caspar  Olevianus,  in  156B,  by  order  of  the  elec- 
should  settle  it  for  all,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  tor  Frederic  III.  or  the  Pions,  as  their  confes- 
prinoiple  of  teiTitorial  independence  in  matters  sion  of  faith.  The  16th  century  closes  the  theo- 
of  religion  which  prevails  in  Germany  to  this  logical  history  of  the  German  reformation ;  but 
day,  each  sovereignty  having  its  own  separate  its  political  history  was  not  brought  to  a  final 
ecclesiastical  establishment  and  organization  in  tcrmmation  until  after  the  terrible  SO  years' 
close  union  with  the  state,  Butthenest  dietof  war  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  which 
Spire,  which  convened  in  1629,  prohibited  the  secured  to  the  Lutherans  and  the  Gennan  Ee- 
further  progress  of  the  refonnation.  Against  formed  churches  (but  to  no  others)  equal  rights 
ibis  decree  of  the  Catholic  mjyority  the  evan-  with  the  Eoman  Catholics  within  the  limits  of 
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tlie  German  empire.  These  two  denomina-  oause.  Ita  result  was  in.  form  advepse,  bnt  in 
tions,  either  in  their  separate  existence  or  unit-  fact  favorable  to  the  cause  of  tlie  reformation, 
ed  in  one  organization  (as  in  Prussia  and  other  It  was  now  introduced  in  the  majority  of  the 
states  since  1817),  are  to  this  day  almost  the  cantons,  at  the  wish  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
only  forms  of  Protestantism  recognized  and  people,  by  (Ecolampadius  in  Basel  and  Haller 
supported  by  the  goyemment,  all  others  being  in  Bern,  also  in  part  in  St.  Gall,  Schaffhansen, 
small  self-supporting  sects  regarded  with  little  Glarns,  Appenzell,  Ihurgau,  aad  the  Grisons ; 
sympathy  by  the  popular  mmd.  But  within  while  in  the  French  portions  of  Switzerland 
those  ecclesiastical  establishments  Gei'many  has  William  Farel  and  Viret  prepared  the  way  for 
bi-ed  and  tolerated  during  the  last  50  years  al-  Calvin.  The  smdl  cantons  however  around 
most  every  im^inable  form  of  theoretic  belief,  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  Uii,  Schwytz,  TJnterwalden, 
fi»m  the  strictest  old  school  orthodoxy  to  the  Lnceme,  and  Zug,  steadfastly  opposed  every 
loosest  rationalism  and  Hoeptioism.  Since  the  innovation.  At  last  it  came  to  an  open  war 
third  jubilee  of  the  reformation,  however  between  the  Eefei-med  and  Catholic  cantons. 
(1817),  there  has  been  a  gi'adual  and  steady  re-  Zwingli's  policy  was  overruled  by  the  appa- 
turn  from  neology  to  the  original  evangelical  rently  more  humane,  but  in  fact  more  cruel 
Protestantism.  11.  Thb  Ekfoematioh  in  Switz-  and  disastrous  policy  of  Bern,  to  force  the  poor 
HRLiun.  This  was  contemporaneous  with,  but  mountaineers  into  measures  by  starvation.  The 
independent  of,  the  German  reformation,  and  Catholics,  resolved  to  maintain  their  rights,  at- 
resnlted  in  the  formation  of  the  Reformed  com-  tacked  and  routed  the  small  army  of  Zariohera 
munion  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran,  In  all  in  the  battle  of  Oappel,  Oct.  1531.  Zwingli, 
the  essential  principles  and  doctrines,  except  who  had  accompanied  his  flock  as  chaplain  and 
that  on  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  patriot,  met  a  heroic  death  on  the  field  of  bat- 
euchaiTst,  the  Helvetic  reformation  agreed  with  tie,  and  CEcolampadins  of  Basel  followed  him 
theGerraaa;  but  it  departed  fui-tbei- from  the  in  a  few  weeks.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
received  traditions  in  matters  of  government,  reformation  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the  Ger- 
disoipline,  and  worship,  and  aimed  at  a  more  man  portions  of  Switzerland,  and  one  third  of 
radical  moral  and  practical  reformation  of  the  it  remains  Catholic  to  this  day.  But  it  took  a 
people.  It  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  new  start  in  the  western  or  French  cantons, 
periods;  the  Zwinglian,  from  1516  to  1531;  and  rose  there  to  a  higher  position  than  ever, 
the  Calvinistic,  to  the  death  of  Calvin  in  1564 ;  Soon  after  this  critical  juncture  the  great  mas- 
and  the  period  of  Bullinger  and  Beza,  to  the  ter  mind  of  the  Reformed  church,  who  was  to 
close  of  the  16th  century.  The  first  belong  canT'  forward,  to  modify,  and  to  complete  the 
mainly  to  the  German,  the  second  to  the  Fren  A  work  of  Zwingli,  and  to  rival  Luther  in  influ- 
eantona,  the  third  to  both  jointly.  Zwingli  ence,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
commenced  bb  reformatory  preaching  against  lie.  John  Calvin,  a  Frenchman  by  biilih  and 
various  abuses  at  Einsiedelii  in  1516,  and  then  education,  but  esUed  from  his  native  land  for 
with  more  energy  and  effect  at  Zurich  in  1S19,  his  faith,  found  providentially  a  new  home  in 
His  object  was  to  "preach  Christ  from  the  1638  in  the  little  republic  of  Geneva,  where 
fountain,"  and  to  "  insert  the  pure  Christ  into  Farel  had  pi-epared  the  way.  Here  he  devel- 
the  heart,"  At  first  he  had  the  consent  of  the  oped  his  extraordinary  talents  and  energy,  as 
bishop  of  Constance,  who  assisted  him  in  put-  the  greatest  divine  and  disciplinarian  of  the 
ting  down  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Switzer-  reformation,  and  made  Geneva  the  model 
land,  and  he  stood  even  in  high  credit  with  the  church  for  the  Eeformed  communion,  and  a 
papal  nun  oio.  But  a  rnptara  occurred  in  1533,  hospitable  asylum  for  persecuted  Protestants 
when  Zwingli  attacked  the  fasts  as  a  human  in-  of  every  nation.  His  theological  writings,  espe- 
vention,  and  many  of  his  hearers  ceased  to  oh-  dally  IJie  "Institutes"  and  "  Commentaries," 
serve  them.  The  magistrate  of  Zilrich  aiTanged  exerted  a  formative  influence  on  all  Eeformed 
a  public  disputation  in  Jan.  and  another  in  Oct.  churches  and  confessions  of  faith ;  while  hia 
1533,  to  settle  the  whole  conti-oversy.  On  legislative  genius  developed  the  presbyterian 
both  occasions  Zwingli,  backed  by  the  authori-  fonn  of  government,  which  rests  on  the 
ties  and  the  great  majority  of  the  perale,  tri-  principle  of  ministerial  equality  and  of  a  ponu- 
nmphed  over  his  papal  opponents.  In  1526  lar  representation  of  the  congregation  by  lay 
the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring  elders,  aiding  the  pastors  in  mainttuning  disci- 
villages  were  cleared  of  images  and  shrines,  pline  and  promoting  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
and  a  simple,  almost  puritanic  mode  of  worship  the  people.  Oalvin  died  after  a  most  active 
took  henceforward  the  place  of  the  Eoman  and  devoted  life  in  1504,  and  left  in  Theodore 
Catholic  mass.  The  Swiss  diet  took  a  hostile  Beza  (died  1605)  an  able  and  worthy  sucoessor, 
attitude  to  the  Reformed  movement,  similar  to  who  together  with  Bullinger,  the  faithful  sue- 
that  of  the  German  diet,  with  a  respectable  cesser  of  Zwingli  in  Zllriifi,  and  author  of  the 
minority  in  its  favor.  To  settle  the  oontrover-  second  Helvetic  confession  (1566),  labored  to 
sy  for  the  republic,  a  general  theological  con-  the  close  of  the  16th  century  for  the  consolida- 
ference  was  arranged  and  held  at  Baden,  Aar-  tion  of  tlie  Swiss  reformation  and  the  spread 
gau,  in  May,  1536,  with  Br.  Eck,  the  famous  of  its  principles  in  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
antagonist  of  Luther,  as  the  champion  of  the  England,  and  Scotland.  III.  The  EEroisMATioN' 
Eoman,  and  (Ecolampadius  of  the  Eeformed  is  Feascb.    While  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
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many  and  Switzerland  carried  with  it  the  ma-  means  anniliilated.  Six  other  civil  wars  foDow- 
jority  of  the  popnlation,  it  met  in  Franco  with  ed  with  varying  fortune,  and  terminated  at  last 
the  united  opposition  of  the  court,  the  hierar-  in  the  victory  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre,  who, 
chy,  and  the  popular  sentiment,  and  had  to  after  the  assassination  of  Henry  Kl.  hy  a  Do- 
work  its  way  through  severe  trial  and  perseou-  minican  monk,  ascended  the  throae  of  Finance 
tion.  The  tradition  in  that  country  was  favor-  as  Henry  IV.  ia  1589.  This  seemed  to  decide 
ahle  to  a  eliange,  aa  Franoe  had  always  .main-  tlie  triumph  of  ProteatantiBm  in  France.  Bnt 
tdned  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of  theEoman  party,BtiIlmorenumeron8  andpow- 
Eome,  and  as  the  university  of  Paris,  once  the  erful,  and  supported  hy  Spain  and  the  pope, 
centre  of  European  intelligence  and  culture,  elected  a  rival  king  and  threatened  to  plunge 
had  strongly  urged  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  country  into  new  hloodshed.  Then  Henry, 
eapile  et  m&mhTia  on  tlie  councils  of  the  I5th  from  political  and  patriotic  molives,  hut  appa- 
century.  The  first  professed  Protestants  in  rently  not  fl'om  religious  conviction,  ahjnred 
Franco  were  Leffivre,  Wolmar,  Farel,  Viret,  the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he  had  been 
Mai-ot,  Olivetanas,  Oalvin,  and  Beza,  all  men  hrought  up,  and  professed  the  Eoman  Catholic 
of  distinguished  learning  and  ability ;  but  most  rel^on  (159S),  saying  that  Paris  and  the  peace 
of  them  had  to  seelc  safety  in  exile.  It  was  only  of  IVance  were  "worth  a  mass."  At  the  same 
after  the  successful  establishment  of  the  refor-  time,  however,  he  secured  to  his  former  asso- 
mation  in  French  Switzerland,  that  the  move-  oiates,  then  numbering  about  760  congi-ega- 
ment  became  serious  in  the  neighboring  king-  tions  thronghout  the  kingdom,  in  spite  of  Uie 
dom.  Oalvin  and  Beza  may  be  caUed  the  fethers  remonstrance  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  a 
of  the  French  Reformed  church.  Their  pupils  legal  esistenee  and  the  right  of  the  free  exer- 
leturned  as  missionaries  to  their  native  land,  ciae  of  religion,  by  the  celebrated  edict  of 
The  first  Protestant  congregation  was  formed  Kantes  in  1598,  which  closes  the  stormy  period 
at  Paris  in  1555,  and  the  first  synod  held  in  the  of  the  French  reformation.  From  that  time 
same  city  in  1559,  In  1561  the  theological  con-  the  Reformed  church  in  France  flourished,  un- 
ference  at  Poissy  took  place,  where  Theodore  til  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  S"antes  hy 
Beza  eloquently  but  vainly  pleaded  the  cause  Louis  SIV,  in  1685  reduced  it  to  a  "church 
of  the  Protestants  before  the  dignitaiies  of  the  of  the  desert;"  yet  it  survived  the  most  cruel 
Eoman  church,  and  where  the  name  Reform-  persecutions  at  home,  and  enriched  hy  thou- 
ed  originated.  In  1571  the  general  synod  at  La  sands  of  exdcs  the  population  of  every  Protes- 
Bochelle  adopted  the  Gallican  confession  and  a  tant  country  in  Europe  and  America.  IV.  Teb 
systemof  government  and  discipline  essentially  Rbtoemation  m  the  Nethbelabus  was  kin- 
Oalvinistio,  yet  modified  by  the  peculiar  cii-  died  partly  bj  Lutheran  influences  from  Ger- 
cumstanoes  of  a  church  not  in  union  with  the  many,  but  mostly  by  Reformed  and  Calvinistic 
state,  as  in  Geneva,  but  in  antagonism  with  it  influences  from  Switzerland  and  France.  Its 
Tlie  movement  now  unavoidably  assumed  a  po  first  martirs,  Eseh  and  Voes,  were  burned  at 
litical  character,  and  led  to  a  senes  of  civil  Antwerpinl523.  The  despofio  arm  of  Charles 
wars  which  distracted  Fi'ance  till  the  close  of  V.  (who  inherited  the  sovereignty  of  the  17 
the  16th  century.  The  Eoman  Catholic  pai'ty,  provinces  from  his  grandmotlier)  and  his  son 
backed  by  the  mt^ority  of  the  population,  was  Philip  II.  of  Spain  resorted  to  the  severest  meas- 
headed  by  the  dukes  of  G-uise,  who  derived  ures  for  crushing  the  rising  spirit  of  religions 
their  descent  from  Ohai-lemagne  and  looked  to  and  politicalliberty.  Thedukeof  Alvasurpass- 
tke  throne,  then  occupied  by  the  house  of  Ya-  ed  the  persecuting  heathen  emiterors  of  Rome  in 
lois.  The  Protestant  party,  numerically  weak-  cruelty,  and,  according  to  Grotius,  destroyed 
er,  hut  oontaining  some  of  the  noblest  blood  the  lives  of  100,000  Dutch  Protestants  during 
and  best  talent  of  France,  was  headed  hy  the  the  6  years  of  his  regency  (16  67-'73).  Finally, 
princes  of  N^avarre,  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne  after  long  and  patient  endurance,  the  1  north- 
and  descendants  of  Hugh  O^et.  The  qneen  ern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand,  Uti'echt,  Gel- 
regent  Catharine,  during  the  minority  of  her  derhuid,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Friesland, 
sons,  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IS.,  of  the  house  rose  in  open  revolt  against  Uie  intolerable  yolte 
of  Valois,  although  decidedly  Eoman  Oatiiolio  of  foreign  tyranny,  formed  a  federal  republic, 
in  sentiment,  tried  to  keep  the  rival  parties  in  first  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Naasan, 
check  in  order  to  rule  over  both.  But  the  Eo-  prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  Washington,  and 
man  league  took  possession  of  Paris,  while  the  after  his  assassination  (1684)  under  his  son  Mau- 
prinoe  of  CondS  occupied  Orleans.  Three  civil  rice,  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  ac- 
wars  followed  in  rapid  sneoession,  when  the  complished  their  independence  of  the  cliui-ch 
court  and  the  duke  of  Guise  resorted  to  trea-  of  Eome  and  the  crown  of  Spain.  Tlieir  inde- 
EOn,  and  concerted  a  wholesale  slaugiiter  of  tlie  pendence  was  at  last  acknowledged  by  Spain 
Huguenots  in  the  memorable  St.  Bartholomew's  in  1809.  The  Bonthem  provinces,  however, 
night,  Aug,  34,  1572,  the  leaders  of  the  party  remained  Roman  Catholic  and  subject  to  Spain, 
having  been  eipressly  invited  to  Paris  to  attend  The  first  Dutch  Reformed  synod  was  held  at 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre  with  a  Dort  in  1674,  and  in  the  nest  year  the  univer- 
eister  of  Charles  IX.  as  a  general  feast  of  recon-  sity  of  Leyden  was  founded.  The  Pi-otestant- 
dliation.  (See  Bartholomew  Massaogb.)  But  ism  of  HoUand  is  predominantly  Calvinistic, 
the  pai-ty  was  only  diminished  ia  number,  by  no  and  adopts  as  its  doctrinal  and  disciplinary 
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standarda  the  Heidelberg  catechism  of  1563,  DanesandbecameklnginlSaSjfavoredProtes- 
the  Belgio  oonfesaon  of  1562,  and  the  articles  tantism  from  political  and  mercenary  motives ; 
of  the  synod  of  Dort.  Thisimportantsynodwaa  the  whole  country,  including  the  bishops,  fol- 
held{1619)itteonsequenoeofthe Arminiancon-  lowed  without  much  diffloulty.  Ho  appropvi- 
troversy,  which  violently  agitated  the  coiintry  ated  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  tie  church 
at  that  time.  The  ArminianB  or  Bemonatrants,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  wars  and  adminis- 
(liffering  in  5  points  from  the  C^jvinists,  and  tration.  The  synod  of  Oerehro  in  1539  Banc- 
holding  to  thefreedom  of  the  will  and  a  condi-  tloned  the  reform,  and  the  synod  of  Upsal  in 
tional  predestination,  were  condemned  by  the  1593,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
synod  of  Dort,  but  continned  as  a  tolerated  country  to  Rome,  confirmed  and  completed  it. 
sent,  and  exerted,  through  the  writings  of  their  Sweden  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed,  to  the  in- 
distinguished  scholars  and  divines,  Arminius,  tolerant  exclusion  of  every  other,  and  retwned 
Hugo  Grotius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  and  Le  tho  episcopal  form  of  goverament  in  the  closest 
Clerc  (Olerious),  considerable  influcnco  upon  union  with  the  state.  Sweden  did  great  ser- 
Protestant  theology  in  England,  France,  and  vice  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe, 
Germany  during  the  18th  century.  The  ortho-  by  its  gallant  king  Gustavua  Adolphus,  during 
dox  church  of  Holland  has  been  represented  in  the  80  years'  war.  More  recently  attempts 
the  United  States  since  lfl09  by  the  Reformed  have  been  made,  though  withont  success  as 
Protestant  Butch  church,  the  second  oldest  of  yet,  to  abolish  the  intolerant  laws  against  dis- 
the  denominations  in  the  United  States.  V.  senters.  Denmark  became  Jitewise  an  exclu- 
TisB  Eefobmation  ih  Huhoaey,  This  coun-  sivelyLntherancountry, withanepiscopalform 
try  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  I'e-  of  state-church  government,  under  Christian 
form  movement  by  disciples  of  Luther  and  HI.  A  diet  at  Copenhagen  in  1586  destroyed 
iKeianchthon,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  tlie  political  power  of  the  Boman  clergy,  and 
after  1524.  iFei-dinand  I.  granted  to  some  mag-  divided  most  of  the  church's  property  between 
nates  and  cities  liberty  of  worsliip,  and  Maxi-  the  crown  and  the  nobility.  The  remaining 
milian  II.  {1684r-'T6)  increased  it.  The  synod  third  was  devoted  to  the  new  eccloaiaatical 
of  Erddd  in  1545  organized  the  Lutheran,  and  organization,  Bngenhagen  of  Wittenberg  was 
the  synod  of  Osei^er  in  1657  the  Reformed  then  called  to  complete  the  refoi'm,  Pi-om 
churon.  The  German  settlers  mostly  adopted  Denmark  the  reformation  passed  over  to  tTor- 
the  Augsburg  confession,  the  national  Magyars  way  about  1537.  The  archbishop  of  Dron- 
the  Helvetic  confession.  Kndolph  II,  having  theim  fled  with  the  treasures  of  the  church  to 
in  1576  suppressed  reli^ous  liberty,  Prince  Holland;  another  bishop  I'esigned;  a  third 
Stephen  Bocskai,  strengthened  by  his  alliance  was  imprisoned ;  and  the  lower  clergy  were 
with  tlie  Turks,  reconquered  by  force  of  arms  left  the  choice  between  exile  and  submission 
fleOS)  full  toleration  for  the  Lutherans  and  to  the  new  order  of  things,  which  most  of 
Oalvinists  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  In  them  preferred.  Iceland,  tiien  subject  to  Dan- 
the  latter  country  Socinianism  also  foand  aref-  ish  rule,  likewise  submitted  to  the  Danish  ro- 
uge and  has  maintained  itself  to  this  day.  VI.  form.  VIII.  Thb  BBroRMATioH  m  Ehqlakd, 
The  Reformation  in  Poland  was  prepared  by  The  struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  re- 
fagitive  Bohemian  Brethren  or  Hussites,  and  ligion  lasted  longerandraged  morefearfullyin 
promoted  by  the  writings  of  the  German  re-  EuglandandSootlimdthanotttheoontinent,and 
formers.  King  Sigismund  Augustus (1548-72)  continned  in  successive  shocks  evendown  to 
favored  the  movement  and  corresponded  with  theendof  the  17th  century,  for  Puritanism  waa 
Calvin,  The  most  distinguished  Protestant  of  a  second  reformation ;  but  it  left  in  the  end  a 
that  country  waa  Jan  LaAi,  or  John  A  Lasco,  a  very  stroi^  impression  upon  tiie  character  of 
Calviuist,  who  fled  from  Poland  for  his  faith,  the  nation,  and  affected  deeply  its  political  and 
was  called  back  by  the  Protestant  nobility,  social  institutions.  In  theology  English  Frot- 
aided  hj  several  friends  translated  the  Bible,  estantism  waa  dependent  upon  tlie  continental 
and  labored  for  the  union  of  the  Reformed  Mid  reform,  especially  the  ideas  and  principles 
LutheransCdiedl560).  A  compromise  between  of  Oalvin;  bnt  it  displayed  greater  practice, 
the  two  parties  was  effected  by  the  general  energy  and  power  of  organization.  It  waa 
synod  of  Sandomir  (Gona^nma  Sendondnensu)  from  the  start  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious 
in  1570.  But  subsequently  internal  dissensions,  movement,  and  hence  it  afforded  a  wider  scope 
the  increase  of  Socinianism,  and  the  efforts  of  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  selfish  ambition 
the  Jesuits  greatly  interfered  with  the  prosper-  and  violent  passion  than  the  reformation  in 
ity  of  Protestantism  in  that  country.  The  Ger-  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but  it  passed  also 
man  provinces  now  belonging  to  Russia,  Cour-  through  severer  trials  and  persecutions.  In  the 
land,Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  opened  likewise  the  English  reformation  we  distinguish  five  periods, 
door  to  the  reformation,  and  adopted  the  Augs-  The  first  period  (1537  to  1547)  witnessed  the 
burg  confession.  VII.  Thb  Ebfobmation  ih  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pa- 
Soahbinavia,  The  reformers  of  Sweden  were  paoy  under  Henry  VHI.  This  was  merely  a 
two  brothers,  Olaf  and  Lars  Peterson,  or  Petri,  negative  and  destrnotive  process,  which  re- 
disciples  of  Luther,  who  after  1619  preached  moved  the  outward  obstruction  and  prepared 
against  the  existing  state  of  the  church. .  Gus-  the  way_  for  the  reform.  Henry  Vtll.  quar- 
tavusVasa,  who  delivered  the  country  from  the  relied  with  tho  pope,  not  on  rehgioua  or  theo- 
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lo^ciil,lnit  purely  personal  and  selfisfi  grounds,  tion  in.  En^and  than  Henry,  Edward,  and 
beoauBe  the  pope  properly  refusisd  his  consent  Elizabeth.  Hundreds  of  martyrs  fertilized  the 
to  Ms  divorce  from  Oatliivrine  of  Aragon  and  Protestant  soil  in  this  short  reign,  among  them 
his  marriage  to  Anne  Boleyn.  "  The  defend-  the  three  British  reformers,  Cranmer,  Eidley, 
er  of  the  faith" — a  title  ^yen  him  by  the  pope  and  Latimer,  who  were  publicly  hurned  at 
for  the  defence  of  the  Y  sacraiaents  againab  Oxford  in  1666.  Many  others  fled  to  the 
Luther — remained  in  doctrine  and  religious  continent,  especially  to  Geneva,  Zflrich,  Basel, 
seutiment  a  Roman  Oatholio  to  the  end  of  hia  and  Frankfort-on-tiiB-Main,  where  they  were 
life ;  and  at  his  death  the  so  called  "  bloody  hospitably  received  and  brought  into  closer 
articles,"  which  eiyoined  under  (he  severest  contact  with  the  Reformed  churches  of  Swite- 
penaltiee  the  dogma  of  transnbstantiatioii,  ea-  erland  and  Germany.  The  fonrth  period  is 
ricular  confession,  private  masses,  imd  the  the  restofation  and  permaaent  establishment 
celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  were  yet  in  full  of  the  Anglican  reformation  during  the  long 
force.  The  only  point  of  radical  difference  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1658  to  1608.  The  Roman 
was  the  royal  supremacy.  He  simply  suhsti-  Catholic  hierarchy  was  replaced  by  a  Protes- 
tutod  a  domestic  for  the  foreign,  and  a  political  tant,  and  the  articles  of  religion  and  the  com- 
for  aa  ecclesiastical  papacy,  and  punished  with  mon  prayer  hook  of  the  reign  of  Edward  were 
equal  severity  Protestant  as  well  as  Boman  introduced  agiun  after  having  been  submitted 
Oatholio  dissenters,  who  dared  to  doubt  hia  to  a  revision.  The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of 
supreme  headship  of  the  church  of  England,  the  crown  was  likewise  renewed,  hut  under  a 
Bnt  while  he  thus  destroyed  the  power  of  the  modified  form,  the  queen  refusing  the  title 
pope  and  of  monasticism  in  England,  a  far  "supreme  head"  of  the  church  of  England, 
deeper  and  more  important  movement  went  on  and  choosing  in  its  place  the  less  objectionable 
among  the  people  under  the  influence  of  the  title  "supreme  governor,"  The  convocation 
revivedtraditionsofWydiffe  and  the  Lollards,  and  parliament  readily  sanctioned  all  these 
the  writings  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  changes ;  bnt  the  Anglican  church  as  estahlish- 
the  English  vei-aion  of  the  Scriptures  com-  ed  by  Elizabeth  was  semi-Catholic  in  its  form 
menced  by  Tyndale,  canied  on  by  Ooverdale  of  prelatical  government  and  liturgical  worship, 
and  Eogers,  and  revised  by  Cranmer.  The  a  sort  of  w'a  weiita  between  Rome  and  Geneva, 
second  period  embraces  the  reign  of  Edward  It  suited  the  policy  of  the  court  and  the  taato 
TI.,  from  1647  to  1653,  and  contains  the  posi-  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people,  hut  was 
live  introduction  of  the  reformation  by  the  offensive  to  the  severer  school  of  strict  Calvin- 
coOperation  mainly  of  the  duke'of  Somerset,  ists  who  had  returned  fi'om  their  continental 
protectorandregentduringtheking'sminority,  exile.  Hence  the  agitation  in  the  bosom  of 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  the  reformed  church  of  England,  and  the  grow- 
by  his  pliable  conduct  and  subseiviency  to  the  ing  conflict  between  the  Episcopalian  majority 
will  of  Henry  had  preserved  the  idea  and  hope  and  the  Puritanic  minority.  Elizabeth's  reign 
of  a  reformation  through  that  reign  of  teiTor,  was  equallyintolerantagwnstPuritan  as  against 
Oranmer  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  Ridley  papal  dissenters,  and  passed  the  severest  penal 
and  Latimer,  and  by  several  Reformed  divines  laws  against  both.  But  while  the  Cawiolic 
from  the  continent  whom  he  called  to  England,  ■  party  was  almost  anniliilated  in  England,  the 
especially  Martin  Bucer  of  Strasbourg,  now  Puritan  party  grew  more  powerful  under  the 
elected  professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Mar-  successors  of  Elizabeth,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
tyr  of  Zurich  (originally  from  Italy),  for  some  throwing  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  and  even 
time  professor  at  Osford.  Calvin's  advice  was  the  Episcopalian  establishnient,  although  the 
solicited  by  Somerset.  Tlie  most  important  latter  revived  from  the  shock.  These  troubles 
works  of  this  period,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  and  agitations  constitute  the  fifth  period  in  the 
English  refoi-raation  nezt  to  the  English  version  history  of  English  Protestantism,  which  in  some 
of  the  Bible,  are  the  42  articles  of  religion  respects  is  the  most  important  and  interesting, 
(subsequentiy  reduced  to  39),  or  a  new  and  bnt  lies  beyond  the  age  of  the  reformation 
moderately  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith,  and  proper.  IX.  Thb  Rbfoemation  ih  Scot;.ahd. 
the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  or  a  new  The  first  impulse  to  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
directory  of  worship  in  the  vei-nacular  tongue,  landprooeededfrom  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
on  the  basis  of  the  ancient  J^atin  service,  but  Copies  of  the  writings  of  the  continental  re- 
with  essential  changes.  These  two  standards  formers  and  of  Tyndale's  English  Testament 
of  i»ublic  doctrine  and  public  worship  have  found  their  way  to  the  far  noi'th.  The  first 
retMned  a  remarkable  hold  upon  the  English  preacher  and  martyr  of  Protestantism  in  that 
nation  to  this  day.  The  third  period  is  the  countrywas  PatrickHamilton,ayouth  of  royal 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  from  1558  to  1568,  and  blood,  and  for  some  time  a  student  at  Witten- 
jn^sents  to  us  the  unsucoesBfol  attempt  of  that  boi^  and  Marburg,  who  was  condemned  to 
queen  and  her  friend.  Cardinal  Pole,  now  death  by  Archbishop  Beaton  and  buraed  at  the 
made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  de-  stake.  His  dying  words  were:  "  How  long,  O 
position  of  Cranmer,  to  undo  the  reformation  Lord,  shall  darkness  cover  this  realm  f  How 
and  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  long  wilt  thou  suffer  this  tyranny  of  men? 
and  the  authority  of  the  pope.  This  Catholic  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  The  movement 
interim  did  more  to  consolidate  the  reforma-    gi-adually  increased  in  spite  of  persecution,  es- 
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peeially  after  the  rupture  of  England  with  the  tlie  Lord's  supper.  Lntiier  advocated  a  literal 
pope,  and  was  carried  to  a  successful  oonclu-  interpretation  of  the  worda :  "  Tliis  is  my 
aion  uuder  the  giiidanoe  of  John  Knos,  the  body,"  holding  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ 
Luther  of  Scotland.  He  was  a  dieoiple  and  in  the  eucharist,  in  suoh  a  sense  that  tl:e 
admu'ev  of  John  Oaivin,  with  whom  he  spent  commuaicant,  worthy  or  unworthy,  actually 
several  yeara  during  the  reign  of  the  Oatholio  receives  the  body  of  Christ  into  tie  mouth, 
Mary.  He  returned  after  the  accession  of  "in,  with,  and  under  the  form  of  the  bread;" 
Elizabeth  to  his  native  country,  resolved  to  re-  though  denying  transubstantiation,  he  afBrmed 
form  the  Scotch  church  after  the  model  of  the  a  superaatural  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
church  of  Geneva,  which  he  pronounced  to  he  Ohnst  with  the  consecrated  elements.  In  fnr- 
"  the  most  pei'fect  school  of  OhrisC  since  the  ther  vindication  of  this  scheme,  the  Lutheran 
days  of  the  apostles."  After  a  short  civil  war  divines  assei'ted  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body, 
IJie  parliament  of  1660  iatroduoed  the  refer-  defending  this  thesis  by  the  theory  that  in  the 
mation,  and  adopted  a  Oalvinistio  confession  of  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the 
^th,  drawn  up  by  Knox,  Spottawood,  Row,  person  of  Christ,  the  properties  of  the  one 
and  others  (superseded  afterward  by  the  West-  nature  were  communicated  to  the  other  (the 
minster  standards),  and  prohibited  under  sevei'e  comwanieatio  idiomatum),  running  out  into  the 
penaltdea  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  metaphysical  postulate:  M-ailu-raeapaxinfiniti. 
worsiiip.  In  1501  the  first  "Book  of  Disci-  Oalvm,  on  the  contrary,  mMntained  the  real 
pline"  was  issued,  and  gave  the  new  church  a  presence  of  Ohi-iat  in  the  supper  only  in  a 
complete  presbyterian  organization,  oulminat-  spiritual  sense,  and  a  spiritual  reoeption  on  the 
ing  in  a  general  assembly  of  ministera  and  part  of  the  communicant,  the  body  of  Christ 
elders.  The  mode  of  worship  was  reduced  to  meanwhile  remaining  iu  heaven,  and  imparting 
the  greatest  simplicity,  with  a  decided  preemi-  its  virtue  by  a  wonderful  spiritual  process, 
nenoe  of  the  didactic  element.  These  reforms,  (See  Julina  Miiller,  LutkeH  et  CaMni  Sentmtim 
however,  were  ail  introduced  without  the  royal  de  Sacra  0(sna  inter  m  eompa/ratm,  HaUe,  1858.) 
sanction  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  In  contrast  with  Zwingli,  however,  Calvin  held 
"When  therefore  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  that  the  sacraments  were  seals  and  pledges,  and 
of Freuohedncation,tastes,andmamierB,andin  not  merely  signs,  of  divine  grace,  But  the 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  public  opinion  differences  on  these  two  points  are  but  indices 
then  ruling  in  Scotland,  ascended  the  throne  in  of  wider  underlying  tendenciea,  represented 
Aug.  1661,  she  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the  respectively  by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which  she  whs  sin-  communions,  Montesquieu  says  that  each  be- 
cerely  devoted.  But  her  own  imprudences  and  heves  itself  to  be  most  perfect ;  "  The  Calvin- 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  nation  frus-  ists  believe  themselves  to  be  most  conformed 
tratedherplana,  and  after  her  flight  to  England  to  what  Jesus  has  said,  the  Lutherans  to  what 
(1568),  Protestantism  was  again  declared  the  the  apostles  have  done."  "  The  Oalvinists," 
only  religion  of  Scotland,  and  received  formal  says  Sohweizer,  "  contended  against  the  pagan- 
legat  sanction  under  the  regency  of  Murray,  ism  of  Borne,  and  the  Lutherans  agaiust  its 
QueenMary's  half  brother,  duringtbe  minority  Judaism."  The  latter  have  been  more  prao- 
of  James  VI.,  afterward  James  I.  of  England,  tieal,  the  former  more  speculative;  the  one 
EEFORMED  OHUEOH.  The  Protestanta  most  absorbed  in  the  reconciliation  of  sov- 
cn  lite  continent  of  Europe  were  divided,  ereignty  with  free  will,  the  other  most  devoted 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  into  two  to  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  divine  to 
main  bodies,  known  as  the  Lutheran  church  the  human,  especially  in  the  person  of  Christ. 
and  the  Reformed  church.  Though  these  des-  The  Lutheran  paid  more  deference  to  tradi- 
ignationa  are  insufficient  to  include  all  the  tion,  the  Calvinist  relied  more  on  the  esclusive 
subsequent  divisions  and  scots,  yet  they  mark  authority  of  Scripture,  often  not  distii^uishing 
two  distinct  types  of  theology  and  polity,  which  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Both 
have  been  ever  since  perpetuated.  The  so  adopted  the  presbyterian  polity ;  but  the  Ln- 
oalled  Eeformed  ohurehes  are  those  nurtured  therans  insbted  more  on  the  territorial  rights 
nndertheinflueuceof  what  is  popularly  known  of  princes,  while  the  Reformed  emphasized  the 
as  the  Oalvinistic  system.  TMs  system  is  con-  rights  of  the  people.  The  one  has  been  called 
trasted  with  Lutheranism  in  several  marked  the  church  of  theologians,  the  other  the  church 
particulars.  Its  key-note  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  people.  B9m.(pogmengeichichte)aa,js: 
of  the  divine  sovereignty,  held  not  as  a  phil-  "Calvinism  is  the  real  Protestant  antagonism  to 
osophioal  speculation,  but  aa  a  religious  tenet.  Catholicism,  and  that,  too,  in  the  doctrine  which 
Luther,  indeed,  agreed  with  Oaivin,  using  even  was  at  first  the  common  property  of  all  the  re- 
stronger  forms  of  statement,  m  to  the  servitude  formers,  but  which  was  systematically  unfolded 
of  the  fallen  human  will,  and  the  doctrine  of  only  in  Calvinism,  That  dependence  of  the 
election.  But  the  Lutheran  theology,  nnder  individual  upon  a  power  absolutely  determin- 
Melanohthon's  influence,  and  in  the  Formula  ing  hia  will  and  acts,  which  Oatholioism  pre- 
CoiKonluB,  renounced  the  decree  of  uncondi-  sents  in  its  doctrine  of  the  church,  is  by  Oal- 
laonal  election;  nor  did  its  divines  defend  vinismconnectedwiththe  abaolntedecree.  As 
the  supralapaarian  scheme.  Another  the-  there  the  church,  so  here  the  decree,  is  the  seat 
ological  difference  was  upon  the  theory  of  of  aU  salvation,"    la  the  respective  liistorioal 
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position  and  inflnenoe  of  the  LuGieraus  and  religion,  retained  tho  episcopate,  end  in  its 
Eeformed,  tliere  ia  also  a  marked  diversity ;  tlie  prayer  bool;  taught  the  elemeata  of  tlie  sacra- 
Liitteraas  have  been  stationary,  the  Reformed  mental  systein.  The  act  of  uniformity  (1B59)  led 
progressive ;  the  former  were  planted  in  the  to  a  strong  Puritan  resistance ;  and  tlie  conflict 
lieail  and  the  north  of  Europe,  the  latter  among  passed  over  into  the  lYth  century,  coming  to 
themaiilame  and  freernations;  the  one,  after  its  height  in  the  civil  war  of  3643-'9,  and  the 
the  decline  of  Melanchthon'a  influence,  had  for  beheading  of  Land  and  of  King  Ohai-les.  But 
ftlongfimeonlyasingletypeof  doctrine,  while  the  success  under  Cromwell  was  of  short 
the  Eeformed  theology  was  prolific  in  systems  duration ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Eeformed 
of  varied  type,  and  in  a  rich  symbolical  litera-  influence  was  transplanted  from  England  to 
ture.  A  full  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Ee-  America.  In  Scotland  it  was  fiimly  estabhshed 
formed  church  wonM  demand  an  account  of  under  Knox's  inflnenoe  after  hia  return  from 
its  geographical  difinsion,  of  its  different  types  Frankfort  in  1569,  and  organized  by  the  "  8ol- 
of  theology,  of  the  Tarions  denominations  emn  League  and  Covenant ;"  and  this  land  has 
■which  have  been,  nurtured  under  its  influence,  never  since  swerved  from  its  loyalty  to  the 
and  of  its  peculiar  practical  energy  as  seen  in  faith  of  Geneva.  In  the  form  of  Congrega- 
ite  pohty  and  reformatory  spirit.  Our  limits  tionalism,  the  same  system  of  faith  was  trans- 
allow  only  a  few  condensed  statements  under  planted  to  the  new  world  by  the  pilgrims  who 
each  of  these  heads, — The  Eeformed  move-  landed  on  Plymouth  rook,  and  by  large  subso- 
ment  began  in  Switzerland,  under  the  lead  of  qnent  immigrations  ;  in  the  form  of  Presby- 
Zwingli,  the  hero  of  ZUrioh,  as  early  as  1516 ;  terianism  (including  tho  German  and  Dutoli- 
in  Basel  it  was  marshalled  by  fficolampadius  Eeformed  churches)  it  was  planted  in  the  mid- 
and  Buliinger ;  Gieneva  was  ai'oused  by  the  in-  die  and  southern  colonies  by  emigrants  firom 
trepid  Tarel,  and  taught  and  organized  hj  CaJ-  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Holland ;  and 
Tin,  who  came  thither,  a  refugee  from  France,  at  no  period  since  has  it  ceaaed  to  exert  a 
in  1536.  The  whole  of  Switzerland  was  rovo-  strong  and  vital  influence  iipon  the  pi-inciples 
lutionized  by  a  grand  xwpular  movement.  Tho  and  histoiy  of  this .  oountry.  The  Baptist 
same  form  of  faith  was  planted  in  the  Palati-  chnrchcs  of  England  and  America  adopt  in 
nate,  where  was  formed  the  German  Eeformed  the  main  the  same  system  of  f«th.  In  other 
church,  under  the  elector  Frederio  III.,  oombin-  parts  of  the  world,  by  colonization  and  emi- 
ing  the  spirit  of  Melanchthou  with  that  of  Cal-  gration,  tlie  Reformed  church  is  also  widely 
Tin.  It  was  accepted  in  Bremen,  1561-'81 ;  in  diflnaed.  .  In  the  fi'eest  and  most  advancing 
ITaaaan,  1586,;  in  Anhalt,  lB96;inHesse-Oassel,  nations  it  has  had  its  strongest  hold  and  influ- 
1005 ;  and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  ence — in  those  countries  that  are  leading  the 
John  Sigismund,  adopted  it  in  1614.  Its  van  in  the  general  progress  of  mankind, — In 
churches  were  also  scattered  in  Bohemia  and  correspondence  and  harmony  witli  this  wide 
Poland.  The  flrst  reforms  in  Sptun  and  Italy,  geographical  diflusion,  tho  Reformed  church  has 
soon  suppressed,  were  nourished  in  part  under  also  shown  great  productive  power  in  respect 
its  teachings.  In  France  it  attwned  such  vigor  to  confessions  of  faith  and  systems  of  theology, 
that  in  156fl  a  general  synod  was  formed  at  which,  while  retaining  the  same  essential  fea^ 
Paris,  and  its  churches  numbered  some  2,000.  tures,  have  set  forth  dififerent  types  of  doctrine. 
Bathere  they  were  decimated  by  religious  wars,  In  tliia  respect  it  ia  distinguished  from  the  Ro- 
and  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  man  Catholic  and  the  (orthodox)  Lutheran 
1573,  and  enfeebled  by  the  abjuration  of  Prot-  communions.  At  the  very  begmning  of  the 
estantism  by  Henry  of  ITavarre.  The  revooa-  Eeformed  movement,  we  find  Zwingli  and 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Oct.  18,  1686,  de-  Calvin  dififerin^  in  their  modes  of  expounding 

§  rived  2,000,000  of  their  religious  security,  and  the  common  faith — tho  former  resolving  origi- 
rove  out  half  a  million  into  all  parts  of  Europe  nal  sui  into  a  natural  defect,  and  cultivating 
and  America  before  the  close  of  the  century,  theology  more  in  the  Hpu-it  of  the  man  of  let- 
The  Eeformed  system  was  also  planted  in  Hoi-  ters.  Even  in  Switzerland,  beside  the  stiicter 
land,  Voea  and  Esch  bein^  there  the  firet  mar-  traditional  and  scholastic  method,  exemplified 
tyrs  of  the  reformation,  in  1528.  The  fierce  by  Heid^ger,  and  brought  to  its  oonsumma- 
struggle  of  the  United  Netherlands  with  Philip  tion  in  Turretine,  Stapfer  also  taught,  in  his 
II.  of  Spain  (1555-'08)  was  both  for  civil  and  able  "Polemics,"  the  mediate  and  not  the  ei- 
religiona  freedom,  under  the  gi'eat  leadership  clusively  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin. 
of  William,  prince  of  Orange.  The  peace  of  The  famous  school  of  Saumur  in  France,  un- 
'Westphaliainlfi48confirmedtherightsftndlib-  der  the  impulse  of  the  Scotchman  Cameron 
ertiesofthoDntoh  church.  In  England,  the  ref-  and  the  guidance  of  Amyraut,  abandoned  the 
ormation  at  first  advanced  more  slowly.  Oran-  dogma  of  a  limited  atonement  in  favor  of  the 
mer  gave  it  shapp,  mainly  in  the  sense  of  the  scheme  of  a  hypothetical  nniversalism  of  di- 
Eeformed  symbols,  under  Edward  TI.  Theper-  vine  grace.  But  the  most  fruitful  seminary  of 
seoutions  under  Mai-y  (1563-'8)  sent  the  most  these  Calvinistio  systems  in  the  17th  century- 
ardent  of  England's  reformers  to  Zurich  and  Ge-  was  Holland,  Its  divines  were  at  flrst  di- 
neva,  whence  they  brought  hack  the  seeds  of  Tided  between  the  supralapsarian  and  the  in- 
Puritanism.  But  the  Anglican  church,  though  Iralapaarian  schemes.  The  great  Arminian 
allied  to  tlie  Reformed  faith  in  its  articles  of  oontroversf  led  ia  the  convocation  of  the 
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synod  of  Dort,  1618-'19,  at  whict  reprosonta-  iatin  Byatem  in  its  produotive  vigor  upon  the 
tives  attended  from  the  Englisli  churoli  e.s  well  coatinent  of  Europe,  -was  the  rise  of  its  moat 
as  from  other  refonned  commnnions ;  and  elaborate  and  philosophieal  defender  in  our 
where,  against  the  Remonstrants,  the  five  own  land,  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Edwards, 
poiata  of  Calvinism  were  ai'tieulately  defined,  (See  Edwakds,  Johathak.)  He  stands  at  the 
viz. :  1,  unconditional  election;  3,  parfioular  head  of  a  school,  that  of  the  so  called  New 
redemption ;  3,  total  depravity ;  4,  grace  irre-  England  theology,  whioli  may  well  vie  with 
aistible  i  5,  the  perseveranoe  of  tiie  saints,  any  European  type  of  this  system  in  ingenuity, 
Three  prominent  types  of  theology  were  rep-  compi-ehensiyeness,  and  moral  vigor.  Denying 
resented  in  the  subsequent  relipons  develop-  a  limited  atonement,  insisting  upon  the  distinc- 
ment  in  the  Netherlands :  1,  the  scholastic,  tion  between  natural  ability  and  moral  inabil- 
advocated  by  Maresius,  Wendelin,  Gomarus,  ity,  making  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in. 
and  Voetius ;  2,  the  federal  theology,  or  the  holy  love,  and  opposing  the  dogma  of  imme- 
tJieology  which  takes  the  idea  of  covenants  as  diate  imputation,  it  has  exerted  a  prevailing 
its  central  conception,  which  received  its  full-  influence  upon  the  tone  of  theological  speeula- 
est  exposition  in  the  works  of  Ooccoius  and  Wit-  tion,  and  borne  permanent  fruits  in  the  writings 
sius,  modifying  the  rigidity  of  the  scholastic  of  Bellamy,  Hopl;ins,  Smalley,  the  younger 
fonnulas  by  a  more  biblical  and  historical  Edwards,  and  Emmons.  The  later  representa- 
method;  and  8,  the  Cai'tesian  type,  which  tives  of  the  Reformed  dogmatics  upon  the  con- 
madeuse  of  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  tinent  of  Europe,  as  Scmeiermacher,  Ebrard, 
Descartes  to  expound  and  vindicate  the  Chris-  Schneckerburger,  Schweizer,  and  Vinet,  have 
tian  system,  and  rendered  good  service  in  gir-  advocated  it  in  a  historical  and  philosophical, 
ing  a  more  systematic  form  to  natural  theology,  rather  than  a  traditional  and  scholaslJc  spirit, 
as  the  logical  basis  of  revealed  theoli^y,  and  — Inestimatingtheinfluenceoftliis  system,  we 
in  the  attempt  to  harmonize  the  rights  of  rea-  oughtnot  topass  unnoticed  the  factthat  a  large 
son  witli  the  demands  of  faith.  The  Reformed  proportion  of  the  denominations  and  sects  of 
theology  of  the  Palatinate  found  its  best  ex-  modem  Christendom  have  spruiig  into  being 
pression  in  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  drawn  up  from  its  impnlse,-  or  in  opposition  to  it.  ThS 
by  Uranus  and  Olevianus  in  1508,  and  adopted  was  the  case  with  the  Arminians ;  in  part  also 
as  a  symbol  by  the  German  Reformed  and  with  the  Unitarians  of  Poland,  England,  and 
Dutch  churches.  The  same  system  of  ftuth  in  New  England;  with  the  Baptists  in  their  vari- 
Eiigland,  Scotland,  and  Ameiica  received  its  ous  ramifications;  and  with  the  Wesleyans  or 
most  articulate  exposition  in  the  "Westminster  Methodists  of  England  and  America,  The  Re- 
confession  of  faith  and  catechisms,  the  ripest  formed  church  lias  been  fruitftd  in  sects.  The 
product  of  the  confessional  literature  of  the  practice  and  reformatory  vigor  of  this  system 
17th  century,  adopted  by  the  long  parliament  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  a  good  degree  to 
in  1646,  by  the  kirk  of  Scotland  in  1647,  by  its  polity,  in  conjunction  with  its  spirit.  The 
the  Cambridge  synod  of  New  England  in  1648,  Lutheran  church  of  Europe  has  always  been 
and  by  the  Presbyterian  ohuroh  of  Ameiica  in  under  bonds  to  tlie  state  to  keep  the  peace ; 
1739.  The  sulDsequent  divisions  in  the  Scotch  the  Reformed  churches  have  more  freouenth- 
church  were  idiiefly  upon  the  question  of  the  cldmed  their  own  rights,  and  demanded  a  rel- 
relation  of  the  church  to  the  civil  power  (As-  ative  independence.  The  preabyterian  polity 
sociate  presbytery,  1733  ;  Covenanters,  1743;  was  essentially  a  representative  system ;  its  lay 
Burghers  and  Anti-Bui^hers,  1T47 ;  Relief  8e-  elders  (chosen  for  Itfe  in  Scotland  and  Geneva, 
cession,  1761).  In  the  "marrow  controversy"  and  for  a  limited  period  in  Holland,  France, 
(Fisher's  "Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity")  five  and  Germany)  gave  it  vitality.  Its  presbjte- 
propositions  were  condemned  in  1730,  which  rial  and  synodid  constitution — aristocratic  in 
were  supposed  to  have  an  Antinomian  ten-  Prance  and  Geneva,  and  more  democratic  in 
denoy.  The'Scottish  orthodoxy  was  upheld  in  Holland  and  Scotland — has  made  it  efficient, 
the  last  half  of  the  I8th  century  by  Erskine,  It  haa  alao  been  zealous  in  administering  disci- 
Dick,  and  Hill ;  though  somewhat  enfeebled  pline.  The  power  of  the  laify  was  still  fhrther 
by  the  lukewannness  of  the  Robertson  admin-  enhanced  in  the  congregational  or  independent 
istration,  1758-'8a.  It  has  been  revived  in  the  form  of  polity,  so  largely  adopted  in  England 
present  century,  chiefly  through  the  zealoua  by  the  nonconformists,  including  the  Baptists, 
advocacy  of  Chalmers.  In  the  Anglican  church  and  prevalent  in  New  England.  Thus  fitted  to 
there  have  always  remained  some  able  advo-  he  a  working  church,  it  has  in  nic«t  of  ita 
cates  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Re-  branches  been  zealous  in  domestic  and  foreign 
formed  system,  as  Davenant,  Leighton,  Ezekiel  missions,  and  has  not  seldom  led  the  way  to  the 
Hopkins,  and  John  Edwai-ds;  but  it  has  chiefly  progressive  reforms  that  characterize  modei'n 
flourished  among  the  nonconformists  of  Eng-  society.  And  with  aU  the  strictness  of  its  the- 
iand,  represented  by  such  men  as  Thomas  Wat-  ological  system,  it  has  almost  uniformly  been 
son,  Baxter,  Owen,  Howe,  Ridgeley,  Matthew  inclined  to  cooperate  in  philanthropic  and  re- 
Henry,  and  Isaac  Watts,  not  to  name  men  of  ligious  movements  with  tlioso  of  other  shades 
later  date.    In  the  writings  of  Tobias  Crisp  it  of  belief. 

is  Antinomian  in  its  tendency.— Neai'ly  con-  EEFORMED      PEOTESTANT      DUTCH 

temporaneous  with  the  decline  of  the  Calviu-  CHURCH,  a  religious  body  which  arose  in  the 
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Netherlands  early  in  the  16th  eentiiry.  It  at-  ant  spirit.  The  church  and  republic  of  the 
toined  its  form  and  organization  during  tKo  Netheriatida  furnished  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
long  and  celebrated  struggle  against  Philip  II,  pressed  of  every  creed  and^  nation.  At  the 
under  the  leadership  of  the  princes  of  Orange,  present  time  the  ministers  and  membera  of  Ihe 
For  &  long  time  those  who  embraced  the  evaa-  national  church  have  to  a  ^-eat  extent  departed 
gelical  doctrines  could  worship  only  with  the  from  the  evangelical  doctnnes  of  the  standards, 
UtmoBt  pritacy,  and  they  denominated  their  and  rationalistic  and  Sooinlan  ideas  gi'eatly  pre- 
assemblies  the  churches  of  the  Netherlands  vail  amoi^  them.  Yet  there  are  many  emi- 
Tinder  the  ctoss.  In  1561  a  confession  of  faith  nent  men,  civilians  as  well  as  miniatera,  who 
was  published  by  Guido  de  Bres,  called  the  are  speaking  boldly  for  evaagelical  views.  A 
Be^c  confesfflon,  modelled  after  that  of  the  few  yeai-s  ago  some  ministers,  on  account  of 
Oalvinistio  charch  of  France.  It  was  adopted  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  civil  authorities 
by  the  first  synod  held  in  15fi3  at  "Wesel  on  the  to  evangelical  preaching,  and  after  having  been 
Ehine.  Pahlic  iield  preaching  was  introduced  fined  and  imprisoned,  seceded  from  the  clinreh. 
about  the  same  time,  and  also  singing  in  the  na-  They  have  established  a  theological  seminary, 
tive  language.  Chnreheswere  formed  afterthe  and  have  gathered  a  number  of  congregations. 
Genevan  presbyterian  model,  and  at  the  synod  — The  church  was  introduced  into  America 
of  Wesel  rules  of  church  order  were  adopted,  early  in  the  ITth  century.  The  first  permanent 
and  the  scattered  churches  were  organized  aa  agricultural  settlement  in  New  Netherlands  was 
one  combined  body.  Soon  afterward  the  yoke  made  in  1623,  andsoon  the  colonists  enjoyed  the 
of  Spmn  was  formally  thrown  off  by  the  prov-  services  of  two  irankbesoeciera  or  consolers  of 
inces,  and  the  Protestant  faith  became  the  re-  the  sick,  who  were  officers  of  the  church,  and 
ligionof  the  state.  Intheearlypai'tof  the  17th  whose  duty  it  waa  to  visit  and  pray  with  the 
century  the  famous  Arminian  controversy  dis-  sick,  and  conduct  public  worship  in  the  ab- 
tracted  the  church.  Arminins,  professor  of  sence  of  a  minister.  These  read  tJie  Scriptures 
theology  in  the  university  of  Lejden,  advanced  and  creeds  to  the  people  assembled  in  an  upper 
sentiments  which  were  thought  by  hiscolleague  room  over  a  horse  mill.  In  1638  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Gomarae  to  te  at  vaiiance  with  the  standai'da  Miohaehus  arrived  at  Manhattan,  organized  a 
of  the  church.  A  controversy  arose,  in  which  consistoiT',  administered  the  saaraments,  and 
ministers  and  church  members  throughout  tlie  performed  all  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  He 
country  took  sides,  the  larger  portion  by  far  was  succeeded  in  1033  by  the  Kev.  Everardus 
sympathizing  with  the  Gomai-ists,  while  those  Bogai-dus,  who  waa  accompanied  by  the  fii-st 
who  were  high  in  political  power  for  the  most  schoolmaster,  Adam  Eoelandsen.  BogarduB 
part  favored  me  Arminians.  In  a  remonstrance  marriedthe  widow  AnnetjeJanaen,  whose  form 
to  the  states,  the  views  of  the  Arminians  oil  has  now  become  the  valuable  property  held  by 
the  famous  five  points  of  predestination,  re-  the  corporation  of  Trinity  church.  In  his  time 
demption,  depravity,  conversion,  and  persever-  a  plain  wooden  building  was  put  up  for  worship 
ance  were  defined.  From  this  paper  lliey  were  in  Broad  street,  between  Pearl  and  Bridge.  The 
called  Remonstrants,  and  their  opponents  were  second  building  was  erected  under  the  admia- 
frora  then-  reply  called  Oontra^Eemonstranta.  istration  of  Director  Kieft  in  1643,  and  stood 
The  Oonti'a-E«monstrants  urged  tlie  call  of  a  within  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  on  the 
national  synod  to  decide  on  the  new  opinions,  Battery,  After  the  euiTender  of  New  Amster- 
and  the  Eemonati'onts  opposed  it.  The  foi-mer  dam  to  the  English  in  1664,  this  church  waa 
contended  for  the  independence  of  the  church  used  by  the  military  chaplains  when  not  oc- 
in  matfera  of  discipline ;  the  latter  deferred  cupied  by  the  consistory ;  and  when  the  Dutch 
much  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  government,  people  removed  into  tlieir  new  edificein  Garden 
At  length,  after  a  protracted  conti'ovei'sy  under  street,  it  was  used  by  the  English  garrison  for 
thestadtbolderMaurice,  anational  synodmetat  worship  down  to  1741.  Public  worship  waa 
Dortinl618,andcontinuedinsessionS  montlis.  commenced  at  Albany  perhaps  as  early  as  at 
By  it  the  doctrines  of  the  Remonstrants  were  New  Amsterdam,  but  the  firat  minister  there 
condemned,  and  those  who  had  taught  them  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  was  Johannes 
were  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  deprived  Megapolensis,  who  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
of  all  ecclesiastical  and  academical  offices.  1643  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Indians  who 
The  decision  of  the  synod  was  followed  by  the  came  to  Fort  Orange  to  trade.  During  the 
action  of  the  states  forbidding  all  assemblies  Dutch  rule  churches  were  also  established  at 
of  the  Remonstrants,  and  banishing  many  of  Eaopua  (Kingston,  N.  T.),  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
the  deposed  ministers.  The  Eemonstranta  were  lands,  and  Brooklyn.  New  Amsterdam  at  the 
afterward  tolerated,  and  have  continued  aa  a  timeofits  surrender  contained onlyaboutl,500 
email  sect  in  the  Netherlands,  while  their  doc-  inhabitants,  and  in  the  entire  province  of  New 
trines  have  spread  widely  into  other  countries.  Netherlands  there  were  6  churches  and  6  min- 
Ey  this  last  national  synod  of  the  church  in  the  isters.  From  that  time  until  recently  the  pro- 
Netherlands  her  doctrines  and  order  were  gress  of  the  chm-oh  in  America  has  been  ne- 
finally  settled.  Through  the  remainder  of  the  ccssarily  slow  for  the  following  reasons ;  1. 
century  she  was  greatly  prospered,  was  zeal-  The  emigration  from  the  Netherlands  almost 
ously  carried  into  all  the  Dutch  colonies  east  and  entirely  ceased,  and  many  famihes  willing  to 
west,  and  was  known  especially  for  her  toler-    live  only  under  their  native  government  re- 
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turned  to  the  Notherlanda.  2,  Government  organization  -was  effected.  He  was  a  native  of 
patronage  was  removed  on  the  transfer  of  tlie  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  and  while  a  student  of 
province  to  the  Britisii  and  the  introduction  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Utrecht  was  much 
the  Engl^h  church,  to  which  church  also  ad-  occupied  in  giving  the  Holland  ministers  accu- 
vantages  were  given  amounting  to  its  virtual  rate  ideas  of  the  wants  of  the  church  in  Amer- 
establishment  iiy  law  in  New  York,  West-  ica,  and  in  impressing  it  upon  them  that  her 
cheater,  Queens,  and  Eiohmond.  8.  TheDutch  independence  was  necessary  to  her  continuance, 
language  was  used  eiciusively  in  worship  down  They  approved  of  liis  plans.  On  his  vetui-n  to 
to  the  year  1763;  consequently  the  church  America  a  convention  of  ministers  and  elders 
could  not  gather  within  her  fold  those  who  met  in  Uew  York  in  Oct.  1771.  By  this  con- 
used  another  language,  nor  extend  herself  to  vention,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  marked 
new  settlements.  Meanwhile  the  English  Ian-  hy  entire  harmony,  three  objects  were  secured; 
gu  age  was  used  in  schools  and  in  public  busi-  1,  the  internal  arrangement  and  government 
ness,  and  had  at  last  become  the  prevailing  and  of  the  churches,  embracing  the  organization  of 
popular  tongue.  The  church  saffered  loss  by  superior  dmroh  Judicatories  and  measures  for 
her  tardiness  to  introduce  this  language  into  the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  the- 
her  public  services.  A  demand  was  made  for  ology ;  2,  healing  of  dissensions ;  3,  correspon- 
its  introduction  into  the  church  at  New  York,  dence  with  the  church  in  Holland.  The  acts 
which  awakened  hitter  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  convention  were  soon  followed  by  the 
of  the  older  members.  By  means  of  this  diffi-  approbation,  good  wishes,  and  pra:^ers  of  tho 
culty,  three  classes  of  persons  were  lost  to  tho  cl^is  of  Amsterdam.  The  church  in  Holland 
church :  1,  those  who  were  anxious  to  enjoy  made  it  an  express  condition  of  the  indepen- 
Engliah  preaching  and  could  not  endure  tho  deuce  of  tie  church  in  America  that  she  should 
delay  of  its  introduction ;  S,  the  lovers  of  peace,  at  once  initiate  measures  for  the  training  of  a 
who  sought  it  in  other  communions ;  8,  those  learned  ministry.  The  classia  of  Amsterdam 
over-zealous  adherents  of  the  Dutch  party  who  was  therefore  petitioned  to  send  over  a  profes- 
pi-eferred,  if  they  must  hear  English,  to  heai'  it  sor  of  theology,  but  instead  of  this  they  reoom- 
in  the  Episcopal  church.  In  1763  the  Eev.  mended  tlie  appointment  of  Dr.  Livingston. 
Archibald  Laidlie  was  called  to  preach  in  the  On  account  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revoln- 
English  language,  and  his  first  sennon  wasde-  tionarywar,  his  appointment  was  delayed  until 
livered  to  au  immense  audience  in  the  Middle  1784.  Dining  the  war  the  congregations  in 
Dutch  church,  tlie  present  jwst  ofQoe.  Down  New  York  were  scattered,  the  houses  of  wor- 
to  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the  ship  desecrated,  and  of  the  4  pastors,  8  never 
Dutch  continued  to  he  the  prevailing  language  returned  to  their  field  of  labor.  The  church 
in  the  various  pulpits,  but  after  that  it  rapidly  now  completed  her  organization  by  the  forma- 
gave  way  to  the  Engli^  and  now  is  no  more  tion  of  a  general  synod,  which  at  first  met 
heard  in  public  worship,  save  in  the  churches  triennialiy,  but  siace  1813  annually.  A  conati- 
composed  of  recent  emigrants  irom  Holland,  tution,  compiled  by  Dps.  Livingston  and  Romeya 
The  minutes  of  the  general  synod  began  to  be  from  the  acts  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  adapted 
kept  in  English  in  1794.  4.  The  church  suffered  to  the  church  in  this  country,  was  adopted.  In 
from  a  deficiency  of  ministers,  and  the  obsta-  1770,  through  eiforts  of  the  coetus  party,  a 
clea  that  were  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  supply,  charter  had  been  obtained  for  a  college,  to  bo 
She  had  no  educational  institutions,  and  no  called  Queen's,  which  was  established  at  New 
church  judicatory  with  power  of  ordination;  Brunswick,  IT.  J.,  and  whose  first  president 
her  ministers  all  bdonged  to  the  olassis  of  was  the  Eev,  Dr.  Jacobus  K.  Hardenbergh,  A 
Amsterdam,  and  to  that  classis  she  applied  for  chief  object  of  this  college  was,  as  its  charter 
ministers,  and  to  it  sent  her  candidates  to  re-  declares,  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  ministry 
ceive  ordination.  By  these  means  the  congre-  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  and  it  was  re- 
gations  were  often  subjected  to  great  delay  and  quired  tliat  its  president  should  be  a  member 
expense.  Then  arose  the  noted  eoeUn  and  eon-  of  that  chureh,  Fi-om  fear  of  awakening  old 
/cvenUe  controversy.  The  coetua  was  a  body  prejudices,  the  professorship  of  theology  was 
formed  in  1747,which  possessed  no  ecclesiastical,  kept  separate  from  tlie  college  until  1810,  At 
but  only  advisory  powers.  From  this  sprang  the  that  time,  in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between 
coetus  party,  who  proposed  that  this  assembly  the  general  synod  aad  the  bowd  of  ti-ustees, 
should  be  changed  into  a  regular  olassis,  that  an  Dr.  Livingston,  who  had  hitherto  taught  hia 
educational  iustitution  should  be  established,  students  in  theology  while  holding  his  pastoral 
and  that  the  church  should  thus  boldly  under-  ohai^  in  New  York,  gave  up  his  charge,  re- 
take to  supply  herself  with  a  ministry.  This  moved  to  New  Brunswick,  and  assumed  the 
was  opposed  by  tho  conferentie,  who  zealously  office  of  president  of  the  college,  which  he 
advocated  a  continuation  of  the  state  of  depen-  held  in  connection  with  his  professorship  until 
dence  on  Holland.  This  controversy  was  car-  his  death  in  1835.  In  1825  the  college,  whose 
ried  on  in  a  bitter  spirit  and  to  the  banishment  exercises  had  for  some  years  been  suspended, 
of  peace  from  many  churches  for  a  number  of  was  revived  under  the  name  of  Eutgers,  given 
years.  At  last^  through  the  agency  of  the  in  honor  of  Ool.  Henry  Eutgers  of  New  York, 
Eev.  .John  IL  Livingston,  D.D.,  the  breach  was  and  a  new  covenant  was  framed  between  the 
healed,  and  in  1771  an  independent  church  synod  and  board  of  trustees.   (See  New  Biraaa- 
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'wioK.J— Members  of  the  Dutch  church  ooOper-  Dort.    The  Belgio  confession  of  faith,  as  has 

ated  in  1793  with  many  from  other  churches  heen  previously  stated,  whs  pnblished  in  1561, 

in  forming  the  New  Yori:  missionary  society,  and  adopted  as  a  standai-d  by  the  synod 
Ministers  were  also  sent  on  missionai-y  tours  to  of  Weael  in  1568,  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Canada,  and  some  ehui-ches  were    organization  of  the  Reformed  church  in  tha 

established,  but  by  reason  of  distance  and  in-  Netherlands,  and  in  its  3T  articles  presents  a 

herect  weakneaa  they  were  soon  lost.    The  complete  systematic  view  of  the  doctrines  of 

efforts  of  the  church  at  extension  were  after-  the  reformation.    The  Heidelberg  catechism 

ward  mainly  directed  to  western  New  York,  was  received  about  the  same  time.    It  had 

and   about  the  year  1830,  when   the  present  been  composed  by  oi-der  of  the  elector  Freder- 

board  of  domestic  missions  was  organized,  a  jc  III.  for  the  Palatinate,  by  tirsinus,  a  profes- 

number  of  important  posts  were  occupied.     In  sor  in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  Oevi- 

1886  missions  to  the  western  states  were  com-  anus,  a  court  preacher.    It  was  intended  by 

menoed.    At  present  there  are  48  churches  in  the  doctor  to  be  a  harmoniKing  symbol  of  faith, 

the  western  states,  of  which  35  are  composed  to  be  received  by  both  the  Lutherans  and  Be- 

of  recent  emigrants  from  Holland,    There  are  formed  in  his  dominions.    The  church  in  the 

no  churches  in  Sew  England,  and  none  south  Netherlands  heaitily  adopted  it,  divided  it  into 

of  Philadelphia.    Five  sisths  of  the  churches  62  Loi-d's  days,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not 

are  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  only  lie  taught  to  the  youth,  but  expounded 

Two  thirds  of  all  the  churches  in  the  connec-  once  in  the  course  of  every  year  from  the  pul- 

tlon  have  been  organized  within  the  last  40  pit.     The  canons  were  adopted  by  the  synod 

years,  and  during  that  time  the  ministry  has  of  Dort  in  1619,  and  framed  with  special  refer- 

increaaed  more  than  fourfold  in  numbers.    In  enoe  to  the  5  points  of  the  Arminians  which 

1817  the  general  sjTiod  eoSperated  with  the  were  condemned  by  that  synod.     Inthechnroh 

Associate  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  elmrches  of  the  Netherlands,  forms  of  prayer  were  at 

in  the  formation  ofthe  united  foreign  mission-  first  mod  in  oi-dinary  public  worship  in  con- 

ary  society,  whioh  in  1826  was  merged  in  the  ncotion  with  extemporaneous  prayers.    Suoli 

American  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  forms  are  now  found  in  the  iitur^  of  the  Ee- 

niisMons.    In  1882  the  synod  made  an  arrange-  formed  Dutch  church   in  America,  but  their 

ment  with  the  American  board,  under  wiiich  use,  though  allowed,  ia  not  enjoined.    Practi- 

in  1836  a  band  of  missionaries  went  forth  from  cally  they  are  regarded  83  directories  for  the 

the  Dntch  chureh  destined  for  the  Dutch  EMt  performance  of  that  part  of  the  service.  .There 

Indies.  Stations  were  commenced  on  the  island  are  other  portions  of  the  litui^  whose  use  is 

of  Borneo,  and  soon  a  part  of  the  band  was  made  obligatory  by  the  consUtution,  viz.,  forma 

sent  to  establish  a  mis^on  at  Amoy  in  China,  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  for 

On  account  of  a  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  ordination  and  installation  of  ministers, 

the  missionaries  and  a  lack  of  reenforcements,  eldei-s,  and  deacons,  and  for  the  exoommunioa- 

the  stations  on  Borneo  were  after  a  few  years  tion  and  readmission  of  members.    This  litur- 

abandoned.    The  missionaries  at  Amoy  have  gj  in  its  essential  parts  was  composed  for  the 

been  eminently  successful.    Ia  southern  India  church  in  London  in  1551  by  Jan  Laski  or 

are  several  churches  forming  the  olassia  of  Ar-  ^  Lasoo,  who  uaedthe  labors  of  Calvin,  Polanus, 

cot,  and  ministered  to  by  5  sons  of  the  late  and  others.    This  church  in  London  was  com- 

Eev.  Dr.  John  Scndder.    "file  aiTangement  with  posed  of  Protestant  refugees  from  Germany 

the  American  board  continued  in  force  until  and  the  Netherlands,  who  in  Britain  under  the 

1857,  when  an  amicable  separatton  was  effect-  i-eign  of  Edward  VI,  found  an  asylum  from 

ed,  and  the  missions  of  Amoy  and  Arcot  were  persecution.    Driven  back  to  the  continent  on 

transferred  to  the  Eeformed  Dutch  church.   In  theaocessionof  Mary,  they  carried  their  titui^ 

1859  missionaries  were  sent  to  Japan.    Beside  with  them.    It  was  rearranged  by  Dalthenus, 

theboardof  domestic  and  foreignmissions,  the  and  adopted  substantially  by  the  first  synod  of 

general  synod  has  established  a  board  of  Sabbath  tlie  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 

school  union;  a  board  of  education  for  the  aid  held  at  Wesel  in  1568.    It  was  afterward  re- 

of  pious  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for  vised  and  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Dort.  The 

the  ministry ;  a  board  of  publication,  which  English  translation  now  in  use  in  this  countiy 

aims  to  spread  a  sound  religious  literature ;  was  first  published  by  the  consistory  of  the 

and  a  relief  fnnd  for  tlie  aid  of  disabled  minis-  collegiate  church  of  New  York  in  1767.    In 

tersandthefomiliesof  deceased  ones. — In  1822  1853  a  movement  was  made  for  the  reviaoa 

the  Eev.  Solomon  Froeligh,  D.D.,  of  Hacken-  and  amendment  of  the  litui^.    This  subject 

sack  and  Sehralenburg,  N.  J.,  and  a  few  other  "was  under  consideration  until  1868,  when  it 

ministers,  seceded  with  their  congregations  from  was  decided  that  no  alterations  should  be  made, 

the  Dutch  church,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  a  The  prescribed  oi'der  of  public  worship  is  as 

prevmling  laxness  in  doctrine  and  disdpline,  follows :  1,  after  a  space  for  private  devotion, 

and  oi^nized  the  "True   Reformed   Dntch  invocation;  2,  salutation;  3,  reading  the  ten 

church."  It  numbers  less  thanao  congregations,  conimandmenta  or  some  other  portion  of  Scrip- 

— ^The  doctrinal  standai-ds  of  the  church  ai'e :  ture,  or  both ;  4,  sin^ng  ;  5,  prayer ;  6,  sing- 

1,  the  Belgic  confession  of  faith;  3,  theHeidel-  ing;   7,  sermon;  8,  prayer;  6,  collection  of 

berg  catediism;  8,  the  canons  ofthe  synod  of  alms;    10,  singing;    11,  benediction.    In  the 
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other  flervioes  of  the  daj  the  raiding  of  the  either  by  the  consistory  or  the  male  oomnmni- 
oommandments  is  omitted,  and  the  last  service  eauts,  and  in  hoth  oases  their  names  are  pub- 
is alu  ays  to  he  cnnduded  with  tlie  dosology.  lished  to  the  congregation  for  approval.  They 
Tormerly,  the  apostles'  cieed  was  lecifed,  and  hold  office  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
a  clerk  (vooileser),  who  was  also  chorister,  which  term  they  may  be  reelected.  The  clas- 
1  onducted  the  opening  seryioes  Itom  his  desk  sis  corresponds  to  the  presbytery  in  the  Pres- 
below  the  piilpit  by  reading  the  command-  byterian.  church,  and  is  composed  of  a  number 
meats  and  a  iJiaptei,  and  announcmg  and  of  ministers,  with  elders  delegated,  one  from 
I  lading  la  the  singing  of  a  paalm  The  min-  each  church  witliin  a  certdn  district.  Tlie 
latei  had  an  honi  glass  standing  on  the  pul-  classis  is  a  oonrt  of  appeal  from  the  judicial  de- 
pit,  to  mo'wure  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  cisions  of  consistories.  It  approves  of  calls,  dis- 
the  scimon,  which  was  recommended  not  to  solves  pastoral  connections,  and  ordains  and 
exceed  an  hour.  On  some  pait  of  eveiy  Sab-  deposes  ministers.  The  particuJar  synods,  of 
bath  aportion  of  theHeidelberg  oatechismwaa  which  there  are  three,  those  of  ITew  York, 
expounded.  Great  care  was  from  the  first  Albany,  and  Chicago,  are  delegated  bodies 
taken  in  the  instruction  of  the  young.  OhU-  composedof  two  ministers  and  two  elders  ft'om 
dren  were  almost  nnivei'sally  baptized,  and  each  classia  within  the  bounds  of  the  synod, 
provision  was  made  for  their  insti-uotion  in  These  are  ooui'ta  of  appeal  from  the  deoiaona 
Christian  doctrine  by  parents,  church  officers,  of  the  classes;  they  form  new  classes,  and 
and  aohoohnasters.  Theschool  was  an  append-  transfer  oongi-egations  froiu  one  olaesistoan- 
oge  of  the  church,  taught  by  a  sohoolmaster  other.  The  general  synod  is  the  highest  court 
appointed  by  the  oonmstory,  and  was  constant-  of  appeal,  and  is  composed  of  three  ministers 
ly  visited  by  the  minister  and  elders.  The  and  three  elders  from  every  classia  in  the 
school  oame  with  the  church  into  this  country,  connection.  It  constitntes  pai-tionlar  synods, 
but  the  continued  connection  became  in  time  appoints  theolo^cal  professors,  has  the  man- 
impracticable.  Interesthaslatelybeenreawak-  agement  of  the  theological  seminaiy  and  the 
ened  in  this  subject,  and  parochial  schools  have  various  boards,  and  esercises  a  general  super- 
been  established  in  a  number  of  congregations,  visory  power  over  the  concerns  of  the  church. 
In  public  worship  only  such  psalms  and  liymriB  It  cannot  alter  or  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
are  sung  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  church,  bat  may  recommend  alterations,  which 
general  synod.  Singing  in  the  English  language  can  be  adopted  only  by  the  votes  of  amnjority 
was  introduced  in  1767.  Inl813  the  Eev.  Dr.  of  the  classes.— The  reports  of  J860  give  the 
Livingston,  by  order  of  the  general  synod,  com-  following  statistics :  particular  synods,  3 ;  claa- 
piled  the  "Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns"  now  ses,  81;  churches,  870;  ministers,  387;  cora- 
in  use,  to  which,  however,  large  additions  of  municnntSj  60,437 ;  eontribntions,  $128,010.82, 
hymns  have  subsequently  been  made.  The  ob-  "The  Christian  Intelligencer,"  which  isdevot- 
servance  of  the  principal  feast  days,  as  Christ-  ed  to  the  interests  of  the  church  and  mainly 
mas,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Whitsuntide,  was  supported  by  its  members,  is  the  oldest  reli- 
denounced  by  the  eaily  synods  in  the  Nethei'-  gions  weekly  in  the  city  of  New  York  next  to 
lands;  but  as  it  was  found  that  the  people  liie  "New  York  Observer,"  having  been  estab- 
\vould  otharwisa  devote  them  to  their  pleas-  lished  in  1828. 

urea,  it  was  aftenvard  oi-ddned  that  public  EEFEIGEEANTS.  See  FiiEEZiwa  Mktubbs. 

worship  should  be  conducted  on  them,  and  they  EEFEIGEEATOE,   an   ice  chest  in  which 

thus  be  turned  to  profit    In  accordance  with  articles  of  food  are  placed  with  ice  for  the  pur- 

this  they  wei-e.  for  a  long  tune  careftiJly  ob-  pose  of  keeping  them  cool,  and  thus  preaerv- 

served  by  the  church  in.  America,  nor  has  re-  ing  them  from  spoCing.    This  is  an  important 

spect  for  them  ceased  in  some  of  tie  congrega^  American  invention,  introduced  not  many  years 

tions  at  this  day. — The  government  of  flie  since,  and  now  almost  a  necessary  article  of 

church  is  according  to  the  Genevan  presbyte-  household  furniture.    It  is  also  of  great  service 

rian  model.     The  officers  are  ministers,  elders,  in  market  houses  and  upon  freight  trains,  wher- 

and  deacons,  to  which  may  be  added  professoi-s  ever  fresh  meat  or  fish  is  kept  on  hand,  partio- 

of  theology.    The  elders  have  in  connection  ularly  in  southei-n  cities.    In  its  common  form 

with  the  ministers  the  spiritual  oversight  of  it  may  be  a  mere  box  with  shelves  and  a  cover 

the  church.    They  i-eoeive,  watch  over,  die-  opening  at  the  top,  or  doors  at  the  side ;  but 

miss,  and  discipline  members.    The  board  of  this  is  an  objectionable  arrangement  both  as 

elders  corresponds  to  the  session  in  the  Pres-  regards  economy  of  room  and  the  admisdon 

bjteriiin  chnroh.    The  deacons  collect  and  ad-  of  warm  air  whenever  the  chest  is  opened ;  and 

minister  aims.    The  minister,  elders,  and  dea-  moreover  meats  are  tonghened  Mid  otherwise 

cons,  or  the  elders  and  deacons  if  there  be  no  injured  by  contact  with  ice.    In  its  most  per- 

minister,  compose  the  consistory,  to  which  the  feet  form  the  refrigerator  is  lined  throughout 

goves-unient  of  the  individual  church  belongs,  with  zinc,  leaving  a  space  all  around  filled  with 

In  the  great  m^ority  of  cases  they  are  also  the  wr  or  any  other  good  non-conductor  of  heat, 

trustees  to  wliom  the  management  of  the  tem-  as  fine  charcoal,  &o.   It  is  provided  with  draw- 

poriilities  is  committed.    The  elders  and  dea-  ers  like  those  of  a  bureau,  except  that  they  do 

cons  are  elected  on  the  organization  of  a  church  not  extend  quite  to  the  back,  a  partition  being 

by  the  male  communicants,  and  subsequently  placed  so  aa  to  leave  a  space  of  about  an  inch 
VOL.  xiv. — 2 
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for  the  air  to  pass  down  from  a  shelf  in  the  EEGELLUS,  Lake  op,  a  small  lake  in  La- 
upper  poition  upon  which  lumps  of  ica  ai-e  tium,  where,  in  498  or  496  E.  C,  was  fought 
placed,  hemg  iiitiodin,ed  through  the  top.  A  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  last 
channel  is  made  at  the  back  edge  of  thia  shelf  Eoman  king.  Its  site  haa  been  considered 
and  agamst  the  partition  to  cateh  the  water,  doubtful,  but  it  is  now  generally  supposed  to  he 
and  another  is  made  on  the  bottom  floor.  In  identical  with  the  lake  of  Oornufelle,  at  the 
the  bottom  of  eacli  drawer,  and  also  through  foot  of  the  hUl  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
the  shelf  upon  which  it  slides,  holes  are  made  Fi'ascati  (the  ancient  Tuscnlnm),  12  m.  8.  E.  of 
for  the  circulation  of  the  wr,  which,  passing  Rome;  this  lake  was  formed  by  a  volcanic 
down  behind  the  partition,  turns  nnder  it  and  crater  abont  -J-  m.  in  diameter,  and  was  artiO- 
flows  up  tln'ough  the  drawere  to  the  front  of  oially  drained  in  the  17th  century,  HereTarquin 
the  Tipper  apartment  which  contains  the  ice.  tlie  Proud,  having  after  the  failure  of  Poraena's 
"Whenever  a  drawer  is  partially  opened  and  espedition  enlisted  the  Latins  in  his  cause,  with 
shut  tliis  circulation  ia  promoted,  and  at  all  his  son-in-low  Octavius  Mamilius  gave  battle  to 
times  it  is  kept  up  to  some  estent.  A  wire  the  Eomans  nnder  the  dictator  Albinna  Postn- 
gauae  box  containing  charcoal  is  placed  in  the  mius,  was  wounded  and  utterly  defeated,  and 
upper  part,  in  passing  through  which  the  air  fled  alone  from  the  field.  The  cJiiefs  on  both 
is  disinfected  of  any  gases  arising  from  the  de-  Bides  were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Ac- 
composition  of  the  food;  and  aait  reaches  this  cordingto  the  tradition,  the  Eomona  owed  their 
cold  apai-tment  it  ia  condensed  and  deposits  victory  to  Castor  and  Polim,  who  were  seen 
the  pai'tioles  of  moisture  it  took  up  in  passing  to  charge  at  the  head  of  their  cavalry,  and  who 
over  the  articles  in  the  drawers,  and  thus  it  first  made  it  Itnown  in  tlie  forum  at  Kome. 
retnma  purified  and  dried  to  circulate  again.  There  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  them,  where 
Eailroad  oara  ai'e  coustnicted  npon  this  priitci-  the  day  (July  15)  was  afterward  annually  cdft- 

Ele,  in  which  meat,  bntter,  &o.,  are  transported  brated. 

I  summer  eastwai-d  ftom  the  western  states.  EEGIMENT  (Lat.  regimea,  goverment,  from 

EEFUGIO,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  on  the  galf  rego,  to  rule),  a  body  of  troojjs,  whether  infan- 

of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Guadalupe  try,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  variously  numbering 

river  and  Espiritn  Santo  bay,  and  S.  W.  by  the  from  800  to  2,400  men,  and  commanded  by  a 

Aransas,  and  intersected  by  the  San  Antonio,  colonel  and   one  or  more   lieutenant-colonels 

MisMon,  and  other  rivers ;  ai'ea,  about  1,500  and  majors,  accovding  to  the  number  of  battal- 

sq.  m.  i  pop.  in  1860,  1,600,  of  whom  284  were  ions  into  which  it  ia  divided.    The  battalions 

slaves.    Jt  haa  a  level  surface  and  a  generally  are  in  turn  subdivided  into  companies,  each  of 

fertile  soil.    Aransas  bay  lies  almost  wholly  ia  which  is  commanded  by  a  captain  and  one  or 

the  S.  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  Eefugio.  more  lieutenants.    The  regiment  forms  the  Sd 

EEGEITSBTJEG.    See  EixisnoH.  subdivision  of  an  ai'my,  two  or  more  regiments 

EEGGIO  (ano.  JUgitmi  Z^idi),  a  town  of  constituting  a  brigade,  and  two  or  more  bri- 
ll. Italy,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  duchy  of  gades  a  division.  E^mente=originated  in  the 
Hodena,  situated  between  the  rivers  Tassone  French  seryice  abont  1660,  and  within  a  few 
and  Crostolo,  tribntaiies  of  the  Po,  16  m,  W.  yeai's  the  troops  of  the  chief  European  armies 
S.  W.  from  Modena,  and  15  m.  8.  E.  by  E.  were  organized  according  to  the  new  system, 
ftom  Parma;  pop.  abont  16,000.  It  ia  aur-  EEGIOMONTANtTS,  tie  Latin  name  of  Jo- 
rounded  by  ramparts  and  defended  by  a  cita^  hann  MoUer,  a  German  mathematician  (adopt- 
del.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral,  adorned  by  ed  from  his  native  place,  K5nigsbei^  in  Fi-an- 
many  mai-ble  columns  and  fine  statues.  The  conia),  bom  June  6,  1430,  died  in  Eome,  July 
principal  square  is  ornamented  by  a  statue  tra-  6,1476.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  sent  to 
ditionally  stdd  to  represent  Brennna,  the  Gallic  Leipsic  to  study,  and  after  4  yeai's  rivalled 
leader.  There  are  manufactories  of  silk  and  his  teachers  in  knowledge  of  mathemadoa 
Enen.— Eeggio  is  supposed  to  have  been  found-  and  astronomy.  He  then  went  to  Vienna  and 
ed  by  jEmilina  Lepidus,  who  constructed  the  became  the  pupil  of  Purbach,  on  whose  sud- 
famous  jEmilian  way.  Napoleon  erected  it  into  den  death  in  1461  Miiller  was  appointed  to 
a  dukedom  for  Oudinot.  Here  Brntus,  the  his  professorship  in  the  university,  but  before 
father  of  the  tyrannicide,  was  put  to  death  by  entering  upon  it  went  to  Eome  in  company 
Pompey,  and  Ariosto  and  Correggio  were  born,  with  Cardinal  Beasai-ion  to  study  the  Greek  lan- 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  town  and  ruined  castle  gnage.  In  1464  he  gave  a  course  of  instmo- 
of  Canossa.  tion  at  Padua  upon  the  astronomical  writings 

EEGGIO,  or  Santa  Agata  Delia  Gailiwa  of  the  Arabian  philosopher  Alfergan,  and  in 

(ano.  Bhegivm),  a  walied  town  of  8.  Italy,  cap-  the  same  yeai"  returned  to  Vienna  and  entered 

ital  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Calabria  upon  tiie  duties  of  hb  professorship.    A  few 

Ultra  I.J  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  E.  coast  of  yeai's  later  he  removed  to  Enda,  living  at  the 

the  strait  of  Messina,  9  m.  S.  E.  of  Messina  in  court  of  Eing  Matthias  Corvinus,  and  in  1471 

Sicily ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,488.    Silk,  linen  goods,  changed  his  residence  to  Nuremberg,  where  he 

andpotteryareraanufeotm'ed.    TheApennines  formed  an  intimacy  with  Bernard  Walter,  a 

rise  behind  Reggio,  but  the  anrrounding  plain  is  wealthy  citizen,  who  furnished  him  with  astJ'O- 

extremeiy  fertile,  and  contains  large  groves  of  nomical  instruments  and  a  printing  press.    He 

orange,  lemon  and  citron  treea.  (See  Eheoiwm.)  then  commenced  a  aeries  of  important  obsocva- 
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tions  which  demonsti-ated  the  inoorrectaess  of  EEGNIEE,  Mathurin,  a   Frennh  satirist, 

the  Alphonsitie  tablea.    In.  liTi  he  published  bora  in  Oliai'tres,  Deo.  31, 1578,  died  in.  KoueD, 

his  EaUndaHum  Novum,  for  14Y5,  1494,  and  Oct.  23,  IfilS.    He  was  employed  in  the  diplo- 

1613.    This  wa^the  first  astronomical  ftlmanac  matio  service,  and  received  from  Henry  Iv.  a 

issaed  in  Enrape,  and  the  whole  edition  was  pension  of  3,000  livres.    His  worka  comprise 

speedily  sold,  though  the  price  was  13  golden  IB  satires,  3  epistles,  6  elegies,  and  a  few  sacred 

crowns.  Pope  Sistna  IV.,  to  secure  the  services  and  raiaoellaneoua  short  poems, 

of.  Ee^omontanus  in  the  reformation  of  the  EEGULAE  CLEEE8  OF  ST.  PAUL.     8cg 

calendar,  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Eatia-  Baknaeites. 

bon;  and  in  July,  147S,  he  proceeded  to  Eome,  EEGULUS  (Lat,,  a  petty  king  or  chieftain), 

but  died  before  the  work  was  commenced.   He  a  name  applied  by  tbe  alcliemists  to  antimony, 

Tas  the  most  learned  astronomer  that  Eoropa  fi-om  their  belief  that  this  metal  wonld  lead 

had  produced  np  to  his  time.    To  him  we  also  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's 

owe  the  introduction  of  decimal  fractions,  and  stone.    It  was  afterward  applied  to  other  met- 

the  soieuce  of  trigonometry  was  developed  by  als,  as  bismuth,  and  i§  now  nsed  to  designate 

him  to  nearly  its  present  condition.  the  crude  metal  obtained  in  some  smelting 

EEGNAED,  Jban  FKAsgois,  a  ftench  dram-  operations  previons  to  its  boiag  refined,     (See 

atist,  born  in  Paris  in  1647,  or  according  to  Ooppee  Smelting.) 

Befibra,  Feb,  8,  1655,  died  Sept.  5, 1709,  Wben  EEGULUS,  Marcos  ATiLios,  a  Eonian  gen- 
80  yeara  old  he  inherited  from  hia  father  a  con-  era!,  consal  in  267  B.  0.,  when  he  defeated  the 
sidarable  fortune,  and  visited  Italy,  where  he  Sallentini,  took  Brundusium,  and  received  the 
led  a  licentious  life,  and  won  largely  in  gam-  honor  of  a  triumph.  In266,  the  9th  year  of  the 
bling.  After  a  second  visit,  ho  set  sail  in  1678,  first  Punio  war,  he  was  a  second  time  consul,  and 
in  the  same  ship  with  a  mamed  Provencal  in  conjunction  with  his  associate,  L.  Manliua 
lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love,  from  Vnlso  Longua,  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  330  ves- 
Oivita  Veeohia  for  Tonlon;  but  being  captured  eels  to  invade  Africa.  The  Oai-thaginian  fleet 
by  Algerine pirates,  they  weresoldinto^veiy  of  350  sail,  under  Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  en- 
and  t^en  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  em-  countered  liiem,  bat  the  Eomans  were  victo- 
ployed  as  a  cook.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  with  rious,  94  of  the  enemy's  vessels  being  either 
12,000  livres  sent  bylis  family,  he  procured  the  captured  or  destroyed.  The  Eomana  now 
release  of  himself  and  the  lady.  Hearing  on  passed  over  into  Africa,  landed  at  Olypea,  and 
their  retura  to  France  that  her  husband  was  ravaged  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Toward 
dead,  Eegnard  was  about  to  mai'ry  her  when  the  close  of  the  year,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
the  husband  reappeared.  He  then  spent  two  Manlins  returned  to  Eome  with  his  division  of 
years  in  northern  travel,  and  retui-ned  to  Paris  the  forces.  Eegalns  now  captured  town  after 
in  the  beginning  of  1688,  to  lead  ft  life  of  !uxai-y  town,  including  Tunis,  within  20  miles  of 
and  elegance,  writing  plays,  and  engaging  in  a  Carthage,  having  previously  attacked  the  Car- 
literary  warfai'e  with  Boileau.  In  1096  he  pro-  thaginian  army  in  the  mountMns,  where  their 
duced  at  the  theAtre  Fran^m  his  S-aet  comedy  cavalry  and  elephants  conid  be  of  no  service, 
£ejou6m;  one  of  the  mastei-pieees  of  the  French  and  defeated  it  with  a  loss  of  16,000  men  killed 
stage.  He  also  wrote  books  of  travel,  &c.  and  5,000  taken  prisoners.  The  Oarthaginiana 
The  last  edition  of  his  complete  works  is  that  sued  for  peace,  but  when  the  envoys  protested 
of  Alfred  Miohiels  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1855),  against  the  estravagance  of  his  demands,  Eeg- 

EEGNAULT,  HenbiViotoh,  a  French  physi-  nlus  replied;  "Men  who  are  good  for  any 
oist  and  chemist,  born  in.  Aix  la  Ohapelle,  July  thing  should  either  conquer  or  submit  to  their 
21, 1810.  He  holds  the  position  of  engineer-  betters."  The  negotiations  were  broken  off, 
in-ehief  of  mines  and  director  of  the  imperial  and  Xanthippus,  a  Spailan,  was  placed  at  the 
manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres,  and  is  also  head  of  the  Carthaginian  array,  who  defeated 
professor  of  physics  at  the  college  of  France,  the  Eomans  and  took  Eegulus  prisoner.  After 
and  of  chemistry  in  the  polytechnic  school.  6  yeai-s'  captivity,  he  was  sent  (250)  to  Eome 
His  attention  has  been  devoted  chiefl.y  to  heat  along  with  a  Carthaginian  embassy,  on  con- 
in  its  combinations  with  matter,  and  he  was  dition  that  he  would  return  if  the  negotia- 
the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  latent  heat  tions  were  nnauceessful.  But  instead  of  ad* 
of  steam  diminishes  as  the  sensible  heat  in-  vooating  peace,  he  dissuaded  his  countrymen 
creases,  bat  in  a  slower  proportion.  He  has  from  it,  telling  them  that  liis  own  life  was  of 
also  verified  the  law  of  JIariotte  and  Boyle  on  no  consequence,  and  that  moreover  a  slow 
the  compressibility  of  the  gases.  Accounts  of  poison  had  been  given  him,  of  which  he  would 
hia  investigations  on  these  subjects  fill  the  21st  soon  die.  Wben  by  hia  persuasions  the  senate 
vol.oftheif^inoM^ofthe  French  academy  of  refused  to  make  peaee,  he  returned  to  Car- 
sciences.  Analogous  reseai'ches  on  the  apeoiflo  thage.  It  is  said  that  he  was  killed  in  a  chest, 
heat  of  solida  and  liquids,  on  hygrometry,  on  the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  iron 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  kindred  topics,  spikes ;  and  others  relate  that  his  eyelids  were 
have  from  time  to  time  been  published  in  the  out  off,  and  be  was  then  confined  in  a  dark 
Annalea  de  ehimie  et  de  phymque.  He  is  also  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  suddenly  exposed 
the  author  of  an  el&mentary  treatise  on  chemis-  to  the  sun.  The  accounts  of  his  esocutioa  are 
try,  translated  into  several  European  languages,  now  generally  disbelieved. 
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KEICHENBAOH,  Gmna  von,  a  German  Boale.  Fi-om  1830  to  1834  he  waa  engaged  in 
meolianist  and  optician,  born  in  Dnrlach,  Ba-  the  inveatigation  of  the  complicated  products 
den,  Aug.  34,  1773,  died  in  Munich,  May  21,  of  the  distjUotion  of  organic  Eubatanees,  and 
1826.  la  1811  he  entered  the  Bavarian  Berrioe  sncceeded  in  discovering  among  them  a  number 
as  inspector  of  salt  works,  and  founded  in  con-  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
junction  with  8  others  an  establishment  for  existence  and  asefnl  properties  of  whici  were 
making  all  the  instruments  necessary  for  geo-  before  entirely  unknown.  Among  these  are 
detical  and  asti-onomical  undertakings.  Hith-  creosote,  parafBne,  eupion,  pittacal  (possibly 
erto  these  had  never  been  made  witli  complete-  the  same  substance  as  the  dyes  aniline  and 
ness  and  accuracy,  while  the  instruments  that  manve),  pioamar,  eapnomor,  &c.  Under  the 
were  made  at  this  establishment  were  all  that  name  of  eupion  Eeiehenbach  included  the  mix- 
was  desired.  ture  of  hydrocarbon  oils  now  known  as  paraf- 

EEICHENBAOH,  Heibbich  Gottlieb  Lud-  fine  or  coal  oils ;  and  in  his  paper  describing 
wio,  a  German  botanist  and  zoologist,  horn  in  the  substance,  first  published  in  the  2fmes 
Leipaio,  Jan.  8,  1798.  He  studied  medicine  Jahrbuch  der  Ch&itie  ■and  P/tyiik,  B.  ii,,  he 
and  tlie  natural  sciences  in  the  university  of  dwells  upon  the  ftiture  economical  importance 
Leipsio,  and  alter  having  been  extraordinary  of  this  and  of  its  associate  paj'afBne,  when- 
profeesor  there,  went  in  1820  to  occupy  the  ever  the  methods  of  separating  tliem  cheaply 
chair  of  natum  history  in  the  medical  and  from  natural  bituminous  compounds  should 
chirurgioal  school  of  Dresden,  He  is  a  coun-  be  established,  (See  Eupion,  Paeabfinb,  and 
cUlor  of  the  court  of  Saiony,  director  of  the  Pbteolbtm,)  Eeiehenbach  dterward  entered 
masenm  of  natural  histoiy  and  of  tlie  botanic  upon  an  investigation  of  the  manner  jn  which 
gai'den,  and  a  member  of  many  scientific  bodies,  the  human  system  is  affected  by  various  sub- 
He  has  written  numerona  works,  especially  in  stances,  and  waa  led  to  conceive  the  existence 
the  department  of  botany.  Of  these  the  most  of  a  new  imponderable  agent,  allied  to  eleotrioi- 
importantiahis.F?(Wffi  CejvnaniM,  accompanied  ty.  magnetism,  and  heat,  which  emanates  from 
by  an  IcomgrapMa  Sotanica  (17  vols.,  Leipsic,  most  substances,  and  to  the  influence  of  which 
1823-'64).  In  his  later  yeai-s  he  has  turned  his  different  persons  are  varionsly  sensitive,  Al- 
attention  more  to  zoology,  and  has  written  though  he  had  given  no  attention  to  animal 
Eegnvmi  Animale  (18ii4-'6),  still  incomplete,  magnetism,  the  subject  was  inevitably  enconn- 
and  YolhtibnMgste  Natiirgeschichte  (1845  et  tered  by  him  in  these  researches ;  which,  how- 
geq.),  a  vast  work  particularly  devoted  to  mam-  ever,  he  pursued  independently  of  all  esperi- 
miferons  animals  and  birds.  ments  and  theories  that  had  been  made  in  tliat 

EEIOHENBAOH,  Kael,  baron,  a  German  department.    The  new  force,  the  existence  of 

naturalist,  chemist,  and  metallurgist,  born  in  which  he  believed  he  had  established,  he  called 

Btuttgart,  Feb.  12,  1788.    He  wns  edaeated  at  od,  and  he  has  published  several  works  relat- 

Tabingen,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  ing  to  it;  as,  PJiy^ikalweh'phyHologisehe  iTn- 

doctor  of  philosophy.    At  the  age  of  16  he  con-  tersuchungen  ft5er  die  DynamMe  de«  MagnetU- 

ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  new  German  mug,  &c,,  (3  vols,,  Brunswick,  3d  ed.,  1849) ; 

state  in  one  of  the  South  sea  islands;  and  for  8  Oduehrmagnetische  Briefi  (Stuttgart,  1862  and 

years  he  devoted  himself  to  this  project,  and  1856;  Fr.  ed.,  1854;  English  translation  by 

had  already  secretly  formed  a  large  association  Drs.  Ashbnmer  and  Gregory,  London  and  Kew 

in  Wartemberg,  when  it  waa  suppressed  bythe  York);  Der  sendtive  Menschund  seinYerhalten 

French  authorities  on  saaptcion  that  its  real  ob-  num  0(i(2vols.,8tattgart,1854);  Weristsensi- 

jects  were  political,  and  Eeiehenbach  was  ar-  fw,'u>erniekt?  (Brunswick,  1866).    (See  Od.) 

rested  and  imprisoned  for  some  months.    He  Eeiehenbach  has  in  his  castle  of  Eeisenberg, 

nest  directed  bis  attention  to  the  applications  where  he  nsnally  resides,  very  valuable  scien- 

of  science  to  the  industrial  arts,  visited  most  tiflc  collections,  among  which  that  of  meteor- 

of  the  great  manufacturing  and  inetallnrgical  ites  is  especially  remarkable  as  one  of  the  finest 

works  of  France  and  Germany,  and  established  in  the  world ;  he  also  owns  Sieher'a  great  her- 

works  of  his  own  at  Villingen  and  Hausach.  barium. 

In  1821,  in  connection  with  Count  Hugo  of  EEICHSTADT,  Dijkb  of.    See  Bonapabtb, 

Salm,  he  commenced  a  number  of  mannfactur-  vol.  iii.  p.  471. 

ing  operations  in  Blansko,  Moravia,  from  which  EEID,  Maynb,  a  British  novelist,  born  in  the 

he  seen  secured  an  ample  fortune ;  and  about  north  of  Ireland  in  1818,    He  is  the  son  of  a 

this  time  the  king  ofWurtembei^  conferred  on  Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  educated  for 

him  the  title  of  baron.    Eeiehenbach  is  partiou-  the  church,  but,  being  fonder  of  adventure  than 

larly  distingaisbed  for  his  original  scientific  in-  of  theology,  set  out  in  1838  for  America.     Ar- 

vestigations.    The  first  geological  monograph  riving  at  New  Orleans,  he  engaged  in  trading 

which  appeared  in  Austria  waa  his  Geologkche  and  hunting  esoursions  up  the  Eed  and  Mis- 

MittheUungen  avs  Makren    (Vienna,    1834).  souri  rivers,  and  travelled  through  nearly  every 

Hie  position  at  the  head  of  the  large  chemicm  state  of  the  Union,    Subsequently  he  settled  in 

works,  iron  flirnaces,  and  machine  shops  upon  Philadelphia,  contributed  to  varioas  journals, 

the  great  estate  of  Count  Hugo  secured  to  him  and  when  the  Mesican  war  broke  out  joined 

escellent  opportunities  for  conducting  his  ex-  the  army,  was  present  at  several  engagements, 

jierimental  researches  upon  a  large  working  and  was  wounded  in  tho  s^sault  upon  Chapul- 
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tepeOiWhera  he  led  the  folorn  hope.  Aftertho  EEID,  8iK  "Wiliiam,  a  British  meteorolo^st, 
close  of  the  war,  Capt.  Eeid  left  New  York  in  horn  at  Kinglassie,  Fifeshire,  in.  1701,  died  in 
1849  to  liglit  for  the  Hungarians  during  their  London,  Oct^  21,  1858,  He  was  educated  at 
struggle  with  Austria;  hut  by  the  time  he  the  royal  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  and 
reached  Paris  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  royal  engi- 
He  has  since  resided  in  London,  and  has  written  neersinl809.  He  seryed  under  the  duke  of 
a  series  of  very  popular  books  for  boys.  Among  Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  distinguishing  him- 
hia  novels  the  best  are:  "The  Rifle  Eangei-s"  self  on  sevei-al  occasions,  was  in.  America  in  tlio 
(1849),  "The  Scalp  Hunters"  (1850),  "The  war  of  1813,  and  again  served  under  the  duke 
Quadroon"  (1858),  and  "  Osceola'^  (1858).  in  Belgium  in  1815.  In  1816  he  took  part, 
REn>,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  metaphysician,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  ia  the  attack  on  Al- 
boi-n  in  Straohan,  Kincardineshire,  April  26,  giers.  He  subsequently  became  adjutant  of 
1710,  died  Oct.  7,  1795.  He  was  graduated  at  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  a  diligent 
Mai'ischal  college,  Abei'deen,  in  1738,  and  in  student  of  science,  and  in  1880  was  elected  a 
1736  was  presented  to  the  neigiiboring  living  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1838  he  was 
of  Ifew  Machar.  It  was  his  custom  to  preach  appointed  governor  of  Bermuda,  and  by  his 
the  sermons  of  Tdlotaon  and  Evans  rather  than  tact  and  skUl  greatly  improved  the  agrictdture 
his  own  compositions,  and  he  was  ah-eady  of  the  island,  which  was  in  a  deplorable  con- 
chiefly  interested  and  engaged  in  studying  meta-  dition  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Through 
physics.  In  1748  he  published  a  paper  in  the  his  efforts  its  vegetable  products  were  intro- 
London"PhiiosophioalTrauHaction3,"inwhich  duced  into  the  Mew  York  market,  and  there 
lie  opposed  the  introduction  of  mathematical  commanded  high  prices.  His  solicitude  for  the 
formulas  into  metaphjsica!  and  moral  specula-  interests  of  the  islanders  endeared  him  greatly 
tions,  and  particularly  criticized  the  statement  to  them,  and  he  is  remembered  to  this  day  as 
of  Hutchesoa  that  the  benevolence  or  moral  "the  good  governor."  He  was  appointed  gov- 
merit  of  an  agent  is  "  proportional  to  a  fraction  emor  of  the  Windward  islands  in  1846,  and  in 
having  the  moment  of  good  for  the  numerator,  1848  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed 
and  the  ability  of  the  agent  for  the  denomina-  commanding  engineer  at  Wpolwich.  During 
tor."  He  was  elected  in  1762  professor  of  phi-  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  he  was  actively 
losophy  in  King's  college,  his  department  com-  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  being 
prehending  logic,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  phy-  a  pait  of  the  time  chairman  of  tlie  executive 
sics.  His  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  committee.  In  Sept.  1851,  he  was  appointed 
tlie  Principles  of  Common  Sense"  (1794)  aimed  governor  of  Kalta,  and  was  knighted.  He  held 
at  the  refutation  of  Hume's  sceptical  theory ;  tiiat  position  through  the  Crimean  war,  and  re- 
and  the  work  was  submitted  to  Hume  before  turned  to  England  in  1858.  Gen.  Eeid's  inter- 
publication,  who  wrote  on  returning  it:  "I  est  in  meteorology  dates  from  18S1,  when  he 
have  read  your  performance  with  gi'eat  pleas-  was  detailed  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the 
1U-6  and  attention.  It  is  cei'tainly  very  rare  injury  done  at  Barbados  by  a  severe  hurricane, 
that  a  piece  so  deeply  philosophioal  is  wrote  His  inquiries  first  took  definite  form  from  the 
with  so  much  spirit,  and  affords  so  much  enter-  perng^OfanartieleontheBubjectinthe"Amer- 
tainment  to  the  reader."  Affii-ming  the  impos-  lean  Journal  of  Science"  of  1831,  by  Mi-.  W.  0. 
sibility  of  proving  the  existence  of  an  estemal  Eedfield,  with  whom  he  immediately  opened  a 
world  from  reason,  or  experience,  or  instruo-  cori-espondence,  which  was  mMntdned  to  the 
tion,  or  habit,  or  any  other  principle  hitherto  close  of  Mr,  Eedfield's  life,  and  which  has  been 
known  to  philosophei-s,  Eeid  introduced  the  deposited  in  the  library  of  Tale  college.  Gen, 
doctrine  of  anoriginal  instinctorcommonsense  Eeid  published  "  An  Attempt  to  develop  the 
as  the  ground  of  the  belief.  In  1764  he  was  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts,  ai^anged 
transferi-ed  to  the  nhiverEity  of  Glasgow  as  according  to  Place  and  Time"  (18S8),  and  "The 
successor  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  Progress  of  the  Development  of  the  Law  of 
philosophy.    Hia  course  included  metaphysics,  Stom^"  &o.  (1849). 

moral  philosophy,  natural  law,  and  political  EEIMAEUS,  Hbkmanh  Samckl,  a  German 
right.  He  was  a  member  of  a  philosophical  scholar,  born  in  Hambnrg,  Dec,  23, 1 894,  died 
society  before  which  he  read  several  essays,  tliere,  March  1,  1708.  He  early  devoted  his 
including  an  "Examination  of  I>r.  Priestley's  attention  to  the  study  of  languages,  was  edu- 
Opinion  concerning  Matter  and  Mind,"  ,"  Ob-  cated  at  Jena  and  at  Wittenberg,  made  in  1720' 
servations  on  tlie  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  a  journey  through  Belgium  and  a  great  part  of 
and  "Physiological  Eeflectlons  on  Mnscular  England,  became  in  1733  rector  in  Wismai-,  and 
Motion."  In  1781  he  withdrew  from  public  in  1737  received  the  professorahip  of  the  He- 
duties  in  order  to  devote  himself  esclusively  to  brew  langui^e  in  the  gymnasium  of  Hambnrg, 
philosophioal  studies.  In  1785  he  published  his  afterward  united  with  the  professorship  of 
"  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,"  mathematics,  which  he  held  till  hia  death,  He 
consisting  of  his  academical  lectures,  and  in  married  in  1738  the  daughter  of  J.  A.  Pabrioina, 
1788  his  "  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  and  his  philological  acquisitions  were  of  great 
S(an,"hisla3timportantwork.  An  edition  of  his  service  in  aiding  the  literaiy  labors  of  his 
works  with  notes  and  dissertations  was  prepar-  father-in-law.  He  wrote  various  works  on 
ed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (incomplete,  13i6),  classical  and  otiier  subjects,  and  it  is  now  proved 
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that  lie  waa  the  author  of  the  celebrated  ""Wol-  the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  antl  ia  I7S3  entered 

fenbuttel  Fragments,"  published  by  Lessing  in  the  nnivei'sity  of  Leipsic,  where  he  acquired  an 

im  and  1777.     These  investigations  had  been  extensive  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  in  order  to 

impai'ted  by  Eeimarua  only  to  bis  intimate  obtain  boolia  in  that  tongue  deprived  himself 

fi'iends,  and  by  Lesaing,  who  had  secured  a  of  almost  the  very  necessaries  of  existence, 

copy,  they  were  edited  aa  manuaoripts  belong-  Leyden  was  then  the  seat  of  tie  study  of  Aro- 

ing  to  the  Wolfenbiittal  library,  of  which  he  bio,  and  to  that  city  he  travelled  on  foot, 

then  had  the  charge.  TheretoBapport  himself  he  became  a  corrector 

EEIWADD,  Joseph  Toussaikt,  a  French  of  the  press,  while  his  leisui-e  hours  were  spent 
oriental  scholar,  born  in  Lambesc,  Dec.  4, 1795,  in  ransacking  the  oriental  treasures  of  the  uni- 
He  was  destined  for  the  church,  but  went  to  versity  library.  He  also  studied  medicine,  and 
Paris  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Sylvesti'e  de  after  remwning  in  Leyden  8  years  amid  priva- 
Sacy,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  Ara^  tiona  which  made  him  gloomy  and  hypochon- 
bic,  Tm'hish,  and  Persian.  In  1834  he  obtfdned  driac,  be  returned  to  Leipsic  in  1746.  He  re- 
ft place  ill  the  cabinet  of  oriental  manuscripts  ceived  the  title  of  professor  of  Arabic  in  1748, 
of  the  royal  librarjj  in  1883  became  a  member  but  had  neverthelesB  to  struggle  constantly 
of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  in  1838  with  adverse  drcumstances  until  1758,  when 
succeeded  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  as  professor  of  he  obtained  the  rectorship  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Arabic  iu  the  school  of  oriental  languages,  school  in  Leipsic.  He  edited  a  large  number 
Since  1847  he  has  constantly  been  elected  pres-  of  Greek  and  Arabic  works, 
ident  of  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  lie  was  EEI88IQEE,  Eakl  Gottlieb,  a  German 
one  of  th.a  founders.  He  has  written  much  on  composer,  born  in  Belzig,  near  "Wittenberg, 
aabjecta  connected  with  oriental  literature  and  Jan.  SI,  1798.  He  was  intended  for  the  churcb, 
history.  hut  devoted  himself  to  musio.    He  has  been 

REIKDEEE.    See  Cabibou.  professor  at  iJie  musical  institiition  of  Berlin, 

EEINHAED,  EfiANa  Yoi.EMAii,  a  German  and  upon  the  death  of  Weber  succeeded  him 

Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born  as  chapelmaster  at  Dr^en.    His  most  suc- 

in  Vohenstrauas,  near  Snlzbach,  Bavaria,  March  cessllil  operas  are  the  Mkenm^hle,  LUella, 

12, 1753,  died  in  Dresden,  Sept.  6,  1813.    He  TwrandoU  AdMe  de  Foiyt,  and  the  Sohifbrneh 

■was  educated  at  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  tier  Medusa.    He  is  however  better  known  by 

where  he  became  aswstant  of  the  philosophi-  his  minor  pieces,  particularly  his  songs  for  the 

ceJ  faculty  in  1778,  extraordinary  professor  of  base  voice,  of  which  the  "Two  Grenadiers"  of 

philosophy  in  17S0,  and  ordinary  professor  of  Heine  is  a  favorable  specimen, 

theology  in  1783.    In  1792  he  went  to  Dres-  EELIGIOUS  OEDEES,  the  technical  name 

den  aa  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary,  church  coun-  for  associations  of  men  or  women  in  the  Eo- 

cUlor  and  assistant  judge  of  Uie  oonsistorial  man  Catholic  church  and  the  oriental  churches, 

coui't,  and  there  remained  until  his  death.    He  whose  members  live  in  common  in  convents, 

was  highly  distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  The  histoir  of  these  associations  is  given  in 

wrote  numerous  theological  works.  the  article  Mohaohism.    The  common  bond  of 

EEINHOLD,  Kabi.  Leonhasd,  a  German  union  among  all  the  religious  orders,  and 
philosopher,  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  36,  1758,  which  distinguislies  them  from  other  classes 
died  in  Kiel,  April  10,  1828.  He  was  bom  of  of  associations,  is  retirement  from  the  world. 
Catholic  parents,  who  designed  him  for  the  celibacy,  and  their  organization,  by  means  of 
church,  and  in  1773  entered  the  Jesuit  school  solemn  vows,  into  communities  of  an  entirely 
of  Santa  Anna  in  Vienna.  After  the  abolition  ecclesiastical  character.  They  are  divided  into 
of  the  society  of  Jesuits  in  1773  he  repaired  four  classes,  as  follows.  1.  Monks  proijer,  i.  e., 
to  the  college  of  the  Barnabites,  where  he  be-  the  associations  which  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
came  master  of  the  novices  and  teacher  of  phi-  Basil  or  St.  Benedict.  All  the  religious  orders 
losophy.  From  this  station  be  escaped  in  1783  of  the  eastern  churches  follow  the  rale  of  St. 
by  flight,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Leipsic  went  Basil.  The  Latin  church  has  only  a  few  cen- 
to Weimar,  where  he  made  the  acquMntance  vents  of  Bwilian  monks,  the  Benedictine  or- 
of  Wieland,  whose  daughter  he  Boon  after  mar-  der  having  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take  sole 
ried,  and  whom  he  assisted  in  editing  the  jour-  possession  of  her  entire  territory.  Numerous 
nal  Der  Deutaohe  Mercur.  In  1787  he  became  monastic  organizations  branched  off  from  the 
pTOfesaor  of  philosophy  in  Jena,  and  in  1794  Benedictines,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
went  to  Kiel,  where  he  occupied  the  same  po-  the  Camaldules,  the  Carthusians,  the  Cister- 
eition  and  was  also  Banish  state  councillor  until  ciana,  the  Gelestines,  the  orders  of  Fontevrault 
his  death.  Eeinhold  was  in  his  own  time  an  and  of  Grandmont,  and  the  Trappiats,  the  ori- 
influential  philosopher,  and  was  the  first  to  ia-  gin  of  all  of  which  with  the  exception  of  the 
terpret  and  disseminate  throughout  Germany  last  is  prior  to  the  13th  century.  2.  Tlie  canons 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Kant.  His  works  regular,  who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
were  numerous,  and  have  never  occupied  a  prominent  position 

EEISKEj  JoHABB  Jaeob,  a  German  philolo-  in  the  history  of  religions  orders.    In  contra- 

gist  and  orientalist,  born  in  Zorbig,  near  Leip-  distinction  from  monks,  who   organized  into 

sio,  Dec  25, 1716,  died  in  the  latter  city,  Aug.  communities  individuals  wishing  to  flee  from 

14, 1774.    When  12  years  old  lie  was  sent  to  the  world,  the  canons  r^ular  were  associations 
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f  p      f    wh       t  bl  1   d         1               g  da  received  numerona  additions  by  admitting 

t                dtpp        tbml        f  \  J  brothei-8  (Jratres  cimieevsi)  or  laj  aiatera 

btdliRfth       I       tljfti  (   rores  conversm),  wlio  were  charged  with  tbe 

T}     P            t    teaa            d  th.    T      ta  an  p    fortnance  of  the    liouae  work    and  witli 

pplass       t           fgl       an  li    ping  up  commumcation  with  the  world. 

1               m    p  ints    f  h             1 1  t       w  When  a  new  and  universal  enthnsiasm  for  the 

hkmksSThfia  d  t  naatic  life  sprang  np  under  the  influence 
1  wh  haraete  1  tm  ti  asth  t  the  mendicant  orders,  a  large  class  of  per- 
pjltnfth  wfp  ty  t  lyt  a  wished  to  secure  the  ecclesiastical  priv- 
indiYidaal  members,  but  also  to  the  corpora-  ilegee  of  the  order  without  entering  the  coa- 
tion  in  genernl.  There  are  fonr  main  branches  vent  or  leaving  their  position  to.  the  world ;  and 
of  the  friars,  viz.,  the  Dominicana,  lEVaneiscans,  for  this  purpose  St.  EVaucia  of  AsMsi  organized 
Carmelites,  and  AugaatinianiS,  with  a  number  aucli  persona  into  a  "  thii'd  order,"  commonly 
of  leaa  important  ordera,  as  the  Servitea,  Min-  called  Teitiai'ians,  an  inatitation  which  was 
ima,  and  ottiera.  4.  The  regular  olerks,  who  are,  adopted  by  ail  the  other  mendicant  and  several 
like  the  regular  canons,  aasociationa  of  prieats,  other  ordera. — As  to  government,  the  oldest 
but  do  not  like  the  latter  bind  themselvea  to  orders  were  republican  aristocracies.  The 
fiLsting  and  abstinence,  to  nfeht  watches  and  si-  monasteriea  of  the  Benedictines  remained  for  a 
lonce.  This  class  originate  at  the  beginning  long  time  independent  of  each  other,  and  the 
of  the  16th  century  with  the  foundation  of  the  Cistercians  were  governed  by  a  high  oouEcd, 
Theatines, who  were  Boon  followed  bytheBar-  -whieh  was  responsible  to  a  general  chapter, 
naljites,  aad  by  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Je-  consisting  of  all  the  abbots  and  provosts  of  the 
suits. — The  official  language  ofthe  Roman  Oath-  order.  The  powerful  ordera,  such  as  the  Bene- 
olicchurchrecognizesonlytheao  four  classes  as  dictines,  early  obtmned  exemption  from  the 
re!igiousordei-8,butiti3  usual,  both  in  common  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  being  governed  by 
speech  and  in  the  general  histories  of  jnonach-  prelatea  of  their  own,  known  as  mitred  abbots, 
ism,  to  include  also  a  large  number  of  aaaocia^  and  the  weaker  onea  gradually  followed  their 
tions  of  aecular  priests,  who  live  in  common,  but  example.  The  mendicant  oi'ders  obtained  en- 
blnd  their  members  either  by  "  simple"  vows  lire  independence  of  the  bishops  from  the  be- 
only  or  by  none  at  all.  The  church  distin-  ginning,  in  reference  to  certain  privileges  whose 
gnishea  them  from  tlie  ordera  by  the  name  of  immunity  was  gnaranteed  by  special  papal  re- 
congregations.  The  first  impulse  to  their  scripts.  The  constitution  of  the  mendicant 
foundation  was  given  by  the  success  of  the  ordera  had  the  appeai'ance  of  a  military  mon- 
Jesuit3,and  the  rides  of  most  of  them  arebased  arohy,  and  its  efficiency  was  found  to  be  so 
upon  that  of  the  Jesuits.  They  have  become  great,  that  it  was  adopted  or  imitated  by  most 
very  numerous,  and  are  mostly  devoted  to  edu-  ofthe  other  ordera.  At  the  head  of  tlie  order 
cafcional  (see  Sohool  Beothbks)  or  miaaionai'y  is  a  "general,"  whose  residence  is  at  Eome, 
purposea.  TheLazariat3,Oratorians,  Snlpitiana,  and  who  is  auhordinate  to  the  pope  only.  The 
and  brethren  ofthe  Christian  schools  are  the  territory  of  the  order  ia  divided  into  provincea, 
moat  important  among  them,  Beaide  these  at  the  head  of  eaohof  which  isa  "provinciai." 
congregations,  the  "orders  of  knighthood,"  A  province  conaista  of  a  number  of  convents, 
who  were  a  kind  of  military  monks,  are  also  designated  by  various  names,  as  monasteriea, 
commonly  classed  among  the  reli^oua  orders,  houses,  colleges,  abbeys,  &o.  J"he  heads  of  the 
Their  mission  was  to  defend  Christianity  against  convents  bear  likewise  different  names,  as  ab- 
the  attacks  of  non-Christian  nations,  and  to  the  bots,  provosts,  superiors,  guardians,  rectora,  &c. 
parforraanoe  of  this  miasion  they  bound  them-  In  the  mendicant  and  moat  of  the  other  ordera 
selves  by  a  special  fourth  vow.  The  militaiy  all  the  offices  are  elective.  The  superiors  of  the 
ordera  ofthe  church,  nearly  all  of  which  are  convents  are  chosen  by  the  members,  and  they 
now  extinct,  were  the  following;  the  knighta  in  turn  elect  the  provincid ;  all  the  provincials, 
of  8t,  Jolin,  the  templars,  the  Teutonic  assembled  in  a  general  convention,  usually  call- 
knighta,  and  the  orders  of  Alcantara,  Oala-  ed  the  general  wiapter,  elect  the  general  ofthe 
trava,  Aviz,  and  St.  Maurice. — The  members  of  order,  and,  inmost  orders,  a  council  of  advisers 
the  rehgioaa  orders  wear  a  peculiar  monastic  {d^nttorea).  In  some  orders,  however,  aa  that 
dress,  either  constantly  or  at  least  while  at  of  the  Jeanits,  the  provincials  and  the  superiors 
home ;  many  ordera,  during  divine  sefvice,  ex-  of  the  houses  are  appointed  by  the  general. — 
cliange  it  for  a  feadve  or  church  dreas.  The  The  Proteatant  churches,  in  general,  have  de- 
laws  which  the  founders,  with  the  ratification  clared  themselvea  opposed  to  the  fimdamental 
of  the  pope,  have  given  for  the  government  of  principle  of  monastic  institntions,  though  Lu- 
tlie  order,  are  called  the  momistio  rule.  To  ther  on  several  oooaaions  expressed  his  appro- 
most  of  the  religiona  orders,  soon  after  their  bation  of  religious  communities  of  men  and 
foi'mation,  nuns  of  the  same  rule,  and  frequently  women.  In  modem  times  several  such  oom- 
of  the  same  name,  attached  themselves.  They  munilaes,  living  in  common  and  binding  them- 
wore  often  called  the  second  branch  of  the  selves  to  the  observance  of  a  rule,  have  been 
order,  and  their  convents  generally  were  under  formed.  In  the  church  of  England  an  inatitution 
the  eooleaiaatical  Jurisdiction  of  the  priests  of  of  sisterhoods  has  been  considerably  extended 
the  order.    Beside  the  nuns,  most  of  the  or-  under  the  auspices  of  the  so  called  high  church 
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party.  Of  much  greater  iinportaace,  because  A  and  B  be  joint  tenants  for  life,  romainder  to 
much  more  numerous,  are  the  nouses  of  deacons  the  survivor  in  fee,  on  the  death  of  A  the  joint 
and  deaconesses  in  Gennaar,  the  membeis  of  estate  is  severed ;  B  becomes  in  the  moment 
■which  devote  themselves  to  educational  and  of  A's  death  the  designated  remainderman,  and 
charitable  labors.  The  most  important  aasocia-  the  remainder  is  good.  But  if  the  hmitation 
tions  of  this  kind  ai-e  the  brethren  of  the  rough  be  to  A  for  life,  reraainder  to  the  son  of  B  ia 
house  (daarauh^EiMia),  near 'H.ambvrgjtoxLDdfiA  tail,  and  A  die  and  so  his  estate  determine 
in  1883  byDr. 'Wicheni,ftnd  the  deaconesses  of  before  B  have  a  son,  then  the  remainder  fails. 
KJH8er3Terth,foundedby  theEev,  Mr.  Fliedner  — Remainders  are  either  vested  or  contingent, 
in  1836.  The  latter  association  counted  in  They  are  vested  when  there  is  an  immediate 
I860  more  than  SOO  sisters,  laboring  in  4  divi-  right  of  present  enjoyment,  or  a  present  fixed 
aiona  of  the  world,  at  76  stations,  of  which  sev-  right  of  ftiture  enjoyment,  it  being  the  present 
eral  are  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession  if  the 
Egypt,  and  the  United  States  of  America  (at  possession  were  to  become  vacant,  and  not  the 
Pittabai^).  certainty  that  the  possession  will  become  va- 
EBMAINDEB,  in  law,  an  interest  in  that  cant  before  the  estate  limited  in  remainder  de- 
whioh  remains  of  a  whole  estate,  after  a  par-  termines,  that  distii^uishes  a  vested  remainder 
tial  or  particular  estate,  as  it  is  called,  which  from  one  that  is  contingent.  Thus  a  limita- 
was  reserved  out  of  the  whole,  has  been  deter-  tion  to  A  for  yews,  remainder  to  B  and  the 
mined.  Like  many  other  branches  of  the  com-  heirs  of  his  body,  gives  B  a  vested  remidnder, 
nion  law,  it  had  its  foundation  ia  the  feudal  for  he  ia  capable  of  taking  ahould  the  particu- 
polity.  In  the  long  lapse  of  time,  and  under  lar  est^ite  fall  in,  though  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  influence  of  other  branches  of  the  English  he  will  not  die  without  heirs  before  A'a  death, 
real  property  law,  the  learning  of  remainder  A  contingent  remainder  depends  on  an  event  or 
has  been  wrought  out  into  manifold  distinc-  condition  which  may  either  never  happen  or  be 
tions  and  refinements.  Sir  Edward  Ooke  says  performed,  or  not  till  after  the  determination 
a  remainder  is  "  a  remnaut  of  an  estate  in  land,  of  the  preceding  estate ;  or,  to  use  tlie  defini- 
depending  upon  a  particular  prior  estate,  oreat-  tion  of  the  New  York  statute,  which  Ohancel- 
ed  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  instrument,  lor  Kent  commends  for  its  brevity  and  precision, 
and  limited  to  aiise  immediately  on  the  deter-  a  remainder  is  contingent  wliile  the  peraon  to 
miaation  of  that  estate,  and  not  in  abridgment  whom  or  the  event  npon  which  it  is  limited 
of  it,"  Thus,  if  a  man  who  is  seized  in  fee  of  to  take  effect  remains  uncertain.  An  example 
lands,  grant  them  to  A  for  20  years,  and,  after  of  a  remainder  contingent  as  to  the  person 
that  term  has  expired,  to  B  and  his  heirs  for  would  be  a  limitation  to  A  for  life,  remainder 
ever,  A  is  tenant  for  yeai's,  and  B  has  remainder  to  B's  eldest  son  (as  yet  unborn)  in  tail.  This 
in  fee.  But  the  residue  of  the  estate  after  A's  last  limitation  is  contingent,  because  it  Is  un- 
term  may  be  still  subdivided ;  for  example,  the  certain  wbetlier  a  son  will  be  bom  to  B  ;  and 
limitation  to  B  may  be  for  life,  then  a  limita-  if  A  die  before  that  happens,  the  remainder  is 
taon  to  0  in  tail,  reminder  over  to  D  in  fee.  gone.  A  case  of  contingency  in  respect  to  the 
It  matters  not  how  many  partial  estates  may  be  event  would  be  presented  by  a  Umitation  to  A 
thus  successively  reserved  or  carved,  as  the  for  !ife,  and  in  case  B  survives  him,  then  to  B 
phrase  is,  out  of  the  fee ;  all  togetlier,  with  in  fee.  Here  the  uncertainty  of  B's  surviving 
the  final  limitation,  form  one  whole  estate. — It  A  is  that  which  renders  the  remainder  a  con- 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  rules  respecting  re-  tingent  one, — The  English  doctrine  of  remain- 
raainders,  that  no  remainder  can  be  limited  ders,  that  is,  the  common  law  doctrine,  remmns 
upon  or  after  the  grant  of  an  estate  in  fee,  for  luialtered  in  most  of  the  United  States.  In  one 
the  fee  is  the  whole  and  there  can  be  nothing  or  two  states  slight  changes,  and  in  Wew  York 
left.  Nor  can  there  be  a  remainder  without  a  some  which  are  quite  material,  have  been  made 
prior  partial  estate.  This  partial  or  particular  by  statutory  pi-ovisions. 
estate  is  also  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  EEMBEANDT  VAN  EYN  (Paul  Gsewtz), 
subsequent  remmder  that  amounts  to  a  free-  a  Dutch  painter,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the 
hold ;  for,  by  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law,  Bhine  (whence  his  surname),  near  Lejden, 
a  freehold  cannot  be  created  to  commence  in  June  15, 1G06,  died  in  Amsterdam,  Oct.  8, 1669. 
fnPuro,  but  must  commence  at  the  time  of  the  He  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  Hermann  Gei-ritz, 
grant ;  aud  inasmuch  as,  with  all  partial  estates,  who,  being  in  comfortable  circumstances,  des- 
Sie  remainder  forms  but  one  whole,  delivery  tiued  him  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
of  possession  to  the  first  pai'ticuiai"  tenant  vesta  Eembrandt  however  made  little  progress  in 
possesMon  in  the  fi-eehold  tenant  also.  The  classical  studies,  but  evincing  a  taste  for  paint- 
Heisin  which  the  grantor  gives  to  the  first  taker  ing  he  was  placed  by  his  father  with  Jacob  van 
is  transmitted  by  him,  and  by  each,  to  hb  sue-  Zwaanenburg,  an  artist  of  Amsterdam,  after 
cessor,  until  it  passes  at  last  to  the  first  re-  which  he  studied  under  Peter  Lastman  and 
mainderman.  Each  estate  supports  that  which  Jacob  Pi nas.  Eetarning  home  about  the  age 
follows  it.  Hence  arises  another  cardinal  rule,  of  20,  he  fitted  up  a  studio  in  his  father's  mill, 
that  the  remainder  must  vest  in  the  grantee  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  art.  It  is 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partial  estate,  or  supposed  that  from  noticing  the  effects  pro- 
on  the  instant  that  it  is  determined.    Thus,  if  duoed  upon  surrounding  objects  by  the  one  ray 
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admitted  into  tie  lofty  chamber  of  the  mill  tion  representing  the  armed  bui^sses  march- 
from  the  small  window  wMcli  formed  its renti-  ingout  to  Are  at  amark.  Of  his  historical  pio- 
lator,  he  may  perhaps  have  derived  those  no-  tares  the  most  remaj-kahle  are :  "  Duke  Adol- 
tions  of  color  and  powerful  contrasts  of  light  phns  of  Gueldres  threatening  his  Father"  and 
and  shadow  which  subsequently  made  him  the  "  Mosea  destroying  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  ia 
great  master  of  chiaroscni-o.  Ial630  he  estah-  theBerlinmuseani,bothoitedbyKuglerto6liow 
lished  himself  in  Amsterdam,  where  in  a  short  the  excellence  of  his  style  when  the  subject 
time  he  rose  to  great  einiiieiice.  His  pictures  represented  accords  with  his  own  gloomy  and 
brought  large  pvices,  pupils  flocked  to  him  powerful  mind;  the  "Sacrifice  of  Abraham,"  in 
from  all  parts  of  noi-thern  Enrope,  for  the  in-  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg ;  the  "  Woman 
structioa  of  each  of  whom  he  received  100  taken  in  Adultery,"  in  the  British  national  gal- 
florins  a  year,  and  from  his  etchings,  which  he  lery,  which  a  descendant  of  the  burgomaster 
produced  in  great  numbera  and  which  were  VanBist  sold  to  Mr.  Angersteia  for  £5,000  j  the 
esteemed  as  highly  aa  his  paintings,  his  profits  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  and  the  "Nativity," 
were  also  considerable.  He  was  naturally  in  the  same  collection ;  and  the  "  Christ  in  the 
avaricious,  hut  the  stories  told  to  his  disadvan-  Garden  with  Mary  Magdalene,"  and  "  The  Ado- 
tage  in  this  respect  are  for  the  most  part  fabri-  ration  of  the  Magi,"  in  the  collection  of  Queen 
cations ;  as,  notwithstattding  hia  artistic  emolu-  Victoria.  Of  hia  landscapes,  of  which  he  paiut- 
menta,  he  was  in  1656,  many  years  before  his  ed  fewer  than  of  other  kinds  of  pictures,  achar- 
death,  declared  insolvent,  and  died  in  compara-  aoteristic  specimen  is  that  known  as  "  Eem- 
tive  poverty.  He  mingled  little  in  polite  society,  brandt's  Mill "  in  the  collection  of  the  mai-qnia 
the  bui'gomaster  Van  Sixt,  one  of  his  chief  of  Lansdowne.  In  all  hia  later  pictures  hisat- 
patrons,  being  almost  his  only  aasooiate  among  tention  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  production 
the  higher  classes,  but  passed  hia  hours  of  rec-  of  efiect.  His  peculiar  style  is  perhaps  more 
reation  at  the  ale  house.  As  a  hiatoiioal  painter  sti-ikingly  displayed  ia  his  etchings  tlian  in  his 
Eembrandt  took  a  position  in  many  respects  paintings.  They  were  a  great  source  of  profit 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  previous  or  contem-  to  him,  and  one,  "Ohi-ist  healing  the  Sick," 
poraiy  masters,  his  principle  being  that  the  was  called  the  "  Hundfed  Guilders,"  fi'om  the 
imitation  of  vulgar  nature  was  preferable  to  fact  that  he  refused  to  aell  it  for  less  tlian  that 
the  oultivalion  of  ideal  beauty ;  and  his  man-  sum.  A  good  impression  of  the  plate  is  now 
ner  depends  upon  the  elaboration  of  a  single  worth  $800.  His  paintings,  of  which  640  are 
element  in  art,  that  of  light  and  shade.  Ob-  specified  in  Smith's  Oatatogiie  rcdsormS,  are 
taiiiing  this,  he  eared  little  for  conventional  variously  estimated  at  ft-om  $300  to  $30,000. 
exfloUence,  and  his  pictures  exhibit  a  meanness  The  best  of  them  are  stiU  owned  in  Holland, 
and  coarseness  of  design,  an  incorrectness  of  The  most  recent  and  authentic  accoiuit  of  hia 
drawing,  and  an  incongruity  in  the  costumes  life  is  one  in  Dutch  by  P.  Soheltema,  published 
and  other  accessories,  which  would  appear  in  1853.  See  also  his  "Life  and  Works,"  by 
monstrous  if  they  were  not  relieved  by  marvel-  J.  Buraet  (1848). 

lona  efibcta  of  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.    He  EEMON8TEANT9.     See    Aeminians,  and 

made  no  sci-uple  of  habiting  the  most  sacred  Aemdjids. 

personages  in  grotesque  attire,  and  was  equally  EEMOEA.  See  Suokdjo  Fish. 
.indifierent  whether  the  costume  was  in  keeping  EBMTJ8.  See  KoMULrs. 
with  others  in  the  same  picture,  or  appropriate  EEMUSAT,  Jean  Pikeeb  Abel,  a  French 
to  the  time  and  occasion.  Li  like  manner  hia  orientalist,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  6,  1788,  died 
models  of  form  were  selected  apparently  for  June  4,  1882.  His  father  had  been  surgeon  to 
theii-  ugliness,  "The  female  forms  of  Rem-  the  king,  and  the  son  studied  medicine,  but 
brandt,"  says  Puseli,  "are  prodigies  of  deform-  had  previously  commenced,  with  but  slight 
ity;  his  males  are  the  crippled  produce  of  faeilities,  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language, 
shuffling  industry  and  sedentary  toil;"  but  the  To  this,  with  the  Mantchoo  and  allied  tongues, 
same  critic  also  remarks  that  he  was  "  a  genius  he  continued  to  apply  himself,  aided  by  works 
of  the  first  class  in  whatever  relates  not  to  lent  him  by  the  abbfi  De  Tersan,  and  othei-s 
form."  In  hia  portraits  he  appears  to  much  procured  for  him  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from 
hotter  advantage,  the  vulgarity  of  his  design  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  1811  he  pub- 
and  the  impropriety  of  costume  being  less  ap-  lished  an  Hsmi  gw  la  langue  et  la  litteratwrs 
parent.  Among  hia  chief  productions  in  tliis  GMnoues,  and  a  Memoire  sur  fetiude  dea  lan- 
depaitment  maybe  mentioned  the  picture  of  gvsi  itrangh-es  chee  lee  Chinms.  In  1813  he 
"  Nicholas  Tulp  dissecting  inihe  Presence  of  reeeivedthed^reeofM.D.,  and  was  appointed 
his  Pupils,"  in  the  museum  of  the  Hague,  one  asristant  surgeon  of  the  military  hospitals  of 
of  his  earliest  pictures;  the  Staalmeegters,  or  Paris,  and  in  1814  performed  efifective  service 
counoil  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Amsterdam,  in  among  the  great  number  of  wounded  soldiera 
the  museum  of  Amsterdam,  by  many  esteemed  colleoted  there.  In  1814  a  professorship  of  the 
his  masterpiece;  the  "Shipbuilder  and  his  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  languages  was  created 
Wife,"  in  the  collection  of  the  queen  of  Eng-  for  him  at  the  collie  of  France,  which  he  con- 
land  ;  tlie  "  Jew  Merchant,"  in  the  British  tinned  to  hold  nntil  his  death.  He  was  lUso 
national  gallery;  and  the  "Night  Watch,"  in  overseer  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in  the  im- 
^1,.  -f  Amsterdam,  a  large  composi-  perial  librai-y,  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  so- 
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ciety,  of  whicli  he  was  one  of  tlie  fonndere.    la  cod  district  of  tlieTV.  of  Scotland.    Alrnn  and 

1829  he  fonnded  with  others  the  Utiwersel,  a  iron  are  produced  in  lai^e  quantities.    Een- 

politieal  and  literaiy  journal,  desifflied  to  sns-  frewshire  returns  one  memb^  to  parliament, 

tain  the  government  of  Charles  X.  and  the  — The  Stuart  family  had  their  eai'liest  known 

ministry  of  Prince  Polignac;  hut  the  revolution  patrimonial  inheritance  in  the  parish  of  Een- 

of  1830  left  him  nndistnrbed  in  the  enjoyment  frew  in  this  connty,  and  it  is  from  tliis  circum- 

of  his  offlcea.    He  left  several  imjiortant  works  stance  that  the  piTuce  of  "Wales  deilves  his  title 

on  oriental  philology.  of  baron  of  Renfrew. 

REWAISSAI^OE  (Ft.),  a  term  applied  to  a  EENI,  GuiDO.  See  Ginno  Eeki. 
peculiar  style  of  ai'chitecture  and  ornamenta-  EENNELL,  James,  an  English  geograplier, 
tion,  founded  on  the  antiqne,  which  took  its  horn  near  Obndleigh,  Devon^ire,  in  1T42,  died 
ori^  in  Italy  about  the  commencement  of  the  in  London,  March  SB,  1830.  He  entered  the 
16th  century.  The  term,  which  signifies  lit-  navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshipman,  and 
orally  a  revival  or  new  birth,  is  also  applied  served  in  India.  At  the  age  of  S4  he  entered 
to  the  period  commencing  with  the  14th  and  the  corps  of  engineera  in  the  East  India  oom- 
ending  with  the  first  half  of  the  10th  centmy,  pany's  service,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
which  witnessed  tlie  revival  of  classical  litera-  campaigns  of  Lord  Ohve,  and  was  made  a  ma- 
ture and  the  fine  arte  in  southern  Europe.  jor,  and  afterward  surveyor-general  of  Bengal. 

EENAH",  JosBPH  Eebest,  a  French  philolo-  In  1T86,  his  geographical  works  having  atti-act- 

gist,  born  in  Tr6guier,  department  of  Cotes-du-  ed  attention,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 

STord,  Feb.  3T,  1833.     He  was  destined  for  the  royal  society.   In  1798  he  asasted  Mungo  Pai'k 

church,  went  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  in  the  prepai-ations  for  his  journey  in  Aftiea, 

and  there  began  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  afterward  iUostrated  his  ti-avels  by  a  map. 

and  Syriac,  and  in  1847  obtained  the  Volney  He  was  bnried  in  Westminster  abbey.    The 

piize  for  a  ti'eatise  oa  tlie  Semitic  languages,  works  by  which  Eennell  ia  best  known  are 

afterward  published  as  the  first  f>art  of  a  Mis-  "  The  Geogi-aphica]  System  of  Herodotus  Ex- 

toh-e  ginh-ale  et  s^stime  eompare  des  la-ngucs  ammed  and  Explained"  (4to.,  1800),  and  "  Ob- 

Semitiques  {8vo,,  1848).    He  wos  sent  out  by  servations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 

fte  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  Troy"  (4to.,  1814).    Among  his  other  works 

in  1S49  on  a  literaiy  mission  to  Italy,  and  are:  anatl^ofBeDgal,andamapof  Hindostan, 

brought  hack  materials  of  a  work  on  the  philos-  with  a  memoir;   an  "Elucidation  of  African 

opher  Averroes,  which  was  published  in  1858.  Geography ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative 

In  1850  he  was  attached  to  the  department  of  Geography  of  Western  Asia;"  "  Ilinstrations 

manuscripts  in  the  national  library,  and  in  1856  of  the  Expedition  of  Gyrus,  and  the  Eetreat  of 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in-  the  Ten  Thousand;"  and  "An  Investigation  of 

soriptions  and  belles-lettres  to  succeed  Angus-  the  OuiTents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 
tin  Thieny.    In  addition  to  the  works  ali-eady       EEHNE8,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  capital 

named,  Eenan  has  pufalished  several  treatises  of  the  de;partment  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  situated  at 

on  comparative  philology,  wid  translations  of  the  junction  of  the  livers  Ille  and  vilaine,  313 

scriptural  books  with  critical  inti-oductions,  and  m,  W.  B.  W.  Irom  Paris ;  pop.  in  1858,  85,666. 

contributed  much  to  periodicals. — On  the  ocou-  The  court  house  is  an  ancient  edifice,  in  which 

pation  of  Syria  by  the  French  in  1860,  he  was  tlie  estates  of  Brittany  used  to  meet.    There 

sent  out  wiUi  the  army  at  the  head  of  a  soien-  are  several  important  schools  and  a  library  of 

tifio  commission,  explored  the  sites  of  Tyre  and  80,000  volumes.    Linen,  woollen,  leather,  and 

Sidoa,  the  Lebanon,  and  other  localities,  and  pottery  are   manufactured.     The  Vilaine  is 

made  in  the  course  of  his  excavations  many  in-  navigable  for  barges,  and  canals  lead  to  Brest, 

teresting  discoveries,  an  account  of  which  is  St.  Malo,  and  Nantes. — The  ancient  name  of  tlie 

contiuned  in  his  feport  presented  to  the  em-  town  was  Oondate,  and  the  modern  appellation 

peror  Napoleon  HI.  in  1861,  of  Rennes  has  been  derived  from  a  people 

EENFEEW,  a  N.  E.  oo.  of  Canada  West,  called  Eedones,  who  made  it  then'  capital  in 

separated  from  Canada  East  by  the  Ottawa  the  time  of  the  Eomans.    When  the  empire 

river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  ite  tributa-  was  dismembered  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 

ries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Madawas-  Franks,  and  in  tlie  9tli  centuiy  it  was  taJcen  by 

ka,  the  Bonne  OhSre,  and  the  Petawauwe,  ail  Nominee,  prince  of  tlie  Bretons.    His  succes- 

of  which  intersect  the  county ;  ai'ea,  1,888  sq.  sors  made  it  their  capital  till  it  became  united 

m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  9,416.    Its  surface  is  rough  to  France  by  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany 

and  hilly,  interspersed  with  many  small  lakes,  to  Charles  THI,     It  was    a  place  of  gi-eat 

and  thesoii  generally  fertile.    Capita!,  MoNab.  strength  during  the  middle  ages,  and  withstood 

EENFBEWSHIBE,  a  W.  co.  of  Scotland,  several  meges,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 

bounded  N.  by  the  river  Clyde,  which  separates  was  that  of  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Lan- 

it  from  Dnmbarton,  E.  by  Lanark,  8.  by  Ayr,  caster,  who  was  obliged  to  retii'e  after  oontinu- 

and  W.  by  the  frith  of  Olyde ;  area,  234  sq.  m. ;  ing  it  6  months. 

Eop.  in  1851,  161,001.    The  chief  towns  are       EENNET,  or  Eubkbt  (Dutch  mranm,  to  cur- 

lenfrew,  Greenock,  Paisley,  and  Port  Glasgow,  die),  a  preparation  of  the  inner  membrane  of 

The  whole  county  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  stomach  of  a  young  calf,  or  sometimes  that 

the  Clyde,  and  its  E.  part  is  within  the  great  of  a  pig,  used  for  copulating  the  albumen  in 
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milk  and  producing  otird  and  ■whey,  eapeoially  W.  by  the  Hudson  riyer,  and  drained  by  the 

in  the  maaufactitre  of  cheese.    Variona  meth-  Hoosiok  and  Little  Hoosiok  rivers,  and  Kinder- 

ods  of  preparing  it  Mein  use.    One  of  the  beat  hook  creek;  ai-ea,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

is  as  fohowa.    The  stomach  of  a  newly  killed  86,835.    Its  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  two 

calf  is  esamined  and  cleaned  of  every  thing  ex-  ranges  of  moantains,  Taghkanick  and  Peters- 

eopt  the  curdled  milk.    Two  handfuls  of  salt  burg,  traversing  it  from  N.  to  8.    They  have 

are  put  into  and  around  the  bag,  and  it  is  left  an  elevation  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet,  with 

to  dry  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  warm  place,  precipitous  declivities,  studded  with  numerous 

When  required  for  use,  the  t^^S  «  dt  into  small  lak^,  and  affording  many  picturesque 

small  pieces,  and  these  with  some  salt  are  put  views  from  their  summits.    The  soil  is  gener- 

into  ajar  with  soft  water,  that  has  been  boiled  ally  hard  and  sterile,  but  mnoh  of  it  is  under 

and  cooled  down  to  65°;  or  new  whey  may  be  onltiTation,  yielding  liberal  crops.    Theproduo- 

used  instead  of  the  water,  the  quantity  of  either  tions  in  18B5  were  303,413  bushels  of  Indian 

varying  from  3  pints  to  3  quarts,  according  as  com,  558,377  of  oats,  10,041  of  wheat,  399,804 

it  is  the  stomach  of  a  new-born  calf  or  of  one  of  lye,  596,659  of  potatoes,  58,657  tons  of  hay, 

fed  4  or  5  weeks.    After  standing  in  the  jar  2  1,291,788  lbs.  of  butter,  and  588,462  of  cheese. 

or  3  days  the  liquid  is  strained  off  and  another  There  were  8  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  T 

pint  of  the  same  is  placed  upon  the  mass.    In  furnaces,  lBtanneries,Mgi-iatand91  sawmills, 

3  days  this  is  added  to  the  first  infusion;  and  10  newspaper  offices,  114  churches,  and  29,744 

the  fluid,  when  strained  and  bottled,  is  ready  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Troy  and 

for  use.     A  table  spoonful  of  it  will  coagulate  fereenbush,  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  river 

80  gallons  of  milk  in  10  minutes.    The  bag  is  riulroad,  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge,  the 

also  salted  down  without  its  oontents,  and  af-  Troy  and  Boston,  the  Troy  and  Bennington, 

terirard  dried,  and  again  salted  with  the  ad-  and  the  Albany,  Vermont,  and  Canada  rail- 

dition  of  lemons,  and  sometimes  of  herbs,  to  roads  run  thi-ough  the  county.    Capital,  Troy, 

give  it  a  pleasant  flavor.    For  the  method  of  KEWVILLE,  an  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  intersected 

using  it,  see  OnBBSa.  hy  the  Minnesota  river,  and  drained  by  its 

EENOTE,  JouN,  an  English  architect  and  branches,  the  principal  of  -whioh  are'  Peguta- 

construotive  engineer,  bom  at  Phantaasie,  Had-  eizi,  the  Tohanskayapi,  or  Eed  Wood,  and  the 

dingtonahire,  June  7,  1761,  died  in  London,  Warager;   area,  about  8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

Oct.  16,  1821.    At  13  years  of  age  he  was  1860,  245.    The  county  is  yet  nnorganized. 

placed  with  a  millwright,  with  whom  he  re-  EEtfWICK,  Jambs,    LL.D.,   an   American 

mained  for  about  two  yeai's;  and  after  having  author  and  physicist,  born  about  1735.    Ho 

studied  mathematics  two  years  at  Dunbar,  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  New  Torkj 

attended  at  Edinburgh  the  lectures  on  mechaa-  in  1807,  and  in  1830  was  elected  professor  of 

ical  philosophy  and  chemistry  of  Profs.  Robin-  chemistry  and  physics  in  that  institution,  which 

son  and  Bhick.    He  setttled  in  London  in  1780,  position  he  held  rill  1854.    In  1888  he  was  a^ 

and  engaged  in  the  consti'uction  of  steam  en-  pointed  by  the  government  one  of  the  commia- 

gines  and  machinery,  in  whioh  he  introduced  sioners  for  the  exploration  of  the  W.  E.  boun- 

great  improvements.    He  aftenrard  planned  daiy  between  the  United    States  and   New 

and  superintended  many  of  the  great  engineer-  Brunswick,  an  exploration  ■which  led  to  the 

ing  works  of  England,  among  others  the  stone  Ashburton  treaty  in  1843.    Prof.  Eenwick  is 

bridge  at  Kelso,  below,  the  junction  of  the  the  author  of  the  biographies  of  Robert  Fulton, 

Tweed  and  Teviot,  and  the  Waterloo  bridge  David  Eittenhouae,  and  Coimt  Eumford,  in 

over  the  Thames  at  London.    (SeeBmneB,  vol.  Sparks's  "American  Biography;"  of  a  "Me- 

iii,  p.  689.)    He  constructed  the  Kennet  and  mnir  of  De  Witt  Clinton"  (tHew  York,  1834) ; 

Avon  can^  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  the  of  a  "  Treatise  on  tlie  Steam  En^e,"  and  of 

London  docks  and  the  East  and  West  India  one  on  the  practical  applications  of  the  princi- 

docks  at  Blackwall  were  executed  from  his  pies  of  mechanics  fNew  York,   1840).    His 

plana  and  under  his  supsriiitendence.    He  was  "  OutUnes  of  Natural  Philosophy"  (3  vols.  8vo., 

buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. — George,  an  PhCadelphia,  1832)  was  tlio  earliest  extended 

English  civil  en^neer  and  machinist,  son  of  the  work  on  that  subject  published  in  the  United 

preceding,  bom  in  Surrey,  Jan,  8,  1791.    He  States;  and  his  "  Outlines  of  Geology"  (New 

studied  at  St.  Paul's  school,  London,  and  at  the  York,  1838)  preceded  by  several  years  any 

Edinburgh  university,  assisted  his  father  in  other  school  treatise  on  that  subject.    He  has 

many  of  his  great  works,  and  in  1818  was  also  published  text  books  on  chemiati7  and 

made  keeper  of  the  money  dies  in  the  mint,  philosophy  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Ho  afterward  became  associated  with  his  broth-  EEPLEVIN  (law  Lat.  Te,  back,  and  plegium, 

er,  Sir  John,  civil  engineer,  in  continuing  the  pledge),  a  redelivery  of  a  thing  to  the  owner, 

various  works  left  unfinished  by  their  father,  upon  pledges  or  security;  thetiAingfi-om  some 

and  in  other  entei-prises.    Mr.  Eennie  is  the  holder  property  which  the  taker  claims,  he 

author  of  "Experimente  on  the  Strength  of  giving  hack  plei^es  to  establish  his  right,  or.  If 

Materials,"  "The  Frictions  of  Solids,"  and  he  fails  in  this,  to  return  the  property.    The 

"  The  Friorions  of  Fluids,"  institution  of  this  very  important  action  is  as- 

EENSSELAEE,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  border-  cribed  to  GlanvO,  chief  justice  to  Henry  II. ; 

ing  on  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  bounded  and  it  waa  originally  the  peculiar  and  exclusive 
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remedy  in  cases  of  wrongful  distresa.  The  ob-  amantohavereple^^  of  goods  not  distrained; 
ject  was  to  preveat  the  beasts  of  the  plough,  as,  if  the  mesne  lord  put  his  own  cattle  in  place 
cattle,  and  other  goods  of  the  tenant  in  arrear  of  those  of  the  tenant  piwaijail,  or  lowest  ten- 
from  heing  unjustly  or  excessively  distrmed  ant,  whom  he  was  bound  to  acquit,  he  might 
by  the  landlord,  lest,  as  Littleton  observes,  have  replevin  of  these  cattle  though  they  never 
"  the  husbandry  of  the  resdm  and  men's  other  had  been  distrained.  The  owner  of  goods  dis- 
trades  might  thereby  he  oyeiliivown  or  bin-  trained  might  also  replevy  them  altliongh  his 
dered."  At  the  common  law  a  distress  (which  grant  by  deed  contained  a  special  condition  that 
implies  both  the  thing  taten  and  the  manner  the  distress  should  be  irreplevisable,  and  that 
of  taking  it)  was  considered  merely  as  a  pledge  the  landlord  should  keep  it  as  a  gage  or  pledge 
or  secui'ity  for  the  rent,  for  damage  feasant,  until  the  rent  were  paid;  beoauseitwasneldto 
or  for  service  due  from  the  tenant  to  his  supe-  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  distress 
rior  loi-d,  and  a  means  of  enforcing  its  payment  that  it  shonld  be  ii-replevisable,  and  in  an  old 
or  performance.  It  conld  not  be  sold  or  dis-  case  of  this  nature  the  court  awarded  "that 
posed  of  by  the  disti-ainor,  but  lie  was  com-  the  defendant  should  gage  deliverance  or  else 
pelled  to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  until  payment  or  go  to  prison."  The  ahenff,  upon  receiving  the 
other  satisfaction  was  made.  For  this  reason,  reqnired  security,  was  at  once  to  cause  the  dis- 
until  the  law  was  altered  by  statute  3  WiUiam  tress  to  be  returned  to  the  party  from  whom 
and  Mary,  1,  c  6,  which  autioriaed  the  dis-  it  was  taken,  nnless  the  distrainor  himself 
trainer,  with  the  asMstanoe  of  the  sheriff,  to  claimed  the  goods  as  his  property;  for  if  they 
have  the  distress  appraised  by  com^petent  ap-  wei'e,  the  law  permitted  him  to  keep  them,  ir- 
praisers,  and  sold  for  the  highest  price  which  respective  of  lie  manner  in  which  he  had  re- 
it  would  l)ring,  nnless  I'egulariy  replevied  by  gained  possession.  If  therefore  the  distrainor 
the  tenant  or  owner  within  6  days  after  seiz-  claimed  any  such  right  or  property,  the  party 
ure,  beasts  of  the  plough  and  the  tools  of  a  replevying  was  obliged  to  sue  out  another  writ 
man's  trade  could  not  be  distrained,  lest  by  de-  called  a  writ  de  propHetate  probanda,  by  which 
priving  him  of  these  he  should  also  be  deprived  the  sheriff  was  to  determine,  by  an  inquest, 
of  the  ability  to  redeem  them.  There  were  who  was  really  the  owner  of  the  property  he- 
two  ways  in  which  a  distresa  conld  be  replev-  .^orethedisti-esswas  levied thereon-xlfitwere 
ied,  one  acooi'ding  to  the  common  law,  and  the/  decided  against  the  claim  of  the  distrainor,  the 
other  by  statute.  The  common  law  allowed  sheriff  proceeded  to  replevy  as  if  no  such  dtum 
the  (ywn^t&vir\\dereplegio/i-i facias,  whiohwas  had  been  made;  but  if  his  claim  was  found 
sued  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  directed  to  be  good  and  valid,  the  sheriff  could  proceed 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  dis-  no  flii'ther,  but  was  to  return  the  claim  to  the 
tress  was  taken,  commanding  him  to  redeliver  court  of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  to  be 
it  to  the  owner  upon  receiving  BofBcient  sureties  there  prosecuted  and  finally  decided.  The 
therefor,  and  afterward  to  determine  the  own-  goods,  in  ordinary  oases,  being  delivered  back 
ership  and  do  justice  as  to  the  matter  in  dispute  by  the  sheriff  to  the  pw^y  replevying,  he  was 
between  the  parties,  in  his  county  court.  The  then  compelled  to  prosecute  his  suit  or  action 
statute  of  Marlbridge,  on  the  other  hand  (63  of  replevin  in  the  county  oonrt,  thongh  either 
Henry  III.,  c.  31),  provided  that,  without  sueing  party  might  remove  it  to  the  superior  conrt  of 
out  a  writ,  the  sheriff  or  any  of  his  deputies  (of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas ;  and  indeed,  in 
whom  4  were  appointed  in  each  county  for  tjie  order  to  save  trouble  and  delay,  it  was  usnaiJy 
express  purpose  of  making  replevins)  should;  carried  np  in  the  first  instance  to  the  courts  of 
immediately  npon  complaint  being  made  to  "Westminster  hall,  because  if,  in  the  course  of 
him,  proceed  to  replevy  the  goods.  The  owner  proceeding  in  the  county  conrt,  any  right  of 
was  tlien  obliged  to  give  satisfactory  security  freehold  came  in  question,  the  sheriff  could 
to  two  ends:  first,  plegioi  de  proaequendo,  or  proceed  no  further.  Upon  action  being  brought, 
pledges  to  prosecute  his  suit  to  final  judgment ;  the  distrainor,  who  was  now  the  defendant, 
and  second,  pleffios  de  retomo  habendo,  or  made  avowry ;  that  is,  he  avowed  taking  the 
pledges  to  return  the  distress  again  to  the  dis-  distress,  and  set  forth  the  right  in  which  and 
trainor,  if  the  right-  should  be  determined  the  cause  for  which  he  took  it,  as  for  rent  in 
against  him.  These  pledges  were  discretionary,  aiTears,  damage  done,  or  other  canse ;  or  if  he 
and  the  sheriff  was  rMponsible  for  their  snffi-  jnatifled  in  another's  right,  as  bailiff  or  sen'ant, 
cienoy;  and  iu  addition  to  them  the  statute  ne  was  said  to  make  cognisance;  that  ia,  he 
required  a  bond  with  two  sureties,  for  double  acknowledged  the  taking,  and  claimed  that  it 
the  valne  of  the  goods  taken,  also  conditioned  was  legal  as  being  done  at  tlie  command  of  one 
to  prosecute  the  suit  and  return  the  goods,  who  had  a  right  to  levy  the  distress ;  and  upon 
This  bond  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  avowant  the  legal  merits  of  this  avowry  or  oognizanee 
or  person  making  cognizance,  on  request  to  the  the  canse  was  determined.  If  the  action  were 
officer,  and  if  forfeited  it  coold  be  sued  by  the  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  dis- 
assignee.  If  the  alieriff  Jiegleoted  to  take  a  bond,  tress  declared  to  be  wrongful,  he  was  entitled  to 
or  if  he  accepted  insufficient  pledges,  the  party  keep  the  goods  which  he  had  ah-eady  got  back 
might  have  an  action  against  him  and  recover  into  his  possession,  and  in  addition  should  re- 
double the  value  of  the  goods  distrained,  but  no  cover  damages  for  tlie  wrongful  seizure  and 
more.  In  special  cases  the  common  law  allowed  detention;  but  if  the  defendant  prevailed,  he 
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Bliould  have  a  writ  de  retorno  Jtabrndo,  by  which  REPTILES  (Lat.  repto,  to  creep),  a  class  of 

the  distresB  was  retui-aed  into  Lis  possession,  vertebrated  animals  intermediate  between  flsh- 

irropievisable,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  es  and  bii-ds.    Linnteus  united  the  oviparous 

of,  as  if  it  had  never  been  replevied.    If  the  quadrupeds  and  the  serpents  of  Aristotle  under 

debtor  had  in  the  mean  time  disposed  of  or  the  erroneous  name  of  cmphibia ;  until  within 

concealed  the  distress,  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  few  years  reptiles  incladed  hatraohiaiis,  ser- 

found,  execution  issued  against  his  other  goods,  pents,  lizards,  and  tortoises,  bat  now  the  first 

and  for  want  of  them  against  his  body  in  the  are  regarded  as  a  distinct  class  by  the  beat  nat- 

nature  of  a  writ  of  capias.    While  distresses  m-alists.    As  thus  limited,  reptiles  do  not  un- 

continued  to  be  held  as  mere  pledges,  if  the  dei'go  metomoi-phosis  j  ai-e  always  air  breathers, 

former  owner,  after  judgment  against  him,  of-  though  cold-blooded;  have  neither  mamma, 

fered  the  distrainor  the  arreart^ea  or  other  hair,  nor  feathers ;  by  the  two  former  distin- 

damages  due,  and  he  reftised  thereupon  to  de-  guished  from  fishes  and  batrachians,  and  by  the 

liver  up  the  distress,  the  plaintiff  might  bring  latter  from  mammals  and  birds.  Although  they 

aa  action  of  detinue,  and  by  that  means  re-  breatheairbyhmgalikab!rdsandmammals,the 

coTer  its  possession.    If,  while  a  replevin  for  a  pulmonary  circulation  is  incomplete,  only  a  part 

former  distress  was  pending,  a  man  distrdned  of  tlie  blood  being  sent  to  them,  and,  from  the 

agaitt  for  the  same  rent  or  seiTioe,  the  party  communication  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  or 

was  not  obliged  to  bring  another  action  of  re-  the  gi'eat  vessels,  a  mixed  aiterial  and  venous 

plevin  for  the  second  distress,  but  could  have  a  blood,  principally  the  latter,  ia  sent  to  the  or- 

writ  of  recaption  and  recover  the  goods  with  gans.     Reptiles  have  been  divided  into  chelo- 

damages  for  the  distrainor's  contempt  of  the  nians  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  and  ophid- 

prooess  of  the  law.— Formerly  a  mere  posses-  ians  or  serpents,  whose  characters  are  given 

sory  right  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  a  party  under  their  respective  orders,  families,    and 

to  maintain  replevin ;  bat  now  it  is  sufficient  if  populai-  names.  The  various  systems  of  classifl- 

the  plaintiff  can  prove  a  general  or  special  cation  will  be  found  under  Heepbtoloot;  the 

property  in  the  goods,  with  the  right  of  imme-  batiachians  have  been  treated  under  Amphibia, 

diate  and  esclnaive  possession,  either  as  mort-  and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  order  un- 

gagee,  owner,  agent,  or  bailee,  without  actual-  der  Oompaeativb  Abatomt,    The  number  of 

Ij  having  such  possession  at  the  time.   -Though  species  of  reptiles  is  about  2,000,  or  leas  than 

replevin  was  formerly  confined  to  cases  of  that  of  mammals  or  birds;  most  of  them  are 

wrongful  disti'ess,  it  is  now  the  proper  form  of  terrestrial,  but  some  (as  the  dragons)  can  sus- 

action  by  which  to  reoover  the  specific  thing  ttuu  themselves  in  the  air  like  the  flying  squir- 

taken,  in  all  oases  where  goods  have  been  tor-  rels,   and  the   extinct  pterodactyl  probably 

tiously  taken  or  detained,  whether  by  distress  winged  its  way  over  the  water  like  the  hats ; 

or  in  any  other  manner,  together  with  damages  some  live  habitually  in  the  water,  swimming  by 

for  the  detention,  unless  the  taking  and  doten-  means  of  flattened  fins  (as  tlie  turtles),  or  by  a 

tion  can  be  justified  or  excused;  and  it  is  one  later^y  compressed  tail  (as  in  crocodilians) ; 

of  the  most  important  and  fi'equently  used  tiie  amphisbcena  and  other  ophisaurians  dwell 

modes  of  legal  remedy.    The  forms  and  man-  in  subterranean  burrows.    They  present  every 

ner  of  proceeding,  witb  some  slight  alterations,  degree  of  speed,  from  the  agility  of  the  lizard 

remain  the  same  now  as  formerly,  as  far  as  the  to  the  slowness  of  the  tortoise;  some  are  fit- 

redelivery  of  the  goods  to  the  pm'ty  ciaimii^  ted  forrunning  over  dry  sttud,'others  for  climb- 

them,   the  giving   of  bonds  with   sureties   in  ing  ti-ees,  others  for  ascending  smooth  surfaces; 

double  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  prosecution  the  limbs  are  not  generally  adapted  for  rapid 

of  the  action,  and  the  final  judgment  and  exe-  or  gracefbi  motions,  being  short,  almost  at 

oution  are  concerned.    In  a  few  of  the  United  right  angles  with  the  spine,  and  hardly  rmsing 

States  it  is  stiU  confined,  as  formerly  in  Eng-  the  body  during  locomotion  sufSoient  to  prevent 

land,  to  cases  of  wrongful  distress;  but  in  most  theventralsurfacefromdragg^ngon  the  ground; 

of  the  states  its  operation  is  much  more  exten-  the  anterior  limbs  are  the  shortest,  and  the 

sive,  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  the  only  action  inees  and  elbows  are  constantly  flexed  and  far 

which  now  lies  for  the  specific  recovery  of  any  apart  longitudinally ;  the  feet  are  not  adapted 

thing  wrongfully  taken  or  detwned,  especially  for  prehension  (the  chameleon  excepted),  so 

where  distress  for  rent  has  been  abolished ;  and  that  they  display  little  skill  in  preparing  I'e- 

as  a  general  thing  it  altogether  supersedes  for  treats  for  themselves  or  places  for  their  eggs, 

this  purpose  the  old  action  of  detinue.    It  will  They  are  naturally  cold-blooded  for  reasons 

also  lie  for  goods  taken  in  esecutiou,  provided  given  below,  and  yet  are  found  in  greatest 

the  person  bringing  it  against  the  officer  who  abundanceandof  largestsizeinwarraolimates; 

takes  the  goods  from  another  by  virtue  of  the  under  the  iniluence  of  cold  they  pass  into  a  leth- 

execution  has  a  property,  general  or  s]>ecial,  in  argio  state,  and  according  to  Humboldt  a  simi- 

them,  and  a  right  to  reduce  them  into  his  ao-  lar  condition  befalls  th«  South  American  croco- 

tual  possession ;  but  no  replevin  will  lie  in  favor  dilians  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  equa- 

of  tlie  defendant  in  execution  or  attachment,  torial  regions.  Though  the  very  aspect  of  most 

to  reoover  possession  of  goods  seized  under  such  reptiles  is  a  great  safeguard  for  them,  they  have 

execution,  unless  they  ai'o  exempted  by  law  other  effectual  means  of  defence ;  the  tortoise 

from  beuig  so  taken.  and    the  crocodile  are  suffloiently  protected 
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against  ordinary  enemies ;  the  nimble  lizai'd  active  and  passiye,  and  whether  exercised  by 
darts  into  its  hole,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  a  the  skin,  toes,  lips,  tongue,  or  tail ;  tasle  must 
part  of  its  tail,  which  is  soon  reproduced ;  the  also  be  dull,  as  the  food  is  swallowed  without 
great  boascan  prevailover  eveiy  foe  hut  man;  mastication,  and  the  sense  of  smell  mnst  be 
many  serpents  are  armed  with  poisonous  fangs,  stiUless,  The  organ  of  hearing  is  less  devel- 
rareiynsed  however  except  on  the  defensive;  oped  than  in  birds  and  mammale;  there  is  no 
some  are  covered  with  bristling  spines,  like  the  external  ear ;  the  tympanum  where  it  eiista  is 
horned  lizards,  and  are  thns  saved  from  preda-  bare  and  almost  external,  and  tlie  internal  ear  ■ 
ceous  animals.  They  art  of  gi-eat  use  to  man  in  is  less  developed  than  in  fishes.  The  eyes  are 
deatTOying  noxious  insectjp  and  other  animals;  usnally  small,  occasionally  absent,  flat,  with 
some,  lite  the  ohelonians,  furnish  a  wholesome  incomplete  bony  orbits,  with  lids  (except  in  ser- 
and  abundant  food,  and  others  supply  various  pents),  and  with  lachrymal  glands.  The  nasal 
articles  useful  in  the  arts.  They  are  preyed  cavities  are  of  large  size,  and  always  communi- 
upon  by  carnivorous  birds,  as  eagles,  storks,  oate  with  the  mouth,  and  in  the  crocodiles 
cranes,  and  the  ibis,  and  by  such  mammals  as  very  far  back.  The  lungs  are  sometimes  of 
the  ichneumon,  hog,  and  the  smaller  oamivora ;  large  size,  extending  even  through  the  whole 
they  are  themselves  eaaentialiy  carnivorous,  length  of  the  ventral  cavity,  which  has  no  dia- 
and  feed  on  living  prey  which  they  swallow  phragm;  in  the  long-bodied  snakes  only  one 
whole,  but  the  marme  tnrtlee  are  principally  Inng  is  active,  the  other  being  very  rudimen- 
herMvorous. — The  osteology  of  reptiles  has  tary  or  absent;  these  organs  ore  comparaUvely 
been  given  sufBciently  in  the  various  articles  free,  Ihe  trachea  not  divided  into  bronchi,  and 
above  referred  to.  Except  in  ohelonians,  the  the  air  cells  few,  of  large  size,  and  freeJy  com- 
form  ia  generally  elongated,  more  or  less  eylin-  mnnicating  with  each  other ;  in  lizards  and 
drical,  with  a  veiy  long  tail ;  the  feet  are  ab-  serpents  the  ribs  serve  for  respiration,  and  in 
sent  in  serpents  and  in  some  saurians,  and  4  in  tortoises  the  scapular  aroh  performs  the  ofBce 
the  others ;  the  skeleton  is  always  osseous,  the  of  ribs,  according  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  respira- 
cranium  small,  and  the  facial  bones  and  jaws  lion  not  being  efteeted  by  deglutition.  Only  a 
greatly  developed,  tlie  latf«r  nsnaliy  armed  with  small  poi'fion  of  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs, 
sharp,  hooked  teeth  ;  the  toes  are  freely  mov-  and  this  is  feebly  oxygenated,  as  the  respira- 
able,  and  usually  with  strong  claws,  webbed  in  tion  is  i>erformed  slowly  and  the  lung  is  of 
the  orooodiles  and  turtles.  Thehodyis  covered  loose  texture  and  small  capacity;  hence  alow 
with  scales,  generally  appendages  of  the  true  degree  of  animal  heat,  langnid  movements,  and 
skin ;  the  overlying  epideiiois  is  cast  off  pe-  a  alow  performance  of  the  nutritive  functions. 
riodioaUy;  these  m'e  converted  into  bony  plates  They  have  no  true  epiglottis  and  no  proper 
in  the  chelonians  and  croooddes,  and  in  lizards  voice,  though  some  emit  a  hissing  sound  ("as 
and  serpents  are  often  brilliant  with  metallic  the  chelonians)  formed  in  the  mouth.  Tne 
reflections ;  in  the  chameleon,  anolis,  &o.,  the  heart  has  4  cavities,  but  tlie  ventricles  commu- 
surfaoe  modifications  of  the  skin  present  very  nicate,  except  in  the  erocodiHans,  where  an 
rapid  changes  of  color,  sometimes  expressing  admisture  of  tlie  arterial  and  venous  bloods 
the  anger  or  fear  of  tlie  animal,  and  in  some  takes  place  in  the  great  v^sels  ;  thei'e  is, 
cases  enabling  them  to  avoid  detection  by  their  therefore,  a  partial  circulation  independent  of 
enemies.  Tlie  muscles  of  reptUes  are  red,  respiration,  enablmg  tli'em  to  remain  long  im- 
though  paler  than  in  mammals  and  birds;  they  der  water  and  in  irrespirable  gases.  Thelym- 
preserve  their  irritability  for  a  long  time  after  phafio  system  ia  greatly  developed,  having 
the  death  of  the  animal,  in  chelonians  even  af-  regular  pulsating  organs  or  lymphatic  hearts 
ter  many  days;  tortoises  have  been  known  to  for  the  propulsion  of  their  fluid.  Eeptiles 
live  for  18  days  after  the  removal  of  the  brain,  eat  and  diink  comparatively  little,  and  are 
groping  blindly  about.  The  brain  ia  small,  able  to  go  a  long  time  without  food ;  not  hnv- 
with  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  ob-  ing  movable  and  fleshy  lips,  they  cannot  per- 
longata ;  they  have  also  a  spinal  svstem  of  form  the  act  of  suction,  as  was  once  popularly 
nerves,  and  a  sympathettt  or  ganghonio  chain ;  believed  of  serpents ;  the  mouth  is  generally 
in  most  the  spinal  marrow  is  rdatively  much  large,  and  the  lower  jaw  articulated  by  a  dis- 
more  developed  than  the  biam  the  latter  be-  tinot  bon^  the  homologne  of  the  oa  q-uadratum 
ing  smooth,  without  convolution's  the  cerebral  of  birds.  The  tongne  is  generally  free,  and 
lobes  being  the  largest  the  ceiebial  hemi-  the  tesophagus  veiy  wide  and  distensible  to 
spheres  contain  lateral  ventri  le^  and  are  accommodate  a  lai^e-siaed  prey ;  the  intestine 
larger  than  the  optic  lobes  which  in  flshes  is  short  and  straight  in  pi'oportion  to  the  car- 
constitute  the  greater  pait  of  the  biain ,  there  nivorons  disposition,  being  longest  in  the  her- 
isno^jM  ViMvUi,  and  the  cerebellum  is  more  bivorons  chelonians  and  shortest  in  the  snakes; 
developed  than  in  fishes.  Life  seems  in  a  re-  there  is  a.  certain  division  into  small  and  large 
markable  degree  independent  of  the  brain,  the  intestine,  though  the  latter  in  most  is  properly 
class  ratlier  vegetating  than  living,  and  being  the  rectum ;  the  alimentaiy  canal  opens  below 
comparatively  insensible  to  pain ;  they  grow  into  a  cloaca,  or  cavity  common  to  tlie  diges- 
slowtyand  live  long,  and  are  exceedingly  tena-  tive,  urinary,  and  reproductive  organs,  as  in 
cious  of  life;  the  intelligence  is  hardly  greater  birds;  all  the  nutritive  elements  ai'e  exti-aeted 
than  ia  fishes.    Thesenseof  touch  is  dull,  both  from  the  food,  the  indigestible  matters  being 
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ejected  in  amass  at  long  interyals;  the  vent  is  regions,  tlie  rattlesnakes  ffl  America  and  the 

transverse  in  snakes  and  lizavds,  but  longitudi-  cobras  to  the  o!d  world ;  the  pythons  ai'e  na- 

nal  in  ulielonians  and  crocodiles,  corresponding  tives  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  most  of 

to  remarkable  differences  in  the  male  external  the  boas  of  South  America;  moat  lizards  also 

reproductive  organs,  these  in  the  former  being  belong  to  tropical  conntries,  the  chameleon  and 
doable  and  placed  in  a  cavity  behind  the  anus,  >  agamas  to  Africa,  the  flying  dragons  and  gavial 

and  in  the  latter  single  and  within  the  cloaca,  to  Asia,  and  the  alligators  to  America ;  and  the 

Salivary  glands,  which  are  absent  in  fishes  and  class  is  met  with  in  swamps  and  mai'shes,  dry 

batraehians,  are  present  in  repdles ;  the  liver  and  desert  places,  forests,  mountain  regions, 

is  always  present,  of  hu^e  Mze,  receiving  much  the  sea  shore,  and  river,  lake,  and  ocean. — 

venons  blood,  especially  that  from  the  posterior  Eeptiles  are  very  interesting  potoontoiogically 

pai-t  of  the  body,  and  exercises  the  usual  func-  on  account  of  IJie  strangeness  of  their  forms, 

tions  of  the  organ;  the  gall  bladder  is  com-  gigantic  size,  and  geographical  distribution, 

monly  fouad,  though  of  small  size ;  the  spleen  embracing  the  great  megalosaurus,  iguanodon, 

is  generally  Tery  small,  removed  from  the  liver  aiad  colossochelys,  and  the  anomalous  ichthyo- 

and  stomach,  rounded,  and  deep  red ;  tlie  pan-  aauras,  plesiosaumB,  and  pterodactyl.    The  seo- 

oreas  is  constant,  often  lai-ge  at  the  beginning  ondaiy  geological  epoch,  comprisijig  the  car- 

of  the  intestine,  and  of  various  forma ;  me  kid-  boniferous  (according  to  some  authorities),  the 

neys  ai*e  situated  along  the  spine,  showing  no  trias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  has  been  called  the  age 

distinction  of  cortical  and  medulLiry  portions ;  of  reptiles ;   during  this  period  air-breathing 

the  uretere  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  the  urine  animals  first  appeared,  and  reptilian  forms  pre- 

is  a  whitish  mass,  more  or  less  hard,  contdnii^  dominated,  some  of  whose  impressions  have 

salts  of  lime  and  ammonia ;  the  snpra-renal  been  left  in  the  sandstone  of  tlie  Connecticut 

capsnles  are  usually  present,  small,  and  often  valley.    The  gigantic  and  nncouth  forma  of 

remote  from  the  kidneys;  there  are  one  poste-  the  secondary  i^e  had  disappeai'ed  in  the  ter- 

rior  and  two  anterior  vense  cavse.    The  power  tiary,  and  the  reptiles  of  the  latter  were  more 

of  reproducing  parts  lost  by  accident  or  design  like  the  present  ones,  except  in  geographical 

is  less  than  in  batraehians,  and  is  noriced  espe-  distribution,  and  were  in  about  the  same  pj-o- 

ciallyinthe  tails  of  certain  lizards  and  serpents,  portion  to  the  rest  of  creation  as  now.    The 

There  is  in  this  class  no  durable  union  of  the  study  of  fossil  reptiles  shows  the  limited  dura- 

sesea  as  in  birds  and  mammals,  and  nothing  tion  of  species;  before  the  diluvial  epoch  there 

which  eserts  any  influence  on  the  social  eondi-  is  not  a  single  reptile  that  can  be  referred  to 

tion  of  the  individuals ;  after  the  instinctive  Uving  species  and  hardly  to  an  existing  genua ; 

act  of  reproduction  they  separate  and  become  the  reptiles  of  each  age,  triassic,  Jurassic,  and 

perfect  strangers.     Most  are  oviparous,  leaving  cretaceous,  have  a  special  facies,  unlike   any 

their  eggs  to  be  hatched  hy  the  heat  of  the  snn,  which  preceded  or  followed  them ;  the  differ- 

and  the  young  when  born  are  able  to  provide  ence  between  the  foaail  and  living  forms  ia  al- 

for  themselves  and  generally  indifferent  to  the  ways  greater  as  we  go  back  in  time.    This  study 

mother,  whiehhaa  neitherthejoysnor  the  sor-  also  proves  that  the  temperature  of  the  eai'lh 

rows  of  maternity ;  the  female  rarely  makes  a  has  varied,  as  the  great  reptiles  above  named 

neat,  hut  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  safe,  warm,  and  lived  in  parts  of  Europe  nearer  the  frigid  than 

dry  place ;  crocodiles  and  some  lizards  watch  the  torrid  zone.    All  the  fossil  forms,  however 

in  the  neighborliood  of  the  place  where  their  odd,  were  constructed  on  the  same  reptilian 

eggs  are  concealed,  and  the  python  has  been  vertebrate  typo  as  at  present,  ia  some  instances 

seen  in  menageries  coiling  herself  around  her  with  ornithic  (jjterodactyl)  or  mammalian  aflini- 

eggs  in  a  conical  form,  dosing  the  top  with  her  ties  (iolithyosauruB),    In  themost  ancient  feuna 

head.    Some  of  the  seipents  are  viviparous,  the  of  reptiles,  chelonians  and  saurians,  the  highest 

young  being  so  far  developed  before  the  excln-  in  the  class,  ai'e  represented,  and  some  forms 

sionof  the  eggs  as  to  be  born  alive;  inthevivi-  then  existing  were  in  certain  respects  more 

parous  snakes  the  young  ai-e  said  to  take  refuge  perfect,  or  at  any  rate  more  complex,  than  some 

within  the  mouth  of  the  mother.    The  eggs  present  members  of  the  class;  each  fauna  had 

have  generally  a  more  or  less  calcareous  shell,  its  type  of  perfection,  without  regard  to  the 

globular  or  rounded  eqnally  at  each  end;  in  superiority  or  inferiority  of  that  which  preood- 

seipents  theyai'e  often  joined  together  in  chap-  ed  or  followed  it;  we  find  no  transition  species 

lets;  theirnumber  vai'iea  from  20  to  100,   The  leading  to  or  from  iohthyosannis,  plesiosanms, 

embryo  is  completely  enveloped  by  the  amnios,  pterodactyl,  and  the  like,  unless  we  ascend  to 

and  after  it  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  cetacean  mammals  in  tlie  first  and  to  hats  in 

of  development  a  second  membranous  covering  the  last.    Eeptilea  (including  batrachiana  even) 

appeal's,  for  the  firat  time  in  vertebrates,  the  are  yery  rare,  and  to  some  questionable,  in  the 

allantois,  richly  supplied  with  veaseb  and  en-  devonian ;  there  are  a  few  amphibians  in  the 

closing  embryo  and  amnios. — As  reptiles  are  carboniferous ;  the  class  abounds  in  the  divi- 

genei'ally  despised  and  hated  by  man,  and  com-  aons  of  the  trias,  and  is  most  numerous  in  the 

parativdy  little  under  hia  influence,  their  ori-  Jurassic,  becoming  lesa  abundant  in  the  oolite 

ginal  geogi-aphioal  distribution  has  been  but  and  chalk.    For  details  on  fossil  reptiles  see 

slightly  changed  by  him.    Most  of  the  serpents,  the  various  artides  on  the  genera  above  men- 

especially  the  venomous  kinds,  belong  to  warm  tioned. 
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EEPTOB",  HoMPKEY,  an  English  landBcape  teriorto  the  American  revolntion,  was  pTiblisi- 
gardener,  bora  in  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  May  3,  ed  in  Boston  in  1846,  and  favorably  reteiyed. 
1753,  died  March  M,  1818.  At  the  age  of  16  Miiny  minor  poems  appeared  in  various  maga- 
he  entered  the  counting  house  of  a  Norwich  zines  between  1845  and  1850.  In  1860  a  col- 
merchant,  and  aubsequently  set  up  business  for  lected  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in. 
himeeff,  bat  failed.  Some  years  afterward  he  Philadelphia;  and  "Marco  Bozzai'is,"  a  play 
adopted  the  profession  of  landscape  gai-den-  written  14  jeai's  before,  was  produced  at  the 
ing,  and  was  henceforth  uninterruptedly  pros-  Mobile  theatre,  with  much  success,  soon  after 
peroua.  At  the  period  of  His  death  there  was  its  publication  in  this  volume, 
scai'cely  a  county  in  England  which  did  not  RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA,  a  ravine,  as  its 
have  some  "  places"  adorned  by  his  skill.  His  name  imports,  thickly  grown  with  palm  trees, 
reputation  was  also  largely  increased  by  hia  that  crosses  the  Matamoras  road,  in  Texas, 
works  on  landscape  gai'dening,  which,  with  an  about  8  m.  from  tlie  place  where  the  road 
account  of  the  author's  life,  were  reprinted  by  opens  upon  the  Eio  Grande  opposite  the  town 
J.  0.  Loudon  (8vo.,  1840).  of  Matamoras.    Tliis  ravine  is  memorable  as 

EEPUBUO  (Lat.  respuUica,  from  res,  a  the  field  of  a  battle  fought  May  9, 1846,  be- 
thing,  and  publicus,  pertaining  to  the  people),  tween  2,000  TJ.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Zacbary 
a  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen.  Aria- 
power  belongs  to  the  people  or  to  a  portion  of  ta,  6,000  strong,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
them,  and  not  to  a  single  person,  or  family,  as  of  the  latter. 

in  a  monarchy.    A  republic  may  thus  be  either  RESMli)    PASHA,  Mbstapha,  a   Turkish 

aristocratic  or  democratic.     The  free  states  of  statesman,  born  in  Constantinople  in  1802,  died 

the  American  Union  are  the  moat  perfect  ex-  there,  Jan.  2,  1858,    His  parents  died  when  he 

amples  of  the  latter  kind,  and  lie  extinct  re-  was  still  a  boy,  and  he  was  educated  by  AJi 

publics  of  Sparta,  Venice,  and  Genoa  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was 

former.    In  modem  times  it  is  frequently  very  govei'nor  of  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,    In 

difficult  to  perceive  any  great  practical  differ-  1822  Ali  became  grand  vizier,  and  soon  after 

ence  between  avowed  repubUcs  and  many  gov-  the  breaking  out  of  the  Greek  revolution  was 

ernments  that  bear  the  name  of  monarchies,  sent  to  the  Korea  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  really  an  aiisto-  Eeshid  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign,  and 

cratio  republic,  in  which  the  actual  power  is  on  his  death  attached  himself  to  Selim  Pasha, 

exercised  by  the  well-bom,  wealthy,  and  edu-  whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  in  the  cam- 

cated  classes,  though  the  foi-ms  and  style  of  a  paign  against  the  Kuaaians  in  1828-'9.    He  took 

monarchy  are  still  preserved.  pai't  inthenegotiationof  thetreatyof  Adriano- 

EEQUIEM  (accusative  of  Lat.  requies,  rest,)  pie,  and  was  shortly  afterward  sent  on  adiplo- 

in  the  Eoman  Oatholio  church,  amass  per-  matic  mission  to  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt, 

formed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  so  called  In  1833  heastnsted  in  negotiatmg  the  treaty  of 

from  the  prayer  commencing:  Sequi&m  mt&r-  Kutaieh,  whicli  restored  peace  between  the  sul- 

nam  dona  eis  Domine.    Certain  solenm  musical  tan  and  his  rebellious  Egyptian  vassal.    For  this 

compositions,  written  for  a  full  choir  of  voices  service  he  was  i-aised  to  the  i-ank  of  pasha,  and 

aad  performed  on  such  occaaons,  are  also  called  in  1834  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Pai-is  and 

requiems.    Well  known  examples  of  these  are  London,  in  which oapitalshe  resided  alternately 

the  requiems  of  Mosart,  JomeJUi,  and  Oherubini.  about  two  yews,  studyingthe  society  and  the 

M!QIJIEE|  Aoacsirs  Jtiuah,  an  American  institutions  of  western  Europe.    Soon  after 

poet,  lawyer,  and  politician,  bom  in  Charles-  bis   return   to   Constantinople   he  was   made 

ton,  S.  0.,  May  29,  1825,    Hia  fiither  was  a  grand  vizier.    In  this  post  he  undeitook  a 

native  of  Marseilles ;  his  mother  the  daughter  vai-iety  of  important  reforms,  which  aroused 

of  a  Hayfian  lady,  who  fled  to  the  United  so  much  opposition  among  the  bigoted  part  of 

States  with  a  few  fdthful  slaves  upon  the  out-  the  population  that  the  sultan  was  compelled 

break  of  the  servile  revolution  in  that  island,  to  dismiss  him  fi-om  the  premiership  and  send 

In  1844  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law,  him  again  as  ambassador  to  Paris.    On  the 

and  in  Oct.  1850,  removed  to  Mobile,  Ala. ;  and  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1889  he  returned 

on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce  to  the  presi-  to  Constantinople,  and  was  placed  by  Sultan 

dency  of  the  United  States,  in  1853,  he  was  Abdul  Medjid  at  the  head  of  tlie  cabinet  with 

appointed  district  attorney  for  the  southern  the  title  of  minister  of  forei^  aflairs,    Hisin- 

district  of  Alabama.    He  was  reappointed  by  fluence  led  to  the  promnlgntion,  in  1830,  of  the 

Mr.  Buchanan ;  resigned  the  ofBoe  on  the  seoes-  hatti  aherif  ot  Gulhana,  followed  afterward  by 

sion  of  Alabama,  in  Jan.  1861  \  and  again  re-  .the  great  and  comprehensive  edict  of  reform, 

ceived  the  same  appointment  from  the  govern-  'known  as  the  Tanzimat,  by  which  enactments 

ment  of  the  Confederate  States,  a  few  mouths  the  pashas  were  deprived  of  then-  despotic 

afterward.  Early  a  writer  for  the  press,  in  1642  power  over  the  provinces,  the  Christians  raised 

"  The  Spanish  Exile,"  a  play  in  3  acts  from  his  toacivilequalitywith  the  Mussulmans,  and  the 

pen,  was  succewfully  ]jerformed  iu  Obai'leston  wholeadministrative  system  of  the  empire  vast- 

and  other  places,  and  soon  afterward  published,  ly  improved.    Fi-om  that  period  till  his  death 

"  The  Old  Sanotuaiy,"  a  romance,  the  scene  of  Eesbid  Pasha  occupied  with  brief  intervals  tlie 

which  was  laid  in  Oharleaton  at  a  period  an-  most  important  posts  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
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ment.  In  1841  he  was  again  sent  envoy  to  takeflre,  and  burn  with  a  white  or  yollow  flame 
England.  His  influence  was  always  exerted  and  mnoh  sooty  smoke.  They  are  solubie  in 
foi'  the  mointeQance  of  peace,  aJid  his  chief  ether,  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  boiling  alcohol; 
fiiult  as  a  statesman  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  some  of  them  possess 
mildness  and  good  nature.  He  was  "  the  acid  properties.  These  acid  resins  combine 
husband  of  one  wife,"  and  diaoountenaneed  with  the  allialies  and  form  leys,  whicli  when 
polygamy.  He  possessed  uncommon  accom-  dfjitated  produce  a  latlier  like  that  of  soap, 
plishments  for  a  Turl;,  being  well  versed  in  differing  from  it,  however,  in  not  being  pre- 
several  European  languages  and  in  general  his-  cipitated  or  becoming  hard  on  addition  of  com- 
tory  and  science.  mon  salt.  Many  of  tlie  natural  resins  are  mix- 
RE8IDES0B.  See  Domiciib.  tures  of  two  or  more  resins,  which  may  often 
EESINS,  a  class  of  proximate  principles  ex-  be  separated  from  each  other  through  their  dif- 
isting  in  almost  all  plants,  and  appearing  upon  ferent  solvents.  When  decomposed  at  a  high 
the  estemal  surface  of  many  of  them  in  the  heat  in  close  vessels,  the  resins  are  resolved 
form  of  exudations,  wMch  become  hai-d  on  ex-  into  carbonic  acid,  different  gaseous  hydrocar- 
posure  by  the  evaporation  in  part  of  the  volatile  bons,  einpyrenmatio  oil,  a  little  acidulous  water, 
matters  or  essential  oil  which  holds  the  resins  and  a  very  little  shming  oliai-ooal.  Those  of 
in  solntiou,  and  in  part  by  the  oxidation  of  this  most  importance  are  separately  described  in 
oil.  When  these  principles  do  not  exude  spon-  this  woric  under  their  own  names,— One  very 
taneously,  tliey  may  in  many  plants  be  made  to  useful  variety,  known  as  common  or  yellow  re- 
appear by  pnnotoring  the  bark,  and  thus  open-  sin  or  rosin,  is  the  residue  after  the  dJstiJlatiou 
ing  a  passage  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluid ;  of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of  differ- 
or  if  this  fail,  the  resinous  principles  may  be  ent  species  of  pines,  and  is  ratlier  an  incidental 
extracted  by  boiling  the  sawdust  of  the  wood  product  of  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  turpen- 
with  alcohol.  The  resins  are  precipitated  by  tine,  which,  though  amounting  to  only  10  to 
the  addition  of  water,  and  as  the  alcohol  is  dis-  35  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  (and  the  rosin 
tilled  off  the  particles  collect  and  agglomerate  constituting  the  large  remainder),  is  by  far  the 
together.  Eesins  are  so  variously  composed  of  most  valuable  product.  The  mannfactiire  is 
numerons  pnaciples,  that  no  little  diversity  is  largely  carried  on  in  Foith  Carolina,  and  to 
observed  in  their  general  pi-operties,  and  they  less  extent  ia  otlier  southern  states,  and  will  bo 
are  therefore  arranged  by  different  anthoritiea  more  particnlarly  noticed  in  the  article  Tue- 
nnder  several  heads.  The  presence  of  benzoic  i\ebtinb.  The  rosin  wiiile  still  liquid  is  drawn 
or  cinnamio  acid,  or  of  substances  which  may  off  into  metalho  receivers  coated  with  whiting 
produce  eilJier  of  these,  is  made  by  the  iEVench  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  fi-om  these  it  is  trans- 
a  base  for  one  division  known  as  balsams;  and  ferred  to  the  caslis  for  shipment,  "When  the 
tl:e  presence  of  matters  soluble  in  water  of  the  distillation  is  stopped  at  the  proper  point  the 
nature  of  gum  for  another  division  called  gum  product  ia  the  yellow  rosin,  which  contains  a 
rosins.  (See  Baxsamb,  and  Guit  Eesihs.)  Other  little  water :  or  this  may  be  expelled,  and  the 
divisions  are  formed  r  1,  of  those  resins  which,  product  is  then  transparent  rosin.  By  continu- 
wlien  distUled  with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil,  ing  the  heat  the  residue  in  the  stUls  becomes 
and  leave  one  or  several  resins  possessed  of  aoid  darker  till  it  is  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  a 
propei-ties,  including  the  several  turpentine  variety  whioh  in  Europe  is  sometimes  known 
resins ;  3,  those  whioh  in  addition  to  the  above  as  colophony.  Eosin  melts  at  376°  F.,  and  he- 
products  also  yield  a  neutral  resin,  which  gen-  comes  completely  liquid  at  306° ;  at  313°  it 
erally  is  capable  of  crystallizing,  such  as  animi,  emits  bubbles  of  gas,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  eii- 
elemi,  mastic,  palm  was^  &o.;  and  3,  those  tirely  decomposed.  Its  ultimate  composition, 
which  yield  no  volatile  oil  by  this  treatment,  according  to  Laurent,  is  expressed  by  the  form- 
as  amber,  oopal,  lao,  betulin,  &g.  In  genei-al  nla  HO,  Oai  Hm  Oj.  Its  proximate  ingredients 
the  resins  are  solid  bodies  of  vitreous  fractm-e,  were  found  by  Unverdorben  to  bo  twoisomeric 
brittle,  so  as  to  be  readily  pulverized  when  resinous  acids,  which  he  designated  sylvio  and 
cold,  usually  transparent  or  translucent,  rarely  pinio  acids ;  and  irom  the  latter  when  heated  to 
colorless,  but  either  brown,  red,  or  green,  partial  decomposition  he  obtained  a  third,  whioh 
Their  speciflo  gravity  is  from  0.92  to  1.3.  They  he  called  ooiophonie  aoid.  Theso^  are  distin- 
occasionaOy  hare  a  decided  taste  or  odor,  de-  guished  troxa  each  other  by  their  different  de- 
rived from  some  essential  oil  or  other  foreign  gi-eea  of  solubility  in  alcohol.  The  last,  beside 
substance  present;  and  to  the  same  cause  is  being  least  solnbl^  has  moreover  stronger  aoid 
probably  owing  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  properties.  A  variety  of  hydrooarbons  ai-e  ob- 
resins  in  a  soft  state.  The  solid  resins  are  non-  tained  from  common  rosin  as  follows ;  terebene, 
conductora  of  electricity ;  and  by  friction  they  OioHio,  boiling  point  330°;  colophene,  Ow  Hsi, 
assume  the  eleotrio  state  known  as  negative  or  b.  p,  599° ;  resinine.  On,  Han  Os,  b.  p.  483° ;  re- 
resinous.  They  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  tinaphtha,  or  toluole,  Ou  Ha,  b.  p.  33S° ;  re- 
form a  thick  viscid  liquid ;  on  cooling  this  be-  tinyle  or  cumole,  Ois  Hu,  b.  p.  303° ;  retinole, 
comes  ft  shining  aohd  mass  of  vitreous  fraoture,  da  Hu,  b.  p,  460°  ;  naphtlialiae,  Osj  Hn,  b.  p.  . 
whioh  occasionally,  when  scratched  mth  a  438°;  metauaphthaline,  Ojo^H.oS,  b.  p.  01T°. — 
sharp  point  after  sudden  cooling,  flies  off  into  Eosin  is  employed  for  a  variety  of  useful  pur- 
pieces  like  Pi^incoEupei-t's  drops.  Theyreadily  poses.    Itis  an  ingi-edient  in  varnishes,  and  ia 
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united  with  tallo'w  in  the  preparation  of  elieap  in  tiie  higher  animals,  that  the  right  half  of  the 
eaodles.  It  answers  to  some  extent  as  a  sub-  heai't  is  appropriated  to  it,  sending  all  its  hlood 
Btitnte  for  fixed  oil  or  fat  in  the  manufacture  to  the  lungs,  in  the  delicate  air  eells  of  which 
of  yellow  soap,  hut,  withont  glycerine  in  its  the  requisite  change  is  eifeoted.  All  organized 
composition,  it  poBseeaes  no  true  saponifying  hein^  vegetable  as  well  as  animal,  demand 
properties.  (See  Soap.)  Eosin  is  also  nsed  in  this  change  in  proportion  to  the  nnmher  and 
perfumery,  and  in  variona  pharmaceatical  prep-  energy  of  their  vital  aotiona.  The  green  parts 
orations,  as  plasters  and  ointments.  Inoaulkiag  of  plantain  tlie  sun  take  in  carbon  and  liberate 
the  seams  of  ships  it  is  used  in  a  melted  state  oxygen,  but  at  night  exhale  carbonic  acid ;  tho 
to  fill  them,  and  by  oakum  makers  it  is  inter-  roots,  flowers,  and  germinating  seeds,  as  well 
mixed  in  a  pulverized  state  with  the  oakum  to  as  ftingi,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbonio 
increase  its  weight.  It  enters  into  the  compo-  add;  the  leaves  are  the  principal  respiratory 
sitioa  of  some  fireworks.  It  is  a  rich  som-ce  of  organs  of  ordinary  plants.  Fresh  water  con- 
gaaeous  hydrocarbons,  and  is  sometimes  used  tains  about  -j'j  of  its  volume  of  air,  of  about  32 
to  furnish  these  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  per  cent,  oxygen,  68  nitrogen,  and  2  to  4  car- 
oil  extracted  from  it,  and  known  as  rosin  oil,  is  bonio  acid ;  sea  water  contains  rather  less  oxy- 
however  preferred  for  this  purpose.  (See  Gas.)  gen  and  more  carbonio  acid.  In  the  lowest 
It  is  a  product  of  the  destiiictive  distillation  of  animals  respiration  is  efieetad  by  the  external 
rosin,  whicit  separates  by  this  process  into  oil  surface,  there  being^  neither  gifla,  heai't,  nor 
and  tar.  The  oU  is  a  mixture  of  the  4  hydrooar-  vessels ;  in  aquatic  invertebrates  and  in  fishes 
hons,  retinaphtha,  retinyle,  retinole,  and  meta-  gills  are  the  oi^ans ;  in  insects  and  spiders, 
naphthaline.  That  portion  which  comes  over  at  traolieas;  in  many  terrestrial  invertebrates,  in 
atemperatureofaboutaOO'P.issometimeansed  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  these  oi-gans  are 
aa  a  substitute  for  oil  of  tm-pentine.  Eetinole,  caJled  lungs;  the  air  bladder  of  fishes  is  arudi- 
whioh  is  obtained  at  460°,  enters  into  the  com-  mentary  lung,  and  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
position  of  some  printing  inks. — Many  attempts  brane  in  some  performs  respiratory  functions 
have  been  made  to  bleach  the  common  sorts  of  (as  in  the  loach);  the  perennibranchiate  ba- 
rosin,  which  if  successful  woidd  add  materially  trachians  breathe  by  gms,  lungs,  and  by  the 
to  their  value.  This  is  said  to  have  been  re-  skin.  The  water  for  respiratory  purposes  may 
cently  accomplished  by  the  process  of  Messrs.  be  introduced  by  the  action  of  cilia,  as  in  mol- 
Hunt  and  Pochin,  which  conrists  in  distilling  lusks ;  by  appendages  to  the  locomotive  system 
tUerosinat  a  temperature  below  that  by  which  and  the  jaws,  as  in  crustaceans;  by  the  con- 
it  would  be  decomposed,  and  thb  is  effected  tractions  of  tlie  mantle,  as  in  cephalopods ;  by 
by  melting  it  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  passing  the  abdominal  contractions  in  insects ;  and  by 
steam  through  the  fluid  mass  imtil  all  or  nearly  the  branchial  apparatus  in  fishes.  Themecha- 
all  the  rosin  has  been  carried  over ;  the  maxi-  nisra  of  respiration  by  means  of  lungs  has  been 
mum  temperature  allowed  is  about  600°.  The  noticed  when  treating  of  those  organs,  and  un- 
rosin  and  steam  are  collected  and  condensed  in  der  Bikds,  Mammalia,  and  Ebptiles.  Atmos- 
ft  suitable  recover  kept  as  cold  as  possible  by  pherio  wr  contains  in  100  volumes  on  an  aver- 
the  application  of  water,  and  free  fi-om  the  age  79  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen,  and  also 
moisture  of  the  condensed  steam.  Instead  of  more  or  less  watery  vapor  and  a  small  propor- 
steam,  carbonic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonic  tion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  introduction  of 
acid  and  niti-ogen,  or  hydrogen  gas,  &c.,  are  oxygen  supplies  a  necessary  stimulus  for  the 
introduced  to  decolor  the  rosm.  The  product  active  exercise  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
is  white  and  almost  transparent,  and  is  greatly  systems,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
preferred  to  the  crude  article  by  soap  and  var-  fheir  action ;  for  efficient  performance  a  con- 
nish  makers,  who  are  willing  to  pay  three  tinual  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs  and  of 
times  the  usual  price  for  it.  The  ITnited  8tat«s  blood  to  their  capillaries  is  necessary ;  on  the 
supplies  the  chief  portion  of  the  rosin  of  com-  union  of  carbon  with  oxygen,  by  a  process  of 
merce.  Out  of  701,430  cwt.,  worth  £314,715,  slow  combustion,  principally  depends  the 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1868,  082,452  amoimt  of  animal  heat.  The  mnaonlar  move- 
cwt.,  worth  £306,175,  was  from  this  country.  ments  of  respiration  are  essentially  involuntaiy, 
EESPIEATION,  the  function  of  vegetative  and  ai-e  usually  performed  withont  the  con- 
life  performed  by  lungs,  gills,  trachete,  or  the  sciousness  of  the  individual ;  they  are,  however, 
general  cutaneous  surface,  singly  or  combined,  to  a  certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  tlie 
and  by  which  the  carbonic  aeid  resulting  from  will,  and  may  be  inteiTupted  for  a  short  time 
the  continual  disintegration  of  the  living  tia-  without  inconvenience,  as  in  tlie  ordinary  es- 
sues  is  removed  from  the  blood,  and  its  place  ercise  of  speech.  Though  the  lungs  may  have 
supplied  by  oxygen  from  the  respired  air  by  a  no  vital  contractility,  their  elasticity  when  dis- 
chemieo-physictd  i-eaction.  As  the  production  tended  is  considerable,  and  is  exerted  in  aid 
of  carbonic  acid  irom  the  waste  of  the  tissues  of  the  expiratory  movement,  though  this  a 


)  rapid  in  warm-blooded  than  in  cold-  tagonism  is  easily  overcome  during  inspiration 

blooded  animals,  the  fonner  have  a  more  ac-  by  the  action  of  the  thoracic  reBjiiratoiy  mus- 

tive  respiration,  and  sufier  much  the  soonest  eles;  as  the  lungs  in  health  fill  the  cavity  of 

from  the  deprivation  of  air.  (See  HiEBBiTATmH,  the  pleura,  when  the  chest  is  enlarged  tli©  air 

and  ITtjtbition.)    So  important  is  thist\mction  rushes  in  to  distend  the  air  cells  and  to  fill  the 
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Tacunm  tliai  would  otherwise  be  produced ;  if  cial  nnd  spina]  accessory  from  the  medulla  ob- 
an  opening  be  made  into  the  pleni-al  cavity,  the  longata,  perhaps  also  connected  with  other  seg- 
espansion  of  the  lung  of  that  side  is  diminished  ments  of  the  spinal  cord.  That  the  respiratory 
or  prevented  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  movements  are  oasentiallj  involuntary,  is  known 
apai-ture.  The  enlai^ement  of  the  pleural  cav-  from  the  impossibility  of  holding  the  breath  in 
ity  dnrii^  inspiration  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  the  air,  even  when  with  Buicidd  intent,  for 
diaphragm,  wnich  fi-om  a  high  arch  becomes  more  tlion  a  few  minutes,  the  Besom  de  respiref 
plane,  pressing  on  the  organs  below  and  pro-  or  the  demand  of  the  system  for  oxygen  being 
truding  the  abdominal  walls,  and  this  is  alone  more  powerful  than  the  control  of  the  will; 
nearly  sufficient  fortranquil  breathing;  when  that  the;r  are  also  independent  of  oonscionaness, 
greater  dilatation  is  requued,  the  ribs  are  ele-  we  see  in  sleep,  coma,  and  in  anencephalous 
vated  and  the  sternum  pushed  forwai'd ;  in  and  decapitated  animals.  When  respiration  is 
man  this  change  is  greatest  at  the  lower  pai't  suspended,  carbonio  acid  is  i-etained '  in  tha 
of  the  chest,  hence  his  respiration  is  called  in-  blood,  and  the  condition  of  asphyxia  ensues, 
ferior  oostal,  and  in  woman  at  the  upper  part,  characterized  by  cessation  of  muscular  motion 
her  respiration  being  accordingly  styled  supe-  and  circulation,  and  the  accumulation  of  blood 
rior  costal.  Other  inspiratory  muscles  are  the  in  the  venous  system;  warm-blooded  animals 
external  intercostals  and  lesatorea  costamm;  peiish  sooner  from  this  cause  than  reptiles, 
the  expiratory  muscles  are  the  central  portion  fishes,  and  invertebrates ;  hibeiTiating  animals 
of  the  intei'ual  intercostals  and  Uie  abdominal  support  life  for  months  with  a  very  low  respi- 
layers;  in  labored  inspu-ation  all  the  muscles  ration,  and  aquatic  mammals,  birds,  and  rep- 
which  raise  the  shoulder  blade  and  ribs  and  tiles  have  special  reservoirs  in  the  circulating 
hold  the  spine  erect  are  called  into  play,  and  system  which  enable  them  to  remain  under 
in  expiration  the  long  muscles  of  the  back  and  water  without  breathing  for  a  considerable 
the  depressora  of  the  ribs ;  in  urgent  dyspntea  time.  If  respiration  be  suspended  in  an  active 
almost  every  muscle  may  become  a  fixed  point  wai'm-blooded  animal,  muscular  motions  will 
for  the  accessory  distention  of  the  chest.  The  cease  in  from  3  to  B  minutes  and  the  ctrcnla- 
foroeof  theexpu'atorymusolesisaboutl-great-  tion  within  10;  by  habit  p«arl  divers  can  re- 
cr  tlian  that  of  the  inspiratory.  To  facUitate  main  under  water  3  or  4  minutes;  in  drowned 
the  respiratory  function  the  pulmonary  cirou-  persons  vital  aotiiitr  has  been  restored  after  a 
lation  ia  simple,  the  vessels  not  arranged  in  submersion  of  15  or  20  minutes  and  perhaps 
networks,  the  capillaries  uniformly  distributed  longer,  especially  when  from  flight  a  state  of 
over  the  air  cells  and  intercellular  passages,  syncope  has  come  on  at  the  moment  of  immer- 
and  the  Veins  with  very  imperfect  or  no  valves ;  sion  and  reduced  the  circulation  to  so  low  an 
the  course  of  the  blood  is  not  affected  by  ebb  that  derivation  of  air  would  not  be  speed- 
changes  of  atmospheric  or  mnscnlar  pressure ;  ily  fetal,  hi  dislocation  of  the  spine  between 
it  remains  venous  till  it  reaches  the  capillaries,  the  origins  of  the  intercostal  and  phrenic 
where  it  becomes  arterial  by  parting  with  car-  nei-ves,  the  former  being  paralyzed,  resjjiration 
bouic  acid  and  receiving  oxygen.  The  differ-  is  confined  to  the.  diaphragm ;  this  being  in- 
ences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  aa  to  sufficient,  semm  is  effused  and  a  slow  suffoca- 
the  propoilions  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  add,  tion  supervenes;  other  obstacles  to  sufficient 
effected  by  the  respiratory  process,  indicate  respiration  are  solidification  of  the  lung  from 
that  an  exchange  of  oxygen  for  carbonio  aoid  any  cause,  and  adhesions  of  the  pleurte.  Arti- 
takes  place  in  the  systemic  circulation,  and  of  ficial  respiration  will  frequenUy  restore  the 
carbonio  acid  for  oxygen  in  the  general  oircu-  circulation  in  asphyxia'  from  Miy  cause,  or  ex- 
lation.  Fibrine  is  increased  during  aeration,  cite  it  in  still-boi-n  infants.  Sighing,  sobbing, 
and  the  dark  color  of  venous  blood  is  changed  yawning,  laughing,  sneezing,  crying,  and  cough- 
to  bright  arterial,  whether  the  cause  be  a  chem-  iug  are  modifications  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ical  or  physical  change  (contraction)  in  the  red  ments.  According  to  Dr.  Hatdiineon,  the  vi- 
corpuscles.  The  chief  nervous  centime  of  the  tal  capacity  of  the  human  lungs,  or  the  volume 
reapiratoiy  movements  is  the  upper  part  of  the  of  air  which  can  be  displaced  by  a  single  forced 
medulla  oblongata;  the  principal  exciter  is  the  expiration,  varies  from  1^4  cnbio  inches  in  a 
pneumogastric  or  par  v(45um  nerve,  which  re-  man  6  feet  high  to  263  in  one  of  B  feet,  there 
coives  and  conveys  impressions  due  to  tlie  pres-  being  a  difference  of  8  cubic  inches  for  every 
enoe  of  venous  blood  in  the  capillaries  and  of  inch  of  stature  between  5  and  6  feet ;  this  is 
carbonic  aoid  in  the  air  cells ;  they  are  prob-  but  slightly  modified  by  weight,  age,  and  mns- 
ably  partly  dependent  on  a  sensation  excited  in  culai-  vigor.  The  amount  actually  exchanged 
the  brwn  by  the  circulation  of  impure  Hood,  at  each  ordinary  respiration  is  set  down  by 
on  the  reflex  influence  of  the  nerves  of  the  gen-  Carpenter  as  about  20  cnbio  inches,  which  is 
era!  system  dbtributed  to  the  surface,  especial-  mingled  with  the  air  already  in  the  lungs  in 
ly  the  5th  nerve  in  the  fece,  and  doubtless  also  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  the 
on  the  brandies  of  the  sympathetic  system  in  lungs  actively  assisting,  according  to  Pi'of. 
the  lungs  and  on  the  small  vessels.  The  motor  Draper,  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the 
nerves  concerned  in  this  function  ai-e  the  phre-  smaller  bronchial  tubes.  The  amount  of  air 
nic,  arising  from  the  upi>ei'  part  of  the  spinal  passing  through  the  lungs  in  24  hours  of  course 
cord,  the  intercostals  lower  down,  and  the  fe-  varies  with  the  extent  and  frequency  of  the  re- 
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epiratory  moTementa;  800  cubic  feet,  from  ex-  forms  in  mamifacttirmg  operations,  Tvliere  tlie 
peiienoe,  seems  to  be  the  minimum  tliat  can  dialallatioa  is  of  the  dry  or  destmctiye  diarac- 
safelj  be  claimed  for  a  single  individaal  under  ter;  but  in  tlie  wet  dMtillations  in  the  large 
ordinary  systems  of  Tentilation.  The  oxygen  way  the  vessels  act  of  glass  oorrospondiag  to 
of  the  wr  is  removed  and  its  place  suppued  retorts  are  called  atUla.  The  chemist's  retort 
with  carbonio  acid  at  an  average  rata  of  4.85  is  commonly  of  glaas,  and  of  ail  capacities  up 
per  cent.,  aad  this  sljould  he  supplied  by  prop-  to  several  gallons.  It  conasts  of  a  rounded 
er  ventilation,  as  a  proporHon  of  5  or  6  per  body  for  containing  the  liqnid,  tlie  upper  per- 
cent, of  carbonic  acid  in  the  respired  air  is  dan-  ticn  of  which  is  bent  over  and  drawn  out  into  a 
geronS  to  life.  Tlie  number  of  the  respiratory  long  tapering  neck  about  at  right  angles  with 
movements  in  a  heaithy  adult  man,  whose  pulse  the  body.  The  substance  to  be  distilled  b  in- 
is  from  05  to  70,  vai-ies  from  14  to  18  per  min-  trodnced  through  the  neck,  or  in  "  tubalated  " 
ute.  The  reaction  between  the  air  and  tlie  retorts  an  opening  is  made  at  tlie  top  and  pro- 
blood  is  partly  physical,  aocoi-ding  to  the  laws  vided  with  a  glass  stopple,  so  that  while  the 
of  the  diffudon  of  gases  tlironrfi  the  membra-  distillation  is  in  progress  the  contents  can  be 
nous  walls  of  the  air  cells.  The  amount  of  replenished  through  this  opening.  The  vapors 
oxygen  absorbed  depends  much  on  the  nature  as  they  rise  pass  through  the  neck,  and  thence 
of  the  food,  being  far  greater  in  carnivorous  intothereceiver,anothervesselconnectedwith 
than  herbivorous  animals;  the  amount  of  ear-  the  retort.  The  glass  is  made  thin  and  of  re- 
bonicaddeshaledinahealthymanin  24 hours  fractory  character,  so  as  to  bear  without  risk 
bm  been  estimated  at  8,840  grains  or  8  oa.  of  fraotnre,  when  containing  a  liquid,  either  the 
troy ;  this  is  increased  by  cold,  moisture,  mus-  du'ect  flame  of  a  lamp  over  which  the  vessel  is 
cnlar  exertaou,  plentifal  food,  and  diseases  of  placed,  or  tlie  heat  of  the  sand  hath.  Eetorta 
skin,  and  is  lessened  by  alcohol,  in  sleep,  and  are  also  made  of  earthenware  and  of  the  metals. 
in  typhoid  diseases ;  it  is  greatest  in  robust  A  convenient  iron  retort  is  made  by  attaching 
adult  males,  and  is  stationary  in  females  during  an  ii-on  tube  for  a  neck  to  one  of  the  bottles  in 
menstrual  life.  Eather  more  nitrogen  is  ex-  which  mercury  is  sold.  In  the  manufacture  of 
haled  than  is  taken  into  the  lungs;  watery  va-  iUuminating  gas,  the  retorts  are  of  iron  or  of 
por  is  also  given  off  during  respiration,  about  clay,  6  feet  or  more  in  length.  (See  G-as.)  In 
16  to  30  oz.  in  34  hours.  EespiraHon  by  the  chai'rii^  wood  for  chai'coal  and  pyroligneous 
skin  is  an  important  accessory  in  man.  (See  acid,  cylindrical  iron  retorts  of  large  size  are 
Pkespieatios,  and  Skin.)  Volatile  matters  used,  and  also  brick  ovens  or  kilns,  l£e  capacity 
may  he  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during  respira-  of  which  is  aometimea  equal  to  60  cords  of 
tion,  both  for  useful  and  dangerous  purposes ;  wood.  Such  kilns  are  properly  retorts  if  used 
the  vapor  of  turpentine  thus  introducMl  acta  with  eduction  pipes  for  conveying  the  volatile 
on  the  nrinary  secretion ;  araeniuretted  hydro-  products  to  a  receiver  to  be  condensed, 
gen  from  green  wall  papers  may  in  this  way  EETZ,  GiLtes  be  Latai,  baron,  and  marshal 
produce  dangerous  poisoning;  miasmata  and  of  France,  bom  about  1396,  put  to  death  in 
other  morbific  agents  ai'e  most  readily  intro-  1440.  Under  Charles  YII.  he  distiiiguislied 
dnced  through  the  hmgs ;  active  medicines,  himself  in  the  war  against  the  English,  fought 
like  mercury,  iodine,  tobacco,  stramonium,  and  with  the  maid  of  Orleans,  and  finally  obtained  a 
other  substances  soothing  to  pulmonary  irrita-  marshal's  baton.  In  consequence  of  pecuniary 
tion,  are  most  naturally  received  into  the  sys-  troubles,  he  retired  to  his  castle  in  the  neigh- 
tem  In  the  same  manner,  aa  a]so  ai-e  the  re-  borhood  of  Hantes.  Eumors  of  shameful  deeds 
markable  anojsthetio  agents  sulphuric  «ther  practised  by  hun  becoming  vei-y  rife,  the  bishop 
and  chloroform. — The  importance  of  the  respi-  of  Nantes  summoned  him  to  be  tried  before  a 
ration  of  pure  air,  both  for  individuals  and  com-  mixed  commission.  It  was  proved  that  during 
munities,  need  only  be  alluded  to  here.  The  14  yeai-s  the  baron  had  enticed  into  his  castle 
breathing  of  air  charged  with  the  exhalations  several  hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  had 
of  the  lungs  aud  skin  is  the  most  powerful  of  practised  magic,  and  had  paid  a  formal  worship 
all  the  predisposing  causes  of  diaeaae,  eapecial-  to  the  infernal  powers,  in  which  his  victims 
ly  of  those  wide-spread  and  fatal  epidemics  de-  were  obliged  to  talte  part  as  priests  and  priest- 
pending  on  the  presence  of  fermentible  and  esses.  He  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  power, 
putrescible  matters  in  the  blood,  as  is  proved  and  by  a  decree  of  Oct.  25,  1440,  he  was  de- 
by  the  history  of  the  cholera.  The  effluvia  of  clared  guilty  of  apostasy,  of  heresy,  of  the  in- 
vaults,  drains,  sewers,  extensive  piggeries,  vocation  of  demons,  of  unnatural  practices,  and 
slaughter  houses,  manufactories  of  manure,  of  saci'ilege,  and  was  condemned  to  the  stake, 
&o.,  from  hones,  and  other  putrescent  enmna-  but  out  of  conaideration  for  his  dignity  was 
tions,  are  prolific  sources  of  diseases,  almost  al-  strangled. 

ways  with  a  typhoid  tendency.  The  history  of  EETZ,  Jeatt  Fsancoh  Paul  be  Gondi,  ear- 
disease  proves  that  purity  in  the  air  habitually  dinal  de,  a  Erench  politician  and  historical 
respired  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  writer,  bom  in  Montmii'ail  in  1614,  died  in 
full  power  of  resisting  morbific  influence  in  Paris,  Aug.  24,  1679.  A  younger  son  of  Phi- 
man  and  the  domestic  animals.  lippe  Emmanuel  de  Gondi,  the  general  of  the 
RETORT,  a  vessel  used  chiefly  for  effecting  galleys  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XUL,  he  waa 
distillationa  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  various  from  his  infancy  destined  for  the  chm'ch,  with 
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ftriew  to  the  arcbbisliopric  of  Paris,  theiilield  They  are  inoluded  in  Petitot's  and  Mlchand  and 
by  his  uncle,  and  previously  hy  his  grand-unele.  Poiyonlat's  GolUoUona  de  mkuoirm  but  VMe- 
lle  endeavored  to  avoid  this  destination  of  towe  de  France.  The  most  recent  and  aoom-ate 
himself,  and  entered  a  career  of  intrigue  and  edition  is  that  of  Aim6-Champollion  (4  vok, 
lioeutionsnesa ;  love  affairs  and  duels,  high  liv-  12nio.,  1859),  ivith  annotations  and  index, 
rag  and  soandaloua  frolics,  and  aclive  partioi-  EETZSOH,  FErBDHion  Atigcst  Moiutz,  a 
pation  in  every  conspiracy  plotted  against  lUoh-  German  painter  and  designer^  bom  in  Dresden, 
clieu,  Tere  all  employed  as  means  for  establiflh.-  Deo,  9, 1779,  died  neia'  that  city,  June  11, 185T, 
ing  a  reputation  that  would  unlit  him  for  the  He  studied  ia  the  Dresden  academy,  and  for 
church;  but  his  family  proved  immovable- in  several  years  painted  portraits  and  historical 
their  decision.  The  profligate  abbS,  convinced  and  imaginative  subjeota.  In  1824  he  was  ap- 
tliat  all  Ms  esertions  would  be  of  no  avail,  pointed  professor  of  painting  in  the  academy, 
tarned  his  attention  to  theological  studies,  As  a  painter  he  is  little  known,  and  his  reputa- 
and,  without  losing  in  the  least  his  taste  for  tion  rests  upon  Ms  outline  etchings  and  designs 
political  intrigue,  acquired  proficiency  as  a  di-  illnstrating  "  Faust "  and  the  romantic  ballads 
viae  and  a  preacher.  He  took  a  high  rant  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Burger,  and  other  German 
among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  poets,  and  several  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
chuTOh,  and  in  1648,  when  not  yet  80  years  old,  In.  addition  to  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
became  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  archbishop,  his  numerous  Fhantamn  and  "  Sketches,"  pro- 
Henri  de  Gondi,  His  winning  mannei-8,  elo-  ducad  with  almost  incredible  facihty,  and  his 
quenoa,  zeal  for  the  -weKare  of  his  flock,  abnn-  "  Goblet"  and  "  Ohess  Players,"  &o. 
dant  alms,  and  seeming  Ohiistian  virtues  se-  EETJOHLIN,  Johabn,  called  also  Kapmo 
oured  for  him  uuparalleled  popularity  among  (Gr.  Kcmviov,  diminutive  of  Kavpos,  smoke,  a 
the  Parisians.  When  the  tronhles  of  the  Fronde  translation  of  Eeuchlin),  a  German  scholar, 
broke  out,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  regent,  born  in  Pforzheim,  Deo,  28,  1466,  died  in 
,^nQe  of  Austria;  but  being  coldly  received,  he  Stuttgart,  June  80,  1623.  He  studied  at  the 
used  his  popularity  to  cause  the  people  of  the  school  of  Schlettstadt,  and  on  account  of  the 
metropolis  to  lise  in  arms  against  Mazaria,  and  sweetness  of  his  voice  was  admitted  into  the 
became  in  effect  the  leader  of  the  revolt.  Dnr-  chapel  of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  where  he 
lag  the  B  years  of  that  strange  civil  war,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  that  prince,  who 
evinced  extraordinary  tnlents ;  but  he  played  selected  him  to  accompany  his  son  Fi-ederic  in 
with  his  allies  as  well  as  his  opponents,  won  14T3  to  the  univerMty  of  Paris.  There  ho 
a  cardinal's  hat  in  1S51  through  his  tempo-  found  opportunity  to  study  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
rary  alliance  with  the  court,  and  finally  lost  gaining  the  means  to  support  himself  and 
creilit  with  ati  parties.  Previous  to  the  ter-  to  purchase  books  by  copying  the  poems  of 
mination  of  the  troubles,  he  was  arrested  by  Homer  and  the  orations  of  Isocrates.  At  the 
oilier  of  the  queen,  the  Paiisians  not  making  age  of  30  he  taught  at  Easel  philosophy  and 
the  slightest  attempt  to  rescue  him.  He  was  Givsek  and  Latin ;  studied  law  in  Orleans,  and 
first  taken  to  Vincennes,  then  to  the  castle  of  returning  to  Germany  was  in  1481  made  toach- 
S"atit6s,  ■iphence  he  Moaned.  He  took  refnge  er  of  jnrisprudence  and  belles-lettres  in  the 
ia  Spwn,  then  ia  Italy,  where  his  rankasaoar-  university  of  TUbingea,  In  1483  he  accompa- 
dinal  and  his  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  nied  his  patron,  Eberliai-d  of  Wurteraberg,  to 
which  he  had  in  1654  succeeded  his  uncle,  se-  Italy,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of 
cured  him  some  respect  His  return  to  Finance  the  most  learned  men  of  that  country,  who 
WIS  hnally  permitted  m  1661,  but  on  condi-  were  astonished  at  the  elegance  of  his  scholar- 
tion  of  leiigmng  his  aiohbishoprio,  which  he  ship.  He  then  settled  at  Stuttgart,  received 
exchanged  for  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis,  the  from  the  empei'or  Frederic  HI.  the  IJtleiB  of 
iichest  preferment  m  France.  He  now  gave  count  palatine  and  imperial  councillor,  and  was 
up  politics  entuely,  lived  for  the  most  part  on  employed  for  several  years  iu  vailous  legal  and 
in  estate  of  his  in  L  wraine,  paid  up  his  oJd  diplomatic  functions.  After  the  death  of  Eber- 
debts,  which  amounted  to  more  than  8,000,000  hard  he  went  to  the  court  of  the  elector 
hvie'?,  and  to  his  last  day  was  admired  for  his  Philip  at  Heidelberg,  and  there  remained  many 
!iberality  and  kindness  MJne.  de  SfivignS,  who  years,  during  whicTi  he  made  valuable  addi- 
wis  among  the  most  intimate  of  his  Mends,  tiona  to  the  Heidelberg  library;  and  when 
used  to  call  him  m  hei  letters  "  our  good  cardi-  the  elector  in  consequence  of  tiidnimiiovis  re- 
nal." He  had,  when  scarcely  17  years  old,  ports  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  court, 
written  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Meschi,  Reuchlin  went  to  Rome  and  by  his  address  ob- 
tho  perusal  of  which  elicited  from  Cai-diual  tained  the  absolution  of  his  patron.  For  11 
Richelieu  the  characteristic  remai'k  r  "  This  years  he  filled  the  post  of  president  of  the 
will  be  a  dangerous  mind."  The  leisure  hours  Swabian  confederate  tribunal,  but  nevertheless 
of  his  retired  life  were  devoted  to  writing  found  time  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary 
his  personal  memoirs,  which  were  printed  for  occupations,  especially  to  the  study  of  the  east- 
tha  first  time  in  1717  (B  vols,  12mo,,  Nan-  erntongnes,anttwasoonstantlycollectingGreek 
cy),  and  have  been  often  reprinted,  with  the  and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Li  1609  Reuchlin 
addition  of  those  of  Guy-Joly  and  the  duchess  became  involved  in  that  famous  controversy 
de  Wemours,  by  which  they  are  completed,  with  the  monks  which  immediately  preceded 
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the  reformation.  A  oouverted  Jew  named  swe  DvMoTiarium,  singulaa  Voeee  LaUnaa  hre'oi- 
Pfefierkoi-a  persuadad  the  inquisition  of  Co-  ter  Mplicane  {Basel,  1478) ;  ^Badimmta  He- 
logne  to  solicit  from  the  emperor  Masimiliaa  iraica  (Pforzheim,  1506) ;  end  De  AeeentHim 
an  ordertliatall  Hebrew hookawiththeoscep-  et  OrtliograpMa  Eebrmorwrn  Libri  III.  His 
tlon  of  the  Bihle  should  be  bnrned,  on  trie  edition  of  the  7  penitential  psalms  (TUhingeB, 
ground  tliat  they  were  full  of  blasphemies  1512)  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  Hebrew 
against  Jesus  Christ.  The  emperor  asked  the  worlt  printed  iu  Gennany.  His  librai^  was 
opinion  of  Eeuehlic,  who  had  lately  been  tm'u.-  for  the  age  in  which  he  liYed  remarkably  lai'ge, 
ing  his  attention  to  cabalistic  studies,  and  he  and  he  himself  was  regarded  with  estraordi- 
remonstrated  strenuoiKty  against  the  wholesale  muy  affection  by  the  literary  men  of  his  time, 
destruction  of  ^o  many  envious  and  valuable  Although  suspected  of  a  leaning  toward  Fret- 
works, although  he  left  iJiose  directed  agdnst  eatantism,  he  never  renounced  his  connection 
Christianity  to  their  fate.  The  order  was  there-  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  church, 
fore  superseded.  The  inquisitors  raised  a  fu-  EEtTS,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  in  the 
rious  cry  against  Eeuohhn,  picking  out  passages  province  of  TaiTagona,  255  m.  St.  E.  irom  Ma- 
from  his  works  and  perverting  their  meaning,  drid ;  pop.  38,084.  It  stands  in.  a  fertile  plain 
and  charging  him  with  being  a  heretic  and  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills  about  4  m.  from 
being  secretly  inclined  to  Judaism.  Eeuchlin,  the  Meditei-ranean,  and  had  at  one  time  strong 
who  was  at  first  alarmed,  soon  took  up  ai'ms,  fortifications.  Linen,  silk,  and  cotton  are  man- 
and  in  1513  published  a  "  Defence  against  his  ufaotnred.  Reus  is  connected  by  a  canal  with 
Cologne  Slanderers ;"  and  in  revenge  the  in-  Salon,  and  by  railroad  with  Tanagona. 
quisitor  Hoogsti'aaten  formed,  a  tribunal  at  EEUSS,  a  tsmtory  of  centi'al  Germany,  be- 
MentE,  by  the  order  of  which  the  writings  of  tween  lat.  50°  and  51  N,,  and  long.  11"  and  13° 
the  Gennan  scholar  were  committed  to  the  E.,  enclosed  by  Jleiningen,  Pru^an  Sasony, 
flames.  The  friends  of  classical  literature  were  "Weimar,  Altenbm-g,  the  kingdom  of  Sasony, 
indignant  at  this  proceeding,  and  the  sti'uggle  ,  and  Bavaria;  area,  468  sq.  m.;  pop.  121,203. 
soon  became  generah  An  appeal  was  made  to  It  consists  of  two  unequal  portions,  separated 
Pope  Leo  X.,  who  referred  the  whole  matter  by  the  southern  part  of  "Weimar.  It  is  a  part 
to  the  bishop  of  Spu'e,  and  that  prelate  declared  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  Voigtland, 
Eeuchlin  innocent,  and  ordered  the  monis  to  mostly  hilly,  and  travei'sed  by  the  upper  courses 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  investigation.  8tUl  of  the  "White  Elster  and  Saale.  The  climate  is 
the  Dominicans  persisted,  and  the  matter  was  healthy  and  agreeable.  Cattle  and  sheep  rear- 
again  brought  before  Leo,  who  issued  a  man-  ing,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  woollen,  and 
date  to  suspend  the  proceedings  against  Eench-  cotton  fabrics,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
lin.  The  opening  of  the  reformation  prevented  iahabitants,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Lutherans, 
the  matter  fi-om  being  ever  brought  up  again ;  The  territory  forms  now  two  sovereign  prinoi- 
but  the  victory  resulted  really  if  not  nommaUy  paliUes  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  Eeuss- 
in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  clMsical  literature,  Greifa  (or  Greiz)  and  Eeuas-Sohleitz  (or  Bchleiz). 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  from  that  time  The  former  division  (ai'ea,  144  sq,  m.)  is  the 
becoming  general  among  the  Germans.  (See  patrimony  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  reigning 
Epistols  Obscueokum  Tieokcm.)  In  the  family ;  its  capital  is  Greitz,  on  the  Elster. 
stonny  times  which  followed,  Eeuchlin  had  his  The  latt«r  (area,  819  sq.  m.),  which  is  niled  by 
full  share  of  trouble.  "When  in  1517  he  received  the  younger  Ime,  comprises  the  principalities  of 
the  theses  propounded  by  Luther,  he  esdaimed:  Schleitz,  Lobenstein-Ebersdor^  and  Gera,  the 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,  at  last  they  have  found  a  capital  being  Sohleita,  Both  ti^ther  furnish 
man  who  will  give  them  so  much  to  do,  that  a  battalion  of  infantry  as  a  contingent  to  the 
they  will  be  compelled  to  let  my  old  age  end  in  federal  ai-my.  Tlie  respective  reigning  princes 
jieace."  In  the  war  between  Franz  von  Sick-  are  Henry  XSII.  and  Henry  LX"vH.,  descend- 
ingen  and  Ulric,  duke  of  WUrtemberg,  Eeuch-  ants  of  Heniy  of  Gleisberg,  voigt  of  Veida  and 
lin  was  obliged  to  leave  Stuttgart,  and  in  1520  marshal  of  the  court  to  the  emperor  Frederic  L 
was  made  professor  in  the  university  of  lugol-  EEUSS,  a  river  of  Switzerland.  Bee  Um. 
stadt  by  Duke  "WilMam  of  Bavai-ia,  He  re-  EEUTEEDAHL,  Hkheie,  a  Swedish  tlieolo- 
CMved  an  invitation  to  go  to.  Wittenberg,  and  gian  and  church  historian,  horn  in  MalmO,  Sept. 
recommended  in  his  place  his  couan  Melanch-  10,  1705.  He  was  educated  in  the  univei-sity 
thon.  When  in  1533  the  plague  broke  out  in  of  Land,  and  in  1817  began  to  read  lectures  at 
Ingolstadt,  he  retired  to  Tubingen  with  the  the  aeminai'y  there.  In  1824  he  became  extra- 
intention  of  devoting  himself  wholly  to  his  ordinary  adjunct  of  the  theological  faculty,  in 
studies,  but  soon  sickened  and  died.  The  la-  1837  prefect  of  the  seminary  and  pastor,  in 
hoi-s  of  Eeuchlin  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of  1830  doctor  of  theology,  in  1838  librarian  of 
classical  literature  in  Europe  were  arduous  and  the  city,  and  in  1844  professor  of  theology  in 
extremely  impoitant.  Among  his  philolo^cal  the  university.  In  1853  he  ■was  appointed  state 
works  may  bo  mentioned  an  edition  of  Seno-  coimcUlor,  and  minister  of  instruction  and  pub- 
phon's  "Apology  of  Socrates,  Ageailans,  and  lie  worship.  Among  his  works  are  an  "Intro- 
Hiero"  (Hagenan,  1520) ;  several  Latin  transla-  dnction  to  Theology"  (Lund,  1837),  "  Collection 
tions  of  Greek  authors ;  Mieroptedia,  swe  Gram-  of  Swedish  Pi'overbs"  (1840),  and  "  History  of 
matioa  Gvisca  (Orleans,  1478)  ;    Brevilogms,  the  Swedish  Church,"  not  yet  completed. 
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BEVEL,  OP  Eevai,  a  town  of  Eusaia,  capital  invoke  theii*  eympathj-  and  cooperation.   Wien 

of  the  government  of  Esthonia,  situated  on  the  Gen.  Gage  prepared  an  expedition  to  destroy 

bay  of  Revel  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Fin-  the  military  stores  of  the  colony  at  Concord, 

land,  200  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  St.  Petersburg ;  pop.  Warren,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  19, 

in  1835,  27,905.     The  towa  consists  of  two  despatched  William  Dawes  through  Koxbnry 

pai-t9,  tlie  older  and  larger  of  which  stands  upon  to  Lexington,  aJid  Eevere  hy  way  of  Oharles- 

a  rooky  eminence,  and  tlie  other  is  built  along  town,  to  give  notice  of  the  event.    Eive  min- 

the  beach.     Buildings  deserving  notice  are  the  ntes  before  the  order  was  received  to  prevent 

hall  of  the  nobles,  where  the  diets  assembled  it,  he  was  rowed  across  Charles  river,  and 

in  foiTuer  times,  and  tlie  imperial  palace  of  escaping  the  British  officere  rode  in  the  still 

Oatherinenthal,  founded  and  beq^ueathed  to  tke  night  to  Lexington,  rousing  eyery  house  on  hia 

citizens  of  Eevel  by  Peter  the  Great,    Eevel  way.    A  little  after  midnight  both  messengers 

was  founded  by  Valdemar  II.  of  Denmark  in  reached  Lexington,  roused  Hancock  and  Ad- 

1318,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  ams,  and  then  pushed  on  to  Concord,  hut  were 

of  the  Honseatio  league.    Peter  tiie  Great  ob-  afterward  taken  prisoners,  brought  to  Lexing- 

tdned  possession  of  it  in  1710.  ton,  and  there  released.    "  The  Midnight  Eide 

KE  VELATION".    See  CmtisTiAHmf.  of  Paal  Eevere"  is  the  title  of  one  of  Longfel- 

EEVELATION,  Book  or  the.    See  Apooa-  low's  poems.     Eevere  became  a  lieutenant- 

LYPSB.  colonel  in  tlie  defence  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 

EEVEL8,  Mastee  of  the,  formerly  an  of&cer  setts,  and  as  gi'and  master  of  the  masonic  fra- 

in  royal  or  distinguished  houses  who  pre^ded  ternity  had  estensive  influence.    After  the  war 

over  the  Ohriatmas  festivities,  whence  he  was  he  was  engaged  in  the  casting  of  church  bells 

often  called  the  "  lord  of  misrule."     The  office  and  cannon,  and  in  1795  assisted  at  the  laying 

was  at  fii-st  a  temporary  one,  bnt  was  made  of  the  comer  stone  of  the  Boston  state  house, 

permanent  ia  the  royal  tousohold  hy  Henry  EEVIEW.    See  Peeiodioai  Liteeatceb. 

VIIL  of  England,  and  included  the  superin-  EEWBELL.Jeah  Baptists,  preadent  of  the 

tendenoe  of  the  court  festivities  tliroughont  the  French  directoiy,  bora  in  Oolmar  in  1746,  died 

yeaj".    It  went  out  of  fashion  in  the  latter  part  in  1810.    A  prominent  advocate  of  Oolmar,  he 

of  the  ITth  century,  was  elected  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  and 

EEVEEE,  Path,  an  American  engraver  and  defended  tlie  principles  of  the  revolnlaon. 
patriot,  bom  in  Boston;  Jaa,  1, 1786,  died  there  Being  elected  to  the  convention  in  1793,  ha 
in  May,  1813.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  Hu-  was  sent  on  a  miawon  to  the  armies  at  Meats 
guenot,  who  ia  Fraace  wrote  hia  name  Eivoire,  aad  in  La  Vendue,  where  he  showed  himself  a 
aad  he  waa  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  zealous  revolutionist,  aad  wrote  to  the  convea- 
goldsmith.  Ia  1736  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  ai"-  tion  from  Mentz  during  the  tiial  of  Louis  XVI. 
tillery  in  the  colonial  army,  and  was  stationed  strongly  urging  lis  condemnation.  After  the 
at  Port  Edward  near  Lake  George.  Oa  his  re-  teign  of  terror,  during  which  he  had  remained 
turn  he  established  himself  as  a  goldsmith,  and  absent  from  Paris,  he  was  an  active  member  of 
by  his  own  anaided  eSbrts  learned  the  art  of  the  committees  of  public  safety  and  of  general 
copperplate  engraving,  and  at  the  breaking  security.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitation. 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  one  of  the  4  of  the  year  III,  (Aug,  1795)  he  was  appointed 
engravers  who  were  then  living  in  America,  one  of  the  5  raemhei's  of  the  directory,  and  he- 
In  1766  lie  engi-aved  a  print  emblemalic  of  the  came  its  president  with  the  chai'ge  of  the  de- 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  which  was  very  popa-  partmento  of  foreign  aifairs,  justice,  and  finance, 
lar,  as  was  likewise  another  called  "The  IT  In  1799,  retiring  from  ofBce  by  lot,  be  entered 
Eesoindera,"  depicting  the  future  punishment  thecouncilof  the  ancients.  Hewas  accused  of 
of  the  17  who  voted  in  the  Massachusetts  as-  having  shared  in  the  peculations  of  contractors 
sembly  to  rescind  at  the  demand  of  Gov.  Ber-  and  generals^  but  was  acquitted  after  a  loi^ 
nard  the  circular  letter  addi'flssed  to  the  other  trial,  and  Thiers  eulogizes  hia  honesty  and  ad- 
colonies.  In  1770  he  published  a  print  of  "  The  ministrative  ability.  After  the  eoitp  d'Hatoi 
Boston  Massacre,"  and  ia  the  samd  year  was  the  18th  Bramaire  (Nov.  9, 1799)  he  retired  to 
one  of  the  grand  jury  which  refused  to  act  be-  his  native  departmeat  of  Haut-Ehin,  and  fell 
oaase  of  the  aotioa  ofparliament  in  making  the  into  obscarity. 

judge  independent  of  the  people.    In  1775  he  EEYBAUD,  Mmb.  Chaelbs.    See  Ahnahd. 

engraved  the  plates,  mads  the  press,  and  print-  EEYBAUD,  Maeib  Eooh  Lours,  a  French 

ed  the  bills  of  the  paper  money  ordered  by  the  author  and  publicist,  bom  in  Marseilles,  Aug. 

provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.    By  that  16,  1799.    He  was  brought  up  as  a  merchant, 

body  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  visit  the  made  several  voyages  to  America  and  the  Le- 

powder  mill  there  and  leai'n  the  art  of  making  vant,  and  in  1829  settled  in  Paris.    He  wrote 

powder,  and  on  hia  return  set  up  a  miU,    He  for  various  liberal  journala,  and  in  1830  as- 

was  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  sumed  the  direction  of  the  HUtoire  edenUflque 

tlie  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  aad  waa  sent  to  New  tt  mUitaire  de  Va^iditiott  Frainsahe  era  Egigite 

Yorit  aad  Phdadelphia  to  carry  to  those  places  (10  vols,  8vo.,  withanatlasof  3vols.,  18S0-'88), 

the  news  of  what  had  been  done.    When  the  editing  more  particularly  the  6  volames  relat- 

docree  for  closing  the  port  of  Boston  reached  ing  to  the  expedition  under  Bonaparte,  Either, 

that  city,  he  was  again  sent  to  those  places  to  and  Mencu.  He  also  edited  Dumont  d'UiTille's 
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Yoyage  oMour  du  monde  (1833),  and  D'Orbi-  qnence  of  a  disflgreement  vrftli  liia  master,  lie 

my's  Yoyage  darts  ha  deux  Anieriqum  (1835),  established  himself  as  a  poilrait  painter  in 

Srom  1837  to  1840  he  published  in  the'  Beiiue  Plymouth,  and  thi'ongh  the  assistaEce  of  Lord 

dee  dmia  mondes  b.  reYieW  of  Utopian  theories  Moimt  Edgecombe,  Captain  (afterward  Lord) 

fi-om  Plato  to  Cabet,  under  the  title  of  ^iudea  Keppel,  nnd  other  naval  ofiicei-s,  commenced 

mr  les  riformatwra  et  sosialiatm  (3  vols.  8vo.,  his  career  with  considerable  success.    In  1749 

1840-'48 ;  6th  ed,,  1849),  for  which  he  received  he  accompanied  Keppel  in  iia  ship,  the  Oen- 

from  the  Erench.  academy  the  grand  Monthyon  tnrion,  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  during  the 

prize,  and  Tas  elected  in  1860  a  member  of  the  next  SJ  years  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  his 

academy  of  mora!  and  political  sciences.    His  profession  in  varions  oitiea  of  Italy.    In  the 

moat  popular  work,  however,  \^  JMm&  PaMrot  Vatican  he  caught  a  severs  cold  which  reeulted 

AlaTecJierelicd''u,ne^sUw7bwoiale(^-vo\B.%^o.,  in  permanent  fleainess,    Tlie  great  Venetian 

1848),  a  criticism  upon  the  manners  of  French  masters  had  more  influence  upon  him  than 

society  after  the  revolution  of  1880 ;  to  tliis  he  any  others.    He  returned  in  the  latter  pai-t  of 

pnblidied  a    less    suocesBful    Bequel   entitled  17S2  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  by  9. 

JirStne  Paturot  A  la  recherche  de  la  meilleure  full-length  portrait  of  Commodore  Keppel,  ex- 

des  repuJiUgues  (4  vols.  18mo.,  IBiS).    Beside  eciited  not  long  after  his  arrival,  placed  liim- 

many  other  romances  and  contributions  to  pe-  self  at  the  head  of  his  pi-ofession  in.  England, 

riodicals  and  cydopiBdias,  he  has  also  written  and  in  public  estimation  almost  on  a  level  with 

La,  Syrie,   I'JiJgypte  et  la  Palestine  (4tD.,  with  Vandyke.     Thenceforth  until  the  close  of  hie 

plates,  1835),  in  oonjimction  with  Bai-on  Taylor ;  life  his  cai-eer  was  one  of  imvm'jing  prosperity. 

La  Polyntsie  (8vo.,  1848) ;  and  Dindusirie  en  In  1701  he  established.  himBelf  in  a  spacious 

Earope  (1856).    M.  Reybaud  was  elected  to  honse  in  Leicester  equare,  and  soon  after  his 

the  legislatnre  as  a  democrat  in  1846,  as  a  re-  practice  increased    so    rapidly  that   he  was 

publican  in  1848,  and  as  a  reactionist  in  1849,  obliged  to  employ  several  assistants  to  paint 

when  he  sustained  the  acts  of  the  govenimeat,  the  draperies  and  other  acce^ories  of  his  pio- 

and  was  a  member  of  the  consultative  commis-  tures.     Dr.  Johnson  mentions  in  1762  that  his 

sion  appointed  after  the  eoup  ffUat  of  1851.  professional  income  was  6,000  guineas  a  year, 

EEYNAUD,  Jeas  Eekest,  a  Prench  author,  and  it  must  subsequently  have  reached  a  much 
born  in  Lyons  in  1806.  He  entered  the  poly-  higher  sum,  as  his  price  for  heads  was  increased 
teclmic  school  in  1824,  and  graduated  as  a  mining  gi'adually  from  10  guineas  in  1763  to  60  in  1779, 
engineer.  In  1880  ho  joined  the  Saint  Bimo-  the  other  sizes  being  in  proportion.  Of  hia 
nians,  and  contributed  largely  to  their  publioar  portraits,  which,  as  Macaulay  has  observed, 
iions.  With  Pierre  Leroux  he  conducted  the  "have  preserved  tons  the  thoughtful  foreheads 
Reirue  enfiydopidique  (1835),  and  after  its  dis-  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet 
continunnce  the  imfinished  EncjclopMie  noii-  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons,"  the  number 
%elle.  He  was  elected  to  the  national  assembly  is  very  considerable,  and  the  technical  merits, 
in  1848,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  especiallywitlirespectto  color  and  chiaroscuro, 
eonstitnent  assembly,  acting  with  the  more  are  of  the  first  order.  His  portraits  of  women 
moderate  democrats.  After  the  election  of  and  children  are  among  the  most  admired  pro- 
Louis  tTapoleon  as  president  he  opposed  his  ductions  of  modern  art.  Among  the  jiorti-aits 
policy,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Api'fl,  1849.  of  distinguished  persons  painted  by  liim  may 

EETHOLDS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  be  mentioned  those  of  Gen.  Elliot  (Lord  Heath- 

the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Black  rivei-;  area,  field),  Lord   Ligonier  oa  horseback,  Sterne, 

about  700  sq.nL;  pop.  in  1860,8,168,  of  whom  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  EosweII,'Wyud- 

38  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  ham,  Eai'l  Camden,  Eos,  Erskiae,  George  HI. 

and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1860  were  and  his  queen,  Horace  "Walpole,  Beattie,  John 

76,923  bushels  of  Indian  coi-n,  3,883  of  wheat,  Hunter,  Garriclc  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy 

7,651  of  oats,  3,793  Iba.  of  wool,  and  10,900  (forwhichinl762hereceiyed300guineBs),Mi-s. 

Its.  of  butter.    There  were  2  churches,  and  Siddons  as  the  tragic  muse  (a  picture  which  he 

4G6  pupils  attending  public  schools.     Capital,  valuedat  1,000 guineas),  thecelebrated  Georgi- 

Lesterville.  ana,  duchess  of  Devonshire,  tlie  earl  and  count- 

EETSOLDS,eiBJ03irfiA,  an  English  painter,  ess  of  Bute,  and  himself.  "Ifelly  O'Brien,"  m 
born  in  Plympton,  Devonsliire,  July  16,  1738,  Lord  Hertford's  collection,  is  considered  one  of 
died  in  London,  Feb.  23,  1793.  Ho  was  the  hia  most  successful  efforts  in  color.  His  most 
10th  of  a  family  of  11  children,  and  was  edu-  remwkable  productions  in  history  were  hie 
cated  in  the  free  grammar  school  of  Plympton,  "  Count  Ugolino  and  hia  Sons,"  painted  in  1773, 
of  which  his  father,  the  Eev.  Samuel  Reynolds,  and  purchased  bytheduke  of  Dorset  for  40O 
was  master.  In  his  18th  year,  at  his  exu'neat  guineas;  the  designeof  the  cardinal  and  Chris- 
request,  he  was  placed  with  Hudson,  the  priu-  tian  virtues  and  tie  nativity  for  the  window  of 
oipal  portrait  painter  of  the  time,  and  while  New  college  chapel,  Oxford ;  the  "Infant  Her- 
with  him  made  many  careM  copies  of  draw-  cules  Strangling  the  Serpents"  (1784),  now  in 
ings  by  Guercino,  a  practice  which  probably  St.  Peterabnrg,  and  for  which  the  empress 
disqualified  him  in  after  life  from  drawing  cor-  Catharine  paid  his  executors  1,600  guineas; 
rectly  fi'om  the  living  model.  Eetuming  to  the  "Oatddron  Scenefrom  Macbeth,"  "Puck," 
Devonshii-e  at  about  the  age  of  30  in  conse-  and  the  "Death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,"  for 
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wliioli  lie  reoeiTed  respectively  1,000, 100,  and  by  Minos.  Ehadamanthiiswas  reputed  tlie  son 
500  guiaeas ;  the  "  Holy  Family,"  ia  the  Brit-  of  Japiter,  and  sometiinea  of  Vnlcan,  and  was 
ish  nationaj  gallery ;  aad  "  Oymon  and  Iphi-  said  to  have  been  born  at  Onossus  in  Crete,  and 
genia,"  and  the  "Death  of  Dido,"  both  in  the  to  be  the  brother  of  Minos  I.,  ting  of  that 
queen's  private  collection.  His  "Strawberry  island.  At  Thebes  be  maiTied  Alcmena,  the 
Girl,"  formerly  io  the  collection  of  Samuel  widow  of  Amphitryon,  and  subsequently  mndo 
Eogers,  "  Samuel  Kneeling  in  Prayer,"  and  the  a  descent  upon  the  Oyolades,  which  he  coa- 
portrait  piece  in  the  national  galleiT'  represent-  quered  and  over  whicli  he  reigned. 
i[ig  a  ladies  decorating  a  tei'minal  statue  of  EILSTIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Hymen,  and  the  "Puck"  above  mentioned,  which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  bounded  N. 
illustrate  very  happily  his  taste  and  fancy  in  by  Vindelicia,  E.  by  IToricum,  8.  by  GoUia  Ois- 
paJnting  women  and  children.  Many  of  these  alpina,  and  V.  by  the  country  of  tbo  HelvetiL 
pictnreshoweverarehasteniiig  to  decay,  owing  Later  Vindelicia  was  added  to  it,  and  theprov- 
to  the  mtioductioa  of  was  and  other  iuoongru-  ince  esterided  is  f^  W.  as  the  Danube.  At  a 
ous  misturea  and  the  use  of  asphaltum  glazes,  still  later  period  it  was  divided  ^ain,  the  ori- 
Bunet  says  "So  anxious  was  be  to  combine  ginal  province  being  called  Ehastia  Prima  and 
the  I  iminous  qualities  of  the  Venetian  style  Vindelicia  Ehsetia  Seonnda.  Ehaatia  proper 
with  the  nth  transparency  of  Coireggio  and  was  a  mountainous  counti'y  travereed  by  Al- 
Pembrandt  that  half  his  life  was  spent  in  try-  pine  chains,  in  wliich  the  chief  rivers  of  the  N, 
jng  eiperi  neuts  on  the  various  modes  of  pro-  of  Italy  took  their  rise.  The  valleys  formed 
duciig  this  union,  and  which  has  occasion-  by  the  rivers  Athesis  (now  the  Adige)  and 
ed  the  decay  and  destruction  of  many  of  bis  (Enua  (Ian)  furnished  fine  lanfls  for  cultivation, 
works ;"  and  Iforfchoote  tells  us  that  he  delib-  But  the  inhabitants  engaged  chiefiy  in  the  rais- 
orately  scraped  away  and  destroyed  Venetian  Jng  of  flocks.  The  iieople  were  a  monntain 
paintings  of  value  in  order  to  discover  their  race,  fond  of  freedom,  fighting,  and  plunder, 
technical  secrets.  Tfpon  the  foundation  of  the  and  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Dru- 
royal  academy  in  1T99,  Reynolds  was  chosen  sns  and  Tiberius  in  IB  B,  0.,  although  they 
its  president  and  knighted.  He  retained  this  fought  with  desperate  courage.  Two  rooAa 
of2c6  until  the  close  of  his  life,  delivering  vrith-  were  iuode  through  the  province,  the  one  lead- 
in  that  period  15  annual  diaeourses  on  art,  ing  from  Augusta  Vindeiicorum  (Augsbui^)  to 
which  have  been  translated  into  vai-ious  Ian-  Oomum  (Como),  and  the  other  from  the  same 
guages.  A  complete  edition  of  his  literary  place  to  Verona.  Their  chief  city  was  Tiiden- 
works  forms  vols,  Ixviii.  and  Ixx.  of  Bohn's  turn  (Trent),  and  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
"Standoi-d  Library,"  and  contwus  his  lecture  into  various  tribes.  During  the  latter  years 
some  contributions  to  the  "  Idler,"  remarks  of  the  empire  the  province  became  almost  de-' 
upon  the  works  of  Dntoh  and  Blemish  pmnt-  populated,  but  after  the  death  of  Theodorio  it 
era  during  a  tour  through  tlie  Ifetheriands  in  was  settled  by  the  Boioarii.  Ebietia  proper 
1781,  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces,  together  corresponds  to  tlie  modern  Grisons,  the  Tyrol, 
with  a  life  of  the  painter  by  Beeehey,  In  and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardy, 
private  life  Sir  Joshua  was  i-emarkable  for  RHAMADAif,  See  Ramadan. 
amiability  and  bis  varied  and  instructive  eoa-  RHAZES  (Anu  Bekb  Mohahmed  larr  Zi.- 
versation.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Gar-  khaeita  ae-Eazi),  anArabicpbyaician.bornat 
rick,  and  other  distinguished  literary  men  were  Eai,  or  Eaz  (the  ancient  Ehagra),  near  Tebe- 
his  intimate  associates,  and  bo  was  one  of  the  ran,  died  probably  in  A.  D.  923,  He  acquired 
founders  of  the  "Literary  Olub,"  of  which  great  philological  and  philosophical  kiow]- . 
they  were  prominent  members.  In  the  latter  edge ;  but  he  chiefly  studied  music,  and  at  the 
part  of  1791  ^he  was  threatened  with  loss  of  age  of  30  was  known  only  for  his  skill  in 
Bight  in  consequence  of  a  tumor  ovei-  his  left  playing  the  guitai-  and  for  his  vocal  abilities, 
eye,  and  at  once  resigned  the  practioe  of  bis  When  about  40  he  applied  himself  at  Bagdad 
art,  the  last  effort  of  his  pencil  being  a  porti'ait  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  eventually  be- 
of  ror.  He  died,  after  a  painM.  illness,  of  a  came  director  of  the  hospital  of  that  city.  He 
disease  of  the  liver.  He  was  never  married,  became  blind  at  an  advanced  age,  and  refused 
and  his  fortune,  estimated  at  £80,000,  was  be-  to  have  an  operation  performed  upon  his  eyes, 
quoathed  to  his  niece,  Mss  Palmer,  subsequent-  because  the  sm'geoa  about  to  undertake  it  could 
ly  marchioness  of  Tbomond.  There  is  a  life  of  not  tell  him  how  many  membranes  the  eye  con- 
him  by  Korthoote,  valuable  aa  a  record  of  his  tained.  When  it  was  represented  to  him  tbat 
conversation  and  aphomms,  and  one  recently  the  operation  might  neveilheless  succeed,  he 
published  by  William  Cotton.  A  biography  still  refused,  saying  that  be  bad  seen  so  much 
left  incomplete  by  0.  E.  Leslie  is  now  (1861)  of  the  world  he  was  weary  of  it.  Hjs  works, 
prepai-ing  for  publication  under  tlie  editorial  more  than  200  in  number,  have  not  all  been 
supeiTision  of  Tom  Taylor.  published.  The  best  known  of  the  books  that 
EHADAMA1TTHU8,  in  Greek  mythology,  pass  under  bis  name  is  called  Al-Eavi,  but  its 
one  of  the  three  infernal  judges,  the  others  be-  autiienticity  is  questioned.  His  treatise  on  the 
ing  Minos  and  jSlacus.  Ebadamanthus  judged  small  pox  and  measles  is  the  oldest  account  in 
tlie  people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  jEacus  those  of  existence  of  those  two  diseases.  It  has  been 
Eiirop6,andthejndgnientBof  bothwererevised  traislated  sevei'al  times  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
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and  into  English  from  the  Arabic  test  by  Dr.  eession  of  the  supreme  power,  Boon  after  eon- 

Greenhiil  {8vo.,  London,  1847).     His  Ketab  quoring  Zancle  in  Sicily,  to  which  Le  gave  the 

Al-MiensooH  is  a  complete  system  of  medicine  name  of  Messana,  and  under  his  mild  adminis- 

in  10  books,  drawn  from  Arabic  and  Greek  tration  Bliegium  iDecame  very  prosperous.    He 

Bources.  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  but  the  govern- 

EHEA,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Tenn„  bordered  S.  E.  ment  for  8  years  was  in  the  hands  of  their 

by  the  Tennessee  river,  drained  by  its  branches,  guai'dian  Micy  thus,  and  in  431  they  were  driven 

and  intersected  by  a  range  of  the  Cnmberland  out  by  a  revolution.    The  Ehegians  seem  to 

mountains;  area,  about  50O  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  have  retained  their  liberty  for  some  time,  and 

ISflO,  4,991,  of  whom  016  were  slaves.     The  in  427  supported  the  Athenians  against  Syra- 

productions  in  1850  were  281,124  busliels  of  cuse  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  ou  the 

Indian  corn,  41,777  of  oats,  13,634  of  sweet  second   expedition  in  415   remained   neutraL 

potatoes,  3,765  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  34,6S7  of  Subsequently  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 

butter.    Capital,  Washington.  Dionysiua  the  Elder  of  Syracuse  which  lasted 

BHEA,  in  Greek  mythology.    See  Oybkce.  sereral  years.    In  888  Dionysius  laid  siege  to 

SHEA  SILVIA.    See  EoMDttfS.  the  city,  which  was  desperately  defended  by 

EHESA8,  CoNSTANTUJOS,  a  Greek  patriot,  tbeinhabitantaimder  the  command  of  Phyton. 

born  in  Velestini,  the  ancient  Pherffl  in  Thes-  After  11  months  of  resistance  it  was  compelled 

saly,  about  1753,  executed  in  1798.    He  lived  by  famine  to  sm-render,    Phyton  and  bis  family 

for  many  years  at  Bucharest,  engaged  in  lin-  were  put  to  death,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as 

gnialio  and  other  literary  studies.     Stimulated  slaves,  and  the  walla  of  the  city  were  raaed  to 

by  the  sufferings  of  his  people  and  his  own  the  ground.    Itwas  partially  rebnilt  by  Diony- 

relalives,  be  formed  a  plan  of  freeing  Greece  mus  the  Younger.     On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 

from  tie  Ottoman  yoke.    By  patriotic  songa  in  Italy  in  280  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the 

Le  labored  to  inaph-e  iho  Greets  with  his  own  Romans,  and  received  a  gaiTison  of  4,000  0am- 

feelings.    In  1796  Ehegaa  left  the  service  of  panian  troops.    The  soldiers,  taking  advantage 

the  hospodar  of  "Wftllachia,  went  to  Vienna,  of  an  alleged  defection,  massacred  the  male  in- 

and  there  occupied  himseLE  with  the  formation  habitants,  took  posse^on  of  their  property, 

of  a  constitution  and  various  preparatic*s  for  and  made  slaves  of  their  wives  and  children, 

the  war.    He  also  published  a  translation  of  After  the  end  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the 

the  4th  Tolnme  of  Barthfilemy'H   Voyage  dii  Romans  reduced  the  city  in  270  after  a  Song 

^ne  Anacharm,  and  also  a  large  atlas  of  siege,  executed  all  the  Oampanlans  wbo  had 

Greece  with  both  ttie  old  and  new  names  of  survived  the  defence,  and  EJiemiim  came  again 

places.    I^om  Vienna  he  went   in  1797  to  into  the  handsof  its  formerinhabitants.    Dur- 

l^ieste,  in  order  to  meet  Bonaparte  in  Venice,  ingthePuniowarsitremainedffuthftiltoEome. 

and  there  some  imprudent  words  and  actions  In  91  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake, 

brought  him  under  the  snspicion  of  the  Aus-  After  the  fall  of  the  western  empke  it  was  sab- 

ti'ian  police.    He  was  arrested  along  with  a  ject  to  theemperoreof  theEast.    It  was  taken 

few  associat-es,  brought  to  Vienna,  and  in  1798  by  Totila  in  A.  D.  549 ;  in  918  it  was  taken  by 

handed  over  with  his  companions  to  the  Turk-  the  Saracens,  and  in  1060  fell  into  the  hands 

ish  governor  of  Belgrade.    He  had  burned  his  of  Robert  Guiscard.    In  128S  it  was  taken  by 

papers  and  was  inflexible  in  his  determination  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon,  and  during  the  16tli  cen- 

not  to  betray  any  one ;  but  though  the  Turk-  turywaa  three  times  sacked  bythe  Turks,  once 

ish  minister  of  the  interior  had  promised  that  under  Khair-ed-Deen  Bai'bai'ossnin  1543,  again 

his  life  should  be  saved  if  a  payment  of  150,-  in  1658,  and  a  tliiitl  time  in  1598.    The  great 

000  francs  were  made,  in  consequence  of  some  earthquake  of  1783  entirely  destroyed  the  city, 

delay  in  folfllling  the  condition,  he  was  con-  which  has  since  been  rebuilt  op  a  new  and 

demned  and  esecuted.    He  is  still  regai'ded  as  regular  plan, 

the  forerunner  of  the  Greek  revolution.    His       RHEIMS,  or  Reims  (anc.  IHroeortorum,  and 

translation  of  the  Marseillaise  and  his  other  later  Civitaa  Jtemorum),  a  fortified  town  of 

military  lyrics  lad  also  a  great  influence  over  Finance,  department  of  Mai'ne,  situated  on  the 

the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  river  Vede,  a  tiibntary  of  the  Aisne,  B7  m.  E. 

EHEGIUM  {now  Reogio),  an  ancient  Greek  N.  E.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  47,601.    The 

(dty  of  southern  Italy,  or  Magna  GrEBcia,  situ-  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

ated  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  and  the  Fretum  Gothic  architecture  in  Fi'ince  ■  it  was  begun 

Siculum  or  straits  of  Messina,  about  8  m.  S.  E.  in  1313  and  flmshed  m  1341  is  479  feet  long 

from  Messina.    Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  a  col-  99  feet  broad,  and  144  feet  h  gh    and  has  a 

ony  of  Ohaloidiana  from  Eubcea,  along  with  a  front  ornamented  w:th  moie  than  600  statues 

email  body  of  Messenians  driven  from  their  and  flanked  by  two  square  towers  2''2J-  feet 

counti7  on  the  outbrealt  of  the  first  Kessenian  high.    Its  moat  remarkable  monument  is  the 

war  (743  B,  0.).    Another  and  larger  emigra-  tomb  of  Jovinus  a  citizen  ot  Phe  m^  who  be 

tion  of  Messenians  thither  took  place  at  the  end  cam e  Roman  consul  A  D  366    'Wocllendoth 

of  the  second  Messenian  struggle.    It  was  gov-  flannel,  hosiery,  cotton  goods,  &o.,  aie  manu 

erned  under  an  aristocratic  constitution  by  a  factured.  The  trade  is  extensive  in  the  wine  of 

bodyof  1,000  patricians.     At  the  beginning  of  Champagne.     Eheims  was  a  place  of  impor- 

the  6th  eentmy  B.  0.  Anasilaus  gained  pos-  tance  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.    Under 
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the  Eomans  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Belgica  the  provinoe  is  level,  the  E.  and  8.  parts  monn- 

Secunda,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  tdnons.    The  highest  peakof  the  Huiidsr(lek, 

leai-uiug.     Ciiristianity  is  SMd  to  haye  been  in-  which  forms  the  W,  side  of  the  valley  of  the 

troduced  in  the  4th  century,  and  when  the  Ehine,  is  2,015  feet  above  the  sea.    Some  parts 

tarbaj'iaos  invaded  Gaul  Clovis  and  his  Frante  of  the  chain  called  the  Siebengehirge  are  from 

were  baptized  at  Eheuna,    Though  in  1359  it  1,200  to  1,400  feet  high.    The  province  is  rich 

successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  Edward  III.,  in  minerals,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

it  suffered  much  in  fie  wars  with  the  Englisli,  The  manufactures  are  eitensive,  and  comprise 

and  was  ireqnently  in  their  possession,  till  almost  eveiy  species  of  iudnstry.    The  chief 

they  were  finally  expelled  by  the  maid  of  Or-  cities  am  Cologne,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Coblentz, 

leans  in  1429.    Neai'ly  all  tha  kmgs  of  France  Dusseldorf,  Ti-eves,  Crefeld,  EJberfeld,  Jiilich, 

from.the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  were  crown-  Wesel,  Berg,  and  Oleves. 

ed  here.  EHENISH  "WINES,  the  wines  produced  in 

EHENISnCOlTFEDEEATrOK'.orOoNFiiD-  the  vicinity  of  the  Ehine,  especially  in  the 
EBiTioN  OF  THE  Ehihe,  a  Confederacy  formed  Eheiagau,  a  small  district  of  tlie  duchy  of  'StiS- 
in  1806  by  16  German  princes,  Tiz. :  the  kings  sail  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In  the 
(formerly  electors)  of  Bavaria  and  WUrtem-  Eheiugan  are  produced  the  famous  Johaimia- 
herg;  the  eleotoi"  aroh  chancellor  of  the  em-  bei^r,  and  the  almost  equally  oelebi-ated  As- 
pire ;  the  grand  duke  (formerly  elector)  of  Ba-  manndiauser,  Eudesheimer,  Eottliinder,  Hin- 
aen;  the  graud  duke  of  Olevea  and  Berg;  the  tevhjiuser,  Qeissenheimer,  and  Marcobrunner. 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  the  princes  of  Other  good  Khenish  wines  are  the  Nieren- 
Fasaau-Usiagen  and  TTassau-'Weilbuvg,  of  Ho-  steiner,  liebfranenmiloh,  I.aubenheimer,  and 
henzoUem-Hechingen  and  HohenzoUera-Sig-  Bacharacher,  which  are  grown  on  the  left 
maringen,  of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kyrburg ;  hank,  while  on  the  right  bank  is  produced  the 
the  duke  of  Ahrembei^ ;  the  priaces  of  Isen-  aromatic  Hochheimer,  Ehenish  wines  improve 
burg-Biratein  and  of  tiechteastein ;  and  the  more  than  any  other  with  age,  and  tliere  are 
count  Von  der  Leyen.  They  communicated  wine  cellai-s  in  Germany  which  have  Ehenish 
to  the  federal  diet  then'  withdrawal  from  the  wine  nearly  300  yeai-s  old.  The  vintages  of 
empire,  Aug.  1,  1806,  assigning  as  the  reason  1748,  1700,  1T62,  1766,  1776,  1779,  1780,  1781, 
for  the  separation  the  deficiencies  of  the  con-  1783, 1811,  and  1823  are  celebrated,  and  pai-tio- 
Btitution  of  the  Gei'maa  empire.  At  the  same  ularly  the  last  three.  The  vines  on  tlie  Rhine 
time  Napoleon,  under  whose  auspices  this  were  planted  by  the  Eomons  in  the  Sd  century, 
movement  had  been  made  by  the  aforestdd  and  according  to  tradition  the  first  vine  in  the 
princes,  axinonnced  through  his  ambassador  to  Eheingau  was  planted  by  Oharlemi^ne. 
the  diet  that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge  EHETICTJ8  (Gbob»  Joaohdj),  a  Geiman 
a  German  empire.  The  emperor  Francis  II,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Feld- 
consequently,  on  Aug.  6,  abdicated  as  emperor  kirch  in  the  Tyi-ol  in  1614,  died  in  157S.  At 
of  Germany,  and  took  the  title  of  emperor  of  tlie  age  of  23  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Aastria.  Napoleon  constituted  himself  "  pro-  elementary  mathematjes  in  the  university  of 
teotor  of  the  Ehenish  confederation,"  the  mem-  Wittenberg,  and  taught  there  for  two  years,  but 
hers  of  which  were  ^  either  substantially  his  rehnquished  the  position  to  become  the  dis- 
vassals  or  allies,  and  bound  themselves  to  take  olple  and  assistant  of  Oopemicus.  The  iU  will 
up  arms  against  the  enemies  of  France.  Within  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
a  year  or  two  the  confederacy  was  joined  by  tem  was  excited  against  him  by  his  letter  en- 
the  elector  of  Wliraburg,  the  king  (fonnerly  titled  Narratio  de  Xdbris  BeeoluUonwm  Ooper- 
elector)  of  Sasony,  the  5  Saxon  dukes,  the  3  niei  (1540),  in  which  he  endeavored  to  show 
princes  of  Sohwwzburg,  the  3  dukes  of  Anhalt,  timt  the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  is 
the  new  king  of  Westphalia,  and  many  smaller  not  a  merely  probable  hypothesis,  as  Ooperni- 
potentates;  so  that  by  the  end  of  1808  the  con-  cus  announced  it,  but  an  incontestable  truth, 
federaoy  extended  over  135,000  squai-e  miles,  EHETOEIO.  See  Oeatort. 
with  a  population  of  nearly  15,000,000,  The  RHETT,  Eobert  Baebwell,  an  American 
reverses  of  Napoleon  in  1818  pat  an  end  to  politidan,  bom  in  Beaufort,  8,  0,,  Deo.  34, 
its  existence,  and  its  members  were  soon  after  1800.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Marianna 
merged  in  the  present  Germanic  confederation.  Smith,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Ehett,  which 

EHENISH  PRUSSIA,  a  W.  provmoe  of  the  was  that  of  a  colonial  ancestor,  in  1837.    He 

kingdom  of  Prussia,  lying  on  both  aides  of  the  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  in  1836  entei-ed 

Ehine,  bounded  N,  by  Hdland  and  Weatphalia,  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 

N.E.  and  E.  by  Westphalia,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-  In  1833  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 

Darmstadt,  8.  by  Bavaria,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  South  Carolina,  and  during  the  nnllificatjon 

France,  and  W.  by  Lnxemburg,  Belgium,  and  movement  acted  with  the  ntea  wing  of  the  state 

Holland ;  ai-ea,  10,351  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  rights  party.    In  1836  he  was  returned  to  con- 

3,098,639,  of  whom  about  %  were  Roman  Cath-  gress  from  the  Beaufort  district,  and  sei-ved  as 

oiics,  83,000  Jews,  and  the  remainder  Prot-  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  until 

estants.     It  is  divided  into  the  6  administra-  1849 ;  and  in  Deo.  1850,  he  was  elected  a  XT,  8. 

tive  districts  of  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  Coblentz,  senator.    In  Ms  legislative  capacity  he  advo- 

Trcves,  and-  Ais  la  Ohapelle.    The  N.  part  of  cated  the  doctrines  of  Mr,  Oalhoun,  and  waa 
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the  first  who  proposed  on  tho  floor  of  congress  avo  the  ones  most  liahle  to  he  attacked,  the 
a,  dissolution  of  the  Union.  During  the  agita-  knees,  elbows,  ankles,  wrists,  and  hips ;  more 
tiottof  the  question  of  secession  in  South  Oaro-  rarely  the  smaller  jointsof  the  toes  and  fingers 
lina  in  1851-'3  he  advooatecl  the  immediate,  hecome  affected.  Beside  the  articulations,  (icute 
and,  if  necessary,  the  separate  withdrawal  of  rheumatism  frequently  attacks  the  heart,  not 
the  state  from  the  Union ;  and  upon  the  defeat  by  metastasis,  or  transference  of  the  inflamma- 
of  his  pally  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  U,  S.  tion  fi'om  one  part  to  the  other,  but  seizing  on 
senate.  Upon  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  the  fibrous  textures  of  the  heart  as  on  one 
latter  part  of  1853  he  retired  to  his  plantation,  of  the  series  of  textures  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  took  no  part  in  public  matters  until  the  Sometimes  the  pericardium  is  attacked  (peri- 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  He  eai'ditis),  sometimes  the  lining  membrane  of 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  state  convention  the  heaii'e  cavities  (endocarditis).  (See  Heaet, 
which,  on  Dec.  20,  I860,  passed  an  ordinance  Diseasbs  or.)  The  younger  Hie  patient,  the 
of  secession,  and  the  addiess  which  declared  more  liahle  is  the  heart  to  be  affected ;  bo  that 
the  reasons  for  this  measure  was  prepai'ed  by  when  rheumatism  occurs  previous  to  adult  age, 
him.  Subsequently  he  waa  a  delegate  from  the  heart  is  attaclied  in  a  lai^e  majority  of 
Charleston  to  the  convention  of  seceding  states  oases.  The  rheumatic  constitution  is  frequent- 
at  Montgomery,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com-  ly  hereditaiy,  and  rheumatism  is  peculiarly  a 
mittee  by  which  the  constitution  of  the  "  Con-  complwnt  of  cold,  damp  seaaons  and  climates ; 
federate  States  of  America"  was  reported,  but  beyond  thisweknowbutlitfleofthecausea 
He  is  now  (July,  1861)  a  delegate  from  South  which  induce  it.  The  duration  of  the  disease 
Carolina  to  the  congress  of  the  "Confederate  varies  in  different  cases,  sometimes  disappear- 
States."  His  political  views  have  of  late  years  ing  in  10  or  13  days,  somettmea  lasting  for 
frequently  been  riven  to  the  public  through  months,  while  in  other  cases  again  it  may 
the  colnmos  of  tiie  "  ChaFleston  Moeonry,"  a  lapse  iato  a  subacute  of  chronio  state  and  cca- 
newspaper  owned  by  himself  and  conducted  tinue  indefinitely.  Eheumatism  is,  when  un- 
by  his  son,  Eobert  Barnwell  Ehett,  jr.  complicated,  rarely  attended  with  immediate 
EHEUMATISM  (Qc.  pfvfxa,  a  flow,  dia-  danger  to  life ;  but  by  damaging  flie  heart  it 
charge).  Acute  rheumatism  is  an  inflammation  often  lays  the  foundation  for  incurable  disease. 
ofthejoints,chai'acterizedbygenei-alfevers,by  Occasionally  fata!  cases  are  met  with.  The 
pain,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling  of  the  joints  writer  has  known  one  case  in  which  death 
affeoted,  and  by  a  tendency  to  leave  one  joint  was  preceded  by  Tiolent  delirium,  apparently 
suddenly  and  fasten  upon  another.  The  affec-  the  result  of  acute  meningitis ;  no  post-mortem 
tion  sometimes  oommences  by  chills  and  fever,  examination  was  permitted,  hnt  in  a  similar 
and  general  uneasiness;  and  these  symptoms  case  seen  by  Valleix,  the  autopsy  threw  no 
(rheuroatio  fever)  may  last  for  24  hours  or  more  light  on  the  cause  of  death, — Acute  rheuma- 
before  the  local  manifestations  show  themselves,  tism  has  been  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
More  frequently  the  local  symptoms  make  their  Bleeding,  mercurials,  mercurials  with  pur- 
appearance  at  the  same  time  with  the  fever,  and  gatives,  opium,  sulphate  of  qumine  in  lar^ 
occasionally  they  are  present  some  little  time  doses  varying  from  20  to  90  grs,  per  diem,  ni- 
before  it  supervenes.  The  pwn  in  the  joint  or  ti'ate  of  potassa  in  doses  of  i  oz.  to  IJ  oz.  dis- 
joints affected,  commonly  but  litfle  felt  while  solved  in  a  large  quantity  of  bland  fluid  and 
the  patient  is  perfectly  quiet,  becomes  intense  dmnk  in  the  24  hours,  have  been  at  various 
on  the  slightest  motion,  so  that  he  ia  rendei-ed  times  resoi^d  to.  Of  these  methods,  those 
completely  helpless.  The  superficial  joints  be-  by  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and  by 
come  swollen  and  tense,  they  are  hotter  than  nitrate  of  potassa  have  both  an  undoubted  in- 
natural, andtheskincoveringthemisgenerally  fluence  in  controlling  and  cutting  short  tiie 
moi-e  or  less  reddened.  The  swelling  is  some-  disease,  and  tiie  treatment  hy  quinine  appeai-a 
times  mwnly  caused  by  effusion  within  the  cap-  to  he  most  successful  in  the  acutest  and  most 
eulariigamentofthe  jointifaell^atothersby  the  violent  attacks;  they  are  both  however  sub- 
inflammatioa  and  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tis-  ject  to  inconveniences  and  dangers  which  more 
sues  external  to  the  joint.  Tlie  pulse  is  gener-  fiian  counterbalance  their  advantages.  The 
aJly  full,  strong,  and  moderately  frequent,  rarely  treatment  which  is  now  most  generally  relied 
riang  over  100  beats  inamimite;  the  skin  is  on  is  the  alkaline.  Tarti'ate  of  potash  and  soda 
warm,  and  copious  sour  perspirations  ai'e  com-  (Eoohelle  salt)  or  acetate  of  potash  is  given  in 
monly present;  awealang  was  present  in  rather  full  doses  short  of  producing  purgation,  until 
more  than  ^  of  the  cases  noted  hy  M.  Louis,  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Occasionally 
The  tongue  is  thickly  coated,  the  bowels  some-  a  purgative  may  be  required,  or  an  opiate  may 
what  constipated,  and  the  appetite  completely  he  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep.  The  treat- 
lost.  The  inflammation  at  first  affects  one  or  ment  by  lemon  juice,  advocated  by  Dr.  Garrod, 
two  joints,  rai-ely  three ;  after  a  vwiable  time  is  in  tiaith  an  wkaline  treatment,  the  acid  ci- 
it  commonly  leaves  the  joints  first  affected  as  trate  of  potash  contained  in  the  lemon  juice 
suddenly  as  it  attacked  them,  and  fastens  on  being  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  as  a  carbonate, 
some  other  articulation;  often  however  new  — Chronic  rheamatism  presents  itself  under 
Joinia  are  attacked  without  the  disease  leaving  two  forms.  In  one  tiie  joints  are  swollen  and 
its  original  seat.    As  a  rule  the  lai'ger  joints  ptdnful,  the  pain  being  aggravated  by  motion ; 
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there  ia  however  ao  general  fever,  and  the  ap-  from  the  lake  at  Oonstauce  it  flows  for  a  few 
petite  may  be  good  and  the  digestion  sound,  miles  ia  a  westei-ly  du-eotion,  till  it  enters 
Tho  affection  ia  exceedingly  obBtinate,  attack-  the  Uhtersee,  ■which  is  ahout  30  feet  lower 
iug  new  joints  without  leaving  the  ones  first  than  the  lake  of  Oonstanoe.  It  continues  its 
affected;  it  frequently  attacks  the  smaller  joints,  course  in  Iflie  same  direction  to  the  falls  of 
rendering  them  permanently  swollen  and  de-  Sohaffhausen,  a  little  way  below  the  town  of 
formed,  while  the  immobility  to  which  the  that  name,  where  the  snrface  of  tho  river  is 
joints  are  sometimes  reduced  may  cause  ati'o-  1,360  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  falls  are  70 
phy  of  the  muscles  connected  with  them,  feet  in  height.  Below  these  falls  the  general 
The  treatment  is  nnaatisfactory ;  sometimes  course  is  still  westerly,  but  very  tortuous;  and 
aUtalies  or  diuretics  are  of  service,  sometimes  the  river  flows  between  monntmns  for  about 
iodide  of  potassium  seems  of  use ;  while  the  60  m.  to  Laufenbnrg,  where  the  navigation  is 
native  sulphur  waters,  such  as  those  of  Sharon,  again  interrupted  by  a  cataract.  The  bed  is 
St,  Oatharuie's,  the  "Virginia  sulphur  springs,  here  narrowed  to  about  50  feet,  and  boats 
&o,,  used  both  externally  and  interaally,  are  ascend  and  descend  by  means  of  ropes  after 
freijuently  of  great  service.  In  the  second  va^  being  unloaded.  About  10  m.  below  Laufen- 
riety  of  chronS)  rheumatism,  sometimes  termed  burg  there  is  a  rapid  of  considerable  length, 
passive  rheumatism,  the  joints  ai-e  neither  red  which  is  exceedingly  dangerons,  thongh  it  does 
nor  swollen,  but  simply  stiff  and  painful,  the  not  stop  navigation.  This  is  the  last  impedi- 
pain  being  inoreas^  by  motion.  It  does  not  ment  to  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Rhine, 
prerent  labor  or  exercise,  only  rendering  them  Beiow  tiiis  rapid  ttio  level  of  the  river  is  860 
painful.  It  is  aggravated  by  cold  and  damp  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  50  feet  less  at 
and  relieved  by  neat.  Warm  salt  water  baths,  Basel.  Above  this  point  the  Rhine  receives 
and  the  use  of  flannel  and  stimulating  liniments,  numerous  tiibntimes,  the  most  important  being 
afford  some  relief.  Where  it  is  po^ible  re-  the  Aar,  wliich  brings  the  drainage  of  the 
moval  to  a  warm  climate  is  advisable.  In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland.  Between  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism  the  homceopathists  lake  of  Constance  and  Easel  the  Rhine  foi-ms 
dopendmainlyaponaconite,bryoaia, Pulsatilla,  the  boundary  line  between  Baden  and  Switz- 
rhns  toxicodendron,  and  other  comparatively  erlaud. — Wliere  the  middle  Rhino  begins  at 
new  remedies ;  and  the  hydropathists  dwm  Basel,  the  river  has  left  the  mountainous  re- 
great  success  from  tlie  cold  water  treatment.  &ion,  and  changed  its  course  to  a  northerly 
Ellltr,  Bas.  See  Bas-Ehin.  oireclion.  It  flows  for  nearly  200  m.,  to  Mentz, 
RIIIN,  Hatjt.  See  Kattt-Rhiw.  through  a  valley  from  40  to  50  m,  wide,  es- 
EIIINE  (Ger.  Shein;  Dutch,  Hijn;  lY.  tending  between  the  Black  forest  and  other 
Mhin;  ano.JSSejM!*),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  mountains  connected  with  that  range  on  the 
of  Europe,  having  its  soraces  in  theSwiss  can-  E.,  and  the  Vosges  and  tho  Haardt  mountains 
ton  of  Grisons,  near  lat.  48°  33'  H".,  long.  8°  on  the  W.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between 
S3'  E.,  and  flowing  into  the  Noi-th  sea  by  an  Baden  and  iFranoe,  and  Baden  and  Rhenish 
extensive  delta  of  6  mouths  in  Holland,  after  a  Bavaria,  and  passing  through  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
circuitaous  course  of  neai-ly  800  m.  The  Shine  Between  Basel  and  Strasbourg,  a  distance  of 
is  usually  divided  into  3  parts,  the  uppei',  mid-  ■  about  80  m.,  the  tall  of  the  river  is  4J-  feet  per 
die,  and  lower,  the  first  of  which  Uea  within  mile,  and  the  current  consequently  veiy  rapid, 
and  along  pai'fe  of  the  boundary  line  of  Switz-  Tho  bed  is  wide  and  obstructed  by  numerous 
orlaad,  the  second  between  Basel  and  Cologne,  movable  sand  banks  and  small  islands,  which 
and  the  third  between  Cologne  and  tlie  sea.  render  the  navigation  of  this  part  intricate  and 
The  river  originates  in  the  Lepontine  Alps  ui  dangerous.  For  the  nest  60  ra.,  to  Gerroers- 
S  branches,  the  most  western  of  which  ia  con-  heim,  the  islands  increase  in  size  and  are  less 
sidered  the  principal  source.  It  rises  in  two  liable  to  shift  their  position.  Below  Gerraers- 
small  lakes,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  a  monn-  heim  islands  are  rare,  and  the  river  flows  slug- 
tain  of  the  St.  Gothard  group  about  7,500  gishly  in  large  bends  to  Mentz,  where  its  sur- 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  runs  as  a  torrent  for  face  is  only  374  feet  above  the  sea.  Between 
abont  la  m.  during  which  it  descends  nearly  Str^boarg  and  Mentz  it  is  navigable  for 
4,000  feet,  and  ia  joined  at  Disaentia  by  the  boats  of  abont  100  tons  burden,  which  de- 
second  branch.  It  then  flows  in  a  general  E,  scend  with  the  current,  but  in  going  xm  are 
hy  JJ.  direction  for  about  36  m.  to  Eeicheuau,  tracked,  chiefly  by  hoi-ses.  Between  Mentz 
where  it  is  met  by  the  thii-d  branch  and  and  Cologne  the  course  of  the  river  ia  first  T., 
becomes  a  considerable  stream,  nearly  360  then  IT.  N.  W.,  and  afterward  mostly  IT.  "W. 
feet  wide,  nav^able  for  river  boats.  Having  It  first  foi'ms  the  boundary  between  Hesse- 
eontinued  the  same  course  to  Ohur,  it  thence  Darmstadt  and  Nassau,  and  then  between  Was- 
iiows  through  a  vafley  about  50  nules  long  aau  and  the  Prussian  Rhenish  province,  the  lat- 
and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide  in  a  north-  ter  of  which  it  enters  near  Coblenta.  'This  part 
ei-ly  dh-ection  to  tlie  lake  of  Constance,  and  of  the  river  runs  between  two  mountain  re- 
far  part  of  the  distance  forms  the  boundary  line  gions,  where  in  many  places  the  hills  come  SO 
separatiagthe  principality  of  Liechtenstein  and  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  there  is 
Austria  from  Switzerland,  The  surface  is  scarcely  room  for  a  road.  The  ^roduc*  of  the 
here  1,344  feet  above  the  sea.    After  issuing  extensiye  vineyards  in  this  neighborhood  is 
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known  as  Ehenish  ■wines.  There  is  a  lodge  of  along  the  baaka  of  the  different  arms  of  the 
roclss  at  Bingen  which  presents  steamers  and  Khine  to  the  sea,  and  are  generally  from  25  to 
harges  passing  dui-ing  foggy  weather  or  at  SO  feet  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  river. — 
night.  The  surface  of  the  water  at  Cologne  ia  The  haain  of  the  Ehine  is  estimated  at  80,000 
HOfeetahovethesea.  During  its  middle  course  sq.  m.,  of  which  13,000  belong  to  the  upper, 
the  Ehine  receives  many  tributaries ;  but  with  40,000  to  the  middle,  and  27,000  to  the  lower 
the  esceplion  of  the  Moselle,  those  from  the  Ehine.  The  river  is  generally  covered  with 
W,  are  all  short  and  not  navigable.  On  the  ice  for  from  6  weeks  to  3  months  in  winter ; 
right  or  E.  aide  the  tribntari^  are  much  larger  and  when  snow  accumnlates  and  a  thaw  snd- 
and  more  numerous,  the  most  important  being  denly  sets  in,  the  lowlaiide  are  liable  to  imm- 
the  TJeckar,  Main,  Lahn,  and  Sieg. — The  lower  dations  that  are  sometimes  attended  with  great 
EhiuQ  extends  for  about  800  m.  from  Cologne  loss  of  both  life  and  property.  The  different 
to  its  mouths,  and  flows  through  a  low  level  anas  of  the  Rhine  are  nnitcd  by  numerous 
country,  with  the  hills  of  Sauerland  near  its  canals,  and  tlio  river  itself  is  connected  by 
E.  bank  between  Cologne  and  Dflsseldorf  canals  with  the  Sa6ne  and  Ehfine,  the  Scheldt, 
From  Cologne  to  Wesel  its  course  is  mostly  Meuse,  and  Danube ;  and  an  extensive  trade  is 
IS.  W.  W.,  though  vei-y  tortuous,  Fi-om  Wesd  carried  on  npon  all  these  as  well  as  the  chief 
to  the  frontiers  of  Holland  it  flows  in  a  K.  W.  navigable  tributaries,  the  Moselle,  Main,  Knhr, 
direction.  Below  Cologne  the  Ehine  ia  navi-  and  Ifeckar.  The  annual  traffic  of  the  whole 
gable  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  the  fall  from  amounts  to  5,350,000  tons,  of  which  8,500,000 
thence  to  its  month  ia  only  about  4  inches  per  belong  to  the  Rhine  exclusively.  Switzerland, 
mile,  and  the  current  consequently  extreme-  Baden,  France,  Bavaria,  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
ly  slu^ish.  Shortly  after  entering  Holland,  Pruasia,  and  Holland  all  lay  toll  duties  on  ves- 
near  the  vUlftge  of  Pannerden  about  200  m.  sels  and  goods  passing  then  boundaries ;  but 
from  ita  mouth,  the  Ehine  divides  into  two  of  late  years  these  duties  have  been  gi'eatly  re- 
arms, the  southern  of  which  taiea  the  name  dueed.  The  Ehine  is  renowned  for  the  pio- 
of  WaaJ,  and  the  northern  preserves  the  name  turesque  beauty  of  the  scenery  in  the  upper 
of  Ehine.  Tlie  "Waal  is  here  210  yards  broad,  and  middle  part  of  its  course,  and  is  annually 
while  tlis  Eliine  ia  only  114  yards,  and  about  visited  by  a  great  multitude  of  tourists.  It  ia 
I  of  tlie  volume  of  water  runs  into  the  former,  navigated  by  steam  vessels  belonging  to  various 
Afber  the  separation  the  Ehine  flows  N.  N.  W.,  companios  which  ply  between  tlie  principal 
and  near  Arnhem,  12  m.  lower  down,  it  again  towns  on  its  banks.  It  is  crossed  at  several 
divides  into  the  Yssel,  which  runs  IT.  to  the  points  by  pontoon  bridges,  and  many  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Rhine,  which  flows  W.  principal  places  on  either  side  are  connected  by 
At  Wyok,  about  80  m.  lower  down,  the  Rhine  raih'oads.  There  ia  great  diaerepancy  among 
divides  for  the  third  time,  into  the  Leek  and  ancient  wrifers  with  regard  to  the  nmnber  of 
Eromme  Eyn  {Crooked  Ehine),  the  foi-mer  of  mouths  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Ehine 
which  is  the  lai^r  river.  The  Kromme  Eyn  formerly  flowed  into  tlie  sea.  Some  speak  only 
runs  H".  W.  to  Utrecht,  where  it  divides  for  lie  of  two ;  others  say  there  were  three ;  and  Obj- 
last  time  into  the  Veoht,  which  flows  to  the  sar  states  that  there  were  several  branches. 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  Oude  Eyn  (Old  Ehine),  EHIfTOCBEOS  (Gr.  ^ii-,  nose,  andufpor, 
which  continues  westward  past  Leyden.  Tlie  hoi-n),  a  pachydeiin  mammal,  surpassed  in  size 
mouth  of  t!ie  Oude  Eyn  was  formerly  obstruct-  among  present  terrestiial  animals  only  by  the 
ed  by  dunes  or  sand  hills,  and  the  river  did  not  elephant,  and  perhaps  by  the  hippopotaiaus. 
reach  the  sea ;  but  in  1807  a  canal  was  cut  The  head  is  long  and  triangalar,  and  from  the 
through  them,  and  it  now  communicates  with  upper  surface  of  the  end  of  the  nose  there 
the  Worth  sea  at  Eatwyt,  a  few  miles  N.  W.  springs  a  single  or  double  horn,  composed  of  a 
from  Leyden.  Before  it  begins  to  form  the  solid  mass  of  agglutinated  h(drs  or  homy  fibres; 
delta  the  lower  Ehine  is  augmented  by  the  this  is  supported  on  the  nasal  bones,  though 
Erft,  Euhr,  and  Lippe,  all  of  which  are  naviga-  not  connected  with  them,  belonging  entirely 
ble.  ITie  Tssel  was  originally  a  canal  cut  by  to  the  skin  and  removed  with  it ;  it  is  oftwi 
Drusus  to  unite  the  Ehine  with  the  river  now  more  than  3  feet  long,  and  gently  cni-ved  back- 
called  Oude  Yssel  (Old  Yssel).  The  Leek,  or  wai-d,  and  bo  sharp  aa  to  make  it  a  very  formi- 
middle  branch  of  the  Rhine,  was  also  ori^naUy  dable  weapon ;  when  there  are  two  horns,  the 
a  canal  made  by  the  EomMi  general  Corbulo ;  hinder  is  much  the  sliorter.  There  ai'e  no 
but  in  A.  D,  839  its  bed  was  so  much  enlarged  canine  teeth,  and  the  incisors  sometimes  fall 
by  a  flood  that  it  became  the  main  stream,  ontwhen  the  animal  is  full-grown;  the  molars 
The  delta  of  the  Ehine  is  bounded  N.  by  the  are  ?z?,  with  lunate  ridges ;  the  nose  is  blunt 
Zuyder  Zee,  E.bythe  Yssel,  S.  by  the  Waal  and  andronnded,  and  the  upper  lip  elongated  and 
Meuse,  and  "W.  by  the  North  sea ;  it  compre-  very  movable ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  the  ears . 
henda  the  three  Dutch  provinces  of  North  and  moderate,  tipped  with  rigid  hairs ;  the  body  is 
South  Holland  and  Utrecht,  and  about  f  of  very  bullqr,  the  legs  short  and  strong,  and  the 
Gelderland,  all  of  which  country  would  be  sub-  feet  3-toed  with  as  many  broad  hoofs ;  the  tail 
ject  to  inundations  were  it  not  protected  by  is  short,  round  at  the  base,  compressed  laterally 
embankments.  These  embankments  begin  in  toward  the  end,  and  hairy  at  the  tip ;  on  the 
the  Prussian  difitriot  of  DOsseldorf,  estend  hind  feat  ai'c  sebaceous  glands  opening  on  the 
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postenoi"  surface,  in  a  sacculated  inversion  of  menageries,  and  has  Tieen  trdned  to  perform 
tLe  skin,  as  on  the  anterioi"  sm-face  of  the  feet  simple  tricks  by  modern  showmen,  bat  its  in- 
of  sheep;  the  mammte  are  two,  and  ingainal.  telligence  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  elephant; 
The  skin  is  nalted,  very  rough  and  hard,  divided  though  these  two  animals  are  said  to  have  a  nafr- 
iiito  lai'ge  tblds  which  give  to  the  animal  a  ural  antipathy  to  each  other,  they  agree  very 
shielded  appearance;  it  is  impej'vions  to  the  well  together  in  confinement.  The  Java  rhino- 
claws  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  will  turn  the  edge  ceros  (B.  Sondmeug,  Horsf.),  with  a  single  horn, 
of  a  sword,  and  is  impenetrable  to  oi-dinaiy  is  confined  to  Java;  the  epidermis  is  arranged  in 
mu^et  bullets.  The  stomach  is  large  and  pentagonal  shields.  The  Sumatran  rhinoceros 
simple,  the  intestinal  eand  8  times  as  long  as  (E.  ^miotrenm,  Onv.)  is  a  smaller  species  with 
the  body,  the  villi  of  the  small  intestine  greatly  two  horns  and  a  comparatively  smooth  skin. — 
developed,  the  lai'ge  intestine  very  wide,  and  TlieblaokAlricanrhinoceros{fi.Sicon!Js,Lmn.; 
the  ciccnm  sacculated.  The  ribs  are  19  pairs,  B,  Africcmus,  Camper),  tlie  ioriU  of  the  B.  Af- 
the  iliao  boaes  very  wide,  and  the  femur  with  rican  aborigines,  has  two  horns,  andasmoother 
a  prominent  ridge  on  the  outer  horfer  termi-  skia,  wrinMed  instead  of  folded ;  the  incisors 
nating  in  a  hook-like  process  and  with  the  are  either  latent  or  fall  away  early;  the  horns, 
great  trochanter  esoeedingly  prolonged ;  the  which  as  in  the  other  species  occur  in  both 
incisor  teeth  seem  tobe  developed  in  an  inverse  sexes,  are  briglitly  polished  by  rubbing  against 
ratio  to  the  horns ;  the  br^  is  large,  but  the  the  trees,  and  the  posterior  is  only  ^  the  length 
relative  size  of  the  cerebram,  especially  the  of  the  anterior,  the  latter  being  I'arely  more 
upper  and  anterior  portion,  is  leas  than  in  the  than  18  inches.  The  general  color  in  the  male 
elephant.  The  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  warm  is  blaok,  in  the  female  pale  yellowish  brown 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  living  with  the  ele-  with  purplish  tints  on  the  heail,  and  the  groina 

Iihant  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  herbage  and  flesh -colored ;  the  head  seems  too  deep  in  pro- 
eafy  twigs  and  siiruhs.  It  is  a  peaceable  ani-  portion  to  its  length,  giving  it  a  very  cimasy 
mal  unless  when  irritated ;  it  then  charges  appearance ;  the  upper  lip  is  scarcely  at  aU 
upon  its  enemy  with  the  head  down  and  Ste  prolonged ;  the  neck  short  aud  thick,  with  a 
horn,  forwai-d;  though  not  very  active,  its  gi'cat  deep  furrow  where  it  joins  tlie  head,  and  a 
weight  and  strength  make  it  a  formidable  as-  rudimentary  hump  on  the  shoulder.  In  size 
sailaiit,  and  a  match  even  for  the  elephant,  and  habits  it  resembles  the  Indian  species;  it 
The  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  are  so  acute,  was  formerly  found  even  on  the  slopes  of  Table 
that  the  hunter  must  approach  against  the  mountain,  but  has  now  been  driven  far  beyond 
wind  and  in  perfect  silence,  else  the  shy  animal  the  limits  of  the  Oape  Colony  into  the  interior, 
will  be  alarmed  and  retreat ;  it  is  hunted  for  where  it  is  seldom  molested.  They  keep  con- 
sport  by  Europeans,  and  the  natives  eat  the  oealed  by  day,  wandering  at  night  in  search  of 
flesh,  and  sell  the  skin  to  traders  for  the  man-  water  and  food,  especially  the  branches  of  the 
ufacture  of  canes,  whips,  and  defensive  armor,  wtdt-a-hit  thorns ;  the  gait  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
and  the  hoi-ns  for  hoses  and  cups.  In  its  na-  good  horse,  and  when  disturbed  the  head  is 
tive  forests  the  rhinoceros  has  a  tortoise-like  carried  high;  they  are  usually  seen  singly  or 
appearance,  with  its  stolid  expression,  slow  in  pairs.  They  are  suspicious  and  savage,  at- 
movements,  thick  ai-mor,  short  legs  and  tail,  tacking  the  traveller,  and  so  lean  that  the  flesh 
and  curved  upper  lip.— -Several  species  have  is  rarely  eaten ;  wherever  the  footprints  are 
been  described,  of  which  the  best  known  18  the  seen,  the  ground  and  bnshea  are  found  torn 
single-iiorned  or  Indian  rhinoceros  (S.  uni-  np;  this  they  do,  not  fi-om  rage,  but  in  a  mere 
camts,  Linn. ;  S.  Indimn,  Ouv.).  This  animal  wanton  display  of  strength,  as  a  bull  gores  the 
measui-es  about  12  feet  in  length,  with  a  oir-  earth  with  his  horns;  they  also  dig  the  ground 
oumferenoe  of  the  same,  and  aheight  of  6  feet;  with  the  fore  feet,  throwing  it  backward  in 
the  skin  is  very  thiot,  arranged  in  broad  folds  the  manner  of  a  dog.  Dr.  A,  Smith,  in  his 
in  many  parts,  rough  and  taberculated,  and  of  "Zoology  of  South  Africa,"  makes  8  species; 
a  deep  purplish  gray  color.  It  was  well  known  Dr.  Livingstoae  thinks  that  fJl  the  speciea 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be  made  by  naturalists  beyond  two  are  based  on 
the  unicorn  or  reem  of  the  sacred  writings,  mere  differences  ia  size,  age,  and  direction  of 
though  not  of  the  Arabian  poets,  which  was  horns,  whioh  vary  much  within  the  limit  of  a 
either  a  wild  bull  or  antelope.  It  leads  a  quiet  siagle  species.  Kie  E.  heitloa  (A.  Smith)  is  a 
hidoleat  life,  wallowing  on  the  marshy  borders  rather  smaller  species,  with  two  horns  nearly 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  batliing  in  their  wa-  equal  in  length,  with  more  slender  head  and 
ters;  it  moves  slowly,' the  head  carried  low  oa  longer  neck  than  in  the  borSlS;  the  general 
in  the  hog ;  its  strength  enables  it  to  pass  with  color  is  pale  brownisli  yellow,  with  a  black 
ease  thi'ough  the  thickest  jungles;  it  is  found  mark  on  the  iaside  of  tiie  thighs ;  the  upper 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  continental  India.  In  lip  is  elongated;  it  is  a  swift,  fierce,  and  dan- 
captivity,  especially  if  taken  young,  it  is  gentle,  geroua  animal,  comparatively  rare,  aad  not 
obedient,  and  grateful  for  kind  treatment,  with  fouad  further  south  than  lat.  36°. — The  white 
occasional  paroxysms  of  rage  without  apparent  rhinoceros  (B.  gimui,  Bnroh.),  the  mohoohoo  of 
cause ;  it  is  fond  of  bread,  fruit,  and  particu-  the  Beohuanas,  is  the  lai-gest  of  the  genus ;  the 
lavly  of  sweets,  collecting  and  holding  its  food  color  is  pale  brownish  white,  with  purplish 
by  the  long  upper  lip ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  tints  oa  the  shoulders  and  posterior  pai-ts;  the 
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head  is  comparatiyely  long  and  slender,  the 
face  concave,  foreliead  coaves,  neck  long  with 
8  well  marked  wrinilea  on  nape,  the  nose 
trimoated,  the  upper  lip  perfectly  aquai'e  and 
ox-like,  and  the  Bhottldera  with  a  distinot 
huiiip ;  the  horns  are  two,  the  first  very  long 
and  pointed,  the  second  just  behind  it,  short 
and  obtnse.  This  is  a  rare  species,  timid,  im- 
snspecting,  easily  captured  on  account  of  its 
Blow  movements,  and  mnch  prized  by  the  na- 
tires  for  its  fat  flesh ;  the  food  is  principally 
erass.  The  Bechuaufia  call  the  rhinoceros  by 
me  general  name  of  (Auhtroo.  The  best  friend 
of  (his  aaimal  is  a  bird,  which  warns  it,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  of  the  approach  of  danger;  it 
is  called  rhinoceros  bu'd,  and  ia  described  un- 
der that  title, — The  rhinoceros  played  an  im- 
portant part  among  the  animals  of  the  tei-tiaiy 
and  diluvial  epochs,  niunerous  species  of  lai'ge 
size  oooupjing  oold  countries  of  Europe, -where 
they  now  coiSd  not  exist.  Since  1T81  many 
fragments  hare  been  found  in  Geimany,  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Eussia.  A  few  species 
have  been  detected  in  the  lower  miocene  of 
France,  of  which  the  B.  tapirinm  (Pomel),  of 
the  size  of  a  tapir,  belonged  to  Kaup's  group 
of  aoerofJteri'ifa,  oharaoterized  by  2  large  in- 
cisors ia  each  jaw,  4  toes  on  the  anterior  feet, 
and  probably  by  a  very  small,  if  any,  nasal 
hoi-n.  In  the  upper  miocene  of  rrauce  and 
Gei-many  occnr  many  species  which  De  Blain- 
villi)  has  Tmited  into  the  wngle  B.  inekivus, 
without  bony  partition  between  the  nostrjla, 
with  2  lai-ge  incisors  in  each  jaw  and  3  toes  on 
all  the  feet.  In  the  pliocene  of  France  and 
England  are  species  withoat  bony  nasal  parla- 
tion  and  with  moderate  incisors,  like  the  Ji. 
ToegarMmig  (Cuv.).  The  best  known  fossil 
species  is  the  S.  tichorhmm  (Ouv.),  of  the  di- 
luvial deposits  of  Siberia  and  the  most  of  Eu- 
rope, contemporary  with  the  mammoth.  The 
most  remarkable  specimen  was  found  in  ITOl 
in  arctic  Sibei-ia  by  a  hnnter :  the  body  was 
well  preserved  and  half  bmied  in  the  frozen 
sand,  in  lat.  64°  N. ;  it  was  11^  feet  long,  with 
a  skin  tike  leather  covered  with  short  hair; 
the  nasal  bones  curved  in  il-ont  of  the  nose  to 
unite  with  the  intermasillaries,  and  the  parti- 
tion between  the  nostiiJs  was  bony  to  the  ex- 
tremity, giving  great  solidity  to  the  nose  for 
the  support  of  the  large  horns;  these  were 
two,  further  separated  than  in  the  living  spe- 
cies; the  incisors  fell  out  in  the  adults,  and 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  was  verylon^; 
coming  nearest  to  the  K.  iicomis  of  Africa,  it 
had  a  longer  and  narrower  craniuni,  more 
bulky  body,  and  shorter  and  stouter  limbs. 
It  occurs  in  diluvial  sands,  in  caverns,  and  in 
bone  breccia.  This  genns  has  also  been  foimd 
in. the  tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  of  Asia; 
Oautley  and  Falconer  describe  4  species  among 
the  Sivalik  hills  of  northern  Eindostan.  The 
most  singular  fact  in  connection  with  the  geo- 
logical distribtttion  of  the  rhinoceros,  is  its  oc- 
currence daring  the  diluvial  period  in  Amer- 
ica, like  the  elephant  not  now  esisting  on  this 
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continent ;  several  species  are  described  by  Prof. 
Leidy  and  others  from  the  tertiary  of  Nebraska 
and  the  neighboring  territories.  The  genus  elqa- 
vwOierium,  of  Fischer  probably  comes  near  if 
not  in  the  rhinoceros  family-'  judging  from  the 
teeth,  and  the  size,  form,  and  thickness  of  jaw, 
it  must  have  been  an  animal  of  heavy  propor- 
tions, with  the  size  and  habits  of  the  rhino- 
ceros, and  essentially  herbivorous ;  it  was  found 
in  Siberia. 

KHIN00EE09  BIED,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  African  genus  Jniphaga  (Linn.).  (See  Os- 
PEOKBE.)  It  makes  a  harsh  cry  in  tlie  eai'  of 
the  steeping  rhinoceros,  which  awaking  rushes 
off  into  the  forest  to  escape  the  hunter;  it 
perches  on  the  animal's  back,  returning  when 
frightened  or  swept  off  by  the  branches,  and 
remfiina  with  it  all  night.  Gumming  says  he  has 
oilen  shot  the  rhinoceros  at  midnight  iit  foun- 
tains, and  that  these  birds,  imagining  "  chuku- 
roo"  was  aeleep,  would  remain  until  morning, 
and  on  his  approaching,  before  taking  flight, 
they  would  try  to  awalcen  him  from  his  deep 
sleep.  This  bird  also  attends  the  hippopota- 
mus, for  the  similar  purpose  of  feediBg  on  the 
ticks  find  other  parasites  which  infest  ttie  skin. 

EHINOPLASTY.    See  Autoplasty. 

EHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  IS  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  the  smallest 
of  the  84  of  which  the  Union  is  now  composed. 
It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts,  8, 
by  the  Atlanlic  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  state  of 
Oonnecticat,  and  lies  between  lat.  41°  18'  and 
42°  8'  N.,  and  long.  71°  8'  and  71°  53'  "W. ; 
extreme  length  S.  and  S.  47i  m.,  gi'eatest 
breadth  E.  and  "ff",  40  m. ;  area,  exclusive  of 
Narraganset  bay,  which  divides  the  state  into 
two  unequal  parts,  1,046^  sq.  m.,  or  836,840 
acres,  of  which  826,883  acres  are  improved. 
The  population  in  1730  was  17,936 ;  in.l76B, 
40,414;  in  1770,  69,678;  in  1790,  68,826;  in 
1800,  69,132;  inl810, 76,188;  in  1820,  83,0S9; 
in  1830,  97,212;  in  1840,  108,830;  in  18B0, 
147,545 ;  and  in  1860,  174,619.  Accordmg  to 
the  census  of  1860,  the  population  in  that  year 
was  distributed  as  follows : 
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The  principal  cities  and  villages  are  Providence, 
Newport,  Bristol,  "Warren,  Pawtuoket,  "Woon- 
socket,  Natick,  Lonsdale,  and  Pawcatuck, 
Rhode  Island  was  formerly  the  abode  of  tlie 
Narraganset  Indians,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe,  of  which  there  is  a  small  remnant.  In 
1709  the  sachem  Ninegret  gave  a  quitclaim  to 
the  colony  of  all  the  Inoian  lands,  except  a  I'es- 
ervation  in  the  town  of  Oharlestown,  portions 
of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sold. 
Ofthis  there  i-emains  8,685  acres.  687  of  which 
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are  arable,  and  the  remainder  Bwivmp  and  lira-  bear  rule  over  them  hut  the  power  of  this 
ber  lauda.  The  tribe  embraceiS  133  sonla,  di-  colony."— -The  riverain thestate  are  small,  yet, 
Tided  into  84  families,  all  of  whioh  are  of  mised  having  considerable  flilla,  their  waters  are  used 
blood.  They  possess  a  church  and  a  school  over  and  over  again  during  their  whole  courae 
lionse,  and  about  a  third  of  the  tribe  can  read  for  mannfacturing  purposes.  The  Pawtucket 
and  write. — Nan'aganBet  bay,  which  divides  the  or  Blaokstone  river  rises  in  Massachusetts,  runs 
state  into  two  unequal  parts,  extends  N.  from  south,  and  flows  into  Providence  river.  At 
the  Atlantic  ocean  a  distance  of  80  m.  It  is  Pawtnoket  it  has  a  fall  of  from  80  to  40  feet, 
from  3  to  13  m.  wide,  and  holds  in  its  embrace  below  which  it  bears  the  name  of  Seekonk 
tlio  islands  of  Aqnetneot,  or  Ehode  island,  Oa-  river.  The  Woonasqnatucket  and  Mooahasanck 
nonicut,  Prudence,  and  several  smaller  ones,  discharge  themselves  in  a  cove  within  the  city 
The  first  named,  wMoh  has  been  called  the  of  Providence  which  flows  into  Providence 
"Edenof  America,"  is  15  m,  long,  from  8  to8J  river.  Pawtuset  river  enters  Ifarraganset  bay 
m.  wide,  and  contains  about  60  sq.  m.  Wear  its  6  m.  below  Providence.  It  courses  through 
S.  end  is  Newport,  the  most  celebrated  watering  the  central  parts  of  the  state  and  abounds  with 
place  in  the  Union,  whioh  is  resorted  to  by  thou-  fblls;  hence  it  is  used  to  its  foil  extent  foi* 
sands  of  invalids  and  the  fashionable  during  the  mills  and  varions  kinds  of  mamifaotnriag  estab- 
suraraer  months,  ifewport  harbor,  which  liw  lishments.  Pawcatnck  river  waters  the  S.  W. 
between  Oanonicut  and  Ehode  island,  is  one  section  of  the  state,  and  f^Us  into  Stonington 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Its  depth  of  water,  harbor.  Along  its  course  are  many  thriving 
whioh  is  sufS-cient  for  the  largest  ships,  its  fa-  manufacturing  villages.  Pi'ovidence  river  is 
cility  of  access  with  all  winds,  its  excellent  the  northern  arm  of  B"arraganset  bay,  and  is 
anohorage,  its  means  of  rapid  commiiniBation  navigable  to  tha  oity  of  Providence  for  ships  of 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  abandant  1,500  tons  burden. — The  surface  of  the  state  is 
Buppl  J  of  fresh  water,  have  recommended  it  to  generally  rough  and  hilly,  but  haa  no  elevations 
the  govei-nment  as  a  desirable  place  for  a  great  ■whioh  can  with  propriety  be  called  mountains. 
Eaval  establishment.  It  is  now  protected  by  Mt.  Hope,  the  seat  of  the  famous  Indian  king 
Fort  "Woloott  on  Gk»at  island,  and  by  the  lai^er  Philip,  near  Bristol,  is  a  conaderable  elevation, 
fortification  near  its  entrance  known  as  Fort  but  tne  hills  near  "Woonsocket  in  the  north, 
Adams,  the  latter  a  work  of  great  strength,  and  Hopkins  hill  near  Uie  centre  of  the  state. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  Oanonicut  is  Fort  have  a  greater  height  above  the  sea.  The 
Brown  on  the  "  Dumpling"  rooks,  used  in.  the  other  hilk  are  comparatively  of  slight  eleva- 
war  of  1812,  but  now  in  a  state  of  rniru  Oa-  tion,  and  are  often  covered  with  soil  to  their 
noniont  is  7  m.  long  and  about  1  m.  wide,  very  summits,  exposing  but  a  few  naked  rooks 
Pradence  island  lies  K.  E.  of  Oanoniout,  and  is  on  their  sides.  The  western  poi-tions  of  the 
of  loss  extent.  Projeoting  southward  from  the  state  are  very  uniform  and  simple  in  their  geo- 
mainland  on  the  E.  is  an  extensive  peninsula  logical  character,  the  primary  stratified  and 
whioh  divides  Narraganaet  bay  and  forms  Mt.  unstrafiSed  rocks  generally  prevailing  with 
Hope  bay,  at  the  head  of  whioh  Taunton  river  gi-eat  nniforraity.  Cnraberland,  on  the  contra- 
enters.  On  this  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Fall  ry,  is  a  very  complicated  geological  district. 
Eiver,  partly  in  Slassachnsette.  The  Ehode  As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  the  geo- 
laland  portion  is,  by  mutual  agi-eement,  about  logical  foi-mation  which  distinguishes  south- 
to  he  ceded  to  Massachusetts.  This,  with  the  eastern  Massachusetts  extends  to  the  northern 
cession  to  Miode  Island  of  the  town  of  Paw-  parts  of  Ehode  Island.  The  southern  section 
tnokat  and  part  of  Seekonk,  settles  a  coutro-  is  chiefly  of  a  later  era.  Anthracite  coal  of  an 
vcrsy  of  two  centuries  with  respect  to  the  E.  inferior  quality  eiists  in  Cumberland  and  on  the 
boundary  of  Ehode  Island,  In  different  parts  island  of  Ehode  Island,  in  both  of  which  local- 
of  WaiTaganset  bay  are  several  other  small  ities  it  has  been  mined  to  a  considerable  extent, 
islands.  About  11  m.  8.  E.  of  Point  Judith  It  occurs  in  the  same  graywacke  formation 
is  Block  island,  7  m.  long  and  4  ra.  wide,  which  with  the  Massachusetts  ooal.  Iron  ore  is  found 
is  almost  severed  by  a  large  salt  pond.  The  in  several  places.  Limestone  abounds  in  the 
islanders  support  themselves  chiefly  by  fish-  northern  section,  and  there  are  some  excellent 
ing.  Sheep  in  considerable  numbers  are  rais-  qnarries  of  mai'ble,  ireestone,  and  gi-anite. 
ed,  and  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  made  Serpentine  is  also  abundant. — The  climate  of 
there.  The  island  forms  the  town  of  New  the  whole  state  is  mild,  owing  to  its  proximity 
Sboreham,  and  is  a  portion  of  Newport  co.  It  to  the  sea,  which  tempers  the  severity  of 
was  first  seen  by  v  erazzano  in  1534,  and  re-  winter  and  mitigates  the  heats  of  summer, 
ceived  from  him  the  name  of  Claudia,  after  Newport  and  its  vicinity,  more  affected  by  the 
the  wife  of  Fi-anoisl.  of  Fi-anoe.  Subsequently  vapors  irom  the  Atlantic,  is  even  milder  than 
the  Dutch  captain  Adrian  Block  visited  it,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state.  The  soil  ia 
since  which  time  it  has  borne  his  name.  In  moderately  fertile,  bnt  rough  in  many  parts 
1664  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  and  difBonlt  of  cultivation.  The  island  of 
resolved,  "  that  the  governor  be  desired  to  Ehode  Island  wad  formerly  well  wooded,  but 
send  to  Block  island  to  declare  unto  our  friends  it  was  entirely  denuded  of  its  forest  trees  while 
the  inhabitants  thereof  that  they  are  under  our  in  poasessicn  of  the  British  in  the  revolutionary 
care,  and  that  they  admit  not  of  any  other  to  war.    It  is  now  noted  for  its  fine  cattle,  sheep. 
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butter,  and  cheese.  The  soil  of  the  islands  is 
slady,  jet  they  are  the  most  productive  portions 
of  the  state.  There  is  very  little  alluvial  land. 
Pine  plains  are  found  in  several  ])laces.  Oak, 
walnut,  and  chestnut  are  the  prevailing  growth, 
with  some  pine.  In  the  8.  pai'ta  are  some  large 
cedar  swamps.  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  oats  are 
the  principal  cereals.  "Wlieat  is  rarely  sown. 
On  the  Whole  the  lands  are  hetter  adapted 
to  grazing  than  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  1860,  with 
the  number  of  sheep  and  of  horses  not  employ- 
ed in.  farm  labor; 
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— The  following  table  ^ves  the  statistics  of  the 

ducing  to  the  value  of  $500  or  more  annuaUy, 
for  the  year  1800 : 
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of  vessels  an'ived  coastwise,  6,915.  The  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  mamiactured  goods  of 
cotton  and  wool,  potatoes,  onions,  hoop  poles, 
apples,  &c.;  the  imports,- of  molasises,  sugar, 
coal,  cigars,  oil,  lumber,  fruit,  pig  and  bar  iron, 
ivory,  salt,  &o.  The  fisheries  ai-e  considerable. 
About  300,000  barrels  of  menhaden  ai-e  annu- 
ally taken,  which  are  sold  at  20  cents  a  barrel, 
yielding  about  $40,000.  They  ai'e  used  for 
bait  for  mackerel  fishing,  for  oil,  and  for  ma- 
nure. Of  other  fish,  there  are  aimually  taken 
60,000  barrels  of  scup,  one  quarter  of  wMch  . 
ai-e  used  for  manure;  200,000  blue  fish,  aver- 
aging 2^  lbs.  each;  and  8,000  lbs.  of  tautog. 
These  are  chiefly  sold  in  the  markets  of  Hew 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Providence.  Bass  and 
mackerel  are  also  tjiken,  and  command  a  ready 
sale, — The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent 
and  cost  of  the  railroads  lying  wholly  or  par- 
tially  within  the  state : 
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The  chief  water  power  ia  the  state  ia  in  Provi- 
dence and  Kent  counties;  and,  although  the 
streams  are  not  large,  they  have  considerable 
fall,  which  has  been  tsiea  advantage  of  to  the 
fulleat  extent.  Five  towns  in  Newport  co,  are 
on  islands  where  there  ai'e  no  streams,  hence 
the  limited  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
manufacturing.  Beside  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  Providence  co,  in  water  power,  the 
city  itself  is  lai^ely  engaged  in  manufacturing 
by  steam  power,  having  nearly  100  steam,  en- 
gines employed.  The  following  table  gives 
the  number  of  mills  devoted  to  particular 
branches  of  manufeoture,  together  with  some 
agricultural  statistics: 
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— The  state  has  a  limited  foreign  .  , 

but  its  coastmg  ti-ade  is  extensive.  Its  ship- 
ping in  1860  amounted  to  89,416  tons ;  value 
of  foreign  imports,  $676,697 ;  of  exports,  $211,- 
947.  Tonnage  entered  fi'om  foreign  ports,  33,- 
SS7;  cleared  for  foreign  ports,  29,137;  number 


A  railroad  from  Newport  to  Pall  Eiver,  Mass., 
has  lately  (Ang.  1861)  been  chartered,  and  is 
soon  to  be  put  under  contract. — On  Jan.  1, 1861, 
there  were  20  stock  and  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  state.  The  capital  of  the  0  stock 
companies  was  $1,200,000;  fire  risks  outstand- 
ing, $84,679,810;  mai-ine  risks,  $4,318,007; 
Are  risks  outstandicg  of  11  mutual  companies, 
$37,868,410.  Beside  these  com;^anies  chartered 
by  the  state,  there  were  87  msurance  com- 
panies chartered  by  other  states  having  offices 
in  Ehode  Island.  All  the  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  state  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  8  commissioners.  There  are  90  banks 
in  the  state ;  of  these  38  are  in  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,690,- 
450 ;  in  other  parts  of  the  state  62,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $5,632,279 ;  total  capital,  all  paid  in, 
$21,151,879.  The  following  is  fi-omtlie  returns 
made  on  July  1,  1861.  BiUa  in  cireulalion, 
$8,088, 7e7;  deposits,  $3,490,883;  debts  due 
to  other  banks,  $1,028,757.  Resources:  loans, 
$26,870,113 ;  specie,  $626,663 ;  bills  of  other 
banks  and  deposits  in  other  banks,  $2,124,237; 
real  estate,  $013,747;  other  property,  $140,- 
648.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  on  de- 
posit in  New  Tork,  which  is  considered  equiv- 
alent to  specie.  For  several  years  these  banks 
liave  paid  an  avei'age  annual  dividend  of  7^  per 
cent.  Their  losses  have  been  small.  There 
are  in  the  state  21  institutions  for  savings,  hav- 
ing deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  1860  to 
the  amount  of  $9,163,760,  belonging  to  85,405 
depositors,  or  an  average  of  about  $259  to  each 
depositor. — There  ai'e  240  churches  in  the  state, 
in  which  almost  all  forms  of  religious  belief 
are  represented.  There  ai'e  church  accommo- 
dationa  for  about  110,000  persons,  and  ttie  value 
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ol'  church  property  is  about  $1,800,000.  The  sons  placed  here,  and  it  also  pays  a  portion  of 
Baptists  are  the  most  numerous,  having  nearly  the  expenses  of  such  poor  insane  as  the  towns 
one  hijf  the  whole  number.  The  Episcopalians  may  send.  The  Dester  asylum  for  the  poor, 
and  Eoman  Catholics  have  both  increased  more  belongmg  to  Providence,  ia  also  a  spacious  edi- 
rapidly  than  any  other  sects  during  the  last  10  floe  of  brick  surrounded  by  extensive  gronnda, 
years.  The  Congregationalists  ana  Methodists  the  gift  of  the  late  Knight  Dester.  There  are 
have  each  about  35  churches.  There  ia  one  no  institutions  in  the  state  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
Jeivisli  synagogue  in  Newport,  and,  under  a  blind,  and  idiotic,  but  ample  provision  is  mada 
legacy  made  by  the  late  Judah  Touro  of  New  for  their  support  and  education  at  institutionia 
Orleans,  sei-vices  are  held  therein  at  stated  pe-  in  Massachusetts  and  Oonneoticut ;  25  benefl- 
riods,  althougli  there  is  no  reddent  Jewish  pop-  ciaries  now  receive  aid  from  the  state  at  these 
ulation.  There  is  a  small  Hebrew  congregation  institutions.  The  reform  school  in  Providence, 
in  Providence.  The  public  schools  of  the  state  estahhsbed  in  1850,  is  for  juvenile  delinquents, 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  whom  831  were  committed  from  its  founda- 
of  school  districts  is  386,  and  of  school  houses  tion  to  the  end  of  the  year  1859 ;  the  usual 
400;  number  of  scholars  attending  summer  number  in  the  school  is  from  175  to  200.  The 
schools,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  com-  inmates  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  ar- 
missioner  in  tTan.  1861,  34,736 ;  average  atten-  ticles  required  in  the  institution,  while  other 
dance  30,004;  numberattendii^winterachools  goods  are  sold.  The  state  contributes  toward 
27,750,  average  attendance  31,691;  number  of  the  support  of  juvenile  delinquents  placed  here, 
male  teachers  in  summer  schools  100,  of  female  There  is  alsoa  Catholic  orphan  asylum  ia  Prov- 
470 ;  in  winter  schools,  233  male  and  857  fe-  idence,  and  in  Cranston,  just  below  the  city 
male.  The  state  has  a  permanent  schoolfund,  limits,  a  lai-ge  building  is  nearly  flniahed  foP 
actually  invested  in  bank  and  city  stocks,  of  the  education  of  Catholic  boys. — The  state  has 
$345,100.  The  interest  of  the  state's  part  of  an  excellent  system  of  returns  of  births,  raar- 
the  United  State.^  surplus  revenue  (known  as  riages,  and  deaths.  According  to  the  registra- 
tbe  TT.  S.  deposit  fund),  together  witi  the  pro-  tion  report  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1859 
cecds  of  the  militia  commutation  tax,  and  the  (the  last  published),  the  number  of  births  was 
tai  received  from  auctioneers,  ai-e  appropriated  4,834  (males  2,209,  females  2,097,  17  sei  un- 
to the  public  schools.  The  amount  appropri-  known).  Of  these,  3,030  were  of  American 
ated  in  1860  by  the  state  was  $49,996.86;  parentage,  1,990  of  foreign,  and  286  of  mixed, 
amount  raised  by  town  taxes,  $96,873.51 ;  re-  Number  of  marriages,  1,573,  of  which  1,017 
giatry  taxes,  $11,638.59 ;  rate  bills,  $6,831.03 ;  were  between  Americans,  508  between  foreign- 
balance  from  last  year,  $4,135.23  ;  making  the  ers,  and  130  between  Americans  and  foreign- 
total  amount  from  all  sources  $168,365.31.  Of  era.  Whole  number  of  deaths,  3,270  (1,148 
this  sum  there  was  eipended  on  school  houses  males,  1,131  females) ;  of  these,  1,378  were 
$34,739.38.  A  state  noi-mal  school  was  es-  Americans  and  835  foreigners.  The  average 
tablished  in  Providence  in  1854,  but  has  since  age  of  all  the  deaths  was  81.39  yeai's;  of  the 
been  removed  to  Bristol.  There  are  no  public  males  30.45  years,  of  the  females  33.34  years, 
academies  ia  the  state,  but  many  escellent  pri-  — The  government  of  tlie  state  is  vested  in  a 
vate  ones.  The  high  school  in  Providence,  general  assembly  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
supportedby  the  city,  is  of  this  character.  At  house  of  representatives,  a  governor  (salary 
tliis  institution  and  at  the  grammar  schools  $1,000),  lieutenant-governor  ($350),  secretary 
young  men  are  prepared  for  college.  Tlie  only  of  state  ($1,000  and  fees),  attorney-gener^ 
college  in  the  state  ia  Brown  nniverai'^,  in  ($1,300  and  fees),  and  treasurer  ($800).  They 
Providence.  (See  Beowh  Univeksitt.)  There  are  all  elected  annually  in  AprO.  The  senate 
are  in  the  state  4  daily  and  17  weekly  and  consists  of  thegovernor,  who  presides,  thelieu- 
semi-weekly  newspapers ;  3  of  the  former  and  tenant-governor,  and  one  member  from  each 
0  of  the  latter  are  in  Providence.  The  oldest  city  and  town  in  the  state.  The  house  of  repre- 
is  the  "  Newport  Mercury,"  which  originated  sentatives  cannot  esceed  73  members,  and  con- 
in  1768,  and  is  still  continued. — The  Rhode  sists  of  one  for  every  3,300  inhabitants  of  every 
Island  state  prison  ia  in  Providence.  The  town  and  city,  and  one  additional  member  for 
number  of  convicts  ia  it,  Jan.  1,  1860,  was  every  fraction  of  every  town  and  city  exceeding 
67;  committed  dui-ing  that  year,  29;  total  to  one  half  the  ratio  mentioned;  but  each  town  ia 
Jan.  1,  1861,  96.  Its  income  in  1860  was  $16,-  entitied  to  at  least  one  representative,  and  none 
072.39 ;  expenses,  $13,489 ;  actual  profit  to  the  can  have  more  than  12 ;  the  latter  number  ia 
state  from  convicts'  labor,  $2,817.88.  The  labor  sent  by  the  city  of  Providence.  The  pay  of  the 
of  the  convicts  ia  let  to  contractors  at  40  cents  members  is  $1  a  day  and  8  cents  for  every  mile 
a  day.  The  charitable  and  reformatory  in-  travelled.  The  general  assembly  holds  its  reg- 
stitutions  are  in  or  near  the  city  of  Providence,  nlar  session  in  Newport  commencing  the  last 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Butler  hos-  Tuesday  in  May,  and  a  session,  by  a^onrament, 
pitalfor  theinsane,  which  is  well  endowed,  has  at  Providence  in  January  foUowina.  Thepar- 
flne  buildings  and  spacious  grounds,  and  can  doning  power  is  vested  exclusively  m  the  gover- 
accommodate  about  145  patients.  The  state  nor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
makes  an  appropriation  of  $1,500  per  annum  The  judicial  poweris  vestedin  a  supreme  court 
to  enable  tlie  governor  to  aid  poor  insane  per-  and  such  inferior  ooui-ta  as  the  general  assem- 
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Wy  shall  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  of  the  Nortlimen.  It  was  nseS  foi- a  gristmill 
enprenie  court  consists  of  a  oLief  justice,  with  by  tho  settlers  who  accompanied  Williams  and 
a  salary  of  $2,S00,  and  3  associate  justices  with  Ooddington  to  Rhode  Island,  and  may  have 
ealaries  of  $1,809  each ;  they  are  elected  by  been  erected  by  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
the  general  assembly,  and  hold  ofEce  until  re-  celebrated  Dighton  rook^a  Taunton  river,  a 
moved  by  a  resolution  of  both  houses.  Tlie  few  miles  from  Mount  Hope  bay,  bearing  a 
court  of  common  pleas  in  each,  of  the  5  conn-  variety  of  strange  figures,  has  been  claimed  by 
ties  is  held  by  a  single  judge  of  the  supreme  the  Danish  antiquaries  as  a  memorial  of  the 
court.  In  Providence,  Newport,  and  Woon-  Yia.t  of  the  ancient  Northmen  under  Thorfin  in 
socket  are  magistrates'  courts,  the  justices  for  the  10th  century.  They  have  even  gone  so  far 
which  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and  as  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  name  of  this  hero 
told  their  offices  for  one  year.  All  citizens  of  among  the  rude  sculptures  on  the  rock.  Bhode 
tlie  United  States,  native  or  naturalized,  without  Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  the  year 
regard  to  color,  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  $184,  1686  by  Et^er'Williams,  who  had  been  banished 
or  renting  for  $7  per  annnm,  and  all  native  from  Masaachnsetts  for  maintaining  opinions  in 
citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  paying  either  political  and  religious  matters  at  variance  with 
a,  property  tax  of  $1  or  a  voluntary  i-egisti7  those  of  the  rulers  in  that  colony.  HeleftSalem 
tftxof$l,  who  have  resided  in  the  stateSyears,  suddenly  in  tlie  winter,  to  avoid  being  sent  to 
and  6  months  ia  the  town  ia  which  they  offer  England,  and  after  remtdning  several  months 
to  vote,  are  legally  nnthorized  voters.  Tho  witti  the  Indians  he  crossed  Seekonk  river  in  a 
finances  of  the  state  for  the  year  ending  Apiil  log  canoe  with  S  associates,  sailed  around  to 
1, 1861,  were  as  follows,  Eeceipta :  state  tax,  Providence  river,  and  fixed  hia  habitation  on 
$66,671.94;  bank  tas,  $87,659.80 ;  institntions  the  spot  where  Providence  now  stands.  This 
for  savings,  $11,893.47;  insurance  companies,  was  so  called  by  Williams  in  gi-ateful  aclinowl- 
$7,180.35;  from  courts,  $11,079.47;  peddlei-s'  edgment  of  "God'a  merciful  providence  to 
licenses,  $2,800;  inter^t on  stocks,  $15,840,08;  hun  in  hia  distress."  It  was  liere  that  Wil- 
all  other  sources,  $6,005.41.  Espeaditurea;  sal-  liams  first  proclaimed  the  doctilne  that  magis- 
aries,  $19,167.93;  general  assembly,  $8,434.81 ;  trates  and  other  civil  rulers  have  no  authority 
com-ts,  $36,353.93;  printing,  $8,854.97;  pub-  to  prescribe,  enjoin,  or  regulate  religions  he- 
llo schools,  $49,996.80 ;  militia,  $14,389.26 ;  re-  lief.  A  yeai-  after  he  was  followed  hy  William 
form  school,  $9,800.56 ;  the  support  of  the  Coddington  and  18  others,  who  were  also  per- 
insane,  indigent  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic,  secnted  and  forced  to  leave  Massachusetts  for 
$14,088.98;  all  other  expenditures  $80,040.46.  religious  opinions,  deemed  to  be  heresies  tiers. 
Total  receipts,  $208,570.13;  total  payments,  By  the  advice  of  Williams,  Coddington  and  his 
$235,797.38 ;  excess  of  payments,  $27,327.33.  associates  purchased  from  the  Indians  the  isl- 
The  valuation  of  r«,tab]e  property  is  as  fol-  and  of  Aquetneck,  afterward  called  Ehode 
lows:  Pi-ovideace  co.,  $85,629,093;  Newport  islaad,  and  took  np  their  residence  there. 
CO.,  $17,788,460. ;  Washington  co.,  $8,629,048 ;  Their  compact,  the  original  of  which  is  pre- 
Bristfll  CO.,  $6,633,680 ;  Kent  co.,  $8,639,048 ;  sei-ved  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office  at  Prov- 
total  state  valuatioa,$136,579,376.  The  valua-  ideace,  bears  date  the  7th  day  of  the  1st  monti 
tion  of  the  city  of  Providence  is  $56,536,200 ;  (March),  1638,  and  is  sigaed  by  the  whole  par- 
of  Newport,  $10,484,400. — The  Icelaadic  sa-  ty.  Ooddington  was  chosen  chief  magistrate, 
gas,  or  ancient  historical  relations,  show  that  and  by  pnrsuing  tlie  same  policy  as  that  of  tho 
Amerioa  was  visited  by  the  Northmen  as  early  settlers  of  Providence,  he  induced  a  large  num- 
BS  the  10th  and  the  following  centuries;  that  ber  of  emigrants  from  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
they  established  themselves  npon  the  shores  and  Massaohnsetts  Bay  to  come  among  them, 
of  a  fine  bay,  and  called  the  country  Yinland,  A  third  settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick  in 
fromtheabnndaneeof  wild  grapes  fonnd  there.  1643,  by  s  party  among  which  John  Greene 
Geographers  have  recently  fixed  upon  Ehode  and  Samuel  Goilon  were  prominent.  Ports- 
Island  as  the  ancient  Vinland ;  indeed,  if  reli-  mouth,  adjoining  Newport,  was  settled  by 
ance  is  to  be  placed  on  these  sa^aa,  a  critical  Coddington'spartyat  the  same  time  with  New- 
esaminntion  of  them  leads  to  this  result.  In  port.  In  1643  Williams  went  to  England,  and 
1534  Verazzano,  eoastmg  eastward  from  a  hay  in  the  following  yeai-  obtamed  a  patent  for  tlie 
■which  has  been  identifiedas  thatof  New  York,  united  government  of  Providence,  Newport, 
passed  up  an  opening  into  a  large  bay  where  and  Portsmouth.  This  patent,  which  bears  date 
Le  remained  a  fortnight.  There  is  little  doubt  March  14,  1643,  was  not  accepted  until  1647. 
that  this  was  Nari-aganset  bay,  and  that  lie  It  continued  in  force  until  1663,  when  John 
first  came  to  anchor  in  Newport  harbor.  He  Olark,  who  was  sent  by  the  colony  to  England 
held  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  for  the  purpose,  obtMied  fi-om  Ohai'les  II.  a 
who  visited  his  vessel  in  gi-eat  numbers.  The  new  charter,  incorporating  the  colony  of 
country  was  then  very  thickly  populated.  Many  "Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations," 
believe  that  the  "  old  stone  mill,"  aa  inter-  This  ohai'ter  continued  in  force,  and  was  the 
esting  rain  in  Newport,  long  the  puzzle  of  an-  only  constitution  of  the  state,  for  179  years, 
tiquaries,  is  the  work  of  some  of  the  early  In  1842,  after  much  popular  escitemeut,  at- 
Enropean  navigators  who  follovred  Verazzano,  tended  by  an  insniTecfJon  in  which  Thomas 
whEe  tho  Danisli  antiquaries  claim  it  as  a  work  Wilson  Dorr  was  tiie  leader,  the  present  ooa- 
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stitution  WM  adopted.  The  gresit  war  between  Greene,  who  dfetinguishedliiirfflelfctiefly  in  the 
the  English  settlers  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  southern  oampaigns,  was  a  native  of  and  begaa 
New  EnglaTid  broko  out  in  Jime,  1675.  Ehode  his  military  career  in  this  state.  In  Deo.  1776, 
Island  suffered  severely  fVom  it.  Many  towns,  Rhode  Island  wae  invaded  by  the  British  under 
villages,  and  farm  houses  were  burned,  and  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  occupied  New- 
families  bntohered.  Providence,  among  othere,  port  several  years.  Gen.  Sullivan,  aided  by  a 
was  burned.  The  war  only  terminated  with  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  made  sev- 
the  death  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags,  eral  misuccessftd  attempts  to  dislodge  the  ene- 
a  powerful  tribe  which  dwelt  on  the  eastern  my,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1778  laid  siege  to 
shore  of  Warraganset  bay.  This  celebrated  Newport,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  abandon 
saohem  was  tilled  in  Ang.  1676,  in  a  swamp  the  project.  Toward  the  close  of  1779 "the  Brit- 
near  Mt.  Hope,  on  Harraganset  bay.  But  the  ish  troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
gi'eat  contest  in  this  wai-,  and  which  decided  year  Roohambcan  aiTived  with  6,000  French 
the  fate  of  the  Indians,  took  plaoo  in  December  auxiliaries.  Ehode  Island  was  the  last  of  the 
previous  in  the  "  Uarraganset  country,"  so  IScolouies  that  adopted  the  constitution  of  the 
called,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  the  seat  of  United  States,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
the  great  and  powerful  tribe  of  Narragaisets.  onMay29, 1780,  In  the  war  with  Great  BntMn 
Here  the  Indians  had  collected  in  great  num-  in  1813  the  state  was  made  conspicuous  by  the 
boi's  and  forUfied  themselves,  on  a  rising  ground  victory  on  Lake  Erie  of  Commodore  O.  H.  Perry, 
in  the  centre  of  a  dense  swamp.  Palisades,  a  native  of  this  state,  won  by  the  dd  of  a  pai-ty 
breastworks,  and  a  blockhouse  further  proteot-  of  seamen  and  shipwrights  from  Bhode  Island, 
ed  them.  The  force  sent  to  oppose  the  Indians  In  the  civil  war  of  1860-'61,  she  sent  off  a  body 
consisted  of  13  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  "Washington  3  daya 
of  cavalry,  from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  after  President  Linoohi  had  issued  his  procla- 
£ind  Oonneotlout,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  mation  calling  upon  the  states  for  troops,  la 
Winslow,  of  PlymoatJi.  Ehode  Island  waa  the  battle  of  Bull  Ean  on  July  21,  her  two  regi- 
opposed  to  this  exterminating  wai-,  and  was  menta  and  the  governor  of  the  state  took  part, 
not  even  consulted  in  regard  to  it  by  the  other  EHODES  (ancient  and  modern  Gr,  Jihodoe, 
colonies.  The  Indians  were  totally  defeated,  from  podop,  a  rose),  an  island  belonging  to  Tar- 
with  a  loss  in  kUled,  wounded,  and  prisonei-s  key  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  S,  W,  coast 
of  not  less  than  1,000,  of  wiiom  300  perished  of  Asia  Minor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
in  the  flames.  The  eoloniste  lost  from  20O  to  channel  10  m.  wide.  It  is  between  lat,  35°  53' 
400,  including  many  superior  officers.  In  Jan.  and  36°  28'  H".  and  long.  27°  40'  and  28°  12'  E. ; 
168a-'7,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  having  been  area,  about  420  sq.  m.;  pop,  28,000,  of  whom 
commissioned  as  governor  of  New  England,  21,000  ai-e  Greeks,  6,000  Turks,  and  1,000  Jews, 
JTew  York,  &o,,  abrogated  the  charter  of  Ehode  all  of  the  two  latter  nationalities  residing  in  the 
Island,  with  those  of  other  colonies,  which  then  capital.  There  are  also  a  few  hundred  Franks 
became  a  mer^  oounty,  governed  by  civil  offi-  or  Europeans.  It  is  ruled  byapaaha,  whohoida 
oars  appointed  by  him.  The  revolution  break-  his  offloe  for  life,  governing  also  the  adjoining 
ing  out  in  England  in  1688,  Andros  was  seized  islands  belonging  to  Turkey,  and  who  fb-ms 
in  Boston,  together  with  hia  connoil,  and  after  the  revenues,  paying  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
remaining  some  months  in  prison  was  sent  to  miUion  piasters  to  me  Porte,  beside  fitting  out 
England.  In  Feb.  1G89-'S0,  the  general  as-  a  frigate  every  2  or  3  years.  It  is  tlie  seat  of 
sembly  again  met  and  reorganized  the  govern-  anarohhishop  of  the  Greek  chm'ch.  The  island 
mant  under  the  charter.  lUiode  Island  toot  a  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  monntain  chain  or 
prominent  part  in  the  great  struggle  betrween  ridge  from  which  a  number  of  small  rivers  flow 
GroatBritainandFranoeforempu'einAmerica.  down,  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  tho 
She  furnished  large  numbers  of  troops  for  the  Fisco.  Some  cotton  is  grown,  and  a  tract  of 
expeditious  against  Louisburg,  Oape  Breton,  low  hills  nest  to  this  coast  district  still  pro- 
Crown  Point,  Oswe^,  and  Canada;  but  it  was  duces  the  perfumed  wine  for  which  the  island 
at  sea  that  she  rendered  the  most  important  was  onoe  celebrated.  The  loftiest  summit  of 
service.  In  1756  she  had  60  privateei-s  at  sea  the  mountain  ridge  that  divides  the  island  is 
manned  by  upward  of  1,500  men.  These  pri-  Ai-temira,  4,068  feet  high.  The  esports  for 
vate  men-of-war  cruised  along  the  coast  and  the  year  1855  amounted  to  $65,000,  and  con- 
aiaong  the  West  ladia  islands,  where  they  made  sisted  of  wine,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sponges, 
many  captures.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  shoes,  and  red  leather.  The  imports  amounted 
she  idso  rendered  important  service  by  sea  as  to  $400,000,  and  consisted  in  a  large  degree 
well  as  on  land.  The  flrst  naval  squadron  sent  of  manufactures. — EnonES,  the  chief  city  and 
against  the  enemy  was  fltted  out  and  saOed  capita!,  is  situated  upon  the  N.  E.  coast;  pop. 
from  Providence  under  command  of  Oommo-  10,000,  of  whom  about  6,000  are  Turks,  1,000 
dore  Hopkins,  who  was  styled  admiral.  Paul  Jews,  and  the  residue  Greeks.  It  is  built  in 
Jones,  afterwai'd  so  celebrated,  was  a  lieuteuant  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon  a  bay  be- 
in  this  fleet.  Commodores  Whipple  and  Talbot,  tween  the  cape  of  the  Mills  and  Oape  0am- 
whose  deeds  are  prominent  in  the  naval  his-  bumo.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and 
to:-y  of  the  period,  also  sailed  from  and  belong-  towei-s  built  by  the  knights  of  St,  John.  There 
ed  to  Ehode  Island.    Mtgor-General  Kathanael  are  two  harbors,  separated  by  a  narrow  quay. 
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The  former  palace  of  the  grand  master,  now  Iieroie  defence,  the  city  capitnlated  in  Oot. 

the  residence  of  the  pasha,  is  a  large  and  hand-  1522,  and  has  ever  since  remained  under  its 

some  building  and  commands  the  city ;  it  was  present  mastera.    The  surviving  defenders  were 

much,  iiynred  by  an  earthquake  in  1856.    The  allowed  to  leave  the  island.    (See  St.  Johk, 

ouce  magnificent  church  of  St.  John,  ia  now  Kni&hts  of.) 

in  partiM  ruin,  and  forms  a  Turkish  mosque.  EHODITJil,  one  of  the  metals  found  in  con- 
There  are  no  considerable  remains  of  an  earlier  nection  with  platinum  and  separated  in  the 
time  than  the  residence  of  the  knights  of  St.  chemical  preparation  of  this  metal.  It  was  dis- 
John.  They  have  lefta  moated  castle  of  great  covered  in  1803  by  Wollaaton,  who  called  it 
size  and  strength,  oontaitiing  the  cloisters  of  rhodium  in  allusion  to  the  red  color  of  its  soia- 
the  knights.  The  city  of  Rhodes  is  described  fions.  He  fonnd  its  specific  gravity  to  be  11 ; 
by  Strabo  as  superior  to  all  other  cities  for  the  hut  MM.  Deville  and  Debray,  in  their  recent 
beauty  and  convenience  of  its  ports,  streets,  paper  "On  some  Properties  of  the  so  called 
walls,  and  pnhlic  edifices,  all  of  them  profusely  Platinum  Metals,"  give  to  it  a  density  of  12.1, 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  There  are  eaid  to  It  resembles  almnimim  in  appearance,  is  of  ex- 
have  been  about  3,000  statues  in  the  city,  treme  hardness,  and  more  infusible  than  plati- 
It  contained  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the  an-  num,  and  is  not  volatilized,  bnt  oxidizes  on  the 
cjent  world  in  its  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  surface  like  palladium.  By  itself  it  is  insoluble 
commonly  called  the  colossns  of  Rhodes.  (See  in  any  acid;  but  when  alloyed  with  platinum, 
OoLoBsus.) — The  earliest  historical  inhabitants  copper,  hismnth,  or  lead,  the  rhodium  dissolves 
of  Rhodes  were  of  Doi-io  race,  and  the  three  with  the  other  metals.  This  ia  not  the  cose, 
most  ancient  towns  of  the  island,  Lindus,  laly-  however,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  gold  or  silver. 
BUS,  and  Oamims,  formed,  together  with  Oos,  Solutions  are  readily  obtained  by  mixing  the 
Onidns,  and  Halicarnassns  on  tiie  mainland,  the  metal  finely  pulverized  with  chloride  of  potas- 
confederatiou  called  the  Doric  hexapoUs.  At  a  sium  or  sodiKm,  and  heating  the  mixture  to 
remote  period  JElhodes  was  populous  and  pros-  dul!  red  heat  in  a  stream  of  chloiine  gas,  De- 
perous,  and  sent  forli  colonies  to  Spsdn,  Italy,  ville  and  Debray  separate  the  pure  metal  by 
andBicily,aswellaatothecoa5tsofAsiaMinor.  the  following  method.  Platinum  residues  are 
The  island,  however,  did  not  take  a  prominent  melted  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead  and  twice 
position  among  the  Grecian  states  tiU  408  B.  0,,  their  weight  of  litharge.  The  metallic  button 
when  the  three  cities  before  named  joined  to-  obttuned,  being  treated  with  dilute  nitrio  acid, 
gather  in  building  the  city  of  Ehodes,  which  gives  up  the  lead,  copper,  and  palladium.  The 
thenceforth  became  the  capital.  The  island  residue,  mised  with  exactly  5  times  ite  weight 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  binoxide  of  barium,  is  heated  to  redness 
but  after  his  death  the  Macedonian  gaiTison  for  an  hour  or  two  m  a  clay  crucible.  The  os- 
waa  expelled,  and  Ebodes  entered  upon  the  mic  acid  is  then  removed  by  water,  followed 
most  glorious  epoch  of  her  history,  during  by  aqna  regia,  and  the  baryta  is  precipitated 
which  her  power  was  admitted  by  all  the  sur-  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  little  nitrio  acid  ia  added 
rounding  nations,  and  her  dominion  established  to  the  solution,  then  sal  ammoniac  in  great  es- 
over  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia  cess,  and  it  is  then  boUed,  filtered,  and  evnpo- 
iOnor.  The  Ehodians  entered  actively  into  rated  to  dryness  at  213°.  The  rhodium  is  then 
the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  their  adhesion  to  removed  by  washing  with  concentrated  soln- 
the  party  of  Osesar  was  severely  punished  by  tion  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  nitrio  acid  being  add- 
Oassius,  who  captured  and  plundered  the  city  ed  to  take  up  the  ammonia  the  rhodium  salt 
of  Rhodes  in  42  B.  0.  From  this  period  the  is  left  behind  on  evaporation.  This  is  moist- 
island  rapidly  declined  in  political  power,  ened  with  hydroaulphuret  of  ammonium  mixed 
though  it  long  continued  to  be  famous  as  a  with  3  or  4  times  its  weight  of  sulphnr,  and 
seat  of  learning.  It  was  finally  deprived  of  being  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  metallio 
its  independence  by  the  emperor  Olaudius.  rhodium  is  found  in  the  bottom.  Other  meth- 
Upon  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  East  the  ods  of  treatment  are  described  by  Prof  "Woloott 
island  fell  ancoessively  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Gibbsin  "Researches on  the Platinmn  Metals," 
caliphs,  the  crusaders,  and  the  Genoese ;  and  a  paper  published  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  "  Smith- 
in  1309  the  knights  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  sonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge." 
who  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Palestme,  RHODODENDEOH"  (Gr.  poBoc,  the  rose,  and 
landed  at  Ehodes,  and  under  the  grand  master  btvSpov,  a  tree),  a  genus  of  evergreen  abi-ubs 
FoulquedeVillaretvanqnishedtheSai'acensand  belonging  to  the  natural  order  erieaeem,  and 
Greeks  in  several  encounters,  and  made  them-  distinguished  in  gai'dening  for  their  superb 
selves  masters  of  the  city  and  the  island.  The  flowers.  The  generic  charactei-s  are:  a  B-part- 
knights  held  tlie  place  for  two  centuries,  and  ed  oalys ;  a  5-lobed,  bell-shaped  or  partly  fun- 
in  1532  Sultan  Bolyman  the  Magnificent  ad-  nei-shaped  corolla;  10  stamens,  commonly  do- 
vanoed  against  it  with  an  army  numbering  np-  clinate,  with  short,  3-celled  anthers ;  a  declined 
ward  of  200,000.  There  was  on  the  island  to  style ;  a  5-pai-ted,  5-vdved,  many-seeded  pod, 
lOppose  this  only  a  force  of  6,000,  headed  by  the  seeds  minute  and  scaly.  David  Don  ("Ed- 
the  grmid  master  Tilliers  de  I'lsle-Adam.  Af-  inburgh  Philosophical  Journal,"  1822)  has  en- 
ter a  riege  that  lasted  through  the  whole  snm-  deavored  to  show  that  in  no  essential  particulars 
mer,  almost  innumerable  assaults,  and  a  most  does  the  genus  differ  from  a^lea  and  rhodora 
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of  linnmiia;  antl  Dr.  Toirey  in  hia  "Flora  of  thfihaxrjroBebaj(E.7iirsuUi'm,'nim.'),  ashrubl 
tie  United  States,"  and  Bnbseqnently  in  his  or  S  feet  high,  with  pale  red  or  scai'let  flowers, 
"  Flora  of  tie  State  of  New  York"  (Albany,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  elliptic  acute  leaves  mar- 
1843J,  adopts  the  same  view.  Professor  Gray,  gined  with  rusty  cili»,  smooth  above,  dotted 
however,  in  his  "  Maaual  of  Botany"  (2d  ed.,  and  hairy  beneath ;  there  is  a  vmiety  with 
Now  York,  1856),  adherea  to  the  original  ar-  leaves  edged  with  yellow.  A  small,  stiff,  much 
rangement.  Tlie  deciduous  foliage  of  the  aza-  branched  species,  indigenous  to  Hepaul,  baa 
leas  and  rhodora,  and  the  usnal  number  of  branchlets  beset  with  sinall  bristles,  oval,  mu- 
only  6  stamens  in  the  foiiner,  together  witb  ci'onate  leaves,  bristly  on  the  margins  and  under 
the  deeply  divided  and  iiregiilarly  segmented  surfaces,  pedicels  beset  with  glandular  htdrs, 
corolla  of  the  latter,  certainly  point  out  very  flowers  purple  and  the  calys  of  the  same  color, 
naturid  distinctions;  bntthefkcilitywitli  which  The  bcoram.  or  tree  rosebay  (S.  arboreum, 
a  great  number  of  hybrids  fertile  in  themselves  Smith)  is  a  superb  spedes,  growing  20  feet 
and  capable  of  originating  euh-varictiea  have  Mgh,  with  lanceolate,  acute  leaves,  which  are 
been  originated  by  oiosa  impregnation  between  silvery  beneath  and  4  to  6  inches  long;  flowers 
s[  eeies  in  each  of  the  3  genera,  ofFere  ai'gu-  in  dense  heads,  large,  scailet  dotted  with  black 
ments  foi  the  coiiectness  of  Don's  judgment,  on  the  upper  limb  of  the  corolla  inside.  It  co- 
in tills  artide  the  Lmntean  idea  is  followed,  cnrs  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The 
b<wed  in  regaid  to  the  rhododendron  on  the  tree  is  veiy  showy  when  in  blossom.  There  is 
cciiaceous  evergreen  character  of  the  foliage. —  also  a  variety  with  white  blossoms,  and  others 
The.  e  urliest  known  species,  and  one  most  famil-  bo  closely  allied  aa  to  he  considered  variations 
lar  to  botanists,  is  the  Pontic  rhododendron,  of  form  owing  to  boU  or  situation.  The  bel!- 
or  rosebay  {rhododendron  PonUcmm,  Linn.),  an  flowered  rosebay  (.5.  cwmpamilafWA,  T>.  Don) 
evergreen  shrub,  native  of  Armenia,  where  it  has  elliptic,  oblong,  mncrouate  leaves,  rusty 
gi-ows  to  the  height  of  10  or  13  feet,  flowering  beneath,  rather  cordate  at  base,  flowei-s  copious, 
in  May  and  June.  Its  leaves  are  oblong  lance-  disposed  in  corymbose  clusters,  and  corolla 
olate,  smooth  on  both  sides,  narrower  toward  large,  pale  pink  changing  to  white,  laving  the 
the  thick  petioles ;  the  fiowei-s  are  home  in  upper  lip  marked  with  irregular  purple  spots, 
short  corymbose  racemes;  the  calyx  minnte.  It  grows  on  the  high  monntains  of  Nepanl. 
6-toothed,  somewhat  cartilaginous;  the  corolla  The  bearded  rosebay  (S.  antkopogon,  D.  Don) 
large,  purple,  with  ovate,  acute,  lanceolate  seg-  has  a  sulphur-coiored,  salver-ahaped  corolla, 
ments.  This  species  was  at  one  time  CLe  most  with  a  oylmdrioal  tube  and  spreading  lunb,  the 
common  in  gardens,  being  a  favorite  shrub  in  throat  woolly ;  it  occnrs  hi  the  same  localilj 
British  floriculture.  In  most  parts  of  the  Uni-  with  the  last.  The  gi-ound  oistuS  rosebay  (5. 
ted  States  it  proves  too  tender  and  requires  ehamacistus,  linn.)  is  only  a  dwarf  tufted  shrub 
protection  in  winter.  One  or  two  wild  vaiie-  with  small  leaves  attenuated  at  both  ends 
ties  are  known,  and  several  garden  varieties  and  oblong  lanceolate ;  flowers  vrith  rotate 
and  sub-varieties.  The  species  was  familiar  to  corals,  pale  purple.  It  grows  on  the  European 
the  ancients,  from  whom  the  generic  name  has  Alps  and  in  eastern  Siberia. — The  Iforth  Ame- 
been  derived.  Bees  feeding  on  its  flowers  rican  species  are  the  great  rosebay  or  great 
were  supposed  to  prodnce  poisonous  honey;  laurel  {S,  ■maximvm,  Linn.},  a  large,  straggling 
but  other  plants  were  probably  the  originators  shrub,  of  a  very  irregular  mode  of  growth,  the 
of  the  mischief.  The  yellow  rhododendron  (E.  bark  grayish,  cracked  and  broken,  the  leaves 
chrysanihwrn,  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  on  in  tnfte  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  coria- 
the  highest  mountains,  and  of  Wie  Caucasus,  ceous  on  round  tldck  petioles,  oblong  entire, 
forming  a  low  evergreen  bnsh.  Its  leaves  ai-e  revolute  on  the  edges,  pale  underneath;  a 
aoutish,  attenuated  at  base,  oblong,  glabrous,  re  li^ht  wooOy  substance  covers  the  young 
ticnlately  veined,  and  of  a  rusty  color  beneath  leai  es  the  flowers  are  in  a  terminal  clnster, 
the  flowers  and  buds  clothed  with  a  rusty  to  the  naespanded  bud  resembling  a  cone ;  as 
mentum,pedioeb  hairy;  calyxalmostwanting,  each  flower  expands,  a  rhomboidal  bract  falls 
flower  handsome,  large,  with  the  segments  of  from  beneath  it,  reveahng  a  small  calyx  of  6 
the  corolla  rounded,  yellow.  The  Cancasian  imeqnal  segments,  a  monopetalous,  funnel- 
rosebay  (B.  Omieadawm,  Pallas)  has  a  creeping  shaj  ed  corolla,  the  tube  short,  the  border  di- 
root,  procumbent  branches,  and  ovate-oblong  vided  m  6  unegnal  segments;  the  color  of  a 
leaves,  rusty  beneath,  rongh  and  gi-een  above ;  beantiful  rose,  with  orange-colored  spots  on  the 
flowers  in  umbellate  corymbs,  corolla  pnrple  centre  of  the  upper  limb.  The  species  delights 
or  white,  rotate,  with  wavy  rounded  segments,  in  shady  woods  and  cold  swamps,  and  is  fonnd 
The  rusty  rosebay  (i?./^rj^i'8JWMm,IJnn!)  grows  in  varions  parts  of  Wew  England,  New  York, 
only  a  foot  high,  with  leaves  like  that  of  the  Ohio,  and  along  shady  water  courses  in  the 
box,  and  when  young  clothed  with  a  few  hairs  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and  southward.  It 
at  bottom ;  iiowei-s  of  a  beantiful  rose  color  or  succeeda  well  under  cultivation,  and  isas  hardy 
scai-let  mai-ked  witii  ash-colored  or  yellowish  as  it  is  ornamental.  Two  native  varieties  are 
dots;  a  white-flowered  variety  is  known.  It  described  by  Pursh,  one  with  white  flowers 
is  an  alpine  species  of  Europe,  especially  of  smaller  than  those  of  the  matmaum  and  differ- 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Savoy,  &c.  A  very  sim-  ently  formed  leaves,  dependent  probably  on  the 
ilar  species  to  and  a  companion  of  the  last  is  nature  of  its  habitat,  the  other  with  pHi'pIe 
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blossoms  occurring  on  the  highest  moun  tans  Dr.  Joseph  D.Hooker  mSiktim-Hmialayagava 

of  Virginia  and  Oai-olina.    This  latter  grows  a  new  impetus  in  this  direction.    Many  entirely 

to  a  great  size,  its  stem  reaching  to  the  height  new  species  were  detected  and  theii'  seeds  ae- 

of  25  feet  and  a  diameter  of  18  inches,  with  cured,  which  being  liherallj  distribnted  among 

very  large  and  broad  leaves,   Thedotted-leaved  cultivators  in  Great  Britiun  were  sucoessfally 

rosebay  CS-  punctatrnm,  Andrews)  is  an  elegant  rwsed,  and  several  having  flowers  proved  them- 

alimb,  gcowmg  4  feet  liigh,  with  oval-lanceolate  selves  auperiov  even  to  their  representations  ia 

leaves,  acute  at  both  ends,  smooth,  beset  with  the  fuU-sized  colored  engravings  of  Hooker's 

rusty  resinona  dots  beneath,  the  flowers  pink,  "Ehododendrons    of   the   Sikkim-Himalaya." 

calyoine  teeth  short,  the  segments  of  the  corolla  In  tliese  a  greater  size  of  foliage,  finely  foimed 

ovate,  a  little  undmted  and  the  capsules  elon-  corollas,  and  atti-aoUve  colors,  oven  to  shades 

gated.     It  ocoura  abundantly  along  the  head  of  yellow,  were  noticeable.     The  opportunity 

watereof  the  rivers  of  Georgia  and  Carolina,  thus  afforded  to  produce  novelties  in  floricalture 

A   superb-flowered    species    with    umbellate  has  opened  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  and  the 

corymbs  of  broadly  belled,  lilac  purple  bios-  successful  impr^uation  of  a  co-species  which 

aoma,  oval  oblong,  smooth  leaves  rounded  at  has  fragrance  with  hardier  and  scentless  kinda, 

both  ends,  pale  beneath,  is  the  E.  Oatwwbiense  gives  promise  that  the  last  charm  attendant  on 

of  Miohaiix,  occurring  on  the  high  summits  of  thea%  plants  may  be  looked  for. — The  rhodo- 

the  Alleghaniea  in  Virginia  and  southward  ;  dendrona  delight  in  a  cool  and  moist  soil  and  in. 

and  the   Lapland   I'oaebay  (B.  La^onuium,  a  partial  shade.    The  best  time  for  transplant- 

"Wahl.),  occurring  on  the  nlpine  summits  of  ing  is  previous  to  the  opening  of  their  leaf  buds, 

the  high  monntains  of  Sew  England  and  New  though  well  established  plants  can  be  lifted  at 

York,  as  well  as  in  the  arctic  regiona  of  Eu-  other  times.     The  soil  about  them  should  be 

rope  and  Asia,  is  a  little  dwarf  apeoiea  with  renovated  occasionally  by  new  and  fresh  mould, 

elliptical  obtuse  leaves,  with  i-naty  acales  and  or  even  by  top  dresamgs  of  old  decayed  mar 

dotted  on  both  sides,  the  flowers  6  to  6,  dis-  mirea.    In  the  northern  United  States  the  great 

posed  in  umbellate  corymbs,  the  calyx  cover-  rosebay  {B.  maximimi)  will  alone  endure  the 

ed  with  yellow  scales,  the  corollas  of  a  violet  winters ;  and  the  others,  which  ai-e  cultivated 

pui-ple. — The  total  number  of  evei^-een  and  in  tubs  and  pots,  require  the  same  care  as  simi- 

persistent-]eavedrosebays,aocordingtoG.Don,  lar  woody  ericaceous  plants.    All  the  species 

Is  38  species,  while  th&BortusBntamnieas^mi-  are  propagated  readily  from  seeds,  but  the  young 

merates  33.    Thab  geographical  range  seems  to  seedlings  ore  so  small  and  tender  that  for  a  year 

be  that  of  the  colder  swamps  or  the  highest  or  two  extra  pains  are  to  be  taken  with  them. 

Bummits  of  the  m.oiintains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Layerag  ia  sometimes  nsed,  and  cutfings  of 

Horth  America,    In  gardening,  and  more  par-  half-ripened  shoots  planted  in  sand  and  plunged 

ticularly  in  floriculture,  the  rhododendron  haa  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  grow.     To  insure 

received,  the  moat  marked  attention.    Many  an  early  flowering,  the  choicer  varieties  may 

varieties  were  at  first  raised  from  thePoatic,  be  graiiediipon  the  more  common  and  hardier; 

such  as  the  white-flowered,  the  twisted-petalied,  the  requisites  to  success  being  healthy  stocks 

the   double-flowered,  the  rnbescent-flowered,  and  a  close,  warm,  moist  atmosphere  while  the 

the  narrow-leaved,  the  silver-leaved,  the  golden-  union  ia  in  progi'ess.    Some  instances  have  been 

leaved,  the  long-leaved,  the  willow-leaved,  &c, ;  known  in  Europe  where  the  stem  under  cultiva- 

bnt  in  all  these  a  certMU  stiffness  ia  the  form  and  tion  has  attained  an  altitude  of  16  feet;  and  in 

a  light  or  pnrpliah  color  of  the  flowers  prevailed,  the  swamps  of  eastern  New  England,  the  great 

Experiments  were  institnted  in  cross  impr^na-  rosebay  may  be  seen  still  taller  and  larger, 

tion,  using  the  pollen  dust  of  the  Asiatic  upon  EHODOPE.    Bee  Thraoe, 

the  stigm^a,  of  the  European,  and  impregnat-  EHONE,  a  S,  E,  department  of  France, 

ing  the  latter  with  the  Amei-ican,    By  these  formed  from  the  old  province  of  Lyonnais, 

meana  seedlings  with  better  shape,  handsomer  bounded  H".  by  8a6ae-et-Loire,  E.  by  Ain  and 

foliage,  more  graceful  corollas,  and  richer  colors  laSre,  and  S.  and  W,  by  Loire;  area,  1,066  sq. 

of  flowers  were  obtiuned.    These  hybrid  seed-  m. ;   pop.  in  1853,  635,991.    The  surface  is 

liaga  were  in  tarn  tried ;  and  the  crimson  tree  mounttunous,  the  department  being  ti'aversed 

rhododendron  was  used  to  impregnate  a  Pon-  iaaN.andS,  direction  by  the  06vettn.es.    Mont 

Ueam-Gatcmbiense,  giving  rise  to  the  gorgeous  Tarare,  the  highest  summit,  is  4,B00  feet  above 

alt'teUrense,  at  one  time  considered  the  finest  the  sea.    The  Eh6ne  flows  upon  tiie  E.  bonn- 

variety  in  existence.    In  the  course  of  similar  dai-y  for  a  considerable  distance,  its  most  im- 

experimentsthaHon.andEev.WilliamHerbert  portant  tributary  in  the  department  being  the 

produced  a  hybrid  which  was  described  and  Safine,  while  some  small  affluents  of  the  Loir© 

figured  in  the  "  Botanical  Eegister"  (London),  have  thek  sources  on  the  W.  side  of  tlie  moun- 

and  had  in  his  possession  seedlings  from  a  whitq-  tains.    The  soil  is  not  fertile,  and  only  about 

flowered  azalea  accidentally  crossed  by  the  dust  one  half  of  the  surface  is  arable;  the  vine  ia 

of  Ihe  Pontic  rhododendron,  and  many  seed-  the  most  important  production,  and  some  of  the 

ling  plants  from  a  cross  between  two  distinct  wines  are  of  excellent  quality.    The  depart- 

species  of  both  these  genera.    Until  recently  ment  is  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  the 

the  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  hybridizer  silk  fabrics  of  Lyons,  the  capita],  beiug  the 

were  limited,  when  the  botanical  discoveries  of  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
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EnOTJTE,  a  riyer  of  Eui-ope,  rising  in  the  to  the  W.  on  the  coasts  of  the  departmentg 
Swiss  canton  of  Yalais,  not  far  from  the  souroea  of  Gaid  and  Hfirault.  Steamers  sometimes  as- 
of  the  Ehin.9,  and  flowing  into  tbe  gulf  of  cend  the  Eh^neasfar  as  Seyssel,  andhymeana 
Lyons  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  two  months,  of  the  SaSne  it  is  navigated  to  Oliiilun ;  while 
after  a  circnitous  bnt  genei'fll  W.  and  S.  coarse  by  canals  it  is  connected  with  the  Garonne, 
of  abont  580  m.,  850  m.  of  which  are  in  France.  Seine,  Loire,  and  Rhine,  The  Eh6ne  is  of 
It  originates  in  a  glacier  of  the  same  name,  great  commercial  importance,  and  beluw  Lyons 
situated  at  the  Furea  pMS,  about  5,90i  feet  is  navigated  by  nmnerous  steamers.  The  Paris 
above  the  sea,  and  traverses  Talais  in  a  "W.  and  Marseilles  rmlroad  rims  along  its  left 
direction  as  a  mountain  torrent  til!  it  enters  bank  between  Lyons  and  Aries ;  and  in  this 
tbe  lake  of  Geneva  near  its  E.  extremity,  where  part  of  its  course  the  river  passes  many  con- 
it  has  descended  about  i,900  feet.  In  this  part  siderable  towns,  the  principal  of  which  are 
of  its  conrsa  it  receives  many  small  tribntaiies,  Yienne,  Tonrnon,  Valence,  Avignon,  Bean- 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Dranae.  oaire,  Tarasoon,  and  Aries.  Some  of  the  finest 
When,  the  Ehfine  enters  tlie  lake  of  Geneva  its  wines  of  France  ai'e  produced  on  the  banfes  of 
waters  are  exceedingly  turbid ;  bnt  on  issuing  the  Ehfine  below  Lyons, 
from  the  S.  W,  extremity  of  that  lalce,  the  EHUBAKB,  the  root  of  the  rTieum  pahna- 
river  is  of  a  clear  blue  color,  which,  however,  fem,  and  of  other  specieB  of  rhimm,  a  genns 
is  changed  to  brown  by  the  accession  of  the  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural 
Arv8,  a  muddy  Etream,  about  1-i- m.  below  the  orH^r  polyg<ma,ee<e.  From  an  unknown  period 
town  of  Geneva.  It  flows  in  a  S.  W.  du'ection  the  dried  pulverized  root  was  employed  as  a 
for  about  15  m.  tiO  it  enters  France,  when  it  medicine  in  Asia;  and  from  Arabia  it  is  supposed 
turns  S.  through  a  narrow  pass  between  the  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Itisprob- 
AIps  and  Mount  Jnra,  forming  the  honndnry  ably  the  pa  of  Dioscorides  and  the  pmv  of  Pau- 
line between  the  department  of  Ain  and  Savoy  lus  jEgineta,  and  also  the  ra«tma  of  Pliny.  The 
for  nearly  40  m.  A  road  which  enters  France  naturalists  of  Europe  early  endeavored  to  as- 
through  this  pass  in  the  mountain  is  command-  certain  the  exact  species  that  produced  the  es- 
ed  by  Fort  de  J'Eciuse  with  batteries  hewn  out  ceUent  kinds  of  rhubarb  they  procured  through 
of  the  solid  rock.  A  little  way  below  this  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  which  was  distinguished 
place  is  the  Perte  dn  Eh6ne,  where  the  river  by  the  name  of  either  one  of  these  countries, 
descends  into  adeep  chasm  pmly  covered  over  Seeds  and  the  plants  themselves  were  brought 
with  massive  fragments  of  rock.  The  Yalse-  at  different  times  in  the  last  century  into 
rine,  a  fine  sti-eam  from  Mount  Jnra,  joins  here  western  Europe  from  Tartary  and  the  Hima- 
froni  the  right.  At  St.  Genis,  where  the  laya  mountains  and  other  regions  beyond  the 
Eh6ne  receives  the  Gniera  from  the  S.,  it  tnras  Bosporus;  but  when  cultivated  the  species  ob- 
abruptly  to  the  !N.  W,  and  afterward  more  to  twned  were  various,  and  produced  roots  much 
the  W.,  till  it  reaches  Lyons,  receiving  dm'ii^  inferior  in.  their  medicinal  propei-ties  to  the 
this  paii  of  its  course  the  Ain  from  the  N,  genuine  rhubarb.  So  it  is  that  up  to  the  prea- 
The  river  has  now  left  the  hilly  region,  and  is  ent  time  all  attempts  to  determine  the  spedes 
joined  at  Lyons  by  the  Sa^ne  from  the  N.  which  produces  the  ti'ue  Turkey  rhubarb  have 
The  EMne  is  here  a  considerable  river,  and  failed ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
flows  almost  due  8.  to  Aries  through  a  beauti-  fi-om  Tartary  by  caravans  passing  through  Per- 
ful  arid  fertile  conntry,  bnt  the  rapidity  of  the  eia  and  Anatolia.  To  Russia  the  Tai'tarian 
current  and  the  shifting  sands  in  its  bed  render  rhubarb  is  brought  by  Bucharian  merchants 
the  navigation  dangerous  and  tedious.  The  from  the  Chinese  town  of  Si-nin,  who  deliver  it 
most  important  tributaries  which  the  Eh&ne  at  the  frontier  town  of  Eiakhta,  where  it  is  rig- 
reoeives  in  this  part  of  its  course,  from  the  orou8ly_  inspected  by  the  agent  of  the  Russian 
OSvennes  on  the  right,  are  the  Doux,  Ai-d^ohe,  government.  Every  piece  of  the  root  is  per- 
CSze,  and  Gard ;  and  on  the  left,  from  the  forated  to  the  centre  in  order  to  prove  ita 
Alps,  the  laSre,  Drome,  Yigne,  and  Durance,  soundness,  and  all  the  defective  pieces  are  de- 
At  Aries  the  river  ssparatea  into  two  brandies,  'atroyed ;  those  accepted  are  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
the  principal  one,  oidled  the  Grand  Bhtoe,  burg.  The  roots  ai'e  of  irregular  shape,  and 
flowing  g.  E.  to  the  sea,  while  the  ofier,  called  appear  to  have  been  sliced  on  the  surface  with 
thePetitEh6ne,pnrsnesa8."W.  course,  enclos-  knives,  probably  for  removing  tte  bark,  and 
ing  between  them  the  deltoid  island  of  Ca-  they  are  marked  with  the  Wge  holes  going 
margue.  The  Grand  Rhflne  enters  the  gulf  of  partly  through  which  were  made  for  inspection. 
Lyons  below  the  Tour  St.  Louis,  and  has  there  The  taste  of  the  rhubarb  is  a  bittei-  astringent, 
commenced  the  formation  of  anew  delta;  and  and  tbe  smell  aromatic;  when  chewed  it  crack- 
the  Petit  Eh6ne  has  its  mouth  a  little  way  V.  les  in  the  teeth  from  the  pi-esence  of  minute 
from  the  village  of  SaintesMnries.  Both  these  crystals  of  osalate  of  lime  that  are  clustered 
mouths  are  so  much  obstructed  by  bars,  that  Upon  it,  and  it  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the' 
vessels  from  the  Mediterranean  enter  the  river  saliva.  The  best  sorts  are  recognized  by  the 
by  the  fitang  de  Ben-e,  a  shore  lake  or  lagoon  bright  yellow  color  of  the  powder,  without  any 
to  the  E.,  which  is  connected  with  the  Eh6ne  brownish  tinge.  On  account  of  the  supeiior 
by  the  Martigues  canal,  and  by  the  Beaucaire  quality  of  the  Russian  rhubarb  it  commands  a 
oanai,  which  leads  from  Aries  to  the  lagoons  high  price,  and  to  secure  this  other  varieties 
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are  made  to  imitate  it  as  closely  as  may  be.  pieces  aro  disguised  by  staining  them  with 
Moat  of  the  I'imbarb  that  oomea  to  the  United  ochre  and  with  yellow  turmeric.  In  this  way 
States  is  fi'om  China,  shipped  from  Canton,  rotten  and  worm-eaten  roots,  and  the  shav- 
Some  of  this  is  very  good,  though  still  inferior  ings  trimmed  from  the  Chinese  preparatory  to 
to  the  EuKUan,  The  roota  are  more  cylindrical  grindii^,  are  concealed  in  the  better  sorts,  and 
and  amootlier  aa  if  scraped ;  they  are  not  of  so  being  pulverized  with  them  seriously  impair 
bright  a  color,  and  the  powder  has  a  reddish  their  efaeaoj.  The  chemical  composition  of 
brown  tinge.  Defective  pieces  ai-e  mixed  in  with  rhubarb  is  very  complicated,  and  chemists  have 
thebaslandasallare  usually  powdered  together  felled  to  discover  any  pecnliar  principle  in  the 
the  medicine  mnat  he  of  inferior  efficacy.  The  drug  to  which  its  purgative  property  is  owing. 
Chinese  sometimes  attempt  to  give  it  the  ap-  Brandos  found  in  100  parts  of  Chinese  rhubarb 
pearanoe  of  the  Russian  variety  by  cutting  it  2  of  pure  rhubavbaric  acid,  7.5  of  the  same  im- 
into  angulai' shapes,  and  filling  up  with  powder-  pure,  3.5  of  gallic  acid,  9  of  tannin,  8.5  of  color- 
ed root,  in  order  to  conceal  the  little  holes  that  ing  extractive,  1 1  of  nnoiystallizable  sugar  with 
have  been  made  through  the  roots  for  suspend-  tannin,  4  of  starch,  14.4  of  gummy  estractive, 
ing  them  on  strings  to  dry.  It  is  believed  that  4  of  pectie  add,  1.1  of  malate  and  gallate  of 
both  the  Eussian  and  Chinese  come  from  the  lime,  11  of  osalate  of  lime,  1,5  of  sulphate  of 
same  region  in  Chinese  Tartary  around  Si-nin;  potassaandchloride  of  potassium,  1  of  silica,  0.5 
but  there  being  in  the  Chinese  market  no  such  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  25  of 
atringent  regulations  about  the  preparation  of  lignin,  and  2  of  water.  The  analyses  of  Scbloss- 
the  drug,  the  inferior  qualities  are  sent  there,  berger  and  Dopping  are  stiU  more  elaborate, 
The  plant  is  described  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  saw  it  introducing  a  variety  of  new  principles,  among 
on  his  journey  fi'om  Bt.  Petersburg  to  Peking,  which  the  chrysophanic  acid,  resembling  the 
aagi'owing  wild  in  a  sandy  soil.  The  roots  are  rhubarbai-io  acid  of  Brandes,  is  the  most  inter- 
allowed  to  grow  6  years  before  they  are  auffi-  esting.  It  is  abeautiM  yeUow  sabstance,  emit- 
cientiy  mature ;  and  after  they  are  dug  much  ting  yellow  vapors  when  heated,  aoluble  in  aloo- 
care  is  devoted  to  their  preparation,  which  is  hoi,  its  alkaline  solution  of  a  beautiful  red  color, 
chiefly  drying,  and  he  states  that  sometunea  a  and  those  with  potaasa  changing  by  evapora- 
whole  year  passes  before  the  roots  are  ready  tion  to  a  violet  and  then  to  blue.  Magnificent 
for  the  market. — Other  varieties  of  rhubarb  are  pm-ples  also  are  obtained  from  the  yellow  color- 
imported  from  England  andFrance,  where  sev-  ing  matter  produced  by  treating  rhubarb  with 
era!  species  of  the  plant  are  cultivated,  as  also  nitric  acid  and  then  with  alkalies ;  and  it  has 
In  Belgium  and  Geimany.  In  general  theyare  been  proposed  to  apply  these,  called  erythose, 
inferior  to  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  chiefly  in  the  arts  as  a  dye  stuff, — The  medical  prop- 
used  to  adulterate  the  more  valuable  kinds.  In  erties  of  rhubai'h  are  very  peculiar.  Its  first 
England,  the  culture  of  the  root  has  long  been  effects  upon  the  system  are  cathartic,  and  to 
extensively  practised  at  Banbuiy  in  Oxford-  these  succeed  an  astringent  action,  checking 
shire ;  and  the  species  there  grown  is  known  the  excessive  operation  of  the  purgative.  The 
as  the  rheum  JUiapontienm,  In  Prance  it  is  medicine  is  at  the  same  time  tonic  and  ato- 
found  that  the  rhettm  pabnatum,  originally  ob-  maohio.  As  a  purgative  its  action  is  moderate, 
tained  from  Asia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  gen-  and  affects  rather  the  muscular  fibre  than  the 
nine  rhubarb,  degenerates  so  as  to  be  worth-  secretory  vessels.  Its  use  is  obviously  indi- 
less;  and  the  species  whioh  are  more  prafltable  eated  for  relaxed  conditions  of  the  bowels, 
to  cultivate  are  the  JS.  Khaponliemn,  B.  -un-  when  the  stomach  is  enfeebled,  and  a  gentle 
dulatum,  and  M.  eo-m^iiptma,  Kear  Lorient  in  cathartic  is  required,  aa  in  certain  cosea  of 
the  department  of  Morbihan  is  the  most  impor-  dyspepsia,  diarrniea,  dysentery,  &c.  It  is  much 
taut  place  of  its  cultivation,  known  on  thia  ac-  used  m  combination  with  magnesia,  calomel, 
count  by  the  name  of  Bheumpole.  The  Prench  and  other  cathartics,  when  greater  purgative 
di'Ug  is  sometimes  called  rhapontio  rhubarb  and  action  is  required.  This  action  may  be  reduced 
Crimea  rhubarb.  Other  varieties  ai'e  described  by  roasting  or  long  boiling.  It  is  exhibited  ia 
as  being  produced  in  other  countries,  but  they  powder,  sometimes  made  into  pills  with  soap, 
are  not  met  with  in  commerce.  The  plant  is  also  in  infusion,  sirup,  and  tincture, 
otdtivated  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  but  EIAZAN,  Eiasait,  or  Eiezan,  a  central  gov- 
also  for  its  leaf  stalks,  which  from  their  snccu-  ernment  of  European  Euaaia,  boimded  H".  by 
lence  and  agreeable  acidity  are  used  for  making  Vladimir,  E.  and  S.  by  Tambov,  and  "W.  and 
tarts  and  pies.  In  England  their  consumption  fl",W.  by  Tula  and  Moscow;  area,  16,306  sq.m,; 
for  this  purpose  is  very  large,  and  the  roots  pop,  in  18S6, 1,394,077.  The  Don  flows  for  a 
of  the  same  plants  are  used  for  ftimishing  short  distance  in  the  S.  W,  part  of  the  govern- 
the  drug.  In  the  United  States  also  the  rhu-  ment,  but  the  most  impoi'tant  river  is  the  Oka, 
barb,  frequently  called  pie  plant,  is  known  as  a  which  enters  it  in  the  H.  The  two  rivera  are 
veiy  useful  vegetable ;  but  the  root  is  entirely  connected  by  the  Upa  and  the  Ivanov  canal, 
neglected.  An  imitaMon  of  champagne  wine  is  The  soil  ia  fertile  in  the  8.,  but  mai-shy  in  the 
prepared  from  tiie  juice,  which  ahonld  however  K  There  are  extensive  pastures ;  the  princi- 
rather  rant  as  a  superior  kind  of  cider  than  as  pal  products  ai-e  grain,  fnaits,  hops,  and  tobacco. 
a  wine, — Elmbarb  is  adulterated  not  only  by  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Eussians,  but 
intermixture  of  inferior  sorts,  but  worthless  there  are  a  few  Mordvins  and  Tartars.    There 
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are  m  ami  factories  of  coarse  linen  and  woollen  espeoiaUy  Laudonni^re,  Eibault,  instead  of  re- 
gooda  and  of  glass  and  iron.  Capital,  Eiazan;  manning  at  tlie  settlement  and  impi'OYing  tlie 
pop.  about  15,000.  fortifloationa,  detennined  to  sail  for  St.  Angua- 
KIB,  See  Skeleton.  tine  and  there  attack  the  Spaniai-de.  Ee  had 
EIBAULT,  Jeah,  a  French  navigator,  who  Bcai-cely  reached  the  open  sea,  when  a  terriMe 
!ed  the  fii'st  Frecch  colony  to  Florida,  bom  in  storm  arose,  by  which  hia  squadron,  after  being 
Dieppe,  killed  in  Florida  in  1565.  During  the  driTCn  about  by  the  winds  for  several  days,  was 
reign  of  Charles  IS.  Admiral  Coligni  deter-  all  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida  not  &t 
mined  to  found  a  French  Hu^enot  colony  in  from  Cape  Canaveral,  and  about  100  miles  S. 
America,  and  made  an  expenment  in  Brazil,  of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  mean  time  Jlelendez 
which  ended  unsueoeasfully  ia  conseqnence  of  passed  over  laad  through  lakes,  marshes,  and 
the  apostasy  of  the  leader  ViUegagnon.  The  forests,  surprised  the  weak  and  almost  defence- 
admiral,  persevering  in  his  project,  obtained  less  garrison  of  Fort  Carolina,  and  massacred 
from  the  long  a  patent  authorizing  him  to  send  nearly  200  of  both  seses.  Ignorant  of  the  fate 
an.  expedition  to  Florida,  and  two  vessels  suited  of  those  left  behind,  Eibaidt  and  more  than 
for  voyages  of  discovery  were  fitted  out.  In  500  men,  thrown  without  resources  upon  a 
command  of  these  was  plaeed  Eibault,  who  on  desolate  coast,  set  out  for  their  fort,  to  reach 
Feb.  13, 1563,sailedfromHavredeG-rilce;  and,  which  they  were  obliged  to  travel  through 
leaving  the  beaten  track  so  as  not  to  touch  at  an  unknown  country.  They  divided  into  two 
any  of  the  islands  held  hy  the  Spaniards,  he  parties,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  of  200 
came  on  April  30  in  sight  of  land,  probably  men,  went  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  after 
pmt  of  Anastasia  island  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  coming  within  a  few  leagues  of  St.  Augns- 
Sailing  northward  along  the  coast,  he  at  last  tine  sni-rendered  to  Melendez  at  discretion, 
anchored  in  Port  Eojal  harbor  in  the  present  "  Seeing  that  they  were  Lutherans,"  says 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  there  detennined  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  historian  of  the  espe- 
to  piant  his  colony.  A  fort  was  built,  proba^  dition,  "  the  general  condemned  them  all  to 
blynot  farsouth  of  the  present  site  of  Beaufort,  death;  but,  as  I  was  priest  and  had  the  bow- 
end  named  Carolina  in  honor  of  the  king  of  ela  of  a  man,  I  besought  him  to  accord  to 
France,  and  26  colonists  were  left  to  keep  pos-  me  the  favor  tliat  he  would  not  put  to  death 
session  of  the  country.  Sailing  from  the  port  those  whom  we  should  discover  to  be  Obris- 
on  June  11,  Eibault  found  Fi'ancedisti'acted  by  tians.  He  gi'anted  my  request.  I  made  in- 
a  civO  wai' ;  and  while  it  lasted  no  aid  could  be  quiry  and  found  10  or  12  whom  we  selected 
procured  for  the  new  colony,  the  members  of  from  the  number.  AH  the  others  were  ese- 
which,  left  to  take  care  of  ttiemselves  and  im-  cuted,  because  they  were  Luthei'aus,  enemies  of 
provident,  were  soon  reduced  to  the  point  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith."  Eibanlt  was  with  the 
starvation,  and  at  last  set  sail  for  their  native  second  pai-ty,  most  of  which  not  long  ofterwaid 
country  in  a  crazy  bark  and  were  picked  up  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Melendez,  who  mas- 
by  an  English  siiip.  After  the  dissensions  had  sacred  nearly  all  of  them,  among  them  their 
subsided  in  France,  a  new  expedition  trader  commander,  "  not  as  Fi'enchmen,  but  as  Ln- 
Eene  de  LaudonniSre  sailed  in  April,  1664,  and  thei'ans."  The  French  accounts  state  that  then" 
made  a  settlement  on  the  river  May,  now  called  lives  had  been  promised  them  in  case  they  sur- 
the  St.  John's,  and  built  a  fort  which  the^  also  rendered ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  Spaniards, 
called  Carolina,  la  spite  of  the  hospitable  TheFrenohoourtpaidnoheedtothisbarbarous 
welcome  of  the  natives,  the  eoloinsts,  receiving  treatment  of  their  own  Bubjects ;  hut  Dominie 
no  supplies  from  home  and  having  taken  no  de  Gforgues,  a  Gascon  soldier,  burning  with  a 
pains  to  cultivate  the  soil,  suffered  so  much  desire  to  avenge  the  treatment  of  Eibanlt  and 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  they  deter-  his  followers,  sailed  from  France  in  1567  at 
mined  to  return  to  France.  Just  as  they  were  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with  which  he  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  ont,  Eibanlt,  who  had  successful  ia  seizing  upon  two  forts  near  the 
sailed  from  Dieppe  oa  May  23,  I56S,  arrived  in  St.  John's,  and  slaughteredneai'Iyall  the  garri- 
conimand  of  a  fleet  of  7  vessels,  with  orders  to  sons,  and  thea  captured  the  important  foit  of 
supersede  LaudonniSre  in  Uie  government  of  St.  Mateo.  Theprisonerswerefdlhangedupoa 
the  colony.  Scarcely  had  he  anchored  and  the  same  treeupoawhich  the  French  hnAbeen 
communicated  with  those  on  shore,  when,  on  haaged  by  Melendez,  and  over  them  was  placed 
Sept.  4,5  Spanish  vessels  under  Don  Pedi'o  the  following  inscription:  "I  do  this  not  as 
Meleadez  de  Aviles  made  their  appearance,  unto  Spaniards  or  mariaere,  but  as  anto  trai- 
His  name  and  objects  were  demanded.  "  I  am  tors,  robbers,  and  murderei'S."  He  then  re- 
MoJcndez  of  Spain,"  was  the  haughty  answer,  turned  to  France,  but  was  coldly  recdved  by 
"  sent  with  sti'ict  orders  from  my  king  to  gib-  the  French  court,  which  disavowed  his  act,  al- 
bet  and  behead  all  the  Protestants  in  uiese  re-  though  he  obtained  the  genera]  applause  of  the 
gions.  The  FrenchmHn  who  is  a  Catholic  I  people.  In  Loadoa  a  volume  of  42  pages,  now 
will  spare;  every  heretic  shaB  die."  The  extremely  rare,  consisting  of  an  English  trans- 
French  fleet  was  unprepai'ed  for  battle  and  ont  lation  of  the  report  of  his  fii'st  voyage  made  by 
its  cables;  and  the  Spaniai'ds  after  aa  ineffec-  Eibault  to  Coligni,  was  published  under  the  title  . 
tuaJ  chase  repaired  to  tlie  harbor  of  8t.  Au-  of  "  The  whole  and  true  Discoverye  of  TeiTa 
guslJne.     Agmnst  the  advice  of  his  officers,  Florida  (Englished  the  Florishing  Land),  con- 
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tejrning  as  well  the  wonderful  straunge  N"a-  EIBBOIT  PISH, tbecoinmonnamsof  several 

tares  and  Maners  of  the  People,  with  the  mer-  genera  of  aoanthopterygian  fishes  of  the  family 

vejloua  Commodities    and  Treasures  of  the  tmrmdce.     They  are  characterized  by  a  com- 

Oonntry ;  as  iJso  the  pleasaunt  Fortes  and  pressed,  elongated,  enaiform  body,  with  very 

Havens,  and  Wajes  thereunto  never  fonnd  out  small  or  no  scales ;  the  bones  are  of  loose  tes- 

before  the  last  year,  1562.    Written  in  French,  tore,  little  more  solid  than  a  fibrous  network ; 

by  Captain  Eibauld,  the  fyret  that  whollye  dis-  the  eyes  large,  and  teetli  small  or  none ;  to  this 

covered  (ie  same,  and  now  newly  set  forthe  in  ribbon-like  body  is  attached  a  dorsal  com- 

Engliate,  the  xsx.  of  May,  1B63,"  mendng  close  to  or  upon  the  head,  and  eom- 

RrBBOH",  or  EiBAifD  (Fr.  nihan),  an  orna-  pletely  fnraished  with  membrane  ;  the  caudal  , 
mental  narrow  strip  of  woven  silk,  worn  chiefly  when  present  is  distinct  from  the  peqiendionlar 
for  ornament.  The  manufeoture  of  ribbons,  fins,  and  in  some  is  set  on  at  a  right  angle,  lifee 
though  not  thennew,  first  attained  to  any  im-  a  fan  extended  npward;  the  ventrals  are  often 
portanoe  in  France  during  the  17th  century,  vracting,  or  are  placed  beneath  the  pectorals. 
They  were  variously  ornamented  with  showy  They  are  all  mai-ine  species. — Among  the  gen- 
patterns,  and  about  the  year  1980  there  was  a  era  having  a  protractile  mouth  wi&  a  small 
rag6foi-embossedribbons,wbicb  were  stamped  aperture  belongs  atylepTiorvs  (Shaw),  having 
with,  hot  plates  of  steel,  each  piece  having  a  por-  neither  teeth,  scales,  norventrals,  and  the  cau- 
tion of  the  pattern  enp-aved  npon  it.  Blgured  dal  standing  upward,  its  last  ray  oonlmnoua 
ribbons  were  made  ebiefly  at  Paris,  but  Lyons  with  the  tail  and  produced  into  afilament  loug- 
and  Avignon  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  er  than  the  body.  In  ii-achypterut  (Gouan) 
manufaoture  until  after  1723,  when  die  former  there  are  a  few  teeth,  thoracic  ventrals,  a  dor- 
had  secured  most  of  the  trade.  Before  the  revo-  sal  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and  an  erect 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  there  were  about  caudal ;  the  northern  ribbon  fish  or  vaagmeer 
8,000  ribbon,  looms  in  Tours;  but  that  measure,  {21  'bogma^nts,Yel.'),{roia  the  polai' seas,  attains 
which  banished  the  Protestants,  broke  up  the  a  length  of  3  or  4  feet,  sometimes  mnch  more; 
trade,  and  in  Lyons  abo  temporarily.  In  Eng-  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  silvery  envelope 
land  ribbons  are  made  mostly  in  Coventry,  and  like  the  shining  covering  of  the  choroid  of  tie 
with  steam  power  looms.  The  material  for  the  fish's  eye,  consisting  of  minnte  needle-shaped 
warp  of  the  beat  ribbons  is  Italian  oi^anzine  crystals  (see  "Annals  and  JMagazine  of  Nat- 
silk,  thrown  from  Italian  raw  sUk,  and  for  in-  ural  History,"  voL  iiL,  London,  1849) ;  it  loots 
ferior  sorts  organaine  silk  item  Bengal  and  like  a  ailvery  ribbon  iu  the  water ;  the  lateral 
China.  These  last  and  Bronssa  in  Asia  Minor  line  is  armed  with  hooked  scales.  Cuvier  and 
furaish  the  singles  (aU  English  thrown)  for  the  Valenciennes  describe  5  other  specie  in  vol.  s. 
shoot.  The  weaving  is  done  as  in  other  fabrics,  of  their  Matoire  natwdle  despoiaaona  ;  of  these 
and  of  late  with  the  Jaaquard  machine.  A  the  T.  fahs  (Ouv.)  of  the  Mediterranean  has 
fixed  standard  of  widths  is  adopted,  designated  168  rays  on  wie  dorsal  and  plnmes  of  rays  on 
by  different  numbers  of  pence,  which  probably  the  head  and  tail ;  the  color  is  binlliant  siiveiy, 
were  the  original  pi-ices,  though  now  they  with  lai-ge,  round,  black  spots. — In  the  genus 
have  no  such  significance.  From  penny  width,  gywmetrua  (Bloch)  Hie  ventrals  are  reduced  to 
to  40  penny  width  inclndes  all  ribbons-  from  J  a  sii^Ie  ray,  very  long  and  dilated  at  the  end ; 
inch  to  about  4i- inches  wide.  TheFi'enchdesig-  the  caudal  is  very  small  and  continuous  with 
nate  them  by  numbers,  mnning  from  1  to  60.  the  doraal ;  of  the  8  species,  the  beat  known  is 
French  and  Englisli  make  them  of  the  same  the  ribbon  fish  of  the  Mediterranean  (6.  gla- 
lengths — 36  yards  for  satins,  IS  yards  for  sar-  i^iw,  Val.),  attaining  a  length  of  6  or  8  feet ;  the 
oeneta  or  ganzes  above  the  narrower  widths,  rays  of  the  dorsal  over  the  head  are  elongated 
and  13  yards  for  the  smaller  sizes.  French  and  curve  backwai'd  like  a  crest ;  the  silveiy 
ribbons  are  generally  lighter  than  the  English,  skin  is  studded  with  smooth  osseous  warts,  and 
hut  thay  are  made  of  better  kinds  of  sUk  and  the  flns  are  rosy  red ;  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
better  dressed.  The  varieties  of  ribbons  are  family,  it  is  very  easily  broken,  fitted  for  living 
very  numerous,  as  also  the  styles  of  omamea-  in  still  deep  waters,  and  is  rarely  seen  except 
tation,  which  are  continually  chan^ng.  In  the  when  thrown  ashore  after  storms  ia  a  mutilated 
fancyribbonealled(;A!jie,thefiguresareprinted  condition.  The  &.  Rwrnhenii  (Blooh)  is  occa- 
or  painted  on  the  waip  after  it  is  prepai'ed  for  sionally  seen  on  the  English  coasfca,  and  witli  its 
theioora,  and  afterward  woven  in  by  the  shut-  narrow,  long,  and  shining  body,  and  sinuous 
tie.  The  watered  effect  is  produced  bypassing  movementa„l!as  been  the  basis  of  more  tlian 
two  ribbons,  Md  one  on  the  other,  between  one  story  of  the  sea  serpent. — In  the  genera 
two  cylinders,  one  of  them  containing  a  heater  with  non-proti-actile  mouth,  with  large  gape 
within  it.  The  irregular  pressure  from  the  in-  and  ascending  lower  .iaw,  belongs  hphotea 
equalities  of  the  two  surfaces  of  silt  gives  the  (Giorna) ;  this  has  on  tike  head  a  vei-tical  cor- 
wavy  appearance.  Galloons  are  strong  thick  neous  crest  sustaining  a  strong  spine,  which  is 
ribbons  used  for  bindings,  shoe  strings,  &o.  the  first  dorsal  ray;  the  dorsal  extends  the 
The  wider  ones  are  called  doubles.  Ribbon  whole  length  of  the  body  and  has  numerous 
velvets  are  largely  produced  at  Crefeld  in  Ehe-  simple  rays,  the  anal  and  caudal  small,  and  the 
nish  Prussia,  and  are  also  made  at  Spitalfields,  ventrals  near  the  pectorals.  The  L.  Cepedia^ 
England,  and  St.  Etienne,  France.  nm  (Giorna)  of  the  Meditei-ranoan  attains  a 
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length  of  mors  than  4  feet,  and  is  rarely  seen,  fnnotiona  of  goTernor  dictator,  and  in  March, 

In  oepola  (Linn.)  the  hody  is  covered  with  1860,    he    was   appointed    governor-general, 

email  acalea ;  there  is  a  single  row  of  teatli  in  Priaoe  Carignon  at  the  same  time  assuming 

each  jaw ;  the  doraal  and  anal  are  very  long,  the  office  of  vicei'oy.    In  June,  1861,  he  was 

and  the  caudal  Bmall.    Tho  red  ribbon  flsh  (0.  appointed  to  succeed  Count  Oavour  as  presi- 

ru6esi!eM,  Linn.)  occarsfiom- the  Mediterranean  dent  of  the  connoil  and  prime  minister  of  the 

to  the  English  coasts;  it  is  about  18  inches  fcingdomof  Italy.    In  politics  he  advocates  the 

long,  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  with  indistinofc  union  of  the  Italian  race  under  one  constitu- 

dai-k  bands,  and  tlie  dorsal  safiron  yellow  bor-  tional  government,  and  since  his  elevation  to 

dered  with  rose.  the  premiership  has  expressed  himself  in  favor 

ElBERA,  Josi.    See  Spaonoletto.  of  reoognizing  Eome  and  Venice  as  portions  of 

ElOAEDO,  David,  aa  Enghsh  political  econ-  the  national  territory,  and  of  "  opening  to  the 

omist,  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom  in.  London,  ehuroh  a  way  of  reform  by  giving  her  that 

April  19,  17T3,  died  at  Gatcomb  park,  Gloncea-  liberty  and  independence  whi(£  will  invite  her 

tershire,  Sept.  11, 1828.    His  father  was  a  na-  to  regeneration."    In  religion  he  is  said  to  be 

tire  of  Holland,  and,  having  settled  in  Eng-  a  Protestant. 

land  and  become  a  member  of  the  stock  ex-  .  EIOAUT,  or  ETOAur,  Siu  Patji,  an  English 
change,  had  realized  a  considerable  fortune,  diplomatist  and  anthor,  the  time  and  place  of 
The  son  received  a  commercial  education  in  Tfliose  birth  are  nnknowu,  died  ra  London, 
Holland,  and  was  subsequently  associated  with  Deo.  16,  1700.  He  ivaa  graduated  at  Cam- 
his  fikther  in  his  business.  He  became  a  Ohi-is-  bridge  in  1660,  in  1661  accompanied  the  earl 
<jan,  and  in  1793  maiTied  against  his  father's  of  Winchelsea  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Oon- 
wishes,  wherefore  the  partnership  was  finally  staatinople,  and  during  a  residence  of  8  years 
dissolved.  Being  assisted-  by  some  of  the  old-  in  Turkey  made  himsdf  intimately  acquainted 
est  members  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  younger  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  He 
Eioai'do  in  a  fe^  years  realized  a  fortune,  Ee  was  aftei-ward  British  consul  at  Smyraa  for  H 
now  studied  mathematics,  chemistry,  andmin-  years,  and  after  his  return  home  accompanied 
eralogy,  formed  a  laboratory  and  a  mineralogi-  the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  1685  to  Ireland,  hold- 
cal  collection,  and  was  one  of  the  ori^nal  ing  various  official  positions  there,  and  was  for 
promoters  and  members  of  the  London  geologi-  10  years  minister  to  the  Hanse  towns.  He 
cal  society.  He  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  wroto  "ThePi-esent  8tat«  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
Sept.  1809,  in  a  tract  entitled  "  The  High  Pi'ice  pire"  (1668J ;  the  "  Prwent  State  of  the  Greek 
of  Bullion  a  Proof  of  the  Depreciataon  of  Bank  and  Armenian  Churches"  (1678) ;  "  History  of 
Notes."  He  afterward  wrotevailous  important  the  Turkish  Empire  from  1623  to  1679 ;"  and 
works(seePoLrrioAi.EooiaoMY,vol.siii.p,452),  translated  Garcilaaso  de  la  Tega'a  "Eoyal 
and  by  these  and  as  a  member  of  paiUament  Commentaries  of  Peru"  (1688). 
eserted  much  influence  on  legislation  and  on  EICOIO,  Domebioo.  See  Brttsasoboi. 
economical  theories.  His  works  with  mi  ac-  EIGCIOLI,  Giotahhi  Battista,  an  Italian 
count  of  his  life  have  been  collected  and  edited  astronomer  and  geographer,  bom  in  Ferrai-a  in 
hy  J.  E.  MoOuBooh  (8ro.,  London,  1848).  1599,  died  in  Bologna  in  1671.  He  was  a  mem- 
EIOASOLI,  Bbttdio,  baron,  an  Itidian  states-  her  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  taught  phiJosophy, 
man,  born  in  Tuscany  about  1805.  He  is  the  theology,  and  belles-lettreH  in  the  Jesuit  col- 
sole  surviving  male  descendaiit  of  an  ancient  leges  of  Parma  and  Bologna,  and  finally  devoted 
Lombard  family,  which  took  a  leading  part  in  himself  entirely  to  aatronomy  and  geography, 
the  Florentine  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi-  He  undertook  to  refute  Oopernicua  in  the 
beffines.  In  1847  he  produced  a  pamphlet  on  Ahnagestum  Novum  (2  vols,  fol.,  Bologna, 
the  political  condition  of  Tuscany,  urging  the  1651),  in  which,  however,  he  fairly  explains  his 
grand  duke  to  grant  the  people  representative  system,  and  espresses  great  admiration  for  Ms 
institutions  appropriate  to  (ie  age.  Alter  the  genius.  His  Aatronomia  Seformata  (2  vols., 
revolution  of  1848  be  was  appointed  gonfalo'  1665)  is  a  completion  of  the  former  work,  and 
niere  of  Florence,  and  establidied  a  journal  both  are  stiU  regarded  as  classics  in  astronomy 
called  La  patria,  in  which  he  advocated  a  for  their  full  acoonnt  of  discoveries  down  to 
united  Italian  kingdom,  free  from  the  influence  his  own  time,  their  valuable  obaervaiions,  es- 
of  Austria  or  the  pope.  He  declined  to  take  pedally  upon  the  moon,  historical  table  of 
office  under  the  republican  government  of  1849,  eclipses  fi'om  the  time  of  Eomulus,  &c.  He 
and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  recall  also  published  Geogryilim  et  HyiTogromhim 
the  duke,  after  whose  return  he  retired  to  his  S,eformatm  ZiM  XIII.  (fob,  1661),  confining 
estates.  He  signed  the  manifesto  which  the  all  the  data  then  extant  upon  ladtudes  and 
revolutionary  party  published  in  April,  1869,  as  longitudes,  including  measurements  of  his  own, 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  grand  duke;  and  Ohronohgia B^ormata  (1669). 
and  after  the  abdication  of  the  latter  he  became  EIOE  (oryea  eatveaf  natural  order  graminem), 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  tgjpointed  oae  of  the  cereals,  most  abundantly  cultivated 
by  Buoncompagni,  commissioner  for  King  Vic-  in  warm  climates  for  the  food  of  man,  and 
tor  Emanuei,  who  Lad  been  procldmed  dicta-  ranking  nest  in  importance  for  the  proportion 
tor  of  Tuscany.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Buon-  of  the  human  family  it  supports  to  wheat.  In 
campagni,  EicasoU  assumed  temporarily  the  the  E^t  Indies  it  has  been  cultivated  from 
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time  immemorial,  so  that  nofJiing  is  Itnown  of  while  the  rice  grown  in  the  eonthern  wet 

its  primitive  condition  or  place.     Dr.  Box-  ground  producoa  30  to  GO,  and  even  in  a  few 

burgh,  considers  that  the  wild  rice,  known  as  cases  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  bualiel  weigh- 

nioari  in  Sanscrit,  as  nmnaree  in  Teiinga,  and  ing  from  4S  to  48  lbs.  of  clean  rice.    The  first 

as  wrvs  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  va-  rice  cultivated  in  the  United  States  was  in  Yir- 

rieties.    At  the  present  time  it  ia  in  some  parta  ginia  in  lfi4T  by  Sir  William  Berkeley,  who 

of  India  the  chief  article  of  produce,  and  in  fi'om  lialf  a  bushel  of  seed  he  had  received 

some  districts,  partioularly  in  the  marshy  lands  raised  the  first  year  16  bushels.    In  South 

along   tie    coast  of  Orissa,  it  is  almost  the  Carolina,  where  the  greatest  success  has  been 

only  object  of  agi-icultural  labor.    In  China  attained  in  the  oidtnre,  and  from  whence  the 

and  the  islands  of  the  eastern  archipelago  it  ia  fineat  eamplea  in  the  great  esliibition  wera 

also  a  most  important  crop,  and  is  the  prinoi-  sent,  the  seed,  it  is  said,  was  accidentally  ob- 

pal  support  of  the  vast  population  of  that  por-  tMned  from  a  vessel  from  Madagascar  that  put 

tion  of  the  globe.    It  is  estenaively  cultivated  into  Charleston  in  1694.    From  this  or  fi-om 

in  parts  of  Africa,  in  southern  Europe,  in  the  other  soui-cea  the  crops  increased  so  rapidly, 

tropical  countries  of  ITortli  and  Soufli  Ameri-  that  in  1698  60  tons  were  sliipped  to  England, 

ca,  and  as  far  N.  as  Virginia  and  Illiuois.    The  In  Louisiana  the  culture  was  introduced  in 

plant  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  1718  by  the  "  Company  of  the  "West."    The 

Eomans,  and  by  Theophrastus  was  called  opufow,  following  table  presents  the  amounts  of  rice 

Tjy  Diosoori-doB  opufa,  and  by  Pliny  ofyta.    The  in  the  husk,  known  as  rough  rice  or  "  paddy," 

spedes  and  varieties  are  almost  innumerable,  raised  in  the  several  states  in  which  the  crop 

ttie  multitude  of  conditions  as  to  climate,  soil,  was  ooltivated  in  1660 
locality,  cultivation,  &c.,  under  which  it  is  bhim.  lib. 

gi-oiTn,  necessarily  introducing  numerous  mod-  soua  Carolina. .  .-mmm 

ifications  of  foi-ra,  which  are  more  or  less  per-  Hot^ckraiii;;":  eSsS,'^ 

manent.    Of  the  varietJea  known  in  Ceylon  LouiAm '...   4,445,819 

no  fewer  than  101  are  enumerated  in  Moon's  ^ftP' H^^ 

"Catali^ue  of  Ceylon  Plants."— In  general  Florida..'.!"'.  1 1".   i,oio,OB» 

rice  grows  like  wheat,  with  a  stalk  about  4  Tenncsaee 26S,8u4 

feet  long,  which  is  rather  more  closely  jointed  In  South  Oai-olina  sevei  al  varieties  of  the 
than  that  of  wheat,  and  with  leaves  like  those  mon  rice  are  distingmshed,  of  which  the  fol 
of  the  leek.  Several  stems  form  at  the  top,  lowing  are  best  known  1  Thee  mmonwhita 
bearing  clusters  of  tlie  grain  resembling  those  rice,  Itat  of  which  the  eaihest  crops  consisted 
of  wheat,  each  terminated  with  a  beard,  and  The  husk  is  white  or  cream  ooloied,  and  the 
enclosed  in  a  rough  yellow  husk.  The  seed  gi-ain  not  so  lai-ge  as  that  of  the  next  variety, 
within  this  ia  of  elongated  shape,  of  shining  2.  Gold  seed  rice,  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
white  color,  and  almost  transpai'ent.  The  generally  cultivated  of  all.  It  was  first  planted 
stem  of  the  common  rice  of  the  Oarolmas  is  on  the  Santee  in  1785.  The  grain  is  |  of  an 
sometimes  6  feet  in  height.  The  plant  ia  an  inch  in  length,  slightly  flattened  on  two  sides, 
annual,  with  snbulate  linear  leaves,  and  flow-  of  a  deep  yellow  or  golden  color ;  when  the 
era  in  a  tei-minal  panicle ;  leaflets  of  the  caly-  husk  and  inner  coat  are  removed  it  presents  a 
cine  lanceolate;  valves  of  the  corolla  equal  in  beautiful  pearly  white  appeai-ance,  and  some- 
length,  the  outer  ones  twice  as  wide  as  the  what  trauslnoent,  8,  The  white  bearded  rice, 
inner,  4-grooved,  and  awned ;  style  single,  2-  distinguished  by  its  long  awn  or  beard,  the 
parted.  It  flouriahea  best  in  low  marshy  lajrge  size  of  tte  grain,  and  its  growing  well 
grounds  which  can  be  overflowed,  and  tide  on  high  land.  It  has  been  considered  abetter 
water  swamps  are  particularly  favorable  for  crop  for  supplying  the  negroes  than  for  expoi-ta- 
the  crop.  There  is,  however,  another  species,  tion. — The  best  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
oryia  mutica,  which  grows  upon  dry  lands  are  the  alluvial  awamps  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  the  aides  of  mountains,  and  is  lai^ely  cul-  having  a  deep  soil,  chiefly  of  decomposed  vege- 
tivated  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  of  late  in  Hun-  table  matters,  and  so  sitoated  as  to  be  over- 
gary.  It  has  been  introduced  into  France  and  flowed  by  the  opening  of  tide  gates  at  any  high 
other  Enropenn  countries,  and  is  grown  like  tide.  They  must  be  above  the  salt  or  bi-ackish 
barley  or  wheat.  If  laid  under  water  the  plant  water,  and  below  the  reach  of  the  freshets, 
rots.  The  culm  or  stem  is  only  about  3  feet  high,  so  as  not  to  be  flooded  at  unseasonable  times, 
and  is  more  alender  than  that  of  common  rice.  Other  low  lands  not  in  the  tide  region  may  bear 
The  seed  is  long,  with  very  long  awns.  At  the  good  crops  if  so  situated  that  theycan  be  drtdn- 
great  exhibition  of  1351  curious  samples  and  ed  and  flooded  at  will.  The  land  is  prepared 
varieties  of  rice,  posdMy  of  this  species,  were  by  a  thorough  system  of  embankments  and 
displayed  from  the  Himalaya,  where  they  had  ditches,  so  Idd  out  as  to  form  several  inde- 
been  rtused  without  irrigation  at  elevations  of  pendent  fields,  the  size  of  which  is  limited 
8,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  rice  raised  in  Vir-  only  by  the  number  of  hands  that  can  be 
ginia  and  sometimes  in  Maryland  also  is  a  dry  furnished,  which  must  be  safScient  to  finish 
or  mounttdn  rice  cultivated  in  dry  places,  and  any  one  operation  connected  with  the  culture 
known  as  the  Oochin  Ohina,  Its  production  in  one  day ;  they  usually  consist  of  from  14  to 
hardly  exceeds  15  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  SO  acres.    The  ditches  are  of  vai'ious  dimen- 
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Eiona,  often  6  feet  wide  and  aa  many  deep,  and  put  away  in  large  Btecks,  eadi  of  which  holds 
somotiiues  the  principal  one  is  largo  enough  to  enough  to  make  300  to  400  bushels  of  threshed 
ha  used  as  a  canal  for  transportation  between  grdn.  The  i-outine  of  operationa  is  somewhat 
the  fields  and  the  bams.  Early  in  the  winter  varied  on  different  plantations.  The  tbresh- 
the  land  ia  either  ploughed  or  dug  over  with  ing  is  done  in,  mills,  tlie  cost  of  whioh  is  from 
the  hoe,  and  in  the  warm  changes  of  theweath-  $3,000  to  $7,000.  The  first  one  woa  imported 
er  it  is  covered  with  water.  In  March  it  ie  from  Scotland  in  1811,  and  was  run  by  the 
kept  dry,  the  drains  are  cleansed,  the  clods  force  of  the  wind,  threshing  and  winnowing  in 
broken,  and  the  surface  smoothed  off  with  the  favorable  weather  600  bu^els  daily.  An  im- 
harrow  or  hoe,  and  trenches  for  the  seed  are  proved  maohine  was  contrived  in  1829  by  Oal- 
made  with  a  4-inch  trenching  hoe  at  right  via  Emmons  of  New  York,  and  is  now  gen- 
angles  with  the  driuns  13  to  15  inches  apart,  erally  in  use,  which  separates  the  grain  by  the 
In  April  and  till  the  middle  of  May  the  seed  action  of  toothed  beaters  revolving  at  the  rate 
19  scattered  in  these  trenches  at  the  rate  of  SJ-  of  750  to  800  turns  per  minute.  From  the 
to  S  bnsliela  to  the  acre.  Great  attention  ia  threshing  milla  the  grain  is  obtained  in  the 
given  to  selecting  the  seed ;  and  sometimes  the  condition  of  rough  rice  or  paddy,  which  re- 
rice  for  this  purpose  is  thrrahed  by  hand  over  a  quires  a  flirther  process  of  milling  or  grinding 
log  or  barrel,  so  as  to  throw  ont  only  the  full-  to  free  it  from  the  hulls.  It  is  however  often 
sized  grains.  It  is  often  the  case  that  an  in-  shipped  in  this  state,  in  which  it  is  well  pro- 
ferior  sort,  called  "volunteer"  rice, the  product  tected  agMnst  damage,  and  its  preparation 
of  scattered  seeds  that  have  remained  in  the  being  completed  in  mills  in  Great  Britain  and 
ground  from  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year,  is  on  the  continent,  or  in  New  York,  the  rice  is 
mixed  with  the  good  rice.  These  are  known  delivered  fresh  and  dean  to  the  cOESraners. 
by  their  reddish  color,  and  if  there  appear  so  The  old  method  of  removing  the  hulls  was  by 
many  aa  one  of  them  to  the  hundred  of  clean,  pounding  ia  hand  mortars  made  of  pitch  pme 
rice,  the  mixture  is  not  considered  fit  for  seed ;  blocks  and  holding  about  a  bushd  Each  male 
and  yet  the  only  objection  to  the  volunteer  rice  laborer  was  provided  with  8  pecks  of  longh 
appears  to  be  in  its  estemal  color.  As  the  rice,  and  eaoi  female  with  2  pecks,  to  ponnd 
seed  is  sown  it  is  covered  lightly  with  soil,  and  every  morning  before  day,  and  the  same  at 
the  water  is  then  let  in  through  the  gates  and  night  after  finishing  the  ordinal  j  task  in  the 
kept  upon  the  land  for  4  to  6  days,  till  the  field.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  floor  nt 
grain  swells  and  b^ns  to  sprout;  or,  by  an  a  lai^e  hai-n  prepared  for  the  purpose  Mills 
improved  method,  the  seed  the  day  before  sow-  were  first  contrived  between  1780  and  1790  by 
ing  ia  daubed  with  clay  by  stirring  it  in  clayey  Mr.  Jonalhan  Lncas,  and  his  eon  of  the  same 
water,  and  being  then  dried  enough  clay  ad-  name  improved  them  and  brought  them  into 
herea  to  insure  its  remaining  in  the  trenches  general  use.  They  were  made  to  run  by  tide 
when  the  water  ia  let  on,  even  if  not  covered  and  recently  by  steam  power,  the  latter  costing 
■witheai-th.  With  the  first  method  the  water  from  $10,000  to  $18,000  each.  One  or  the  other 
has  to  be  let  on  a  second  time  when  the  plants  kind  is  ^o  be  seen  upon  almost  every  rice  plan- 
sprout  and  appear  like  needles  above  the  tation  of  400  acres  and  upward.  The  earlier 
ground,  while  with  the  latter  one  flooding  mills  were  constructed  with  pestles  weighing 
answers.  The  water,  after  standing  4  to  6  over  350  lbs.  each,  shod  with  oast  or  sheet  iron 
days  on  the  sprouts,  ia  drained  off,  and  wlien  and  beating  into  ciKt  iron  mortars  of  the  capar 
the  plant  is  5  or  6  weeks  old  the  earth  is  stirred  city  of  6  bushels  each.  These  are  still  in  use, 
with  ttie  hoe ;  this  is  repeated  10  days  after-  and  the  rice  is  beaten  for  about  2  hours  nt  the 
ward,  and  the  "  long  water"  ia  then  put  on  for  rate  of  about  45  strokes  a  mmnte.  Others  are 
ahout  3  weeks,  deep  for  4  days,  and  then  grad-  constructed  of  stones,  brought  from  Korthum- 
iially  diminishing.  After  the  water  has  been  berlaad,  England,  between  which  the  rice  is 
drawn  off  about  8  days  and  the  field  is  dry,  it  i-ubbed  without  crushing  the  grain,  and  others 
is  hoed  to  a  good  depth.  On  the  appearance  have  been  made  in  which  the  work  is  done  by 
of  a  Joint  in  &s  plant  the  land  is  lightly  hoed  wn-e  cards.  The  lai-ger  milla  receive  rice  oa 
agdn,  and  is  then  "  Imd  by,"  that  is,  the  "joint  toll  beside  cleaning  that  belonging  to  their  pro- 
water"  is  put  on  to  reman  until  the  grain  is  prietors.  From  the  mill  the  nee  is  passed 
matured,  which  may  be  two  months,  A  few  throngh  an  inclined  revolving  cylindrical  wire 
daysbeforecutting,thewateriBrunoff  and  the  screen,  the  gratings  of  which  grow  coarser 
ditches  are  washed  ont  by  the  succeeding  tide,  toward  the  lower  end.  It  ia  thus  assorted  into 
The  rice  is  cut  with  a  Mckle,  and  is  carefully  a  number  of  products.  At  the  upper  end  of 
laid  aoroBS  the  high  and  thick  stnbble  to  cnre.  tlie  screen  the  flour  p^sea  throngh,  next  the 
Each  hand  carries  S  or  4  rows,  and  his  daily  eyes  and  small  pieces  of  broken  rice,  then  the 
task  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  nest  day  after  "middling  rice,"  which  consists  of  larger  frag- 
cutting,  when  the  dew  is  off,  the  rice  is  hound  menta  and  of  the  smaller  grains,  and  lastly  the 
in  sheaves,  and  either  borne  on  the  heads  of  "prime  rice,"  or  best  and  mostly  unbroken 
the  laborers  or  packed  in  lai-ge  flats,  each  one  grains.  The  head  rice  or  Jargest  grains  of  ali, 
carrying  the  product  of  5  to  7  acres,  to  be  cOn-  together  with  the  rough  that  escaped  the  mill, 
veyed  to  the  barn  yard.  It  is  there  stacked  in  pass  out  at  the  lower  end  and  are  thence  re- 
emall  ricks,  and  when  thoroughly  cured  it  ia  turned  to  the  mill.    The  prime  rice  as  it  falls 
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throngh  the  soreen.  descends  to  the  "  polish-  EIOE,  Indian,  or  "Wateb  Oats,  the  seed  of 

ing"  or  "  brushing  screen,"  which  ia  a  vertical  skania  aqtiatica,  a  oomraoa  gramineous  plant 

cyliader,  laid  up  and  down  with  shreds  of  inthe  United  States,  growing  in  shallow  water, 

sheepskin,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  within  and  on  the  swampy  borders  of  streaias,  most 

a  wire  screen.    The  rice,  falling  down  in  the  abundant  in  the  H".  W.  states  and  in  Canada, 

spafle  between  these,  ia  swept  clean  of  the  It  produces  a  gr^n  having  some  resemblance 

floor  that  adheres  to  it,  and  is  discharged  he-  to  rice,  whicii  is  sometimes  gathered  by  the 

low  in  a  perfectly  clean  and  polished  condition.  Indians  and  used  for  food. 

It  ia  received  in  barrels  iolding  about  6  cwt.  EIOE,  a  S.  E,  co.  of  Minn.,  drmned  by  the 

each,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market.    The  head  waters  of  Cannon  river ;  ai'ea,  about  430 

middhng  and  small  rice,  being  cleaned  hy  a  fan,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,543.    It  was  fonned 

are  kept  for  home  oonsumption. — The  chemical  from  "ffabashaw  co,  in  1853  or  1853,  and  has 

composition  of  Carolina  rice  was  found  by  been  since  further  reduced.'     Capital,  Fari- 

Braconnot  to  be  as  follows;  starch  85.07  per  banlt. 

cent.,  vegetable  fibre  4.80j  water  6,  gluten  EICE,  Ltttebk,  an  American  clergyman  and 
3.80,  gum  O.Tl,  oncrystallizahle  sugar  0.39,  mis3ionary,borninlTorthborough,6fiss., March 
fixed  oil  0.18,  saline  subatanoes  0.40.  Pi-of.  25,  1783,  died  in  Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Sept. 
0.  II.  Shepard  found  the  ash  of  the  clean  rioe,  25,  1836.  He  was  gi-aduated  at  Williams  ool- 
amoanting  to  0.487  in  100  parts,  to  consist  of  lege  in  1810,  entered  Andover  theological  sem- 
78  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  ti'noes  inary,  and  was  one  of  the  5  students  whose 
of  phosphate  of  magnet,  phosphate  of  potash  application  to  the  general  association  of  Massa- 
nearly  5  per  cent.,  and  ailioa  sometimes  20  per  ohusetts  led  to  the  fonnaiioQ  of  the  Ameiiean 
cent.  Traces  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  cliloride  board  of  commissioner  for  foreign  missions, 
of  potassium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  On  Feb.  6, 3813,  with  Meaars.  Judson,  HeweU, 
of  mt^nesia  were  also  observed.  The  husk,  Hall,  and  Nott,  he  was  oi-dained  as  a  foreign 
commonly  called  chaff  or  offal,  contains  97.55  missionary  at  Salero,  Mass.,  and  a  few  days 
per  cent,  of  silica,  together  with  small  pro-  after,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott, 
portions  of  the  severM  salts  named. — As  an  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Calcutta.  Dnring 
article  of  food  rice  owes  its  value  to  the  large  the  voyage  Mr.  Eice  adopted  Baptist  views,  and 
amount  of  ataroh  it  contwns,  and  to  the  gjuten,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta  found  that  Mr.  Judson 
which  by  other  analyses  beside  Braconnot's  had  reached  the  same  conviction.  He  wm 
has  been  found  to  amount  to  7.6  per  cent,  It  baptized  in  Oalcntta  about  4  months  after  his 
la  moreover  easily  digested,  and  being  entirely  arrival.  As  this  change  separated  these  two 
free  from  lasative  properues  is  an  excellent  missionaries  from  the  boai'd  which  had  sent 
diet  in  wai-m  climates,  where  a  tendency  to  them  out,  it  was  thought  beat  tlmt  Mr.  Eiee 
diarrhcea  is  common.  It  is  from  its  composi-  should  return  to  America  to  incite  the  Baptist 
tion  evidently  better  adapted  for  nse  in  such  churches  to  the  misaionary  work^  while  MJr. 
climates  than  in  cold  regions ;  for  while  it  con-  Judson  remiuned  in  India  as  a  missionary.  He 
tains  the  most  starch  it  is  the  most  deficient  in  accordingly  sailed  in  March,  1818,  and  ad- 
oil  of  all  the  onltivated  grmns.  In  fiesh-pro-  dressed  himself  to  hb  duty  with  such  zeal  that 
ducing  elements  it  is  far  inferior  to  wheat  or  numerous  missionary  sooietira  were  oi^nnized. 
Indian  corUj  and  is  not  half  so  rich  as  oats.  In  and  in  tte  spring  of  1614  the  Baptist  general 
cookery  it  is  naed  both  whole  and  in  flour,  convention  wasformed,  and  immediately  adopt- 
The  common  method  of  cooking  the  former  is  ed  Messra.  Judson  and  Eice  as  its  missionaiiea, 
to  boil  it  in  water  properly  salted,  the  rice  It  was  deemed  expedient  however  that  Mr. 
being  introduced  into  the  water  after  this  is  Eice  should  remain  for  a  time  in  the  United 
boiling  hot.  In  4  or  5  minutes  the  water  is  States  to  md  in  raising  flmds,  and  his  labors  in 
drained  off,  and  the  pot  covered  is  left  20  min-  this  canse  were  very  successful.  He  also  pro- 
ntes  longer  on  the  coals.  The  rice  is  then  jected  the  eatablisliment  of  the  Columbian 
ready  to  be  served  up  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  coUege  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  10  or  12 
also  made  into  pnddings,  as  is  the  ground  rice,  years  was  its  financial  agent  and  manager,  as 
Of  the  latter  are  made  varieties  of  bread  and  well  aa  general  agent  for  the  missionai'y  board, 
of  griddle  cakes.  In  medical  practice  a  decoc-  He  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  was 
tion  known  aa  rice  water  is  often  prescribed  not  perhaps  a  skilfid  financier ;  and  in  1828 
as  a  nutritive  drink  in  fevers  and  inflarumatory  the  Baptist  general  convenlion  severed  its  con- 
affections  of  the  bowels,  Inngs,  and  kidneys,  nection  with  the  college,  of  which  Mr.  Eioo 
Its  decoction  fermented  and  distilled  produces  continued  to  be  the  agent  till .  his  death.  He 
the  spirituous  liquor  known  as  aiTaok.  A  use-  was  a  powerful  and  effective  rather  than  an  elo- 
ful  cement  ia  readily  prepared  from  rice  by  mix-  quent  preacher.  During  his  laborious  career 
ing  the  flour  with  cold  water  and  boiling.  It  he  published  numerous  appe^s  and  addresses, 
dries  nearly  transparent,  and  is  used  in  mak-  EIOE  BIED,  or  Java  Spabbow.  See  Enron, 
ing  many  articles  in  paper.  Made  with  little  EIOE  BUNTING.  See  Boeoline. 
water  it  may  be  moulded  into  models,  busts,  Ac,  EIOE  PAPER,  a  vai'iety  of  paper  prepared 
Althongh  BO  rich  in  starch,  it  has  not  been  in  China  and  Japim.  from  the  stems  of  the 
found  an  economical  material  for  supplying  msehynorti&ie  pahtdoaa.  (See  Papbe,  vol.  xii. 
that  article.  p,  Y83.) 
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EIOH,  OtAUDina  Jambs,  an  English  traveller  ing  rouch  skiil  and  energj  in  the  war,  and  tlie 
and  acliolai-,  bom  near  Dijon,  Borgnndy,  March  duchy  was  ceded  to  him  hy  hia  father,  whose 
28,  1'18'T,  died  in  Shiraz,  Persia,  Oct.  5,  1821.  conduct  witli  respect  to  it,  however,  sliows  that 
When  15  years  old  he  was  familiar  with  Arabic,  lie  did  not  consider  the  a<!t  of  cession  as  one  o( 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish.  In  binding  force.  The  last  rebellion,  in  Aqiiitaine 
1808  he  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  East  India  was  luded  by  Richard's  elder  brother,  Henry, 
company's  service,  and  in  1804  was  made  a  whose  death  brought  it  to  an  end,  and  Kichnrd 
writer  at  Bombay.  He  was  appointed  secre-  became  heir  apparent,  hb  eldest  brother,  Wil- 
tary  to  Mr.  Look,  conanl-general  to  Egypt,  but  liam,  having  died  young.  The  king  then  de- 
went  first  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  to  sired  that  Richard  should  ^ve  up  Aquiteine  fo 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  Turkish.  He  then  hia  brother  John,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and 
visited  Egypt,  and  having  perfectly  acquired  by  their  father's  orders  John  and  Geofirey 
the  Arabic  language,  he  travelled  over  a  great  ravaged  their  brother's  territories,  wLich  Eich- 
part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  as  a  Kamelute,  ard  punished  by  invading  Brittany,  of  which 
Tisited  the  grand  m.osque  at  Damascus  with  a  Geoffrey  was  ruler.  Tbe  king  then  interfered 
company  of  pilgrims,  and  flnaDy  reached  Baa-  to  restore  peace.  Richard  subsequently  sur- 
Bor^,  whence  he  sailed  to  Bombay.  Arriving  rendered  Aquitaine  to  hia  mother,  bnt  it  was 
there  in  Sept.  180T,  he  took  up  his  residence  shortly  after  restored  to  him,  and  by  his 
in  the  house  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  father's  ordei-s  he  eutered  upon  a  war  with 
danghter  he  married  the  following  year.  In  the  count  of  Toulouse,  which  was  sucoessfully 
1808  lie  was  appointed  by  the  East  India  com-  waged,  In  the  war  between  Henry  IT.  and 
pany  resident  at  Bagdad,  whe^e  he  remained  Philip  Angnstus  in  1187,  Richard  showed  no 
about  6  years.  He  made  colleotiona  of  oriental  want  of  fidelity  to  Ma  father,  but  before  it 
manuscripts,  medals,  aad  ooina,  and  of  the  could  be  decided  the  interference  of  the  pope 
gems  and  engraved  stones  fonnd  among  the  put  a  stop  to  hosfUitiea  Bichard  hecnme  in- 
rnina.of  Baboon,  Hineveh,  and  Otesiphon.  In  limate  with  Philip,  which  was  offenave  to 
1811  he  visited  liie  site  of  Babylon,  and  pnb-  Henry,  and  the  prince  was  led  to  seize  his 
lished  a  work  on  ita  remains  under  the  title  father's  treasure  at  Chinon,  which  he  employed 
of  a  "Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,"  in  fortilying  castlea  in Poitou,  at  tte instiga'Son 
Major  Renaell,  in  the  "  Arohfeologia,"  having  of  the  Fi'ench  king.  Soon,  however,  a  rebon- 
doubted  some  of  his  conclusions,  ifr.  Rich  ciliation  was  effected  between  the  English 
nndertook  a  second  iouiney  to  that  place,  monarch  and  his  sou,  and  the  latter  took  the 
and  in  1818  pabliahed  a  "  Second  Memoir  on  croas  in  the  tliird  cmsade;  but  in  spite  of  his 
Babylon."  In  1813  he  left  Bagdad  on  account  vow  he  had  to  renew  the  war  with  the  count 
of  his  health,  went  to  Constantinople,  and  of  Toulouse,  and  with  success.  He  also  took 
afterward  to  Paris,  and  in  1815  returned  to  part  in  the  nest  contest  between  Henry  and 
Bagdad,  In  1830  he  travelled  in  Eoordistan,  Philip  ;  but  a  report  prevailing  that  his  father 
going  as  fai'  east  ss  Sinna.  After  his  death,  intended  to  esclude  iim  from  the  auccession, 
which  happened  on  atour  to  Shiraz,  the  journal  and  confer  the  crown  npon  Prince  John,  Rich- 
he  kept  during  this  journey  was  pnbhdied  by  ard  did  homage  to  Philip  for  hia  Enghsh  ter- 
hie  widow  under  the  title  of  "  Nai-rative  of  a  ritories  in  Trance,  under  certain  reservations. 
Eeffldence  in  Eoordistan"  (1836).  His  oolieo-  In  the  war  that  followed,  Philip  and  Richard 
tions  were  purchased  by  parliament  for  the  were  victorious,  and  dictated  terms  to  Henry, 
British  museum,  who  soonafierdiedof  mortification,  cursing  Ins 

EIOHAED  I.  (OiEUK  DE  Lion),  second  king  sons.  Eichard  became  kuig,  July  6, 1189,  and 
of  England  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  bora  in  was  greatly  affected  by  his  father's  death.  It 
Osford  in  Sept  1167,  died  April  6,  11S9.  He  is  some  escuse  for  his  frequent  rebellions,  that 
was  the  Sd  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  of  his  mother  waa  ill  treated  by  hia  father,  and 
Aquitaine,  and  great-grandson  in  the  female  that  Henry  had  seduced  the  princess  Alice, 
line  of  Henry  L,  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror,  eister  of  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  been  prom- 
He  received  the  chivalrous  education  that  was  ised  to  Eichard  in  marriage.  Henry  was  of  a 
common  at  that  period,  aud  became  renowned  jealous  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  by  his  con- 
fer hia  proficiency  in  anns,  and  for  his  fondness  duct  created  the  rebellions  from  which  he  suf- 
fer music  and  poetry.  His  iierce  and  turbulent  fered  so  much.  Domestic  diasenrions,  too,  were 
ohacaoter  early  manifested  itself,  aa  did  also  hia  the  inheritance  of  the  Angevine  and  Honnan 
ability  as  a  soldier.  He  engaged  with  his  fanilies  that  met  in  the  person  of  Henry  11.  It 
brothers  Henry  and  Geoffrey  in  a  revolt  against  was  B^d  of  him;  "He  comea  from  the  devil, 
Henry  II.  before  he  had  completed  his  10th  and  to  thedevilhe  willreturn."  "Tliejealous 
year,  and  fied  to  France,  where  he  was  knight-  Eleanor,"  says  Michelet,  "  with  the  passion  and 
ed  by  Louis  TIL  Claiming  Aquitaine  and  vindiotiveness  of  her  sontJiei'n  blood,  enoour- 
Poitou,  he  was  compelled  to  ^ve  way  before  aged  her  sons'  diaobedience,  and  trained  tbem 
hia  father,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  and  by  to  parricide.  These  youths,  in  whose  veins 
whom  he  was  forgiven.  He  waa  then  known  mingled  the  blood  of  so  many  difiTerent  races, 
ss  file  count  of  Poiton,  but  claimed  to  be  duke  Norman,  Aquitanian,  and  Saxon,  seemed  to  en- 
of  Aqnitaine.  He  was  employed  against  the  tertain,  over  and  above  the  violence  of  the 
rebels  in  Aquitaine,  whom  he  subdued,  show-  Eulka  of  Anjou  and  the  Williams  of  England, 
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all  the  opposing  hatred  and  discord  of  these  While  at  Cyprus  he  married  Berengaria.  On 
races.  TJiej  never  knew  whether  they  were  June  1  he  sailed  for  Acre,  captui'ing  a  Saracenic 
from  the  south  or  the  north ;  they  only  knew  ship  on  his  way.  He  foun.d  the  French  king  at 
that  they  hated  one  another,  and  their  father  Acre,  and  that  rivalry  which  defeated  the  oh- 
worse  than  all.  They  could  not  ti-ace  back  ject  of  the  crusaders  soon  broke  out,  Philip 
their  ancestry,  without  finding  at  each  descent  mvoring  the  faction  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
eitlier  rape,  or  incest,  or  fratricide."  Richard's  while  Eichard  supported  Guy  of  Lusignan. 
fondness  for  poetry  and  music  heoame  one  Philip  wished  to  assault  Acre  immediately,  to 
of  the  means  for  increasing  the  discord  that  which  Eichard  objected,  as  all  his  troops  had 
prevailed  in  the  Plantagenet  family;  for  it  not  arrived,  and  he  was  himself  suffering  from 
placed  him  under  the  influence  of  Bertrand  de  the  pestilence  that  was  raging  in  the  Chris- 
Born,  who  devoted  his  powers  to  breed  strife  tian  nost.  Philip  made  the  attack,  and  was 
between  Henry  II.  and  his  sons,  never  allowing  beaten.  During  his  illness  Eichard  is  said  to 
them  to  remain,  according  to  Tiiierry,  for  an  have  received  many  courtesies  from  Saladin.  He 
jnstalit  upon  a  good  understanding,  but  con-  slowly  recovered,  and  the  siege  was  prosecuted, 
Btently  animating  them  one  against  the  other  every  attempt  of  Saladin  to  relieve  the  place 
by  the  m'nentm  or  satirical  songs  so  greatly  in  failing.  Acre  was  surrendered  July  13, 1191, 
vogue  at  that  time.  At  the  beginning  of  his  and  on  Aug.  1  Philip  sailed  for  France.  On 
reign  Eichard  exhibited  a  fair  and  moderate  the  20th  Eichard  caused  hia  Saraoen  prisoners 
spirit  in  his  intercourse  with  his  subjects,  to  be  butchered,  because  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
with  contemporary  prinoes,  and.  with  his  rela-  render  of  Acre  had  not  been  fuMlled;  and  the 
tives.  He  freed  his  mother  from  tlie  imprison-  next  day  he  began  his  march  toward  Jerusalem, 
roent  to  which  she  had  been  consigned  by  her  suffering  much  from  the  active  operations  of 
lata  husband.  Tlie  bigoted  peoplenaving  risen  the  light  troops  of  Saladin,  The  battle  of  As- 
against  and  maasaored  the  Jews  at  tlie  time  ef  enr  was  fought  Sept.  7,  the  crusadera  com- 
hia  coronation,  he  condemned  their  conduct,  pletely  defeating  the  Saracens.  Joppa  waa 
and  protected  tie  proscribed  race.  His  prepa-  taken  by  Eichard,  who  was  prevented  from, 
rations  for  the  fnlfllment  of  Ms  vow  as  a  orusa-  marching  at  once  upon  Ascalon  by  the  oppo- 
der.in  connection  with  Philip  Augustas,  while  sition  of  his  assodates,  who  prefeiTed  making 
the  emperor  of  Gei-many,  Frederic  Bai-baroBsa,  Joppa  the  basis  of  then-  operations,  Eichard 
was  starting  with  a  vast  army  for  tl  m  h  wever  persevered,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
purpose,  were  can'ied  on  vigorously  d  th  y  ading  force  proceeded  to  Ascalon,  which 
show  that  he  was  acareM  and  prud  1 1  d  h  eached  Jan.  30,  1193,  and  where  he  was 
and  not  the  mere  knight  errant  on  a  th  ed  by  most  of  the  Trench  troops.  There- 
that  he  is  generally  drawn.  The  f,  nm  nt  b  Iding  of  the  walls  was  commenced  and  com- 
of  England  was  placed  in  the  ha  d  t  tl  pi  d,  and  Eichai'd  hoped  that  in  the  spring 
bisliops  of  Ely  and  Durham.  OnJun  9  11  0  1  hould  be  able  to  invest  Jerusalem ;  bntthe 
the  French  and  English  ai-raiea  m  t  th  d  nsions  of  the  Ohiistia^s  were  renewed, 
pliuna  of  Vezelay,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  and  marred  his  plans.  The  news  from  England, 
100,000  strong,  beside  attendants  and  camp  fol-  too,  required  that  he  shoidd  return  home.  Still 
lowers.  Separating,  Phihp  led  his  forces  to  he  adhered  to  the  pm'poae  of  the  crusade,  and 
Genoa,  while  Eichard  proceeded  to  Maraeilles.  made  wrangements  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
Embarking  with  a  small  part  of  his  forces,  he  but  Saladin  had  so  fortified  that  city  that  it 
coasted  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  his  fleet  reaiied  was  considered  impregnable.  Eichard  then 
Messina  in  advance  of  him,  where  Philip  soon  expressed  his  readiness  to  lead  an  expedition 
aftei'wai'd  appeared.  Eichard  airived  Sept.  33.  into  Egypt,  but  was  not  heeded.  He  returned 
The  aatumn  and  winter  were  passed  by  the  cru-  to  Acre,  July  26,  and  was  about  to  embark  for 
saders  in  Sidly,  which  led  to  mnch  tronble,  England,whenheheard  that  Joppa  was  in  dau- 
Eichai'd  becoming  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  ger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
ting  of  Sicily  and  his  subjects,  in  which  the  Hastening  to  its  relief,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
French  favored  the  latter.  While  at  Mesana,  a  force,  he  defeated  Saladin,  and  afterward  de- 
treaty  was  made  between  Eichard  and  Philip,  fended  the  place  against  an  attacli  by  the  Mo- 
which  set  the  former  free  from  his  obligation  hammedans.  A  tmce  soon  followed  these 
toward  the  latter's  sister  Alice,  and  enabled  him  Christian  victories,  and  Eichard  left  Acre  Oct. 
to  arrange  for  his  marriage  witJi  Berengaria,  9, 1192.  He  was  shipwrecked  at  the  head  of 
daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Havarre,  who  ar-  the  Adriatic,  and  while  seeking  to  continue  his 
rived  in  Sicily  in  company  with  his  mother,  journey  by  land  he  became  the  prisoner  of 
Leaving  Messina,  April  10,  1191,  his  fleet  en-  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  insulted 
countered  rough  weather,  and  some  of  his  ships  and  struck  in  Palestine.  The  German  emperor, 
were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  tiieir  Henry  VI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Fi-ederic, 
crews  were  inhospitably  treated  by  the  ruler  of  who  had  perished  in  the  expedition,  approved 
that  island,  Isaac  Comnenus,  who  endeavored  of  the  duke's  conduct  in  seizing  and  imprison- 
to  get  possession  of  the  persons  of  Berengaria  Ing  the  English  king,  intending  to  share  the 
and  of  Richard's  sister  Joan,  dowager  qnecn  of  money  he  should  be  made  to  pay  for  his  ran- 
Bicily.  Eichard  oonqnered  the  island  in  afort-  som.  The  king  of  France  was  desirous  that 
night,  and  made  Isaac  a  perpetual  prisoner.  Eichard  should  not  be  released,  and  Piinca 
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John  sought  his  brother's  crown;  but  the  em-  Kent,  one  "Walter  the  Tiler,  having  knocked  on 
peror,  though  willing  to  please  Philip  and  the  head  a  tax  gatherer  who  had  insulted  hia 
John,  was  compelled  to  release  Richard,  ac-  daughter,  was  made  chief  of  fJio  ineorgenta, 
cording  to  terms  agreed  upon,  and  he  reached  and  hence  the  popular  rising  is  known  as  Vat 
England  March  20, 1194.  The  greater  part  of  Tyler's  rebellion.  The  people  rose  in  9  conn- 
the  latter-  years  of  hia  reign  was  passed  in  ties,  and  at  first  thei-e  was  no  enmity  felt  by 
iFrance,  where  he  carried  on  almost  constant  them  to  the  young  king,  the  evils  that  afflicted 
warfare  with  Philip -Augustus,  in  which  he  won  the  country  being  attributed  to  his  counsellors; 
brilliant  successes,  that  do  not  seem  to  have  and  they  compelled  all  persons  whom  they  met 
produced  any  permanent  effect.  In  1199  he  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  commons, 
laid  Mege  to  the  castle  of  Chalus,  to  compel  Yet  the  insuiTeolion  partook  of  the  character 
the  discount  of  Limoges  to  surrender  a  treasure  of  the  Jaeguerie  that  had  occurred  in  Prance 
that  had  been  found  in  one  of  his  fields,  and  33  yearsbefore.  An  itinerant  preacher,  named 
whidi  Eichai-d  cltumed  as  sovereign  lord  of  the  John  Ball,  whom  they  bad  released  from  the 
soil.  Here  he  received  a  wound,  from  which,  piison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned  by  the 
as  it  was  nnskilflilly  ti'eated,  he  died.  He  left  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  for  preaching  doc- 
no  legitimate  children,  and  his  wife,  Berengaria,  trines  like  those  of  Wjoliffe,  was  made  their 
who  survived  him  many  years,  never  visited  chaplain  by  the  insurgents,  and  he  proclaimed 
England.  Though  popular  as  an  English  mon-  the  most  radical  theories  concerning  the  primi- 
aron,  Richard  was  not  an  Englishman,  and  bnt  a  tive  equality  of  man.  They  marched  upon 
small  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  England,  London,  and  assembled  to  the  number  of  100,- 
EICHARD  IL,  8th  king  of  England  of  the  000  on  Bloekheath,  Jane  12,  1381.  The  city 
house  of  Plantagenet,  born  in  Bordeaux,  Jan.  was  entered,  the  tower  seized,  and  tie  arch- 
7,  1387,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  at  bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  treasnrer,  and  sev- 
Pontefract  castle,  Feb.  14,  1400.  He  was  the  era!  other  pei-sona  of  eminence,  were  put  to 
second  and  only  suiTiving  child  of  Edward  the  deatli.  There  was  some  plundering,  and  the 
Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  HI.  His  palace  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  destroyed, 
motlier  was  Joan,  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Kent,  The  early  demanda  made  upon  tliekingwera 
whobecamecountessof  Kent  iu  her  own  right,  deemed  reasonable,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
and  who  was  a  cousin  of  the  Black  Prince.  Her  slavery,  the  commutation  of  the  dues  of  villen- 
second  husband  was  Lord  Holland,  who  died  age,  free  trade  in  the  market  towns,  &c ;  and 
in  1860,  and  in  1881  she  became  Edward's  wife,  the  kii^  promised  that  they  shonld  all  be  com- 
The  prince  dyingJane8,1376,Eichard  became  pUed  with,  whereupon  many  of  the  people  re- 
heir  apparent,  and  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  tui-ned  to  their  liomes.  Tyler  now  became  in- 
England  June  21,  1377,  on  tiio  death  of  hia  soleut,  and  made  further  demands  upon  the 
grandfather.  His  coronation  took  place  the  king,  compliance  with  which  was  impossible ; 
same  year,  July  16.  A  council  was  appointed  and  in  an  interview  with  Richard,  he  behaved 
to  conduct  the  business  of  government,  the  so  arrogantly  that  he  was  slain  by  Sir  WilUam 

S'neipal  members  being   the  king's  uncles.  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London,    The  king, 

e  war  between  England  and  France  was  who  was  in  his  IBtii  year,  immediately  placed 

eontinu^to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  former  hmiselfattheheadof  therebels.therebysaving 

country,     Scotland  was  hostile  to  England ;  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  attendants. 

and  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  They  accepted  him,  and  he  led  them  into  the 

the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  by  right  of  their  country,  and  allowed  them  to  depart  without 

wives  expected  to  obtain  possession  of  Spain,  molestation.    Thepromiseamade  to  the  people 

was  the  cause  of  trouble  between  England  and  were  not  kept,  and  they  were  punished  with 

the  peninsula.      The  people  were    disgusted  merciless  severity,  Tresilian,  chief  justiceof  the 

with  tte  failures  of  tlieir  arms,  and  the  odium  king's  bench,  anticipating  the  pai-t  which  Jef- 

that  was  attached  to  the  governmettt  of  Ed-  fteys  played  3  centuries  later.    Richard  was 

wai'd  III.  in  the  last  days  of  that  monarch  was  married  to  Anne  of  Bohemia,  eldest  daughter 

increased  by  the  general  bad  rule  of  the  regents,  of  Charles  IT.,  emperor  of  Gemiany,  of  tho 

It  was  found  necessary  to  lay  new  and  heavy  house  of  Luxemburg,  and  son  of  that  blind 

taxes,  which  were  rigorously  collected.    The  king  of  Bohemia,  John,  who  was  slain  at  Cr6- 

first  poll  tax,  which  bore  upon  peraons  in  good  cy,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  house  of  Yaiois. 

circumstances,  was  submitted  to ;  bnt  when  the  An  invasion  of  Scotland  was  made  in  1385, 

taxwaa  extended  to  j>ersons  of  every  condition,  the  king  heading  a  large  army,  which  accom- 

3  groats  being  levied  on  eifcli  male  and  female  plished  little.    The  duke  of  Gloucester,  one 

above  the  age  of  15  years,  the  returns  were  of  the  king's  uncles,  made  himself  master  of 

small.    This  was  atti'ibuted  to  negligent  collec-  the  kii^dom,  but  Eichard  was  induced  by  his 

tion,  and  a,  commission  was  appointed  to  en-  favorite,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  attempt  to  throw 

force  tlie  tax.    The  proceedings  of  Uie  commis-  off  the  yoke.    The  consequence  was  a  contest 

sioners  were  of  the  most  inquisitorial  charao-  between  the  ting  and  his  favorite,  supported  by 

ter,  and  were  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people  their  adherents,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 

from  the  insidts  to  young  women  which  they  house,  supported  by  most  of  the  nobles,  and  by 

involved ;  and  resistance  was  made  in  Essex,  tho  people.     Gloucester  triumphed,  and  was 

and  aoon  afterward  in  Kent.    At  Dartford,  in  placed  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  regency  in 
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1386,  which  held  sovereign  power.  In  138T  the  he  was  starved  to  death.  It  haa  been  ijlaHwMy 
ting,  who  waa  aided  hy  the  judges,  sought  to  maintwned  by  an  eminent  Scotch  historian, 
recover  his  power,  bnt  Gloucester  defeated  his  Mr,  iPraser  Tytler,  that  Eichnrd  escaped  from 
soldiei's,  and  slaughtered  or  banished  his  imme-  Pontefract,  and  fied  to  the  Western  islands,  waa 
diate  supporter,  Oxford,  who  had  been  made  there  recognized,  and  carried  to  the  Scotch 
dnke  of  L-eland,  being  one  of  those  who  went  court,  where  he  died  in  1419,  and  was  buiied 
into  exile.  Two  years  later  .the  king  was  more  at  Stirling.  Eichard  was  a  wealc  prince,  and 
euoce33fuI,andchangedhifiministera,Glonoe3ter  owed  his  fall  to  his  fondness  for  farorites,  to 
Limsdf  being  removed.  The  dnke  of  Lancaa-  the  vehemence  of  his  despotism  in  the  latter 
ter  supported  the  ting,  who  was  now  2S  years  part  of  his  reign,  find  to  the  wantonness  of  his 
old,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  keeping  expenditures,  which  England  was  then  ill  able 
np  tie  regency.  The  Fi-enoh  war  languished,  to  oeai'.  That  he  was  partial  to  peace  did  not 
and  that  with  Scotland  was  remarkable  only  help  him  to  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and 
for  the  battle  of  Otterboarae,  in  which  the  the  Frenidi  alliance  assisted  to  swell  the  car- 
Scotch  were  victorious.  A  truce  for  35  years  rent  of  nnpopularity  by  wMch  he  was  at  last 
was  conclnded  with  France,  and,  Queen  Anne  swept  away.  He  was  fond  of  literature,  like 
having  died  in  1394,  it  was  provided  that  most  of  the  Pknfagenets,  and  appreciated  and 
lUchard  ^ould  mari-y  Isabella,  daughter  of  eiyoyed  the  works  of  Chancer,  Gower,  and 
Charles  TI.,  in  1396,  though  the  princess  was  Froissart.  In  the  16th  year  of  his  reign  (1396) 
but  9  years  old.  Glouaester  endeavored  to  re-  the  statute  of  prmmunire  was  enacted, 
cover  Ms  former  power,  but  failed,  the  ting  EIOHAED  III.,  last  king  of  England  of  the 
hoing  supported  by  pai-Iiament,  and  crushing  Plantagenet  line,  bom  at  Fotheringay  castle, 
his  enemies.  Tlie  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry  Oct.  3,  1453,  tilled  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
and  the  earl  of  Wai'wick  were  banished,  the  field,  Aug.  22,  1485.  He  was  the  11th  okild 
earl  of  Arundel  was  beheaded,  and  the  duke  and  8th  son  of  Eichard,  duke  of  York,  and  of 
of  Gloucester  was  imprisoned  at  Calais,  where  his  wife,  Oecily  Neville,  daughter  of  the  earl 
he  died  under  oirourastanoes  that  created  the  of  Westmoreland.  The  dnke  of  Tork  was  de- 
suspicion  that  lie  had  been  murdered  by  the  scended  in  tlie  female  line  from  Lionel,  duke 
king's  orders.  Eichard  banished  Henry  of  of  Clarence,  3d  son  of  Edward  HI.,  and  the 
Bohngbi-oke,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  English  throne  was  held  by  Henry  ¥1.,  great- 
1898,  for  10  years ;  and  on  the  death  of  Lan-  grandson  of  John,  dnke  of  Lancaster,  Edward 
caster  he  made  the  term  of  baniehraeat  per-  IH.'s  4th  son.  York  became  the  chief  of  that 
petual,  and  seized  the  estates  of  the  exile.  As  party  which  sought  to  set  aside  the  line  of  Lan- 
ELchard  had  now  become  very  unpopular,  Hen-  caster,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  atWake- 
ry  determined  to  return  to  England,  under  pre-  field  at  the  close  of  1460,  and  immediately  ex- 
tence  of  recovering  his  pateiTial  estates,  taking  ecuted.  His  son  Eichard  waa  a  victim  of  the 
advantage  of  the  Iting's  absence,  behaving  gone  wars  of  those  limes  ^ven  in  his  childhood,  and 
to  Ireland.  In  July,  1399,  he  landed  at  Kaven-  was  a  prisoner  at  the  age  of  7  years.  On  his 
spur,  accompanied  by  a  few  eminent  English-  fatlier's  death,  Eichard  was  sent  by  his  mother 
men,  who  also  had  been  banished  by  Eichard,  to  Hti'echt  When  his  eldest  brother  became 
He  was  joined  by  several  powei-ful  nobles,  king  of  England,  in  1461,  as  Edward  lY.,  Eich- 
whose  example  was  promptly  followed  by  peo-  ard  was  brought  home,  and  made  duke  of  Glou- 
ple  of  all  degrees,  and  London  supported  the  cester,  Sov,  4,  and  large  possessions  were  con- 
cause  of  Lancaster.  Eichard  returned  from  ferred  npoa  him.  Of  his  life  for  some  years 
Ireland,  but  was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  after  this  date  nothing  is  positively  known,  but 
deposed  by  parliament,  a  rennnciation  of  the  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  made  the  wai'd  of 
crown  having  previously  been  obtiuned  from  the  eai'l  of  Warwick,  "  the  king  maker,"  and 
him.  Lancaster  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  that  he  resided  mostly  at  Midolehaui  oeatle, 
became  kmg  aa  Henry  IT.  Parliament  thus  In  his  Y4Xh  year  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
set  aside  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne,  garter.  Hiaflrstpublicactwas  toaid  in  escort- 
Eoger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  (grandson  of  ing  his  sister  Margai'et  to  M-ai-gate,  when  she 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  3d  son  of  Edward  was  married  to  the  heir  of  the  dnke  of  Bur- 
III.),  upon  whom  an  earlier  parliament  had  set-  gundy,  in  1408.  The  ting  was  strongly  at- 
tled  the  crown,  in  accordance  with  the  received  taohed  to  Eichard,  who  repaid  his  affection 
laws  of  inheritance.  The  bishop  of  Caidisle  with  a  fanatical  fidelity,  which  Warwick  could 
opposed  the  deposition  of  Eichard  II.,  and  the  not  shake.  Beside  greatly  increasing  Eichard's 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  wealth  by  gi'ants  of  the  forfeited  estates  of 
on  the  ground  of  divine  right.  Eichard  was  im-  Lancastrian  nobles,  the  king  created  him  lord 
prisoned  in  Pontefract  castle,  and  it  is  supposed  high  admiral  and  chief  constable  of  England 
that  he  waa  there  murdered  by  his  keeper,  Sir  for  life,  and  nominated  him  chief  justice  of 
Piers  Exton.  A  corpse,  purporting  to  be  that  South  Wales  in  1468.  When  the  earl  of  War- 
of  the  ei-king,  was  exhibited  in  London  for  wick  and  the  dute  of  Clarence  (the  king's 
two  days,  and  wiis  buried  in  Westminster  ab-  brother  George)  i-ebelled,  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
bey;  but  the  tomb  having  been  accidentally  ter  was  appointed  commissioner  of  an'ay  in 
opened,  long  afterward,  no  marks  of  violence  the  county  of  Gloucester,  March  26,  1470 ;  and 
were  found  on  the  skuU.    One  story  was,  that  on  April  IG  he  was  named  to  the  same  office 
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in  Devonshire  fiiid  Cornwall.  The  same  year  Edw^ard  was  bom  ia  1478.  Gloucester  exerted 
he  was  made  warden  of  the  northern  marchea;  Ms  influence  with  the  ting  to  mitigate  thehor- 
and  in  September  he  aoeompanied  the  king  rors  of  the  contests  of  those  times,  and  espe- 
when  he  fled  to  Flanders  because  of  the  tri-  ciallyinbehalf  of  the  Nevilles.  Whea  Edward 
nniph  of  Warwick  at  the  head  of  the  Lancas-  IV,  invaded  France  in  1475,  Gloucester  aocom- 
trian  party.  The  parliament  that  then  asaem-  panied  him,  and  was  the  only  Engliahraan  of 
bled  attwnted  and  outlawed  Gloucester,  Wten  note  in  the  army  who  was  neither  corrupted 
Edward  returned  to  England,  Glonoester  was  nor  cnjoled  by  Louis  SI.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
in  his  train,  and  had  the  principal  part  in  effect-  land,  and  resumed  hia  residence  in  the  north, 
ing  that  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  With  the  hitter  quarrels  of  the  ting  and  his 
Clarence  which  restored  the  throne  to  the  brother  of  Olai'ence  Gloucester  had  no  connec- 
LouaeofYork.  At  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  tion,  and  it  is  stated  by  one  of  his  enemies 
14, 1471,  Gloucester  commanded  the  van  of  the  that  he  openly  hut  hypocritically  opposed  the 
Yorkist  army,  being  in  immediate  opposition  execution  of  Clarence.  The  only  portion  of 
to  Warwick,  and  by  his  conduct  proved  him-  Clarence's  counti'y  possessions  that  he  received 
self  to  be  ft  skilM  leader  and  a  brave  sol<Uer,  was  Barnard  casfle  in  Durham,  which  became 
and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  his  brother,  one  of  his  fiivorite  places  of  abode.  He  receiv- 
The  same  post  was  assigned  to  him  at  the  hat-  ed  the  ofBce  of  chamberlain,  made  vacant  by 
tie  of  Tewkesbury,  20  days  later,  and  Ilia  action  Clarence's  death,  was  constituted  admii-al  of 
i'ullf  justified  the  selection.  The  etory,  long  England,  Ireland,  and  Aqnitaine,  and  appointed 
received,  that  he  took  part  in  the  butchei-y  of  "  one  of  the  triers  of  petitions  "  in  the  parlia- 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  VI.|  jnent  that  met  in  1478.  War  bi-eaking  out  be- 
after  the  battle,  is  not  only  unsupported  by  tween  England  and  Scotland,  Gloucester  was 
ditect  evidence,  but  is  contradicted  by  evidence  created  lieutenant-general  of  thekiDgdom,  and 
of  a  circumstantial  character.  Nor  is  there  any  in  June,  1482,  he  took  possession  of  Berwick, 
pi-oofthathe  was  concerned  in  thedeath  of  Hen-  and  peneti-ated  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  head  of  a 
ry  VI.,  who  issupposed  to  have  been  slain  in  the  Ifli-ge  army,  and  compelled  the  Scotch  to  accede 
tower  of  London,  May  31,  In  reward  for  his  to  the  tennsof  peacehe  proposed.  He  treated 
services,  the  king  created  Gloucester  lord  high  the  vanquished  with  great  moderation,  and 
chamberlain  of  England  for  life,  the  office  having  would  not  allow  the  piUage  of  Edinburgh.  He 
been  last  previously  held  by  Wai-wick;  and  he  was  thanked  by  tlie  kin^  and  parliament  for 
endowed  him  vrith  a  large  number  of  manors  his  deeds.  One  of  the  kmg's  last  acts  was  to 
and  loi-dships  thathadbdongedtotheNevilles,  bestow  upon  his  brother  the  wavdenship  of 
and  several  forfeited  estates.  He  was  restoi-ed  the  west  marches  of  England,  the  lordship  of 
to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  which  War-  Carlisle  with  evoiy  thing  connected  therewith, 
wick  had  held  during  the  brief  restoration  of  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Edward  TV.  died 
Henry  VI.,  and  made  earl  of  Dorset  and  earl  in  April,  1488,  and  Eichard,  who  was  then  in 
of  Somerset.  He  sought  and  found  the  lady  the  north,  prepared  to  go  to  London,  and  took 
Anne  Ueville,  Warwick's  youngest  daughter,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edwai-d 
and  married  her.  This  lady  had  been  betroth-  Y,,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  him  also 
ed  toPrinceEdwardof  Lancaster,  but  the  mar-  to  take  it.  Hastening  south,  he  seized  tie 
riage  ceremony  had  not  taken  place.  After  young  king's  person,  and  escorted  him  to  the 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrians  and  the  death  capital,  having  imprisoned  Lords  Eivers  and 
of  Warwick,  Anne  was  placed  in  the  onstody  Grey,  and  some  other  persons  of  the  <^ueen 
cf  her  sister  Isabel,  duchess  of  Clarence;  and  mother's  party.  Gloucester  was  appomted 
tho  duke  of  Clarence,  who  waa  opposed  to  "  protector  and  defender  of  the  realm"  by  the 
Gloucester's  snit,  caused  Iiis  sister-in-law  to  be  council  of  state,  which  act  parliament  conJBrm- 
ooncealed,  and  she  was  for  some  time  a  kitchen  ed.  But  his  ambition  now  took  a  veiy  decid- 
girl  m  London.  She  was  found  by  Gloucester,  ed  form;  and  because  he  felt  tliat  he  had  to 
and  they  were  mai'ried  about  the  month  of  choose  between  wearing  the  crown  and  being 
March,  1473.  On  Feb.  29,  1472,  Gloucester  finally  made  a  victim  of  the  queen  mother's 
was  a  second  time  appointed  lord  high  consta-  pai'ty,  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king.  Hia 
ble  of  England.  Shortly  afterward  he  waa  proceedings  are  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
nominated  to  the  office  of  "  keeper  of  all  the  but  on  June  13  Lord  Eastings,  the  loi'd  cham- 
Iting's  forests  beyond  Trent,  for  life,"  and  jus-  berlain,  was  suddenly  seized  at  the  tower  by 
lidaiyof  NorthWalea.  OnMay20here8igned  Gloucester's  order  and  put  to  death,  without 
the  office  of  great  chamberlain,  and  took  up  his  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ofllcial  residence  at  Pontefract  castle,  as  chief  ing  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
seneschal  of  the  dudiy  of  Lancaster.  He  be-  proteotorandfortheseizure  of  thegovernment, 
came  virtual  ruler  of  the  north  of  England,  Hastings,  to  whom  Gloucester  was  attached, 
where  the  Lancastrians  were  very  numerous,  was  probably  murdered  because  Gloucester 
and  so  wisely  did  he  govern  there  that  his  knew  that  he  never  would  be  false  to  Edward 
memory  was  long  cherished  by  the  people  as  V.  The  children  of  Edward  IV.  were  declared 
that  of  a  just  prince.  Middleham  castle,  which  illegitimate,  because  their  father  had  entered 
had  been  given  him  from  the  spoil  of  Warwick,  into  a  pre-contract  with  Lady  Elinor  Butler  he- 
was  his  favorite  residence,  and  there  his  son    fore  he  married  Elizabeth  Grey.    The  young 
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king  was  set  aside  by  the  estates  of  the  realm,  daring  that  he  would  die  king  of  England, 
by  wliom  Gloucester  was  requested  to  ascend  Hia  body  was  basely  treated  by  the  viotors, 
the  vacant  throne.  He  complied,  and  became  and  was  bogged  and  bnried  by  tlie  nnns  of 
king  June  36, 1483,  with  the  style  and  title  of  Leicester  in  their  chapel.  The  reason  why 
Ei<£ardlII.  Ko  opposition  was  made  to  him.  Kiohai-d's  character  in  English  history  is  so  had 
His  coronation  toot  place  July  6.  Hia  pro-  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  VaiA  he  offended  both 
eeedings  aa  a  monarch  were  of  a  popnlar  idiar-  the  Laneaatidan  pai'ty  and  the  York  party,  and 
acter,  but  the  people  soon  began  to  niurmar  that  the  troubles  of  the  wars  of  the  roses,  grow- 
because  of  the  fata  of  the  ^oung  princes,  the  ing  ont  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne, 
lAte  king  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Eioiiard,  had  so  disturbed  men's  minds  tliat  they  were 
duke  of  York.  They  bad  been  placed  in  the  never  forgotten  until  the  accession  of  the  Sta- 
tower,  and  it  was  believed  tbat  they  were  there  arts  in.  IfiOS,  when  they  gave  way  to  a  new 
murdered  by  Eiohard's  orders ;  but  the  dispo-  class  of  fears;  and  Eichai'd's  conduct  in  dis- 
sition  that  was  made  of  them  is  a  mystery  to  turbing  the  order  of  sucoeasion,  though  not 
this  day,  and  very  plausible  arguments  have  without  excnse  on  personal  grounds,  is  OTien  to 
been  made  in  support  of  Richard's  innocence  severe  censure  as  a  political  proceeding.  Shake- 
of  their  murdar.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  speare's  historical  plays,  too,  have  given  per- 
who  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Eiohard's  ele-  manent  places  to  utterly  false  views  of  the 
vation  to  the  throne,  soon  became  dissatisfied  great  struggle  of  the  IBth  century,  his  "Lan- 
with  his  master,  and  entered  into  a,  conspiracy  castrian  partialities,  and  a  certain  knack  at  em- 
for  hia  overthrow.  The  earl  of  Eiobmond,  who  bodying  them,"  as  Su"  Walter  Scott  says,  hav- 
waa  r^arded  aa  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  ing  "turned  history  upside  down,  or  rather 
party,  was  to  be  made  king,  on  condition  that  inside  out."  The  Eiohard  HI.  and  Lady  Anne 
he  espoused  Elizabeth,  eldest  danghter  of  Ed-  of  Shakespeare  are  as  purely  ideal  characters 
ward  IV.  This  conspiracy  failed,  and  Buck-  as  Prospero  and  Mirani&,  WiUi  the  death  of 
ingham  was  executed.  The  queen  dowager  Eiohard  IIL  ended  the  line  of  Pkntagenet, 
wasprevailedupontoleave  sanctuary,  in  which  which  had  ruled  in  England  331  years  (1154- 
abe  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  place  herself  and  1486),  and  under  14  sovereigns, 
family  in  the  king's  hands.  The  parliament  of  EIOHAED  DE  EUEY,an  English  prelate 
1484  conflrmed  the  king's  title,  and  settled  the  and  statesman,  born  in  1287,  probably  in  Bui'y 
orowtt  on  his  son  Edward,  prince  of  "Wales;  St.  Edmund's,diedatAuckland,  April  14,1346. 
but  that  prince  died  April  9.  Edward,  earl  of  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  tutor 
"Warwick,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  was  toPrinoe  Edward,  afterward  Edward  IIL,  and 
then  named  hen-  to  the  crown,  but  was  soon  receiver  of  his  revenues  in  Wales.  When  Ed- 
set  aside,  and  there  was  substituted  for  him  the  ward  with  hia  motberfled  to  Pai^sand  was  there 
earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the  kind's  eldest  distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Bnry,  taking 
living  sister,  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  In  March,  with  him  a  large  sum  in  gold,  the  receipts  of 
1485,  the  queen  ditd  of  a  decline.  Eichai'd  has  1  ofli  se  etly  hastened  to  the  prince's  re- 
been  charged  with  having  poisoned  her,  b  t  1  f  and  was  pursued  to  Paris  by  the  king's 
the  story  la  a  pure  invention.  ITor  did  he  ever  1  eut  ant  and  a  band  of  horaemen,  and  only 
think  of  manying  his  niece  Elizabeth,  anoth  es(a[  d  aptnre  by  concealment.  When  Ed- 
offence  thut  was  attributed  to  him.  But  1  e  wa  d  came  ti  the  throne  Bichard  was  made 
had  now  become  very  impopnlar,  because  it  oft  t  the  king,  and  afterward  ti'easnrer 
the  forced  loans  he  had  made,  though  his  ge  f  he  wa  d  obe  and  clerk  of  the  privy  seaL 
eral  legislation  was  good,  and  is  highly  praised  D  u'  ng  th  fl  "st  6  years  of  Edward's  reign,  be 
by  Bacon ;  and  he  liberally  encouraged  religion  also  held  a  great  number  of  church  preferments, 
and  letters.  The  earl  of  Eichmond,  after  a  and  visited  Eome  twice  aa  legate  to  Pops 
number  of  failures,  resolved  to  make  another  John  XXII.  In  1833  he  became  bisliop  of  Dur- 
attempt  to  gain  tlie  English  crown.  Assisted  hiun,and  in  1334chancellornndhigh  treasurer 
by  the  French  government,  and  by  the  duke  of  of  England,  and  within  the  8  following  yeai-s 
Brittany,  he  sailed  on  July  30  and  landed  at  was  thrice  ambassador  to  the  kin^  of  France. 
Milford  Haven,  Aug.  1, 1486.  Eichard  had  as-  He  appears  to  have  relinquished  his  many  po- 
aembled  a  large  army,  and  would  have  easily  litical  appointments  about  1338,  and  thence- 
crushed  his  rival  hut  for  the  infidelity  of  some  forth  resided  in  his  diocese.  He  became  noted 
of  his  nobles.  The  two  armies  met  on  Bos-  as  a  book  collector,  and  kept  an  establish- 
woilih  field,  Aug.  23,  and  Lord  Stanley  went  ment  of  stationers,  illuminators,  andbookbind- 
over  to  Eichmond  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  ers  in  his  palace.  It  is  said  that  he  eventually 
while  the  earl  of  Worth nraberland,  who  com-  owned  more  books  than  all  the  other  bishops 
manded  the  second  line  of  the  loyal  army,  stood  in  England  together.  Upon  his  death  they 
aloof.  Even  then  the  king  might  have  retriev-  were  beqnealjied  to  a  hiUl  at  Oxford  on  the 
ed  his  fortnnebotfor  the  conduct  of  Su- William  site  where  was  subsequently  founded  Durham 
Stanley,  who  had  remained  neuter  until  Rich-  (now  Tiinity)  college.  He  is  said  to  have 
ard  had  hewn  his  way  to  where  Eichmond  wiitten  Orationes  ad  PHncipea,  but  no  copy  of 
stood,  when  he  joined  the  Lancastrians  at  the  it  is  known.  His  only  work  estant  is  a  small 
head  of  3,000  men.  This  decided  the  result  of  treatise  entitled  PhihUllon  (translated  by  In- 
the  battle.    Eichard  fell  fighting  bravely,  de-  glis,  London,  1833,  Albany,  1861). 
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EICHARD  or  OlfiEKOESTER,  an  Englisli  tachment  of  the  party  esplored  the  coast  E.  of 

monk  and  historian  of  the  14th  century,  named  the  Mackenzie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oopparmine 

from  his  native  town  of  Cirencester  in  Gloucee-  river.    In  1838  he  was  appointed  physician  of 

tershire,  died  about  1401.      He  entered  the  the  fleet,  in  1840  aa  inspector  of  hospitals,  and 

Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  "Westmin-  in  1846  was  created  a  itnight.    In  1848  he 

ater,  in  1850.    Most  of  the  libraries  in  England  commanded  one  of  the  8  espeditions  which, 

■were  visited  hy  him,  and  in  1391  he  obtained  went  ont  in  search  of  8ir  John  Franklin,  and 

leave  to  visit  Eome.    He  wrote  Sistcria  ai  retnrned  in  Nov.  1849.    In  1865  he  retired 

SengMa  ad,  Annum  1848,  and  some  theolo^-  from   the  naval   service.    He  Las  written  a 

oal  treatises;  but  the  work  by  whioh  he  is  nnmber  of  works  embodying  much  information 

hest  laiown  is  the  treatise  Be  Sita  Brita/imice,  in  regard  to  the  geology,  geography,  and  natn- 

discovered  iu  manuscript  at  Copenhagen  in  rol  history  of  arctic  Korth  America.    Of  these 

1747,  andTeprintedinBohn's"Sis  Old  English  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  Fmma  £o- 

Ohronicles,"    Its  authenticity  is  questioned.  reali  Americana  (4  vols.  4to.,  London,  1829- 

EIOHAEDS,  "William,  an  American  mis-  '87),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Swmnson  and 
ejonary,  born  in  Flainfield,  Mass.,  Aug,  23, 1792,  Kirby.  He  has  also  contributed  to  the  natural 
died  in  Honolulu,  Dec.  7, 1847.  He  was  gradu-  history  of  the  voyages  of  Oapt.  F.  T.  Beechey, 
ated  at  Williams  college  in  1819,  and  at  Ando-  of  Sir  James  Eosa,  of  Sir  Edwai-d  Belcher,  and 
ver  theological  seminary  in  1832,  and  on  Nov.  of  Capt.  Kellett,  beside  publishing  an  acconnt  of 
19,  1823,  embarked  from  New  Haven  as  a  mis-  "  The  Arctic  Searching  Expedition,  a  Journal 
Nonary  to  the  Sandwich  islands.  In  1838  he  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through  Enpert's  Land  and 
became  coaneillor  as  well  as  interpreter  and  the  Arctic  Sea,"  &c.  (3  vols.  8vo.,  18B1),  and 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  after  the  recogiution  "  The  Polar  E^oias"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1800), 
of  the  independence  of  the  islonda  by  foreign  EIOHAEDSON,  Eiohahd,  an  American  rev- 
powers  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England  and  olutionary  soldier,  bom  near  Jamestown,  Yo,, 
other  courts.  Eetunung  in  1846,  he  was  ap-  in  1704,  died  in  Sumter  district,  9.  0.,  in  Sept. 
pointed  minister  of  pnblio  instruction.  He  had  1780,  He  emigratednbont  1725to  South  Oaro- 
great  influence  over  the  king  and  government.  Una,  and  settling  in  Sumter  district,  then  called 

EIOHAEDSOH",  Okaelbs,  an  English  phi-  the  "neuti-al  ground,"  became  a  suocessfnl 
lologist,  born  in  July,  1776.  He  was  intended  farmer,  was  made  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  in 
for  the  law,  bnt  eaily  abandoned  it  for  pLilolo-  1775  was  elected  from  his  district  to  attend  the 
gy.  In  1805  appeared  his  first  work,  entitled  council  of  safety  in  Oliarleston.  In  the  same 
"  Illustrations  of  English  Philology,"  in  which  year  he  was  instrumental  in  quelling  a  danger- 
he  strenuously  advocated  the  prindplesof  Ian-  ons  revolt  among  the  loyalist  population  of 
gnnge  set  forUi  by  Home  Tooke,  and  advanced  what  was  known  as  the  "back  countiy,"  for 
some  criticisms  on  Johnson's  dictionary  and  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  pTOvincial 
some  observations  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay  congi-ess,  and  was  promoted  to  bo  a  brigadier- 
"  On  the  Tendency  of  some  late  Philolo^cal  general.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Speculations,"  Not  long  afterward  he  under-  the  legislative  council,  and  he  subsequently  par- 
took the  lexicographical  portion  of  the  "Ency-  ticipated  in  the  defence  of  Charleston,  at  the 
pasdia  Metropolitana,"  of  which  the  first  part  capture  of  which  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
appeai'ed  in  Jan.  1818 ;  but  after  the  issue  of  Lord  Oomwallis  made  fruitless  endeavors  to 
the  4th  part  the  work  was  suspended  for  some  win  him  over  to  the  royalist  cause.  His  health 
years.  In  Jan.  1835,  the  publication  of  the  die-  failing  from  confinement,  he  was  sent  home, 
tionary  as  a  separate  work  was  commenced,  but  died  soon  after.  Ool,  Tarleton  subsequently 
and  finished  at  the  end  of  1837  (2  vols.  4to.).  bui'ned  his  mansion  house,  and  caused  his  body 
He  has  also  published  avolame"On  the  Study  to  be  dug  np  to  veiify  thefact  of  his  decease. — 
of  Languages,"  which  professes  to  be  an  eipo-  JohmPbtee,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 
fiition  of  the  principles  laid  down  ia  the  "Di-  Hickory  Hill,  Sumter  district,  8.  0.,  April  14, 
versions  of  Purley."  He  has  furnished  several  1801.  He  was  gi-aduated  at  the  South  Oai-olina 
papers  to  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  among  college  in  1819,  and  between  1824  and  1886 
■which  are  "An  Historical  Essay  on  English  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  During 
Grammar  and  English  Grammarians,"  and  one  the  nniliftcation  excitement  he  was  one  of  the 
on  "  Fancy  and  Imagination."  leaders  of  the  union  party,  and  in  the  conven- 

EIOHAEDSON,  Sm  Johk,  a  Scottish  natu-  tion  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  nnlhflca- 
ralist  and  arctic  explorer,  horn  in  DumMes  in  iaon  steadily  opposed  that  measure.  In  1836 
1787,  He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  his  he  was  returned  to  congress,  and  in  1840-'41 
native  town,  studied  medicine  at  the  univer-  was  elected  governor  of  Sontli  Oarelina,  in 
aity  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1816  received  his  which  capacity  he  organized  the  present  mili- 
medical  degree.  He  had  entered  the  navy  in  tary  academies  of  the  state.  In  1850  he  was 
1801  as  an  assistant  surgeon,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  delegates  at  lai^  from  South  Caro- 
beoame  acting  sui^eonuithe  Hercules,  74,  snd  !ina  to  the  soutiiern  convention,  and  in  the  sue- 
in  1819  accompanied  Sir  John  Franklin  in  his  ceeding  year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  of 
m:ctic  expedition  as  surgeon  and  naturalist,  the  southern  rights  association  in  Charleston. 
He  also  accompanied  the  same  commanderina  As  a  member  of  the  state  convention  which  ss- 
Beeond  expedition  in  1835,  and  with  one  de-  aembled  in  Columbia  in  18B2  with  the  avowed 
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pnrpoae  of  aecesaioii,  ha  opposed  the  separate  Ohinon ;  bat  his  elder  brother  having  resigned 

Beoesaion  of  the  state.  the  hishojiric  of  Luqon,  wMoh  had  been  for  a 

EI0HAED801T,  8  A.MUEI,  an  English  anther,  longtime  in  the  family,  he  decided  to  takelioly 
bora  in  Derbyahire  in  1689,  died  July  4, 1761.  orders  in  order  to  ancoeed  to  that  office.  He 
He  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  at  the  age  of  then  studied  theology,  and  vo»  promoted  to 
18  waa  apprenticed  to  Jtr.  John  Wilde,  a  print-  the  ranlc  of  bishop  when  only  22  years  old.  In 
er  of  London,  with  whom,  after  the  expiration  1614,  having  been  elected  one  of  the  deputies 
of  hia  apprenticeship,  he  remained  several  of  the  clergy  to  the  states-general,  he  took  ad- 
years  in  the  capacity  of  foreman.  He  then  set  vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  ingratiate  him- 
np  a  printing  office  for  himself,  and  tlirough  self  with  Maria  de'  Medici,  assisted  by  the  kind 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  obtained  offices  of  Barbin,  then  comptroller  of  the  ti-eas- 
the  employment  of  printing  the  journals  of  the  ury,  and  by  the  protection  of  Marshal  d'Anore. 
house  of  commons;  and  in  1760  he  purchased  Hewasappointed  almoner  of  tlie  queen  mother, 
the  moiety  of  the  potent  of  law  printer  to  the  who  caused  him  to  enter  tlie  council  of  state, 
long.  In  the  yem*  1754  he  was  master  of  notwithstanding  thedeoided  antipathyofLonis 
the  stationers'  company.  During  his  appren-  SHI.  When,  after  the  mnrder  of  Marshal 
tieeship  and  for  a  nnmber  of  years  afterward  d'Anore,  Maria  de'  Medici  fell  into  disgrace  and 
lie  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  several  hours  was  esiled  to  Bloia,  Mchelieu  accompanied 
of  each  day  to  reading  and  study.  To  his  avo-  her,  actuated  less  by  any  impulse  of  gratitude 
cation  of  printer  he  gradually  united  that  of  than  by  a  far-sighted  calculation  of  self-interest, 
preparing  indexes,  prefaces,  or  dedications  to  His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
thewor^  which  he  printed;  and  so  impressed  tween  the  king  and  his  motherproved  so  un- 
were  his  friends,  the  publishera  Rivington  and  succeaeful,  that  their  only  result  was  his  own 
Osborne,  with  the  fluency  of  his  epistolary  bani^iment  to  his  diocese  of  Lufon,  which  was 
style,  that  they  urged  him  to  write  a  book  of  soon  followed  by  a  removal  to  Avignon,  where 
fiimiliar  letters  on  the  useful  concerns  of  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  on  religious  sub- 
The  result  was  his  first  novel,  "  Pamela,"  com-  jects,  and  produced  among  other  works  ona 
menoed  aftei-  he  had  passed  the  age  of  50,  and  entitled  Be  la  perfeation.  du  ChrUien,  a  book 
published  in  3  vole,  in  1741.  Its  success  was  of  austere  morals  and  exalted  asceticism.  Bnt 
decided;  5  editions  were  published  within  a  whan  Maria  de'  Medioi  was  recalled  to  the 
year,  eminent  literary  men  spolie  warmly  in  fa-  court,  not  unmindful  of  the  devotion  of  Eiche- 
vor  of  its  moral  tone,  and  it  was  even  recom-  lieu,  she  reinstated  him  in  favor.  Fi'om  that 
mended  from  the  pulpit.  Eiohardson  aubse-  period  his  credit  constantly  increased.  Having 
quently  wiote  2  additional  volumes,  which  are  coniii-med  hb  position  by  the  mai-riage  of  his 
considered  greatly  inferior  to  the  first.  He  niece  with  the  nephew  of  the  duke  de  Luynes, 
also  collected  and  published  tlie  aeries  of  "  Fa-  constable  of  France,  he  received  the  eai-dinal's 
miliar  Letters"  out  of  whioh  the  project  of  hat  (10a2),re6ntei-6dth6stateconncil,andBOon 
"Pamela"  had  arisen.  In  1748-'9  appeai-ed  after,  in  spite  of  the  unabated  dislike  of  Louis 
his  ad  and  best  novel,  "TheHistoi-yof  Olai'issa  XHI.,  roseto  the  premiership.  Wo  sooner  had 
Harlowe,"  in  8  vols.,  which,  beside  passing  the  caj-dinal  thus  taken  possession  of  power 
through  several  editions  at  home,  waa  speedily  under  a  king  unable  to  govern  by  himself  than 
translated  into  French  and  Gtermian,  and  made  he  entered  upon  the  policy  whidi  has  secured 
the  author's  name  familiar  throughout  Europe,  for  him  a  piaca  among  the  gi-eatest  statesmen  in 
His  last  work  of  Action  was  "  The  History  of  modem  history.  This  policy  may  be  summed 
Sir  Charles  Grrandison,"  written  like  its  prede-  up  in  three  principal  designs  combined  for  the 
eessors  in  the  epistolary  form,  and  published  consolidation  of  the  monai-chy  and  the  great- 
inl753in7vols.  Richardson  also  published  an  ness  of  France:  1,  the  oonsumnmtion  of  the 
edition  of  "jEsop's  Fables  with  Eefieotions,"  work  of  Louis  SI,  by  the  estinctiou  of  the  last 
"Familiar  Letters  to  and  from  several  Persona  remains  of  feudalism,  and  the  full  subjection  of 
upon  Business  and  other  Subjects,"  and  some  the  high  nobility  to  the  royal  power;  2,  tlie 
contributions  to  periodicals.  His  "  Oorrespon-  subjugation  of  Protestantism  in  France,  where 
dence,"  with  a  biographical  account  of  the  an-  it  had  assumed  a  obaractei-  as  much  political  as 
thor  and  observations  on  his  writings,  was  pub-  religious,  tlireatening  to  create  a  state  within 
lishedbyMi-s.  BavbauldinI804(6vola.l3mo.).  the  state;  3,  the  abasement  of  tlie  house  of 

EIOHELIEIJ,  a  W.  co.  of   Canada  East,  Austria,  by  crashing  its  ambition  for  univei-sal 

hounded  N,  W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  domination,  and  consequently  the  elevation  of 

S.  E.  by  the  Tamaaka,  and  iutei-sected  by  the  the  power  of  France  abroad  on  the  ruins  of 

river  variously  called  Richelieu,  Sorel,  St.  John,  her  formidable  rival.    As  a  preliminary  step, 

andOhambly;  area,  373  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1861,  in  1626  he  took  from  Austria  the  passes  of  tlie 

25,686.    Capital,  Sorei.  Valtellina,  to  secure  them  to  Switzerland;  and 

RICHELIEU,  AnMASD  Jean  Ddplessis,  car-  in  the  same  year  he  set  on  foot  the  war  against 

dinal  and  duke  of,  a  French  statesman,  son  of  the  Protestants  and  England,  which  extended 

Francois  Dnplesris,  lord  of  Richelieu,  born  in  to  them  her  protection.    How  far  that  war  may 

Paris,  Sept.  5,  1585,  died  tliere,  Dec.  4, 1642.  have  been  determined  by  the  private  feelings 

He  was  first  destined  to  tlie  career  of  arms,  and  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  secret  resent- 

began  his  military  education  as  mai-quis  du  ments  of  Rlchelien,  arising  from  an  alleged 
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rivalry  in  the  good  graces  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Nevers,  legitimate  teir  to  the  dnehy  of 
of  Austria,  does  not  matter  much  in  events  of  Mantua,  without  any  help  hut  the  protection 
Buch.  magnitude.  The  tmth  is  that  the  two  of  France,  was  maintained  in  possession  of  his 
leaders  of  the  French  Protestants,  Henri  do  inlieritance  by  force  of  arms,  Thia  war  set 
Eohan  and  his  hrotlier  the  duke  de  Souhise,  M  variance  for  the  first  time  the  cardinal  and 
went  to  London  in  order  to  negotiate  a  close  his  early  protectress  Maria  de'  Medici,  who  in 
alliance  with  the  duke  of.  Buckingham,  who  in  this  instance  joined  Anne  of  Austi-ia  in  a  com- 
leaTdlreoted  to  their  suppovtafleetof  lOO  sail,  mon  opposition  to  the  prime  minister.  The 
with  a  land  force  of  7,000  men.  The  capture  misundei-standing  goon  degenerated  into  a  deep 
of  the  island  of  E6  was  the  object  of  their  ex-  hatred,  and  the  queen  mother  determined  to  , 
pedition.  But  the  governor  Toiras,  with  limited  destroythe  favorite' whom  she  had  elevated, 
resources,  opposed  so  brilliant  a  defence  that  it  So  nearly  did  she  succeed  in  her  purpose  that 
became  necessaay  to  raise  the  siege,  and  the  the  cardinal  was  informed  of  his  dismissal, 
whole  of  the  British  armament  returned  inglo-  The  courtiers  flocked  at  once  ai'oiind  the  new 
riously  to  England.  Encouraged  by  this  first  power,  zealous  to  betbeiirstto  insult  the  fallen 
success,  Richelieu  determined  to  sti-ike  at  once  a  minister  in  the  saloons  of  the  Ltixembonrg  pal- 
decisive  blow,  by  taking  fi-om  the  Protestants  ace,  where  both  queensexnltediuiheirtriumph, 
their  most  important  stroi^hold.  The  siege  But  in  the  mean  time  Richelieu  went  to  Ver- 
of  Eochelle  was  begun  in  eai-nest,  and  prose-  sallies,  where  the  king  had  gone  to  hunt.  An 
cuted  with  an  activity  to  wMoh  the  presence  of  immediate  reconoiliatioii  took  place  betweeA 
the  cardinal  himself  added  a  new  impulse.  The  the  minister  and  the  monarch,  of  whioli  the 
besieged  made  so  desperate  a  resistance  that  report,  spread  about  in  Paris,  soon  terrified  the 
the  population  of  the  city  was  reduced  by  war  over  hasty  flatterers,  andmade  them  vacate  the 
mi  famine  &om  30,000  to  5,000  souls,  wlien  Lnxemboarg  even  quicker  than  they  had  filled 
they  surrendered  on  Nov.  1, 1638,  This  event,  it.  This  event  is  known  in  the  history  of 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Alais  and  the  edict  France  under  the  name  of  h-joumSe  des  dvpee. 
of  Nimes,  put  an  end  to  the  political  power  of  Richelieu,  more  powerful  than  ever,  took  re- 
Protestantism  in  France,  and  one  of  Richelieu's  venge  at  once  upon  those  who  had  so  impm- 
designs  was  accomplished.  The  other,  against  dentiy  pronounced  against  hira,  Marillac,  who 
the  high  nobility,  had  been  already  aocompUshed  had  been  selected  as  his  successor,  was  ar- 
by  the  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  rested  and  exiled  to  Lisieus,  while  his  brother 
of  the  marshal  d'Omano,  confidant  and  favorite  the  marshal  de  Marillac,  being  of  more  con- 
of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king.  On  sequence,  was  imprisoned  and  afterward  put 
hearingof  that holdmeaaure, the lordstastened  to  death.  Maria  de'  Medici,  however,  did  not 
to  Fontainebleau,  and  there  laid  the  fli-at  plot  yet  consider  herself,  defeated,  and,  with  the  as- 
against  the  fife  of  the  formidable  cardinal,  sistanco  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  hrotlier  of  the 
who,  being  informed  of  it,  decided  at  once  to  king,  Md  new  plots  against  the  cardinal.  Thia 
make  such  an  example  as  would  strike  terror  proved  her  ruin ;  she  was  exiled  from  Finance 
into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  Theviotimwas  in  IfiSl,  while  her  partisans  either  shared 
the  count  de  Ohalais  of  the  house  of  Perigord,  her  fate  or  were  cast  into  prison.  The  widow 
a  giddy  young  man,  led  away  far  more  by  his  of  Henry  IV.  took  refage  at  Brussels,  whence 
love  for  the  dneheaa  de  Chevreuse  than  by  any  she  went  to  England,  and  for  years  wandered 
political  hatr^.  Arrested  and  thrown  into  a  through  Europe  without  home,  money,  credit, 
dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Amboi8e,it  is  swd  that  or  comfort,  pursued  everywJiere  by  the  impla^ 
ho  was  there  seduced  into  disclosures  against  cable  resentment  of  Richelieu.  At  last  she 
the  queen  by  false  promises  of  mercy.  But  tills  died  in  Cologne,  July  8, 1642,  in  ntter  penury, 
weakness  did  not  save  his  life.  He  was  be  nothoweiei  lAithout  having  attempted  to  re- 
headed,  or  ratherclumsilybutchered  by  the  es  conquei  her  lost  position.  In  1631,  the  year 
ecutioner  (1626),  his  accomplices  being  eithei  w  hen  Eichelien  was  elevated  to  the  dnkedora 
detained  in  prison  or  dispersed.  But  to  repie^s  and  peeiage,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  former 
conspiracies  was  not  enough  for  Richelieu,  n  ho  associate  went  to  join  her  in  Brussels,  where 
meant  to  bring  the  nobility  to  praotical  obe  he  raised  an  army  of  3,000  men,  having  first 
dience  and  submission  to  the  royal  power  In  secured  the  coopeiation  of  the  marshal  duke 
order  to  stop  a  bloody  mania  which  threat  of  Montmorencj,  governor  ofLanguedoc.  The 
ened  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  flower  of  its  two  chiefs  of  this  new  rebellion  met  at  Lunel, 
young  noblemen,  the  penalty  of  death  had  been  and  fought  the  royal  army  at  Oastelnandary. 
proolnimed  agwnst  those  who  should  fight  du-  Fortune  decided  against  them.  Montmorency, 
els.  In  defiance  of  the  ordinance,  in  1627  two  wounded  and  captured  after  prodigies  of  valor, 
youngnoblesofthehighestrankfonghtinPai'is,  was  taken  to  Toulouse,  and  there  tried,  sen- 
ia  the  Place  Royale  itself.  Frangois  de  Mont-  tenced,  and  executed.  Thedukeof  Orleanscon- 
morenoy,  seignenr  de  Bouteville,  and  the  connt  trived  as  usual  to  be  pardoned,  and  made  his 
desOhapellesboth  paid  with  their  lives  the  pen-  submission  once  more.  The  30  years' war  was 
alty  of  this  ofi'ence  against  the  royal  authority,  then  raging  in  Germany,  where  Ferdinand  JI,, 
The  consolidation  of  the  government  at  home  emperor  of  Austria,  endeavored  to  stay  the 
did  not  divert  the  cardinal  from  caiTying  out  progress  of  the  reformation,  and  to  maintain 
his  plans  abroad.    Charles  de  Gonzague,  duke  Catholic  unity  in  his  dominions.    But  Richelieu 
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did  not  hesitate  to  take  aides  with  the  Protes-  were  his  contemporaries ;  and  he  himself  waa 
tants.  To  hira  the  interests  of  the  church  wei'e  the  founder  of  tie  French  academy.  He  also 
second  to  those  of  the  state.  He  was  a  minis-  fonnded  the  jardin  dw  roi,  now  the  jardin  des 
ter  and  statesman  more  than  a  cardinal,  and  plantee,  and  enlarged  the  Sorhonne.  He  wrot« 
assisted  Gustavus  Adolphusby  suhaidies  in  his  tvro-pl&js,  Mirame,a,<iOmeAy,^DHZagrandepae- 
war  agaiaat  the  house  of  Austria.  The  power  t»rale,  neither  of  any  value.  He  is  regarded  as 
of  EiSieiieuhad  now  attained  its  highest  pros-  ^Q&nliiorottiwM&moireadu  cardinal  deSiche- 
perity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  one  side  lieu,  first  published  complete  by  Petitot  in  hia 
the  noMity  had  sealed  their  submission  on  the  collection  of  memoirs  relating  to  Preach  history 
day  when  the  dnke  of  Epernon,  governor  of  (Paris,  1838) ;  theTestammtpolitiq-aeducardt- 
Gnienne,  andoneoftlio  highest  lords  of  France,  naldeSichelieu  {2  ■vols.,  ITU);  andofthe/owr- 
having  had  a  quaiTQl  with  the  archbishop  of  nai  d/u  cardinal  de  EicheUeu,  quHl  d  fait  dii- 
Bordeaux,  one  of  the  prote//es  of  Eichelien,  rant  Is  grand  orage  de  la  cour  (2  vols.,  Amster- 
Bubmitted  to  the  humiliation  of  asking  pai'don  dom,  1664). — The  cai'dinal's  elder  brother,  who 
of  the  Jiaughty  prelate,  and  of  receiving  abso-  had  resigaed  the  bishopric  of  Lufon  to  retu'a 
InUon  from  him  on  his  knees.  On  the  other  to  a  Carthusian  convent,  was  reluctantly  corn- 
hand,  hia  foreign  poUcy  was  everywiiere  sue-  peDed  afterward  to  resume  high  offices  in  the 
cessfuL  "While  the  power  of  Austi-ia  was  as-  church.  Archbishop  of  Ais  in  1626,  ai-ch- 
sailed  throngh  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Swe-  bishop  of  I^ons  in  1629,  grand  almoner  of 
den,  the  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  France  in  1633,  he  died  in  1653,  71  years  of 
encouraged  in  England,  whose  court  had  been  age.  Eichelieu  had  two  sisters,  of  whom  Eran- 
a  refuge  for  Maria  de' Medici.  WhenGustavus  ^oise,  the  elder,  maiTied  Een6  de  Vigaerod, 
Adolpnns  fell  at  Ltttzen,  dying  in  the  midst  of  and  bad  a  son  who  died  in  1646,  leaving  two 
victory  (1632),  Eichelien  contrived  to  secure  to  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Louis  Jeancois  Ak- 
France  new  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  mand  Doplbssis,  known  as  the  marshal  de 
Ehine,  and  the  services  of  the  duke  of  Sase-  Eiehelieu,  born  March  13,  1696,  died  Aug.  8, 
"Weimar  with  his  anny.  TTnrelentinginbisvast  1733,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of  his  gi-eat- 
designs  as  long  as  any  thing  remaned  undone,  nncle,  commanded  in  the  7  years'  war,  and 
he  now  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  was  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  roii&  and  worth- 
himself  present  at  the  oaptm-e  of  Perpignan.  less  characters  in  French  history,  Hia  grand- 
Austria  was  now  humiliated,  Portugal  was  sep-  son,  Aemakd  EMAirom.  Dhplbssis,  duke  de 
arated  from  Spidn,  Fi-ench  influence  predomin-  Eicbelien,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  35, 176S,  died 
atedin Oatalonia,England was infuD revolution,  there.  May  16, 1322,  was  active  as  an  agent  of 
and  France  quiet  and  prosperons.  Still,  the  ad-  tlie  French  royal  family  during  tlie  revolntion, 
ministration  of  this  great  minister  was  again  entered  the  Eussian  civil  aervioe,  was  governor 
threatened  by  intrigues  at  court  or  treason  in  of  Odessa  under  Alexander  I.,  refused  to  serve 
the  camps.  An  attempt,  hosed  upon  a  passion  Napoleon,  was  prime  minister  under  Louis 
of  Louis  Xin.forMlIe.de  Lafayette,  had  no  re-  XVHI.,  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  allies 
suit  but  the  retirement  of  the  intended  mistress  terms  much  less  severe  than  they  had  required 
to  the  convent  of  Obaillot,  and  the  dismissal  from  the  French  government,  though  poor  re- 
of  the  ordinary  confessor  of  the  king,  Nor  fused  a  national  recompense  from  the  cham- 
was  the  rebellion  of  the  count  de  Soisaons,  hers,  and,  when  a  pension  of  60,000  francs  wM 
prince  of  the  blood,  any  more  sncoesafiil,  its  conferred  on  him,  gave  it  to  found  a  hospital 
leader  being  killed  in  his  flrat  battle  against  at  Bordeaux,  He  was  out  of  office  during  the 
the  royal  troops  at  Sedan  (1641).  The  last  of  administration  of  Decazes,  but  resnmed  power 
these  conspiracies  of  a  turbulent  nobOity  was  in  1S30  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  secret  ti-eaty  of  alliance  concluded  with  admirable  qaalities  of  ohai-aoter,  though  not  of 
Bpain  by  the  dake  of  Bouillon  and  the  incor-  extraordinary  ability. 

rigible  dulte  of  Orleans.  The  young  marquis  EIOHEE,  !£noirAitD,  a  French  author,  horn 
de  Cinq-Mars,  although  indebted  to  Eiohefleu  in  Noirmoutiers,  department  of  Vend6e,  June 
for  the  liigh  favor  and  the  high  offices  that  be  13,  1793,  died  in  Nantes,  Jan.  21,  1834.  Hia 
enjoyed  at  court,  was  one  of  the  first  among  father  was  a  soldier,  and  fell  in  battle  with  the 
the  conspirators.  He  was  sentenced  and  ese-  Austriaus  in  1793.  The  national  convention 
cuted  at  Lyons,  with  his  friend  De  Then,  Sept.  by  a  special  decree  adopted  the  young  orphan, 
12,  1643.  After  tliis  last  vindication  of  his  who,  however,  from  delicate  health  did  not 
power,  Eiohelien,  an  invalid,  returned  to  Paris  follow  his  father's  profession,  but  devoted  him- 
m  trinmpb,  carried  on  a  litter  by  his  guards,  self  to  literature.  He  published  in  1816  a  poem 
escorted  by  an  army,  and  suiTounded  by  the  entitled  Victor  etAmelie,  in  1821  a  history  of 
ntmoat  pomp,  more  like  a  sovereign  than  a  sub-  Brittany,  and  a  great  number  of  essays  and  re- 
ject, Twomonths  after,hiaunrivalledfortune  views  in  the  Zyc^  Armoricain,  of  which  he 
being  at  its  very  zenith,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  was  for  several  years  the  editor.  He  became  a 
67  years,  in  that  truly  royal  palace  which  to  convert  to  the  doctrineatangMbySwedenborg, 
the  pi-esent  day  bears  testimony  to  his  grandeur,  and  wrote  a  series  of  works  in  elucidation  of 
Beside  the  political  successes  of  Eioheheu,  the  them,  the  first  and  second  of  which,  La  religion 
period  of  his  rule  was  one  of  great  literary  du  ion  sens  and  Za  cl^  dv,  mysUre,  have  been 
distinction.     Oorneille,  Descartes,  and  Pascal  translated  into  English.    A  collection  of  hia 
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Swedenborgian  ■  writings  appeared  at  ITanteS  shore.    A  rongo  of  hills,  reaciiii^ 

in  8  vols.  {I83a-'6),  and  his  literary  remains  height  of  810  feet,  extends  across  the  island, 

■were  edited  in  1836,  with  a  biography,  by  and  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  nadijlating.    It 

Emlle  BouTCstre.  is  the  reaideaee  of  a  large  nmnber  of  citizens 

EIOHLAND.  I.  A  central  distiiot  of  S.  0.,  engaged  in  buBinesB  in  New  York,  with  which 
bordered  "W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Congaree,  and  city  it  is  connected  by  ferry  boats.  The  sar- 
E.  by  the  Wateree,  and  drained  by  their  branch-  rounding  watera  oontaui  valuable  oyster  beds, 
es;  area,  465  aq.  va.;  pop.  in.  1860,  18,334,  of  and  the  trade  employs  a  large  portion  of  the 
whom  11,031  were  slaves.  It  has  a  somewhat  stationary  population.  The  protlnctions  in 
holy  snrface,  with  pine  forests,  and  a  fei'tile  1855  were  76,600  bwshels  of  wheat,  16,0B1  of 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  433,998  oata,  43,037  of  Indian  com,  21,739  of  potatoes, 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  84,287  of  oats,  84,864  7,082  tons  of  hay,  and  24,865  Iba.  of  butter, 
of  sweet  potatoes,  87,070  lbs.  of  rice,  and  11,-  There  were  3  newspaper  offices,  30  churches, 
365  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  and  8,133  pupils  attending  public  schools.  It 
14  saw  mills,  3  cotton  gin  factories,  1  iron  is  the  seat  of  the  sailors'  snug  harbor,  founded 
foundery,  8  newspapers,  33  churches,  8  col-  by  Eohert  Eichard  Eandail  hy  will  dated  June 
leges,  and  313  pupils  attending  public  schools.  1,  1801,  according  to  which  a  large  and  valu- 
The  Columbia  branch  of  the  South  Carolina  able  property  was  appropriated  for  the  main- 
railroad,  the  GreenTille  and  Columbia,  and  the  tenanceof  agedandinflrminaiiners.  Theprop- 
Oliarlottevillo  ond  South  Carolina  rflilroada  all  erty  was  allowed  to  acoumulate  until  1880, 
concentrate  at  tlie  capital,  Columbia.  II.  A  when  the  site,  168  acres,  was  purchased,  and 
!N.  CO.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  head,  waters  of  the  erection  of  the  buildinga  commenoed.  It 
the  Walhonding  river ;  area,  about  450  sq.  m. ;  has  an  annual  iucome  of  $75,000,  and  supports 
pop.  in  1860,  Sl,150.  It  Jias  an  imdnlating  about  400  inmates.  There  are  also  a  seamen's 
surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  retreat,  an  establishment  for  the  relief  of  mari- 
1850  were  347,487  bushels  of  wheat,  495,258  ners'  families,  and  a  society  for  the  relief  of 
of  Indian  com,  801,858  of  oats,  2,779  tons  of  destitute  children  of  seamen.  There  are  sev- 
hay,  ia4,573  lbs.  of  wool,  and  587,705  of  but-  eral  defensive  works,  including  Fort  Eich- 
tev.  There  were  31  griat  milb,  21  saw  miOs,  mond.  Fort  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hudson  and 
8  woollen  faotories,  10  tanneries,  71  churches,  Morton.  At  the  H".  extremity  is  a  quarantine 
and  15,897  pupils  attending  public  schools,  establiahment,  efforts  for  the  removal  of  which 
The  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati,  the  have  been  made  by  neighboidng  residents. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  the  The  county  is  divided  into  the  4  townships  of 
Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroads  Castleton,Northfield,Southfield,and'Westfield, 
traverse  the  county,  the  two  latter  passing  The  Staten  island  railroad,  11  m.  long,  extends 
through  the  capital,  Mansfield.  III.  A  S.  E.  fromVanderhilt's  landing  toTottenviile  near  the 
CO.  of  III.,  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  "Wa-  S.estremity,  Capital,  Eiohmond.  II,  AnE.co. 
bash  river;  area,  about  310  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  ofVa., bordered  8.  W. by Eappahannocfcriver; 
1860,  9,711.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surfece  and  ai-ea,  about  175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  0,856,  of 
a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850,  since  whom  2,466  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level 
which  the  population  has  more  than  doubled,  surface  and  fertile  soil.  There  are  e.^ttensive 
wore  113,205  bushels  of  Indian,  corn,  5,886  of  forests  of  pine,  and  the  waters  abound  with 
wheat,  25,848  of  oats,  and  4,6^8  lbs.  of  wool,  oysters.  Tuie  productions  in  1860  were  185,- 
There  were  4  churches,  and  360  pupils  attend-  80O  bushels  of  Indian  com,  43,404  of  wheat, 
ing  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  7,176  of  sweet  potatoes,  3,741  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroad,  which  passes  and  6,458  of  wooL  There  were  9  churches, 
through  the  capital,  Olney,  IV.  A  8.  "W.  co,  and  220  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  Wis.,  bordered  S.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  of  real  estate  in  1866,  $1,361,657,  showing  an 
drained  by  Pine  river  and  Knapp's  and  Mill  increase  since  1860  of  33  per  cent.  Capital, 
creeks;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,733,  Warsaw.  III.  A  8.  co.  of  M".  C,  bordering 
It  has  a  generally  level  surface  and  a  fertile  on  S.  C,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tadkin  river  and 
soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,688  Abhat'3creek,andN.E.byLumberriver;  area, 
bushels  of  wheat,  11,095  of  Indian  corn,  2,615  about  900  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 11,009,  of  whom 
of  oats,  and  1,966  of  potatoes.  Oapital,  iwcb-  6,463  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850 
land  Centre.  were  236,017  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,804 

EIOHMOND.    I,  The  sontbemmost  co.  of  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,808  of  wheat,  and  8,810 

N,Y.,  comprising  Staten  bland.  Shooter's  island  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  17  churches,  and 

at  the  entrance  of  Newark  bay,  and  the  islands  903  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

in  Staten  Island  89und ;  area,  58§  sq.  m, ;  pop,  Eockmgham.    IV.  An  E.  co.  of  Ga-,  separated 

inl860, 25,403.  Itis  separated fromLongisland  from  6.  C.  by  the  Savannah  ri-rer,  and  drained 

by  New  York  bay,  the  Nari-ows,  and  tlie  harbor  by  Brier,  Butler's,  McBean's,  and  Spirit  creeks ; 

of  New  York ;  on  the  N.  from  New  Jersey  by  area,  about  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,384, 

the  Kill  Van  KuU  and  Newark  bay,  and  on  of  whom  8,389  were  slaves.    It  has  an  uneven 

the  W.  by  Arthur  KiU  or  Staten  Ishmd  sound,  surface,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near  the  sti-eams, 

Earitan  bay  lies  along  the  S.  and  part  of  the  The  praductjons  in  1850  were  307,780  bushels 

S.  E.  shore.    Several  small  bays  are  on  the  S.  of  Indian  com,  37,458  of  oata,  61,045  of  aweej 
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potatoes,  9,418  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,08T  bales  of  tonnage  58,877;  entraaoes  47,  tonnage  7,868; 

cotton.    Thera  were  S  grist  mills,  19  sawmills,  the  tonnage  of  the  (liatriet  was  13,047.  Vessela 

i  cotton  factory,  3  woollen  factories,  3  founder-  drawing  10  feet  oan  ascend  to  within  a  mile  of 

ies,  10  newspaper  offices,  14  churches,  and  730  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Eock- 

pupils  in  pnblio  schools.    The  Augusta  and  Sa-  ets,  and  those  of  15  feet  draught  to  Warwick, 

vannah  and  the  Geot^a  railroads  intersect  the  3  m.  helow.     A.  canal  has  been  built  ni'ound 

county,  terminating  at  the  capital,  Augusta.  the  fells,  and  above  them  there  is  navigation 

KIOHMOND,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Vir-  for  over  200  m.  The  James  river  and  Kanawha 

ginia  and  of  Henrico  co.  at  the  head  of  tide  wa-  canal,  intended  to  extend  to  Covington,  is  oom- 

ter,  and  at  the  lower  falls  of  Jwnes  river,  about  pleted  for  about  200  m.    It  has  very  estensiva 


.J.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  87°  82'  17"  S.,  railroad  commnnication,  being  the  ti 

long.  77°  37'  38"  T. ;  pop.  in  1880, 87,910.  The  5  roads,  running  to  Fredericsburg  and  the  Po- 
oity  occupies  a  most  piotnreaciue  situation,  being  tomao,  toPetersbnrg,to  Danville,  Va.,  to  Jack- 
bailt  on  Eichmond  and  Shockoe  tills,  which  son's  river  by  the  central  railroad,  and  to  York 
are  seprffated  by  Shockoe  ci-eak,  and  smTound-  river. — Kichmond  was  founded  in  1743,  and  he- 
ed by  beautiful  scenery.  It  is  reguiai'ly  laid  came  the  state  capital  in  1779,  ot  which  period 
out  and  well  built,  the  streets,  which  ai'6  light-  it  was  a  small  viUage.  Seven  years  later  it  had 
ed  with  gas,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  increased  to  about  300  houses,  and  in  1800  its 
On  Shockoe  hill  are  the  state  oapitol  and  other  population  was  5,787,  Oa  the  niglit  of  Dec 
public  baildings.  The  capitol  stands  in  the  36,  1811,  the  tlieatre  took  fire  wtUQ  crowded 
centre  of  a  park  about  8  acres  in  extent.  It  is  with  speotatoi-s,  of  whom  upward  of  70  per- 
a  loi'ge  and  imposing  edifice,  having  at  one  end  ished  in  the  flames,  among  IJieni  the  governor 
a  handsome  portico,  and  contains  in  its  central  of  tlie  state,  A  church  has  ance  been  erected 
hall  HoudDn's  celebrated  statue  of  "Washington,  on  the  site.  In  June,  1861,  Bichmond  was 
and  near  by  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.  A  made  the  seat  of  government  for  the  "  Confed- 
eplendid  monument  by  Crawford  was  here  in-  erate  States  of  America,"  whose  eoi^ess  as- 
augurated  Feb.  32, 1868.  It  is  the  lai-gest  in  sembled  there  on  July  30. 
the  United  States,  and  conasts  of  a  basement  EIOHMOND,  a  town  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  on 
in  the  shape  of  a  star  with  6  points,  upon  each  the  E.  fork  of  Whitewater  river,  here  crossed  by 
of  which  will  be  a  statue  of  some  eminent  the  Indiana  central  raih'oad,  and  the  terminns 
Virginian,  the  statues  of  Patrick  Henry  and  oftlie  Cincinnati,  Eaton,  and  Eidimond  railroad, 
Thomas  Jefferson  by  Crawford  being  already  42  m.  from  Columbus,  68  in.  E,  from  Indlan- 
in  position;  the  pedestal,  an  elaborate  struc-  apolis,  and  70  ra.  'S.  W.  from  Cincinnati;  pop. 
tnre,43  feet  high  from  the  ground ;  and  upon  inl860,6,603.  The  river  affords  abundant  water 
this  a  colossal  ecinestrian  statue,  in  bronze,  of  power  to  a  number  of  manufactories  of  cotton, 
Washington,  26  feet  high.  The  pedestal  is  as-  wool,  flour,  &c.,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
cended  by  winding  ataira  within.  With  what  productive  and  populous  district.  It  contains 
remains  to  be  done  the  cost  of  the  monument  1  bank,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  11  churches, 
will  exceed  f  100,000.  On  the  E.  of  the  square  EICHMOND,  a  town  m  Surrey,  10  m.  from 
is  the  governor's  mansion.  The  oity  has  a  court  London,  pop.  9,065,  remarkable  for  a  royal 
house,  county  and  city  gaol,  the  state  peniten-  palace  where  Queen  Elizabeth  died,  demolished 
tiary,  SOO  feet  in  iront  and  110  deep,  an  orphan  during  the  commonwealth.  The  park  (3,468 
asylum,  almshouse,  theatre,  museum,  3  banks,  acres)  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery, 
B  savings  banks,  8  insurance  companies,  4  daily  and  with  Eichmond  Hill,  a  wooded  eminence 
and  9  weekly  newspapers,  and  23  churches,  via. :  overlooking  Twickenham  and  the  valley  of  the 
1  African,  4  Baptist,  1  Oampbellite,  4  Episcopal,  Thames,  has  been  the  theme  of  Englisli  descrip- 
1  Friends',  3  Jewish  synagogues,  1  Lutheran,  five  poetry  since  the  days  of  Pope  and  Thom- 
■  4  Metiiodist,  3  Pi-esbyterian,  1  Eoman  Catholic,  son,  who  both  lived  in  its  vicinity, 
and  1  TJniversalist.  It  is  the  seat  of  Richmond  KIOHMOND,  Oodmtess  of.  See  Beaufort, 
college,  an  institution  under  the  direction  of  Maegaebt. 

the  Baptists,  founded  in  1840,  and  having  in  EIOHMOKD,  Leoh,  an  English  clergyman, 

1860  7  instructors  and  93  students ;  St.  Via-  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1772,  died  at  Turvey, 

cent's  college,  under  the  conti-ol  of  the  Eoman  Bedfordshire,  in  1827.    He  was  educated  at  the 

Catholic  clergy ;  and  the  medical  depai-tmeiit  university  of  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  the 

of  the  Hampden  Sidney  college.    There  ia  also,  bai-,  but,  prefei'ring  the  church,  was  ordained 

amoi^  other  aasooiationa,  the  Virginia  histori-  in  1797,  became  a  curate  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 

cal  and  philosophical  society.    Eichmond  ia  sup-  and  in  1805  chiqiMn  of  Uie  Lock  hospital,  Lon- 

plied  with  water  fi-om  8  large  reservoirs,  each  don,  and  in  the  same  year  was  presented  to  the 

of  1,000,000  gallons  capacity,  and  fiOed  by  two  rectory  of  Turvey.    He  was  distinguished  as  an 

force  pumps.    The  fells  of  James  river  afford  evangelical  preacher,  and  wrote  "Annals  of  the 

immense  Vater  power,  and  thei-e  are  many  es-  Poor,"  including  the  celebrated  story  of  the 

tensive  factories,  including  4  cotton  and  about  "  Dairyman's  Daughter."     He  also  published 

60  tobacco  feotories,  flour  mills,  rolling  mills,  "  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  or  a  Se- 

forges,  furnaces,  machine  shops,  &o.    For  the  lection  from  the  Writings  of  the  Eeformers 

year  ending  June  30,  1859,  its  exports  were  andEarly  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church  of 

16,683,258,  imports  $778,678;  cleai-anoes  143,  England"  (8  vols. 8vo.,  180r-'ll).    His  life  haa 
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oeen  written  by  the  Eev.  T.  8.  Grimshawe,  S.  poverty  was  over.  la  that  year  appeared  tJie 
B,  "Wiekens,  and  the  Kev.  G,  T.  Bedell.  "Invisible  Lodge" (IWeiimwftl&oD'eiioi/e, 2  vols., 
EIOHTEE,  JoHANN  Paul  Feledeioh,  com-  Berlin,  1703),  which  he  was  wojxt  to  call  his 
nionly  knowa  by  his  literary  name  of  Jeaa  pedagogical  romance,  and  which  was  baaed  upon 
Paul,  a  German  author,  born  in  "Wunsiedel,  his  own  experience  in  teaching.  The  romance 
iiearBaireuth,March21,1763,diedinBflireuth,  was  nnexpeotedly  successful,  and  the  author 
Nov.  14,  1825.  His  father  was  oi^anist  and  was  encouraged  to  go  on  with  the  composition 
under  teacher  in  Wunsiedel,  but  in  1765  was  of  Seap^~us  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794),  the  work 
called  to  be  pastor  of  the  church  in  Joditz,  and  by  which  he  is  best  known  out  of  Germany, 
subsequently  to  the  larger  parish  of  Sohwarz-  I'ollowing  this  appeared  Qaiatvs  Malein  (TBai- 
enbach  on  the  Saale.  Under  his  tuition  the  reuth,  1791),  translated  into  Englieh  by  Oariyle, 
sou  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  "  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces"  (Bin- 
eagerly  devouring  the  contents  of  the  few  hooks  men-,  Fraeht-  und  Domemtiieke,  4  vols.,  Berlin, 
and  periodicals  that  came  in  his  way,,  and  in  1798-'7),  a  collection  of  piecesj  one  of  which, 
1779  entered  the  gymnasium  of  Hof.  Hot  long  "  The  Dream  of  the  Dead  Ohnat,"  was  trans- 
afterward  his  father,  whose  later  years  had  lated  by  Mme.  de  8ta6],  and  first  gave  Eichter 
been  burdened  by  a  constantly  increasing  load  a  reputation  outside  of  his  native  land.  His 
of  debt,  died,  leaving  to  his  wife  and  children  fame  was  now  spreading  rapidly,  and  at  tlie  in- 
an  incumbered  estate.  lUohter  however  re-  vitation  of  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  a  noble  lady  of 
niained  at  school,  and  in  1781  waa  matriculated  Weimar,  who  became  the  ori^nal  of  Linda  in 
at  the  university  of  Leipsio.  There  the  evil  his  novel  of  "  Titan,"  he  visited  that  city,  then 
days  so  ioug  threatening  came  upon  hun  in  all  the  residence  of  many  of  the  most  accomplish- 
their  bitterness.  During  the  years  of  miseiy  ed  men  of  Germany.  By  Herder  andWieland 
and  want  which  followed,  it  was  not  so  much  he  was  received  witJi  gi'eat  affectAon  and  admi- 
a  question  as  to  how  he  should  live,  but  as  to  ration,  but  he  did  not  at  that  time  much  atti'act 
whether  he  should  live  at  all.  He  abandoned  the  favor  of  Goethe  or  of  Schiller,  whom  he 
ail  idea  of  studying  for  the  church,  for  which  called  upon  iu  Jena.  After  his  retui-n  to  Hof, 
he  had  been  destined  by  his  father,  and  under  he  received  several  invitations  to  teach,  one 
the  sharp  pressure  of  hunger  composed  his  from  the  princess  of  Hohenlohe,  who  wished 
first  work,  "The  Praise  of  Stupidity"  (J)as  Lob  him  to  take  charge  of  her  two  sons.  He  sfdd 
der  Dummheil),  modelled  upon  the  Morim  En~  in  his  answer  that  he  was  henceforth  determiued 
eomium.  of  Ei'asmus.  For  thb  he  could  obtain  to  educate  no  children  but  his  own  (his  books), 
nopubli^er,  andEiohter,  forgetting,  as  he  says,  and  that  he  had  so  much  to  say  that  if  deawi 
what  the  world  would  forget,  resolutely  ap-  should  surprise  him  at  his  writing  table  in  his 
plied  himself,  while  environed  by  "  unpaid  80th  year,  it  would  yet  be  too  early.  Two 
debts  and  unsoled  boots,"  to  the  composition  minor  novels,  "The  Parson  in  Jubilee"  (Der 
of  a  volume  embracing  a  series  of  satirical  JubelsetrnT^  Berlin,  1797)  and  J)as  Oampaner- 
sketohes  under  the  title  of  "  Gi-eenJand  Law-  Thai  (Erfui't,  1798),  a  treatise  on  the  immortal- 
suits"  (QrinlmdUche  Procease,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  ity  of  the  soul,  followed.  The  deatli  of  his 
1783-'5).  This  workfound  for  its  author  of  19  mother  in  1707 led  him  to  ^ve  up  his  residence 
a  publi^er  but  not  a  public,  and  in  1784  Eioh-  in  Hof,  He  fii'St  went  to  Leipsic,  but  the  liter- 
ter  fled  from  Leipsic  from  debt  for  scanty  food  ary  attractions  of  Weimar  soon  drew  him  to 
to  his  mother's  residence  in  Hof^  whicli  law-  tliat  city,and  from  therein  ISOOheremovedto 
suits  had  reduced  to  "  a  house  containing  one  Berlin,  He  was  now  the  favorite  of  the  edn- 
apartment."  In  1786  he  went  to  Topen  as  the  cated  society,  and  especially  of  the  educated 
tutor  of  a  son  of  Hen-  von  Oerthel,  and  the  3  women,  of  Gfermany.  By  the  latter  he  had 
years  he  spenttherewererendered  exceedingly  been  first  appreciated,  and  by  them  hehadin 
gloomy  by  the  stupidity  of  his  pupil,  and  the  great  measure  been  lifted  into  fame.  Tet,  at 
avarice  and  ari'Ogance  of  his  employer.  The  a  time  when  French  ideas  of  marriage  had  to 
death  of  an  intimate  friend  prompted  him  to  a  great  extent  cori'upted  German  society,  he 
write  the  essay  entitled  Was  der  TMisf  ("What  preserved  his  purity  of  life,  and  among  all  the 
Death  is"),  which  he  sent  to  Herder,  into  the  women,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  biog- 
hands  of  whose  wife  it  chanced  to  fall,  and  was  rapher,  who  would  have  left  at  his  call  lover 
the  means  of  afterward  securing  him  great  or  husband,  not  one  had  snfiered  in  reputalaon 
benefits.  In  1788  he  went  to  Schwarzenbach,  on  his  account.  With  the  brilliant  Charlotte 
and  there  spent  4  years  in  teaching.  This  was  von  Ealb,  who  had  sought  a  divorce  in  order 
one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Eichter's  life,  that  Eichter  might  marry  her,  or  with  more 
and  in  a  later  work  upon  ednoalaon  (Lesana,  preoiseness  perhaps  that  she  might  many  him, 
Oder  Eniehungtlehre,  Brunswick,  1807)  he  has  his  intimacy  had  declined  because  of  her  loose 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  peculiar  method  views  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
of  instruction  pursued  in  hb  school.  It  was  relation.  In  May,  180O,  he  was  married  to 
not  until  1788  that  he  found  a  publisher  for  his  Oai'oline  Meyer,  daughter  of  a  privy  councillor 
third  work,  "  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  at  Berlin,  a  union  which  turned  ont  happily  in 
the  Devil"  {AtimnaM  avs  des  Teufeh  Papieren,  every  respect.  The  first  years  of  his  wedded 
Gera),  and  it  met  with  but  few  readers.  But  life  were  spent  in  Meiningen  and  Coburg.  In 
by  1793  the  worst  of  his  Jong  struggle  with  1803  appeared  the  last  volume  of  "  Titan"  (4 
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Tols.,  Berlin,  180i>-'3),  which  had  heea  begun  eshausMng  and  long  eontinuetl  illness.  Trona- 
at  Weimar  during  hia  first  vi<at  and  is  deemed  setm  thinks  the  tardy  evolution  of  the  first  teeth 
tiiroughont  Gennanyhis  great  worli  at  least  is  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  rickets.  The  first 
by  those  who  understand  it  After  this  follow-  symptom  of  the  complaint  is  an  enlargement  of 
ed  the  Mege^ithre  (4  vols  ,  Tubingen,  1804-'5).  the  joints,  the  wrists,  knees,  &o.  Afterward 
a  title  which  Oai-lyle  translates  "  Wild  Oats."  the  lon^  bones,  pai-ticularly  those  of  the  lower 
In  1804  he  settled  in  Bairenth,  and  spent  the  extremities,  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  that  place,  in  which  body,  and  become  bent,  sometimes  in  one,  some- 
he  hhd  for  years  longed  to  live.  In  1808  he  times  in  another  direction ;  often  the  ribs  are 
obtdned  from  Dalherg,  prinoe  primate  of  the  pressed  in  and  the  sternum  pushed  outward, 
confederation  of  the  Kiiine,  o  pension  of  1,000  making  the  ohiid  what  is  termed  chicken- 
guildera,  which  placed  him  in  oomfortable  eir-  breasted ;  the  bones  of  the  peivis  and  those  of 
oumstances.  Happy  in  his  wife  and  children,  the  spine  become  variously  bent  and  deformed, 
he  spent  the  following  years  in  literary  labors.  The  deformity  of  the  chest  produced  in  this 
and  the  quiet  of  hia  life  was  only  disturbed  nianner  may  be  so  great  as  to  seriously  in- 
by  oocflsional  travels.  The  death  of  his  son  terfere  with  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
Max  at  Dresden  in  1821  cast  a  shadow  over  lungs.  The  bones  of  the  head  are  never  de- 
his  last  years,  and  his  depression  was  increased  formed,  though  rachitic  children  have  fre- 
by  the  failui'6  of  his  sight,  which  prevented  quently  lai^  heads  and  the  fontanelles  are  late 
him  from  finishing  the  books  he  had  begun,  in  closing.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease 
He  however  occupied  himself  with  the  revision  the  patient  is  pale,  languid,  and  witli  deficient 
of  his  works,  and  with  his  autobiography,  but  or  irregular  appetite.  The  disease  is  very 
the  latter  was  carried  down  only  to  his  13th  rarely  fetal ;  after  an  unoertdn  period  the  ap- 
year.  Hia  works  collected  by  himself  embrace  petite  returns,  the  child  recovers  strength  and 
65  volumes,  and  to  these  5  supplementary  ones  flesh,  and  the  bones  attain  then"  natural  firm- 
were  added  (Berlin,  1820-'38). — The  character  neas ;  in  after  life  the  bones  affected  are  found 
.of  Eiohter's  writings  was  so  peculiar  that  he  to  be  nnnaually  hard  and  compact. — The  treat- 
was  named  by  hia  panegyrists  Jean  Paul  der  ment  of  rickets  is  mainly  hy^enio ;  a  nutri- 
Mvsige,  "Jean  Paul  the  Only  One."  He  is  the  tious,  digestible  diet,  fVe^  air,  suitable  cloth- 
greaf«st  of  the  German  humorists,  but  his  Ian-  ing,  and  passive  esercise  ai'o  its  main  elements, 
guage  is  so  involved,  his  sentences  are  so  per-  Tonics  and  chalybeatea  may  he  I'equii'ed,  and 
plesed,  and  so  dislocated  by  parentheses  and  tlie  tepid  salt  water  bath  may  be  found  useful, 
elisions,  that  he  is  unquestionably  the  most  oh-  Phosphate  of  lime  is  a  useful  remedy, 
scure  author  of  modern  times.  So  intricate  is  EIOKMAH,  Thomas,  an  English  ai-chiteet, 
he,  that  about  1810  a  work  was  nndei-taken  for  horn  in  Maidenhead,  June  8, 1776,  died  Mai-oh 
the  benefit  of  Germans,  with  the  following  4, 1841.  He  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  and 
title :  "  K.  Eeinhold's  Lexicon  for  Jean  Pawl's  apothecary  in  his  native  town,  and  while  en- 
Works,  or  explanation  of  all  the  foreign  words  gaged  in  commercial  pursuits  at  Liverpool  de- 
and  unusual  modes  of  speech  which  occur  in  voted  hb  leisure  to  studying  architectui-e,  and 
his  writings,  with  short  notices  of  the  Jiistori-  finally  took  the  fli'st  prize  for  a  design  for  a 
.  oal  persons  and  facts  tberein  alluded  to,  and  church  about  to  he  built.  He  now  established 
plain  German  versions  of  the  more  difficult  himself  at  Birmingham,  built  edifices  in  almost 
passages  in  the  context;  a  necessary  assistance  every  county  of  England,  and  at  his  death  had 
for  all  who  would  read  those  worliswith  profit."  probably  designed  more  Gothic  churches  than 
In  his  philosophy  Eiohter  was  an  adherent  of  any  other  ai'ehitect.  Among  his  other  edifices 
Herder  and  Jacobi,  beii^  intensely  opposed  to  are  the  new  court  and  buildings  of  St.  John's 
the  idealism  of  Fiohte,  which  he  salirized  hi  college,  Cambridge,  and  the  restorations  of 
several  of  his  works.  Oarlyle  has  given  an  ac-  Eose  castle,  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle, 
count  of  his  life  and  writings  in  two  of  his  He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  chronological 
essays,  and  hia  autobiography  translated  and  succession  of  Gothic  styles  in  his  "Attempt 
continued  by  Eliza  Buokminster  Lee  appeared  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in 
at  New  York  in  1842.  England." 

EICKETS  {rachitis),  a  disease  of  children  EIOOCHET  (Fr.),  in  gunnery,  a  method  of 

characterized  by  an  arrest  of  osaification,  and  firing  with  small  charges,  at  an  elevation  of 

leading  to  deformity,  chiefly  of  the  lower  limha,  from  8°  to  6°,  in  a  direction  enfilading  the  faee 

Eickets  is  a  disease  of  early  childhood ;  rai'ely  of  a  work  or  a  line  of  troops,  or  toward  the 

occurring  before  the  ohUd  is  13  months  old,  it  is  hull  of  a  vessel.    The  rebound  causes  the  shot 

in  the  course  of  the  2d  year  that  the  disease  to  pass  along  the  rampart  or  sui-faee  of  the 

commonly  first  shows  itsel£    It  is  most  fre-  ground  or  water  with  a  motion  very  similar  to 

quent  among  those  who  inherit  unhealthy  con-  that   produced  by  what  is  popularly  called 

stitutions,  who  are  ill  fed  or  confined  to  a  damp  "  skipping  stones"  in  the  water, 

and  badly  ventilated  atmosphere.  Accordingto  EIOOED,  pHiuppe,    a  French   physician, 

Ti-ons3eau,90outof  every  100  children  afiected  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800.    His  father 

withricketshavo  been  either  brought  up  entire-  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1790  to  repair 

ly  by  hand  or  have  been  prematurely  weaned,  his  fortune,  and  the  son  here  prosecuted  hia 

very  frequently  the  disease  supervenes  on  some  scientific  studies  until  1820,  when  he  went  to 
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Paris,  finialieJ  Ma  medical  education,  and  in  death.  His  works  were  collected  \iy  tie  Par- 
1828  received  liia  degree.  He  first  practised  ker  society  (1  vol.  8vo.,  1841). 
at  Olivet,  afterwfli'd  at  Orleans,  and  later  at  EIEDEBEL,  FEiBDBicn  AooLPir,  baron,  a 
Croiiy-aur-Ourcq,  In  18311ie  became  surgeon-  German  officer,  born  in  Lauterbadi,  Hesse- 
in-chief  of  the  Hopital  du  vmdi  at  Paris,  at  Darmstadt,  June  3,  1738,  died  in  Bmnswick, 
wMcit  he  still  oontinuea.  Eioord  baa  the  largest  Jan.  6,1800.  He  early  joined  the  army  as  en- 
praotiee  in  all  Paris,  has  been  a  member  of  the  sign,  and  with  bis  regiment  spent  two  years  in 
imperial  academy  (section  of  surgical  pathology)  England.  Dnring  the  7  yaai-a'  war  he  served  ia 
since  1850,  is  a  member  of  the  society  of  Bur-  Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  BitinB- 
gcry,  and  is  attached  as  a  consulting  surgeon  to  wick,  and  in  1767  became  adjutant-general  of 
the  dispeasary  of  public  health.  He  has  ape-  the  Brunswick  ai'my.  In  1773  lie  was  made 
cially  devoted  himself  to  venereal  diseases,  and  major-general,  and  asfflgned  to  the  command 
has  introduced  many  novelties  in  their  ti^at-  of  the  corns  of  Bninswickers,  4,000  strong,  fur- 
mont.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  le^on  of  honor,  nislied  to  Great  Britain  for  the  war  in  America, 
and  is  honored  with  the  decorations  of  very  Arriving  at  Quebec  June  1,  heremained  a  year 
many  European  orders.  His  works  on  dis-  in  Canada,  until  the  organization  of  Burgoyne's 
eases  of  the  genital  organs  are  important,  and  expedition.  He  gave  active  aid  in  the  taking 
have  gained  him  a  wide-spread  reputation.  of  Kconderoga  (July  6,  1777),  secured  the 
EIDLEY,  Nicholas,  an  English  bishop,  bom  British  victory  at  Hnbbardton  the  nest  day 
at  Wilmontswiclc,  Nortlnimberland,  about  by  bringing  up  jeenforoements,  and  shared  in 
1500,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  Oct.  16,  the  subsequent  movements  of  Burgoyne  until 
1555.  He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  hall,  his  surrender  at  Saratoga,  Oct.  17.  He  after- 
Oambrldge,  in  1518,  and  in  1524  took  holy  oi--  ward  resided  on  parole  in  various  parts  of  the 
ders.  In  1527  he  went  to  study  at  the  Sor-  counti^  until  the  autumnof  1780,  when  he  was 
bonne,  and  rem^ed  abroad  until  1529.  On  exchanged  and  assigned  to  a  command  on  Long 
his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was  chosen  under  island.  In  Sept  1781,  he  was  transfen-ed  to 
treasurer  of  the  university.  His  learning  and  Canada,  and  returned toGei'raanyinAug.  178S, 
eloquence  attracted  the  attention  of  Oranmer,  with  2,800  of  his  4,000  Brunswickers.  Fi-om 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  1788  to  1793,  as  lieutenant-general,  he  corn- 
domestic  chaplain,  and'  in  1B40  he  was  elected  raanded  theBrunswiok  contingent  sent  to  Hol- 
master  of  his  college.  He  preached  against  land  to  support  the  cause  of  the  stadtholder, 
the  use  of  images  and  holy  water,  and  gradu-  and  in  1794  was  appomted  commandant  of  the 
ally  became  a  sti-ennous  supporter  of  Prot>  city  of  Brunswick.-— Febdeeio A,  wife  of  the 
estant  doctrines.  He  was  accused  at  tlie  insti-  preceding,  bora  in  1744,  died  in  Berlin,  March 
gation  of  Bishop  Gax'diner  of  preaching  against  29, 1808,  aocompajiied  her  husband  to  Ameri- 
the  six  articles,  and  the  accusation  being  refer-  ca,  and  wrote  graphic  descriptions  of  tlie  cam- 
red  to  Ci-anmer,  he  was  acquitted.  In  1645  he  paign  and  subsequent  events,  published  after 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  her  death  by  her  son-in-law,  Count  von  Ecuss, 
1547  bishop  of  Eochester.  He  sat  on  the  com-  and  translated  into  English  ("  Ivctters  and 
mission  that  deprived  Bonner  of  tlie  bishopric  Memoirs  relating  to  tlie  War  of  American  In- 
of  London,  and  was  appointed  his  successor;  dependence,  and  tlio  Capture  of  the  British 
and  he  ^o  shared  in  the  deposition  of  Bishop  Ti'oops  at  Saratogsh"  12mo.,  New  York,  1827). 
Gardiner.  He  assisted  Oranmer  in  preparing  EIEGO  Y  JTUHEZ,  Eajael  dei.,  a  Spaniah 
the  41  articles.  Having  sought  an  interview  revolutionist,  born  at  Tulla,  in  the  Asturias, 
with  the  princess  Mary,  he  espi-essed  his  views  in  1785,  executed  in  Madrid,  Nov.  7,  1823. 
veryfreely,  and  requestedpermisaion  to  preach  He  served  in  the  Spanish  anny  during  the 
before  her,  which  was  peremptorily  refused,  war  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  1820  appeared  in 
Moved  by  a  sermon  of  Ridley's,  Edward  VI,  arms  near  Cadiz,  proclaiming  the  constitulion 
converted  Grey  Friara  and  St,  Bartholomew's  of  1813,  which  Ferdinand  Til.  had  promised, 
priories,  with  their  revenues,  into  charitable  but  never  given  to  the  people.  Amid  many  ad- 
institutions,  and  his  own  house  of  Bridewell  verse  circnmstances  he  succeeded  in  rousing 
into  a  compulsory  workhouse  for  such  as  were  the  provinces  to  action,  and  was  hailed  as  the 
in  distress  through  wiliiil  idleness.  In  a  aer-  "  apostle  of  the  constitution,"  He  was  ap- 
monpreachedat  St.  Paul's  Eidley  espoused  the  pointed  a  deputy  to  the  oortes  of  1832,  of 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  warned  the  peo-  which  body  be  became  president,  and  display- 
pie  of  the  evil  that  would  follow  to  Protestant-  edin  thia  position  great  firmness  and  modera- 
ism  if  Mary  should  come  to  the  throne.  On  tion.  When  Ferdinand  reflised  to  maintain  the 
Maiy's  accession  he  was  at  once  arrested  and  new  constitution  Eiego  again  took  np  arms,  was 
committed  to  tiie  tower  (July,  1553),  and  in  made  prisoner  after  the  surrender  of  Cadiz  to 
April,  1554,  was  taken  to  Oxford,  to  attend  a  dis-  the  duke  d'Angoulfeme,  and  became  one  of  the 
cussion  on  tiie  real  presence.  Upon  its  close  first  victims  of  Sie  absolutist  party  upon  their  re- 
Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  Latimerwere  adjudged  tumtopower.  His  body  was  quartered,  and  his 
obstinate  heretics.  Eidley  was  then  confined  limbs  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
at  Oxfoi-d,  and  after  many  attempts  had  been  EIENZI,  NiooLi  Gabeini,  commonly  called 
vainly  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  he  was  Cola  di  Eibszi,  the  last  of  the  Eoman  trjb- 
led  to  the  stake  with  Latimer,  and  burned  to  unes,  bom  in  Rome  about  1810,  aaaassinated 
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Oct.  8,  1354.  He  was  by  profesaion  a  notary,  places  of  defence  were  to  Tie  delivered  to  the 
of  obsoure  birtb  (altliongh  he  claimed  illegiti-  delegates  of  the  people ;  granai-ies  were  to  bo 
mate  descent  from  the  imperial  house  of  Lux-  established ;  the  poor  were  assnred  of  alms ; 
emburg),  well  educated,  of  imposing  presence,  and  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  administer 
and  gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary  powera  justice  according  to  law.  The  people  adopted 
of  eloquence.  The  remoyal  «f  the  papal  see  to  the  constitution  by  acclamation,  and  Eienzi, 
AviOTon  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  had  being  invested  with  power  to  establish  the 
left  Eome  a  prey  to  contending  factions  of  good  estate,  assumed  the  title  of  tribune  in  the 
nobles,  whose  houses  were  fortified  castles,  and  following  words:  "Hicholas,  by  the  grace  of 
whose  ai-med  dependants  kept  the  city  in  a  Jesus  Christ,  the  severe  and  merciful,  ti'ibune 
constant  turmoil;  and  the  people,  finding  no  of  ft'eedom,  peace,  and  justice,  the  deliverer  of 
redress  from  violence  and  license,  had  become  the  Roman  republio."  The  nobles,  awed  by 
a  demoralized  rabble.  Kienzi  nevertheless  at-  this  sudden  rovolntion,  surrendered  their  for- 
tempted  to  arouse  in  them  a  resolution  to  be  ti'esses,  and  gave  in  their  submission ,  The 
ftee.  Upon  the  accesaon  of  Clement  TI.  in  haughty  old  Stephen  Colonna  thi-eatened  at 
1343  he  had  become  of  so  much  importance  as  first  to  throw  the  tribune  fi'om  the  windows  of 
to  be  included  in  the  deputation  sent  from  the  eapitol,  but  was  corapelltid,  with  the  i-est  of 
Eome  to  Avignon  to  urge  the  pope  to  return  his  family,  to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of 
to  hia  see ;  and  the  latter  was  so  charmed  by  the  good  estate.  The  new  dispensation  which 
the  eloquence  of  the  young  notai^y,  that  he  de-  stlcoeeded  the  long  reign  of  anarchy  and  fy- 
rired  to  hear  him  every  day'  Petrai'ch  also,  ranny  seemed  to  the  people  little  less  thaa 
who  headed  the  deputation,  liere  conceived  an  miraculous;  and  in  view  of  the  order  and  tran- 
admiraMon  for  Eienzi,  to  whom  he  afterward  quOlity  which  soon  prevailed  throughout  Rome 
addressed  the  ode  commendng  Spirto  gentil,  and  her  dependencies,  Eienzi  seemed  justified 
The  pope,  however,  showed  no  disposition  to  in  his  exultant  boast:  "It  was  liardly  to  be 
revisit  Eome,  and  Eienzi,  despairing  of  any  believed  that  the  Eoman  people,  till  now  full 
alleviation  of  the  public  ca]amities  tlirough  the  of  dissension  and  corrupted  by  every  Idnd  of 
eoolesiastioal  power,  proceeded  by  flattering  vice,  should  be  so  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of 
and  deceiving  the  nobles  to  disarm  their  sus-  nnaoimity,  to  so  great  a  love  of  justice,  virtue, 
pioiona,  like  his  prototype  Brutus,  to  whom  and  peace,  that  hatred,  assaults,  mui-der,  and 
Gibbon  compares  him,  iie  submitted  to  various  rapine  should  be  subdued  and  put  an  end  to." 
kinds  of  indignity  to  advance  his  end,  and,  in  To  add  to'  his  importance,  embaasiee  from 
his  own  words,  "made  himself  a  simpleton  and  Florence,  Pemgia,  Sienna,  and  many  other 
a  stage  player,  and  was  by  turns  serious  or  cities  of  Italy  repaired  to  Eome  to  oongratn- 
eilly,  cunning,  earnest,  and  timid,  as  the  occa-  late  the  tribune  on  his  good  work,  and  to  offer 
aion  required."  His  popular  appeals  mean-  him  substantial  Mdstance ;  and  sevei'al  power- 
while  were  continued  with  energy,  and  at  ful  Christian  sovereigns  paid  him  equal  defer- 
midnight  meetings  on  the  Aventine  hill  he  enoe.  He  himself  sent  an  embassy  to  the  pope 
Bpai-ed  none  of  the  resources  of  oratory  to  in-  to  ask  his  approbation  of  the  reforms  he  had 
flame  his  audience.  The  hour  for  action  hav-  consummated  in  the  holy  city ;  and  as  an  evi- 
ing  arrived,  on  the  day  after  Ash  Wednesday,  dence  of  his  submissive  reverence  for  the  papal 
1347,  he  caused  a  scroll  to  be  affixed  to  the  authority,  he  associated  the  bishop  of  Orvieto 
doors  of  the  ohureh  of  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  in  office  with  him,  taking  care  however  that 
on  which  was  inscribed :  "Ei'e  long  Eome  the  honor  should  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
will  return  to  her  good  estate."  On  the  sue-  control  of  the  affiurs  of  government.  But 
oeeding  vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  festival  of  the  while  at  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Eienzi  he- 
effusion  of  the  Ho)y  Ghost,  the  people  were  gan  to  show  symptoms  of  that  vanity  which 
summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  to  re-  ultimately  caused  his  ruin.  He  strove  to  aug- 
pairtothecapitolonthe  followingday.  Eienzi  roent  his  importance  by  processions,  oeremo- 
passed  the  mght  in  the  church  of  St.  Angelo,  nious  pageants,  and  public  spectacles ;  spared 
where  he  heai'd  the  thirty  masses  of  the  Holy  nothing  which  would  miubter  to  his  pomp 
Ghost,  by  whom  he  said  his  acts  were  inspired,  and  private  luxury;  and,  aping  the  manners 
and  at  10  in  the  morning  issued  forth  in  com-  of  royalty,  caused  himaelf  and  his  wife  t.o  be 
plete  armor,  bare-headed,  and  surrounded  hj  wfuled  upon  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  his 
a  band  of  25  sworn  confederates.  By  liis  court.  On  Aug.  1  he  was  knighted  in  the 
aide  was  the  bishop  of  Orvieto,  the  pope's  Lateran  church,  and  after  the  performance  of 
vicar,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  guard  of  100  the  ceremony  summoned  all  potentates,  ecde- 
men-at-arms.  The  procession,  escorted  by  siastical  or  secular,  who  presumed  to  contest 
shouting  multitudea  of  citizens,  ascended  the  the  prerogative  of  Eome  to  elect  the  empe- 
oapitol,  where  the  laws  of  the  good  estate  were  ror,  to  appear  in  the  city  at  the  ensuing  Pen- 
read  to  the  people.  They  provided  for  the  tecost.  The  papal  vicar  attempted  in  vwn  to 
public  security  in  general.  A  guard  was  or-  interpose ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  noise 
dered  to  be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  of  the  trumpets  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
the  citizens,  and  of  the  shipping  and  commerce  tude.  On  Aug.  15  he  capped  the  climax  of  his 
on  the  Tiber ;  the  right  of  the  nobles  to  keep  foUy  by  causing  himself  to  be  crowned  in  the 
strongholds  within  tiie  city  was  abolished ;  all  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  with  7  crowns, 
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Bymbolizing  the  7  gifts  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  thority  in  the  eity,  to  send  Eienzi  thither.  The 
under  whose  special  influence  he  still  claimed  latter  gladly  undertook  the  mission,  aud  in  the 
to  act.  On  the  same  day  he  was  alai'med  summer  of  1854  reentered  Eome  in  the  capacity 
hj  the  prediction  of  Era  Gulielmo,  one  of  hia  of  senator,  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Al- 
most zealoas  snppoi-ters,  of  his  approaching  boraoz,  the  papal  le^te.  Unwarned  hy  adversi- 
downfall.  His  splendid  processions  gradudliy  ty,he returned tohisoldpompandlvisury.aiid, 
palled  upon  the  puhlio  taste,  and  the  populace  in  place  of  the  just  and  eqnal  rnle  which  had 
hegan  to  murmur  at  the  large  espenditnres  marked  the  era  of  the  good  estate,  eetahliahed 
from  the  pnblic  treasury  to  support  the  estrav-  an  nnmitigated  tyi'anny.  He  became,  in  tlie 
flgsmce  of  their  tribune.  The  nobles,  whom  langnage  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "anin- 
he  alternately  threatened  and  caressed,  finally  ordinate  dninkardj"  and  was  defied  by  the  re-, 
banded  toge&er  to  accomplish  his  overthrow,  fi'actory  Oolonnas  m  their  castle  of  Palestrina, 
and,  having  recovered  a  number  of  their  strong-  against  which  he  conducted  a  tedious  aud  ex- 
holds,  appeared  iu  arms  before  the  city.  By  pensive  but  unavailing  siege.  The  execution  of 
the  imprudence  of  his  enemies  he  gained  a  vie-  Fra  Moneale,  a  well  known  captain  of  a  free 
tory  as  surprising  to  himself  as  to  others,  and  company,  from  whose  family  he  had  received 
more  than  20  of  the  Oolonnas,  Oreinis,  Savel-  pecuniary  assistance,  and  whose  property  he 
lis,  and  other  noble  families  perished  in  battle  appropriated  to  his  own  nse,  filled  the  citizens 
or  in  flight.  His  pride  now  became  more  of-  with  horror ;  and  upon  his  attempting  to  levy 
fensive  than  before,  and  instead  of  following  a  fresh  tax  to  pay  his  troops,  a  popidai'  insnr- 
np  his  advantages,  he  allowed  his  enemies  to  rection  burst  forth,  Eienzi  took  refuge  in  the 
gather  strength  while  he  wasted  his  time  in  capitol,  and,  being  deserted  b^  his  gnards,  at- 
idle  pageantries.  The  pope  declared  against  tempted  to  appease  the  excited  crowd  who 
him,  and  the  people,  alarmed  by  their  rapidly  surrounded  the  place.  He  appeared  upon  a 
increasing  taxes,  broke  forth  into  open  mnr-  balcony  in  aimor,  grasping  the  standard  of  the 
murs,  which  he  was  unable  to  quell,  notwitli-  people,  but  was  (mven  back  by  a  sliower  of 
standing  he  restricted  his  extravagance,  and  stones.  Finally,  in  tlie  disguise  of  a  door- 
dropped  his  most  ostentatious  titles.  At  this  keeper,  he  was  arrested  and  led  to  the  foot  of 
juncture  the  freebooting  count  of  Minorbino  the  capitol  stiurs,  where,  while  in  the  act  of 
entered  the  city  and  fortified  himself  in  one  addressing  the  people,  he  was  run  through  the 
of  the  palaces  of  the  Oolonnas,  whence  he  body  by  Oecco  del  Yecehio,  an  artisan,  who 
refused  to  retire  when  summoned  by  Eienzi,  feared  the  effect  of  his  eloquence.  He  was 
The  latter  called  the  armed  citizens  to  his  as-  forthwith  despatched  by  a  hundred  weapons, 
sistance,  and,  meeting  with  no  response,  so!-  his  head  cut  of^  and  his  body  treated  with 
emnly  abdicated  his  power,  and  took  refuge  shameial  indignities. — An  important  series  of 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whence  at  the  end  letters,  addressed  by  Eienzi  to  the  emperor  and 
of  a  monii  he  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  the  ai-ohbishop  of  Prague  after  his  first  fall, 
monk,  Dec.  15,  1347.  He  took  refiige  among  and  vividly  illustrating  his  character,  was  dis- 
the  devont  Franciscans  who  dwelt  in  the  fast-  covered  by  PoIecI,  the  historian  of  Bohemia, 
nesses  of  the  southern  Apennines,  with  whom  in  the  last  century,  and  has  been  published  in 
he  remained  2^  years  as  a  tertiary  of  the  order.  Germaa  by  Dr.  Papencordt  under  the  title  of 
Duriag  the  jubilee  celebrated  in  1850  he  is  sMd  Cola  di  Biensi  und  seine  Zdt  (Hambnrg  and 
to  have  appeared  in  the  di^iise  of  a  pilgrim  Goiha,  1841).  Some  of  them  are  given  in 
among  the  multitudes  who  flocked  from  all  Hobhouse's  "  lUnstrations  to  Childe  Harold." 
parts  of  Christendom  to  Eome ;  and  soon  after.  The  story  of  Eienzi  forms  the  groundwork  of 
at  the  instigation,  he  tells  us,  of  Fra  Angelo,  one  of  Bulwer's  best  known  novels, 
an  inspired  hermit,  who  informed  him  that  the  EIES,  FBiiCiHiKD,  a  German  composer,  bora 
Father  and  the  Son  had  ceased  to  rule  in  the  in  Bonn,  Mov.  39, 1784,  died  in  Fi'anlrfort,  Jan. 
world,  and  that  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  13, 1838.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  insti-ucted 
at  hand,  he  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ohai'les  IV.  for  a  brief  period  by  Beethoven,  being  the  only 
at  Fi-ague,  and  exhorted  him,  in  accordance  pupil  ever  receixed  by  that  composer.  Subse- 
with  the  prophecy  of  Fi-a  Angelo,  to  undertake  quently  he  made  professional  visits  to  Munioh, 
the  conqaest  of  Italy,  in  which  he  assured  him  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities,  but  met 
none  could  he  of  so  much  service  as  himself,  with  only  moderate  success.  He  fli'st  brought 
The  emperor,  amazed  at  the  ambitious  schemes  himself  prominently  into  notice  in  England, 
and  the  heretical  doctrines  broached  by  Eiea-  where  between  1818  and  1834  his  symphonies 
zi,  ordered  him  into  custody,  and  iinally  sent  were  performed  with  great  applause.  In  1834 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  pope  at  Avignon,  where  he  returned  to  Germany,  whei'C  he  passed  the 
he  was  closely  guarded,  although  allowed  the  remainder  of  liis  life.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
perusal  of  his  favorite  Latin  autliors.  A  com-  "Brigand's  Bride"  and  "liska,"  operas;  of 
mission  of  ecclesiMtics  was  appointed  to  try  "  David,"  an  oratorio ;  of  6  symphonies,  and  a 
him,  but  their  labors  seem  never  to  have  been  great  nnmber  of  overtures,  sonatas,  &c. 
prosecuted  with  energy.    Meanwhile  Eome  had  EIESENGEBIEGE,  qr  Giabt  Moukt;        " 


returned  to  its  former  state  of  aoarchy,  and    range  of  mountains  sepai'ating  Pi-ussian  Silesia 
Innocent  VI.,  the  successor  of  Clement,  deter-    from  tlie  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia,  b 
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Elbo  of  the  range  already  dcHcribed  on  the  W.  order  for  the  grooves  to  take  hold  of  the  ball 

of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Erzgebirge.  and  canae  it  to  rotate,  thia  must  either  he 

From  the  Elbe  the  Eiesengebirge  pni-sue  an  made  with  corresponding  projections  fitting  the 

E.  course,  gradually  inclining  toward  the  S.  groavea,  or  it  nauat  be  of  aoft  metal  lite  lead 

E.  until  they  are  merged  in  the  Sudetes  chain,  and  of  lai^r  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the 

the  continuation  of  the  aame  mountainous  belt,  piece,  ao  as  to  be  forced  into  the  depressions. 

The  Biesengebirge  maintain  the  same  general  Either  of  these  conditions  involves  great  difS' 

geological  ati-ucture  with  the  Erzgebirge,  the  oulties  in  constraction  or  in  practice,  and  the 

rocia  being  chiefly  of  tiio  metamoiphic  dates  efibrts  to  overcome  them,  steadily  pursued  of 

and  granites,  and  productive  in  a  similar  variety  late  yeara,  have  reanlted  in  the  great  perfection 

of  valaable  ores.    Those  of  iron  are  especially  of  modem  rifled  arms.    It  was  within  less  than 

abundant,  and  aome  of  the  earliest  establish-  30  years  after  the  first  use  of  straight  groovea 

menta  for  producing  that  metal  were  in  this  that  a  spiral  turn  was  given  to  the  groovea,  and 

region.    The  highest  summita  occur  iu  thia  bullets  were  made  with  projections  to  fit  thenu 

portion  of  the  belt,  and  among  them  the  follow-  Unleaa  the  pieces  were  breech-loading,  the  use 

ing  are  most  conspicuous:  the  Schneekoppe  or  of  the  projectiles  must  have  been  attended  with 

Eiesenlioppe,  5,090  feet  high ;  Kleino  Sturm-  difliculty,  particularly  after  finng  a  few  times, 

haube,  4,400  feet;  Grosse  Sturmhaube,  4,540  and  the  barrel  had  become  foul.    The  projeo- 

feet ;  Hohe  Ead,  4,05'r  feet ;  and  the  Eeiftra-  tions,  moreover,  must  have  serioualy  aifected 

gev,  4,380  feet.  the  straight  flight  of  the  bullet,  if,  as  is  proha- 

ElETSOHEL,  Ernst,   a  German  aouJptor,  ble,  the  grooves  were  large  and  deep,    little  ia 

horn  in  Pulsnitz,  Saxony,  Deo.  16, 1804.    He  known  of  these  guns,  and  the  principle  appears 

studied  under  Eauch  and  in  Italy,  and  eatab-  to  have  soon  fallen  into  neglect.    During  the 

lishing  himself  in  Dresden  was  appointed  pro-  17th  century  rifled  anna  were  in  use  in  several 

fessor  in  the  academy  of  fine  aits.    Among  hb  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  P. 

chief  works  are  a  eolosaal  group  of  "Mary  Daniel,  speaking  of  their  employment  hy  the 

weeping  over  the  Body  of  Christ ;"  statues  of  French  carahiniera  in  1692  (Bistoire  de  la  nti- 

Lessii^,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Ton  Weber,  at-  lice  Frangaiai),  alludes  to  the  invention  as  old. 

tired  in  the  coatnme  of  modern  timea  instead  The  ancient  i>iecea  of  which  we  have  knowl- 

of  the  conventional  draperies  previously  em-  edge,  as  the  rifled  cannon  of  13  grooves  of  the 

ployed  by  acnlptora;    "Love  taming  a  Pan-  date  of  1004,  preserved  at  Berlin,  which  is 

ther;"  "Love  borne  by  a  Panther;"  the  "Four  breech-loading,  the  breech  secured  by  means 

Hours  of  the  Day ;"  buata  of  Luthei'  and  of  of  a  screw,  and  another  at  Munich  having  8 

Augustus  n.  of  Basony  for  the  "WalhaUa,  &o.  grooves  and  a  bore  of  abont  3  inches,  ai'e  of 

He  has  also  executed  sculptured  ornaments  for  such  size  that  the  projectiles  were  no  doubt 

the  Augustus  museum  in  Leipsic,  the  new  thea-  leaden  balls ;  and  the  principle  appears  never 

tre  in  Dresden,  and  the  opera  house  ia  Berlin,  to  have  been  extended  to  guns  of  lai^e  caliber, 

beside  a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  pro-  whosechief  service  was  for  battering,  for  which 

ductions.  balls  of  soft  metal  are  evidently  unsuitable.  For 

RIFLE  (Danish,  riffel,  a  chamfer  or  groove),  this  reason,  it  i's  probable,  the  English  made  ht- 
a  variety  of  firearms,  of  which  the  barrel  is  tie  use  of  lifled  cannon  in  the  American  rev- 
grooved  on  the  inside  from  the  charging  oham-  olntionary  war,  although  it  is  known  they  had 
berin  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  Gun  barrels,  it  S-pounder  pieces,  which  with  a  range  of  1,800 
is  stated,  were  fnmiahed  with  atraight  grooves  yards  gave  a  lateral  deflection  of  only  3  feet, 
as  early  as  the  year  1498  in  Vienna ;  but  the  fai-  surpassing  in  range  and  accuracy  any  other 
object  of  these  was  merely  to  furnish  a  space  pieces  of  that  date.  It  is  stated  that  in  1778 
for  receiving  the  reaiduea  of  combustion,  and  they  even  used  elongated  bullets,  and  had  em- 
facilitate  the  loading  by  lessening  the  friction  ployed  conical  bullets  as  far  back  as  the  siege 
when  tiie  ball  is  pushed  down.  True  rifling  is  of  Eoohelle  in  1027.  Still  the  amooth  bore 
giving  a  spiral  tui-n  to  the  grooves,  which  may  continued  almost  exclusively  in  use  in  Europe 
be  of  any  number,  and  may  extend  partially  for  small  arms  aa  well  as  cannon.  Aiina  of 
round  the  baiTel,  or  once,  twice,  or  several  this  character  were  more  easily  loaded,  and 
tunes,  in  its  length.  They  may  be  of  the  same  conseqiiently  more  rapid  dischai-ges  were  kept 
pitch  or  degree  of  curvature  throughout,  as  is  up  with  them,  which  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  the  case,  or  the  twist,  if  desired,  considered  particularly  important  at  that  peri- 
may  increase  in  ourvature  toward  the  muzzle,  od,  when  it  was  not  the  generij  custom  in  war- 
This  form,  however,  has  no  advantage  unless  fare  to  take  oareftilaim  in  firing.  In  the  revo- 
lt might  be  for  very  abort  barrels.  It  is  essen-  lutionary  war  corps  of  riflemen  were  organized 
tiai  that  the  grooves  should  be  of  the  same  in  the  American  army,  and  their  skilful  use 
ourvature— all  exactly  p'uallel  Then-  object  of  the  nfle,  tlien  for  the  first  time  reguiai-ly 
is  to  impresa_  upon  the  tightly  fitting  bullet  a  adopted  m  warfare,  gave  to  the  foreign  troops 
rotating  motion  lonnd  its  axis  of  progression,  who  enconntered  them  eostiy  evidence  of  ita 
and  thus  keep  it  in  a  stiaight  fine  as  it  spins  efliciency  From  that  period  it  began  to  be 
forwawh  The  motion  of  a  top  held  upright  mtiodnied  in  European  armies,  and  in  the  last 
while  it  is  rapidly  spmnmg  iliu'itrates  the  pnu-  :,entuij  a  few  Germirn  and  English  battalions 
ciple  of  the  rifle.    It  is  to  be  obeeiTed,  that  in  weie  equipped  with  rifles.    Napoleon,  how- 
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ever,  disecrara  ed  th  n  n  liis  army,  and  tiie  grooves.  This  forai  wna  tried  for  some 
hence  thej  w  n  t  lly  Ii  11  in  little  esteem  years  by  the  royal  guai'd  in  Algeria,  bat  was  at 
'  other  Eai  p  au  g  emm  nts.  The  Swiss  last  given  up  in  consequence  of  the  liability  of 
..  .ne  in  Eur  p  1  lly  api  ted  their  good  the  piece  to  become  fou!  by  the  powder  lod^ng 
qualities,  and  iJie  ha  kwood  m  n  of  the  United  upon  the  shoulders.  The  balls  too  were  beaten 
States  held  to  them  as  their  most  valued  arms,  into  misshapen  slugs  which  could  fly  with  no 
And  yet  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  accuracy.  Col.  Thonvenin  in  1842  substituted 
scientifle  Englishman,  Benjamin  Eobins,  author  for  tlie  depressed  chamberastem  of  steel  which 
of  "  Ifew  Prinoii>le3  of  Gunnei-y"  (1743),  de-  projected  into  the  haiTel  (or  enough  to  contain 
voted  much  attentionto  the  rifle,  perfectly  com-  the  charge  of  powder  around  it,  and  it  was  solid 
prehending  its  anperior  qualities.  He  devised  enough  to  afford  a  firm  support  to  the  ball, 
a  new  form  of  bullet  in  egg  shape,  the  I^ger  which  being  dropped  down  upon  it  was  ham- 
end  and  centre  of  gravity  of  which  was  forward,  mered  by  the  ramrod  as  in  the  other  case, 
■which  howeverdidnotsucceed  in  practice.  He  Delvigne  then  contrived  a  conical  bullet  with  a 
refere  to  breech-loading  I'ifles  designed  for  es-  cylindrical  exteuMoa  for  its  base,  and  also  a 
pediting  the  loading  as  in  use  in  England,  ramrod  hollowed  at  the  end  to  fit  the  point  of 
though  not  elsewhere  to  his  knowledge.  They  the  bullet.  This  piece  is  the  earabitte  d  tige  of 
were  made  to  receive  the  powder  and  ball  the  Frendi,  and  is  still  estensively  employed  by 
through  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  barrel,  then-  infantry,  though  partially  subject  to  the 
which  vfas  then  closed  by  a  screw.  The  chamber  same  objections  asDelvigne'a  chambered  rifle, 
was  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  the  The  cylindrical  port  of  the  bullet  being  indent- 
balls  when  forced  through  in  firing  were  elon-  ed  by  2  or  8  deep  grooves  aronnd  the  body,  the 
gated  to  greater  length  than  that  of  some  of  the  thin  edges  of  tliese  only  need  he  pressed  into  the 
projectiles  now  used.  Ko  one  at  that  period  gi'ooves  in  order  to  secure  a  tight  fit.  In  Eng- 
attained  so  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  land  a  revived  form  of  rifle  with  two  deep  de- 
principles  of  firearms  as  Eobins,  and  his  obser-  pressions  or  grooves  opposite  to  each  other  be- 
vatjons  upon  the  rifle  show  a  remarkable  ap-  came  for  a  time  veiy  popular.  It  was  provided 
preciation  of  its  importance.  Whatever  state,  with  a  spherical  ball  cast  with  a  projecting  belt 
he  observes,  should  adopt  its  use  and  become  around  its  equator,  designed  to  fit  the  two 
proficient  in  it,  must  acquire  a  decided  mihtary  grooves.  The  bail  was  thus  made  to  take  good 
superiority.  A  prominent  obstacle  to  its  use  hold  of  the  twist,so  that  awholeturncouldhe 
was  the  difficulty  of  introducing  the  ball  larger  given  to  it  in  tlie  length  of  the  barrel,  instead  oi 
than  the  bore,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is  aqnai'tertnratowhichtheoldbarrelswerolim- 
essential  to  prevent  its  flying  out  without  fol-  ited.  The  shape  of  the  ball  was  still  however 
lowing  the  grooves,  technically  known  as  a  serious  defect,  greatly  inferior  to  the  eylindro- 
"  stripping."  The  force  applied  through  the  conoid  balls  of  the  Erench.  The  nest  great 
ramrod  to  drive  it  home  flattened  the  head  of  step  in  improving  these  was  to  cause  them  to 
the  ball,  and  gave  it  an  unfavorable  shape  for  expand  at  the  base  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
accurate  flight,  beside  involving  much  labor  in  sion  before  leaving  the  barrel,  and  thus  fill  the 
loading.  To  render  its  motion  easier  and  still  grooves.  This  invention  is  claimed  by  Oreener, 
retain  the  perfect  fit,  the  practice  became  gen-  who  states  that  in  1836  he  made  oval-shaped 
eral  wherever  the  rifle  was  used  fo  load  it  by  bullets  on  this  principle,  having  a  tapermg 
first  layiog  over  the  muzzle  a  patch  or  square  cavity  in  the  rear  end  into  which  was  inserted 
piece  of  linen  or  thin  leather  greased  on  its  a  conical  plug  made  of  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and 
under  aide,  placing  upon  this  the  ball,  and  driv-  zinc,  intended  to  act  like  a  wedge  when  pro- 
mg  them  both  together  down  upon  the  powder,  polled  by  the  powder  and  foi-ce  out  the  leaden 
The  long  range  of  the  rifle  led  to  ita  adoption  walla  of  the  bullet  into  the  grooves.  A  trial 
by  the  Ereneh  in  tlie  Algerian  war,  the  smooth-  made  with  the  bullets  by  direction  of  the  board 
bore  muskets  then  in  use  being  no  match  for  of  ordnance  in  1886  did  not  prove  satisfiietory 
the  long  guns  of  the  Arabs.  Some  improve-  totheofficers,andthepi-ineiplewasabandoii'ed; 
ments  in  the  bullet,  commencing  with  that  of  but  the  subject  being  brought  before  parlia- 
M.  Delvigne  in  1826,  soon  rendered  it  far  su-  ment  in  1857,  the  claim  was  admitted  and  an 
perior  in  execution  to  the  old  rifle,  and  at  last  award  of  £1,000  was  made  to  Mr.  Greener, 
led  to  its  general  introduction  in  the  Ewopean  Had  he  nsed  the  elongated  bullet  instead  of  the 
armies.  The  character  of  these  improvements  ova!  or  spherical  foim,  he  would  undoubtedly 
as  applied  to  sm^  arms  will  be  considered  havebeenentitled  to  the  credit  of  the  greatest 
before  treating  of  the  estension  of  the  prin-  improvement,  which  is  now  awarded  to  those 
ciple  to  heavy  ordnance.  The  invention  of  who  combined  the  extension  principle  with  the 
Delvigne  consisted  in  the  constmction  of  a  best  form  of  bullet.  Delvigne  appears  to  have 
chamber  for  the  powder  of  smaller  diameter  discovered  in  1843,  according  to  a  paper  pub- 
thau  the  rest  of  the  barrel,  and  opening  into  lished  by  him  in  August  of  that  year  in  the 
this  by  a  square  shoulder  all  around  the  oore.  Speetateur  iniUtavre,  that  witiiout  the  interven- 
The  ball,  of  such  size  as  would  drop  freely  tioa  of  any  wedge  the  gases  produced  by  the 
down,  heina  introduced  into  the  muzzle  and  discharge  eipandabulletwithahollowed base 
resting  on  the  shoulder,  was  then  rammed  by  mor«  effectually  than  the  blows  of  the  ramrod, 
a  heavy  ramrod  till  the  lead  was  forced  into  In  18±7  the  invention  of  Capt.  Miuj^  was  made 
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public,  and  his  rifle,  or  rathei"  his  hollowed  worth;  tho  Jacob  rifle  also  is  a  verj- efHoienfc 
elongated  bullet,  was  soon  after  introduced  weapon.  The  Enfield  is  so  named  from  the 
into  aei-vice  in.  the  Erench  aiiny,  and  in  1861  locality  of  the  governmeut  manufactory  wlicre 
into  the  English  serYioe,  The  English  ai'ray  the  rifle  is  made.  After  the  American  system 
at  the  battle  of  Alma  was  armed  with  it.  The  i^eeGoN),  thepai-ts  are  all  madebymachineiy, 
iiTvention  consisted  in  hollowing  out  the  bMa  the  models  of  which  were  obtained  from  the 
of  the  bullet,  as  had  already  been  done  by  Mr.  ai-mory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the  corre- 
Greener,  and  hiserting  a  small  kon  thimble  of  spoadiug  pieces  so  precisely  alike  that  they 
larger  diameter  than  the  cavity.  Tliis  is  driven  may  be  used  without  selection  to  obtain  a 
by  the  dischai^e  into  the  bullet  and  forces  out  propei'  fit.  Each  barrel  is  made  of  a  half  inch 
its  posterior  portion  to  the  full  extent  of  the  tar  of  thoi-oughly  forged  iron,  a  foot  long  and 
boi-e  of  the  piece,  filling  the  grooyes.  It  has  4  Indies  wide.  This  is  turned  over  into  a  tu- 
even  been  driven  completely  flirough  the  bul-  bular  form,  and  the  joint  is  welded  by  passiBg 
let,  leaving  it  behind  in  the  barrel  as  a,  hollow  the  piece  between  rollers,  by  which  it  is  length- 
cylinder,  Vai'ious  modifications  of  the  bullet  ened  about  8  inches.  The  rolling  is  several 
have  been  introduced,  and,  as  now  generally  times  repeated  after  heating  again,  until  the 
practiBed  for  the  best  rifles  manufactured  in  the  tube  is  elongated  to  about  4  feet  and  its  hore  is 
Englidi  armories,  it  is  made  to  fit  loosely  in  reduced  to  about  i  inch  in  diameter.  The 
the  ban-el,  and  is  provided  with  a  plug  of  hard  smith  work  is  then  completed  by  outtiug  off 
wood,  which  fills  the  external  part  of  the  con-  the  muzzle,  "making  up  the  but,"  and  weld- 
ical  cavity  in  its  base.  The  plug  does  not  ap-  ing  on  the  nipple  lump,  when  the  piece  is  ready 
pear  essential  to  the  bullet,  and  in  the  cartridges  for  boring.  This  is  effected  by  4  sucoeasive 
manafaotnred  in  the  United  States  it  is  gener-  operafions,  the  last  2  being  made  with  gi'eat 
ally  dispensed  witli.*— The  Germans,  who  were  care,  and  finaJly  leaving  the  barrel  to  within 
also  for  a  long  time  seeking  the  best  form  of  jAff  of  a°  '""'i  of  i*s  diameter  when  flnished. 
rifle  and  buUet,  have  adopted  tlie  piece  called  The  outside  is  tiien  gi'ound  down  to  its  proper 
the  ZHTiinadelgemki;  and  the  entire  armies  of  size,  and  after  the  baiTel  is  sti-aightened  it  is 
Prussia  have  been  armed  with  it.  It  is  a  breech-  tested  by  a  proof  charge  of  1  oz.  of  powder  and 
loading  rifle,  constructed  with  a  plunger  or  a  ball.  The  nipple  screw,  nipple,  aad  breech 
slide  which  may  be  drawn  back  from  the  pin  ai'e  nest  fitted,  and  the  baiTol  is  boi-ed 
breech  end  of  the  baiTel  by  a  stout  handle,  ogmn,  when  it  is  ready  for  rifling.  Thegrooves, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  breech  is  then  exposed  of  which  there  are  3  in  the  Enfleld  rifle,  are 
to  view,  with  its  upper  side  open.  In  this  the  cut  sepai-ately  by  a  steel  cutter  at  the  end  of  a 
cartridge  is  placed,  aad  the  slide  is  pushed  rod,  which  is  made,  by  means  of  a  guide  in 
back  and  secured  by  a  catch.  In  the  centre  of  which  it  tm-ns,  to  move  with  esact  unifoi-mity 
the  front  end  is  a  small  hole  for  admitting  the  of  curve  from  the  miizzle  to  the  breech.  The 
steei  needle  by  which  the  charge  is  fli-ed,  and  depth  of  the  grooves  is  0.006  inch  at  the  muz- 
whioh  exactly  fllls  the  hole.  This  needle  is  zle,  0.016  at  the  breech,  and  their  width  is 
thrown  fonvard  when  required  by  the  sudden  0.362  inch.  They  make  just  half  a  turn  in  the 
release  of  a  strong  spiral  spring  coiled  up  be-  length  of  the  barrel.  After  this  is  completed 
Lind  it  on  the  direct  line  of  l^e  barrel,  and  the  barrel  is  agiun  proved  with  ^oz.  of  powder 
which  with  the  apparatus  for  holding  and  re-  and  a  ball;  when  it  is  sighted  and  finally  sub- 
leasing it  constitutes  the  lock.  The  ignition  is  jected  to  the  various  processes  of  finishing, 
caused  by  the  needle,  after  penetrating  the  The  caliber  is  left  of  exactly  0.57T  inch  and  the 
powder,  stiTting  a  fnlminating  composition  barrel  of  3  feet  3  inches  in  length,  weighing  4 
contained  in  the  base  of  the  conical  bullet.  A  lbs.  2  oz.,  or  complete  with  bayonet  9  lbs.  3  oz. 
new  and  important  principle  is  involved  in  this  The  bullet  made  of  pui  e  lead  and  compressed 
arrangement  of  firing  the  powder  at  the  for-  in  dies  instead  of  being  east  is  1.05  inch  long, 
ward  end  instead  of  behind.  The  bullet  thus  0.55  inch  m  diametei  (tirmeily  0,568  inch), 
receives  its  impulse  more  gradually,  and  its  and  weighs  620  grains  The  weight  of  60 
inertia  is  overcome  before  the  full  force  of  the  rounds  of  ammunition  with  caps  is  6  lbs.  8  oa. 
explosion  sti'iJies  it.  Though  the  difference  in  The  prime  cost  of  the  iifle  is  £2  6a.,  and  the 
time  would  seem  to  be  utterly  insignificant,  it  capacity  of  the  manufactory  is  from  1,600  to 
is  not  so  by  any  means;  and  other  metliods  1,800  a  week.  The  rifles  are  sighted  to  90O 
have  been  devised  of  accomplishing  this  object  yards,  and  good  practice  may  be  made  at  this 
Btill  more  effectively,  some  of  which  wiU  be  distance.  A  rifle  is  also  made  of  2  feet  9  inches 
described  below.  Though  greatly  approved  in  in  lei^h.— The  "Wliitwoi-tli  i-ifle  is  so  named 
Germany,  it  js  objected  to  the  Z&ndnadelgemehr  fi-om  its  inventor,  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  a 
tiiat  the  oarti'idges  are  dangerous  to  keep  in  very  skilful  manufaotnrer  of  machines  and  in- 
store,  as  they  contain  both  the  powder  and  the  stmments.  Its  bore  is  hexagonal,  with  the 
explosive  material,  and  that  the  pieces  are  soon  comers  rounded,  and  the  bullet  may  be  made 
apt  to  become  foul  and  in  this  state  are  very  of  the  same  shape,  just  fitting  the  bore,  in 
difficult  to  charge. — The  established  rifles  in  which  ease  it  may  be  of  any  hai-d  metal,  even 
the  English  service  are  the  Enfield  and  Whit  of  steel,  or  a  cylindrical  bullet  of  lead  may  be 
*  The  moe  also  appiMirB  to  be  the  case  ivith  oiirtiiasos  im-  employed,  which  by  expandmg  will  immediate- 
pDiteaiai89ifiuiii]^]iiiid.  ly  fill  out  the  corners  of  the  hexagon.    The 
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■bold  upon  the  bullet  is  so  fiferong  in  this  fonn,  liable  to  become  foui  in  tie  joints,  and  after 
that  a  mncli  greater  obliquity  can  be  given  to  considerable  use  admit  tlie  escape  of  gases, 
the  twist,  and  that  adopt«d  is  a  fall  turn  in  30  Tiie  breecb-loading  pieces  may  be  included  in 
inches.  This,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  revolu-  three  vaiieties.  The  firet  is  the  revolver,  of 
tion  of  the  projectile,  admits  its  being  made  which  Colt's  is  the  best  known.  The  char- 
much  longer,  withouf>  risk  of  tnruing  over  after  acter  of  tliis  improvement  is  described  in  the 
it  leaves  the  barrel.  Its  length  is  If  inches,  article  Pistol,  which  weapon  of  Colt's  is  con- 
The  length  of  the  baiTel  is  39  inches,  the  stracted  upon  the  same  principle  as  his  re- 
smaller  diameter  of  the  bore  is  0.4B  inch,  and  volving  rifle.  It  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
the  larger  diameter  half  an  inch.  By  using  several  shots  in  rapid  succession;  but  this  is 
projectiles  of  a  hard  alloy,  as  of  9  parts  of  lead  not  now  considered  so  important  as  it  formerly 
and  1  part  of  tin,  or  of  still  harder  material,  a  was.  The  next  is  the  hinge  variety,  whidi  in- 
remarkable  power  of  penetralion  is  developed,  eludes  the  Burnside  rifle  of  Col.  A.  E.  Burnade 
as  was  shown  by  sending  the  bullet  through  83  of  the  U.  8.  anny,  and  many  others  which  dif- 
iialf  inch  eim  boards  and  into  solid  timber  be-  fer  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of 
hind  with  the  ordinaiy  English  service  charge  the  breech  or  the  barrel  is  made  to  turn  upon  a 
of  powder.  The  friction  caused  by  the  rapid  hinge  or  pivot,  so  as  to  present  the  chamber 
turas  of  the  grooves  evidently  absorbs  a  por-  for  receiving  the  cartridge.  A  third  variety, 
tion  of  the  power  generated  by  the  esplosion  including  several  impoi-tant  rifles,  are  construct- 
(which,  however,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Long-  ed  on  the  slide  syatem.  The  Prua^an  needle  ■ 
ridge  at  not  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  gun,  as  ah-eady  described,  is  made  on  this  plan, 
force  of  the  powder),  renderiag  more  powder  So  idso  is  the  American  oarbino  known  as 
necessaiy  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  cross  Sharp's  rifle,  a  very  effective  weapon  devised 
section  oftIiebnlIet,a8we!l  asgreat«rstreEgth  by  Mr.  0.  Sharp  of  Philadelphia,  and  largely 
of  barrel  to  withstand  the  increased  pressure,  manofaotured  at  his  factory  neai"  Fairmount 
The  greater  recoil  is  very  perceptible  to  the  in  that  city.  The  breech  of  this  is  secured 
shoulder  in  firing,  and  limits  the  chai'ge  of  by  a  sliding  block  of  metal  or  cut-off,  which 
powder  to  a  raasimum  of  130  grains.  The  being  drawn  down  near  tlio  guard  exposes 
bore,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  enlarged  for  these  a  cavity  on  the  npper  side  leading  into  the 
reasons  beyond  its  present  diameter,  which  ia  bore.  The  cartridge  is  introduced  and  the 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  Enfield  rifle,  block  is  pushed  up,  cntting  off  the  rear  end  of 
The  immense  strength  of  the  steel  barrels  pre-  the  cartridge.  The  carbine  of  Col.  Greene,  late- 
pared  for  these  rifles  was  well  esbibited  in  the  ly  iutroduced  into  the  English  service,  also  be- 
foUowingtest  madebyMr.  Whitwoi-th.  Intoa  longs  to  the  elide  system.  Itis  provided  with 
barrel  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  breeoh,  and  two  triggers.  By  pulling  tie  forward  one 
of  0.49  inch  bore,  he  drove  down  upon  the  the  barrel  is  unlocked  from  the  breeching, 
chai'ge  as  tightly  as  possible  a  leaden  ping  18  when  a  twist  to  the  left  and  a  forward  pnll 
inches  long.  On  firing  this  was  expanded  cause  it  to  slide  on  a  pivot,  so  that  tlie  cartridge 
by  the  explosion  and  remained  in  the  barrel,  may  be  introduced ;  the  barrel  is  then  imme- 
while  the  gases  passed  out  by  the  touch  hole,  diately  returned  tnd  locked  by  a  reverae  mo- 
The  effective  range  of  the  Whitworth  rifle  is  tion.  The  chamber  for  the  charge  contains  a 
given  at  3,000  yai-ds  or  about  i;  miles,  a  dis-  sliding  tube  with  its  bore  in  the  breech  end 
tance  more  than  equal  to  the  ordinary  oapaoity  contracted,  so  as  to  present  a  bevelled  or  con- 
of  the  eye  to  distinguish  objects  no  larger  than  ical  surface  or  shoulder.  The  force  of  the 
the  body  of  a  man. — Jacob's  rifle  is  made  with  explosion  acting  against  this  throws  the  tube- 
4  gi-ooves,  of  considerable  depth  and  as  wide  as  back,  greatly  adding  to  the  tightness  of  the 
the  "  lands"  or  projecting  spaces,  making  one  joint.  This  rifle,  like  those  employed  in  the 
tarn  in  36  inches.  The  bullet,  which  is  oylin-  U.  S.  service,  is  provided  with  the  Maynard 
dro-conoidal,  has  projections  to  fit  the  grooves,  primer,  which  is  a  detonating  pill  or  small  dot, 
He  has  also  constructed  others  to  be  used  as  numbers  of  which  are  attached  in  succession 
shells,  and  with  these  ammunition  wagons  have  upon  a  flexible  tape-like  holder  which  is  coUed 
been  exploded  at  1,600  and  1,800  yai-ds  dis-  np  in  the  breeoh  of  the  piece  and  bronght  for- 
tance.  The  bullet  is  cast  with  a  long  tapering  ward  with  each  cocking  of  the  lock,  present- 
cavity  extending  in  from  the  point,  ana  into  ing  a  pill  upon  the  end  of  the  nipple.  In 
this  a  copper  tube  is  inserted  filled  with  flne  Greene's  carbine  the  lower  end  of  uie  nipple 
gi-ain  powder  and  primed  at  tlie  point  with  a  tube  is  extended  a  little  way  forward  of  the 
detonating  composition. — A  gi'eat  variety  of  breeoh,  so  that  when  the  barrel  is  returned  to 
rifles  have  been  devised  on  the  breech-lofding  its  place  the  cartridge  is  pnnetured  by  this 
principle  with  the  design  of  expediting  the  tube,  which  then  terminates  in  the  midst  of  the 
loading,-  and  placing  bullets  of  larger  diameter  powder.  Another  excellent  rifie  of  the  slide 
than  the  barrel  in  flie  breech  end  of  the  piece,  system  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Piince  of  England. 
The  expanding  bullet  meets  these  requisites.  The  barrel  of  this  is  made  to  slip  forward  in  the 
and  admits  of  the  use  of  the  most  simple  form  stock  about  3  inches  by  means  of  a  handle  se- 
of  bari-el  unincumbered  with  the  objectionable  cured  to  its  lower  side  and  projecting  through 
arrangements  for  opening  it  at  the  breech,  the  back  of  the  stack.  The  cartridge  is  then 
which,  however  well  constructed,  ai-e  always  introduced  and  the  barrel  is  drawn  back  to  its 
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place,  in  which  it  is  ingeniously  secured  with  field  hovritzer  of  the  French  at  less  than  half 
tight  and  strong  joints.  It  maj  he  loaded  and  thiarange  gaveaverage  lateral  deflectionsof  155 
fired  with  great  rapidity,  Mi-.  Prince  having  feet.  About  the  time  of  Oavalli's  completion 
made  120  shots  in  18  minutes.  The  rifling  is  of  his  gun  Bai'on  Wahrendorff,  pi-oprietor  of 
with  6  gi-ooves  deeply  ont,  and  tnmingf  round  tho  ironworks  at  Aker,  Sweden,  produced  a 
the  barrel  in  its  length  of  8  feet. — Mluiy  other  wrought  iron  gun,  also  hreeoh-loading,  with 
rifles  might  be  named,  some  of  which  are  un-  shot  of  similar  shape  to.  those  of  Oavalli,  hut 
qneationably  exceOent  firearms,  but  not  differ-  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  lead.  Trials  were 
ent  essentially  from  those  described.  Double-  made  of  these  pieces  in  1860  at  Shoehnry  Ness, 
barrelled  rifles  are  used  to  some  extent,  bnt,  England,  against  the  English  service  32-ponnd- 
oonatmoted  on  the  English  plan  of  two  barrels,  ers  of  56  cwt.,  and  at  Sigh  elevations  the  re- 
side by  Bide,  they  are  not  so  accurate  as  the  suits  were  veiy  favorable  for  the  greater  itinge 
single-barrelled  piece.  The  Americans  avoid  of  the  i-ifled  pieces.  Next  came  the  Lancaster 
the  defects  of  this  aiTangement  by  placing  one  8-inoh  gun,  which  was  tried  a,t  Shoehury  Ness 
barrel  over  the  other  and  causing  them  to  turn  inl85I,andafterward  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
on  a  common  axis,  so  that  one  look  answers  Crimean  war,  where,  being  the  firet  rifled  oan- 
for  both  baiTels.  For  hunting  purposes  one  non  used  in  service,  much  interest  was  attached 
barrel  is  sometimes  rifled)  and  the  other  is  a  to  its  operation.  It  had  3  deep  grooves  ronnd- 
smooth  bore  for  shot. — Rifled  Obdnahob.  ed  at  the  edges  and  thus  giving  to  the  bore 
Althongh  the  rifling  of  cannon,  aa  appears  an  oval  form.  The  projecnles  were  wrought 
from  the  historical  account  already  given,  is  by  ironitombs.cylindro-conoidal,  with  an  elliptical 
no  means  a  late  invention,  and  experiments  section  adapted  to  the  bore.  The  practice  with 
were  made  thronghout  the  18th  century  in  them  was  not  satisfactory,  the  friction  being 
Germany  and  England  with  satisfactory  results  very  great,  and  the  shells  bursting  in  the  boi-e, 
as  to  their  increased  range  and  accuracy,  cannon  and  the  pieces  themselves  also  frequently  burst- 
of  this  character  were  slowly  adopted  by  the  ing.  The  French  also  from  the  year  1842  were 
armies  of  Europe.  While  the  principle  was  gaining  experience  in  the  qualities  of  rifled  oan- 
nnderstood  to  be  good,  the  ti'ials  were  gener-  non,  chiefly  through  the  experiments  of  Oapt. 
ally  abandoned,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ditS-  Tauiisier  at  Vincennes,  and  in  1850  a  very 
culties  of  charging  the  muzzle-loading  pieces,  satisfactory  trial  was  made  witli  a  3-grooved 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the  6-pounder  and  elongated  shot  which  he  had 
French  in  the  earlypart  of  the  present  century  a  few  years  before  constructed  for  the  duke 
to  introduce  in  smooth  bore  cannon  the  use  of  of  Montpensier,  then  colonel  of  artillery, 
cylindro-spherioal  balls  with  a  band  of  lead  His  pieces  were  further  tested  at  La  Fere,  a 
around  their  middle  portion,  thus  giving  a  fortified  place  in  the  department  of  Aisne, 
greater  diameter  tlian  that  of  the  barrel,  and  by  Ools.  Treuille  and  Virlet,  and  the  results 
consequently  a  close  lit  without  windage.  And  were  so  satisfeotory  that  the  government 
so  of  the  experiments  of  Lieut.  Ool.  Eeichen-  pi-epared  more  than  200  rifled  guns  of  the 
bach  of  Bavaria  in  1816  with  a  small  bronze  old  4Tpounder  size,  3.36  inches  caliber,  and 
rifled  cannon,  of  7  gi'ooves  and  cyliadro-oonoi-  abo  12-pounders  of  4^  inches,  which  wove 
dal  shot.  Bat  when  rifled  small  aims  had  been  brought  into  service  in  the  Italian  war.  These 
improved  so  that  their  range  was  equal  to  that  pieces  were  made,  some  of  gun  metal,  and 
of  ordinary  field  artillery,  and  the  men  seiwing  some  of  cast  steel.  They  were  muzzle-load- 
this  could  be  picked  off  by  riflemen  at  a  safe  ing,  made  with  6  grooves,  and  the  smaller  siae 
distanoebeyond  the  reach  of  its  balls,  it  became  earned  cylindro-conical  shot,  hollow,  which 
at  last  apparent  that  the  same  system  must  be  weighed  when  filled  12  l^s.  The  piece  itself 
applied  to  the  field  ordnance  or  this  would  we^hing  only  T84  lbs.  is  easy  of  transportation, 
soon  be  of  little  service.  It  was,  however,  andismoreefficient  in  range  and  accuracy  than 
with  heavy  guns  adapted ,  for  fortresses  that  the  guna  of  double  the  weight  that  were  used 
the  first  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  with  in  the  Crimean  war.— The  achievements  of  the 
rifled  cannon.  In  1846  Miyor  Oavalli  of  the  English  in  rifled  cannon  did  not  terminate  with 
Sardinian  artillery  consti'ucted  a  8-gi-ooved  the  Lancaster  gun,  but  two  other  pieces  of 
breech-loading  80-ponnder,  carrying,  with  a  superior  excellence  have  since  been  perfect- 
charge  of  5  lbs.  of  powder,  a  64  lb.  cylindro-  ed,  known  respectively  as  the  Armstrong  and 
conoidal  hollow  shot  of  hai'd  metal,  which  was  "Whitworth  guns,  both  inventions  of  civilians, 
furnished  with  rings  to  fit  the  gi-ooves.  In  Sir  "W".  Ai-mstrong  of  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne 
his  experiments  with  this  he  discovered  the  commenced,  in  Deo.  1854,  the  construction  of 
lateral  deflection  of  all  rotatmg  shot  to  the  his  first  gun,  which  was  completed  the  next 
side  toward  which  they  rotate,  and  to  correct  spring.  His  obieot  was  to  produce  an  arm 
this  he  invented  the  lateral  or  horizontal  tan-  adapted  for  field  artillery,  corresponding  to 
gent  scale.  His  experiments  at  Turm  in  1854  the  old  0-pounder,  but  with  greafly  reduced 
were  highly  satisfactory,  his  80-ponnder  with  weight  of  metal  and  increased  range  and  pre- 
8  lb.  charges,  at  an  elevation  of  25°,  throw-  cision.  The  piece  was  about  1|  inches  diame- 
ing  a  64  lb.  shot  a  distance  exceeding  3  miles,  ter  of  bore,  and  6  feet  long  beside  the  breech, 
with  a  lateral  deflection  from  the  corrected  which  contained  in  the  end  a  powerful  screw 
line  of  ^m  of  less  than  16  feet.    The  largest  and  the  apparatus  for  securing  the  joint — Uia 
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pieeo  bein^  breecli-loading.  It  waa  mtide  of  equal  elevations  witli  the  rifled,  the  difference 
an  inner  tube  of  cast  steei  overlaid  with  two  in  range,  though,  always  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
tubes  uf  wrought  iron  made  m  the  manner  of  is  not  so  great  as  is  iisnalty  supposed.  At  the 
the  twist  barrela  {see  Gun),  one  mcceeding  the  estraordinaiy  elevation  of  85°  the  Armstrong 
other.  The  bore  "was  rifled  with  8  grooves,  82-ponnder  has  ranged  0,180  yards,  or  neaily 
making  a  complete  tnm  in  13  feet.  The  cham-  6J  miles.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  Arm- 
her  for  the  charge,  16  inches  long,  was  not  strong  gun  was  exhibited  in  a  wondei'ftil  man- 
grooved,  and  was  l4  inches  in  diameter.  The  ner  in  some  recent  experiments  on  the  coast 
whole  weight  of  the  gun  was  about  550  lbs.  of  England  against  a  martello  or  ronnd  tower. 
Tlie  projectile  was  of  east  iron  coated  with  '  The  guns  employed  were  a  40-poiinder  of  31 
lead,  cjlmdro-conoidal  in  form,  6J-  inches  lon^,  cwt.,  an  80-pounder  of  63  cwt.,  and  a  100- 
of  larger  diameter  than  the  bore,  and  5  lbs.  pounder  of  only  53  cwt.  The  distance  was 
weight.  It  was  hollow,  soaa  to  be  used  eithei-  1,032  yards,  and  the  projectiles  were  partly  solid 
as  shot  or  shell.  The  charge  was  J  the  weight  Bnot  and  pai-tly  percussion  shells.  The  wall 
of  the  shot.  A  tai'got  S  feet  wide  and  "J^  feet  agiunst  which  the  firing  was  directed  was  7 
highbeingsetnpljBOOyardsdistant,  andeshots  feet  3  inches  thick.  Through  this  wall  the  80- 
being  fired  to  get  the  coiTect  elevation,  the  pounder  shot  passed  into  the  tower,  the  others 
next  8  struck  the  tai-get  without  grazing,  and  penetrating  about  5  feet.  With  shells  from  the 
the  mean  deflection  from  the  centre  line  was  several  guns  a  large  breach  was  opened  after 
only  11 J  inches.  The  elevation  of  the  gun.  was  8  or  10  rounds,  exposing  the  interior;  and  nfter 
4°  36'.  These  results  were  very  remarkable,  aa  a  total  of  about  170  shot  and  shell,  of  which  a 
the  6-pouiider  field  piece  in  ordinary  use,  which  small  proportion  only  were  from  the  lOfr. 
in  point  of  weight  formed  the  neai'est  approach  pounder,  the  exposed  side  of  the  tower  was 
to  this  gun,  was  very  unoei-tain  at  1,000  yards,  completdy  desti'ojed  and  the  opposite  side  in- 
and  useless  at  1,500 ;  and  for  the  heavier  ord-  jured,  though  protected  by  a  mound  of  fallen 
nanoa  of  so  long  range,  the  deflections  were  mateiials. — The  Whitworth  gun  is  formed  on 
invariably  recorded  in  yai'ds  rather  than  inches,  the  same  principle  as  his  smaller  arm  already 
The  esperlments  with  shells  were  equally  re-  described.  The  bore  is  hes^onal  instead  of 
maikable.  The  success  of  this  gun  led  to  the  circular,  and  the  angles  of  the  hexagon  are 
construction  of  others  of  larger  sizes,  even  TOunded  off.  The  twist  in  the  same  leu^h  is 
up  to  lOO-ponndera.  The  12-pounders  weigh-  nearly  double  that  of  the  Armstrong  rifting, 
iug  6  owL  are  adopted  for  fidd  batteries  and  and  the  projectiles,  by  reason  of  the  high  pitch 
horse  artillery,  and  were  recently  used  in  ofthe grooves, may beofgi'eatkngth.  Though 
China ;  but  it  is  intended  to  make  them  of  8  made  for  breech-loading,  the  guns  may  also 
cwt.,  and  to  use  a  charge  of  1  lb.  8  oz.  instead  be  loaded  from  the  muzzle.  They  are  thus 
of  1  lb.  G  oz.  Wrought  iron  is  now  the  mate-  described,  in  the  lectures  on  artillery  for  the 
rial  employed  without  the  steel  lining.  Long  royal  military  academy :  "  The  breech  is  dosed 
bars  being  heated  are  wound  round  a  roller,  by  &  cap  which  screws  on  outside,  and  works 
and  the  coil  is  then  brought  to  a-welding  heat  in  an  iron  hoop  attached  by  a  hinge  to  the  side 
and  hammered  together.  Tubes  are  thus  of  the  breech ;  the  cap  is  opened  back  for  load- 
formed  of  3  to  5  feet  in  length,  which  ai-e  icg,  after  which  it  is  shut  to  like  a  door,  and 
brought  together  and  welded  to  give  the  re-  then  screwed  on  to  the  breedi  by  a  handie  for 
quired  length.  The  grooves  are  narrow  and  the  purpose;  the  vent  is  in  the  eenti-e  of  the 
shallow,  and  the  lauds  or  raised  spaces  baring  cap,  and  therefore  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the 
the  same  width,  their  number  increases  with  bore.  For  smaller  sized  gnns  Mr.  Whitworth 
the  caliber  of  the  gun :  the  13-pounder  has  34  uses  homogeneous  iron;*  the  larger  guns  are 
grooves,  which  make  half  a  turn  in  the  length  made  of  the  same  material,  but  strengthened 
of  Uie  piece.  The  shdls  and  fuse  made  by  Sir  with  wrought  iron  hoops  flsed  on  by  hydraulic 
W.  Armstrong  are  of  complicated  construction  pressure-  The  Whitworth  projectile  is  hexa- 
and  wouderfolly  efiective.  The  fonoer  are  gonal,  its  form  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
composedof  a  great  number  of  segment-shaped  bore,  and  it  is  made  of  oast  iron  accurately 
pieces  of  oast  iron  held  together  by  the  lead  turned  by  maohinery ;  for  peneti-ating  hard 
coat  which  is  run  among  them,  and  they  may  substances,  as  wrought  iron  plates,  the  projeo- 
be  used  either  as  shot,  time  or  concussion  shell,  tile  is  flat-lieaded  and  made  of  homogeneonB 
ehmpnei,  or  case.  In  a  trial  of  7  sbelb  fired  iron.  The  charge  is  ^  the  weight  of  the  pro- 
at  3  targets,  each  9  feet  square,  at  a  distance  of  jectile,  and  is  placed  in  the  bore  in  a  tin  car- 
1,600  yards,  the  targets  were  struct  in  696  tridge,  which  remains  in  until  after  the  gun  is 
places.  At  3,000  yards  the  results  were  simi-  fired,  when  it  is  removed ;  a  wad  of  lubricating 
larly  remarkable.  This  long  flight  was  ob-  substance  doses  the  front  of  the  cartridge,  and 
tained  by  rdsing  the  gun  to  an  elevation  of  9°,  is  intended  to  prevent  the  fouhng  of  the  bore." 
aa  inclination  rai'dy  if  ever  given  to  smooth-  The  dimensions  of  the  3  sizes  of  guns  ai'e  given 
bored  cannon,  as  above  4°  elevation,  to  which  in  the  following  table : 
the  official  tables  are  limited,  the  deflection  of    . — — — — — — — 

the  projectile becomessogreatastodeprive the  •  Homi^neona Iron  1b -wrought  iron  mdtea  srd  east  ill 

shot  of  aJmost  all  chance  of  useful  effect.    In  "™''''i!{^\'^^±^^CrJLTS"'oiS^'p^^u^^^ 

recorded  cases  of  smooth-bored  guns  fired  at  %ates  the  gteniest  BtreugQi. 
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adapted  to  the  grooves  of  the  baiTel,  which 
make  one  turn  in  20  feet.  A  Bmall  9-pounder 
tried  in  June,  1861,  at  the  Eip  Eaps  in  Enmp- 
ton  roads,  Va.,  easily  threw  a  projectile  to 
Bewflll's  Point,  a  distance  of  3  miles. — A  gun 
devised  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York 
contains  several  new  featares  that  may  prove 
The  following  ranges  were  obtained  with  the  important.  For  the  purpose  of  Beoiiring  the 
13-pounder  in  trials  made  in  February,  I860,  complete  combustion  of  the  powder  in  the  gun, 
at  Southport  on  the  Lancashire  coast.  At  2  and  of  first  giving  to  the  projectile  a  move- 
elevalioujwithaohargeof  If  lb3.,froml,S08  to  mentfrom  its  seat  before  it  receives  tlie  fuU 
1,381  yards.  The  old  13-pomider,  weighing  18  impulse  of  the  powder,  by  means  of  a  steel 
cwt.,  at  this  elevation  gives  1,000  yai'ds.  At  6°  tube  or  spiU  extended  from  the  percussion  tube 
fi'oni2,398  to  2,843  yards,  and  at  10°  it  averaged  thi'ough  the  centre  of  the  chai'ge,  he  communi- 
4,000  yards.  The  old  83-pounder  at  these  ele-  catea  the  tire  to  the  front  of  the  ohai-ge,  which 
valions  ranges  &om  1,940  to  2,800  yards.  For  portion  consists  of  a  slow  grade  of  powder,  be- 
higher  elevations  the  3-ponnder  was  used  with  hind  which  is  the  quick  powder  designed  to  act 
8  oz.  charges.  At  30°  the  range  was  from  6,800  after  the  bullet  is  started.  With  the  same  ob- 
to  6,800  yards,  and  at  33°  and  85°  from  9,400  jeot  he  has  introduced  in  rifled  smalt  arms  & 
to  9,700  yards,  the  last  exceeding  5^  miles,  short  tube  attached  to  the  centre  of  tlie  breech 
The  old  B6-ponnd6r  of  smooth  bore  at  30°  and  jnst  as  long  as  the  depth  of  the  charge, 
ranges  at  4,881  yards,  and  at  33°  at  S,980  yards.  The  powder  being  introduced  bo  as  to  fill  thia 
In  precision  as  to  lateral  deflection  tJie  results,  tube  and  the  annular  space  around  it,  the  bnllefi 
aocording  to  some  authorities,  were  as  aatisfiic-  is  dropped  in,  covering  the  open  end  of  the 
tory  as  those  obtained  with  the  Armstrong  gun.  tube.  The  fire  is  communicated  first  to  the 
The  penetrative  power  of  the  flat-headed  pro-  powder  in  the  tube,  and  its  esplosion  gives  a 
jeotile  against  iron  plates  ia  greater  than  that  start  to  the  bullet  before  the  powder  outside 
of  any  other  projectile. — 'The  experiments  of  the  tube  is  fdrly  ignited.  By  either  of  these 
American  inventors  and  artillerists  have  been  methods  the  whole  of  the  powder  must  be  oon- 
direoted  chiefly  to  modifications  of  the  bullet,  smned  and  the  projectile  receive  its  total  efiect ; 
The  Hon.  Charles  T.  James,  of  Rhode  Island,  but  in  the  nsnal  way  of  firing  the  charge  he- 
makes  a  cylindrical  bullet  with  a  conical  head  of  hind,  it  is  well  known  that  a  portion  of  the 
cast  iron,  the  cylindrical  part  at  the  ends  being  powder  escapes  combustion  and  is  thrown  oat 
jV  of  an  inch  less  diameter  than  the  bore  of  the  in  front  of  the  gun.  When  the  ground  is  cover- 
gun,  and  having  a  depression  around  its  oenti'al  ed  with  snow  or  with  a  white  cloth  the  unoon- 
portion  from  which,  like  the  mortises  in  the  anmed  grwns  may  bo  collected.  Anotlier  im- 
hub  of  a  wheel,  8  rectangular  openings  con-  pro vement.  devised  by  Prof.  Eaton  is  intended 
nsct  with  the  centi-al  cavity  in  the  rear  end.  to  correct  the  tendency  of  IJie  bullet  to  deviate 
The  depressed  portion  of  the  cylinder,  after  from  a  sti-tught  patii  by  the  fi-iction  of  the  eii 
being  encircled  with  a  cylinder  of  sheet  tin  agMnat  one  ride  of  the  edges  of  the  projections 
covered  with  another  of  canvas  (the  diameter  which  it  receives  from  the  gi-ooves  of  the  gnn. 
of  the  tin  tube  being  equal  to  the  greater  dtam-  The  aquai'e-sidedprojections,  striking  the  air,  al- 
eter  of  the  oast  iron  cylinder,  and  its  length  so  cause  some  resistance  to  tlie  rotation,  which 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  depression),  is  filled  is  tiie  oeoasion  of  the  whizaii^  sound  peculiar 
in  with  melted  lead,  which  adheres  to  the  tin  to  the  elongated  grooved  bullets.  To  obviate 
and  foi-ms  a  compact  band  around  the  central  these  defects  Pi-of.  Eaton  bevels  off  that  edge 
portion  of  the  projectile.  In  the  discharge  the  of  the  grooves,  so  that  the  projections  on  the 
'gaaea  are  ibrced  into  the  central  cavity  and  bullet  ai-e  also  bevelled  on  the  side  which  im- 
press this  band  outward,  and  the  canvas  is  com-  pinges  upon  the  air,  and  the  onward  move- 
preaaed  into  the  grooves,  preventing  the  escape  ment  of  the  bullet  is  consequently  found  to  be 
of  any  portion  of  the  gases  past  the  bullet,  more  quiet  and  its  course  more  direct.*  A 
The  projectile  of  the  Messrs.  Hotchkiss  of  Sha-  third  improvement  is  in  the  manner  of  secui'ing 
ron.  Conn.,  is  of  cast  iron  covered  in  the  middle  the  breech  for  breech-loading,  which  consisW 
with  an  enlarged  zone  or  wide  band  of  lead,  in  the  use  of  two  wedge-like  blocks  of  steel 
also  designed  to  procure  a  tight  fit.  To  the  let  into  a  long  slot  which  passes  into  the  breeoh 
rear  end  is  attached  a  oast  iron  cap,  wedge-  from  the  top.  One  of  the  blocks  closes  the 
shaped  in  front,  which  is  driven  on  to  the  rear  opening  and  is  secured  by  the  second;  both 
end  of  the  shot  and  into  the  belt  or  jacket  of  are  attached  to  a  single  lever,  which  by  two 
lead.  This  combines  two  of  the  older  devices  movements  made  in  an  inatant  by  the  hand 
for  small  rifled  arms  already  described,  and  opens  or  closes  the  bore.  When  opened,  the 
adapts  them  to  the  larger  projectiles  of  hard  cartridge,  contained  in  a  steel  cartridge  case,  ia 
metal,  either  shot  or  shell,  required  for  cannon,  slipped  into  the  breech  end,  and  the  block  im- 
The  Sawyer  projectile,  made  by  Mr.  Bilvanns  «  This  mnaiflaitioii  nf  lie  grooves  waa  mmo  in  laes.  pre^ 

Sawyer  of  Fitohburg,  ilaas.,  is  an  elongated,  vioiia  to  the  suae  thing  beine  done  by  Gen.  Boilesii  of  tbe 

hollow,  non-expanding  bullet  covered  with  a  i?lli'afr«ifp8of  en^inemtnlndi^fortherinrposoofeMiDg 

^„ti_  '  „i;  1 ,1 J  fl       'u   J      -.1 ■     u  the  passage  ofthe  bullet  wbeuiJitroauoeu  ttrougli  thamui- 

coatmg  ot  lead,  and  turnished  with  projections  hb, inTdwitli a rerj  difterBol object m riew. 
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mediately letdowannd  secured.  The  ease  fits  Btrttotiiig  steel  cannon  similar  to  that  recom- 
cloaely  to  the  bore,  and,  expanding  at  the  mo-  mended  by  Prof.  Treadwel!  for  making  wronght 
ment  of  explosion,  forms  a  perfectly  gas-tight  iron  guns  (see  Oannon),  hy  aliriuiing  oa  and 
joint.  After  the  discharge  it  is  taken  out  to  welding  rings  of  metal  over  the  central  tube, 
he  again  used.  In  order  to  seEum  the  coating  has  been  introduced,  and  it  is  believed  proves 
of  lefid  to  the  Hnrfaoe  of  the  cast  iron  projeo-  perfectly  pradjoable,  by  Mr,  "Wiard,  whose  steel 
tile  m  such  manner  that  it  cannot  possibly  cannon  thns  made  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
strip  off,  Prof,  Eaton  invented  a  method  of  Jnly,  1861. — MaHf  works  have  recently  been 
causing  this  to  enter  into  chemical  union  with  published  on  the  subject  of  rifled  iirma,  amoi^ 
tin,  and  a  film  o£  this  once  being  flrmiy  at-  which  are  the  following ;  "  Le  Oontenr  on  the 
taehed  to  the  iron,  the  lead  is  readjly  received  Eifle"  (London,  1S55) ;  "  Kaval  Gunnery,"  by 
and  firmly  held.  By  a  few  tiials  of  a  O-pounder  Sir  Howard  Douglsa  (London,  1859) ;  "  Hand- 
gun of  3  inches  bore  made  in  July,  1861,  at  5°  book  for  Eifie  Volnnteera,"  by  Oapt.  W.  Q. 
elevation,  a  range  of  2,145  yards  was  obtained  Hartley  (1859) ;  "  The  Eifle  Musket,"  by  Oapt, 
at  the  first  graze,  and  an  extreme  range  of  Jervis  White  Jervis,  royal  artiilery  (London, 
3,936  yards.  At  10"  the  first  graze  was  over  1859) ;  "  The  Eifle,  and  how  to  use  it,"  by 
4,000  yai'ds,  the  bullets  striking  in  the  water  Hans  Busk  ^ondon,  1861);  "Eifled  Ordnance," 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  beaoh,  whidi  was  at  by  Leynall  Thomas  (1861) ;  "  Eiflea  and  Eifled 
the  above  distance  fi-om  the  gun.  At  2°  eleva^  Ordnance :  an  Elementary  Treatfee  on  the  The- 
tion  the  bnUets  passed  throngh  a  6-foot  target,  ory  of  Eifle  Firing,"  by  Oapt.  0.  M.  Wilcox,  U. 
with  1,100  yards  average  first  graze  and  ex-  B.  army;  "Ordnance  and  Gunnery,"  for  the 
tremely  slight  lateral  deviation.  Many  other  nse  of  tiie  cadets  of  the  IT.  B.  mCitary  academy, 
improvements  either  in  the  bullet  or  the  rifle  by  Oapt.  J.  G-,  Benton ;  and  Whitworth  on 
are  now  constantly  presented  to  the  attention  rifled  flrearroa. 

of  the  public,  and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  some  EIGA,  a  foi-tified  town  of  Eussia,  capital  of 
among  them  may  prove  of  as  much  importance  the  government  of  Livonia,  situated  upon  the 
as  any  of  those  named. — For  rifled  ordnance  DQna  about  5  m.  above  its  month  in  tlie  gulf 
the  strongest  materials  are  reqnired,  and  of  Riga,  312  m.  S.  W.  from  St,  Petersburg;  lat. 
wrought  iron  and  bronze  have  generally  been  66°  57'  K.,  long.  34°  6'  E. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 
used  in  preference  to  caA  iron.  In  the  esi-  The  harbor  is  lai-ge  and  safe,  and  vesaela  nn- 
genoy  of  a  sudden  demand,  amooth-bore  cast  load  and  load  alongside  of  quays.  Eiga  stands 
gnns  are,  however,  largely  rifled,  and  in  the  upon  a  sandy  plain  auirounded  by  hills,  and 
pei-foction  in  which  these  pieces  are  now  made  the  suburbs  are  more  extensive  than  the  town 
(see  Oakson),  they  may  be  depended  upon  for  itself.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron  ware, 
good  service  for  siege  artiUery.  Steel  has  re-  canvas,  &o.,  are  manufactured.  The  trade  of 
cently  been  brought  into  this  use,  and  there  ia  Biga  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Ens- 
no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  material ;  sian  port  except  Bt.  Petersburg,  The  town 
but  the  difficulties  of  forging  lai^  masses  of  was  founded  by  Albert,  bishop  of  Livonia,  and 
steel,  even  if  they  can  be  obtwned  of  a  homo-  founder  of  the  order  of  knights  swoi'd-bearers, 
geneous  character,  ore  almost  too  gi-eat  for  tlie  in  the  yeai-  1201,  about  60  years  after  tlie  in- 
preaent  conditiona  of  thia  manufacture.  If  the  troduction  of  Christianity  into  the  country.  It 
temperature  reqnired  for  welding  be  a  little  consisted  at  first  of  a  colony  of  Germans,  was 
exceeded,  the  mass  may  lose  its  form  by  a  par-  the  capital  of  the  order,  which  snbseqaeatly 
tial  fusion.  Little  is  known  also  of  any  prac-  became  united  with  that  of  Teutonic  knights, 
ticable  method  of  producing  large  masses  of  and  in  the  13th  century  joined  the  Hanseatio 
steel  of  uniform  or  of  any  partionlai-  qnrfity.  league.  The  reformation  having  spread  in 
If  the  steel  be  cast  from  pots  in  the  usual  way,  Livonia,  Kettler,  the  last  commander  of  the 
a  multitude  of  these  wotdd  be  reqnired  to  fur-  knights  sword-bearers,  resigned  his  dignity, 
nish  enough  for  a  single  cannon,  and  a  variety  and  Eiga  was  annexed  to  Poland  in  1563.  Gns- 
of  grades  would  be  brought  together,  prodn-  tavua  Adolphua  took  it  in  1621 ;  and  after  great 
cing  a  vBry  uncertain  mixture.  The  puddling  suffering  from  botli  bombardment  and  plague 
process  has  been  recommended,  the  same  as  it  surrendered  to  Peter  the  Great  in  I7l0.  In 
adopted  for  making  wrought  iron,  but  stopping  1813  it  was  unsuccessfolly  besieged  by  the 
it  at  the  point  where  the  proper  proportion  of  French  and  their  allies  the  Pi'ussians,  when  its 
carbon  for  steel  remains ;  but  this  would  seem  sabnrbs  were  destroyed.  A  granite  column 
to  be  impossible  to  attain  in  practice.  Steel  commemorates  the  defence, 
camion,  however,  are  made,  and  very  large  EIGAS,  Oobstabtibos.  See  Ehegab. 
masses  of  steel  are  produced  byM.  Kmpp  at  RIGATrD,HiAOiNTHB,  a  French  painter,  bora 
Essen  in  Prussia ;  but  whether  cast  or  forged  in  Perpignan,  July  35,  1659,  died  in  Paris,  Dec. 
is  not  known,  the  process  being  a  secret.  Even  19,1743.  He  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  from 
as  far  back  as  1845  steel  cannon  eeM  to  be  his  father,  and  when  scarcely  23  years  of  age 
cast  were  made  at  his  estabKshnient.  Large  went  to  Pai'is,  and  devoted  himself  to  portrdt 
guns  of  this  material  must  come  into  use,  but  painting.  He  has  been  styled  the  "  French 
their  great  cost  by  any  known  method  of  man-  Vandyke."  Admitted  to  the  academy  of  fine 
ufacture  will  probably  greatly  retai-d  their  in-  arts  in  1700,  he  finally  became  its  director.  Ha 
troduction.    In  Hew  York  a  method  of  con-  left  more  than  300  portraits. 
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90  EIGDON  KIO  DE  JANEIEO 

EIGDON,  SiDNKT.    See  MoEMONa,  vol,  si.  at  a  time  when  the  events  of  the  Trench  revo- 

p,  785.  lutioii;  the  spirit  of  reform  in  England,  and  the 

EILEY,  Joaif,  an  English  portrait  painter,  iDrilliant  disquisitioas  in  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
born in  London  in  1646,  died  there  in  1691.  view"  had  aroused  great  actiyity  of  thought 
He  was  unsarpassed  imtu  the  appearance  of  both  in  church  and  state.  About  1813  he  be- 
Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.  He  painted,  the  portrait  came  editor  of  the  "  Dnndee  Adyertisar,"  and 
of  Oharlea  H.,  who  rather  disconcerted  the  endeavored  to  elevate  the  ooropilation  of  a 
artist  by  esclaiming :  "  Is  thig  lite  me  3  Then,  newspaper  into  an  art,  and  to  present  a  oon- 
odd's  fish,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow."  He  also  deased  and  attractive  record  of  contempora- 
painted  James  II.  and  his  queen,  'William  and  neons  history.  On  one  occasion  at  least,  in 
Mary,  Bishop  Bnrnet,  Dr.  Bushy  of  Westmin-  order  to  secure  a  sufSciently  effective  display 
ster,  and  Lord  Keeper  Iforth.  of  news  and  discussions,  he  rewrote  the  whole 

EIMiOT  {anc.  AnminumX  a  walled  town  of  contents  of  a  number.  One  of  his  intimate  as- 
Italy,  on  the  Mareoohia,  situated  in  a  fertile  sociatea  at  this  time  was  Thomas  Ohalmera, 
plain  in  the  legation  and  24  m.  E.  S.  E.  fi'om  then  a  country  pastor.  He  advnoated  in  this 
the  city  of  ForU;  pop.  17,500.  There  are  sev-  journal  educational  improvements  and  liberal 
eral  squares,  Mid  a  wide  street  leads  to  a  bri<^6  politics  till  1825,  when  he  accepted  the  editor- 
over  the  river,  begun  by  Augustus  and  finished  ship  of  the  London  "  Atlas."  Differences  ai'ising 
by  Tiberius,  built  of  white  stoue  found  in  the  between  the  editor  and  proprietora,  Rintoul 
neighboring  Apeoninea.  Rimini  contains  sev-  detei-miaed  to  establish  a  new  paper  in  which 
eral  churches,  and  the  cathedral  of  San  Fi'an-  he  should  have  absolute  power.  The  first 
cesco,  of  the  ISth  century,  highly  ornamented  nnmher  of  the  "  Spectator"  appeared  Jtdy  5, 
with  sculptures,  statues,  and  bass-relief^.  There  1838,  edited  by  Rintoul,  supported  by  an  efE- 
ai's  many  remains  of  antiquity,  ineiading  a  tri-  cient  literary  staff.  It  was  the  champion  of  re- 
umphal  arch  of  Ai^atus,  Silk,  glass,  earthen-  form  in  the  struggle  which  preced^  the  pas- 
ware,  chemical  acids,  and  saltpetre  are  manu-  sage  of  the  refonn  bi]l,  and  directed  attention 
feotured.  Eimini  at  one  time  formed  a  small  to  the  specific  reforms  in  the  flnanci;d,  war, 
independent  republic,  and  other  dmiartinents,  which  ought  to  be  im- 

EINOOH",  AuToNio  BBL,  a  Spanish  painter,  mediately  effected  by  a  reformed  parliament, 

born  in  Guadalajara  in  1446,  died  in  Seville  in.  Rintoul  continued  the  agitation  of  reformatory 

1500.    He  studied  his  art  in  Florence,  and  measures,  especially  of  systematic  coloniEation 

upon  returning  to  Spain  was  taken  into  the  ser-  and  of  the  repeal  of  tlie  corn  laws,  till  a  little 

vice  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  made  him  before  the  aooesaon  of  Peel,  when  he  was  oon- 

court  painter.    Of  the  few  remaining  works  vinced  that  refonn  was  only  a  party  cry ;  and 

by  him  a  aeries  in  the  church  of  Eabledo  de  upon  the  formation  of  the  Peel  cabinet  the 

Ohavela,  near  the  Eacuriai,  representing  scenes  "  Spectator"  became  one  of  its  supporters, 
in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  best.    He  is       KIO    BRAVO    DEL   NORTE.      See    Eio 

considered  the  father  of  the  Spanish  school.  Gbande  del  Nobtb. 

EINGGOLD,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering        EIO  DE  JANEIRO,  a  8.  E.  province  of 

on  lOssouri,  and  intersected  by  the  Platte  and  Brazil,  bounded    N.  by  Espiritu  Santo  and 

by  the  E.  and  W.  forks  of  Grand  river ;  area,  Minaa  Gei-aeSj  W.  by  Sao  Paulo,  and  S.  and  E. 

about  60O  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  2,933.    It  has  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  according  to  the  "  Gotba 

fln  undulating  surface  and  fei-tile  soil.    Capital,  Almanac"  for  1861,  18,275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

Cadwallader.  1,200,000.    The  province  is  divided  into  8  co- 

EINGGcOLD,  Samubl,  an  American  officer,  marcas.     The  chief  towns  are  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

bom  in  Washington  co.,  Md.,  in  1800,  died  of  Porto  d'Estrella  Wage,  and  Nitberobi,  the  oap- 

a  wound  at  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  11,  1846.  ital  of  the  provmce.    The  N.  E.  part  of  the 

He  was  graduated  at  the  Vest  Point  military  coast  is  low  and  uninteresting,  and  is  lined 

academy  in  1818,  and  immediately  entered  the  with  lagoons  and  extensive  tracts  of  marshy 

army  as  2d  lieutenant    He  served  for  several  land :  toward  the  S.  this  character  disappears, 

years  as  aids-de-camp  to  Gen.  Scott,  in  1822  and  the  scenery  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful, 

was  made  1st  lieutenant,  and  in  1833  became  There  are  several  fine  bays  and  harbors,  the 

captain  by  brevet.    In  1836  he  was  made  cap-  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Eio  de  Janeiro.    This 

tain,  served  in  the  war  ^anst  the  Florida  In-  bay  is  some  70  ra.  in  circuit,  contains  many 

diana,  and  was  brevetted  m^or  for  active  and  islands,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a 

efficient  conduct.     He  oi^nized  a  corps  of  deep  channel  about  1  m.  broad.    There  are 

flying  artillery,  to  which  he  paid  especial  at-  several  rivers,  the  most  considerable  of  which 

tention.    During  the  Kexican  war  he  was  mor-  is  the 'Parahiba.     About  the  centre  of  the 

tally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  and  province  a  aeries  of  mountjiin  ranges  enter 

died  shortly  afterward.  ii'Om  the  W,,  the  most  conspicuous  being  the 

RINGWORM.  See  Epiphtteb,  vol,  vii.  p.  247.  Organ  mountains,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which 

EINTOITL,  RoBEKT  Stephbn,  a  British  Jour-  are  estimated  at  6,000  or  7,000  feet  above  the 
nalist,  founder  and  editor  of  the  London  "Spec-  sea.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally 
tator,"  born  in  Scotland  in  1797,  died  April  clayey,  and  is  not  naturally  rioli,  but  the  cli- 
33,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  tlio  granunar  mate  is  so  favorable  to  vegetation  tliat  it  pro- 
school  of  Edinburgh,  and  came  mto  active  life  duces  luzuriant  forests  and  abundant  crops. 
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Gold  ia  found  in  small  quantities ;  ironisabnn-  was  exported ;  and  in  the  same  yew  tiere  were 
dant,  but  the  ore  ia  not  worked ;  and  there  aro  also  exported  14,338  carata  of  diamonds  and 
extensive  beds  of  porcelain  clay.  The  princi-  preeiona  stones,  $268,400  -wortli  of  timber, 
pal  crops  raised  are  coffee,  sugar,  riee,  millet,  $395,300  worth  of  calfekin,and$200,600woi-th 
manioc,  and  cotton.  Large  herds  of  oattie  of  spirits,  beside  large  quantities  of  topiooa, 
are  reared.  The  Eio  Janeiro  or  Pedro  n.  rful-  ipecacuanha,  sarsaparilla,  horns,  sugar,  &o. 
road  passes  through  this  province,  and  unites  The  priniapal  articles  imported  are  flour,  grain, 
on  the  frontiers  with  two  branches  leading  to  butter,  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  mauufaotures, 
Miuas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo.  Eio  de  Janeiro  liqaors,  furniture,  watches,  jeweliy,  coal  and 
Bends  10  deputies  to  the  general  legislatiTC  as-  metals,  paper,  hooks,  and  pottery.  In  1855 
senibly,  and  appoints  5  senators.  The  provin-  the  value  of  the  esporfs  was  $44,376,400,  and 
cial  assembly  is  composed  of  36  members.  of  the  imports  $39,254,800.  Of  tlie  imported 
EIO  DE  JAHEIEO,  commonly  called  Eio,  goods  the  United  States  supplied  $4,306,300, 
or  Rio  Jabbibo,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  and  took  Brazilian,  produce  to  the  amount  of 
Brazil,  situated  in  the  province  of  the  same  $16,810,600.  Great  Britain  supplied  $13,024,- 
name,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  an  estensiye  land-  000  worth  of  merchandise,  and  received  JIO,- 
locked  bay,  neai"  its  entrance,  inlat,  32°  64'  S.,  276,800  worth  in  exchange.  IVance  standsnext 
long.  43°  15'  W. ;  pop.  in  1855,  296,186,  about  upon  the  list  as  carrying  on  a  large  ti'ade  with 
i  of  whom  were  native  whites,  J  foreign  whites,  Eio,  and  then  follow  the  Hanae  towns,  Portn- 
^  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  colored.  The  gal,  Belgium,  Ohili,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  most 
ground  upon  which  the  old  town  stands  ex-  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  1856,  3,620 
tends  a  short  distance  into  the  bay.  It  is  Itud  vessels  entered  the  port,  3,250  of  which  were 
out  in  squares,  the  streets,  which  are  narrow,  from  foreign  ports.— The  entrance  to  the  bay 
crossing  at  right  angles ;  they  are  paved  and  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  was  discovered  by  a  Portu- 
haveflagged  footways  atthesides.  The  houses  guese  navigator  on  Jan.  1, 1581,  and  be,  sap- 
are  generally  built  of  granite,  3  stories  hi^h.  posing  it  to  be  the  mouth  of  some  great  river 
The  new  town  is  better  built,  and  contains  like  those  pi-eviousiy  discovered  to  the  N.  of 
many  elegant  squwes.  It  hes  to  the  W.  of  the  it,  named  it  after  the  day  {river  of  January), 
other,  on  the  opporite  Mde  of  a  small  inlet.  The  French  formed  the  fli'st  settlement  in  wie 
which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  This  neighborhood-  in  1B55,  wliich  consisted  chiefly 
pai't  of  Eio  has  almost  wholly  sprung  up  since  of  Protestant  refugees.  Tlie  Portuguese  after- 
the  seat  of  government  waa  removed  to  it  from  ward  ezpelled  the  French,  and  founded  the 
Baliia.  Between  the  old  and  new  towns  ia  an  city  of  Kio,  wliicb  they  called  St.  Sebastian, 
extensive  square,  sapposed  to  be  the  largest  in  in  1567.  In  1768  the  town  had  grown  to  such 
the  world,  called  Oampo  da  Aeolamasao.  It  impoi-tance  that  the  viceregal  residence  was 
is  surrounded  with  liouses,  and  contains  the  transferred  thither  by  the  government  of  Por- 
senate  house,  the  town  hall,  the  museum,  and  tugal  from  Bahia,  hitherto  the  capital  of  Brar 
oljier  public  buildings.  Eio  contwns  a  large  zil.  In  1808  the  Portuguese  court  arrived  at 
number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  many  Eio;  and  in  1822  it  became  the  capital  of  ilie 
of  tbem  are  very  riohly  adonied.  Water  is  independent  empire  of  BraaiL 
brought  into  the  town  from  the  springs  of  Mount  EIO  DE  LA  PLATA.  See  Plata,  Eio  db  la. 
Oarcovado,  by  an  aqueduct  which  crosses  a  EIO  GKANDE,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  West 
valley  90  feet  deep  and  380  yai-ds  wide  upon  3  Aft'ioa,  rismg  in  the  Foota  Jallon  mountaius, 
tiers  of  arches,  one  above  the  other.  Rio  has  and  flowing  W.  to  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  11°  20 
a  iai^e  theatre  and  an  opera  house,  a  palace  of  N.,  long.  11°  W.  It  enters  the  sea  by  a  num- 
iine  arts,  exchange,  museum,  &c.,  and  several  her  of  branches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
charitable  institutions,  some  of  which  ai-e  rich-  Jeba  (a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
iy  endowed.  There  are  two  coll^ea,  a  school  river),  which  is  nearly  15  m.  wide  at  its  mouth 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  naval  and  military  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  The  tide 
academy,  an  academy  of  belles-Jettrea,  and  nu-  extends  to  Jeba,  a  village  on  the  right  bant 
morous  common  schools,  and  a  hbrai'y  eontdn-  of  the  river  80  m.  from  the  sea.  Dense  forests 
ing  80,000  volumes.  There  is  a  government  skirt  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  hundreds  of 
printing  office,  and  books  ai'e  priuted,  but  not  ant  hiUs  are  scattered  along  the  shores.  The 
extensively.  Creditable  periodicals  and  news-  country  is  populous,  and  produces  in  abundance 
papers  are  jasued  from  tiie  press.  The  bo-  ivory,  gold,  horses,  and  hides.  The  region 
tanical  garden  is  well  attended  to,  and  is  said  about  the  head  waters  of  this  river  has  been 
to  contain  many  valuable  exotic  plants.— The  but  little  explored. 

anchorage  of  Eio  is  perhaps  not  aui-pasaed  by  BIO  GEAlHIiE  DEL  NOETE,  or  Eio  Beavo 

any  in  the  world,  and  its  scenery  is  magnificent,  del  Noktb,  commonly  called  Eio  Gbakde  a 

There  are  no  docks,  however,  and  the  place  is  river  of  North  America,  which  has  its  sources 

not  well  supplied  with  good  quays  and  landing  in  the  Eocky  mountains  in  about  lat.  88°  N. 

places.    The  only  maniuaotures  worthy  of  no-  and  long,  10G°  SO'  W.,  and  flows  into  the  gulf 

tice  are  leather  and  glass,  and  these  owe  their  of  Mexico  near  lat.  35°  N.  and  long.  07°  W,, 

saocesa  to  foreign  skill  and  enterprise.    Bio  after  a  eoui-se  of  about  1,800  m.,  for  the  greater 

has  a  very  extensive  trade,  which  is  rapidly  part  of  which  it  forma  the  boundary  line  be- 

inoreaaing.    In  1856,  8,683,120  owt,  of  coffee  tween  Texas  and  Meiico.    The  general  direc- 
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Hon  of  the  stream  is  at  flrat  8,  E.,  thea  E.,  and  sea  lie  several  lai^  lakes  whicli  are  oonaeoted 

aftei-ward  S.  8.  E.,  and  finally  E.    The  naviga-  together  and  have  a  length  of  about  240  m^ 

lion  of  the  iip]>er  part  of  ita  course  isohatraoted  with  a  breadth  varjiiig  from  4  to  30  m,    la 

by  rooliy  ledges  and  cataracts,  and  of  the  lower  the  S.  the  rivers  flow  into  theas  lakes,  but  in 

part  by  sand  hanks  and  numerous  wooded  isl-  ihe  N.  they  flow  W.  either  to  the  Parana  or 

ands ;  bat  small  Bteamers  have  ascended  to  Uruguay,  the  latter  of  which  forma  the  W.  and 

Kingsbury's  rapids,  abont  460  m.  from  the  sea,  part  of  the  it.  boundary.    Gold  and  silver  are 

Like  several  other  rivers  in  the  southern  part  found,  and  rioh  iron  ore,  sulphur,  and  poroe- 

of  the  IJiiited  States,  the  Rio  Grande  is  subject  lain  clay  are  abundant.    The  climate  is  mild 

to  periodical  floods,  which  commence  in  Apiil,  and  healtliy.    The  soil    is   generally  fertile, 

are  at  their  greatest  height  lathe  bednning  or  though  there  are  considerable  arid  ti'acts,    Va- 

May,  and  fall  about  the  hitter  end  of  June.  The  rious  kinds  of  grfun  are  produced,  and  all  the 

Eio  Pecos  is  the  most  impoi'tant  tributary,  but  fruits  of  temperate  regions  grow  in  abundance, 

at  certain  seasons  its  bed  becomes  dry;  and  Cattle  are  roared  in  great  nnmbera.    A  Ger- 

for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  Rio  Grande  man  colony  was  established  at  St.  Leopoldo, 

is  fordable  almost  everywhere  above  the  infiu-  about  40  m.  IT.  from  Porto  Alegre,  in  1845. 

enoe  of  tlie  tide.  The  provincial  assembly  consists  of  28  mem- 

EIO  GRANDE  DO  NOETE,  a  K  E.  prov-  bers,  and  the  province  returns  S  members  to 

ince  of  Brazil,  bounded  H".  and  E,  by  the  At-  the  general  legislative  assembly, 

lantio  ooaan,  S.  by  the  province  of  Parahiba,  RIO  NEGRO,  or  GnAiKiA,  a  river  of  South 

and  "W".  by  Oeara;  area  varionsly' stated  from  America,  one  of  the  largest, affluents  of  the 

l'r,403  to  38,800  sq.  TO. ;  pop.  in  1856,  190,000.  Amazon,  rising  in  a  swampy  district  of  New 

It  is  divided  into  the  coraaroaa  of  Natal  and  Granada,  about  lat.  2°  30'  H".,  long.  73°  W.,  and 

Assu ;  capital,  Natal.     There  ai-e  many  dan-  falling  Into  the  Amazon  in  the  province  of 

gerous  shoals  along  the  coast,  and  thongh  there  Para,  Brazil,  afl:er  a  course  of  about  1,000  m., 

are  many  small  harbora,  there  is  not  oae  capa-  in  lat.  8°  16'  S.,  long.  69°  W.    It  runs  flrst 

ble  of  receiving  vessels  of  large  size.    In  the  S.  nearly  E.  and  then  8.  E.,  turning  stiU  more  to 

and  8.  W.  pai't  of  the  province  the  surface  is  the  8.  toward  the  latter  part  of  its  oonrse.    In 

mountainous,  but  in  the  opposite  directions  it  lat.  2°  N.  the  Rio  Negro  is  joined  by  the  natu- 

deseends  into  plains  which  become  sandy  to-  ral  canal  of  Oassiqniave,  which  unitw  it  with 

ward  tlie  coasts.    The  rivers  all  rise  in  the  the  Orinoco;  b^de  the Oassiquiare,  which  haa 

mountainous  parts  of  the  province  or  of  Para-  a.  rapid  current,  the  chief  tributaries  which 

hiba,  and  have  short  courses.    The  province  is  join  it  from  the  N.  or  left  bant  are  the  Oaba- 

named  from  the  Poten^,  falling  into  the  At-  buri,  Padavu-i,  Branco,  Janapary,  and  the  Ana- 

lantio  at  Natal,  which  was  improperly  called  velhnna ;  and  from  the  opposite  side,  or  8.  and 

the  Rio  Grande  by  the  first  explorers.    There  W.,  tlie  Aciuio,  Tomo,  Sie,  Icanna,  tlbanpes 

are  several  salt  lakes  which  yield  large  quantl-  (which  is  its   lai^est   affluent),  and   several 

ties  of  salt.    Limestone,  sandstone,  and  granite  smallerbut  considerable  streams.    In  the  lower 

are  abundant;  and  gold,  sUver-  and  iron  are  part  of  its  course  the  current  is  not  rapid,  as 

procured  in.  small  quantities.    The  soil  is  gen-  the  river  extends  in  places  to  20  m.  in  breadth; 

erally  fertile  apon  the  banks  of  the  rivei-s,  but  where  it  joins  the  Amazon  it  is  about  H  ni, 

in  other  places  it  is  mostly  sterile.    Gotten  is  broad.    The  water  b^ns  to  rise  in  April,  and 

the  moat  important  crop,  but  augar  cane,  rice,  is  at  its  highest  level  in  August;  in  the  follow- 

maiza,  and  manioc  are  also  raised.    There  are  ing  month  it  begins  to  fall,  and  by  March  Jt  is 

extensive  tracts  of  pastures,  and  lai^e  herds  of  at  its  lowest ;  the  difference  between  the  levels 

horses  and  horned  cattie  are  reared.    The  for-  is  about  30  feet. 

esta,  though  not  of  very  gi-eat  extent,  contain  EIO  NEGRO,  or  84U0B3,  a  river  of  South 

dye  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  balsams,  resins,  America,  having  its  sources  in  two  streams  on 

and  gums.    The  exports  consist  principally  of  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  which 

cotton,  hides,  sugar,  salt  fiah,  drugs,  and  dye  unite  about  lat.  40°  8'  S.  and  long.  70°  58'  W,, 

woods.    The  province  has  a  provincial  assem-  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  lat.  41° 

bly  composed  of  30  members,  and  sends  3  depn-  8'  S.,  long.  62°  50'  TV.,  after  a  course  of  nearly 

tiea  to  tlie  legislative  assembly  of  Brazil.  700  m.    Its  general  direction  is  at  first  E.  N. 

RIO  GEANDE  DO  S0L,  or  8ao  Pbdeo  do  E.  and  afterwai-d  S.  E.  aci-oss  the  continent, 

Eio  GRiHDB,  a  province  forming  the  8.  extrem-  between  the  Argentine  confederation  and  Pata- 

ity  of  Brazil,  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  gonia;  and  a  great  part  of  the  conntry  through 

Parana  and  Santa  Oatarina,  E.  by  the  Atlan-  which  it  flows  is  barren  and  sandy.    The  bed 

tic,  8.  by  tlie  republio  of  TJmguay,  and  "W.  by  is  mnoh  obatrncted  by  shoals  and  islands,  and 

that  of  Paraguay;  area,  93,000  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  the  river  is  only  navigable  for  small  vesaeb  for 

1856,  301,300,    It  ia  divided  into  the  military  about  20  m.  from  its  mouth, 

districts  of  Porto    Al^re,  Eio  Grande,  Rio  EIO  NTJSEZ.    See  NtjBez, 

Pardo,  and  Sete  Missoes ;  and  Porto  Alegre  is  RIOT  (Norman  law  Lat.  Hota,  rietum  ;  Fr. 

the  capitfd.    The  sea  coast  is  generally  flat  and  viotu,  a  brawl),  in  law,  a  tumultuous  disturb- 

sandy,  and  several  reefs  lie  off  it  which  render  ance  of  the  peace  by  three  persons  or  more, 

navigation  dangerous.    A  chain  of  mountains  who  have  assembled  together  of  their  own  au- 

traverses  the  province,  between  which  and  the  thority,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one  another 
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in  the  exenntion  of  some  priyata  enterprise,  an  nttompt  to  render  it  inoffectual  by  nnmbers 
and  IE  resisting  any  one  who  shall  interfere  and  open  force,  and  omoiinted  to  high,  treason, 
■with  or  oppose  their  proceedings;  and  after-  In  every  riot  there  must  he  such  ciroiimstanoes 
ward  actiitjly  cariying  out  that  pittpose  in  a  of  aotaal  foreeandviolence,  oranapparent  ten- 
Yiolent  and  turbulent  maimer  to  the  terror  of  fleney  thei'eto,  as  will  natnrally  strike  terror 
the  people.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  into  the  people ;  but  it  b  not  nece^ai-y  that 
the  act  intended  is  lawful  or  ttnlawful;  for  it  la  actnal  force  orviolenoe  should  have  been  com- 
not  the  act  itself^  but  the  loamier  in  which  it  mitted.  Therefore  asaembliea  at  wakes,  or  on 
is  done,  which  creates  thia  pai-tionlar  offenc*.  festive  occaMons,  or  for  the  oxereise  of  common 
Two  i>evsona  alone  may  be  guilty  of  a  con-  sporte  and  recreations,  or  aijy  number  of  per- 
spiracy,  but  it  requires  three  to  mal;e  a  riot ;  sons  assembled  peaceably  to  do  a  lawful  thing, 
and.  where  three  persons  were  indicted  for  a  are  not  riotous.  So  also  three  or  more  persona 
riot,  ondthe  jniyfomidonlyoneof  th.emguilty,  may  assemble  together  to  commit  an  unlawful 
it  was  held  that  this  verdict  was  void  because  act  without  creating  a  riot,  as  to  carry  away  a 
one  alone  could  not  make  a  riot.  Vomenmay  piece  of  timber  or  other  thing  which  it  requires 
ho  punished  aa  rioters,  hut  infants  under  14  a  number  of  persons  to  accomplish ;  and  if 
years  of  age  cannot.  The  object  of  the  assem-  there  are  no  threatening  words  used,  and  no 
bly  must  be  of  a  private  flatuve,  as  in  a  private  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed,  it  is  merely 
qiiaiTel  or  wrong ;  for  the  proceeding  of  ariot-  a  trffiipass.  The  violence  and  tumult  must  also 
ous  assembly  to  redress  public  grievances  or  be  premeditated,  for  if  they  arise  accidentally 
resist  the  officers  of  the  king  or  state,  may  from  some  cause  not  likely  to  produce  them,  it 
amount  to  overt  acts  of  higfi  treason,  by  levy-  isbutnnafiray.  Thus,  if  several  are  assembled 
iusr  war  against  the  sovereign.  In  the  latter  together  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  a  quarrel 
1,  the  indictment  generally  charges  that  the  happens  among  themselves,  it  is  not  a  riot,  but 
mdants  were  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  war-  only  a  sudden  affray,  and  none  in  the  assembly 
like  manner,  and,  where  tlie  case  admits  it,  are  guilty  but  those  who  actually  paiticipate ; 
with  swords,  drums,  colors,  and  the  like.  But  as  in  an  unpi-emeditated  fight  at  a  fair  or  mar- 
the  question  of  riot  or  treason  does  not  tnm  ket,  or  otter  innocent  occasion;  and  as  a  fur- 
singly  on  any  of  these  ciroumstanoes ;  the  true  ther  illustration,  pvenin  the  old  books,  "if  13 
criterion  is :  With  what  intent  did  the  paities  jurora  (being  committed  to  the  keeper)  do  fall 
assemble—whether  for  a  private  and  partiou-  out  and  fight,  6  against  6,  tliis  makes  not  a  riot, 
lar,  or  a  public  and  general  purpose?  Num-  because  tney  were  lawfully  assembled,  and 
bers  may  supply  the  want  of  nulitai'y  ai-ms  were  compelled  to  be  in  company  together." 
and  discipline,  as  experience  has  often  shown.  So,  too,  if  the  audience  at  a  theatre  or  otlier 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  5  of  the  judges  public  performance  express  their  feelhigs  by 
in  the  weavers'  case  in  1675.  In  this  ease  applause  or  hisses  in  tlie  excitement  of  the 
the  weavers  in  and  about  London  riotously  as-  moment,  it  is  merely  a  disturbance  or  misde- 
sombled  to  destroy  certain  looms  and  maohi-  meanor.  But  even  though  the  parties  assemble 
nery  which  had  enabled  those  of  their  trade  in  the  first  instance  for  a  lawful  purpose  and 
who  used  them  to  undersell  the  rest ;  and  the  with  peaceable  intent,  yet  they  may  afterward 
defendants  were  indicted  for  treason,  but  were  be  guilty  of  a  riot ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  dispute 
finally  only  proceeded  against  for  a  riot;  the  ai'ise  among  them,  and  they  form  themselves 
remainder  of  the  court  holding  that,  under  the  into  parties  or  factions,  with  promises  of  mutual 
circumstances,  their  proceedings  did  not  amount  assistance,  and  then  make  an  affray,  it  is  a  riot; 
to  a  levying  of  war,  aa  the  motive  was  a  mere  for  the  fact  of  forming  such  factious  or  parties 
private  quarrel  between  different  parties  of  the  and  then  acting  with  a  definite  and  unlaTrfhl  in- 
same  trade,  and  related  to  no  public  or  general  tention  is  constructive  evidence  of  premedita- 
object.  On  the  trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  tion.  If  three  or  more  persons,  lawftdly  as- 
the  leader  and  instigator  of  the  celebrated  "  no  sembled,  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  the 
popery  riots"  in  London  in  1781,  it  was  the  party  falls  upon  one  or  more  of  their  own  num- 
unanimons  opinion  of  the  king's  bench  that  an  ber,  this  is  a  simple  affray ;  hut  if  they  attack 
attempt  by  intimidation  and  violence  to  force  a  stranger,  the  very  moment  the  quarrel  begins 
the  repeal  of  a  law  was  a  levying  of  war  against  it  becomes  an  nnlawftil  assemblage,  and  it  is  a 
the  king.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  Demaree  and  riot  in  all  those  who  join  the  afli'ay,  but  only 
Purchase,  indicted  severally  in  1719,  "  for  that  in  them.  So  a  person  seeing  a  riot  and  joining 
they  with  a  great  multitude  of  people,  to  tlie  tlierdn  becomes  a  rioter  himself,  though  he  did 
number  of  500,  armed  and  ai-rayed  in  wm-Iike  not  go  there  pi-emeditating  the  act,  and  is  liable 
manner,  ifec,  did  trMtorously  levy  war,  i&c.,"  it  as  a  principal  with  the  rest.  The  inciting  per- 
appeared  that  the  rabble,  with  ci'ies  of  "  Down  sona  to  assemble  in  a  riotous  manner  is  also  an 
with  the  Presbyteriana,"  "  Down  with  the  indictable  offence.  The  law  will  not  allow  in- 
meeting  houses,"  &c,  undertook  by  force  and  dividiiala  to  seek  redress  for  private  grievances 
violence  to  caiTy  their  threats  into  execution,  by  disturbing  the  public  peace,  though  in  some 
and  actually  did  destroy  a  great  deal  of  prop-  cases  the  justice  of  the  quarrel  in  which  they 
erty,  and  resisted  the  officers  sent  to  disperse  are  engaged  may  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the 
them ;  and  the  judges  agreed  that  tliis  was  a  offence. — By  the  common  Jaw,  riots  were  pun- 
declaration  against  the  "  act  of  toleration,"  and  ished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  if  enor- 
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mons  by  thepillory.  But  these  penalties  being  ever,  not  inoonslBtent  with  this  easGrnent ; 
found  inBufficient,  statntory  provisions  were  and  neither  the  state  nor  any  private  iiidivld- 
early  made  for  their  aappression.  The  first  aal  has  a  i-ight  to  alter  the  course  or  character 
Englishstatuteenaetedforthispurposewaafii  of  the  sti-eam,  or  to  reader  it  by  any  means 
Edwai'd  III.  c.  1,  E.  II.,  which  gave  justices  of  less  useful  to  the  owner  of  the  soiJ. — When  a 
the  peace  very  extensive  authority  in  such  cases,  piece  of  land  in  a  conveyance  lies  upon  and  is 
and  visited  the  offence  with  severe  punishment,  bounded  by  a  navigable  pond  of  water,  the 
The  statute  1  George  I.,  commonly  called  the  grant  only  extends  to  tlie  margin  of  the  pond, 
"  not  act,"  made  it  a  capital  felony  for  pei-sons  and  the  grantee  acquires  no  right  to  the  soil 
riotously  assembled  to  the  number  of  12  or  beneath  it.  8o  riparian  owners  on  teehnioally 
more  to  continue  so  assembled  for  one  honr  navigable  rivers,  that  is,  on  rivers  in  which 
after  proclamation  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  the  tide  flows,  are  not  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
requirmg  them  to  dispei-se  ;  flias  leaving  the  right,  to  the  soil  under  the  water  in  front  of 
offence,  if  committed  by  more  than  3  and  fewer  their  uplands,  becanse  it  belongs  to  the  state, 
than  13  persons,  punishable  by  fine  and  im-  The  land  covered  by  navigable  ponds  and  iakea 
prisonmentonly,  butif  bylSormorebydeath.  also  belongs  to  the  state,  and  it  would  require 
Snbsequent  statutes  made  other  specific  offences  a  specific  grant  to  authorize  the  riparian  owner 
felonious,  such  as  riotously  demolishing  any  to  go  beyond  the  shore ;  but  a  grant  of  the  bed 
church  or  chapel,  or  any  house  or  other  build-  of  snch  a  pond  or  laie  eonld  only  be  made  to 
ing,  or  any  machinery  or  manufactory,  or  for-  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  shore. — If  the  wa- 
cibly  obstructing  the  export  of  com  from  any  ter  rnaning  between  the  lands  of  separate  own- 
part  of  liie  kingdom.  Principals  in  the  second  era  gains  gradually  and  imperceptibly  upon  one 
degree  and  accessories  before  the  fact  wei'O  also  '  side  or  the  other,  the  title  of  each  continues  as 
punishable  as  felons.  In  the  United  States  the  before  to  the  middle  of  the  sti'eam  regardless 
statutory  provisions  respecting  riots  follow  ia  of  the  change.  But  if  the  change  takes  place 
a  great  measure  those  of  England,  but  are  suddenly  and  visibly,  the  ownership  remains 
mflder  in  their  pnuishments  and  more  qualified  unchanged,  and  tlie  boundary  line  continues  as 
in  tlieir  application,  previous  to  the  alteration,  at  what  then  was 
EIPAEIAN  (Lat.  ripa,  the  bank  of  a  river),  the  middle  of  the  stream.  If  therefore  the 
in  law,  a  term  relating  to  the  rights  and  privi-  river  shonld  suddenly  and  entirely  forsake  its 
leges  of  pei'sons  who  own  lands  lying  upon  or  natural  channel,  and  make  for  itself  a  new  one 
botmded  by  streams  or  rivei-s.  At  the  com-  in  the  lands  of  the  proprietor  on  one  side,  he 
mon  law  afl  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  all  would  thereby  become  the  eselusive  owner  of 
rivers  wherein  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  were  the  soil  under  the  whole  river  so  far  as  it  wea 
considered  navigable,  or  public  highways ;  and  enclosed  in  his  land.  If  soil  be  formed  by  allu- 
all  rivers,  iiTCspective  of  size,  where  tiie  tide  vium  or  the  washing  npofearth  out  of  the  river, 
did  not  ebb  and  flow,  were  nnnavigable.  The  by  slow  and  impercepHble  accretion,  or  by  the 
owner  of  land  lying  upon  an  uanavigable  stream  dereliction  of  waters  which  have  gradually  re- 
(in  the  common  law  sense)  owns  the  bed  of  ceded  and  left  the  land  beneath  them  bare  and 
Buoh  stream  to  its  centre,  or  thread ;  and  tlie  dry,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ac^oining 
grant  of  a  piece  of  land  bounded  by  a  river  land.  Islwids  formed  ia  the  same  manner  are 
will  carry  the  esclasive  right  and  title  of  the  subject  to  the  same  rule.  If  they  are  formed 
grantee  to  the  middle  of  lie  river,  unless  the  near  the  shore,  they  belong  to  the  pereon  who 
grant  certrunly  expresses  the  intention  of  the  owns  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  stream  to 
graator  to  convey  ordy  to  the  bank  or  margin,  which  thoy  ai-e  nearest ;  if  tliey  are  formed  in 
If  a  person  owns  the  land  lying  on  both  sides  themiddleof  the  stream  on  both  sides  of  the  di- 
of  the  river,  he  also  owns  the  whole  river  as  viding  line  or  centre,  they  belong  to  the  pro- 
far  as  liis  land  extends  along  it ;  and  the  owner  prietors  on  both  sides  in  proportion  to  the 
in  fee  of  land  lying  under  an  nnnavigable  river,  extent  which  may  lie  on  their  respective  sides 
whether  he  owns  the  whole  bed  or  only  to  the  of  the  line.  Lands  and  islands  formed  out  of 
centre  on  one  side,  may  sell  and  convey  such  tlie  sea,  or  in  navigable,  i.  e.,  tide  rivei-s,  belong 
land  separate  from  the  upland  to  which  it  is  at-  to  the  sovereign  or  state,  and  not  to  the  pro- 
tached.  Where  a  river  is  actually  navigable  prietors  of  the  a^oining  shore.  By  the  com- 
for  boats  and  rafts,  the  public  have  an  ease-  mon  law  tlie  sea  shore,  being  tliat  part  between 
meat  in  the  water  for  this  puipose,  and  are  en-  high  and  low  water  mai-k  where  the  tide  ebbs 
titled  to  a  right  of  passage  up  and  down,  which  and  flows,  belonged  to  the  sovereign  or  state, 
the  riparian  proprietors  cannot  interfere  with  and  was  common  to  all  the  public,  the  possession 
or  prevent;  and  all  obsti-uotions  or  impedi-  of  the  adjoining  proprietors  extending  only  to 
raents  to  the  free  use  of  the  river  in  this  man-  high  water  mai'k ;  but  in  this  respect  the  com- 
ner  are  public  nuisances,  which  the  public  may  mon  law  has  been  changed  in  Massachusetts  and 
lawfully  abate.  The  owners  hold  the  land  Maine,  as  to  ownei-s  on  bays  and  ai-ms  of  theses, 
under  the  water  subject  to  the  puhlic  right  of  by  the  colony  ordinance  of  1641  and  the  usage 
passage  over  it.  The  proprietors  of  adjoining  arising  therefl-om,  and  the  proprietorship  goes  to 
banks  are  entitled  to  use  the  water  of  the  lowwaterTOark,subjeottothepublic  easement, 
river,  and  the  land  nndor  it,  as  regards  the  and  not  exceeding  100  rods  below  high  water 
public,  in  any  manaer  or  for  any  purpose  what-  mark.  And  now,  in  most  of  the  states  wliich  lie 
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oatidewaters,  the  owner  of  land  haasomo  right  land  lies  above  orhelow  must  take  the  stream 
to  nso  it  as  far  as  low  water,  for  the  purpose  subject  to  such  adverse  rigtit.  Bnt  nothing 
of  putting  a  wharf  or  similar  building  there,  short  of  au  express  grant,  or  thenae  and  eiyoy- 
In  Oonaeotieut  this  has  been  asserted  by  the  ment  of  the  water  so  diverted  or  obstructed,  or 
courts  in  the  fullest  extent. — The  common  law  materially  changed  in  its  course  and  character, 
definition  of  anarigftble  river,  being  one  where  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  raise  tlie  legal 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  has  been  considered  presoiipHon  of  a  grant,  will  justify  the  owner 
and  judicially  adjudged  to  be  inapplicable  to  as  against  any  other  owner  to  whom  such  al- 
the  great  rivere  of  Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and  terations  may  prove  iiyuiious. — By  the  com- 
otlier  states.  These  rivers  are  declared  to  be  mon  law  the  proprietor  of  land  lying  upon 
navigable,  and  the  boundaries  of  adjacent  lands  an  unnavigable  river  possesses  the  exclusive 
estend  not  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  right  to  fiah  therein,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
only  to  low  water  mark.  By  various  acts  the  stream;  and  if  he  owns  both  sides  he  haa 
of  congress  ail  navigable  rivers  in  the  west-  exclusive  right,  for  fishing  purposes,  to  the 
ern  states  and  territories  are  declwed  to  be  whole  rivet,  as  far  as  his  land  extends,  subject 
public  highways ;  and  the  general  understand-  only  to  the  rights  of  the  pnblio  in  the  same  as  a 
ing  in  this  country  seems  to  be  that  where  a  higliway  for  navigation.  But  this  right  is  quali- 
river  ia  deep  enough  to  permit  the  navigation  fled  by  the  same  general  rule  which  regulates 
of  a  sea  vessel  to  and  from  the  ocean,  it  is  a  hia  other  riparian  rights ;  it  must  be  so  used  as 
navigable  river,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  not  to  injure  or  interifere  with  the  rights  and 
of  riparian  owners  are  regulated  accordingly,  privileges  of  others.  Therefore  he  cannot  erect 
Bnt  this  question,  where  not  particularly  regu-  dams,  weirs,  or  other  obstructions  for  the  pur- 
lated  in  ttie  several  states  by  statute  or  judi-  pose  of  preventing  the  ascent  or  passage  of 
ciid  decisions,  is  still  somewhat  tmsettled ;  and  fish.  Such  impediments  wei-e  regarded  by 
oven  where  navigable  watere  ore  declai-ed  to  the  common,  law  as  a  nuisance,  and  in  Mas- 
be  common  highways,  and  as  such  for  ever  free  sachusetts  the  party  offending  in  this  manner 
to  the  pubhc,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  com-  is  subject  to  a  penalty  provided  by  statute, 
mon  law  principle,  that  he  who  owns  the  land  The  common  law  right  of  fishing  may  be  con- 
on  bothsides  owns  theentire  river,andhewho  trolled  or  modified  by  the  municipal  law  of 
owns  the  land  on  one  side  only  owns  to  the  the  land,  and  in  many  of  the  states  it  is  regu- 
middle  of  the  river,  in  both  cases  subject  only  lated  by  statute  provisions.  On  navigable  riv- 
to  the  easement  of  navigation,  is  thereby  abol-  ers  and  tide  waters,  however,  the  adjoining 
ished. — While  evei-y  riparian  proprietor  has  an  proprietorB  do  not  possess  this  exclusive  right 
equal  ri^ht  to  the  free  use  of  the  water  which  of  ashing  opposite  to  their  own  landSj  bat  it  ia 
passes  his  land,  aa  it  ia  accustomed  to  flow,  a  public  and  common  privilege  in  winch  every 
without  any  diminution  or  alteration  as  to  quan-  one  is  equally  entitled  to  share.  But  this  pub- 
tity  or  quality,  he  has  no  exclusive  property  lie  right  of  fishing  in  the  water  does  not  extend 
in  the  water  itself,  but  a  simple  usufruct  while  to  permitting  a  stranger  to  pass  over  the  land 
it  passes  along;  and  he  cannot  appTOpriat*  it  to  of  another  in  oi'der  to  reach  tlie  water.  Nei- 
his  exclusive  use,  or  divert  it  from  its  natural  ther  are  persons  diomtng  and  enjoying  thia 
channel,  without  the  consent  of  the  adjoining  common  right  entitled  to  draw  the  seine,  or 
proprietors,  who  have  an  equal  right  to  its  use  to  fish,  or  build  fishing  huts,  or  diy  their  nets, 
with  himself.  If  he  does  divert  it  on  his  own  upon  lie  land  of  the  adjoining  owner,  or  upon 
premises,  he  must  return  it  to  its  ordinary  islands  which  are  private  property;  but  tliis 
course  when  it  leaves  his  estate.  He  may  use  privilege  belongs  esclusively  to  the  owner  of 
it  to  irrigate  his  lands,  or  to  water  his  cattle,  the  soil.  The  civil  law  declarad  that  the  right 
or  he  may  use  the  whole  force  of  it  in  any  rea-  of  fishing  was  common  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in 
sonable  manner  he  chooses,  so  long  assnch  use  thesea,  and  gave  tJie  use  of  the  a^oiningbanis 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  his  neigh-  for  this  purpose  to  the  public.  This  principle 
bors.  But  he  cannot  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of  is  acknowledged  where  the  civil  law  prevails, 
any  aiyoining  proprietor,  unless  he  has  a  prior  and  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  states  in 
right  to  divert  it,  or  a  right  by  grant  or  by  regard  to  their  large  navigable  rivers,  but  it  is 
prescription  (which  supposes  a  grant)  to  some  nnitnown  to  the  common  law. — A  question 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it.  Whether,  without  which  has  been  much  discussed  and  variously 
such  right,  his  use  be  reasonable  or  not,  de-  regulated  by  different  nations  is  that  relating 
pends  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  ease,  to  the  public  right  to  a  foot  or  tow  path  along 
The  natural  title  which  riparian  owners  thus  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the  use  of 
have  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  may  the  banks  for  the  assistance  or  convenience  of 
be  restricted,  altered,  or  enlarged  by  such  navigation.  The  dvil  law  allowed  such  & 
grants  or  prescriptions ;  otherwise  streams  of  right,  and  held  that  all  persons  had  the  same 
running  water  could  never  be  effectually  applied  right  to  bring  their  vessels  to  land  and  fasten 
either  to  agricultural  or  manufacturing  par-  ropes  to  the  banks  of  the  river  that  they  had 
poses.  Twenty  years'  exclusive  occupation  and  to  navigate  the  river  itself.  The  same  doctrine 
useof  water  in  any  particular  manner  raises  the  is  held  in  Louisiana  and  some  other  states, 
presumption  of  a  grant  for  that  purpose  from  where  it  has  been  decided  that,  though  the 
the  adjoining  proprietors ;  and  owners  whose  banks  of  navigable  rivers  aie  the  property  of 
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tliose  who  owa  tha  adjoining  lands,  yet  they  creeks ;  area,  1,000  eq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860, 3,^47, 

are  so  far  subject  to  the  public  use,  that  vessels  of  whom  IS  were  slaves.    It  has  a  rough  and 

may  make  fast  to  tlie  diore  and  to  the  trees  hilly  surface,  aad  a  soil  fertile  near  the  streams, 

upon  it,  and  may  anload  and  deposit  their  The  productions  in.  1850  were  115,341  bushels 

goods  there.    In  New  "York  it  has  been  ad-  of  Indian  com,  8,603  of  oats,  2,808  of  wheat, 

judged  that  the  public  have  no  such  right  as  3,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  24,235  of  butter.    Oap- 

against  the  will  of  the  owner.    The  common  tal,  Van  Buren, 

law,  afloording  to  Braotou,  was  anciently  the  EIPLET,  Elsazek  ■Whbblooe,  an  Amerioan 
same  as  the  civil  law,  but  the  point  remained  general,  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1783,  died 
nnsettled  until  1T89,  when  it  was  decided  that  in  Vest  Feliciana,  La.,  Mai-ch  3, 18S0.  He  was 
there  was  not  any  right  at  common  law  for  the  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1800,  where 
public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivei's.  his  father  was  professor  of  divinity.  Having 
In  Illinois  and  Tennessee  it  has  been  decided  studied  law,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
that  thongh  the  Mississippi  was  not  a  naviga-  profession  in  Maine  (then  a  part  of  Massachu- 
ble  sti-eam  at  common  law,  and  the  title  of  the  setts),  and  was  speaker  of  the  legislaturein  1811. 
riparian  proprietor  therefore  extended  to  the  Uponthebreakingoutof thewarof  1813hewas 
middle  of  the  stream,  yet  the  lights  of  naiTga^  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  tlie  Slst  re^- 
tion  upon  it  were  not  confined  merely  to  float-  ment  of  infantry.  In  March,  181S,  he  was  ap- 
ing on  the  water,  but  included  the  i-ight  to  hmd  pointed  a  colonel,  and  in  April,  1814,  a  briga- 
and  fiisten  to  the  shore  as  the  exigencies  of  dier-genernl ;  and  he  bore  a  distinguished  part 
navigation  required.  But  riparian  proprietors  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane, 
cannot  be  cut  off  from  the  water  by  any  and  in  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  Kov.  3,  1814, 
extraneous  additions  to  their  upland,  sueh  as  For  his  conduct  in  these  actions,  in  the  two  tet 
wharfe  or  quays,  without  their  consent.— An-  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  was 
other  imsettied  question  in  the  United  States  brevetedamajor-general,  and  presented  by  eon- 
is  that  respecting  the  right  of  ferriage  which  gress  with  a  gold  medal.  At  the  reduotioa  of 
attaches  to  riparian  ownership.  This  matter  is  the  army  in  1816  he  wag  retwned  in  the  service, 
generally  regidated  by  statute,  and  the  state,  but  in  1830  he  resigned  his  commission  and  set- 
by  virtue  of  tlie  law  of  eminent  domain,  claims  tied  in  Louisiana.  Between  1835  and  1839  he 
thei-ight  to  establish  ferries  wherever  the  legis-  was  a  member  of  congress, 
lature  may  consider  them  necessary  for  the  KIPLEY,  Heney  Jones,  D.D.,  an  American 
public  accommodation,  regardless  of  the  owner-  clergyman,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  28, 
ship  of  the  soil,  except  as  giving  a  claim  for  1798.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvai-d  college 
just  Compensation.  But  the  atatates  usually  in  1816,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  was 
authorize  the  grant  of  the  franchise  by  way  of  ordained  in  Boston  in  1819,  and  for  the  next 
preference  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  7  years  (esoept  one  year  spent  in  Eastport, 
side  of  the  river  where  the  ferry  is  estab-  Me.)  served  as  pastor  of  the  North  Hewport 
lished.  It  has  been  held  that  the  riparian  own-  Baptist  church,  in  Liberty  co.,  Gfa.  In  Sept. 
er  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  privilege  1326,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  biblical 
of  keeping  a  ferry,  and  that  it  can  only  arise  literature  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  Newton 
from  a  grant,  actual  or  implied.  This  was  theological  institution.  Mass, ;  and  some  years 
probably  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  But,  in  later,  when  the  duties  of  the  professorship  were 
the  United  States,  we  should  say  that  it  is  divided,  he  became  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
the  prevailing  rule  that  the  right  to  a  ferry  tnre  and  inteipretation ;  later  still  he  re- 
attaches to  the  riparian  proprietor;  that  it  can-  linquished  this  for  the  professorship  of  sacrod 
not  be  taken  from  him  without  compensation ;  rhetoric  and  pastoral  duties.     He  continued  hia 


that  he  may  convey  the  soil  exceptii 
of  ferriage,  which  then  becomes  an 
hereditament,  and  may  be  granted 


ing  the  right  connection  with  the  institution  as  professor 
L  incorpoi-eal  for  34  years,  resigning  at  the  close  of  the 
in  the  same  aoademio  year  in  1860.  He  still  resides  at 
way  as  a  rent;  and  the  grantee  will  have  a  Newton  Centre.  In  I844the  universityof  Ala- 
right  to  use  the  a^oining  soil,  so  fir  as  may  be  bama  conferred  on  him  tlie  degree  of  D.D., 
necessary  for  feiTV  ways,  but  not  otherwise.  and  Harvard  university  the  following  year. 
EIPLEY.  I.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  di'ained  by  Beside  several  published  sermons,  ti'acts,  Mid 
Laughery  and  Graham  creeks ;  area,  about  450  '  numerous  articles  la  reviews,  magazines,  &c., 
sii.m.;  pop.  in  1860, 19,119.  It  has  a  generally  he  has  published  "Memoir  of  Rev,  Thomas  S. 
level  sm-face,  and  the  soil  b  fei-tile.  The  pro-  "Winn"  (Boston,  1834) ;  "Ohiistian  Baptism" 
ductions  in  1850  were464,904  bushels  of  Indian  (1888) ;  "  Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels"  (2  vols., 
com,  39,637  of  wheat,  88,836  of  oats,  10,806  1837-'8);  "Notes  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
tons  of  hay,  and  34,332  lbs.  of  wool  There  (1844);  "  Sacred  Ehetorio,  or  Composition  and 
were  33  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  1  newspaper  Delivery  of  Sermons"  (1849) ;  and  "Notes  on 
ofaoe,  87  churches,  and  8,573  pupils  attending  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans"  (1857). 
public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  EIPOW,  Fbederio  John  Eobinsojs,  first  eai'l 
and  Mississippi  raihoad.  Capital,  Versailles,  of,  an  English  statesman,  bom  in  London, 
II.  AS.E,  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Ark.,  inter-  Nov.  1,  1782,  died  at  Putney  heath,  Jan.  SS, 
sected  by  Current  river,  and  drained  by  Little  1859,  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Grant- 
Blaok  river,  and  Fourche,  Dumas,  and  Davis's  ham,  a  distinguished  statesman  and  diplomatist, 
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and  received  his  education  at  HaiTow,  and  at  Spanish  troops  that  had  invaded  the  empire, 
St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1804  he  met  them  near  Ceuta,  and  was  defeated.  He 
entered  pubUc  life  as  private  secretary  to  the  passed  his  latter  years  obscurely  at  Tetnan, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1807  was  re-  An  anonymous  account  of  his  eventfal  career, 
tnrned  to  parliament  by  the  family  borough  of  La  tie  dm  due  de  Bi^erda,  waa  published  in 
Eipon.  His  &st  appointment  under  govern-  French  at  Amstei-dam  (8vo.,  1739),  and  trans- 
ment  was  that  of  under  secretary  of  state  for  lated  and  printed  in  London  ea  "Memoirs  of 
the  colonies  in  1809,  from  which  period  until  the  Basha  Bute  of  Eipperda," 
the.  death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  Aug.  1827,  he  RIQUET.  See  Chimat. 
was  constantly  in  the  disdiarge  of  important  KISTOEI,  AnEtAiDB,  an  Italian  actresa,  horn 
official  duties.  In  the  lattei"  year,  having  pre-  in  Oividale,  Friuli,  in  1821.  Hei'  parents  wei'e 
viously  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  provincial  actors,  and  she  is  said  to  have  ap- 
Goderich,  he  formed  an  administration ;  but  peared  oa  the  stage  when  only  2  months  old, 
in  Jan.  1828,  he  resigned  with  his  colleagnes.  At  4  years  of  age  she  played  children's  parts, 
He  accepted  office  agdn  nnder  Earl  Grey,  and  at  13  those  of  soubrettes  and  sentimental  he- 
assisted  nis  colleagnes  in  carrying  the  refoi-m  roines ;  and  in  1841  she  took  the  chief  parts 
bill,  having  previously  voted  in  favor  of  Eo-  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  and  other  standai-d 
man  Catholic  emancipation.  In  1883  he  was  plajB.  She  nest  essayed  tragedy,  but  her  pre- 
created  earl  of  Eipon,  and  in  the  succeeding  dUection  was  for  comedy,  and  in  comedy  her 
year  retired  from  the  cabinet  in  consequence  earliest  triumphs  were  acJiieTed.  In  1847  she 
of  a  dilTerence  of  opinion  with  the  premier  was  married  to  the  marquis  Capranica  del 
regarding  the  Irish  church  bill.  Between  1841  Grillo,  and  retired  for  a  period  from  the  stage ; 
and  1846  he  again  held  office  nnder  Sir  Robert  but  having  reappeared  on  one  occasion  for  the 
Peel,  after  which  he  took  little  part  in  public  benefitof  amanagerwhohadbeennnfortunate, 
affaira.  her  fondness  for  her  fonner  profession  returned 
EIPPEEDA,  John  "Wilijam,  bai-on,  ifter  with  a  firce  which  no  considerations  of  rank 
ward  dnha  of,  a  Dutch  political  adventurei  or  famdy  could  dispel,  and  thenceforth  she  has 
born  in  the  province  of  Groningen  in  the  latter  (.tea  'ilj  adhered  to  the  stage.  She  again  stud- 
part  of  the  17th  centnry,  died  in  Tetuau  m  led  tiagedy,  and  in  1849  made  her  debnt  in 
1787.  The  scion  of  a  Spanish  family  who  had  Rome  m  Alfleri's  Myrrha.  The  siege  of  the 
settled  in  the  Netherlands,  he  received  his  edu  city  by  the  French  intermpting  herperform- 
oatioa  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne  He  ances  she  assumed  the  part  of  a  sister  of  chari- 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  serred  during  the  tj  and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
war  of  the  Spanish  suooeMion,  and  reached  wounded  at  the  hospitals.  In  1860  she  reap- 
the  rank  of  coloneL  In  order  to  secure  to  peared  in  JfywSa,  and  subsequently  perfoimed 
himself  the  property  of  a  wealthy  heiress  he  with  great  success  inifosawiimite,  0(fa'»M,jln(s- 
had  married,  he  turned  Protestant,  became  a  gone,  Maria  SPuarda,  and  otiier  dramas  by  Al- 
.  member  of  the  states-general,  and  in  1715  was  fieri,  as  also  in  Francmco  da  Eimini  and  Pia  del 
appointed  envoy  estraordinai-y  to  the  conrt  of  Tolomei.  In  1856  she  was  received  with  great 
Spain.    Here  he  launched  into  schemes  for  the  enthusiasm  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  pronounced 

Eroflt  of  the  Spanish  monai'chy,  and  gained  the  the  equal  of  Rachel.    Lamartine  addressed  her 

ivor  of  both  Philip  y.  and  Alberoni;  here-  in  verse,  and  tempting  rffersweremade  by  the 

signed  in  1718  his  office  under  the  Dutch  gov-  government  to  induce  her  to  accept  an  engage- 

emment,  renounced  his  nationality,  returned  ment  at  the  thedtre  FrangaU,  which  she  de- 

to  Catholicism,  was  made  superintendent  of  clined.    Since  then  she  has  every  season  per- 

manufiioturea  with  a  large  salary,  and  by  polit-  formed  at  the  thlAtre  ItaUen  in  Paris,  and  in 

ioal  intrigues  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Albero-  18S8  attempted  in  an  Italian  version  the  part 

ni.    He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  of  Ph^dre,  in  which  Eachel  had  achieved  her 

succeeded  in  1735  by  a  treaty  in  reconciling  the  greatest  triumphs.    In  the  spring  of  1861  she 

two  conrfs,  which  had  been  at  war  since  the  also  performed  in  Pai'is  in  French.    She  has 

accession  of  Philip  Y.  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  appeared  with  signal  success  in  Spain,  England, 

He  was  made  a  duke  and  grandee  of  Spain,  and  and  other  countries,  and  may  be  said  to  occupy 

on  his  return  was  appointed  successively  min-  without  a  rival  the  place  so  long  claimed  for 

ister  of  foreign  affmrs,  of  war,  and  of  finance.  Eachel.    Her  chief  quality  is  her  action,  and 

But  he  found  himself  unable  to  accomplish  the  she  is  distinguished  by  a  sympathetic  sensd- 

too  vast  designs  he  had  planned ;  the  nohiUfj  bility,  called  by  the  Italians  affetto.    Her  comic 

despised  him  m  a  foreigner  and  an  upstart ;  he  acting  is  also  remai-kahle. 

fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  arrested.  May  26,  EITCHIE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Vn.j  intersected  by 

1727,  and  incarcerated  in  the  fortress  of  Sego-  Hughes  river,  a  branch  of  the  Littie  Kanawha ; 

via.    In  a  few  months  he  escaped  and  took  area,  about  460  sq.  m.;  i»op.  in  1860,  6,847; 

refuge  in  England,  and  in  1731  returned  to  the  there  were  no  slaves.    It  has  a  hUly  surfiice, 

Netherlands;  but  he  soon  went  to  Morocco,  covered  with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  near 

was  welcomed  by  Muley  Abdallah,  embraced  the  sti'eams.     The  productions  in  1850  were 

til e  Mohammedan  religion,  assuming  the  name  101,884  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,336  of  oats, 

of  Othman  Pasha,  and  was  placed  in  command  5,989  of  ■wheat,  3,603  tons  of  hay,  15,307  lbs. 

of  the  army.    In  1734  he  marched  against  the  of  wool,  4,396  of  tobacco,  and  41,978  of  butter. 
VOL,  siv. — 7 
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There  were  3  aaw  mills,  6  churches,  and  S76  age  he  hegan  the  practice  o(  confining  himself 

pnpila  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  "  a  most  i-e- 

estate  in  1856,  $1,644,370,  showing  an  increase  fined  sense  of  humanity,"  says  his  biographer, 

of  52  per  cent,  since  1860.    It  is  traversed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  He  published  several  works 

the  north-ivest^m  Vbginia  railroad.    Oapital,  of  no  great  importance,  except  as  disclosing 

Harriaville.  Jacobite  and  sceptical  opmions,  until  in  1782 

EITGHEE,  Assi.  Ooka  Mowatt.    See  Mow-  he  brought  himself  into  notice  by  his  "  Obaer- 

ATT.  vations  on  the  three  first  Volumes  of  the  His- 

EITOHtE,  Lbitoh,  a  British  author  and  jonr-  tory  of  English  Poetjy,"  in  a  letter  to  Warton, 
nalist,  born  in  Greenoclc  about  1800.  He  was  pointing  out  many  inaccuracies.  The  "  Obser- 
for  some  time  in  a  banking  house  in  his  native  vations"  were  answered  by  Warton's  friends, 
town,  but  while  yet  a  youth  went  to  London,  and  a  literary  war  raged  for  some  time,  espe- 
where  he  became  an  author  by  prqfession,  writ-  cially  in  the  pages  of  the  "Gentleman's  Maga- 
ingforvarionsperiodicaIs,andatlength publish-  zine."  In  1788  Eitson  published  a  volume  of 
ing  volumes  of  tales  entitled  "Head  Pieces  and  "Eemarks,  OrilJcalandllltistralive,  on  the  Text 
Tail  Pieces,"  "  Tales  and  Confessions,"  a  novel  of  the  last  Edition  of  Shakespeare,"  in  which 
called  "  The  Game  of  Life,"  and  finally  the  he  attacked  Johnson  and  Steeveus;  and  the 
"  Eomance  of  French  History,"  which  gave  him  same  year  be  edited  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Gar- 
considerable  repntaticai.  In  conjunction  with  land,  or  the  Nursery  Parnassus,"  and  also  pub- 
William  Kennedy,  he  commenoedandcontinued  lished  "A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs, 
for  some  lame  the  publioation  of  "The  English-  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  the  Origin  and 
man's  Magaaine."  Charles  Heath,  the  engraver  Progress  offTational  Song"  (3  vols.).  After  this 
and  publisher,  next  engaged  him  to  write  the  seveial  minor  works  appeared,  and  in  1700  his 
letterpress  for  "Turner's  Annual  Tom-"  and  "Ancient  Songs,  from  theTime  of  KingHenry 
"Heath's  Pietaresque  Annaal,"  to  collect  ma-  HI.  to  the  Revolution."  This  was  followed 
terials  for  whidi  he  made  annual  journeys  over  by  "  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry"  (1791); 
the  continent  of  Eui-ope.  He  edited  12  volumes  "The  English  Anthology"  (8  vols.,  1793);  a 
of  these  works,  and  published  in  the  mean  time  "  OoDeotion  of  Scottisli  Songs"  (1794);  "Poems 
novels  entitled  "  The  Magician"  and  "  Scliinder-  of  Laurence  Minot,"  written  in  1352  by  a  for- 
hannes,  the  Bobber  of  the  Rhine,"  and  edited  gotten  poet  (1795);  "Collection  of  the  Robin 
IJie  "Library  of  Romance."  Subsequently  he  Hood  Balladk"  (1795);  and  MiUiograpMa  Po- 
hecame  editor  of  "  The  Era,"  a  London  weekly  etica,  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  between  the 
newspaper,  and  afterward  of  the  "Indian  News."  12th  and  16th  centuries,  with  an  account  of 
He  sold  the  latter  journal  and  removed  from  their  writings  (1803).  He  also  made  a  "  Col- 
London  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  edited  "Cham-  lection  of  English  Metrical  Romances,"  and 
bers'sJourn^"  till  1858,  when  he  returned  to  wrote  "An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal 
London.  Hislatest  publicationsareanovelen-  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty,"  In  1791  he  visited 
titied  "  WeaiTfoot  Common"  (1867),  and  "Win-  Paris,  and  there  came  near  becoming  a  Jacobin, 
ter  Evening  Sketches  and  Essays"  (1858).  and  even  -ffent  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  French 

RITCHIE,  Thomas,  an  American  journalist,  calendar-  in  dating  the  letters  addressed  to  his 
born  in  Tappabannook,  Va.,  Nov.  5,  1778,  died  "  citizen"  fi-iends. — Seethe  "Letters  of  Joseph 
in  Richmond,  July  13,  1834.  His  father,  a  na-  Eitson,  Esq.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author," 
tive  of  Sootlnnd  and  a  merohaat,  died  when  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.,  London,  1S88), 
the  son  was  6  years  old,  and  the  latter  on  reach-  EITTENHOUSE,  Davib,  an  American  math- 
ing  the  age  of  manhood  supported  himself  by  ematioian  and  astronomer,  bom  in  German- 
teaching  a  school  at  Fi'edericsburg.  In  1803  town,  Penn.  (where  his  great-grandfather,  ft 
he  removed  to  Richmond,  and  in  the  following  Hollander,  had  established  about  1690  the  first 
year  became  editor  of  a  democratic  joai-n^  paper  mill  in  America),  April  8, 1733,  died  in 
previonsly  known  as  the  Richmond  "Esam-  Philadalphia,  June  26, 1796.  During  his  youth 
iner,"  whose  name  he  changed  to  "  Enquirer."  he  worked  on  his  father's  fai-m  at  Nomton, 
He  continued  its  editor  and  proprietor  for  40  but  even  then  exhibited  an  indination  towara 
years,  during  which  period  he  wielded  an  in-  mathematical  studies  and  mechanical  art,  which 
fluence  upon  the  politics  of  Yij^nia  and  the  was  stroi^ly  stimulated  hy  coming  into  posses- 
Union  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  journal-  sion  at  13  years  of  age  of  the  tools  and  math- 
ist.  In  184S  he  relinquished  the  "Enquirer"  eraatical  books  of  a  deoeaaed  uncle,  especially 
to  his  sons,  and  at  the  request  of  President  an  Enghah  translation  of  Newton's  Principia, 
Polk  removed  to  Washington  and  took  cbai^  which  he  thoroughly  mastered.  Before  tha 
of  the  "Union,"  a  journal  established  as  the  ageof  19  hehaddisooveredtiiemethod  of  flux- 
organ  of  the  administration.  He  continued  at  ions,  and  for  some  time  regarded  it  as  original 
this  post  for  4  years,  when  he  returned  to  Rich-  with  himself.  Without  any  instruction  he  . 
mond,  and  spent  his  latter  years  in  retirement,  made  a  wooden  clock  before  he  was  17  years 

EITSON,  Joseph,  an  English  critic  and  anti-  old,  and  soon  afterward  one  of  metal.    These 

quary,  bom  in  Stockton-upon-Teea,  Oct.  3,  tastes  and  acquiremen'ts  making  him  averse 

1752,  died  Sept.  S3,  1803.    He  was  a  lawyer  to  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  his  father  was 

and  conveyancer,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  induced  in  I761-to  furnisli  him  witii  the  tools 

to  literaiy  pursuits.    When  about  19  years  of  of  a  clockmaker,  and  for  several  yeare  he  ap- 
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plied  timself  with  great  assiduity  to  this  em-  circumstances  with  a  family  of  small  children, 
ploymeat,  rating  hia  clocks  by  careful  astro-  he  was  received  by  SaJzmami  as  a  free  pupil 
Domical  observations,  and  continuing  his  math-  into  his  school,  where  he  passed  11  yeai'S,  In 
ematioal  studies  daring  the  honrs  commonly  1796,  by  the  aaaistanoe  of  Mr.  HoIIwm,  o  rich 
assigned  to  rest.  His  knowledge  and  abilities  merchant  of  Frankfort,  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
baviag  attracted  public  attention,  he  was  com-  sue  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where 
missioaed  by  the  pro])rietarr  govemment  in  he  remained  2  years,  entering  Hollweg's  bouse 
179S  to  determine  the  initial  and  most  difficult  at  the  end  of  that  period  as  the  instructor  of 
portion  of  the  boundary  line  since  known  aa  his  children.  For  many  years  he  remained  at 
Mason  and  Bison's;  and  this  task  was  so  well  Prankfort  in  this  capacity.  His  literary  career 
porfoi-med,  although  his  instruments  were  all  oommenoed  with  some  papers  contributed  be- 
of  hb  own  construction,  that  the  official  sur-  tvresa  1803 aailSOfi to Ser Neve Sinderfreund. 
veyoi-s  on  their  arrival  made  no  change  in  the  In  1800  he  published  his  6  chai-ts  of  Europe, 
result.  Their  repoi-t,  however,  being  ttie  chief  and  in  1811  his ,"  Geography  of  Europe"  (3 
authority  upon  tne  sutgect,  Eittenhouse'e labors  vols.).  At  Giittingen,  whither  he  accompanied 
upon  this  line  are  little  known  and  seldom  re-  bis  pupils  in  1814,  ne  seriously  commenced  tlie 
fei'red  to.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  preparation  of  his  Erdhunde  im  VerMtlniss  enr 
determiningtheboundawesbetweenlfew York,  ifatw  nnd  eur  Geechuhte  des  Menseken,  &a. 
Sew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  several  ("  Geography  in  relation  to  the  Nature  and 
otter  states,  both  before  and  after  the  revolu-  History  of  Man,  or  TXniversal  Oompai'ative 
tion.  In  1767  he  projected  a  large  orrery  on  a  Geography  as  a  foundation  for  Study  and  In- 
new  and  more  perfect  plan  than  had  ever  be-  Btruction  in.  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sei- 
fore  been  attempted;  it  was  completed  within  ences"),of  which  thelstpart,containingAfrica 
3  or  3  years,  and  pufehaaed  by  Pmoeton  col-  and  a  part  of  Asia,  was  published  in  1817,  and 
lege,  where  it  sMll  remains ;  and. a  second  from  the  2d  part,  in  which  Asia  was  completed,  in 
the  same  model  was  niada  for  the  university  1818.  Inl819hebecanieprofessorofhistoryat 
of  Pennsylvania.  His  first  communication  to  Frankfort,  and  in  Sept.  1830,  accepted  a  call  as 
the  American  philosophical  society  at  Phila-  professoreitraordinaryof  history  in  the  milita- 
dclphia  was  a  calculation  of  the  transit  of  Ve-  ry  school  and  the  univeraity  of  Berlin,  in  which 
nus,  which  was  to  happen  June  3,  1769.  This  city  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
phenomenon  had  oocui-red  but  once  before  dar-  activity  was  now  chiefly  directed  to  the  prep- 
ing thelifeofanypersonthenliving,andwould  aration  of  a  3d  edition  of  his  Erdhwrtde,  of 
not  occur  again  till  1874,  It  was  a  subject  of  which  in  1832  he  published  the  volume  devoted 
considerable  importance  phUosophicidly,  and  to  Africa,  greatly  enlarged  and  in  every  respect 
Eittenhouse  was  appointed  with  two  others  more  complete  than  in  the  1st  edition.  In 
to  observe  it  for  the  Philadelphia  society,  at  an  1826  he  was  appointed  director  of  studies  to 
obseiwatory  fitted  up  by  hunself  at  WoiTiton,  the  corps  of  cadets,  and  he  was  fi-equent!y 
but  fui-nished  with  insti'nments  by  the  proprie-  called  upon  to  lecture  on  history  and  geography 
tary.  His  observation  was  completely  success-  before  lie  crown  prince  and  other  distinguish- 
ful,  though  at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact  ed  jrersons.  He  also  wrote  reports  for  the 
bis  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  momentarily  academy  of  science,  and  brief  essays  commu- 
fainted.  In  1770  he  exchanged  his  country  nicated  to  the  geographical  society,  which  in 
home  for  one  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  con-  1828  he  founded  in  connection  with  several 
tinned  his  employments,  and  where  his  clocks  friends,  and  of  which  he  was  the  chief  snp- 
and  mathemalieal  instruments  acquired  a  high  porter.  His  vacations  were  devoted  to  travel, 
reputation.  In  1777  he  was  made  treasurer  of  until  there  was  finally  scarcely  any  portion  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  Uiat  office  until  1789.  western  Europe  which  lie  had  not  traversed. 
In  1791  iie  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  In  1831  be  witlidrew  from  all  occupations  un- 
as  president  of  the  American  philosophical  so-  connected  witli  his  geographical  studies,  and 
ciety,  and  in  1792  was  made  director  of  the  suhsequent  to  1882  produced  in  quick  succes- 
U.  8.  mint,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1795,  sion  that  aeries  of  volumes  on  Asia  (in  enlarge- 
and  in  that  year  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  ment  of  the  volume  on  Asia  in  the  1st  edition 
the  royal  society  of  London,  His  constitulion  of  his  Erdhande),  of  which  tlie  19fh  was 
bad  been  gradually  wearing  away  with  con-  concluded  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
tinned  sedentary  ocoupation,  and  his  last  illness  These  comprise  "  The  Steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
was  therefore  very  short,  though  painful.  His  Siberia,  China,  and  India  (vols.  ii.-vi.),  "Tu- 
writings  consist  principally  of  a  great  number  ran  and  Iron,  with  the  Country  of  the  Tigris 
of  contributions  to  the  "Transactions  of  the  and  Euphrates"  (vols,  vii.-xi.),  "  Ai'abia"  (vols. 
American  Philosophical  Society."  His  life  has  siL-xiii,),  "The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Palestine, 
been  written  by  william  Barton  (8vo.,  Phila-  and  Syria"  [vols,  xiv.-xvii.),  and  "  Asia  Minor" 
delphia,  181S),  and  by  Prof  James  Eenwick  in  (vols,  sviii.  and  six.),  the  whole  accompanied  by 
Sparks's  "American  Biography."  an  atlas  commenced  by  Bitter  in  conjunction 
EITTEE,  Gael,  a  German  geographer,  born  witli  General  von  Etzel,  and  continued  by 
in  Qiiedlinbnrg,  Prassian  Sasony,  Aug.  7, 1779,  Messrs.  Grimm,  Mablmann,  and  Kieppert.  His 
died  in  Berlin,  Sept.  28,  1859.  At  5  years  of  worts,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
ago,  his  mother  being  then  a  widow  in  destitute  ai'e  numerous  and  impoi-tant. 
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RITTEE,  Hbiitetch,  a  German  anthor,  born  his  residenoe  in  Paiis.  EeduMd  to  poverty, 
in  Zei'bst  in  1791.  He  studied  philosophy  at  he  mMntfuned  himself  hy  painting  sind  giving 
the  universitiea  of  Halle  and  Gottingen,  served  lessons.  Some  of  his  large  pictnres  are  now 
aa  a  volunteei;  in  tlie  German  armyin  the  cam-  in  the  cathedral  at  Seville.  The  amnesty  of 
paign  of  1813,  and.  completed  his  education  at  1834  enabled  him,  after  11  jeai's'  exile,  to  re- 
Berlin.  His  chief  wort,  "  Gteneval  History  of  turn  to  Spain.  In  1835  the  death  of  his  elder 
Philosophy"  (12  ■vols.,  Hamburg,  1839-'68),  brother  gave  him  tlie  estates  and  titles  of  his 
with  its  supplement,  "Essay  on  Modei'n  Ger-  family.  In  May,  1836,  he  received  the  poi't- 
man  Philosophy  since  Kant"  (Brnnswiclc,  1853),  folio  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Istum. 
is  a  Thumi  of  the  philosophical  studies  of  his  In  183T  he  was  again  in  exile,  and  i-emtuned 
whole  life.  His  mmor  treatises  are  numerous,  abroad  during  the  administration  of  Espartero ; 
He  occupies  an  independent  position  in  the  but  he  returned  to  SpEun  in  1843  with  Queen 
field  of  Bpeoulative  philosophy,  and  is  in  prin-  Christina,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
ciple  an  eclectic.  Several  of  his  works  have  Naples,  wJiicIi  office  he  retained  till  1848,  being 
been  translated  into  French  and  other  Eui-o-  recalled  on  the  occasion  of  the  maniage  of  a 
pean  languages.  An  English  translation  by  ITeapolitan  princess  with  the  count  of  Monte- 
Morrison  of  his  liistory  of  ancient  philosopl^  molin.  In  July,  1854,  he  was  one  of  the  "min- 
has  been  published  at  Oxford  in  4  vols.  8vo.  istry  of  40  honrs,"  which  overthrew  the  coaii- 

EIVAEOL,  AsTonfB,  count  de,  a  Erench  tion  of  O'Donnell  and  Espartero.    He  subse- 

author,  born  at  Bagnols,  Ijanguedoc,  April  Y,  qnently  became  Spanish  minister  at  Paris.   His 

1758,  died  in  Berlin,  April  11,  1801.    A  man  published  works    include   Flerenda,  an   epic 

of  poor  but  noble  origin,  he  gained  admission  poem    on    the    Moorish    conquest     (Madrid, 

to  the  behest  society  in  Paris,  where  hia  wit  1824-'5);  Lwim&a,  &  tragedy  (1823)  ;  Bon  AV- 

amused  and  his  satire  was  dreaded.  Hisliterary  %aro,  a  tragedy  (1835);  several  comedies ;  S,o- 

performanoes  were  few  and  ephemeral,  includ-  manem  JiUtoricas  (3  vols.,  PaiTS,  1841) ;  HUto- 

va%  his  Diaaours  mr  VuniviyrmUte  de  la  langue  via  de    la  sublmacioii,  de  Napolm    (2  vols., 

I^angaUe^  which  won  a  prize  at  tlie  academy  Madrid,  1848),  &o. 

of  Berlin  m  1784;  a  ftee  translation  of  Dante's  EIVER  (Lat.  rioua,  a  stream),  a  large  cur- 

Iitferno;  and  his  Petit  ahnanaeh  de  nog  gra/nd»  rent  of  water  flowing  through  the  land  and 

hommiee  (ISmo.,  1788),  a  satirical  biogi-aphy  of  discharging  itself  either  into  Uie  sea,  a  liike,  or 

men  who  then  aspired  to  fame.     Wben  the  another  river.    Inthe  economjof  naturerivers 

revolution  broke  ont,  he  bitterly  assailed  the  ai-e  the  channels  by  which  the  waters  that  fiill 

democrats,  and  soon  took  refuge  in  England,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  find  their  way 

and  then  in  Germany,  where  he  lived  mostly  back  to  the  sea,  whence  being  raised  by  evapora- 

at  Hamburg  and  Berlin.    After  the  revolution  tion  they  are  agmn  distributed  in  rain  and  dew 

of  the  18th  Brumture,  he  solicited  permission  to  to  refresh  the  lands  and  promote  vegetation, 

return  to  France,  but  died  before  it  was  grant-  Hest  to  mountains  and  seas  rivers  are  the  most 

ed.  A  collection  of  his  worts  was  pnbiishe'd  (5  marked  topographical  featra-es  of  the  sm-face  of 

vols.  8vo.,Paris,1803),  andhisseleotworksun-  the  earth.    Li  the  elevated  lan^  the  water 

der  the  title  of  E^rit  de  Rinarol  (3  vols.  ISmo.,  conrses  begin  in  rills  that  issne  from  the  slopes, 

1803  and  1808).    He  wrote  an  introduction  or  are  formed  from  the  rains  that  fail  to  pene- 

to  a  Dietimtnaiee  de  la  laague  Pranfoise,  which  trate  the  gi'ound,  and  one  joining  another  the 

appeared  prefixed  to  another's  work  in  1828.  rivulets  become  brooks,  and  enlarging  in  their 

BIVAS,  Amgbl  de  SiiVEDRi,  dote  of,  a  progress  toward  the  sea  they  increase  to  rivei-s. 
Spanish  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Cordova,  Their  couree  is  directed  by  the  geographical 
March  1,  1791.  In  1807  he  entered  the  royal  and  geological  features  of  the  country.  Tend- 
body  guard,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  m^  to  flow  down  the  lines  of  most  rapid  de- 
war  of  independence  in  1808  attached  himself  scent  the  imrents  ai'e  directed  by  local  slopes 
to  the  national  cause,  received  11  wounds  in  alone  and  diverted  by  obstructions  which  they 
the  battle  of  Ooafla,  and  was  talen  prisoner  at  cannot  biejk  through.  The  intervention  of  a 
Malaga,  but  escaped.  At  the  close  of  the  war  mountain  ridge  may  turn  tiiera  along  its  line 
he  retired  with  the  rant  of  colonel.  In  1815  till  a  gap  presents  itself  by  which  the  river 
he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  of  which  a  passes  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and 
new  edition  appeared  in  1820-21,  with  addi  thence  takes  its  more  dkect  conrse  to  the  sea. 
tions.  At  the  revolntion  of  1820,  he  declared  Instances  of  this  feature  are  common  in  all  re- 
himself  in  favor  of  the  constitution  of  1812,  gions  of  long  oontinnous  chains  and  ridges,  and 
and  was  elected  the  nest  year  a  member  of  the  among  the  most  remakable  are  two  on  the  N. 
cortes  fi'om  Cordova.  Inl823  the  connter-rev-  side  of  the  Himalaya.  The  mainbranch  of  the 
olution  compelled  him  to  Moape  to  Seville,  and  Brahmapootra,  called  the  Sanpoo,  is  shut  off 
finally  to  fly  the  conntry.  He  fii-st  sought  an  from  a  straight  approach  to  the  sea  and  diverted 
asylum  in  England,  where  he  occupied  himself  for  700  m.  on  the  further  side  of  this  range  of 
vrith  literary  pni-suits;  and  in  1835  he  em-  mountains,  till  it  reaches  a  point  whei-e  they  flat- 
barked  with  his  family  for  Italy,  but  the  gov-  ten  away,  and  there  passing  through  the  range 
ernraents  of  Eome  and  Tuscany  would  not  turns  on  its  8.  side  almost  in  an  opposite  course, 
allow  him  to  remain  on  their  territory.  At  The  Sinde  or  Indus,  rising  in  the  same  region 
the  beginning  of  1830  Charles  X,  interdicted  with  theSanpoo,  flows  several  hundred  miles  in 
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tlio  contrary  direotion.  along  the  sitme  side  of  this  term  inclading  all  tiie  area  it  drains.  The 
the  great  bai'rier,  through  which  it  also  finds  a  Amazon  is  most  favorably  situated  for  receiv- 
pasaage  at  laat  on  its  way  to  fJie  ladiaii  ocean,  iag  vast  quantities  of  water,  its  basiu  being 
In  Oalifomia  the  rivers  Saa  Joaquin  aad  Saera-  along  the  equator  and  in  the  region,  of  the 
raento  ai'6  in  like  manner  shut  off  from  the  sea  tropical  rains.  The  Nile  neav  its  sources  re- 
hy  a  range  of  mountains,  and  flow  several  him-  eeivea  ttese  rains  during  the  anmmer  months, 
dred  miles  in  the  parallel  valley  beyond  the  but  particularly  in  September,  and  to  them  are 
range ;  but  in  this  inatanoe  their  course  is  to-  due  its  inundations,  which  occur  at  this  season 
wai'd  each  other  tin  they  come  together  against  and  subside  after  the  autumnal  equinox.  In 
the  opening  through  which  the  waters  find  a.  temperate  latitudes,  the  rains  not  falling  peri- 
short  outlet  to  the  bay  of  Ban  Francisco.  The  odically,  the  fluctuations  of  the  rivers  are  more 
side  branches  which  feed  these  rivers  come  irregular ;  those,  however,  like  the  Missisappi, 
chiefly  down  fl-om  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Bierra  whose  sources  in  the  far  north  are  dependent 
Nevada  in  deep  transverse  valleys,  which  they  upon  the  melting  snows  and  ice,  are  at  their 
appear  to  have  themselves  escavaied.  The  8.  height  after  the  spring  thaws,  and  low  during 
sideof  thePyrSn4es,eutintobythebrflnche8of  the  summer.  In  Siberia,  where  the  thaws  at 
the  Ebro,  presents  similai' features,  and  theser-  the  aources  of  the  rivers  occur  when  the  lower 
rated  outline  of  the  alteraatmgcrestsanddepres-  portions  are  still  closed  by  ice,  the  descending 
sions  gives  to  these  mountains  also  the  name  of  waters  often  sweep  over  the  frozen  surface  and 
aierras.  The  i-egion  of  the  AUeghauies  is  espe-  over  the  surrounding  lands,  carrying  with  them 
daily  remarkable  for  long  straight  valleys  in-  forests  and  immense  quantities  of  eai'th^  mate- 
cludedbetweeaparall6lridges,eachvalieyhav-  rials  mixed  with  ice.  Thus  the  land  is  often 
ing  its  own  river,  which  often  runs  for  many  desolated  and  new  channels  are  made  for  the 
miles  without  finding  a  gap  for  its  passage  into  rivers.  In  North  America,  Mackende'a  river 
the  nest  valley.  The  smaEer  streams  are  for  the  is  situated  similai'ly  to  those  of  Siberia.  Eivers 
moat  part  thus  held  in  the  valleys  unti!  they  which  are  fed  from  laVge  lakes  are  more  uni- 
join  one  of  the  larger  rivers,  as  the  Jimiata,  form  in  their  flow,  and  of  these  the  St.  Law- 
the  Potomac,  or  the  James  river,  the  general  rence  furnishes  the  most  remarkable  instrince. 
course  of  which  ia  across  the  range  of  the  The  great  lakes  are  a  vast  reservoir  in  which 
mountains,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  excess  of  one  season  or  locality  is  balanced 
established  by  a  persistent  struggle,  the  river  by  diminished  supplies  in  another,  and  the  fluo- 
turning  here  around  the  point  of  one  mountain  tuationa  are  equalized  before  their  effects  can 
and  through  a  break  in  the  next,  then  quietly  reaoh  the  distant  point  of  discharge.  The 
ranging  along  the  valley  in  aearch  of  another  basins  of  all  rivers  perform  thia  office  to  some 
opening  tlirongh  a  third  ri^e,  and  thus  gradu-  extent,  the  pervious  soil  absorbing  the  waters 
ally  working  its  way  by  a  devious  route  down  which  beneath  the  surface  gather  in  innumer- 
the  general  slope  to  the  ocean.  The  greatlines  able  little  channels,  and  at  laat  mate  their  ap- 
of  drainage  occupied  by  theao  rivers  were  with-  peai-ance  at  lower  levels  in  gushing  springs, 
out  doubt  all  marked  ont  when  the  lands  emer-  many  of  which,  so  lai'ge  is  the  ai-ea  of  supply 
ged  from  the  sea  in  which  the  piles  of  strata  that  and  so  deep  the  coflection  of  the  waters, 
now  form  its  hills  were  built  up.  The  flowing  scarcely  fluctuate  through  the  changes  of  the 
off  of  the  waters  opened  the  gaps  from  the  sum-  seasons.  These  are  apparently  so  insignificant, 
mita  down,  removed  the  materials  back  into  the  it  waa  not  long  ago  believed  by  many  that  they 
sea,  and  impressed  those  aiugular  outlinea  upon  were  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
the  aurface  whioh  flowing  water  mnat  neoessa-  enormoua  quantities  of  water  poured  forth 
rily  leave  upon  pilesof  strata  of  variable  consis-  from  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  that  some 
tenoy,  like  tha  hard  aandstones,  the  soft  lime-  other  means  than  evaporation  were  in  opera- 
stones,  and  loose  shales.  (See  Appalachian  tion  by  whioh  through  subterranean  channels 
MouNTAiHS.)  So  marked  ia  the  connection  be-  the  watere  of  the  sea  were  returned  fresh  to 
tween  the  geological  structure  of  portions  of  the  rivei-s.  But  the  oompetenoy  of  the  springs 
this  region  and  the  rivers,  that  upon  a  good  through  theu'  incalculable  numbere  to  produce 
map  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  strata  may  the  effects  observed  ia  no  longer  questioned.— 
sometimes  be  detected  by  the  parallel  coui-se  The  great  rivers  of  the  earth  for  the  most 
of  a  number  of  branches  which  evidently  ai-e  part  have  their  souTce  upon  the  slopes  of 
flowing  down  then-  slope.  Great  dislocations  mountmnous  regiona  remote  from  the  sea, 
of  the  surface  also  sometimes  determine  the  Buch  ia  tlie  Amazon,  which  rises  on  the  east- 
course  of  rivers.  Thus  tlie  Hudson  in  the  ern  slope  of  the  Andes  and  pursues  ita  course 
lower  part  of  its  course  follows  that  whioh  ia  across  the  continent  of  SouU)  America,  The- 
marked  by  ike  great  trap  dike  known  as  the  ifissouri  likewise,  rising  on  the  same  slope  of 
Palisades,  and  ttie  Zambesi,  as  described  by  this  range  extended  into  Noiih  America,  pur- 
Dr.  Livingstone,  is  compressed  below  the  sues  its  course  for  8,090  m.  to  the  Mississippi, 
Victoria  falls  into  a  deep  naiTOw  gorge  in  the  and  thence  1,400  m.  further  to  its  outlet  in  the 
basaltic  rocks  and  turned  in  a  new  direction. —  gulf  of  Merfco.  The  Hoang-ho  and  Tan^-fse- 
Tfie  supplies  of  water  furziished  to  a  river  vary  kiang  of  China  and  the  Asiatic  Amoor  are  rivers 
with  the  season,  and  are  dependent  upon  the  of  simOar  character,  following  like  the  others 
geographical  position  and  extent  of  its  basin,  named  an  easterly  course.  Not  inferior  to  some 
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of  them  in  length  are  the  great  rivers  of  Sibe-  and  for  equal  length,  but  rising  in  the  equatoHal 

ria,  the  Lena,  Yeiiissei,  and  Obi,  that  rise  in  the  region  of  Africa,  is  the  Wile,  whose  outlet  is  in 

mountains  of  central  Asia  and  reach  the  Arctic  the  Mediterranean  sea.    The  principal  rivers 

ocean  after  a  flow  of  from  3,400  to  3,800  m,  of  the  world  aro  aiTanged  in  alphabetical  order 

toward  the  IT.    Flowing  in  the  same  direction  in  the  following  tnhle : 


.w.. 

c™.„. 

K,.. 

mome'- 

^ 

Khjui  Ola  moui]tBiQ3....,*.. 

Hel^taofBinolensk 

WotmWtoBOfArmeiUa 

^Z 

HlmBlBTsinaiiDtiiiDg 

HlmolBya  mounlslDS 

k5;:;:.:::::::;:;: 

M^r^j^i-O^Mus 

B,tOO 

S»"«?SHiii:::: 

a 

s 

if» 

SS'S."«i*.s 

■berlB 

ALtiil  chain, 

The  areas  of  drainage  of  most  of  these  rivers 
are  given  in  this  work  in  the  articles  which 
.  treat  of  them  individually,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred.  The  greatest  is  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon, estimated  to  include  over  2,000,000  sq.  m, 
West  to  this  come  the  Mississippi,  Obi,  ifec— 
The  rate  at  which  a  river  descends  depends 
upon  other  circumstances  beside  the  mere  de- 
clivity of  its  bed.  A  shallow  stream  may  slowly 
make  its  way  down  a  channel  through  which 
deep  waters  rush  with  impetuous  velocity.  In 
the  one  case  the  obstacles  which  impede  the 
current  act  upon  a  larger  proportion  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  other  the  mdn  body  is  carried 
down  npon  the  slightly  i-esiating  portions  of  the 
current  that  move  more  slowly  along  the  bot- 
tom and  agMnst  the  sides.  The  swiftest  por- 
tion of  a  river  is  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
a  little  below  the  surface.  Along  the  margins, 
and  especially  round  the  curves,  a  back  current 
called  an  eddy  is  frequently  found,  caused  by 
the  waters  that  rushed  down  the  middle  of  the 
stream  being  in  part  turned  back  to  fill  the  de- 
pression at  tlie  side.  Boats  ascending,  rivers 
take  advantage  of  tliis  featnre  by  keeping  near 
the  shore,  while  those  going  down  follow  tho 
middle  of  the  onrrent.  The  magnitude  of  rivers 
is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  caused  by  the 
varying  dimensions  and  slopes  of  their  beds 
rather  than  by  the  varying  quantity  of  water 
carried  forward.  This  is  seen  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  tho  cuiTont  of  the  Niagara  compress- 
ed in  the  narrow  channel  below  the  falls, 
where  great  depth  and  swiftness  of  current 


compensate  for  diminished  width.  The  Zam- 
besi, before  referred  to,  is  a  still  more  remai'k- 
able  instance,  its  cuiTent  above  the  fitlls  being 
8,000  feet  wide,  and  below  being  compressed 
into  a  deep  goi^e  about  50  feet  wide.  The 
breadth,  depth,  and  velocity  of  rivers  are  thus 
to  some  eztent  convertible  features,  and  it  is 
perceived  how  tlie  accession  of  another  ciu'- 
rent  may  fail,  as  often  occurs,  to  produce  a 
proportional  increase  of  width.  It  is  more 
commonly  the  case  that  the  bed  is  deepened 
and  the  flow  accelerated.  Thus  rivei-s  giun  in 
depth  rather  tlian  width  by  the  accession  of 
their  tributaries.  The  movement  of  the  waters 
is  greatly  affected  by  the  course  of  rivei-s, 
whether  nearly  uniform  or  frequently  chang- 
ing, and  also  by  the  natnre  of  the  obstacles 
presented  on  the  bottom  and  at  the  sides.  . 
Streams  of  rapid  descent  tend  to  force  a  sti'aight' 
passage,  and  obstacles  are  swept  away  before 
them  which  upon  a  more  horizontal  surface 
would  cause  tliem  to  deviate  from  their  oourae. 
Thus  it  is  that  over  the  great  plains,  througii 
which  many  rivers  flow,  as  those  of  South 
America  particularly,  the  currents  have  been 
turned  in  one  and  another  direction,  causing 
great  bends,  around  which  the  voyager  after 
beii^  carried  many  miles  is  brought  hack  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  point  before  passed. 
In  inimdations  the  bends  obstructing  the  dis- 
chai^  cause  the  .waters  to  overflow,  and  often 
open  new  and  more  direct  channels.  Instances 
are  described  in  the  article  Mississippi  Eivkr, 
upon  which  stream  they  aro  known  as  "  cut- 
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offs."  In  very  level  regions  different  rirer  spread  over  tliem  la  the  peviodioal  oTcrilowa, 
systems  are  sometimes  brought  in  tliese  con-  and  about  the  months  of  the  lai-ger  rivei-s, 
TolutionB  near  to  each  other,  bo  that  indeed  in  spreading  far  out  into  the  sea,  extensive  strata 
a  few  instances  they  have  been  known  to  imite  of  sands,  clays,  and  caloareous  matters  ore 
together.  The  Orinoco  thus  at  some  distant  slowly  ac«nmulating,  t)t  similar  character  to 
periodveachedthebasinofthe  Aiiiazoii,8iidhaa  those  wMeh  constitute  a  large  portion  of  the 
been  aubaeciuently  connected  with  it  through  surface  upon  which  we  live.  The  sediments  an- 
what  is  now  aa  important  branch,  the  Oasai-  nually  brought  down  the  Mississippi  have  been 
quiare,  which  after  &  course  of  120  m.  from  estimated  as  equal  to  a  deposit  of  a  foot  in 
t!ie  main  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Eio  thicknesa  over  13  sq.  m.  The  waters  of  the 
H'egro,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon;  and  as  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  come  more  highly 
navigablewatersof thoAniazonapproaohwith-  chai-ged  with  sediments  on  acconnt  of  their 
in  3  m.  those  of  the  Paraguay,  there  is  with  more  rapid  descent  and  the  more  violent  rains 
only  this  interruption  a  contmuons  communica-  that  fall  about  their  sources,  and  their  depos- 
tion  by  navigable  rivers  from  the  mouth  of  the  its  exceed  many  times  those  of  the  Mississippi. 
Orinoco,  in  lat.  9°  H".,  to  the  month  of  the  Para-  The  sediments  are  spread  out  to  a  distance  of 
guay,  in  lat.  35°  8.  In  this  region  of  plains  the  100  m.  or  more  from  the  land,  the  wat«rs  of  the 
descent  of  the  Amazon  for  the  last  700  m.  of  bay  of  Bengal  being  evidently  discolored  by 
its  courae  amounts  to  only  12  feet,  or  about  an  them  even  at  this  great  distance.  The  quantity 
inch  in  6  ra.  KotviT,thstand!ng  this  almost  im-  annuaUy  discharged  from  the  month  of  the 
perceptible  descent  and  the  great  capacity  of  river  has  been  computed  eqnal  to  a  layer  one 
the  river,  which  more  than  3,000  m.  above  the  foot  thick  over  a  tract  of  15  m.  squai'e,  or 
mouth  is  from  1  to  2  m.  wide  and  over  200  feet  225  sq.  m.  Being  spread  by  the  currents  over 
deep,  its  currant  flows  from  1  to  4  m.  an  hour,  vast  areas,  tie  ©fleet  of  such  deposits  in  shoal- 
so  immense  is  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  ing  the  waters  is  unnoticed  in  the  short  period 
pushed  forwai'd  to  the  sea.  Elvers  in  general  of  observation  of  a  single  generation ;  but  in 
deseeiidmostrapidIyneartheirsourcea,butthe  the  long  past  periods  during  which  the  riv- 
slope,  dependent  on  the  geological  structure  of  ors  have  flowed  the  resnlts  are  stupendous, 
the  country  passed  over,  is  usually  variable  in  Egypt,  or  at  least  the  habitable  part  of  it,  was 
different  parts  of  the  course  of  a  river.  Those  called  by  the  ancient  priests  of  that  country  the 
rivers  of  this  country  whidi  flow  into  the  At-  gift  of  the  Nile.  Hot  merely  the  delta  at  its 
lantic  thiongh  the  middle  and  southern  states,  mouth,  but  the  aJluvial  plains  above,  were  at 
in  passing  from  the  platform  of  ancient  crystal-  some  period  produced  by  its  deposits,  and  the 
line  rooks  to  the  lower  and  more  recent  deposits  same  may  be  said  of  the  plains  as  wefl  as  of 
of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  which  skirt  the  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges, 
ocean,  mate  a  andden  descent,  and  the  rapids  The  deltas  stUl  obviously  in  process  of  forma- 
or  falls  thus  formed  determine  the  head  of  nav-  tion  and  extension  into  the  sea,  though  too  imr 
igation  on  all  these  streams.  A  line  passing  perceptibly  for  their  pi-ogress  to  be  detected, 
through  the  cities  situated  at  these  falls,  aa  are  striking  features  abont  the  months  of  the 
Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  Philadelphia  on  the  rivers  named.  That  of  the  Ganges  is  shared 
Schuylkill,  Havre  de  Grace  at  the  foot  of  the  by  the  Brahmapootra,  which  strefims,  over  the 
rapids  of  the  Susquehanna,  Georgetown  on  the  vast  area  estending  more  than  200  m.  back 
Potomac,  Fi'ederiosbnrg  on  the  Eappahannock,  from  the  sea  and  estimated  equal  to  the  whole 
Eichmottd  on  the  James  river,  Augusta  on  the  principality  of  Wales,  form  a  network  of  riv- 
Savannah,  &c.,  is  ageolo^cal  line  marking  the  ere  and  creeks,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they 
lower  margin  of  the  azoio  rooks.  Over  these  approach  the  bay.  There  are  recognized  aa 
formations,  which  commonly  present  the  great-  many  aa  8  lai^  channels  of  dischai^e,  each  of 
est  irregularities  of  surface,  flie  rivers  are  nsu-  whidi  apxwars  to  have  been  at  some  time  the 
ally  most  obstructed  in  their  flow  by  rapids  principal  one.  When  the  rivers  are  high  this 
and  cataracts.  The  great  navigable  rivera  of  whole  district  is  aubmerged  beneath  the  fresh 
the  globe  are  chiefly  in  regions  of  sti'afified  water;  at  other  times  salt  water  flows  in  from 
rocks,  or  as  in  South  America  in  alluvial  plains,  the  sea,  flfling  all  but  the  mam  channels  of  the 
The  slope  of  their  bed  varies  from  nearly  a  rivers,  and  the  tide  is  then  felt  to  the  head  of 
dead  level  to  several  inches  in  a  mUe.  That  the  delta.  The  lands  are  covered  with  dense 
of  the  Mississippi  for  the  lower  400  m.  is  abont  jungles  occupied  by  tigers  and  crocodiles.  The 
2  inches  to  the  mile,  and  the  velocity  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi  also  separate  into  sev- 
current  about  3  m.  an  hour.  The  lower  por-  eral  arms  in  passing  thi-ough  their  deltas.  But 
tion  of  the  Ganges  is  said  to  fall  abont  4  inches  the  Amazon  enters  the  sea  by  one  large  chan- 
a  mile,  and  flow  from  S  to  5  m.  an  hour ;  the  nel  divided  only  by  an  island,  and  widens  out 
Nile,  between  Asswan  and  Cairo,  6J  inches  a  into  a  bay  of  180  m.  in  width.  This  no  doubt 
mile ;  and  the  Thames,  from  Ohertsey  to  Ted-  is  kept  open  by  the  impetuous  movements  of 
dington  Lock,  17i  inclies. — An  important  office  the  tides  alternately  contending  with  and  pushed 
performed  by  rivers  is  the  transportation  of  down  by  the  immense  flood  of  waters,  in  which 
eaithy  mattere  from  high  levels  and  their  dis-  movements  the  fine  muddy  sediments  are  kept 
tribiition  over  the  low  places  of  the  earth,  in  suspension  until  they  are  in  great  part  car- 
Lands  are  enriched  by  the  fei-fdlizing  sediments  ried  many  hundred  miles  out  to  sea.— Some 
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rivers  flow  into  lalies  wliich  have  no  outlet,  capacity  ofthePhiladelpliia  rivet  works  is  about 

Ih.ua  the  Caspian  sea  receives  a  number  of  5  tons  of  boiler  rivets,  and  3,000  lbs.  of  smaller 

rivers,  one  of  wMob,  the  Volga,  is  among  the  sizes.    Every  first  elass  locomotive  requires  for 

great  rivers  of  tlie  earth.    Another  example  ia  its  boilers  and  fire  boxes  about  3,000  rivets, 

the  Dead  sea  fed  by  the  river  Jordan,    The  weighing  500  lbs.,  and  the  tender  uses  about 

Surface  of  both  of  these  lakes  is  lower  than  150  Ilia,  of  smaller  sizes.     The  great  gas  holder 

that  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  there  caa  be  in    Philadelphia    (see    Gas)  consumed  about 

no  disohargo  by  aabfcerraueaii  channels.    This  1,000,000  rivets,  weighing  about  6  tons ;  and  an 

takes  place,  as  in  the  ocean  itself,  by  evapora-  iron  lighthouse  in  Florida  was  also  supplied 

tion.    A  river  sometimes  disappears  in  the  with  about  6  tons.    In  England  the  demand  ia 

earth  aad  flows  many  mOes  beneath  the  sar-  much  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  enor- 

fece ;  it  however  usually  appeai-s  again  at  a  mous  quantities  being  required  for  iron  bridges, 

lower  level.    Such  instances  commonly  occur  especially  for  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge,  and 

in  limestoae  re^ons,  this  rock  being  rapidly  the  Victoria  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at 

worn  iato  cavities  wid  chaimels  by  the  soluble  Monti-eal,  and  also  for  the  gi-eat  number  of  iroo 

property  of  water.  ships,  the  consumption  of  tliem  by  the  Great 

RIVEE  HOG.    See  Waet  Hoa.  Eastern  alone  behig  immense.    The  rode  for 

KIVISES,  WattiM  J.,  an  American  educa-  boiler  rivets  are  oarefully  tested  both  hot  and 

tionist,  born  in  Charleston,  S,  C,  in  1822.    He  cold,  and  those  that  show  defects  that  would 

WHS  gi-aduated  at  the  South  Carolina  collage  in.  endanger  the  aeparation  of  the  shanks  from  the 

1841,  of  which  in  1856  he  was  elected  profes-  head  by  contracting  aa  they  cool  after  being  set, 

sor  of  Greek  literature,  having  for  a  number  are  rejected.     The  best  sorts  of  iron  wire  are 

of  years  previous  conducted  a  large  private  selected  for  the  smaller  rivets,  and  after  these 

school.    He  is  the  author  of  a  "Sketch  of  the  aremadetiey  are  annealed,  so  that  they  can  be 

History  of  South  Carolina  to  the  close  of  the  headed  cold  with  the  same  faciUty  and  security 

Pi'Opri6taryGovemment"(1856^,  andof  anum-  as  if  they  were  of  copper.    Large  rivets  for 

ber  of  oontributiona  to  the  penodioal  press  of  boilers  are  headed  by  hand  with  haramei's,  and 

South  Carolina.    He  has  also  a  considerable  the  work  ia  also  dona  by  powerful  machines, 

local  repntation  as  a  poet,  which  can  be  made  to  exert  a  sudden  pressure 

RIVET,  a  metallic  pin  or  bolt  used  for  fast-  of  30  tons  or  more  against  the  end  of  the  rivet, 

ening  pieces  of  metal  or  other  materials  firmly  By  the  hand  method  a  man  in  the  inside  of  the 

together.    Eivets  are  made  of  a  great  variety  boiler  introduces  a  red-hot  rivet  tiirough  the 

of  sizes  for  the  different  works  for  which  they  hole  alreadypnnchedin  the  overlapping  platw, 

are  intended.    The  jeweller  forms  them  by  and  holding  a  heavy  hammer  against  the  head, 

clipping  off  short  pieces  of  wire,  and  introdu-  two  men  on  the  outside  by  alternate  blows  bat- 

cingoneof  these  in  a  hole  di-illed  through  the  ter  down  and  head  the  pi-ojecting eudiua  coni- 

two  surfe«es  he  designs  to  secure  together,  he  cal  form.    The  machines  tiiat  have  been  con- 

spi-eads  and  flattens  the  ends  by  a  small  rivet-  trived  for  this  work  also  diear  the  plates  and 

ing  hammer,  so  that  neither  can  draw  back  punch  the  holes  through  them  for  receiving 

throngh  the  hole,    Leatiier  belts  for  maohineiy  the  rivets.    Several  maohinea  of  Fi'enoli  and 

are  very  neatly  secured  together  by  rivets,  English  invention,  worked  by  steam  power, 

which  arelai^lyprepai'edin  the  form  of  short  have  been  patented;  and  with  that  of  Messrs. 

copper  bolts  witli  broad  heads,  and  are  sold  William  Fairbaim  and  co.  of  Mimchester,  it  is 

with  the  little  copper  washers  which  are  in-  stated  that  two  men  and  two  boys  attending 

tended  to  serve  as  heads  for  the  small  ends,  to  the  plates  and  rivets  can  fix  in  the  firmest 

The  copper  being  soft  and  ductile  and  the  manners  rivets  of  J  inch  diameter  in  a  minute, 

wasliers  exactly  fitting,  a  single  blow  upon  the  while  by  the  common  process  of  hand  riveting 

riveting  set  or  punch  is  sufBcient  to  api-ead  the  3  men  and  a  boy  can  rivet  only  40  an  hour, 

end  and  give  it  a  firm  hold  upon  the  washer.  The  rivets  are  placed  red-hot  in  the  holes,  the 

Eivets  of  this  kind,  and  multitudes  of  others  of  movement  of  the  machine  allowing  this  to  be 

copper,  brass,  and  iron,  are  manufactured  upon  done,  and  the  plates  are  brought  into  proper 

a  large  scale  by  a  number  of  machines  various-  position  for  receiving  the  pressure  between 

ly  planned.    In  general  the  principles  of  their  each  stroke. 

operation  resemDle  those  of  the  pin-making  EIVINGTOW,  James,  a  royalist  printer  of 
machines  already  described.  (See  Piw.)  The  New  York  during  the  revolution,  born  in  Lon- 
v/iies  or  rods,  being  clipped  into  the  shoi-t  don  about  lT3i,  died  in  Hew  York  in  July, 
lengths  called  blanks_,  ai-e  shaped  and  headed  1803,  Eaily  in  hfe  he  was  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
either  cold  or  hot  in  dies,  under  heavy  pressure,  don,  and  at  that  business  acquired  conMderable 
at  one  operation.  The  great  demand  for  them  wealth,  which  however  he  lost  at  Newmarket, 
is  for  securing  together  the  sheets  of  plate  iron  In  1760  he  came  to  America,  and  opened  a  shop 
in  constructing  boilers  for  steam  engines  and  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1^61  established  himself 
other  apparatus  of  this  material,  as  iron  bnild-  in  Wew  York,  and  on  April  33, 1778,  began  the 
ings,  gas  holders,  &c.  Large  manufacturing  es-  publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  "  Kew 
tablishments  in  different  citiea  andtownsintiie  York  Gazetteer,  or  the  Connecticut,  Wew  Jer- 
Uhited  States  are  kept  in  operation  producing  soy,  Hudson's  River,  and  Quebec  "Weekly  Ad- 
rivets  for  these  and  other  purposes.    The  daily  vertiser,"    "His  ever  open  and  uninfluenced 
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press"  advocated  the  caiise  of  the  English  ffov-  be  became  secretary  of  the  archraologioal  so- 

ermaent  with  great  zeal,  and  severely  attacked  ciety  at  Athena,  a  professor  in  tiie  nniverMty 

the  patriots.    In  ITTB  lie  seems  to  have  been  foanded  hy  King  Otlio,  and  in  1856  minister  of 

placed  ia  cODfinemeat  by  order  of  congress,  as  state  for  foreigtt  affiiira,  which  position  he  held 

lie  addressed  to  that  body  at  that  tjme  a  re-  until  1S59. 

laoDstranoe,  "  hmaUy  presaming  that  the  very  RIZ230,  or  Eioci,  David,  a  favorite  of  Mary 
respectable  gentlemen  of  tfie  con^'esa  now  sit-  Stuai-t,  qaeen  of  Scotland,  born  in  Piedmont  in 
ting  at  Philadelphia  wili  permit  hna  to  declare,  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  assaasinitted 
and,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  veracity,"  he  can  in  Edinbmrgh,  March  0, 1666,  He  was  the  son 
and  does  solemnly  declare,  that  however  wrong  of  a  poor  musician  of  Turin,  and,  having  leam- 
and  miataksn  he  may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  ed  his  father's  art,  had  gone  to  the  conrt  of  the 
he  has  alwaysmeant  honestly  and  opealy  to  do  duke  of  Savoy,  and  went  to  Scotland  in  the 
ills  duty  aaa  servant  of  thepublio."  In  Nov.  stiite  of  the  ambassador  from  that  coantry,  who 
iTYo,  in  consequence  of  his  constant  assaults'  had  selected  him  on  aocoimt  of  his  abilities  aa 
aponthe  republioaas,  and  especially  Oapt,  Sears,  a  Unguist.  He  was  made  by  Maiy  one  of  the 
that  officer  came  from  Oonnectioat  with  a  com-  pages  of  her  chamber,  and  after  the  removal 
pany  of  75  horsemen  to  New  York,  proceeded  of  Raulet  he  became,  in  Dec.  1564,  her  secre- 
to  Eivington's  printing  office,  destroyed  the  tai7  for  tlie  French  language.  All  her  foFeign 
press  and  other  apparatus,  and  putting  the  types  correspondence  passed  through  his  hands,  and 
into  bags  carried  them  off  and  oonvCTted  them  upon  her  marriage  with  Damley  he  was  ap- 
into  bullets.  Kivington  then  went  to  England,  pointed  keeper  of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king 
and  being  appointed  king's  printer  in  New  York,  and  queen.  In  tliis  staUonhis  low  birth,  bis 
returned  with  a  new  press  after  the  city  had  reBgion,  and  his  arrogance  aroused  the  suspi- 
falleninto  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  in  Oct.  cion  and  indignation  of  the  nobles  and  the 
1177  resumed  tlio  publication  of  his  paper  nnder  Protestant  clei'gy.  Aa  agi'Cement  was  made 
the  old  title,  which  was  not  long  after  clianged  between  Morton,  Euthven,  Lindsay,  and  Mait- 
to  "Eivingtoa'sWew  York  Loyal  Gazette,"  and  laad,  and  othei-a  who  had  been  secretly  engaged 
on  Dec.  13  to  the  "Eoyai  Gtazette."  About  in  the  late  conspiracy  against  the  throne ;  and 
1T8!,  when  the  success  of  the  British  was  be-  the  king,  cordially  hating  Eizzio,  who  adhered 
coining  very  doubtful,  he  played  the  part  of  a  to  the  side  of  his  mistress  in  every  domestic 
spy,  furnishing  Washington  with  important  in-  qnarrel,  was  taken  into  their  counsels.  It  was 
foi-mation.  He  wrote  his  commimications  on  suggested  to  the  weak  Daiiiley  that  the  queen 
very  thin  paper,  which  were  bound  in  the  gov-  had  transferred  hei'  affections  from  him  to  Eia- 
era  of  books,  and  were  then  conveyed  to  the  sdo,  and  he  was  persnaded  to  take  measures  to 
American  camp  by  agents  ignorant  of  the  eer-  have  him  put  to  death.  After  their  urrnnge- 
vice,  Wlien  therefore  New  York  was  evacuat-  ments  had  been  completed,  Morton  took  pos- 
ed, Eivington  remained  in  the  city,  much  to  the  session  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  with  a  band 
general  smprise.  He  took  down  the  i-oyal  arms  of  armed  men.  Darnley  entered  the  queen's 
from  his  paper  and  changed  the  title  to  "Eiv-  room,  sat  down  beside  her,  and  placed  his  arm 
ington's  New  York  Gazette  and  Universal  Ad-  around  her  waist,  while  the  other  conspirators 
vertiser."  His  business  however  rapidly  do-  followed.  Kathven  replied  to  Mary's  command 
elined,  his  paper  was  soon  stopped  {1T88),  and  to  leave  the  room,  that  his  errand  was  with 
he  passed  tiia  remainder  of  his  life  in  compara-  David.  Eizzio  for  protection  sprang^  behind 
tive  poverty.  There  is  a  complete  set  of  this  his  sovereign,  exclaiming:  JueUtia,  jusUtia! 
joarnal  in  the  Hbrary  of  the  New  York  histor-  Neither  her  prayers  nor  commands  availed  to 
ioal  society.  save  the  nnfortnnate  secretary,  who  was  stabbed 
EIZOS  EANGABES,  or  Eiuzoa  Ehakgaves,  in  her  presence,  dragged  through  the  bedcham- 
AcESAHDBos,  a  Greek  author,  orator,  and  ber  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  there  despatch- 
statesman,  born  about  1810,  He  is  the  son  of  ed  with  58  wounds.  The  common  story  that 
Jacobos  Eizos  Eangabes,  who  translated  some  Eizzio  was  one  of  the  qneen's  musicians,  if  not 
French  plays  into  Eomaic,  and  he  early  chose  entirely  false,  is  doubtful ;  and  though  popular 
literature  for  his  own  profession.  He  published  tradition  assigns  to  him  the  improvement  of 
at  Athens  in  133T  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  the  Scottish  style  of  music,  many  of  the  aira 
Aiaipopa  nottjuoTQ  ("  Vaiious  Poems"),  and  some  of  which  he  was  said  to  have  been  the  author 
tragedies  in  1840,  He  also  made  several  trans-  belonged  to  periods  more  remote, 
iations  fi'om  ancient  into  modern  Greek,  one  of  EOAOH,  a  fish  of  the  oai-p  family  (eyprinidce), 
which  was  the  first  hook  of  the  Odyssey.  In  and  genas  leuciseus  (EHein).  The  generic  char- 
prose  he  has  writtea  works  which  are  chiefly  acters  have  been  given  under  Daoe.  Thecom- 
of  a  hiatorioal  or  antiquarian  character,  and  in  mon  roach  of  Europe  (L.  ratikis,  Klein)  attains 
1840  he  made  a  Greek  version  of  Goldsmith's  a  length  of  10  to  15  inches ;  the  npper  part 
"  History  of  Greece"  for  the  nse  of  schools,  of  the  head  and  back  ia  dusky  green  with  blue 
In  1843  he  published  in  French  the  first  vol-  reflections,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  silvery 
ume  of  a  work  entitled  AnUqidth  HelUniqum,  white  below  and  on  the  cheeks ;  the  pectorals 
which  contained  notices  of  the  inscriptions  and  orange  red,  ventrals  and  anal  bright  led,  an,d 
other  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  the  dorsal  and  caudal  pale  brown  tinged  wilii 
since  the  liberation  of  Greece.    Subsequently  red.    The  muzzle  ia  rather  Bhai-p,  and    the 
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month  snmll  with  soft  lips ;  there  are  hooked  were  crossed  by  their  roods,  and  ia  England  a 
teeth  in  the  pharyns,  and  the  abdomen  behind  main  line  was  built  through  the  country  IT.  and 
the  ventrale  is  somewhat  keeled;  there  is  a  9.,  and  another  from  E.  to  W.  No  pains  were 
single  dorsal  in  the  middle  of  the  book,  over  spared  in  giving  to  these  works  a  permanent 
the  venti-als,  which,  with  the  anal,  has  no  bony  character,  and  the  thorough  manner  of  their 
ray ;  the  nape  and  back  rise  suddenly ;  the  construction,  not  snrpassed  in  the  roads  of 
scales  are  large,  with  concentric  and  radiating  modem  times,  is  proof  of  their  extraordinary 
lines,  43  on  the  lateral  line,  which  fells  by  a  engineering  skill  in  this  department.  The 
ourve  from  the  upper  part  of  the  gill  ooyer  be.-  Britons  fdled  to  keep  np  the  roads  made  by 
low  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  thence  ia  the  Romans  or  to  construct  new  ones,  and  for 
neai-Iy  straight  to  the  tdl.  It  is  found  in  centuries  they  continued  to  mate  nse  of  foot  or 
large  shoals  in  the  stiil  rivers  and  lakes  of  tern-  bridle  paths,  snch  as  are  employed  only  in  the 
perate  Europe,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  aquatic  most  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  United 
plants ;  it  is  caught  abundantly  in  the  Thames,  States.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
going  high  np  the  river  in  Mayor  Jime  to  17thcentnry nointeresthodbeentakenby the 
spawn,  but  is  best  for  food  and  finest  in  color  government  ia  establishing  good  roads,  and  the 
in  October;  it  is  not  however  much  esteemed,  first  turnpike  aet  was  in  the  IGth  year  of 
and  the  proverb  "  as  sound  as  a  roach"  is  de-  Charles  n.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  nest  cen- 
rived  from  nicS«,  the  old  French  name  of  this  tnry  no  systematized  operations  were  perfected 
fish,  the  true  meaning  being  "as  sound  as  a  for  eonstrueting  and  keeping  up  the  roads ;  and 
rodt."  The  beautiful  dace  of  New  England  in  Scotland  the  transportation  of  goods  was  ef- 
(j.  [huaosomui]  puUhellua,  Girard)  resembles  fected  chiefly  by  pack  hoi-ses.  The  time  con- 
the  European  fisli,  and  hence  is  often  called  sumed  in  the  regular  trips  of  the  carriers  seems 
roadi  i  this  name  is  also  applied  to  the  bream  now  hardly  ptwaible,  when  a  voyage  across  the 
ipomotia  vulgaris,  Ouv.) ;  it  is  frequently  also  Atlantic  is  made  in  a  less  number  of  days  than 
nsed  as  an  abbreviation  of  cockroach.  they  ordinarily  occupied  in  a  trip  of  38  m.  aud 
EOA.D,  a  pathway  through  the  country  pre-  bade,  as  between  Selkirk  and  Edinburgh.  In 
pared  for  the  passage  of  men,  animals,  and  oar-  1763  only  one  stage  ooaeh  ran  between  Edin- 
tiages,  or  the  transportation  of  commodities,  burgh  and  Iiondon,  making  the  journey  from 
In  all  civilized  countries  roada  ore  objects  of  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  two  weeks.  In  1770 
first  necessity.  The  earliest  settlers  in  their  ex-  Uie  journey  trora  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  ac- 
plorations  determine  the  most  feasible  routes  cording  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Artliur  Toung  in 
from  one  point  to  another,  marking  the  trees  his  "  Tour,"  must  have  been  not  a  little  peril- 
along  the  Hne  through  the  forests  as  guides  until  ous.  He  serjousiy  cautions  all  ta-avellers  to 
(he  path  becomes  worn.  This  they  may  gradu-  avoid  it,  and  speaks  of  having  measured  ruts 
allyimprOTebyremovingohstructions.flllingup  floating  with  mnd  4  feet  deep.  But  within  the 
depressed  places,  building  bridges,  and  cutting  next  60  years,  when  the  manufacturing  re- 
down  the  steep  acclivities,  tiU  the  path  becomes  sources  of  the  country,  through  the  develop- 
s  road  passable  for  carriages.  TJie  more  per-  ments  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  cool  mines 
feotly  it  is  made,  the  less  ai'e  the  difficulties  of  of  England,  were  brought  into  action,  the 
trahsportation,  the  more  cheaply  are  the  people  progress  in  the  eonstmction  of  roads  was  very 
provided  with  supplies  from  abroad,  and  the  remarkable,  and  Great  Britain  became  famous 
greater  is  the  value  of  tlieir  own  products  that  for  their  escellence  and  the  facilities  of  rapid 
are  to  find  a  distant  market.  As  the  popula-  oommunieation  they  afforded.  In  the  United 
tioninoreases,  means  are  afforded  for  increasing.  States,  the  importance  of  roads  for  military 
estending,  and  perfecting  the  roads ;  and  from  purposes,  leading  into  the  interior  territories 
the  attention  given  to  these  in  any  country,  one  and  to  the  frontier  at  various  points,  was  early 
may  form  a  tolerably  coiTect  estimate  of  the  appreciated,  and  some  important  routes  were 
comparative  degree  of  civilization  and  enter-  opened  by  the  general  government,  as  the 
prise  of  its  inhabitants.  In  ancient  times  the  nationa};road  from  Baltimore  through  Wheel- 
great  roads  were  laid  out  and  oonstraoted  al-  ing,  Cinbinnati,  &e.,  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  mill-- 
most  exclusively  by  order  of  governments  of  tary  road  from  Bangor  to  Houlton  in  Maine, 
states,  and  very  generally  for  military  purposes.  The  opening  of  these  avenues  into  redone  dif- 
In  the  article  Pavement  an  account  is  given  of  fioult  of  access  proved  of  great  importance, 
the  permanent  character  of  some  of  the  paved  not  merely  as  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
roads  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  of  some  government  troops  and  stores,  but  still  more 
similar  works  accomplished  by  other  nations,  for  hastening  the  settlement  of  the  neighbor- 
Tbe  Eomans,  Ifrom  the  time  of  Julius  Oiosar,  ing  lands  by  the  introduction  of  emigrants,  and 
eshibited  a  wonderfnl  appremation  of  the  im-  thus  adding  largely  to  their  value.  These  re- 
portance  of  roads  and  skill  in  their  construe-  suits  have  pven  no  little  encouragement  to 
tion.  They  opened  them  with  vast  expenditure  the  prosecntion  of  similar  enterprises  on  a 
of  labor  through  the  provmces  they  captured,  more  moderate  scale  by  individual  land  ownera 
and  maintained  lines  of  communication  of  this  and  companies. — In  laying  out  a  new  road,  the 
character  throughout  southern  and  western  first  reqnisito  to  secure  the  most  favorable 
Europe,  extending  through  portions  of  Africa  route  is  always  a  reconnoissanoe  of  the  region 
and  Asia.    The  islands  of  the  Mediterraaoan  between  the  two  termini ;    and  the  objects  to 
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be  kept  iQ  view  in  eeleoting  the  ground  are:  Upon  the  great  Holyhead  toatl  through  the 
1,  the  shortest  distance;  2,  the  most  level  mountwiioiis  district  of  K".  Waleis  the  masimnm 
gronnd ;  3,  that  best  adapted  for  a  hard  i-oad  slope  is  1  in  80,  eseept  at  two  points,  where 
bed ;  and  i,  proximity  to  the  proper  materials  it  is  respectively  1  in  22,  and  for  a  very  short 
forconatructingthis,  as  beds  of  gravel,  quarries  distance  1  in  17,  and  in  these  the  Hui-faoe  is 
of  suitable  atone,  &c.  la  every  selection  of  a  made  particularly  hard  and  smooth.  By  this 
route  these  points,  and  espeoially  the  fli'st  two,  preoaulioii  the  same  load  which  is  adapted  to 
have  to  be  carefully  consideredj  and  compro-  the  other  portions  of  the  road  may  be  taken 
misesmadebetw6enthem,aecordingtothejudg-  np  these  ascents  without  very  much  gieater 
ment  of  the  engineer,  who  is  governed  also  by  exertion  of  the  horees.  On  the  famous  road 
tl!c  prospective  importance  of  the  road  and  tlie  by  tlis  Simplon  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  slopes 
amount  of  money  that  may  he  expended  upon  on  the  Italian  side  averse  1  in  22,  and  on  the 
it.  The  system  of  construction  resembles  tJiat  Swiss  side  1  in  17;  in  only  one  spot  is  it  so 
uflopted  for  failroads,  requiring  oatting  through  steep  as  1  in  13.  The  width  of  roads  is  very 
the  more  elevated  points  and  nsing  the  material  variable.  The  minimum  was  that  of  the  old 
to  fill  up  the  adjacent  depressions;  and  the  Roman  roads,  12  feet  when  straight,  and  IS 
most  important  roads  may  admit  these  of  great  when  orooked;  and  the  maximum  is  rarely 
extent  for  the  sake  of  straightness  and  easy  more  than  100  feet,  which  is  occasionally 
grades,  and  may  also  cross  difficult  streams  and  given  to  very  important  highways,  and  of 
marshes  hy  costly  bridges,  when  roads  of  in-  which  nearly  half  is  tlien  devoted  to  a  wide 
ferior  importance  would  pursue  a  moredeviona  footpath  on  each  mde.  A  wider  space  is  usoal- 
route,  vertically  and  horizontally,  for  the  sake  ly  cleared  in  opening  a  new  road  than  is  used 
of  the  smaller  outlay  involved.  An  undulating  for  the  roa^  itself.  This  is  essential  in  a  wood- 
road,  with  slopes  so  gentle  that  the  load  may  ed  country  in  order  to  let  in  the  sun  and  air 
not  press  upon  the  horse  or  the  brake  in  de-  for  assisting  to  keep  the  surface  di-y,  and  also 
Hcending,  as  from  40  to  70  feet  to  the  mUe,  ia  to  lessen  the  liability  of  the  way  being  ohstruot- 
deciiediy  preferable  ix>  a  dead  level  on  account  ed  by  fallen  trees.  The  United  States  national 
of  its  better  drmnage ;  and  this  degree  of  slops  road  was  opened  80  feet  wide,  but  only  80  feet 
varies  with  the  quality  of  the  road  from  1  in  was  finished  for  travelling  on.  Three  rods 
30  or  less  on  mferior  roads  to  1  in  40.  If  {49J-  feet)  is  a  common  width  in  the  state  of 
power  has  to  be  applied  to  keep  the  load  from  New  York.  In  England  turopike  roads  ap- 
descending,  the  advantage  gained  by  gravity  is  preaching  populous  towns  are  required  to  be 
nullified  to  this  extent,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  60  feet  wide;  but  common  cari'iage  roads  are 
as  compensating  for  the  increased  labor  in  the  often  only  30  feet.  Two  rods  (88  feet)  is  really 
ascent,  as  might  he  the  case  if  the  slope  were  wide  enough  for  convenience  of  travel  on  com- 
within  what  is  termed  the  "angle  of  repose."  mon  country  roads,  allowinga  foot  path  on  one 
In  deciding  npon  the  maximnm  slopes  that  or  both  sides;  and  a  road  of  this  width  is  much 
shall  bo  allowed,  and  the  deviations  or  zigzags  more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  one  spread  out 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  them,  consid-  over  a  broader  surface.  Itisoftentbecasethat, 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  direction  of  the  however  wide  a  road  is  originally  made,  only 
principal  transportation  and  the  loads  that  are  a  limited  belt  along  the  middle  portion  is  k^pt ' 
to  be  drawn  up.  It  is  found  in  round  numbers  in  a  finished  state. — Several  sorts  of  roads  are 
that  npon  a  slope  of  1  iu  44,  or  130  feet  to  the  recognized,  distinguished  by  the  manner  of 
mile,  a  horse  can  draw  only  J  as  much  as  he  then"  construction.  In  uncultivated  regions, 
can  upon  a  level ;  on  a  slope  of  1  in  24,  or  the  natural  surface  is  often  used  with  no  other 
220  feet  to  the  mUe,  only  ^  as  much ;  and  on  a  preparation  than  rendering  it  merely  passable 
slope  of  1  in  10,  or  528  feet  to  the  mile,  only  to  wheeled  carriages.  "When  the  surface  is 
i  as  much.  These  proportions  of  course  vary  prepared  by  levelling  the  earth,  the  road  is 
with  the  conditions  of  the  road ;  the  smoother  commonly  known  as  a  dug  road  or  earth  road ; 
and  harder  it  ia  the  less  is  the  frictional  resist-  covered  with  gravel,  it  is  sometimes  known  as 
ance,  and  the  greater  is  the  proportional  share  a  gravel  i-oad,  and  with  broken  stone  as  a 
of  gravity  in  the  total  resistance  to  be  over-  macadamized  road.  The  preparation  of  earth 
come.  In  general  the  following  rule  is  estah-  roads  consists  chiefly  in  breaking  up  the  sur- 
lished :  that  the  longitudinal  dopes  of  a  road  face  with  ploughs,  tbrowing  out  all  coai-se  ma- 
shoald  be  kept  as  fai-  as  possible  between  1  in  terials,  as  large  stones,  roots,  &c.,  and  with 
30  and  1  in  125,  never  steeper  than  the  former  scrapers  drawn  by  cattle  raising  the,  surface  in 
nor  nearer  to  a  level  than  the  latter.  Eoadsover  the  middle,  so  as  to  present  a  slope  oa  each 
steep  acclivities  may  hence  be  advantageously  side  to  the  ditch  excavated  along  the  line.  Oa1>- 
elougated  to  secure  gentle  slopes,  and  it  is  for  side  the  ditch  is  the  footpath,  when  one  is  pre- 
the  engineer  to  determine  to  what  extent  this  pared  at  all.  Upon  gravelly  soils  tolerably 
shall  be,  in  order  that  the  greatest  load  maybe  good  roads  are  thus  easily  made;  if  the  soilia 
transported  in  the  shortest  time.  In  the  ssndy,  an  addition  of  clay  is  beneficial ;  and  if 
United  States  important  roads  have  been  laid  clayey,  of  sand.  In  limestone  districts  earth 
out  with  maximum  slopes  as  steep  aa  1  in  II,  roads  are  good  (saving  the  dust)  in  dry  weath- 
and  this  has  been  allowed  to  several  chartered  er;  hut  in  wet  weather,  and  especially  in 
turnpike  companies  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  spring  thaws,  they  are  excessively  mud- 
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dy.  This  is  alao  tbo  case  with  all  soils  abound-  The  aiatiller  the  fragments  the  quicker  the  tobA 
ing  in  vegetable  matter.  Earth  roads  are  becomea  hardin  use;  but  to  produce  a  perfect- 
benefited  by  the  use  of  broad-tired  wheels,  ly  consolidated  bed,  the  average  pieces  must 
which  act  as  rollers  to  oonaolidate  the  surface,  not  he  much  below  the  sizes  named!  Macadam 
Upon  the  tumpiies  of  New  York  carriages  rqeeted  all  the  splinters  and  finer  fragments, 
witb  6-iBcli  tires  are  allowed  to  pass  at  half  bnt  the  French  engineers  prefer  to  have  these 
the  ordinary  toll;  those  with  0-inch  wheels  intermixed.  The  road  sooner  becomes  settled 
pay  only  one  fourth;  and  those  with  12-iiich  with  them;  bnt  it  is  objected  that  they  absorb 
tires  go  free.  The  best  gravel  roads  are  made  and  retain  water  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
with  a  natural  misture  of  pebbles  and  earth  oovering,  and  this  freezing  and  thawing  breaks 
sifted,  rgeoting  all  that  will  not  go  through  up  the  crust,  while  without  the  fine  materials 
holes  of  IJ  or  2  inches,  and  all  that  does  these  portions  find  a  firm  bearing  among  them- 
go  through  f-inoh  holes.  A  covering  of  the  selves.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  fine 
selected  portions  should  be  spread  over  the  dust  made  by  the  sur&ce  wear  must  find  ita 
earth  road  to  the  depth  of  4  inches,  and  after  way  into  the  interstices  below,  and  that  this 
it  has  been  well  rolled  or  travelled  upon  for  ia  necessary  to  produce  the  water-tight  flooring 
some  time  while  the  rats  have  been  contmually  which  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  broken 
filled  as  they  appeared,  another  coating  of  8  or  atone  covering.  The  application  of  the  stoaea 
4  inches  Ib  added  and  treated  lite  the  first,  and  upon  the  well  drained  bad  is  first  made  in  a 
fiuftUy  a  third.  The  object  aimed  at  in  this  layer  3  indies  deep  of  clean  fragments,  spread 
and  ail  other  roads  is  to  obtain  the  smoothest  in  dry  weather,  and  left  to  become  nearly  oon- 
and  hardest  surface.  The  importance  of  this  ia  solidated  by  travel,  attention  in  the  mean  time 
shown  by  the  following  results  of  experiments  being  directed  to  filling  tlie  nits  as  they  are 
made  to  determine  the  force  of  traction  eierted  produced.  When  worn  nearly  smooth,  another 
upon  difierent  roads  to  move  forward  the  same  layer  of  the  same  thickness  is  to  be  added,  and 
wagon  and  load,  altogether  weighing  21  owt.,  this  should  be  done  in  wet  weather  orwith  the 
given  by  Pamel!  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Koads"  r  application  at  the  same  time  of  water,  as  the 
two  beds  will  then  better  unite.  Wlien  tills  ia 
properly  worn,  a  third  coat  should  be  added; 
and  for  roads  of  heavy  travel  a  fourth  may  he 
required.  By  this  method  a  solid  crust  ia  ob- 
tained in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least 
wearing  down  of  the  material;  while  if  the 
whole  thickness  of  9  or  13  inches  were  put 
on  at  once,  the  stones  by  their  movement 
— The  broken  stone  roads  are  made  either  up-  among  themselves  would  be  worn  into  spheri- 
on  prepared  earth  road  surface,  which  is  first  oal  shapes,  and  be  gradually  reduced  to  powder 
thoroughly  drained,  or  upon  a  paved  founda-  without  binding  together  to  fof  m  a  aohd  bed. 
tion.  The  former  is  the  plan  of  Macadam,  who  Very  heavy  rollers  may  be  advantageously 
was  tlie  first  in  England  to  make  roads  of  an-  used  to  hasten  the  consolidation,  and  dean 
gular  fragments  of  stone,  and  the  latter  is  the  gravel  to  a  limited  extent  may  be  added  to 
plan  of  Mr.  Telford,  who  constructed  the  great  fiie  snrfece  of  the  broken  stone  covering  and 
road  already  referred  to  between  Holyhead  rolled  in.  This  should  be  done  after  a  show- 
and  Shrewsbury,  Each  system  has  had  strong  er  or  with  the  application  of  water,  but  at 
advocates,  and  the  best  roads  in  use  are  formed  a  season  when  the  road  itself  must  be  dry. 
after  one  or  the  other  plan.  The  stones  em-  From  the  middle  portion  the  road  is  made 
ployed  by  Macadam  are  hai'd  and  tough  varie-  with  a  gentle  slope  to  each  aide,  jnat  suf- 
ties,  such  as  are  not  readily  pulverized  by  the  ficient  to  shed  the  water  that  falls  without  al- 
wear  of  wheels.  Basalt  and  other  rocks  con-  lowing  it  to  form  swh't  curi-ents.  The  most 
taining  hornblende  furnish  the  best  sorts,  perfect  roads  are  furnished  with  a  shaltow 
Hard-burned  bricks  or  balls  of  clay,  specially  drain  each  side,  and  outside  of  these  ai'e  raised 
prepared,  fmawer  a  good  puipose,  and  also  the  foot  paths,  beyond  which  are  the  main  drdns 
cinders  of  iron  furnaces.  The  rough  materials  for  the  road,  I'eaching  considerably  below  ita 
are  brought  to  the  line  of  the  road  and  depos-  level,  and  receiving  under  tlie  foot  paths  the 
ited  along  the  side,  where  they  are-  broken  by  drainage  of  the  road  itself.  These  conditions 
hand  hammers,  the  workmen  sitting  down  and  however  vary  in  different  circumstances ;  a 
placing  each  large  fragment  upon  a  block  be-  road,  for  instance,  passing  along  the  side  of  a 
fore  them  to  receive  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  steep  liillis  well  madetoalopetowai-d  the  hill. 
It  is  recommended  to  furnish  each  laborer  with  and  the  ditch  to  pass  along  that  side,  an  ocoa- 
a  gauge,  made  of  an  iron  ring  3i  inches  in  di-  sional  sluiceway  leading  ander  the  road  to  dis- 
ameter  inserted  in  a  handle,  and  to  require  that  charge  the  waters  down  the  declivity.  A  ditch 
each  fragment  should  pass  through  it.  Tlie  should  dso  be  made  in  the  hillside  above  the 
hirgest  of  tliese  should  weigh  about  6  oz.,  and  level  of  the  road,  to  turn  the  water  that  would 
in  some  instances  this  weight  has  been  made  otherwise  wash  down  upon  it.  The  i-oad  once 
the  test.  Some  authorities  recommend  2  inches  completed  ia  kept  in  order  only  by  continual 
and  others  1^  as  preferable  to  larger  sizes,  care.    The  dust  formed  by  the  wearing  action 
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of  the  wheels  and  of  tte  liorses'  feet  shoald  be  Wesome  and  espensivo  to  keep  in  repair,  and 
constantly  swept  off,  and  wlierever  ruta  and  their  use  was  soon  generollj  abandoned. — 
depressions  appear  they  should  te  at  once  re-  Among  the  most  important  works  relating  to 
moved  by  filling  in  fresli  stones  after  a  rain,  roads  are  Macadam's  "  System  of  Eoadmaiing" 
and  these  should  never  be  pnt  on,  at  once  to  a  (London,  1825) ;  Pamell's  "  Treatise  on  Eoads" 
greater  depth  than  the  thickness  of  a  single  (London,  18SS) ;  Telford's  reports  to  parlia- 
stone ;  when  worn  so  as  to  have  united  with  ment  on  the  Holyhead  road  (Xondon) ;  Penfold 
the  rest,  more  may  be  added,  "When  a  road  "  On  Making  and  Repairing  Eoads"  (London, 
is  thoroughly  made  and  well  drained,  it  is  ^tl-  1835) ;  Foncelet,  Micanigm  indvetrielU  (Paris, 
mated  that  Uio  labor  of  one  man  is  required  on  1841) ;  Morin,  Aide-mimoire  de  mecanigue 
every  3  miles  for  the  first  2  years,  and  on  every  (Paris,  1843);  GayfBer,  Mam/el  dea  ponta  et 
4  miles  for  the  nest  3  years,  to  keep  it  in  or-  chauuim  (Pai'is,  1844) ;  Gillespie,  "  Mannal  of 
der,  by  spreading  loose  atones  in  the  hollows,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Koadmakicg" 
raking  them  from  the  middle,  opening  the  (8th  ed.,  New  York,  1658). 
ditches,  &o.  The  5th  year  it  may  he  necessary  EOAD  EUIOTEB,  a  translation  of  the  Span- 
to  make  repairs  by  restoring  to  the  road  its  ish  name  (cerrecammo),  commonly  applied  to  a 
original  anriitce  ootiiae,  raising  the  middle  and  large  terrestrial  bird  of  the  cnchoo  family,  and 
cutting  down  the  sides ;  and  to  make  the  new  gemis  geoeoccyso  (Wagler).  The  bill  is  Jong, 
material  nnite  with  the  old,  the  surface  may  strong,  slightly  compressed,  and  om-ved  at  the 
be  slightly  hroken  up  or  lifted  with  short  tip^  the  head  has  an  erectile  crest;  on  the 
picks. — Telford's  road  differa  iiom  Macadam's  lores  and  at  base  of  bill  the  feathers  are  stiff 
ehiefly  in  the  foundation.  A  level  bed  is  first  and  bristly ;  nostrils  long  and  linear :  naked 
prepared,  and  upon  this  is  laid  a  firm  pavement  colored  skin  aroand  and  behind  eyes ;  lids  oili- 
of  stones,  set  on  edge  lengthwise  across  the  ated ;  wings  very  short  and  concave,  the  ter- 
road.  The  stones  are  not  to  exceed  across  tials  as  long  as  the  pi-imai-iea ;  tai-si  vei-y  stout 
their  upper  or  narrowest  edge  a  width  of  4  and  longer  than  1pes ;  tail  longer  than  head 
inches.  In  the  middle  of  the  road  they  shonld  and  body,  of  10  narrow,  mnch  graduated  feath- 
ho  7  inches  deep ;  at  9  feet  from  the  centre  era.  The  genus  occurs  in  Tesas,  Mexico,  and 
the  depth  shonld  be  5  inches;  at  13  feet,  4  California,  and  numbers  3  species,  of  which 
inches ;  and  at  15  feet,  8  inches.  The  upper  the  one  fonnd  within  the  limits  of  tlie  United 
onvface  shonld  be  dressed  with  hammers,  and  States  is  the  (?.  Gal^fomianus  (WagL),  the  hoitr 
all  the  depressions  be  filled  with  stone  chips  lalotl  of  tiie  Mexicans,  the  paisaw  (country- 
firmly  wedged  in  hy  hand  with  tlie  hammer,  man)  of  the  Spanish,  and  chaparral  cock  of 
When  finished,  a  comparatively  smooth  convex  the  miners.  It  is  from  SO  to  24  inches  long, 
surface  is  presented,  abont  4  inches  higher  in  with  an  alar  extent  of  20,  and  a  hill  of  nearly 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges  of  the  road.  The  2  inches ;  the  general  color  ahove  is  dull  me- 
middle  portion  of  the  pavement,  18  feet  wide,  tallio  olivaceous  green,  each  feather  broadly 
is  then  covered  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with  edged  with  white  near  the  end,  with  a  black- 
broken  stones  not  more  than  SJ  inches  in  di-  ish  tinge  on  the  neck ;  on  the  sides  and  under 
ameter,  and  ea  nearly  cubical  in  form  as  prac-  '  surface  of  neck  the  white  feathers  have  a  cen- 
tioable ;  and  after  this  coating  has  been  con-  tral  black  streak ;  the  nnder  parts  are  piii-e 
aolidated  by  travel,  attention  being  all  the  time  white  ;  primaries  tipped  with  white;  central 
directed  to  keeping  the  surface  smooth  and  tail  feathers  olive  hrown,  the  rest  dai-k  green 
preventing  the  formation  of  ruts,  another  layer  edged  and  tipped  with  white;  top  of  head 
of  3  inches  of  stone  is  added.  The  paved  hlackiah  bine.  It  is  called  road  runner  from 
spaces  on  each  aide  are  to  be  covered  with  its  frequenting  the  highways,  along  which  it 
broken  stones  or  well  cleansed  strong  gravel,  runs  faster  than  the  fleetest  horse ;  as  the 
to  such  a  depth  that  the  road  shall  be  6  inches  outer  hind  toe  is  reversible  and  very  flexible, 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  The  it  can  be  equally  well  adapted  for  perching  or 
whole  of  the  materials  should  then  be  covered  climbing  and  for  running ;  when  it  is  directed 
with  a  binding  of  l-J-  inches  in  depth  of  good  backward,  the  bird  proceeds  by  irregular  but 
gravel,  free  from  clay  or  earth.  While  such  vigorous  hops,  and  when  forward  hy  a  smooth 
roads  are  best  adapted  for  conntry  highways,  running  pace.  It  is  a  very  shy  bird,  living 
they  are  not  so  well  suited  for  the  thorough-  chiefly  upon  the  ground,  bnt  able  to  spring  up 
faresof  large  towns,  on  account  of  the  dust  they  8  or  10  feet  very  suddenly  in  purauit  of  food, 
generate  nnder  incessant  travel,  and  the  fre-  and  when  alarmed  flying  with  a  light  and 
quent  repairs  they  would  there  require.  Paved  quick  motion  for  about  100  yards  when  it  can- 
roads  answer  best  for  cities,  (See  PiVEMBur.)  not  run  into  some  protecting  thorny  ohapar- 
■ — Plank  roads  were  in  high  repute  for  a  time,  ral ;  it  is  usually  seen  in  aliady,  bushy,  and  soli- 
between  theyeai'sl840  andl850,intheTTmted  taiy  places.  The  food  consists  of  insects, 
States.  They  were  formed  by  spiking  S-inch  especially  grasshoppers  and  beetles,  snails,  liz- 
hemlook  and  other  cheap  planks  down  to  longi-  ards,  and  small  mammals ;  it  is  tamed  by  tlie 
tndinal  sleepers,  which  were  imbedded  in  the  Mexicans,  and  kept  abont  their  houses  to  rid 
eai'th  road.  When  new  they  made  an  excel-  them  of  vermin,  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
lent  smooth  floor,  over  which  horses  could  It  digs  with  the  bill  and  scratches  with  the 
drair  very  heavy  loads ;  but  they  proved  trou-  feet,  and  seems  to  form  one  of  the  connecting 
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links  between  scaiiaotial  and  rasorial  birds,  1743,  Hia  true  name  was  Kobort  Maogregoi", 
The  nest  is  placed  cm  or  near  the  ground,  and  which,  aftci'  the  ontJawry  of  the  dan  Kac- 
the  eggs  are  8  and  whitish,  Tlie  natives  of  gregor  by  the  Scottish  parliameat  in  1693,  ha 
California  believe  that  thia  bird  collects  the  changed  for  that  of  his  mother,  Campbell, 
cacti  aroied  with  barbed  and  sharp  spines,  and  Previona  to  the  rebellion  of  1715  he  was  a 
foi-ms  with  them  a  circle  around  any  serpents  dealer  in  cattle ;  but  having  joined  the  pre- 
it  may  find  asleep  or  backing  in  the  Ban,  and  tender  he  gave  his  enemy,  the  dufee  of  Mon- 
that  the  reiitiie,  unable  to  escape,  dies  from  the  trose,  an  esouse  for  seizing  his  lands.  He  re- 
effects  of  its  own  bite  or  pierced  by  the  sharp  tahated  by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the  duke, 
spines.  The  &.  affinis  (Hartl.),  from  Mesioo,  For  many  years  he  continued  to  levy  black 
is  a  smaller  and  lighter  colored  species.  These  mail  upon  his  enemies  in  spite  of  the  presence 
birds,  though  hardiy  ever  used  for  food,  are  of-  of  a  British  garrison  near  his  residence  at 
ten  chased  on  fleet  horses,  affording  great  sport  Aberfoyle.  His  name  and  exploits  have  sar- 
in an  open  country,  but  are  rarely  overtaken.  vived  to  the  present  time,  chiefly  through  the 

EOAITE.    r.  A  new  K  "W.  co.  of  Va.,  in-  instrumentality  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  of  whose 

terseoted  by  branches  of  the  Kanawha  and  novel,  "  Bob  Roy,"  he  is  the  hero. 

De  Kalb  rivers ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,809,  of  whom  EOBBEEY,  in  law,  a  felonious  taking  of 

73  were  slaves.    The  snriiEice  is  generally  hilly,  money  or  goods,  of  any  value,  from  the  person 

and  in  the  H".  part  mountainous,  and  the  soil  of  another  or  in  his  presence,  against  his  will, 

prodaotive.     Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found.    Gap-  by  violence  or  pnttiag  him  in  fear.     The  char- 

ital,  Oalifornia.    II,  AnE.  oo.  of  Tenn.,  inter-  aoteristic  feature  of  this  offence,  and  that  which 

sected  by  the  Tennessee  river  and  drmned  by  makes  the  distinctive  difference  between  it  and 

its  branches,  the  Olincli  and  Holston;    area,  simple  larceny  from  the  person  (orTjetweon  a 

about  600  sq,  m. ;   pop,  in  1860,  11,785,  of  robber  and  a  cntpurse  or  common  thief ),  is  the 

■whom  1,748  were  slaves.    Along  the  W.  bor-  violence  and  fear  attending  its  perpetration; 

der  there  is  f,  range  of  the  Oumberland  moun-  and  therefore  it  makes  no  material  difference 

tMus.    The  aoU.  is  generally  fertile.    The  pi-o-  whether  the  thing  taken  be  of  great  or  small 

ductions  in  1830  were  69S,29S  bushels  of  In-  value,  though  it  must  be  of  some  real  value,  for 

dian  corn,  137,440  of  oats,  20,026  of  wheat,  otherwise  it  is  no  larceny  and  consequently  no 

87,149  of  sweet  potatoes,  15,121  lbs.  of  tobacco,  robbery;  and  there  must  also  be  an  actual  tak- 

and  137,519  of  butter.    There  were  3  grist  ing  of  something,  for  the  violence  and  putting 

mills,  8  tanneries,  37  churches,  and  4,182  pupils  in  fear  alone  would  amount  only  to  an  assault, 

attending  public  schools.    Capital,  KingAon.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  money  or  property 

EOANOKE,  a  river  foi-med  at  Olarksville,  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  person  or 
Mecklenburg  co.,  Va..  a  short  distance  N.  of  manual  possession  of  the  owner  in  order  to  con- 
North  Oarolina,  by  the  junction  of  the  Dan  stitute  this  offence.  If  it  be  taken  in  the  ae- 
and  Staunton.  It  flows  E.  8.  E.,  entering  tual  presence  of  the  owner,  and  violence  bo 
North  Oarolina,  and  at  Veldon,  the  head  of  offered  to  Lis  person,  or  he  be  put  in  fear  for 
steamboat  navigation,  it  meets  tide  water,  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  such  a  taking, 
There  are  falls  here  which  prevent  fittther  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  as  if,  for  in- 
ascent  for  the  larger  vessels,  but  small  boats  stance,  a  robber  should  assault  a  man  and  com- 
by  means  of  a  canal  can  proceed  some  distance  mand  him  to  deUver  up  his  purse,  but  instead 
up  both  the  Dan  and  Staunton.  From  Weldon  of  doing  so  the  owner  should  throw  it  away 
it  holds  a  8.  E.  course  for  about  150  m.,  when  it  from  him,  and  the  robber  should  then  pick  it 
enters  Albemarle  sound  at  the  mouth  of  Oho-  up  and  carry  it  off  in  his  presence,  thia  would 
wau  river.  Its  length  from  t!io  junction  is  beasmuch  arobbery  asif  hetad  takenit  &om 
about  260  m.,  but  including  either  the  Dan  or  the  owner's  person.  But  the  taking,  if  not 
Staunton  it  would  be  nearly  500.  It  has  a  from  the  person,  must  bo  in  the  actual  presence 
rapid  onrrent,  and  is  obstructed  in  its  larly  of  the  owner;  for  if  not,  it  is  simply  larceny, 
course  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  robber  must  also  have  absolute  possession 

EOAWOKE,  a  8.  co.  of  Va.,  intersected  by  of  the  property,  even  though  such  possession 

Staunton  river,  bordered  S.  E.  by  the  Bine  continuQ  only  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  com- 

ridge,  and  H.  "W.  by  a  ri<^e  of  the  Alleghanies ;  plete  the  offence ;  and  in  a  case  where  it  ap- 

area,  about  200  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1R60,  8,048,  of  peared  that  the  piisoner  stopped  the  prosecutor, 

whom  2,643_were  slaves.    It  occupies  part  of  who  was  carrying  a  feather  bed  on  his  shonl- 

the  great  Virginia  valley,  and  has  a  very  fei^  ders,  and  ordered  him  to  lay  it  down  or  he 

tile  soil.    The  productions  in  1850  were  235,-  would  shoot  him ;  that  the  pmsecutor  laid  the 

760  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  104,134  of  wheat,  bed  on  the  ground  as  commanded,  but  before 

103,048  of  oats,  363,682  lbs,  of  tobacco,  and  the  prisoner  could  take  it  up  so  as  to  remove 

13,289  of  wool.    The  value  of  real  estate  in  it  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  he  was  appre- 

1856  was  $3,958,504,  showing  an  increase  of  bended;  the  judges  held  that  the  offence  was 

67  per  cent,  since  1860.    It  is  intersected  by  not  completed,  for  he  had  gained  no  possession 

the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  which  of  the  property.    So  if  a  robber  cuts  the  purse 

passes  through  the  capital,  Salem.  from  the  owner's  girdle  with  the  intent  to  steal 

ROB  EOY  (literally,  Robert  the  Eed),  a  it,  and  it  falls  to  the  ground,  but  for  some  rea- 

Scottish  freebooter,  born  about  1660,  died  in  eon,  aa  by  being  interrapted,  he  does  not  pick 
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it  up,  or  otherwise  obtain  possession  of  it,  this  contemporarj  with  the  violence  or  the  imme- 

is  not  saffioient  to  complete  the  offence.    Tet  diate  effect  of  it ;  as,  if  a  robber,  finding  but  a 

if  possession  is  once  actually  gained,  it  is  not  stnall  sum  of  money  about  a  man's  person,  oom- 

material  that  it  should  continue ;  and  though  pel  him  to  swear  under  a  threat  of  death  in  case 

for  any  reason  the  robber  shoold  return  the  of  non-complianee  to  brin^  him  a  lai-ger  sum, 

money  stolen  the  nest  moment  after  receiving  which  the  man  does,  this  is  robbery,  because 

it,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  yet  this  the  teiTorcansed  bysach  o  manaoaisuponhim 

will  not  alter  the  crime,  or  render  its  consum-  at  the  time  of  his  making  the  payment,  and 

mation  less  complete.    A  sudden  snatching  of  was  the  cause  of  his  doing  so. — The  payment 

ft  thing  from  the  hand  or  person  of  another  la  of  money  or  delivery  of  goods  by  the  owner, 

not  such  a  taking  bj  force  and  through  feai-  as  under  the  fear  of  havmg  his  property  destroyed, 

will  constitute  robbery,  unless   it  occasions  is  I'obbery  in  the  receiver.    And  it  is  an  im- 

either  an  injury  to  the  party  from  whom  it  is  portant  rule,  that  the  violence  is  sufficient  to 

snatched,  or  a  stmggla  for  the  possession  of  the  make  tho  crime  robbery,  although  it  consist 

property  taken  5  for  here  there  is  ao  putting  in  entirely'  of  a  threat  to  di^ace  a  person.    The 

fear;  and  though  a  certain  degree  of  force  may  menace  of  accusing  one  of  a  dreadful  crime 

he  used,  the  theft  is  occompliflied  rather  with-  which  would  endanger  his  pei-sonal  safety,  or 

out  than  against  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  the  fear  of  losing  one's  character  or  situation 

more  by  the  dexterity  of  the  thief  and  the  sud-  by  such  a  charge,  is  equivalent  tb  the  fear  of 

den  snrpi-lse  of  the  party  Oian  by  open  force  personal  and  immediate  violence;  and  to  es- 

and  terror.    But  where  an  ear  riiffi  was  so  sud-  tort  money  by  such  means  is  robbery.  But  the 

denly  pulled  from  a  lady's  ear  Uiat  she  had  fear  thns  escited  must  not  only  be  such  as  will 

neither  time  nor  opportnmty  for  re«stance,  it  suffice  to  influence  or  even  to  constrain  the  or- 

beingdone  with  sncft  violence  that  her  ear  was  din ary  action  of  the  will;  but  it  must  entirely 

entirely  torn   through,  the   perpetrator  was  and  immediately  control  and  overpower  it,  and 

held  gnilty  of  robbery.    80,  too,  where  the  render  the  party  incapable  throi  gh  ter  0    op 

prisoner  snatched  at  a  sword  which  was  hang-  confusion  of  resisting  the  demand     For  th  a 

ing  at  a  gentleman's  side,  who  seeing  the  thiefs  i-eason,  in  a  case  ■where  the  prosecute     who 

intention  immediately  laid  hold  of  it  himself,  waa  threatened. with  having  such  a  cl  a  gei    de 

whereupon  a  struggle  for  its  possession  took  against  tim  unless  he  complied  w  th  tie  p  s 

place  between  Hie  two,  which  ended  in  the  oner's  demand,  did  not  pai-t  with  h  s  n  o  ej 

robber's  obtaining  the  sword,  this  was  held  to  immediately  upon  the  threat  bemg  made  to 

be  robbery.    The  violence  and  putting  in  feai',  him,  but   on  the  contrary  did  so  after  the 

moreover,  must  precede  the  taking.    If  a  man  party  making  tlie  threat  had  left  h  n     and 

quietly  steals  any  thing  from  the  person,  though  afforded  him  mifflcient  time  in  wh  ch  to  con 

lieafterwardretainspossessionof  it  by  violence  sider  the  matter,  and  apply  for  a  sistanoe    f 

or  by  intimidating  the  owner,  thia  is  not  rob-  he  desired  so  to  do,  and  after  he  1  ad  consulted 

bery ;  for  the  fear  is  subsequent  to  the  larceny,  with  a  friend  who  was  actually  1  re  ent  when 

and  no  violence  snbseqnently  used,  even  with  he  paid  the  money,  here  it  was  co  side  ed  that 

respect  to  the  same  thing,  wiU  operate  so  as  to  tho  prosecutor  waa  not  impressed  w  th  such  ter 

convert  that  into  robbery  which  was  before  ror  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  resisting  the 

only  larceny.    But  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  demand;  that  tliere  was  not  the  continuing 

without  any  previous  warning,  and  then  strip-  fear  which  conld  operate  en.  eonatantem  Hrum. 

ped  of  his  property  while  senseless,  though  he  from  the  time  when  the  money  was  demanded 

could  not  properly  be  said  to  have  been  pre-  until  it  was  pwd ;  and  consequently  there  waa 

vionsly  put  in  fear,  yet  it  would  be  a  robbery;  neither  the  actual  nor  constructive  violence 

for  the  violence  nsed  is  of  itself  sufficient,  and  which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of 

of  that  character  which  would  have  excited  robbery.    Furtlier,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 

the  liveliest  apprehensions  in  his  mind  hadhis  fearshouldbeofviolenoetothepartyrobbed.  If 

consciousness  remtdned.    If  the  violence  be  tho  threat  is  made  against  a  man's  wife  or  chOd, 

ft^udulently  used  imder  color  of  some  legal  or  other  persontowhomheisbound  by  ties  of 

proceeding ;  or  if  money  be  forcibly  estoi-ted  blood  or  affection,  and  he  gives  money  to  the 

under  pretence  of  a  purchase  or  sale ;  or  if  a  robber  for  the  sake  of  saving  such  person  from 

man  begs  in  a  menacing  manner,  as  with  a  immediate  danger  or  violence,  this  would  be  as 

drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  receives  alms  much  a  robbery  as  if  the  violence  were  offered  to 

from  the  party  through  the  apprehensions  re-  the  party  himself.    Neither  is  it  necessary  that 

garding  his  personal  safety  which  the  appear-  the  robbery  should  1)6  the  sole  and  originalmo- 

ance  and  acHons  of  the  beggar  naturally  excite  tive  of  the  person  making  use  of  the  violence, 

in  his  mind;  in  all  these  cases  it  will  still  be  if  the  violence  so  used  led  to  this  result;  aa, 

robbery.    Thus,  where  the  prisoner  forcibly  where  a  man  feloniously  assaulted  a  woman, 

took  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  worth  8s.  who,  without  any  demand  on  his  part  to  that 

from  a  woman,  and  compelled  her  to  accept  effect,  offered  him  money  which  he  took,  yet 

IZd.  for  it,  threatening  to  kill  herif  she  reftis-  conlinned  to  treat  her  with  violence,  for  the 

ed,  this  was  held  to  be  robbery  by  all  the  accomplishment  of  his  orig^al  purpose,  until 

judges  in  England.    It  is  not  necessary  that  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  othere,  thiswas 

the  delivery  of  the  money  or  goods  should  be  held  to  be  a  robbery,  for  the  woman,  teri-ifled 
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by  the  pi-isoner'a  behavior,  offered  the  money  ROBERT,  LtopOLD,  a  French  painter,  born 
to  aave  herself  from  farther  violence,  which,  sho  in  La  Oliaux-de-Fond,  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
wonld  not  liave  given,  voluntarily  otherwise. —  ohitel,  Switzerland,  May  13.  1794,  died  by  his 
It  was  a  principle  of  the  common  law  that  no  own  hand  in  Venice,  March  20,  1833.  After 
restitution  of  stolen  goods  could  be  awarded  studying  under  David,  he  proceeded  at  abont 
upon  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  it  was  at  the  the  age  of  24  to  Rome,  where,  unaided  by 
Bnit  of  the  king  only,  and  the  owner  could  only  friends  or  patrons,  he  jiDrsued  his  art  with 
obtain  restitution  by  an  appeal  of  robbery,  singular  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  laborious  and 
which  was  the  suit  of  the  party ;  but  this  has  assiduous  painter,  rejecting  picture  after  pic- 
long  faCen  into  disuse,  and  subsequent  statutes  tm^e  which  seemed  to  him  nnequal  to  the  sub- 
have  remedied  the  defect.  Formerly,  when  a  jeot,  and  occupying  in  some  instances  years 
robbery  or  other  felony  had  been  committed  in  upon  a  single  work.  His  productions  are  ne- 
Englaind,  a  hue  and  cry  should  be  i-aised,  which  cessarily  few,  but  in  then-  particular  depaii- 
was  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing  ment^  the  delineation  of  Italian  life,  are  unri- 
with  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons.  In  this  vaUed  in  modern  art.  His  nuBterpieces  are 
hue  and  cry  all  persons,  both  ofttoers  and  pri-  the  "Reapers,"  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1881,  and 
vgteiatliTiduals,  were  called  upon  to  join;  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  the  "Neapolitan  Impro- 
no  hue  and  cry  was  deemed  sufBcient  unless  visatore,"  the  "Madonna  dell'  Aroo,"  and  the 
made  with  both  horsemen  and  footmen.  In  or-  "Fishermen  of  the  Adriatic."  In  the  latter 
der  that  such  hue  and  cry  should  be  the  more  part  of  his  life  he  conceived  a  romantic  but 
effectually  made,  the  hundred  was  bound  to  hopelesspassionforabeontifu!  woman  of  rant 
answer  for  all  robberies  therein  committed  nn-  nnder  the  influence  of  which  be  committed 
less  they  captured  the  felon;  and  this  respon-  suicide  by  cutting  bis  throat, 
aibility  is  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  aotion  ROBEBTS,  David,  a  British  artist,  born 
against  the  hundred  for  any  loss  by  robbery,  in  Stockbridge,  neai-  Edinbni'gh,  Oct.  24, 1796. 
If  the  robber  was  taken,  the  hundred  stood  ex-  In  early  life  he  was  a  house  painter,  and  upon 
cased;  bnt  otherwise  the  party  robbed  was  en-  removing  to  London  in  1831  he  devoted  him- 
titled  to  prosecute  them  by  a  special  action  on  self  for  several  years  to  scene  painting.  In 
the  case  for  damages  eciuivalent  to  his  loss.  In  183S-'3  he  visited  Spain,  and  upon  his  return 
order  farther  to  encourage  the  apprehending  of  published  a  volnme  of  lithographio  copies  of 
robbers,  certain  rewards  were  offered  to  such  "Spanish  sketches,"  which  brought  ^lif"  into 
as  would  bring  them  to  justice,  by  various  acts  considerable  notice.  Subseqnentiy,  during  a 
of  pai'liament,  one  of  whioh  enacted  "  that  such  toui-  through  Syria  and  Egypt  and  other  cast- 
as apprehend  a  highwayman  and  prosecute  him  ern  countries,  he  made  a  nnmber  of  admira- 
to  conviction  shfll  receive  a  reward  of  i40  ble  drawings,  lithographic  ftiosimiles  of  which 
from  the  public,  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  were  published  in  splendid  style  under  the 
^eriff,  together  with  the  horse,  furniture,  arms,  title  of  "  Tlie  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Ara- 
money,  and  otlier  goods  taken  upoa  the  person  bia,  Egypt,  and  Nnbia"  {4  vols,  foh,  lS42-'8). 
of  such  robber,  saving  only  the  rights  of  any  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  royal  academician, 
persons  from  whom  the  same  may  have  been  and  during  the  last  20  years  he  has  produced  a 
stolen." — ^Robbery  has  always  been  considered  number  of  views  of  celebrated  plaees,  with 
a  crime  of  an  aggravated  nature,  especially  architectural  and  other  accessories,  which  are 
when  committed  with  dangerous  or  deadly  much  admired.  Some  of  them  are  of  large  size, 
weapons,  and  was  formerly  punished  with  including  "Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kar- 
great  rigor  and  severity.  Until  comparatively  nak,"  "Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives," 
recent  times  robbery  was  indeed  punished  with  "Eome,"&o.  As  a  painter  of  architectural 
death,  here  as  well  as  in  England,  even  though  interiors  he  is  considered  without  a  rival  among 
the  amount  stolen  would,  if  unaccompanied  by  Ei^iish  artists.  Of  late  years  he  baa  painted 
violence,  have  amounted  only  to  petit  larceny,  principally  the  interiors  of  continental  edifices. 
This  was  the  rule  of  the  common  law ;  but  the  Occasionally  he  ha^  attempted  such  subjecta  as 
progress  of  civilization,  which  has  restricted  "The  Destmction  of  Jerusalem,"  of  whioh  a 
capital  punishment  to  a  few  crimes,  has  modi-  large  colored  lithograph  has  been  published, 
fled  the  penalty  for  robbery,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the  "  Inauguration  of  the  Exhibition  of  all 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  Nations,"  painted  for  the  queen, 
(woording  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  ROBERTSON.  I.  A  IT.  eo.  of  Tenn.,  bor- 
degree  of  the  crime.  dering  on  Ky.,  bounded  S.  by  Sycamore  creek, 
EOBBIN'S,  AaauE,  an  American  statesman,  and  drained  by  tiibutaries  of  Cumberland 
bom  in  Wethersfield,  Oonn.,  in  1757,  died  in  river;  area,  about  COO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Feb.  35,  1845.  He  was  gradu-  15,365,  of  whom  4,861  were  slaves.  It  has 
ated  at  Tale  college  in  1783,  was  tutor  in  Rhode  an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fertHe  soil. 
Island  college,  now  Brown  university,  and  es-  The  productions  in  1850  were  858,615  bushels 
tablishedhunself  as  alaw;yerinH"ewport,  R.I.  of  Indian  com,  115,304  of  oats,  88,837  of 
He  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  be-  wheat,  36,655  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,446,670 
tween  1825  and  1839  was  one  of  the  U.S.  sena-  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  9  saw 
tors  from  Rhode  Island.  He  was  an  impressive  mills,  7  tanneries,  and  2,248  pupils  attending 
speaker  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  public  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  N^h- 
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ville  and  Kentucky  railroad,  ■which  passes  Scottish  Historj  preTious  to  that  Period,  and 
through  the  capital,  Springfield.  II.  A  central  an  Appendix  containing  Original  Papei-a"  {3 
CO.  of  Tesaa,  bordered  T.  by  the  Brazos  and  E.  vols.  4to.).  This  work  gained  him  the  friend- 
by  the  B"avaaoto,  and  drained  by  their  branch-  ship  of  many  eminent  men,  including  Hume 
es;  area,  about  800  eq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  and  Horace  Walpole.  He  was  now  made 
4,997,  of  whom  2,268  were  slaves.  It  has  a  chaplain  of  the  ganison  at  Stirling,  in  1761 
rolling  surfece,  covered  with  forest  and  prairie,  a  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  in  1762  principal 
and  a  generally  fertile  soil,  with  some  very  ridi  of  the  nniveraity  of  Edinburgh  and  minister 
bottom  lands.  The  productions  in  1860,  since  of  the  old  Greyfriars,  and  in  1764  historio- 
which  its  population  has  been,  greatly  increased,  grapher  of  Scotland  with  a  salary  of  iiaoo. 
were  41,396  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,865  of  About  this  time  he  entertained  tlie  project  of 
Bweet  potatoes,  439  bales  of  cotton,  and  18,470  writing  the  history  of  England ;  but  after  the 
lbs.  of  butter.  Caiiital,  Owensviile.  resignation  of  Lord  Bute,  who  had  been  his 
EOBEETSON,  Febdbbio  William,  an  Eng-  friend,  he  gave  it  up.  In  1769  appeared  "  The 
lish  clergyman,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  3,  1816,  History  of  the  Eeign  of  the  Empei-or  Charles 
died  in  Brighton,  Aug.  IB,  18B3.  He  studied  V.,  with  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society 
at  Edinburgh  and  Osford,  took  orders  (al-  from  the  Subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
though  hia  first  inolmation  had  been  for  the  the  Beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Oentnry"  (3 
army,  to  which  both  hia  fether  and  gi-and-  vols,  ^to.),  which  became  very  popnlai-,  and 
fathar  belonged,  and  in  wMoh  he  was  offered  wna translated  into  several  languages.  In  1777 
a  commission),  and  was  a  curate  succesavely  the  "History  of  America"  (2  vols.  4to.)  was 
at  Wiachester,  Cheltenham,  and  Oxford.  In  published.  He  afterward  advocated  the  repeal 
1847  he  became  minister  of  Trinity  chapel,  of  some  of  the  penal  laws  against  Catholics, 
Brighton,  where  his  elognence  and  originality  which,  though  abolished  in  England,  stll!  exist- 
always  atti'aoted  a  crowded  and  intellectud  ed  in  Scotland;  and  in  the  riots  which  ensued 
audience.  The  condition  of  the  laboring  class-  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  an  attaok  upon  his 
ea  deeply  interested  him,  and  he  organized  a  house  was  threatened.  He  now  retired  from 
working  men's  institute,  before  which  he  de-  public  life,  but  Minor  Kennel's  "  Memoii's  of  a 
livered  several  lectures.  The  violent  denun-  Map  of  Hindostan  led  him  into  a  train  of  in- 
oiations  of  some  of  his  sentiments  by  relipous  quiry,  the  fruits  of  which  were  given  to  the  pub- 
newspapers  said  persons  outside  of  his  oongre-  lie  in  1701  in  a  work  entitled  "  An  Historical 
gation,  acting  on  a  naturally  feeble  constitn-  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
tion,  hastened  his  death.  A  volume  of  his  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress  of 
"  Lectures  on  Literary  and  Sbcial  Topics,"  and  Trade  with  that  Oountiy  prior  to  the  Discovery 
4  volumes  of  his  sermons  (12mo.),  have  been  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"  (4to.).    The  life  of 

CthumousQy  pubHshed  at  inteiTals,  the  ear-  Dr.  Robertson  was  written  by  Dngald  Stewai-t. 

of  which  have  aheady  passed  through  nu-  EOBEEVAL,  Gillbs  Pkbsokk  or  Pkrsosibb 

merons  editions  in  England  and  America.  dk,  a  French  geometer,  bom  in  1002  in  a  village 

EOBEETSON,  Wiluam,  a  Scottish  historian,  of  Beauvaisis  from  which  he  took  his  surname, 

bom  at  Bortliwiok,  Edinburghshire,  Sept.  19,  died  in  167S.    Eepdriag  to  Paris  in  1627,  he 

17S1,  died  at  Grange  hoiiae,  near  Edinburgh,  was  4  years  lat«r  appointed  professor  of  phi- 

Jnne  11, 1798.  His  father  was  a  clei^yman,  and  losophy  in  the  college  of  Maitre  Gervais,  and  in 

the  son  wasgraduated  at  the  university  of  Ed-  16S2  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 

inbnrgh.     "When  20  years  old  he  waa  licensed  lege  of  France.     A  bold  and  original  thinker, 

to  preach,  and  in  1743  was  presented  to  the  liv-  he  devised  methods  by  which  problems  then 

ing  of  Giadsmuir  in  Haddingtonshire.    In  1745  considei-ed  difficult  were  solved  with  compara- 

he  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  army  against  the  tive  ease,  and  partly  anrioipated  the  discovery 

forces  of  the  pretender.    He  early  became  a  of  the  fluxionary  or  differential  calculus.  He  was 

man  of  marked  influence  in  the  general  aasem-  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  academy 

biy  of  tJie  church  of  Scotland,  and  waa  one  of  sciencesestablishedby  Colbert.in  1666.    He 

of  the  leading  advocates  of  lay  patronage,  flguredasoneoftheopponentsofDesca]'tes,and 

which  at  that  time  was  the  great  dividing  proved  himself  a  violent  and  unfair  adversary, 

question.    In  1755  the  only  sermon  of  his  ever  EOBESOH",  a  8.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bordering  on 

publislied  came  out  undei-  the  title  of  "  The  S.  0.,  watered  by  the  Lumber  and  Little  Pedee 

bitnation  of  the  World  at  the  Time  of  Christ's  rivers ;  area,  about  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

Appearance,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Sue-  16,490,  of  whom  5,450  were  slaves.    It  hasa 

cess   of   his  Eeligion,  Considered."     In   17S7  nearly  level  surface  and  a  generally  sandy  soil. 

Robertson  appeai'ed  as  the  defender  of  Home,  The  producUons  in  1850  were  837,267  busliels 

who  was  persecuted  by  the  ultra  Calvinist  of  Indian  cem,  1,562  of  wheat,  and  2,399  balcB 

Eartyforhavingwritten  the  tragedy  of  "Doug-  of  cotton.    There  were  2  saw  mills,  7  tar  and 

IS,"  and  also  of  the  various  clergymen  who  turpentme  manufactories,  1  woollen  factory,  17 

had  attended  the  theatre  to  witness  its  rej)re-  churches,  and  1,415  pupils  attending  public 

sentation.    He  had  for  some  time  applied  him-  schools.    Capital,  Lumberton. 

self  to  historical  studies,  and  in  1769  published  EOBESPIEEEE,  Fbahcois   Joseph  Kaxi- 

his  "  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Eeigns  of  milien  Isidoeb,  a  Frengh  revolutionist,  bom 

Mary  and  James  VI.,  with  a  Review  of  the  in  Arras  m  1758,  executed  in  Paris,  July  28, 
VOL.  ziv. — 8 
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1T94.  His  fatlier  was  an  adTOeate,  and  pvesi-  green  coat,  his  only  one.  After  Ifirabean'a 
dent  of  a  Jacobite  club  founded  by  Charles  Ed-  death,  Robespierre  rose  to  a  more  commanding 
wai'd  the  pretender.  His  mother  died  young,  position.  He  was  studioua  and  ahstomious, 
leaving  him  the  eldest  of  4  children,  who  hy  and  constant  in  attendaaoe  at  the  Jacobin  olnh 
the  d^^rtion  of  the  faiher  were  left  witJiont  and  the  assembly.  Ho  at  length  began  to  ba 
protection  or  anpport.  Little  is  known  of  his  feared.  Dnport  and  Bigot,  who  had  been 
early  youth.  Stories  of  his  ferocious  dispoai-  named  president  and  vice-presideEt  of  the  crim- 
tion  as  a  boy  appear  to  be  without  foandation.  inal  tribunal,  with  Kobespierre  for  public  ac- 
TTia  excellent  standing  at  the  eoUege  of  Arras  cuser,  refused  to  ser¥0  on  account  of  his  ez- 
ingratiated  him  with  the  bishop,  who  sent  him  treme  views.  This  ofEce  he  held  from  June, 
to  Paris  in  1T70  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  1T91,  till  April,  1792.  He  thought  that  "in 
college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  Danton,  Desmou-  general  there  is  nothing  so  just  nor  so  good  as 
lins,  and  Frfiron  tlie  younger  were  among  his  the  people,  when  not  irritated  by  the  ezcessoa 
fellow  pupils.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  of  despotism."  He  still  advocated  the  aboli- 
repeatedly  gdned  honorable  distinclion  in  his  tion  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  admission 
studies.  He  remained  at  this  institution  8  of  all  citizens  into  the  national  guards  and  upon 
years,  and  then  studied  Law.  A  poor  youth  juries.  He  claimed  for  the  blacks  in  the  col- 
resident  in  Paris,  of  humble  birth  and  high  cul-  onies  a  participation  in  political  rights,  and  ex- 
ture,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  Rousseau,  claimed:  "Let  the  colonies  perish  rather  than  a 
and  given  to  study  and  thought,  he  observed  principle."  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
with  disgust  the  pretensions  of  a  frivolous  aris-  mob  in  the  riot  of  July  14  and  17,  intended  to 
tocrasy,  and  gave  to  the  humbler  classes  all  his  overawe  the  assembly  and  drice  it  into  acoept- 
syrapatliies.  After  completing  his  law  studies  ing  the  abdication  of  the  king,  and  showed 
he  returned  to  Arras,  where  he  gradually  won  himself  a  coward  on  this  occasion.  At  the 
his  way  to  a  high  standing  in  his  pi-ofessioa.  close  of  the  constituent  assembly,  Sept.  80, 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  his  firat  important  1791,  the  people  of  Paris  received  him  with 
cause  was  a  defence  of  the  introduction  of  rapture.  By  a  decree  of  the  assembly,  jiro- 
Fraultlin's  lightning  rods  against  the  chai-ge  of  posed  by  EobespieiTe,  no  member  was  eligible 
impiety  (1783).  He  became  a  member  of  tha  to  the  neit  le^slature,  which  convened  on  tho 
criminal  court  of  Arras,  and  in  the  discharge  of  dissolution  of  its  pi-edecessor.  He  took  advan- 
his  duties  woa  called  to  condemn  a  prisoner  to  tage  of  the  occasion  to  revisit  his  native  town, 
death.  This  so  affected  him  that  he  resigned  where  he  was  welcomed  with  an  ovation.  Af- 
his  office,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  .capita!  ter  7  weeks'  rest  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  dar- 
punishment.  He  now  gradually  came  to  ea-  ing  the  sitting  of  the  new  assembly  we  find  him 
pouse  the  cause  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  in  constant  attendance  upon  tiie  meetings  of 
the  clergy.  On  the  convocation  of  the  states-  the  Jacobin  club.  When  the  assembly  voted  a 
general  in  1789,  he  appeared  as  deputy  of  the  sum  for  martial  preparations,  he  alone  opposed 
tliird  estate  of  Artois.  Lamartine  describes  the  measure.  He  began  in  the  spring  of  1792 
his  figure  as  slight;  hmbs  feeble  and  angular;  ainaiu^l entitled Ledifenaeu/i-d^ui constitution, 
voice  shrill  and  monotonous ;  forehead  small  which  closed  with  the  13fh  number.  In  the 
and  projecting  over  the  temples;  eyes  of  a  blue  conspiracy  which  culminated  in  the  massacres 
color  and  deeply  set ;  nose  straight  and  small,  of  Aug.  10  he  does  not  appear  to  have  partici- 
and  very  wide  at  the  nostrils ;  month  lai^e  and  pated,  though  he  aftenvard  spote  of  that  day 
lips  thin ;  chin  small  and  pointed ;  complexion  as  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
yellow  and  livid,  like  that  of  an  invalid  or  a  world.  He  was  made  one  of  the  new  municipal- 
man  worn  out  by  vigils  and  meditation.  There  ity  following  this  insurrection,  and  a  day  or  two 
was  a  prodigious  and  continual  tension  of  all  afterward  appeared  before  the  assembly  as  the 
the  muscles  of  his  face.  His  countenance  was  Bpofeesman  of  a  deputation  from  the  commune 
habitually  severe,  and  wore  a  smile  wavering  to  demand  the  establishment  of  a  new  criminal 
between  sarcasm  and  sweetness.  In  the  states-  court  for  the  summary  trial  of  the  enemies  of 
general  he  strenuously  opposed  the  giving  the  liberty.  This  court,  afterward  remodelled  as 
king  a  suspensive  veto  power,  resisted  the  de-  the  revolutionai'y  tribunal,  was  promptly  or- 
oree  of  martial  law,  pleaded  for  the  remis-  ganized,  and  Eobespierre  was  named  for  pre- 
aion  of  sundry  disabilities  gainst  the  Jews  aiding  judge;  but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
and  comedians,  and  advocated  the  abolition  of  that  it  was  not  just  for  him  to  be  judge  of  those 
the  compulsory  celibacy  of  priests.  After  the  whom  he  had  already  denounced  as  enemies 
adoptionof  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  of  the  country.  He  remonstrated  with  Daa- 
he  was  continually  recalhng  the  assembly  to  ton  ag^nst  the  frightful  massacres  in  the  pria- 
the  principles  of  that  formula.  On  June  19,  ons  on  Sept.  2  and  8 ;  and  after  that  he  ceased 
1790,  the  assembly  elected  him  one  of  its  sec-  to  appear  at  the  commune.  He  was  a  member 
retaries.  His  means  were  slender,  having  noth-  of  the  national  convention,  having  been  elected 
ing  beyond  Ms  pay  as  deputy,  18  francs  a  day,  to  represent  Fai'is.  On  Oct.  29  Louvet  de- 
of  which  he  sent  one  fourth  to  his  sister  for  her  nouncedhim  before  the  convention  as  aspiring 
support.  He  occupied  a  retired  and  ill  furnished  to  the  dictatorship;  but  he  defended  himself 
lodging,  and  Michelet  describes  him  as  enter-  triumphantly.  To  give  greater  publicity  to 
ing  the  tribune  dressed  in  a  tlireadbai-e  olive-  his  views,  he  published  eveiy  Friday  a  newa- 
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paper,  entitled  "  Letters  to  my  Constituents."  mitted.  For  the  last  6  weeks  of  his  life  he  had 
He  led  the  Jacobins  in  the  cdndemnation  of  no  voice  in  the  government.  In  his  speecli  in 
the  king  and  in  demanding  his  death.  After  the  c«nyention  on  July  26  he  asked  if  in  that 
that  event  lie  proposed  Oie  decree  estahlishing  interval  "faction  had  been  iesa  audacious,  or 
the  revolutionai-y  tribunal,  clothed  with  exec-  the  country  been  happier."  A  tumult  followed 
utive  xwwers  above  the  convention,  'He  was  the  speech,  and  the  convention  refused  to  puh- 
not  however  made  a  member  of  it  iiiitit  July  lish  it.  This  was  equivalent  to  his  overthrow. 
26  following,  though  on  March  26  he  was  He  returned  to  the  Jacobins,  and  announced 
elected  a  member  of  what  was  called  the  com-  himself  doomed.  They  rallied  round  him,  and 
mittee  of  general  security,  which  was  only  an  besought  him  to  head  an  insurrection  against 
auxiliary  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  the  convention.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  on 
Tiiere  is  much  confusion  on  this  point  among  the  following  day  he  reappeared  in  the  con- 
authorities,  and  Robespierre  has  been  held  tip  vention,  where  his  arrest  was  decreed.  The 
to  obloquy  for  crimes  committed  by  the  execu-  commnne  instantly  organized  an  insurrection 
tive  tribuntd  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  a  and  rescued  him;  but  he  wonid  pve  no  coun- 
member  of  it.  His  first  great  act  as  a  member  tenance  to  the  riot.  "  The  death  of  one  man," 
of  this  committee  was  the  institution  of  the  said  he,  "is  less  hnrtfti!  to  the  republic  than 
reign  of  terror.  The  condemnation  of  the  the  example  of  revolt  against  the  national  con- 
Girondists  he  defended  by  saying  that  "  there  vention."  The  insurrectionists  were  soon  over- 
aro  periofis  in  revolutions  when  to  live  is  a  powered,  and  at  the  h6tel  de  ville  Eobespierre 
crime,"  The  feast  of  reaaoni,  decreed  by  the  was  seized.  At  this  tune  he  is  said  to  have 
convention,  di^usted  him  as  the  degradation  been  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  shot  from  one 
of  tlie  revolntion.  Tn  opposition  to  Hubert  of  the  soldiers,  which  gave  rise  to  the  state- 
and  his  adherents,  ho  seems  to  have  sincerely  ment  that  he  made  an  attempt  on  his  own  life ; 
wished  the  reign  of  peace  and  justice,  and  but  the  fa«t  is  uncertain.  The  form  of  trial 
thereby  incurred  from  them  the  accusation  of  waaqmoklyenacted,andearlyintheeveningof 
moderatism,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  July  S8  the  guillotme  terminated  his  existence, 
preaching  terror  as  the  necessary  instrument  EOBIIT,  a  name  appUed  in  the  old  world  to 
of  the  revolution.  In  the  committee  he  ap-  several  small  dentirostral  birds  of  the  family 
pears  to  iiave  been  in  decided  ant^onisra  to  of  warblers,  and  sub-family  erythaeince.  la 
the  majority.  His  official  wgnatnre  is  affixed  these  the  bill  is  short,  slender,  tapering,  de- 
to  but  few  sentences  of  death.  Still  there  be-  pressed  at  the  base,  ahghtly  curved  and  notch- 
longs  to  him  no  small  share  of  infamy  in  that  ed  at  the  tip,  and  the  gape  and  basal  portion  of 
he  refrained  from  raising  his  voice  where  it  thenasalgroovecovered  with  bristles;  thetarsi 
might  have  availed  against  the  daughter  of  are  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with  an 
innocent  persons.  He  sacrificed  HObert  to  entire  scale,  occasionally  showing  mai'ks  of  di- 
mako  himself  master  of  the  commune,  and  vision ;  the  toes  are  moderate,  the  hind  one 
Danton  to  make  himself  master  of  the  conven-  and  claw  nsualiy  the  largest,  and  the  claws 
tion;  while  at  the  Jacobin  club  his  supi'emaoy  curved  and  sharp;  tiul  usually  slioil  and  broad, 
had  long  been  undisputed.  All  eyes  were  now  and  wings  moderate  and  rounded.  Gray  men- 
riveted  npon  him.  ffis  commanding  influence  tions  16  genera,  most  of  which  ai'e  inhabitants 
was  signalized  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  eastern  hemisphei'e,  over  which  they  are 
of  June  8,  the  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  verygenerallydistriljuted;  theyfeedonworms, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  decreed,  and  in  insects,  seeds,  and  fruits,  which  they  se^  on 
which  ho  was  the  principal  actor.  But  he  the  ground  or  in  trees,  and  when  hard  pressed 
lacked  the  courage  as  well  as  the  genius  to  or-  approach  familiarly  human  habitations ;  the 
ganize  a  dictatorship.  Indeed,  he  himself  ap-  nests  are  large  and  caref\illy  lined  with  soft 
preciatedhisdefecfcs,  or  pretended  to,  "Iwas  materials,  and  the  eggs  generally  pale  blue, 
not  made  to  rule,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  made  to  The  only  genus  that  can  be  mentioned  here  is 
combat  the  enemies  of  the  people."  He  caused  a^tkaevs  (Gov.),  and  the  single  species  the 
to  bo  decreed  a  committee  of  justice  to  revise  robin  redbreast  (^.  I'uhecula,  Cuv.),  well  known 
arrests,  and  gnordagiunst  the  sacrifice  of  inno-  to  eveiy  Enghsh  school  boy,  and  endeared  to 
cent  persons;  but  his  colleagues  resisted,  and  European  nations,  especially  Great  Britain,  by 
the  scheme  feUed,  On  June  10  he  proposed  its  confiding  and  cheerful  disposition.  It  ia 
the  law  for  the  reorganization  of  the  revolu-  about  SJ  indies  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  9 
tionary  tribunal,  lib  object  being  to  rid  the  inches;  the  prevailing  color  above  is  olive 
nation  of  the  great  culprits  in  the  convention,  green;  the  forehead,  cheeks,  fore  neck  and 
But  his  pui-pose  was  seen  through,  and  he  was  part  of  breast,  light  yellowish  red.  It  isaper- 
driven  to  disclaim  it.  The  convention  now  manent  resident  in  temperate  Europe,  Asia 
became  alarmed  for  its  own  safety.  Being  nn-  Minor,  and  K.  Africa ;  it  is  the  most  familiar 
able  to  control  the  committees,  he  withdrew  of  th6smallbirda,boldlyapproachingtliedwell- 
from  them  and  sought  to  overthrow  them,  ings  of  man,  and  in  winter  so  fearless  as  to 
The  wholesale  butcheries  which  followed  woro  enter  houses  and  pick  up  enimbs  from  the 
perpetrated  without  his  connivance,  though,  floor  or  the  table;  its  sprightly  movements, 
being  the  author  of  the  decree  itselt^  he  is  knowing  look,  bnght  eyes,  sweet  notes,  and 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  atrocities  it  per-  pleasing  plumage,  render  it  always  a  welcome 
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visitor.  The  song  is  sweetly  modulated,  plain-  the  parents  are  very  ansiona  in  regard  to  the 
live,  and  not  loud,  heard  through  spring,  snm-  young,  uttering  a  shrill  and  plaintive  ci-y  when 
mer,  and  autumn,  amd  even  in  dull  and  rtouy  the  nest  is  approached ;  they  sometimes  breed 
weather  when  most  other  song  birds  are  silent ;  year  after  year  on  the  same  spot.  The  flight 
it  is  ODO  of  the  latest  birds  to  retire  at  night,  is  rapid,  and  at  times  higli  and  long  sustained, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  morning ;  it  is  From  its  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  lively 
solitary,  never  congregating  in  flocks ;  the  food  movements,  and  pleasing  song,  it  is  often  kept 
consists  of  worms  (which  it  beats  to  deatii  and  as  a  cage  bird ;  it  is  fed  on  bread  soalied  ia 
cleansesboforeeating),  insects, and  their  larvEe.  millt  or  water,  fmits,  and  insects;  it  is  long- 
Generally,  and  especidly  in  the  breeding  sea-  lived  in  captivity,  but  liable  to  suffer  and  die 
son,  it  is  very  pugnacious,  driving  off  all  small  during  moiilting.  The  flesh  is  tender,  savory, 
birds  coming  near  its  favorite  resorts,  and  at-  and  easily  digested,  and  a  favorite  article  of 
taeking  even  cats  and  large  birds.  The  neat.ia  food  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  where 
often  made  in  out  bnildings  which  are  daily  the  markets  in  the  sJiooting  season  are  glutted 
used,  and  sometimes  in  situations  whore  there  with  them. — The  golden  robin  has  been  de- 
is  great  confusion  and  noise;  it  is  made  of  scribed  under  Baltimosb  Oeiolb. 
moss,  leaves,  and  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and  EOBIN  HOOD,  See  Hood,  Eobin. 
feathers;  the  eggs  are  5  oi"  6,  white,  with  pale  EOBIHS,  Besjamiw,  an  English  matheraa- 
reddish  brown  spots.— Birds  of  very  dififerent  tician,  born  in  Bath  in  ITOT,  died  in  Madras, 
famihes  in  varions  parts  of  the  world  bear  this  July  39,  1Y61.  His  parents  were  Quakers,  and 
name,  as  is  the  case  with  onr  American  robin,  were  too  poor  to  give  him  any  but  the  simplest 
which  is  one  of  the  thrushes,  Purdua  migraio-  education.  As  a  means  of  furthering  his  studies 
rivs  (Linn.);  the  generic  characters  are  ^ven  he  esteblished  himself  in  London  as  a  private 
under  Thbush.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  teacher  in  1T25,  and  became  known  to  men  of 
this  well  known  bird,  which  is  nearly  twice  science  as  one  of  the  most  accurate  matliema- 
the  size  of  the  European  robin,  any  further  tioians  of  the  time.  Fortiflcation  and  gunnery 
than  to  say  that  the  general  color  above  is  olive  became  a  favorite  stndy  with  him ;  he  made  sev- 
gray,  with  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  eral  excSirsions  to  Flanders  to  examine  the  con- 
chin  and  throat  white,  black-streaked,  and  the  stmetions  of  the  best  engineers,  and  a  series  of 
under  parts  chestnut  brown ;  there  is  consid-  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  ei- 
erable  variation  in  the  plumage,  which  is  more  plosive  force  of  gunpowder,  and  the  effect  of 
or  less  marked  with  white,  even  to  albinism,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  on 
It  is  distributed  over  North  America,  as  far  as  that  force  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  pro- 
Mexico  on  the  west  and  to  lat.  60°  JT.,  breed-  jeotiles.  He  was  engaged  in  varions  mathe- 
ing  over  most  of  this  extent.  This  is  one  of  matical  controversies,  opposed  Bernonilli  npon 
the  flrst  birds  seen  in  the  spring,  a  few  in  siiel-  therelativeproportions  of  forces  and  velocities, 
tered  places  remaining  all  winter  as  fer  north  and  answered  in  defence  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
as  New  England,  and  many  arriving  there  from  method  of  fluxions  some  criticisms  of  Bishop 
the  south  before  the  snow  has  disappeared;  Berkeley.  InlTSOhewasmadeengineer ingen- 
most  however  migrate  during  winter  to  the  eral  to  the  East  India  company,  and  proceeded 
southern  states,  where  they  are  very  common,  to  Madras,  where  ho  was  soon  after  attacked 
occurring  in  flocks  and  killed  in  immense  nam-  with  the  fever  that  finally  caused  his  death, 
here.  The  song  is  simple  but  pleasing  and  live-  EOBIHSON,  Edwaed,  an  American  philolo- 
iy,  though  not  to  he  compared  to  that  of  many  gist  and  biblical  scholar,  born  at  Southiugton, 
other' thrusJies ;  it  much  resembles  that  of  the  Conn.,  April  10,1794,  He  was  graduated  at 
European  blackbird  (T.  mervla,  Linn.).  Much  Hamilton  coUege,  Clinton,  N.  T,,  in  1816,  and 
of  the  regard  in  which  the  robin  is  held  here  served  for  a  year  as  tutor  in  the  college.  He 
is  derived  from  that  accorded  to  the  English  married  a  daughter  of  the  Eev.  S.  Kirkland, 
robin,  which  ours  resembles  in  its  red  breast,  missionary  to  the  Uneida  Indians ;  hut  she  dy- 
femihar  disposition,  and  eheerfnl  notes;  it  is  ing  in  1819,  he  continued  at  Clinton  prosecuting 
generally  protected,  except  during  the  shoot-  his  studiestiU  1821,  when  he  went  to  Andover, 
Sig  season  in  the  southern  and  middle  states,  Ma'JS.,  to  procure  the  printing  of  an  edition  of 
where  it  is  slanghtered  indiscriminately;  in  the  flrst  6  hooks  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  had 
Massachusetts  the  laws  forbid  its  destruction  at  edited.  While  residing  at  Andover  he  com- 
any  time  of  year.  The  nest  is  often  built  near  menced  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  was  em- 
houses  and  in  very  noisy  locations ;  a  robin  ployed  by  Prof.  Stuart  to  correct  the  proofs  of 
has  been  known  to  build  on  the  timbers  of  a  his  Hebrewgrammar,  which  led  to  their  under- 
railroad  bridge  over  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  on  taking  together  some  translations  of  text  books 
which  trains  passed  at  least  every  hour  during  from  the  Gorman,  to  his  being  left'  in  charge 
the  day  and  night — not  only  a  dangerous  and  of  Prof,  Stuart's  class  in  his  absence,  and  flnal- 
a  tremulous  position,  but  one  from  which  it  ly  to  his  appointment  as  assistant  instructor, 
must  he  difficult  to  teach  the  young  to  fly,  as  He  remained  at  Andover  till  1826,  when  he 
a  misstep  would  precipitate  them  into  the  wa-  sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  the  nest  4  years 
ter.  The  egga  are  4  to  6,  bluish  green  and  un-  in  travel  and  study,  during  which  he  married 
spotted;  they  are  rarely  molested ;  two  broods  Miss  Theresa  A.  L.  von  Jakob,  daughter  of 
are  raised  in  a  season,  even  in  New  England'  Prof,  von  Jakob  of  Halle.    In.  1830  he  returned 
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to  Andovor,  and  vooeived  the  appointment  of  "  Talvi,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  her 
professor  entraordiniiry  of  sacred  literature,  maiden  name.  In  1822,  under  the  signature  of 
and  librarian,  whieh  he  resigned  iu  1833,  and  Ernst  Bevthold,  she  made  a  translation  of  Wal- 
reraoved  to  Boston.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  ter  Scott'a  "Old  Mortality"  and  "The  Black 
professorof  bihlicalliteratureintlieUnioatheo-  Dwarf."  About  this  time  a  collection  of  Ser- 
logicalBeminairiiithecityof  NewYorkjifhicli  vian  popular  soi^  fell  into  her  hands,  and  she 
position  he  stiil  occupies.  Before  assuming  its  began  the  study  of  Servian,  and  translated  a 
duties,he¥i3itedPiJ6stine,ofwhioh,incompany  number  of  poems  from  that  language,  which 
with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  he  made  a  minute  were  pubhdied  under  the  title  of  Volkslieder 
and  careful  survey.  At  Berlin  he  embodied  the  der  Serien,  (S  vols.,  Halle,  1825-'6).  In  1828 
results  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which  was  ahe  was  married  to  Prof.  Robinson,  and  accom- 
published  simultaneously  in  Germany,  England,  panied  him  in  1830  to  America.  Here  she 
and  America  ("ffiblic^  Researches  in  Pales-  turned  her  attention  to  the  aboriginal  Ian- 
tine,  and  in  the  A^acent  Countries,  a  Journal  gnagea,  and  translated  into  German  Mr.  John 
of  Travels  in  the  Year  1838,"  3  vols.  8vo.,  Hal-  Pickei-ing's  work  on  the  Indian  tongnea  of 
le,  London,  and  Boston,  1841).  He  entered  upon  North  America  ^Leipsic,  1834).  In  1834  ahe 
thedutiosof  his  professorsiiip  in  1840,  in  which,  wrote  for  the  "  Biblical  Repository"  a  "Histor- 
and  in  philological  and  geographical  studies,  ical  View  of  the  Slavic  Languages,"  which  in 
)ie  has  since  passed  most  of  hia  time.  In  1852  1850,  after  being  revised  and  partly  rewritten, 
he  agMu  visited  Palestme,  inveatigated  with  waa  published  at  New  York  in  a  12mo.  volume 
Dr.  Smith  some  topics  previously  passed  over,  entitled  "Historical  View  of  the  Languages 
and  published  the  results  of  this  tour  in  1858  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  with  a 
(1  vol.  8vo.)  in  connection  with  a  revision  of  Sketch  of  their  Popular  Poetry."  In  1837 
his  previous  reaeai'ches.  He  is  understood  to  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  Gennany, 
be  now  engaged  in  the  pi'cparation  of  a  phyai-  where  she  remained  untU  1840,  and  there 
eal  and  historical  geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  published  a  treatise  entitled  "An  Essay  on 
Dr.  Eobinson  has  been  for  several  years  an  ao-  the  Historical  Charaotetistiea  of  the  Popular 
tive  and  efficient  memberoftheAmericangeo-  Songs  of  the  Germanic  Nations,  with  a  Re- 
graphical,  oriental,  and  ethnological  societies,  view  of  the  Songs  of  the  Non-European  Eac«s" 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dart-  (Leipsio,  1840).  In  the  same  year  also  appear- 
mouth  college  ia  1881  and  from  the  university  ed  a  small  work  under  the  title  of  "  The  Poems 
of  Halle  in  1843,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  of  Ossian  not  Genuine."  After  her  retura  to 
college  in  1844.  Dr.  Eobinson  has  published  New  York  she  wrote  "  A  History  of  Capt. 
a  translation  of  Buttmann'a  Greek  grammar  John  Smith"  in  Gerniaa,  published  in  F.  Eau- 
(Andover,  1832 ;  new  translation  from  the  18th  mor's  Mistoriaches  Taschenbuch.  This  was  fol- 
German  cd..  New  York,  1850);  "A  Greek  and  lowed  by  "The  Colonization  of  New  England" 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament"  (Bos-  (Leipsic,  1847),  of  which  work  the  younger 
ton,  1836;  new  ed.,  entirely  rewritten,  New  Hazlitt  made  a  translation  into  English.  Be- 
York,  1860);  "The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gos-  side  the  works  already  spoken  of,  she  has  writ- 
pels,"  iu  Greek  (Boston,  1845),  and  in  English  ten  "  Heloise,  or  the  Unrevealed  Secret"  (New 
(184S1.  He  edited  from  1831  to  1834  the  York,  1850),  "  Life's  Diswpline,  a  Tale  of  the 
"  Biblical  Repository,"  a  theological  quarterly,  Annala  of  Hungary"  (1851),  and  "  The  Esiles" 
subsequently  united  with  the  "Bibliotheca  Sa-  (1858),  afterward  published  as  "Woodhill,  or 
era,"  which  he  established  and  edited  for  one  the  "Ways  of  Providence ;"  and  she  contributes 
year  in  New  York.  He  haa  also  edited  Oal-  to  various  American  and  German  periodicals, 
met's  "Biblical  Dictionary"  and  other  worka,  EOBINSON,  JoHfr,  an  Engli^  dissenting 
and  published  4  revisions  of  his  translation  of  clergyman,  bom  in  1576,  died  in  Leyden,  MfyoE 
Gesenius's  Hebrew  lexicon,  the  last  in  1854.—  1, 1626.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
TmtRBSBAiBEuTiNELotiisEjknownasanauthor  held  for  a  time  a  benefice  near  Yarmouth  in 
underthenameof  Talvi,  wife  of  the  preceding,  Norfolk,  but  was  subsequently  chosen  pastor  of 
bom  in  Salle,  Germany,  Jan.  26, 1797.  In  1807  a  dissenting  congregation  formed  in  1602  in  the 
she  accompanied  her  father  to  Russia,  where  he  north  of  England.  This  church  was  "  beset  and 
became  professor  ia  the  univeraty  of  Elarkov.  watched  night  and  day  by  the  agents  of  the 
Here  she  began  the  study  of  the  Slavic  Ian-  prelacy,"  and  in  1607  its  members  attempted  to 
guages  and  litoratura,  and  also  wrote  her  first  leave  Ei^land  for  Holland,  hut  were  prevented 
poems.  Her  father  being  transferred  to  St.  by  the  civil  ofScers,  who  kept  the  whole  com- 
Peteraburg  in  1810,  she  spent  her  time  there  pany  under  arrest  for  a  month.  The  design 
principally  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  Ian-  was  renewed  in  1608,  and  successfully  carried 
guages  and  the  study  lif  history.  In  1816  she  out.  They  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  remained 
returned  to  Halle,  and  applied  herself  to  the  there  about  a  year,  and  then  by  the  advice  of 
study  of  the  Latin  language,  but  resisted  nn-  their  pastor  removed  to  Leyden.  Here  they 
merous  entreaties  to  allow  her  productions  to  remained  11  years  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
appear  in  print.  She  however  wrote  a  few  their  neighbors,  and  their  numbers  were  so 
tales,  which  were  published  at  Halle  in  1835  largely  increased  byarrivals  fromEngland  that 
under  the  title  of  "Psyche,"  and  others  ap-  they  became  a  great  congr^ation.  Here,  too, 
peared  in  almanacs  under  the  signature  of  Eobinson,  in  a  controversy  on  free  will,  "began 
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to  be  terrible  to  the  Arminians."  In  1613  Epis-  tbe  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  employed  in  making 

copina,  the  snoceasor  of  Arminius,  and  professor  aui'veys.    After  2  jeara' Bervice  on  board  tlie 

in  the  nniyersity  of  Leyden,  declared  hia  will-  Eoyal  William,  he  accompanied  Enowlea,  who 

ingness  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  had  been  appointed  to  the  sloop  of  war  Pere- 

against  all  opposers,  and  Robinson  accepted  grine,20  giin3,on  avoyageto  SpmnandPortu- 

the  challenge.    A  public  disputation  was  held  gal,  bnt  dter  6  montlis  left  the  naval  service, 

in  the  presence  of  a  large  aaaembly,  and  the  By  the  recommendation,  of  Admiral  Knowles. 

friends  of  the  latter  aaaert  that  "  the  truth  had  he  was  sent  on  a  trip  to  Jamaica  with  a  son  of 

a  femona  victory ."    In  161T  another  removal  John  Harrison  to  take  charge  of  his  ehronom- 

was   contemplated,  and   Robinson    with   his  eter,  sent  ont  to  be  tested.    In  April,  1763,  he 

whole  heart  went  into  the  plan  of  forming  a  retnmed,  but  failiog  to  get  any  promotion  from 

settlement  in  America.     Having  succeeded  in  the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  resumed  hia 

the  negotiations,  a  minority  of  the  congre^a-  studies  at  the  university  oC  Glasgow,  and  on 

tion  under  the  lead  of  Brewster,  the  ruling  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Black  succeeded 

elder,  set  out  in  1620  in  two  ships,  the  Speed-  him  in  1766  as  lecturer  in  chemistry.    In  1770 

well  and  the   Kayflower,  which  could  hold  ho  accompanied  as  secretary  Admiral  Knowles 

only  a  small  number.    It  was  the  intention  of  to  Eu^ia,  whither  he  was  going  to  effect  a  ref- 

Eobinson  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  congro-  ormation  in  the  navy  of  that  country.    In  that 

gation,  bnt  he  died  before  the  consent  of  the  position  he  remained  for  2  years  at  St.  Peters- 

assooiationofEnglishmerchantawhocontroUed  burg,  and  was  made  inspector-general  of  the 

the  enterprise  could  be  obtained.    The  remmn-  corps  of  maiine  cadets  at  Cronstadt,  with  the 

der  of  his  church  and  bis  widow  and  children  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel.    In  Sept.  1774,  he 

emigrated  not  long  after  his  death.     He  was  returned  to  Edinburgh  as  professor  of  natural 

an   acute   controversialist,  and  highly   versed  phOosophy  in  the  university,  and  fulfilled  the 

in  classical  learning.    He  published  "  A  Jnsti-  duties  of  that  office  for  the  remaining  30  years 

fioation  of  Separation  from  the  Church  of  of  his  life.    In  1798  he  was  made  doctor  of 

England  "  (1610) ;  "  Of  Religious  Communion"  laws  by  the  university  of  New  Jersey,  the  nest 

(1614);  Apologia  Jvsta  et  ^eeessaria  (1610),  year  received  the  same  honor  from  the  univer- 

which'  in  1644  was  translated  into  Engliah  ;  sity  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1800  was  elected  sue- 

"  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  propounded  by  the  cesser  to  Dr.  Black  as  foreign  member  of  the 

Synod  of  Dort "  (1634) ;  "  A  Treatise  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  Petersburg, 

lawfulness  ofLeaming  of  the  Ministers  in  tbe  His  first  publiahed  production  was  a  paper 

Church  of  England"  (16S4);  and  "Essays  or  communicated  to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh 

Observations,  Divine  and  Moral "  (1628).    His  in  1788,  on  the  determination  of  tlie  orbit  and 

complete  works  were  published  at  Boston  in  motions  of  the  Georgium  Sidus.    He  contrib- 

1851  by  the  Congregational  board  of  publica-  uted  also  a  large  number  of  scientiflo  articles 

tion,  in  8  vols.  to  the  "  Encycloptedia  Britannica."    In  17S7 

ROBINSON",  EoBEET,  an  English  dissenting  appeared  a  work  of  his  entitled  "Proofs  of  a 
minister,  born  at  Swaffbam,  Norfolk,  Jan.  8,  Conspiracy  against  ail  tlie  Religions  and  Gov- 
■  1736,  died  in  Birmingham,  June  9,  1790.  At  emments  of  Europe"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh).  His 
the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  London  last  work  waa  entitled  "  Elements  of  Mechani- 
hairdresser,  became  afoUower  of  George  White-  cal  Philosophy"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1804). 
field,  and  began  to  qualify  himself  for  aproachcr  EOCHAMBEAU,  Jbak  Baptiste  Dokatjek 
at  the  age  of  19.  He  finally  became  pastor  of  an  de  Vimecg,  count  de,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 
Independent  church  at  Norwich,  in  1761  settled  Yendome,  July  1, 1725,  died.  May  10,  1807.  He 
at  Cambridge  as  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congroga-  entered  tlie  military  service  in  1742  during  the 
tion,  and  in  1773  added  to  his  clerical  functions  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  distinguish- 
the  calling  of  a  fanner  and  dealer  in  coal  and  ed  himself  in  the  compmgns  of  1744  and  1746, 
corn.  In  1784  offers  were  made  to  Jiimof  pre-  Promoted  to  acolonelcy  in  1747,  he  was  wound- 
ferment  in  the  established  cburcl,  which  be  de-  ed  in  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  and  was  active  at 
cUned.  His  intonso  application  to  study  for  a  the  siege  of  Maestricht  in  1748.  After  the  con- 
proj'eoted  history  of  the  Baptists  is  thought  to  elusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix  la  OhapeUe,  he  be- 
have shortened  his  life.  Some  time  before  his  came  governor  of  Vend6me,  resumed  active 
death  ho  became  a  Unitarian  and  an  admirer  of  service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the7yeara'  war. 
Dr.  Priestley.  He  left  vaiioustheolo^cal  works,  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  1756  after 

EOBISON,  John,  a  Scottish  writer  on  natu-  the  taking  of  Mahon,  then  served  in  Germany, 
ral  philosophy,  bora  near  Glasgow  in  1739,  received  several  wounds  in  the  battle  of  Clos- 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Jan,  30,  1805.  He  was  tercamp  m  1760,  and  waa  promoted  in  1761. 
graduated  in  1756  at  the  university  of  GlMgow,  In  1780,  being  a  lieutenant-general,  he  nas 
and  in  1758  went  to  London  and  became  private  placed  in  command  of  the  French  anny  sent  to 
tutor  to  the  aon  of  Admiral  Knowles,  and  en-  America,  and  in  the  following  year  acted  in 
tered  as  midshipman  on  hoard  the  Royal  Wil-  concert  with  Washington  in  the  operations 
liam,  his  pupil  being  lieutenant.  This  vessel  which  brought  about  the  capitulation  of  Corn- 
was  one  of  the  fleet  intended  to  act  with  Gen.  wallia  at  Yorktown.  Peace  being  concluded, 
Wolfe  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  and  arrived  off  he  returned  to  France  in  1788,  and  was  made 
the  Ajneticaa  coast  in  April,  1759.    Sailing  up  governor  of  Pioardy  and  Artois.    He  became 
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in  IWl  commander  of  the  French  army  in  the  on,  and  the  manufactures  consiet  principally  of 

north,  but  aoonresigned.    He  was  incai'cerated  pottery,  glass,  and  cotton  goods.    Prey  ions  to 

in  1793,  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tri-  13T2  Eoohelle  was  Beveral  times  held  hy  the 

tounal,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  but  on  his  name  English.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Hugne- 

hoing  called  for  execution,  it  was  found  tliat  nots  in  ISSY,  and  they  retained  possession  of  it 

the  cart  which  transported  the  prisonei-s  to  the  till  1638,  when  they  surrendered  it  after  a  siege 

place  of  execution  was  already  filled  np,  and  of  14moDths,npoahonorableterm3.    Themole 

thesuperintendingofficerpushedhim hack, say-  is  stiU  visible  that  was  constrncted  by  Eiche- 

ing:  "Stand  bact,  old  fellow;  yonr  turn  will  lien  to  dose  the  harbor  on  this  occasion, 

come  later."    Robespierre  fell  before  his  turn  EOOHELLE  SALT,  or  Salt  op  Skionette, 

came,  and  he  was  liberated.     He  left  MSmcirm  adoubleaalt,  discovered  by  Seignette,  on  apoth- 

which  ware  printed  in  1809  (3  Tols.  8vo.,  Paris),  ecary  of  Bochelle,  consisting  of  an  equivalent 

— BoNATiEif  MiniE  Joseph,  son  of  the  preced-  of  tartrate  of  potasli  and  one  of  tartrate  of 

ing,  boi-ninlTSO,  ItilledatLeipsic,  Oot.18, 1818.  soda  combined  with  8  equivalents  of  water,  as 

A  colonel  in  1779,  he  accompanied  liis  father  expressed  by  the  fonnola  KG,  WaO,  OaHiOu, 

to  America;  became  lieutenant-general  in  1793;  8H0.    It  is  formed  by  neutralizing  13  oz.  of 

was  sent  to  St.  Domingo  against  the  rebellious  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  6  pints  of  boiling 

negroes;  went  in  1798  to  Martinique,  whence  water  hy  gradually  adding  16  oz.  of  bitai-trate 

he  expelled  the  English,  and  cansed  the  govei'n-  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar).    It  crystallizes  in 

ment  of  the  republic  to  be  acknowledged  in  all  large  right  rhombic  prisma  of  6,  8,  or  10  sides, 

the  French  coloniee.    In  1794,  being  besieged  The  salt  is  need  in  medicine  as  a  gentle,  coohng 

at  Port  Royal  hy  superior  forces,  he  waa  forced  pni^ative,  well  suited  to  delicate  stomachs.     It 

to  capitulate  after  resisting  for  40  days.    Ee-  is  almost  tasteless,  and  may  be  given  in  soup  or 

turning  to  France,  he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  beef  tea  in  sufficient  dose  witliont  its  prosenco 

in  1800 ;  was  afterward  sent  nnder  Gen.  Le-  being  suspected.    It  is  also  largely  used  as  an 

clerc  to  Hayti,  and  in  1802  defeated  Tonssaint  ingredient  of  Seidlitz,  or,  as  tliey  are  sometimes 

L'Ouvertnre.      Becoming  commander-in-chief  called,  Rochelle  powdere.     These  consist  of  & 

on  Leolerc's  death,  his  cruelty  excited  indigna-  mixture  of  120  grains  of  Eoehelle  salt  and  40 

tion  and  hatred  among  all  classes.    The  insnr-  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  are  put  in 

gents  renewed  their  efforts ;  and  in  1808,  hia  a  blue  paper,  and  35  grains  of  tartaric  acid  put 

troops  being  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  he  in  a  white  one.    The  contents  of  each  aro  dis- 

was  obliged  to  surrender.    Taken  prisoner  on  solved  in  separate  portions  of  water,  which  are 

the  French  coast,  he  was  carried  to  England,  then  poured  together,  and  the  draught  is  taken 

and  exchanged  after  8  years'  captivity.     la  while  effervescing. 

1813  he  fought  bravely  at  Bautaen  and  Wolfs-  EOOHESTEE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the 

berg,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  H.  Y.,  on  the  Genesee 

ROOHDALE,  a  town  of  Lanoashire,  Eng-  river,  7  m.  from  its  month  in  Laie  Ontario  (its 

land,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Eoch,  10  m.  height  above  which  is  368  feet),  229  ni.  "W.  K 

KN.E.fromManchester;pop.ml851,39,19S.  W.  from  Albany,  and  68  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 

Eochdale  is  largely  engaged  in  manufiiotuTes,  Buffalo ;  pop.  in  1815,  831 ;  in  1820, 1,503 ;  in 

chiefly  flannels,  blanket,  cotton  goods,  and  1880,9,307;  in  1840,  20,191 ;  in  1850,  36,403; 

yam.    In  the  immediate  neighborhood  there  in  1800,  48,096.     The  Erie  canal  and  the  New 

are  extensive  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  quarries  York  central  railroad  (with  two  branches  run- 

of  building  atone.    The  woollen  manufacture  ning  respectively  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  FaJls) 

was  introduced,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  pass  through  it,  and  it  is  the  largest  town  on 

by  soma  Flemish  immigrants.    The  town  sends  the  line  of  those  works  between  Albany  and 

one  member  to  parliament.  Buffalo,  and  the  Bth  in  size  in  the  state.    The 

EOOHEFORT,  or  RocHBFOET-stTO-MBR,    a  Genesee  valley  canal  and  the  Genesee  valley 

fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  railroad  terminate  here.     The  Genesee  river 

Oharente-Infcrieure,  situated  on  the  riglit  bank  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  96  feet  within  the 

of  the  Oharente,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  city,  another  of  2S  feet  1^  m.  below,  and  a 

SOm.  S,  from  Eoohelle;  pop.  ia  1856,  21,373.  third  of  84  feet  100  rods  from  the  latter.   From 

It  was  a  place  of  no  importance  till  about  1666)  the  upper  fall  it  flows  through  a  deep  gorge, 

when,  being  selected  by  Colbert  for  a  port,  the  its  bants  increasing  in  height  with  the  different 

harbor  was  enlarged,  and  the  city  was  founded  falls  from  100  to  330  feet.    The  site  of  the  city 

and  fortified  by  Vauban.    It  ranks  now  as  the  is  nearly  level,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about 

third  naval  establishment  in  France.  lOJ  sq.  m.    It  is  regularly  laid  out,  so  fer  as  the 

EOOHEFOUCAULD.     See  La  Eoohefou-  winding  of  the  river  and  the  canals  will  per- 

OAULD.  mit,  with  streets  ft'om  60  to  80  feet  wide, 

EOOHEJAQUELEIIT.      See  La  Eocbbja-  planted  with  shade  trees ;  it  is  divided  into 

QnEtKifT.  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  river,  which  is 

EOOHELLE,  or  La  Eochsli.e,  a  fortified  crossed  by  4  bridges  on  the  lines  of  the  princi- 

town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  pal  streets  running  E.  and  W. ;  there  are  also 

Oharente-InfSrieure,  situated  on  the  bay  of  numerous  bridges  over  the  canals.    Tlie  dwell- 

Biscay,  345  m.  8.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  ings  of  the  city  are  mostly  detached,  built 

14,157.    Ship  building  ia  extensively  carried  of  brick    or  limestone,  and    surrounded   by 
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gTonads  and  fmit  yarda ;  many  of  them  are  (Sept.  1861)  in  oj  erat  on  There  are  al«>  a 
large  and  costly,  and  their  number  (9,140)  very  Catholic  find  a  Protestant  orihm  asylu  n  a 
nearly  equals  that  of  families  (9,305).  The  home  for  the  friendle  *!  and  eeveral  o  her 
combined  court  house  and  city  hall,  and  aev-  charitable  inst  tnt  one  and  s  eties  Mount 
eral  of  the  business  blocks,  banking  honsw,  Hope  cemetery  occupies  an  elevited  and  pic 
churches,  &c.,  are  handsome  stmctures.  The  turesque  site  of  71  acres  and  is  one  of  tl  e 
railroad  de;pot  ia  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  most  beautiful  rural  cemeteries  m  the  Un  on 
edifices  of  its  class  in  the  state.  The  canal  — The  climate  ot  Rochester  is  mild  the  n  tan 
aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  is  built  of  stone,  annual  temperatuie  being  46  82  T  tie  a  er 
848  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide  interiorly,  with  age  of  the  summer  months  is  ''O  7  ol  tl  e 
7  arches,  and  cost  $600,000. — There  are  48  winter  26.88°,  ai  d  of  the  cj  rit  g  and  ant  mn 
churches,  of  which  4  are  Baptist,  4  Episcopal,  2  46°.  It  is  espec  ally  favorablo  to  fra  t  cul 
Friends',  8  Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Presbyte-  tare,  and  the  nuisenes  of  frn  t  and  ornan  en 
lian,  7  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  each  Brethren  tal  trees  in  and  around  the  city  cover  about 
in  Christ,  Christian,  Congregational,  Evangeli-  4,000  acres,  with  an  annual  sale  of  more  than 
cal  Assodation,  German  Evangdical,  German  $1,000,000.  A  single  nurseiT',  probably  the 
Reformed,  Jewish,  Reformed  I)ntch,  Second  largest  in  the  world,  occupies  500  acres,  and 
Advent,  Unitarian,  and  TJniversahst.  The  val-  there  are  others  of  S50  and  260  acres.  Ro- 
ue of  church  edifices  is  about  $700,000,  and  the  Chester  ia  the  centre  and  commercial  emporium 
number  of  sittings  25,000.  The  public  schools  of  that  fertile  region  known  as  the  "  Genesea 
are  managed  by  a  boai'd  of  education  of  12  country,"  famous  especially  for  the  fine  quality 
members  and  a  superintendent.  There  are  16  of  its  wheat,  though  for  some  years  preTious 
primary,  16  intermediate,  and  10  grammar  to  1860  itsamount  had  been  greatly  diminished 
scliools,  and  a  high  school,  with  05  teachers  by  insects.  This,  together  with  its  immense 
and  an  average  of  4,484  pupib ;  total  espen-  water  power,  made  the  manufacture  of  flour 
diture  in  1860,  $55,648,  of  which  $33,700  was  for  many  years  the  leading  industrial  interest 
for  teachers'  wages.  There  are  also  several  of  the  place,  large  quantities  of  wheat  being 
I)rivate  schools  of  a  high  order.  The  univer-  imported  from  distant  points;  and  in  1860  it 
sity  of  Rochester,  established  in  1850  by  the  had  S4  mills  with  125  runs  of  stones,  capable 
Baptist  denomination,  had  in  1880  6  professors,  of  grinding  800,000  bbls.  per  annum,  and  actu- 
165  students,  and  196  alumni,  and  a  library  of  ally  producing  about  600,000.  The  value  of 
more  than  6,000  volumes.  New  buildings  have  flour  produced  in  I85G,  according  to  the  state 
recently  been  erected  at  a  cost,  including  20  census,  was  $5,482,898.  There  were  several 
acres  of  land,  of  $75,000.  It  has  an  optional  shoe  manufacturing  establishments  employing 
scienfifto  course  independent  of  the  classical  200  to  500  men  each,  39  coopers'  shops,  15 
one.  The  Rochester  theolo^oal  seminary,  es-  breweries,  14  building  yards  for  canal  boats 
tahlished  in  1850,  had  in  the  same  year  3  pro-  (most  of  those-  used  in  the  state  being  built 
fessora,  44  students,  and  a  library  of  about  7,000  here),  13  coach  and  wagon  factories,  10  ma- 
volumes,  of  which  5,000  were  purchased  from  chine  shops,  7  agricultural  implement  manu- 
the  library  of  Keander,  the  church  histoiian.  factories,  4  tanneries,  2  cotton  factories,  and 
Both  institutions  are  well  endowed.  The  Ro-  a  multitude  of  minor  establishments ;  the  cap- 
chester  Athenteum  and  mechanics'  association  ital  invested  was  $4,489,080,  distributed  among 
has  600  members,  a  large  reading  room,  and  a  89  different  branches,  and  the  value  of  pro- 
library  of  11,000  volumes,  and  sustains  an  an-  ducts  $10,082,540 ;  hands  employed,  4,569. — 
nual  course  of  lectures.  There  are  8  daily  The  port  of  Rochester,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
newspapers,  issuing  tri-weekly  and  weekly  edi-  Genesee,  has  a  good  harbor  with  two  long 
tions  i  4  weekly  newspapers,  one  of  which  is  piers  and  a  lighthouse ;  the  river  is  navigable 
agricultm-al  and  2  in  ttie  German  language;  3  to  the  lower  fall,  2  m.  below  the  city,  and 
monthly  periodicals,  one  agricultural  and  one  there  is  also  a  railroad  to  the  lake.  The 
literary;  and  a  "Rural  Annual  and  Horticu-  shipping  of  the  district  on  June  80,  1869, 
tural  Directory."  The  western  house  of  refuge,  amounted  to  3,982  tons  enrolled  and  licensed, 
a  state  reformatory  institution,  for  boys,  open-  The  custom  house  returns  for  1860  were :  im- 
ed  in  1849,  occupies  a  large  building  with  43^  ports,  $477,618 ;  exports,  $357,576,  For  inter- 
acres  of  ground ;  at  the  close  of  1860  it  had  nal  commerce  the  railroads  and  canals,  ramify- ' 
423  inmates,  who  are  employed  in  various  ing  in  flU  directions,  give  unlimited  facilities, 
mannfaetnres ;  current  expenditures  in  1860,  There  were  7,767  canal  cargoes  first  weighed  at  . 
$35,763.32;  receipts,  $17, OTl. 43.  The  Monroe  Rochesterin  1860,  amonntingto  1,099,650  tons; 
county  penitentiary,  which  receives  convicts  the  receipts  of  the  railroads  at  that  point  were 
from  13  counties,  wont  into  operation  in  1864.  $886,960,  of  which  $380,818  was  from  passen- 
It  is  conducted  on  the  Albany  plan,  has  an  gers.  There  are  9  banks  of  discount  and  cir- 
average  of  200  male  and  60  female  inmates,  culation,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000,  and  2 
and  in  1860  yielded  an  income  of  $3,000  over  savings  banks,  whose  deposits  on  Jan.  1,  1861, 
expenditures.  There  are  two  hospitals— St.  were  $3,666,670.75.— Rochester  is  divided  into 
Mary's  (Roman  Catholic),  with  about  150  pa-  33  wards,  each  of  whicli  elects  2  aldermen  to 
tionta,  mostly  free,  and  the  city  hospital,  which  serve  for  2  years.  The  mayor  is  elected  amrn- 
lias  its  main  building  erected,  but  is  not  yet  ally.    The  fire  department  consists  of  IS  com- 
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panies,  nmnhering  638  men.  Arrangementa  I7  published,  show  him  in  a  somewhat  more 
are  now  (1S61)  making  to  supply  the  city  with  favomtile  light.  His  only  son  died  a  minor  in 
water  from  a  distance  of  14  ra.  The  gas  00m-  1681,  when  tlie  title  hocame  extinct, 
pany  (capital  $240,000)  has  39  m.  of  mains,  and  KOOK,  a  8,  co.  of  Wis,,  bordering  on  111.,  in- 
snpplies  600  public  lamps  and  2,400  private  tersected  N,  and  S.  nearly  in  the  middle  by 
conamners.  The  taxable  property  of  Uie  city  Eook  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area, 
was  assessed  in  1860  at  |11,252,16T,  but  the  about  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  86,691.  Its 
real  value  ia  abont  $29,000,000,  of  which  $20,-  Burface  is  nearly  level,  with  mnob  prairie,  ea- 
000,000  ia  real  estate  and  $9,000,000  personal  pecially  to  the  E.  of  Eook  river,  which  is  nearly 
property. — The  first  permanent  settlement  on  all  occnpied  by  Eook  prairie;  and  the  soil  i3 
the  Bite  of  Rochester  was  made  m  1810.  There  very  fertUe.  The  productions  in  1880  were 
were  but  two  frame  buildings  in  1812,  when  it  784,278  bushels  of  wheat,  300,143  of  Indian 
was  fii-st  laid  out  for  a  village  by  Nathaniel  corn,  487,880  of  oafa,  102,383  of  potatoes,  and 
Eoohester  (after  whom  it  was  originally  called  410,881  Jbs.  of  butter.  There  were  9  saw  miUs, 
Eochesterville)  and  two  associates  from  Mary-  3  newspaper  offices,  53  churches,  and  4,286 
land,  who  had  purchased  the  land.  It  was  pupils  attendiiig  public  schools.  It  ia  inter- 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1S17,  and  aa  a  city  sected  by  the  Beloit  and  Madison,  the  Chicago 
in  1834,  The  mysterious  sounds  long  called  and  north-western,  -and  the  Milwaukee  and 
"  Eoohester  knockings,"  attributed  to  spiritual  Miasiasippi  rffllroads.  Capital,  Janesville. 
agency,  were  introdneed  from  an  adjoining  ROOK  CASTLE,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ky.,  border- 
county,  and  never  made  many  converta  here.  ed  8.  E.  by  Eock  Castle  river,  by  the  branches 
EOOHESTER,  Johs  "Wilmot,  2d  earl  of,  a  of  which  and  Dick's  river  it  is  drained;  area, 
wit  and  satiiist  of  the  court  of  Ohai-les  II.,  bom  about  360  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,343,  of  whom 
in  Ditchley,  Oifoi-dshire,  April  10,  1647  or  357  were  slaves.  It  baa  on  uneven  am-face  and 
1648,  died  July  26,  1680.  He  left  Oxford  nni-  a  not  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
versity  in  1661  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy,  1850  were  177,074  buahels  of  Indian  com, 
and  returning  in  his  18th  year  was  welcomed  3,715  of  wheat,  38,853  of  oats,  5,543  lbs.  of 
for  his  graceful  person  and  lively  wit  as  a  con-  tobacco,  and  10,336  of  wool.  There  were  14 
genial  acquisition  to  the  gay  circles  of  the  court,  churches,  and  425  pupils  attending  public 
In  1665  be  served  at  sea  under  the  earl  of  Sand-  schools.  Capital,  Mount  Vernon, 
wich,  and  in  1666  nnder  Su-  Edward  Spragge,  EOOK  ISLAND,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  m.,  sepa- 
distingnishing  himself  by  courage  and  intrepid-  rated  fl-om  Iowa  by  the  Mississippi,  intersected 
ity  OR  several  occasions ;  but  he  lost  the  reputa-  and  bounded  8.  E.  by  Eock  river ;  area,  428 
tion  thua  acquired  on  returning  to  London,  by  aq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  21,007.  It  has  a  divoi-si- 
dishonorable  evasion  of  the  consequences  of  fied  surface  and  fertile  soil.  Bituminous  coal 
quarrels  of  his  own  seeking.  He  was  a  great  is  found  in  abundance.  The  productions  hi 
favorite  with  the  king,  though  his  sharp  satires  1860  were  295,614  bushels  of  wheat,  1,176,448 
were  often  offensive ;  and  ho  was  made  by  him  of  Indian  corn,  138,016  of  oats,  13,505  of  faar- 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  ranger  of  ley,  89,165  of  potatoes,  67,818  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
Woodstock  park.  He  became  addicted  to  in-  and  33,568  tons  of  hay.  There  were  3  saw 
temperance  soon  after  hia  arrival  at  court,  and  mills,  a  tannery,  4  newspaper  offices,  41  church- 
afterward  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet  that  for  5  es,  and  6,034  pupils  attending  pubUo  schools. — 
yeara  he  was  continually  intoxicated.  He  aoon  Eock  Island,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the 
became  famous  for  debauchery  and  buffoonery,  Kissiasippi  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapidSj  op- 
often  disguising  himself  aa  a  mountebank,  an  posite  Davenport,  Iowa,  8  m.  above  Eock  nver, 
alchemist,  a  porter,  or  a  beggar,  characters  and  181  m.  W,  by  8.  from  Chicago ;  pop.  in 
which  he  sometimes  used  aa  a  cover  for  low  1860,  5,130.  It  is  opposite  the  W.  extremity 
amours.  Being  a6  length  prostrated  by  dis-  of  an  island  about  3  m,  long,  from  which  it 
ease,  be  was  converted  from  the  infidelity  derives  its  name,  and  on  which  a  national  ar- 
which  he  professed  and  brought  to  hearty  con-  mory  is  to  be  erected.  'The  main  channel  is  on 
trition  for  hia  profligate  career  by  interoonrao  the  N.  side,  while  a  dam  on  the  8,  side  affords 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  who  by  hia  desire  afterward  immense  water  power  above  and  a  good  harbor 
published  "  Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  below.  It  has  a  nnmber  of  manufactories,  and  is 
John,  Earl  of  Rochester."  Hia  life  was  also  the  point  at  which  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  "  lives  of  the  and  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  railroads  meet 
Poets."  On  his  deathbed  Rochester  directed  by  means  of  a  bridge  over  tlie  Mississippi, 
the  destruction  of  all  his  profane  and  licentious  EOCK  M08S.  See  LTOopoDiiCEJi. 
writings ;  but  a  coUeotion  appeared  under  bis  EOCK  OIL.  See  Pbtboleum. 
name  soon  after  his  death,  and  one  of  stiD  EOCK  8N"AKE.  Bee  Python. 
worse  character  in  2  vols,  in  1731-'2,  much  of  EOOKBRIDGE,  a  central  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
whieh  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  Of  his  gen-  sected  by  North  river,  a  branch  of  the  James, 
nine  poems,  such  as  hia  "  Satire  against  Man,"  and  bordered  8,  E.  by  the  Blue  ridge ;  area, 
"VersesuponH"othing,"&o.,  Dr.  Johnson  says  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  17,350,  of 
that  they  everywhere  exhibit  "  tokens  of  a  whom  3,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  mountain- 
mind  which  study  might  have  carried  to  excel-  oua  surface  and  very  fertile  soil.  The  produo- 
lence."     His  letters  to  hia  wife  and  son,  recent-  tions  in  1850  were  373,705  buahela  of  Indian 
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com,  198,3Sp  of  wheat,  163,T53  of  oata,  78,-  effect  ia  the  naval  attank  of  the  British  upon 
S98  lbs.  of  tobacco,  S0,469  of  wool,  and  7,628  Boulogne,  Oct.  8, 1806,  the  town  being  set  on 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  4  saw  fire  in  the  course  of  half  an.  hour  hy  the  dis- 
mills,  3  newspaper  offices,  18  churches,  and  289  charge  of  about  200  of  them.  In  180T  they 
pnpila  attending  public  schools.  Value  of  real  were  also  effectively  used  in  the  attack  at  Co- 
eatate  in  1856,  $5,200,696,  ehowing  an  increase  penhagen. ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  a  mass 
of  50  per  cent,  since  1850.  Itderives  its  name  of  French  infantry  were  instantly  routed  by  a 
from  the  Natural  Bridge.  (See  Bbidse,  Kii-  volley  of  rockets.  The  long  stick  appended  to 
DEAL.)  Capital,  Lesington,  rockets  has  always  been  an  awkward  incum- 
EOOEET,  an  esplosive  missile,  used  as  an  hronee  to  them,  and  many  attempts  have  been, 
element  in  pyrotechnical  exhibitions,  as  a  sig-  made  to  devise  some  convenient  substitute  for 
nal  at  night,  as  a,  projectile  weapon,  and  as  a  it.  This  was  accomplished  previous  to  the 
means  of  carrying  a  line  to  inaccessible  objects,  Crimean  war  by  Mr.  Hale,  of  England,  by  giv- 
es to  awreck  from  the  shore.  The  common  ingtotheholes  for  the  esitof  the  flames  at  the 
sky  rocket  having  been  already  described  un-  periphery  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rocket  a  tan- 
der  PiKOTBCHBT,  the  present  article  will  he  gendal  dii-ection.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  cause 
limited  to  on  account  of  the  so  called  war  the  rocket  to  rotate  on  its  asis  like  a  MiniS 
rocket.  The  use  of  rockets  in  war  was  pro-  ball;  and  in  orderthattlioroeket  may  not  start 
posedaslongagoaslS98hyJ.  Hanzeletinhis  off  before  sufficient  force  has  been  accumulated 
Shiites  militavres  of  that  date ;  but  no  progress  to  keep  its  head  from  drooping,  Mr.  Hale  coa- 
waa  made  toward  this  end  tmtU  the  esperi-  trived  a  case  in  which  it  ia  held  for  an  instant, 
meuts  of  Sir  William  Congreve  in  the  early  part  till  it  breaks  through  the  springs  which  ret«n 
of  the  present  century.  He  substituted  for  the  it.  The  rooket«  for  the  British  army  were 
ordinary  paper  case  one  of  sheet  iron,  which,  charged  at  Woolwich  by  hydrostatic  pressure, 
bearing  a  heavier  charge,  would  be  propelled  thus  being  made  to  hold  more  of  the  compo- 
fortlier ;  and  in  order  to  secure  greater  accu-  sition,  and  this  of  greater  efficiency  by  wason 
racy  in  the  fliglit,  he  removed  the  balance  or  of  its  compactness.  In  the  trials  which  were 
guiding  stick  from  the  side  and  screwed  it  into  made  at  Woolwich,  a  lO-ponnder  rocket  flred 
file  centre  of  a  disk,  which  was  fitted  into  the  from  an  iron  tnbe  at  an  angle  of  elevation  of 
open  end  of  the  rocket  after  this  was  com-  20°  struck  the  ground  at  tlie  distance  of  6,200 
pteted,  and  the  core  employed  to  form  the  hoi-  feet,  and  penetrated  lO-i  feet  into  wet,  close, 
low  in  the  rocket  was  removed.  Bnt  as  this  loamy  soil.  Trials  at  Wadiington,  made  Jan, 
end  must  remain  open  for  the  expulsion  of  the  6,  1847,  were  of  six  2-inch  and  four  3-inch 
gases  which  by  their  reaction  push  the  rocket  rockets,  with  shot  heads,  and  of  three  2-ineh 
forward,  the  rocket  stick  was  made  to  taper  off  and  two  8-inch,  with  shells.  About  3,000  were 
to  the  point  where  it  was  screwed  into  the  disk,  made  at  the  aiseual  at  Washington,  of  3J  and 
so  that  room,  might  be  afforded  for  a  number  SJ-inch  sizes,  for  use  in  the  Mexican  Avar.  It 
of  holes  in  the  annular  space  around  the  end  of  is  probable  that  the  capabilities  of  rockets  are 
tiie  stick.  The  wliole  was  thus  made  straight,  not  yet  fidly  appreciate.  Mr.  William  Green- 
and  when  nuiformly  ohai-ged  vrith  the  granu-  er,  in  his  "  Gunnery  in  1858,"  from  his  expe- 
lated  powder  composition,  raromed  hard,  its  rience  with  rockets,  expresses  the  opinion  that, 
movement  must  be  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  To  discharged  from  a  gun,  their  flight  may  be 
prevent  the  composition  from  being  injuriously  made  not  only  as  direct  as  that  of  a  bullet  from 
affected  by  the  iron,  a  lining  of  paper  or  other  a  rifle,  but  also  much  longer,  and  with  the 
matei-ial  was  found  to  be  necessary.  The  head  combustion  of  less  powder.  When  fired  from 
of  the  rocket  was  formed  of  a  mass  of  iron  a  cannon  the  case  sliould  be  oast  of  gun  metal 
which  served  as  a  shot,  or  it  was  a  shell,  or  a  of  strength  sufficient  to  witlistand  the  eoncua- 
reoeptacle  for  infiammable  compounds,  known  sion,  and  it  should  be  provided  with  grooves  or 
as  a  carcass. .  For  field  operations,  the  rockets  suitable  projections  on  the  outside  to  fit  the 
usually  employed  by  the  British  annies  have  rifling  of  the  cannon.  The  gunpowder  should 
been  6,  13,  and  18  pounders ;  hat  they  have  he  of  very  slow  combustion,  a  starting  velocity 
been  made  much  iMger  than  this,  even  of  800  of  500to800  feet  a  second  only  being  required, 
lbs.  and  of  10  feet  length.  The  advantages  of  until  the  projeotUe  is  taken  on  by  its  own 
the  weapon  are  its  great  portability  as  com-  charge.    From  the  gradual  manner  in  which 

Eiared  with  cannon,  the  unlimited  size  of  which  the  rocket  is  started,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 

t  may  be  made,  the  freedom  from  recoil,  which  will  be  found  practicable  to  use  in  its  head, 

admits  of  their  being  used  from  any  boats  of  for   explosion   on    striking,    fulminates   of    a 

size  sufficient  to  carry  them,  the  rapidity  with  more  violent  kind  than  can  be  used  in  ordi- 

which  they  may  be  fired,  and  the  devastating  nary  shells  on  account  of  their  esploding  as 

and  terrifying  effects  of  the  fire  they  carj'y.  the  shell  receives  its  first  impulse. — In  cases 

Against  cavalry  they  are  also  doubly  effective  of  shipwreck  the  rocket  has  proved  a  most 

for  their  terribly  whirring  sound,  which  no  valuable  means  of  saving  life;  and  it  is  now 

horses  can  withstancl.    To  insure  their  direct  kept,  together  with  life  boats,  at  stations  on  the 

flight,  they  are  shot  from  tubes  which  are  point-  coast  where  wrecks  often  occur.    When  a  ves- 

ed  either  from  a  tripod  or  upon  the  ground,  sel  is  stranded  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 

The  Oongreve  rocket  was  employed  with  great  beach,  and  cannot  be  reached  by  life  boats  on 
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account  of  the  heavy  surf,  a  hno  of  J  inch  EOOKIRGfHAM,  OHAEi.Ea  Watsoh  Went- 

diametei-  attached  to  a  rockot  maybe  sent  over  wobth,  marqnia  of,  an  Engliah  statesman,  bom 

the  ship,  and  thus  afford  the  means  to  those  on  May  18, 1780,  died  July  1, 1Y83.    At  tlie  age  of 

board  of  passing  a  heavier  line  to  the  shore  by  20  lie  succeeded  his  fether  in  the  marquisate. 

■which  they  msiy  themselves  be  enabled  to  reach  Though  hb  natural  abilities  were  not  gi'eat,  hia 

it.  With  the  rockets  used  by  Mr.  Greener,  linea  amiability,  generosity,  and  integrity,  along  with 

have  tlius  been  earned  il-om  600  to  80O  yards,  his  vast  we^th,  combined  to  make  him  a  promi- 

EOOKFORD,  the  capital  of  Winnebago  co.,  nent  political  leader.    In  Feb.  1760,  he  was 

111,,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Rock  river,  and  on  the  made  a  knight  of  the  garter.     In  1765  he  sue- 

Galena  and  Chic^o  railroad,  92  m.  W.  H".  W.  eeeded  Geoi^e  Grenville  in  the  premiership, 

from  Ohioago ;  pop,  in.  1890,  5,281.     It  is  situ-  with  the  position  of  first  lord  of  the  trensury, 

ated  at  the  rapids,  which  furnish  great  water  and  from  that  time  imtil  his  death  was  the  ac- 

power,  and  haa  several  manufactories.    A  fer-  knowledged  leader  of  the  liberal  branch  of  the 

ry  communicates  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  aristocracy.    The  ministry  of  which  he  was  tha 

river.     It  contains  a  court  house,  a  bank,  2  head  had  not  in  it  one  man  of  commanding 

newspaper  offices,  and  5  churches.  ability,  and.  was  ill  fitted  to  cope  with  a  pow- 

EOCKIN"GHAM.  I.  A  8.  E.  eo.  of  K  H.,  erful  opposition  and  with  the  distracted  con- 
bordered  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  8.  by  Massa-  dition  of  the  American  colonies.  Although  it 
chusettH,  and  separated  from  Maine  on  the  N.  E.  contained  members  who  had  voted  against  the 
by  the  Pisotttaqua  river ;  area,  about  TOO  sq.  m. ;  paaaage  of  tiie  stamp  act,  it  did  not  vmdertako 
pop.  in  1860,  50,110.  It  is  watered  by  the  to  repeal  it,  but  made  preparations  to  execute 
Lamprey,  Exeter,  Beaver,  and  Spiggot  rivers,  it  in  nil  tlie  colonies.  The  general  resistance 
Great  hay,  abodyof  water  communicating  with  which  the  attempt  met  with  throughout  Amer- 
tbe  Pisoataqua,  is  on  the  Jf.  E.,  and  Massabesic  ica,  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  its  pro- 
lake  on  the  W.  border.  Its  surface  is  uneven  visions  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  led 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  18S0  to  a  repeal  of  the  act  in  Mai-ch,  1766  ;  but  at 
were  201,359  bushels  of  Indian  com,  62,407  of  the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  declaring  the 
oats,  668,393  of  potatoes,  4,115  of  wheat,  73,-  supreme  power  of  parliament  over  America  in 
185  tons  of  hay,  44,475  lbs.  of  woo!,  and  786,-  all  cases  whatsoever.  On  July  12  Rockingham 
233  of  butter.  There  were  35  grist  mills,  75  retired  from  power,  and  daring  the  administra- 
saw  and  planing  mills,  6  cotton  and  9  woollen  Hon  of  Lord  North  was  at  the  head  of  the 
factories,  3  founderies,  B  machine  shops,  3  pa-  aristocratic  portion  of  the  opposition.  On  the 
per  mills,  20  tanneries,  2  ship  yards,  5  news-  resignationofNorthjRockinghamformedamin- 
paper  ofBoes,  103  ohnrohes,  and  11,045  pupils  istry  in  March,  1782,  which  ended  at  his  death, 
attending  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  EOOKLAND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  T,,  bordered 
the  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  the  Portsmouth  E.  by  the  Hudson  river  and  S,  W,  by  New  Jer- 
and  Concord,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  sey,  and  drained  by  the  Haokensack  and  Eam- 
eaatern  railroads.  County  towns,  Portsmouth  apo  rivers  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area, 
and  Eseter.  II.  A  If.  E,  co.  of  Vs.,  bordered  203  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  33,492.  It  baa  a 
S.  E.  by  the  Blue  ridge  and  N.  W.  by  the  rough  and  mountainous  surface,  the  highest 
Shenandoah  mountains,  and  drained  by  the  summits  having  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  and 
Shenandoah  river  and  its  branches;  area,  about  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rocks  yield  an  escellent 
850  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1800,  28,408,  of  whom  red  sandstone,  extensively  quarried  and  es- 
2,337  were  slaves.  It  occupies  part  of  the  great  ported  for  building,  and  immense  quantities  of 
valley  of  Virginia,  and  has  an  uneven  surface  Jime  are  made  from  the  white  limestone  which 
and  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  abounds  in  the  N.  E.,.where  also  are  great  beda 
608,350  bushels  of  wheat,  448,585  of  Indian  of  fine  clay,  from  which  150,000,000  bricks  are 
corn,  164,976  of  oats,  16,067  tons  of  hay,  46,-  annually  manufactured,  employing  over  1,000 
013  lbs.  of  wool,  and  736,332  of  butter.  There  men,  Rockland  lake,  about  1  m.  from  tlie 
were  41  grist  mUls,  23  saw  mills,  16  tanneries,  Hudson,  is  a  beautifnl  sheet  of  water,  160  feet 
4  wool-carding  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  80  above  the  river;  it  is  noted  for  its  yield  of  ice, 
churches,  and  1,970  pnpils  attending  public  of  which  200,000  tons  are  annually  exported, 
schools.  Yalue  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,338,-  and  the  collection  of  which  gives  employment 
738,  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since  to  1,000  men  during  the  season.  The  produc- 
1850.  Capital,  HaiTJsonhurg.  EI.  A  N,  co.  tions  in  1855  were  133,441  bushels  of  wheat, 
of  K  C,  bordering  on  Va.,  intersected  by  the  28,168  of  oats,  81,600  of  rye,  51,873  of  Indian 
Dan,anddrainedbytheheadwater9oftheHaw  com,  47,233  of  potatoes,  14^828  tons  of  hay, 
river ;  area,  about  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  and  266,006  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  7  saw- 
IB, 746,  of  whom  6,318  were  slaves.  It  has  an  mills,  18  grist  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  41 
elevated  and  hilly  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  churches,  and  6,995  pupils  attending  public 
productions  in  1850  were  877, 604  bushels  of  In-  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York 
dian  com,  101,804  of  oats,  44,166  of  wheat,  and  and  Erie  railroad.  Capital,  New  City. 
808,729  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  5  saw  EOOKLAND,  formerly  East  Thomaston,  the 
mills,  1  cotton,  1  woollen,  and  27  tobacco  fac-  capital  of  Knos  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pe- 
toriea,  18  chnrches,  and  1,016  pupils  attending  nobsoot  bay,  40  m.  S.  E.  from  Augusta ;  pop.  in 
public  schools.    Capital,  Wentworth.  1860,  7,316.    The  harbor  is  broad  and  deep, 
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and  there  ia  a  very  active  trade,  particalarly  in  graphical  engineers,  nnder  direction  of  Capt, 
the  exportation  of  lime,  made  from  immense  A.  A.  Humpnreys,  director  of  the  department 
qnai'ries  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity.  Thera  of  explorations  and  surveys,  and  finally  pub- 
are  64  limekilns,  34  being  of  new  and  patented  lished  among  the  congressional  reports  in 
construction,  bnrning  in  the  aggregate  over  1859.  (See  Pacific  Eaii^oad.) — The  terri- 
6,000  caslts daily.  About  IBO  schooners  areem-  tory  occupied  by  the  Rocky  mountains  reaches 
ployed  in  carrying  the  lime,  mostly  to  Boston  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  California 
and  New  York.  Beside  these,  abont  18  ships,  to  about  long,  106°  W.,  or  it  may  be  con- 
40  barks,  and  a  number  of  brigs  belong  to  the  sidered  as  extending  125  m,  further  E.,  taking 
port  There  are  3  banks  with  an  aggregate  in  the  Black  hills  of  Nebraska,  Even  be- 
capital  of  $200,000,  2  insurance  companies,  2  yond  these  limits,  in  the  plains  of  the  tertiary 
weekly  newspapers,  and  8  churches.  and  cretaceous  formations,  which  extend  E, 
ROOKY  MOUNTAINS,  the  chain  of  monn-  from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
tains  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  islands  off  the  Pacific  coast,  are  ridges  and 
the  North  American  continent,  being  the  peaks  that  mark  a  stiU  wider  extension  of  the 
continuation  northward  of  the  Cordilleras  of  forces  to  which  these  mountains  owe  their  es- 
Oentral  America  and  Mexico.  The  S.  portion  istenee.  The  whole  area  properly  included  by 
of  the  gi-eat  chain  to  the  N.  border  of  Mexico  the  mountains  and  their  intervening  valleys 
is  treated  in  the  articles  Andes  and  Coiedil-  and  desert  lands  in  the  territory  belonging  to 
LEEA.  Fi'om  Mexico  the  chain  continues  in  the  United  States  is  computed  at  about  980,000 
several  ranges  through  the  territories  and  states  sq.  m.  The  general  range  of  this  mountainous 
lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the  head  waters  district  is  N.  20°  W. ;  but  that  of  the  several 
of  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  Missisdppi,  belts  of  mountains  is  very  various,  and  is  de- 
spreading  out  over  a  wide  area  of  full  1,000  termined  only  in  isolated  localities  where  they 
m.  fromE.toW.  Having  traversed  these,  the  have  been  crossed  by  the  explorers.— The 
chmn,  stiU  composed  of  several  ranges,  passes  mountainous  belt  of  E.  New  Mexico  and  of  Col- 
into  the  British  possessions  to  the  N.,  the  east-  orado  territory,  first  encountered  in  crossing 
em  range  reaching  the  Arctic  ocean  in  about  the  great  plains  that  lie  along  the  upjjer  por- 
lat.  70°  N.,  and  the  western  passing  near  the  tions  of  the  streams  which  flow  S.  E.  into  the 
coast  and  terminating  near  Prince  William's  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  E.  toward  the  Mississippi, 
sound,  where  Mt.  St.  Eliaa  in  lat.  60°  stands  has  a  general  N.  and  S.  direction.  Santa  ¥6, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  at  the  height  of  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  situated  on  thw 
17,800  feet  above  its  level,  perhaps  the  highest  belt,  and  further  N.  it  includes  in  the  same  ter- 
peak  of  the  whole  chain.  It  is  asserted  that  ritory  the  Spanish  peaks'  Pike's  peak  ia  on 
spnrs  are  traced  from  the  extremities  of  these  its  E.  margin,  and  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska 
ranges  directed  toward  Behrimg's  strsdts,  and  are  those  portions  of  the  mountains  known  as 
it  is  supposed  that  the  great  American  system  Qie  Thi'ee  Parks,  and  the  Medicine  Bow  moun- 
of  mountains  may  here  connect  with  that  of  tains.  From  Long's  peak,  abont  150  m.  N, 
eastern  Asia,  which  from  Kamtchatka  extends  from  Pike's  peak,  and  in  about  lat.  40°,  the 
through  the  continent,  reaching  the  Indian  range  trends  toward  the  N.  W.,  connecting 
ocean  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  portion  with  the  Wind  River  mountains,  upon  which 
of  this  vast  system  known  as  the  Rocky  moun-  is  Fremont's  peak,  18,670  feet  above  the  level 
tains  is  itself  of  such  immense  extent  and  so  of  the  sea.  Beyond  that  peak  to  the  N.  boun- 
little  explored,  that  the  outlines  even  of  its  dary  of  the  United  States  it  s^arates  Caootah 
principal  groups  of  monntaius  and  valleys  have  and  Washington  territories.  Though  the  east- 
not  yet  been  well  defined,  and  their  character  ern  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  not  sur- 
is  very  imperfectly  understood.  Our  knowl-  passed  in  the  height  and  magnitude  of  its  ridges 
edge  of  th^  part  of  them  in  the  United  States  by  other  portions  of  the  chain,  it  is  not  entire- 
is  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  various  ex-  ly  the  water-shed  between  the  rivers  that  flow 
peditions  sent  out  by  the  government,  com-  into  die  gulf  of  Mexico  and  those  into  the 
mencing  with  those  of  Lewis  and  Clark  in  gulf  of  California.  The  Rio  Grande  flows  in  a 
1804.  During  the  next  40  years  other  expiora-  8.  direction  across  New  Mexico  along  the  W. 
tions  were  made  by  Harman,  Ross  Oox,  Long,  side  of  the  range,  crossing  it  near  the  borders 
Schoolcraft,  Bonneville,  Nicollet,  and  Fremont,  of  Texas ;  and  ttie  N.  fork  of  Platte  river,  com- 
notiees  of  some  of  which  may  be  foimd  under  mencing  in  numerous  branches  in  the  North 
these  names.  Since  1844  more  than  30  expedi-  park  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
tions  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  these  monntwns,  flows  nearly  200  m.  N.  before  it 
wild  regions,  nearly  all  of  them  for  the  V.  S.  finds  a  passage  across  the  range  to  the  E. 
government,  and  since  the  bill  and  appropria^-  The  sources  of  these  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
tions  of  congress  of  March,  18S8,  the  object  of  Atlantic  intoriock  with  the  branches  of  the 
most  of  them  has  been  the  determination  of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  whose  outlet  is  the  Pa- 
most  practicable  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  cific;  and  the  passage  of  the  streams  named 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  The  through  the  range  determines  the  route  of  two 
information  thus  aoqnu-ed  is  embodied  in  the  of  the  Hues  of  travel  between  the  valley  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  report,  memoir,  and  maps,  pre-  Mississippi  and  California.  Further  N.  the 
pared  by  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  U.  S.  topo-  drainage  of  the  E.  slopes  is  into  the  Yellow- 
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stone  and  tlse  lieail  watera  of  the  Missouri,  ta  stands  prominent  among  the  otlier  peiiks  at 
which,  flowing  JJ.  W.  along  the  E.  base  of  the  an  elevation  of  aliout  14,000  feet  ahove  the 
mountain,  attain  to  such  depth  in  the  U.  W.  level  of  the  sea.  The  chwacter  of  the  moon- 
portion  of  Nebraska  that  steamboats  ascend  to  taina  of  California  and  the  heights  of  the  prin- 
the  Great  falls  at  the  base  of  the  Eoeky  cipal  peaks  are  given  in  the  artide  Oalieoebia, 
niouhtaias  and  more  than  3,500  m.  from  the  vol.  It,  p.  250.  Through  Ore^n  and  Washing- 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Mississippi,  On  ton  territory  the  distinction  is  still  eontinurf 
the  opposite  side  the  drainage  is  into  the  9,  or  between  the  main  range  or  the  Sierra  Kevada, 
Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  into  here  known  as  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the 
the  N.  or  Olai'k's  fork  of  the  same.  The  hills  near  the  Pacific  or  the  Coast  range.  A 
sources  of  the  latter  nearly  reach  some  of  the  remarkable  feature  in  the  former  range  is  the 
branches  of  the  upper  Missouri,  and  the  pass  complete  barrier  it  forms  to  the  drainage  of 
known  as  Lewis  and  Clark's  in  lat,  47°  is  the  waters  on  its  E.  side  toward  the  Pacific 
through  one  of  the  depressions  where  these  No  outlet  is  afibrded  to  these  from  the  6.  ter- 
waters  nearly  meet.  This  is  the  most  north-  mination  of  the  range  at  the  extreme  end  of 
era  pass  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  route  the  peninsula,  in  the  latitude  of  the  tropic  of 
of  the  proposed  northern  railroad  to  the  Pa-  Cancer,  to  the  Columbia  river  in  lat.  46°.  This 
cifio.  In  British  America  the  Eocky  moun-  great  stream  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
tains  divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  course  makes  the  boundary  between  Oregon 
those  which  flow  into  Hudson's  hay,  as  the  and  Washington,  and  drains  the  wide  valleys 
Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca,  and  also  from  that  stretch  E.  to  the  mwn  range  of  the 
Mackenzie's  river,  whose  outlet  is  the  AreUc  Eocky  mountains — its  N.  or  Clark's  fork,  as  al- 
ocean, — The  next  great  range  of  the  Rocky  ready  remarked,  reaching  to  the  sources  of  the 
mOTintaina  toward  the  W.  is  that  called  the  Missouri,  and  its  8.  or  Lewis's  fork,  called  also 
Wahsatch  mountains,  lying  8.  from  Great  Salt  Snake  river,  being  fed  by  nnmerons  branches 
lake,  and  under  this  and  other  names  passing  that  flow  through  thevaUeysamong  the  moun- 
N.  to  the  E.  of  that  lake.  Towai'd  the  S.  W,  tains  N.  E.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  where  also  rise 
this  mountainous  region  is  traeed  along  the  W.  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Sweet- 
side  of  the  Colorado  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada,  water,  which  flowsinto  the  N.  fork  of  the  Platte 
which  bounds  California  on  the  E.  In  Utah  river.  By  the  Columbia  river  consequently, 
the  monntains  spread  over  a  wide  district,  and  although  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  the 
the  ridges  of  the  several  groups  lie  in  various  cascades  in  its  passage  through  the  Sierra  Ne- 
directions,  the  oourae  of  those  known  as  the  vada,  is  one  of  the  most  important  routes 
Uintah  mountains,  E.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  being  across  the  mountains.  In  the  N.  W.  pai-t  of 
E.  and  W.  The  only  drain^e  from  these  Washington  temtoiy  the  Coast  range  is  pene- 
raountwns  into  the  ocean  is  from  their  E.  and  trated  by  deep  straits  and  bays  from  the  Pa- 
N.  sides.  By  the  Colorado  the  waters  are  cifio,  and  fine  navigable  waters  extend  into  the 
conducted  8.  W.  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  heart  of  this  territory  between  the  two  ranges 
Oaliforaia  in  lat.  83",  and  by  lewis's  fork  of  of  monntwns.  The  Coast  range  traverses  the 
the  Columbia  N.  W.  to  the  Pacific  in  lat.  46°.  central  portion  of  Vancouver's  island  for  its 
Nearlythewholedistancebetweenthesepoints,  whole  length,  and  on  the  mainland  in  British 
and  for  a  width  of  about  10°  of  longitude,  Columbia  the  Sierra  Kevada  continues  north- 
etretching  E.  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  a  vast  ward,  and  is  crossed  by  Fraser  river,  the  out- 
territory  but  little  explored,  from  4,000  to  let  of  which  is  in  the  gulf  of  Georgia  opposite 
5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  known  the  8.  portion  of  Vancouver's  island.  Though 
to  abound  in  rivei-s  and  lakes,  some  of  them  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  its  range  between  Oali- 
salt,  from  which  there  is  no  outlet  into  the  fornia  and  Nevada  territory  is  crossed  by  no 
ocean.  Into  this  great  interior  basin  flow  all  rivers,  several  of  the  streams  which  flow  down 
the  waters  that  fall  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  its  E,  sWpes  have  their  sources  high  np  on  the 
Wahsatch  range  and  the  E.  slope  of  the  8ierra  summits,  and  near  those  which  flow  down  the 
Nevada.  In  the  British  possessions  this  por-  W.  slopes.  Several  depressions  are  met  with 
tion  of  the  chain  unites  with  the  main  dividing  at  these  points,  which  serve  as  passes  for  the 
range  of  the  Eocky  mountains, — The  western  routes  from  Sonora,  Sacramento,  and  Marys- 
portion  of  the  Rooky  mountain  chain  com-  ville  to  the  E.  By  the  cafion  of  Carson  river 
mences  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  the  range  is  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  about 
Lower  California,  and  follows  this  to  its  juac-  Y,350  feet;  and  by  the  Truokee  pass,  where 
tion  with  the  mdnland.  Entering  the  state  of  the  waters  of  the  Tuba  river  and  those  of  the 
California,  it  soon  branches  into  two  ranges,  Truokee,  flowing  E.,  nearly  meet  each  other, 
the  principal  one,  known  as  the  8ierra  Nevada  the  elevation  is  about  6,000  feet.  From  these 
or  Snowy  mountains,  passing  through  the  state  passes  the  route  is  N.E.tothemain  road,  which 
at  a  distance  of  about  160  m.  from  the  coast,  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  N.  portion  of 
while  the  inferior  group  of  parallel  ridges,  California,  and  which  toward  the  E.  passes  by 
known  as  the  Coast  range,  keeps  within  10  to  the  Humboldt  mountains  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
50  m.  of  tlie  Paoiflc  shore,  till  it  again  becomes  To  the  E.  of  Salt  Lake  this  route  continues 
connected  with  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  con-  across  the  Wahsatch  mountains  to  the  Great 
fused  groups  in  N,  California,  where  Mt.  Shas-  South  pass  through  the  Wind  Biver  mountaina 
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Juat  8.  of  Fiemoiit'a  peak,  and  thence  down  several  species  ol  heliaatliiis  (sunflower),  and 
theSweetwaterto  theNorth  fork  of  the  Platte  in  the  month  of  September,  when  thoy  are 
river.  A  more  soutbem  route  connects  Pike's  mostly  in  hloom,  the  whole  country  resemhlea 
peak  with  the  Utah  valley,  and  thence  turning  a  vast  garden.— The  prevailing  rock  forma- 
8.  W.  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  near  its  June-  tions  of  the  several  ranges  aro  the  meta- 
tion  with  the  OoiBt  range  in  S.  California,  meet-  morphio  gneisa,  granites,  porphyries,  and  mi- 
ing  here  the  rente  ftom  Santa  F6  through  New  caceoas  slates,  the  last  named  and  talcose 
Mexico,  and  the  still  more  southern  one  from  slates  also  heing  most  common  in  the  extreme 
Texas,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Gila  W.  ranges.  Along  the  E.  range  they  are 
and  crosses  this  river  and  the  Colorado  at  flanked  by  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous  strata 
(heir  junction. — While  the  Eocky  mountains  of  the  plains,  which  crop  out  in  succession 
exhibit  in  portions  of  the  chain  a  parallelism  against  the  granitic  masses  of  the  mountains, 
of  ridges,  with  no  prominent  elevations  greatly  and  the  latter  were  evidently  uplifted  with 
esceeding  in  height  the  average  summit  level  these,  thus  indicating  that  the  elevation  of  the 
(features  which  more  partionlarly  characterize  Eocky  mountains  was  subsequent  to  the  creta- 
the  Appalachian  system),  the  contour  of  the  ceous  period.  The  granites  are  very  generally 
surface  is  in  general  mudi  more  irregular  than  highly  feldspathic,  and  in  several  of  the  ranges 
that  of  the  AUeghanies,  owing  to  the  frequent  these  and  the  other  metamorphio  rooks  con- 
occurrence  of  deep  transverse  valleys  and  ca-  tain  numerous  metalliferous  veins.  Their  pro- 
fiona,  which,  worn  back  toward  the  saminits,  daolion  is  partioularly  noticed  in  the  articles 
give  to  these  the  serrated  aspect  from  which  CALiroKHii,  Gold,  and  Pike's  Peak.  (See 
originated  the  Spanish  name  tieTTos.  Many  of  also  Mekocbt,  and  SitVEB.)  In  varions  parts 
the  mountains  are  also  of  granitic  structure,  of  the  chain  coal  beds  aro  met  'with,  and  car- 
dud  assume  in  a  marked  degree  the  alpine  boniferous  limestones  of  later  formation  than 
character  of  precipitous  and  rn^ed  peaks,  as  is  the  true  coal  measures.  The  coal  appears  to 
seen  especially  in  the  Wind  River  mountdns.  belong  to  these  measures,  and  it  is  also  found 
Several  of  the  principal  summits,  which  rise  together  with  lignite  of  tertiary  age;  and  such 
conaderably  above  the  genera!  height  of  the  is  believed  to  be  the  character  of  all  the  coal 
monntains,  have  already  been  named.  They  beds  of  the  8.  W.  portions  of  the  Rocky 
occur  both  on  the  extreme  E.  and  W.  ranges,  momitain  chain.  A  locality  is  noticed  in  the 
and  none  of  them,  except  Mt.  St.  Ellas,  it  article  Peteolbum,  where  bituminous  coal 
is  believed,  attain  a  greater  height  than  16,000  and  beds  of  sandstone  are  found  associated 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  British  Columbia  are  with  springs  of  rock  oil.  In  the  vicinity  of 
two  important  summits  on  the  E,  range,  in  Santa  Pfi  bituminous  coal  and  thick  beds  of 
about  lat  63°,  J4t.  Brown  and  Mt.  Hooker,  black  shales  were  examined  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
the  one  estimated  at  16,000  feet,  and  the  other  Blake,  who  refen-ed  tliem  to  the  age  of  the 
at  15,700.  To  the  If.  of  these  the  range  true  coal  measures ;  and  he  was  led  to  believe 
gradually  declines  toward  the  Arctic  ocean,  tliat  impoi-tant  beds  of  coal  might  be  discov- 
In  this  northern  portion  of  the  chain  the  sum-  ered  by  exploring  for  them  at  varions  points 
mits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  N.  and  8,  along  the  whole  I'ange  of  mountains 
such  is  the  case  with  the  h^hest  peato  lying  through  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  into  Ne- 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  Those  braska  and  beyond.  Near  the  gold  mines,  20 
of  the  Wind  River  monntains  were  found  by  m,  S.  W.  fi'om  Santa  ~Ei  toward  Albuquerque, 
Fremont  thus  clothed  in  Angust,  the  snow  ex-  Mr.  Blake  also  reports  the  occurrence  of  an- 
tending  1,000 feet  belowthe  crests.  Belowthe  thracite.  The  gold  mines  of  this  region  range 
snow  line  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the  with  those  of  Pike's  peak,  which  are  800 
dark  evergreen  growth  of  ihe  hemlock,  spruce,  m.  further  K. ;  but  they  were  known  and 
balsam  flr,  and  tall  pines;  and  stilt  further  worked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  one  desert- 
down  are  interspersed  among  them  the  birch  ed  mine  in  the  monntains,  called  Los  Oerillos, 
beech,  cherry,  and  varions  other  trees,  while  havmg  been  opened,  it  is  supposed,  previous 
along  the  streams  are  found  groves  of  cotton-  to  1680.  The  deposit  mines  of  this  region  are 
wood  and  willow.  Over  large  districts,  how-  on  the  slopes  of  subordinate  or  outlying  ridges 
ever,  the  forest  growth  is  often  exceedingly  of  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
sparse,  and  even  the  grass  that  covers  the  pMns,  chain,  and  are  worked  like  the  dry  diggings 
and  upon  which  travellers  depend  for  the  sus-  of  California,  The  gravel  contains  coarse 
tenance  of  their  animals,  is  parched  and  diaap-  gold,  and  is  found  fi'om  30  to  60  and  even  100 
pears  in  the  long  droughts  to  which  these  re-  feet  below  the  surface.  The  deposits  are  ex- 
gions  BO  remote  from  the  sea  aro  subject.  In  tensive  and  rich,  hut  owing  to  lack  of  water 
the  sandy  regions  along  the  N.  fork  of  Platte  are  worked  to  great  disadvantage.  In  the 
river  above  Laramie  river  an  extraordmary  winter  recourse  is  even  had  to  snow,  which  is 
growth  of  artemisias  and  other  odoriferous  collected  and  melted  by  artificial  heat;  and 
plants  is  noUced  by  Fremont.  They  abound  in  at  other  times  the  gravel  is  transported  to  the 
the  river  bottoms  and  on  the  hills,  growing  to  nearest  water  courses.  Many  nuggets  worth 
the  height  of  2  or  8  feet  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  from  $60  to  $80  each  have  been  found,  and 
dumps.  A  multitude  of  flowering  plants  one  valued  at  $1,800,  and  another  at  $2,000, 
abound  in  this  region,  among  which  prevail  The  gold  is  fine,  being  rated  at  $20  the  ounce. 
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TIiosQ  deposite  havo  been  worked  since  1828,  ent;    the  skin  is  ordinarily  covered  witli  soft 

and  their  yield  has  proved  very  variable,  being  fur,  but  sometimes  interspersed  witli  liristJea 

estimated  in  184T  to  liave  amounted  annually  or  spines;  tail  hairy, or  naked  and  scaly.    Few 

to  from   |3O,0OO   to  $350,000,   fdnoe 'which  of  tJiem  have  been  domesticated ;  tlie  flesh  of 

time  it  has  fallen  off  to  a  few  hundred  dollars,  some  is  eaten,  and  the  skin  is  often  used  for 

Beside  occurring  ia  deposits,  the  gold  is  also  fur ;   though  small,  their  numhers,  gnawing 

found  in  quarts  veins,  which  have  been  work-  habits,  and  disposition  to  hoard  up  food,  render 

ed  to  some  extent.    It  is  also  noticed  in  one  them  in  many  instances  very  great  pests.— The 

place  in  the  nnusaal  repository  of  stratified  order  comprises  such  animals  as  the  oapibara, 

quartzose  sandstone,  supposed    to  be  of  the  beaver,  porcupine,  squiiTel,  marmot,  dormouse, 

carboniferous  period,  and  in  great  ferrngiaona  rat,  hamster,  lemming,  jerboa,  hare,'rabbit, 

beds  belonging  to    the  stratLflod   formations,  muskrat,  Guinea  pig,  agouti,  and  chinchilla. 

Silver  oi'es  are  reported  to  oooar  near  Albu-  Wagler  divides  them  into  Xepcrina  or  hares, 

querqne,  and  in  Los  OoriUos,  IB  m.  from  Santa  eaviina  or  cavies,   Kyetricina  or  porcupines, 

F&  Mr.  Blake  examined  several  argentiferoua  emtorina,  or  beavers,  marina  or  rats,  pmmmo' 

veins  in    a  porphyritio  rock,    the  ,  principal  ryetina  or  Band  r&ts,  georkychi  or  canicularis  or 

minerals  being  galena  and  blende  with  copper  mole  rats,  cMwMUina  or  chinchillas,  dipoda  or 

and  iron  pyrites.    Valuable  silver  mines  are  jerboas,  myomina  or  dormice,  and  seiuriTia  or 

worked   near   Franklin  (El  Paso),    on  the  S.  squirrels.     Waterhouse  divides  them  into  the 

border  of  New  Mexico.    Rich  copper  ores  are  5  families  of  leporidm,  kyetricid(e,  muridts,  aeiu, 

found,  bnt   not    worked,   in  the   mountains  rida,  and  aaceomyidmf  all  represented  in  North 

containing  the  gold  mines,  and  native  copper  America,  and  tho  last  peculiar  to  it.    No  in- 

flnd  the  red  oxide  are  met  with  near  Jemez  digenons  rodent  is  common  to  Europe  and 

in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.    Magnetic  North  America,  unless  in  the  questionable  in- 

and  specular  iron  ores  of  excellent  character  stances  of  the  heaver  and  Parry's  spermophile; 

are  found  near  Santa  56  in  large  quantities,  and  tho  North  American  species  do  not  extend 

An  account  of  the  variety  of  turquoise  found  to  South  America.    Eodents  foi-m  nearly  J  of 

in  this  region  is  g^ven  under  OHALcniimiTi.  all  mammals,  and  in  North  America  J  of  all 

Of  the  mineral  productions  of  the  central  re-  the  land  mammals,  this  last  containing  about  J 

giou,  the  best  known  is  the  salt  of  Utah,  for  of  all  the  described  species;  of  the  HQiiuTels, 

notices  of  which  see  G-keat  Salt  Lake,  and  neai'ly  J-  of  all  known  species  are  fonnd  within 

Salt.     In  Arizona  near  the  GUa  river  are  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  the  pouched 

several  mines  containing  rich    argentiferous  rats  are  entirely  American ;  of  the  rat  family, 

copper  ores.  the  field  mice  are  best  represented  in  North 

ROD.     See  Peboh.  America ;  of  the  porcupine  femily,  more  than 

EODENTIA,  an  order  of  mammals  charao-  J  are  South  American,  the  capibara,  the  lar- 

terized  hy  the  chisel  shape  of  the  incisors,  gest  living  rodent,  being  among  them,  itself 

adapted  for  gnawing  the  hard  vegetable  sub-  greatly  surpassed  in  size  by  the  extinct  eaHori- 

stances  upon  which  they  principally  feed,  such  dea  Ohioemis  of  North  America ;  while  many 

as  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees,  hard-shelled  species  of  hares  are  found  in  North  America, 

nuts,  and  occasionally  bony  structures   like  only  one  is  met  with  in  South  America. — The 

ivory.    They  correspond  to  the  fflirea  of  Lin-  glenoid  cavity  is  longitudinal  in  direction ;  the 

mens,  and  tha  prsnaieulantia  of  Uliger;  the  interparietal  is  frequently  ft  distinct  bone  even 

ordinal  name  is  derived  from  the  Iiatin  rodeo,  in  adults,  the  intermaxillaries  greatly  devel- 

to  gnaw.    Rodents  are  generally  of  small  size,  oped,  anterior  orbital  opening  large,  and  the 

numerous  in  species,  very  prolific,  and  found  in  orbits  lateral,  often  very  larae  and  not  entirely 

aU  parts  of  the  globe.    They  are  nnguionlated,  separated  from  the  temporal  foss^,  the  latter 

and  in  most  tho  hind  parts  of  the  body  and  being  in  many  very  smaU;  the  intermasillaries 

hmbs  exceed  the  front  in  length,  so  that  they  accommodating  the  upper  incisors,  the  maxil- 

leap  rather  than  walk,  in  some  (as  the  jerboa)  laries  are  pushed  very  fer  back,  and  form  a 

the  disproportion  being  so  great  that  they  re-  large  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  the 

aemble  the  kangaroos  in  their  mode  of  progres-  palate  bone  entering  into  it  slightly,  if  at  ail ; 

Bion,  which  they  also  come  near  in  many  points  the  nasal  bones  are  so  long  that  the  opening 

of  dentition  and  internal  structure;  they  have  of  the  nose  is  generally  veiy  near  tho  end  of 

no  canines;  the  skull  is  small  and  flat,  with  the  snont;  the  npper  hp  is  either  distinctly 

the  jaws,  especially  the  lower  one,  strong;  cleft,  with  a  small  naked  muffle,  divided  by  a 

tho  snout  is  usually  provided  with  long  mons-  vertical  groove  separating  the  nostrils,  as  in 

taches ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  small,  but  the  rats  and  squirrels ;  or  the  muzzle  is  obtuse, 

the  cheeks  often  form  largo  pouches  in  which  as  in  the  porcupine,  with  the  muffle  clothed 

they  convoy  food  to  their  burrows;  the  legs  with  fine  velvety  hiurs,  the  upper  lip  rarely 

are  short  in  most,  for  walking  or  climbing,  in  cleft,  and  with  seldom  any  groove  between  the 

the  flying  squirrels  provided  with  a  membrane  nostrils.     The  usual  number  of  dorsal  vertebriB 

extending  from  tho  sides,  which  answers  the  is  13,  in  some  there  being  12  or  14,  of  the  lum- 

purposa  of  a  paraehnte ;  many,  lite  the  beaver  bar  6  or  7,  and  of  tho  sacral  4 ;  the  clavicles 

and  muskrat,  are  excellent  swimmers  and  div-  are  almost  always  present,  but  aro  very  small 

era;  the  thumb  is  aover  opposable,  when  pres-  in  the  hares  and  absent  in  the  cavies;  the 
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bones  of  the  forearm  arc  close  together,  hut  less,  in  the  former  case  ceasing  to  grow  after  a 

rarely  anchyloaed ;  the  fore  feet  have  almost  certain  period,  or  when  the  animal  reaches 

always  4  well  developed  toes,  with  a  rudiment-  maturity,  in  the  latter,  like  the  incisors,  eon- 

ary  inner  one  or  thumb,  and  are  commonly  tinuing  to  increase  irom  the  h^e  as  they  are 

iiaed  like  hands;  the  bones  of  the  wrist  are  worn  away  at  the  crown;  in  the  squirrels  and 

distinct,  with  tJiecsjiMj^wM  generally  divided;  rats,  which  have  rooted  molars,  subsisting  on 

the  tibia  and  fibula  are  distinct  in  many,  but  in  oily  nuts,   flesh,   and   similar  soft   food,  meir 

rats  and  Lares  are  joined;  the  hind  feet  are  abrasion  is  less  rapid,  and  less  deptli  of  crown 

usually  5-toed,  bnt  sometimes  with  4  or  8,  and  is  needed,  and  this  is  firmly  implanted ;  in  the 

occasionally  with  a  supernumerary  bone  on  the  beaver,  porcnpine,  and  agouti,  living  on  coarser 

inner  side  of  the  tarsus.    The  ineisors,  except  vegetable  food,  their  roots  are  incomplete,  the 

in  the  hare  family  (where  there  are  4  upper  crowns  are  more  rapidly  worn,  end  the  growth 

ones),  are  3  in  each  jaw,  so  aotmg  upon  each  is  effected  Itom  the  matris  at  the  base  during 

other  that  their  oppodng  surfaces  keep  the  a  considerable  period  of  the  animal's  life,  the 

edges  always  slmrp ;  tley  are  covered  with  teeth  being  implanted,  like  incisors,  by  an  un- 

enamel  only  on  the  anterior  snrfoce,  secreted  divided  continuation  of  the  crown ;    in  the 

by  the  membrane  lining  the  anterior  wall  of  Lares  and  cavies  the  molars  are  rootless,  and 

the  socket,  the  wearing  away  of  the  softer  pos-  growth  continues  during  life,  they  being  more 

torior  portion  keeping  the  chisel  edge ;  in  the  or  less  curved,  and  the  sockets  sometimes  open 

SmTowing  genera  they  are  wider  than  deep,  at  the  base.  The  molars  are  formed  principally 
onbtless  to  cut  off  roots,  which  would  other-  of  dentine,  the  harder  enamel  making  loops  or 
wise  be  in  the  way  of  their  excavations;  those  penetratingfolds,  and  sometimesan  outer  layer; 
of  the  upper  jaw  are  always  shorter  than  the  esternnl  to  the  enamel  is  the  cement,  entering 
lower,  and  usually  describe  f  of  a  circle,  the  but  little  into  the  structure  of  the  rooted  mo- 
longer  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  forming  a  smaller  lai-3,  bnt  filling  the  interstices  between  the 
segment  of  a  larger  circle,  the  part  within  the  enamel  folds  in  the  rootless  ones,  and  binding 
socket  {which  is  by  far  the  longest)  being  of  the  different  parts  together ;  the  crowns  are 
course  taken  into  the  account ;  the  sockets  of  flattened,  the  transverse  folds  of  enamel  consti- 
the  latter  estend  below  or  on  the  inner  side  of  tuting  generic  distincdons ;  in,  the  frugivorous 
the  molars  to  the  back  part  of  the  Jaw ;  as  they  genera  the  crown  is  very  flat,  in  the  omnivor- 
are  worn  away  at  the  tip,  additional  dental  ous  divided  into  blunt  tubercles,  and  in  the  car- 
matter  is  supplied  at  the  base,  pushing  them  nivorous  studded  with  points.  All  molars  be- 
forward  and  keeping  them  of  uniform,  length ;  yond  8  on  eaoh  side  of  each  jaw  are  premolars, 
the  lower  incisors  sometimes  move  indepen-  which  have  replaced  deciduous  or  milk  teeth, 
dently  of  each  other,  &om  the  non-consolida-  The  stomach  has  generally  the  transverse  di- 
tion  of  the  symphysis ;  deciduous  incisors  m'e  ameter  greater  than  the  vertical,  the  oesophagus 
found  only  in  the  hare  family.  That  these  usually  entering  near  the  middle  of  the  upper 
teeth  arc  kept  sharp  and  of  proper  length  by  surface,  the  pyloric  separated  from  the  cardiac 
attrition  against  each  other  is  proved  by  their  portion  by  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  con- 
enormous  growtlt  when  an  opposing  tooth  has  sfriction;  the  intestinal  canal  is  generally  very 
been  lost  by  accident ;  the  growth  follows  the  long,  divided  into  small  and  large,  the  latter 
natural  curve  of  the  incisor,  so  that  it  returns  sometimeslongerthan  the  former  andhnrdlyex- 
to  some  portion  of  the  head,  piercing  skin,  ceedingthemin width;  thectecumisoftenvory 
muscles,  and  bone,  rendering  mastication  im-  large,  and  divided  by  numerous  septa;  it  is  want- 
possible,  and  the  animal  perishes  of  starvation,  ing  in  the  dormouse.  The  liver  is  very  laree, 
The  incisors  are  separated  by  a  considerable  with  the  usual  B  principal  lobes,  the  gall  bladder 
space  from  the  molars,  so  that  they  are  not  wanting  in  the  rat  family ;  tlie  pancreas  is  also 
adapted  for  seizing  or  tearing  living  prey,  very  large,  and  generally  divided  into  3  por- 
thongh  not  a  few  of  the  order  (as  the  rats)  tions;  the  spleen  oceupies  its  usual  poation. 
eshibit  decided  carnivorous  propenMties ;  the  In  the  species  which  hibernate,  the  vertebral 
aotof  gnawing  is  facilitated  by  the  longitudinal  artery  is  considerably  larger  than,  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  permitting  motion  carotid,  the  basilar  artery  forming  the  greater 
forward  and  backward,  bnt  not  from  side  to  part  of  the  circle  of  "Willis  and  giving  off  the 
aide  in  most  cases.  The  incisors  vary  in  color  cerebral  arteries ;  the  esternal  jugular  vein  re- 
from  whitish  to  bright  orange  and  reddish  ceives  the  principal  portion  of  the  blood  from 
brown ;  they  are  generally  smooth,  but  in  the  brain,  and  the  vertebral  vein  communicates 
some  are  longitudinally  grooved.  Eight  ia  with  it ;  this  disposition  of  the  veins,  however, 
the  smallest  number  of  the  molar  teeth,  viz.,  is  fonnd  in  non-hibernating  rodents  and  in 
in  the  Australian  water  rat  (Aydrmnya) ;  in  other  orders  of  mammals,  and  is,  according  to 
the  rats  the  normal  number  is  fr|,  though  Cuvier,  a  provision  connected  rather  with  the 
this  is  not  constant;  in  the  porcupines  there  dependentposition  of  the  head  than  with  hiber- 
are  always  f ij ;  in  most  squirrels  an  extra  nation.  The  brain  is  small,  and  in  the  feeble 
small  tooth  occurs  in  advance  of  the  rows  of  and  strictly  herbivorous  species  resembles  that 
the  upper  jaw,  deciduous  ia  the  adults;  and  of  birds;  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  broad 
the  greatest  number  in  the  order  is  in  the  hares,  behind,  gradually  tapering  forward,  but  in  the 
fij.    The  molars  maybe  eitherrootedorroot-  larger  ones  more  nearly  cu-cular  as  in  car- 
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niTora;  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  he  remained  over  a  month,  engaged  in  negotia- 

convolutiona,  the  order  belonging  to  the  lissert-  tions  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 

eephala  of  Owen  (see  Mamwalu.)  ;  the  oerebel-  friendly  relations.    A  demand  made  by  the 

lam  is  moderate,  and  scarcely  at  all  covered  by  Tunisian  minister  for  tribute  was  promptly  de- 

the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum;  the(«ier-  nied.    In  the  spring  of  1811,  whiJo  lying  off 

cula  qaadrtgemina  are  very  large,  the  anterior  Annapolis  in  his  flag  ship,  the  President,  44, 

the  larger ;  the  characters  of  the  braia  place  Oapt.  Ludlow,  Com.  Eodgera  received  intelli- 

the  rodents  nest  above  the  marsupials. — This  genoe    that   a  seaman    had    been    impressed 

order  is  generally  considered  as  displaying  very  from   an  American  brig  off  Sandy  Hook  by 

little  intelligence,  though  manifesting  (as  the  an  English  frigate.    He  sdled  for  that  point 

beaver)  some  of  the  moat  remarkable  instincts ;  without  delay,  and  on  May  19,  when  a  few 

but  tlio  rat  certainly  shows  an  adaptation  of  leagues  to  the  southward  of  New  York,  disoov- 

means  to  ends,  under  circumstances  often  the  ered  a  vessel  of  war,  and  immediately  gave 

most  unnatural  and  uuespeoted,  which  makes  chase  to  her,  the  President  showing  American 

it  hard  to  draw  the  line  between  animal  in-  colors.    Abont  SJ-  P.  M-she  came  up  with  the 

Btiiict  and  intelligence.    There  is  in  many  an  Btranger,aBd  hailed,makiugtheusual  inquiry: 

extraordinary  development  of  the  sexual  ap-  '"  What  ship  is  that?"  to  which  no  answer  was 

pendages,  some  of  which  are  very  complex  and  given ;  but,  after  a  little  delay,  the  same  in- 

Eecidiar  to  the  order ;  the  testes  are  generally  qniry  was  made  froia  her,  followed  by  a  shot, 
irger  than  the  kidneys,  and  in  most  are  not  which  entered  the  President's  mainmast.  An 
coiitiuned  in  a  scrotum,  tut  beneath  the  skin  engagement  ensued,  which  lasted  but  a  short 
of  the  perineum;  the  intromittent  organ  is  va-  time,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  antagonist 
rioiisly  directed,  with  an  internal  bone,  and  in  of  the  President  was  the  weaker  ship,  and  was 
some  armed  with  a  formidable  apparatus  of  much  crippled.  The  President  therefore  ceased 
horns,  spines,  and  serrations;  the  preputial  her  fire,  and  hailing  again,  was  answered  by  the 
glands  are  often  largely  developed,  secreting  stranger  that  she  was  a  "British ship  of  war." 
in  the  beaver  the  drug  castoreum,  once  much  Com.  Eodgers  now  gave  the  name  of  his  own 
used  as  an  antispasmodic ;  the  uterus  is  2-  ship,  and  showing  lights  remained  near  the 
horned ;  the  mammary  glands  vary  from  4  in  other  until  daylight,  when  she  was  boarded 
the  Guinea  pig  to  12  or  14  in  the  agouti.  Eo-  and  discovered  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Little  Belt, 
dents  have  existed  from  the  earliest  tertiary  of  23  guns,  Oapt.  Bingham,  She  had  suffered 
epoch,  presenting  genera  sometimes  different  severely,  81  of  her  crew  having  been  killed  and 
from,  and  sometimes  the  same  as  the  present,  wounded;  and  the  ship  much  out  up.  She  de- 
R0DGEB3,  Josh,  aa  officer  of  the  IT.  S.  cliued  receiving  assistance,  and  the  sliips  part- 
navy,  born  in  Maryland  in  17T1,  died  in  Philar  ed.  The  accounts  given  by  the  two  command- 
delpMa  in  Aug.  1838.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  ers  of  this  affair  differed  materially,  pai-ticularly 
lieutenant,  March  9, 1798,  and  was  the  executive  as  to  t!ie  flrit^  of  the  first  gun,  and  it  widened 
officer  of  the  frigate  Constellation,  the  flag  ship  the  breach  which  already  existed  between  the 
of  Commodore  Truatun,  when  she  captured  the  two  nations.  On  June  31,  1812,  within  an 
French  frigate  L'Insurgente  off  Nevis,  Feb.  9,  hour  alter  receiving  official  intelligenee  of  the 
1799.  The  French  ship  was  taken  possession  of  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  against 
by  Lieut.  Eodgers,  who  soon  found  himself  in  a  Great  Britain,  Oom.  Eodgers  sailed  from  New 
very  critical  position.  Her  decks  were  covered  Torkin  command  of  aequadrouconsistingof  the 
with  wreck  as  well  as  with  dead  and  wounded,  President,  which  still  bore  his  flag,  the  iJnited 
and  the  prisoners  were  inclined  to  rise.  A  gale  States,  44,  Congress,  38,  Hornet,  18,  and  Ar- 
separated  the  ships,  and  he  was  compelled  to  gus,  16.  The  sijuadron  ran  off  to  the  8.  E., 
mani^e  thefrigateandwatohtheprisonerswith  and  on  June  33  a  British  frigate  was  disoov- 
a  very  weai  prize  crew  for  8  days,  when  he  re-  ered,  to  which  a  general  chase  was  given.  The 
joined  the  Constellation  in  the  harbor  of  St.  President  was  much  the  fastest  ship  of  the 
Christopher.  In  March,  1799,  he  was  made  a  squadron,  and  at  4  P.  M.  was  witliin  gun-shot 
captain,  and  appointed  to  the  Maryland,  30,  in  astern  of  the  English  ship,  when  a  running 
which  ship  he  made  a  cruise  upon  tho  West  fight  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of 
India  station.  In  1803  he  was  appointed  to  the  forward  main  deck  guns  of  the  Pi-csident 
the  John  Adams,  33,  attached  to  the  Mediter-  burst,  killing  and  wounding  16,  Oom.  Eodgera 
ranean  squadron,  which  at  that  time  had  com-  being  among  the  wounded.  Soon  afterward  the 
menced  operations  agmost  Tripoli.  In  June,  British  commander  commenced  lightening  his 
1803,  Capt.  Eodgers,  in  the  John  Adams,  in  ship  of  her  boats,  spars,  anchors,  water,  &o, 
company  with  the  Euteqjrise,  12,  successfully  As  Oom.  Eodgers  found  it  impossible  to  come 
attacked  a  Tripolitan  ember  of  22  guns  and  up  with  her  without  doin^  thosame,  and  there- 
several  gun  boats  at  anchor  in  a  bay  near  Trip-  by  breaking  up  his  crmse,  the  pursuit  was 
oli.  In  1804  Oapt.  Eodgers  commanded  the  abandoned.  It  was  afterward  ascertained  that 
frigate  Congress,  38,  in  the  squadron  employed  the  ship  chased  was  the  Belvidera,  36,  Oapt. 
against  Tripoli  under  Commodore  Barron,  Byron,  which  suffered  severely  aloft  and  had  7 
whom  in  1805  he  succeeded  in  the  command,  killed  and  wounded,  Oapt.  Byron  muong  the. 
After  the  diplomatic  settlement  with  Tripoli,  ho  latter.  The  loss  of  the  Pi-esident  was  32  kiUed 
proceeded  with  his  squadron  to  Tunis,  where  and  wounded.     Com.  Eodgera  extended  this 
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cruise  nearly  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  British  by  great  exertion  managed  to  reach  Phikdel- 
channel,  thetioe  to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Bos-  phia  just  aa  the  vote  was  being  talten,  entering 
ton  by  way  of  the  Azores  and  Grand  Banks.  It  the  hall  with  the  spurs  on  his  boota.  When, 
occapied  about  70  days,  and  tlie  result  was  the  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  a  ooavention  of  the 
capture  of  7  British  merchantmen,  and  the  re-  people  of  Delaware  was  called  for  the  purpose 
capture  of  one  American.  Oom.  Eodgers  made  of  framing  a  new  constitution  and  electing  dele- 
other  cruises  in  the  President  duriog  the  war,  gates  to  the  new  congress,  the  loyalists  and  the 
but  the  British  packet  Swallow,  with  a  large  moderate  war  party  had  amaiority,  and  Eodney 
amount  of  specie  on  hoard,  and  the  schooner  was  rejected.  He  went  subsequently  to  the 
Highflier,  were  the  only  government  Tessels  army,  commanding  the  Delaware  line  in  his 
captured  by  him.  No  vessels  of  war  were  ever  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  he  still  con- 
seen  by  him  except  in  squadron  or  under  cir-  tinned  a  member  of  the  council  of  safety  and 
cumBtancea  that  prevented  an  engagement,  of  the  committee  of  inspection,  in  those  ca- 
though  he  completely  ran  the  gauntlet  among  paoities  he  contributed  much  to  the  success 
British  cruisers,  partionlarly  in  a  cruise  to  tlie  of  the  revolataonaJ-y  cause.  In  1777  he  was 
TFest  Indies  and  along  the  American  coast  in  chosen  president  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  in 
1814.  In  June,  3814,  he  was  appointed  to  the  which  position  he  remained  4  years,  declining 
new  frigate  Guerriei-e,  and  rendered  important  areeleetion  in  1782.  He  was  immediately  made 
services  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  From  a  delegate  to  congress,  but  it  does  not  appear 
April,  1815,  to  Dec.  1834,  he  served  as  presi-  that  he  ever  took  his  seat, 
dent  of  the  boai'd  of  navy  commissioners,  and  BODNEY,  Geoeok  Bbydoes,  baron,  an  Eng- 
from  1824  to  1837  in  command  of  the  squadron  lish  admiral,  bom  at  Walton-upoo-Thames, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  his  return  from  this  Surrey,  Feb.  19,  I7l8,  died  in  London,  May  21, 
oommand  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  board  1792.  He  was  sent  to  Harrow  school,  but  at  13 
of  navy  commissioners,  which  he  relinquished  years  of  age  was  taken  from  it  and  sent  to  sea ; 
in  1837  in  consequence  of  declining  health,  in  1789  he  became  a  lieutenant,  in  1743  a  cap- 
At  his  death  ha  had  long  been  senior  officer  of  tain,  and  in  1748  was  sent  to  the  ITewfoundland 
the  navy,  station  as  governor  and  commander-in-chief, 
EODNEY,  Cjssxb,  a  signer  of  the  declara-  In  1752  he  returned  to  England,  was  elected 
tion  of  independence,  born  in  Dover,  Del.,  to  parliament  from  the  borough  of  Saltash,  and 
about  1730,  died  in  1783.  His  father  came  to  was  engaged  in  active  seiTJce  until  1750,  when 
America  with  William  Penn,  and  settled  in  he  was  created  rear  admiral.  In  1761  lie  was 
Eent  county  upon  the  Delaware,  and  from  him  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Barbados  and 
the  son  inherited  a  large  estate.  In  1762,  and  the  Leeward  islands,  and  reduced  the  islands 
perhaps  befoi-o,  he  was  a  member  from  his  na-  of  Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Grenada,  but 
tive  county  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  New  the  conclusion  ofapeace  led  to  his  recallinl768, 
Oastle.  In  1765  he  was  one  of  the  committee  In  1762  he  had  been  made  vice-admiral  in  re- 
of  three  sent  by  the  legislature  to  the  provin-  ward  for  his  services ;  and  in  Jan.  1764,  he  was 
cial  congress  which  met  at  New  York,  to  adopt  created  a  baronet.  In  1765  he  was  made  mas- 
measures  in  consequence  of  the  stamp  act  and  ter  of  Greenwich  hoBpital;  in  1768  was  return- 
other  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  ed  to  parliament  from  Northampton,  after  a 
During  the  following  sessions  he  warmly  sup-  severe  contest ;  in  Oct.  1770,  was  made  vice- 
ported  tho  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  Oct,  17/ri,  vice- 
alaves  into  the  province,  and  ia  1709  was  admiral  of  the  red.  He  reaped  his  governor- 
chosen  speaier.  He  was  also  cJiairman  of  the  ship  of  Greenwich  hospital  in  1771,  on  being 
committee  of  correspondence  with  the  other  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  Jamaica,  In 
colonies,  and  in  1774, by  hisauthorityasspeaker,  1774  he  returned  to  England,  but  his  circura- 
called  a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  by  which  stances  becoming  embarrassed,  he  was  obliged 
body  he  was  selected  aa  one  of  the  3  delegates  to  seek  refuge  from  his  creditors  in  France, 
to  the  continental  congress  to  he  held  in  Phila-  Here  it  is  reported  that,  on  the  breaking  out 
delphia.  He  was  reelected  to  the  congress  of  of  the  war  between  England  and  France,  be 
the  following  year,  and  while  absent  at  Phila-  received  an  offer  through  the  duke  de  Biron  of 
delphia  was  also  made  brigadier-general,  Aa  high  i-ank  in  the  French  naval  service,  to  which 
ail  the  counties  in  Delaware  were  not  yet  pre-  he  replied :  "  It  is  true,  mondeur  le  due,  that 

Eared  for  so  decisive  a  step  aa  the  separation  my  distresses  have  driven  me  from  my  country, 

■om  the  mother  country,  he  made  a   tour  but  no  temptation  can  estrange  me  from  her 

through  the  lower  portion  of  the  province,  in  service.    Had   this  offer  been  voluntary    on 

order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  inevitable  your  part,  I  should  have  considered  it  an  in- 

change  of  government,  and  to  prepare  for  the  suit;  but  I  am  glad  that  it  proceeds  from  a 

coming  war.    While  he  was  absent  the  ques-  source  that  can  do  no  wrong."    Finally  he  ob- 

tion  of  independence  was  under  discus^on,  and  tatned  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  and, 

his  two  colleagues,  McKean  and  Read,  were  di-  having  been  made  admiral  of  the  white,  sailed 

Tided  in  opinion,  the  former  being  favorable  in  1779  for  the  Barbados  station,  where  he  had 

and  the  latter  opposed  to  the  declaration.    As  been  again  appointed  commander-in-chief.  His 

Eodney  did  not  arrive,  McKean  sent  a  special  squadron  consisted  of  22  ships  of  the  line  and  8 

messenger  to  him  in  great  haste,  and  the  former  frigates,  and  after  having  captured  a  number  of 
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Spanish  transports  and  ships  of  -war,  he  fell  in  sign  of  pnhlieation  imtil  most  of  his  property 

■w'iik  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Oape  St.  Vincent  ia  was  lost  tbrongb.  the  failure  of  persons  whose 

Jan.  1780,  under  Don  Juan  do  Langara.     This  notes   he  had   freely    indorsed.      His   works, 

consisted  of  11  ships  of  the  lino  and  2  frigates,  marked  by  great  simplicity  and  natoralnesa, 

and  of  these  7  were  taken  or  destroyed,  the  and  of  a  highly  practical  character,  have  proved 

rest  being  saved  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  very  popular,  and  in  England  especially  have 

and  the  storminess  of  the  weather.     On  April  met  with  a  large  sale.    They  inelnde  "James 

17, 1780,  he  oameup  with  the  Freneh  fleet  near  Montyoy,  or  IVe  been  Thinking"  (New  York, 

Martiniqne  under  the  count  de  Gruichen,  hut  ISSOJ  ;    "To  Love  and  to  be  Loved"  (1852); 

was  prevented  from  capturing   any   of  their  "Time  and  Tide,  or  Strive  and  Win"  (1852); 

vessels  by  the  refusal  of  his  captains  to  follow.  "A  Long  Look  Ahead"  (1855);  "The  Star  and 

As  it  was,  with  a  portion  of  his  squadron  he  the  Cloud  "  (1856) ;  "  True  to  the  Last"  (1869) ; 

broke  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  re-  and  "  How  Could  He  Help  It  ?"  (1860). 
warded  with  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  par-        ROEBUOK,  a  small  European  deer  of  the 

liament,  and  a  pension  of  £2,000.    The  same  genus  cdpreolus  (H.  Smith),    the   C  eaprtea 

year  he  was  elected  to  the  house  of  commons  (Gray),  and  the  ehmreuil  of  the  French.    The 

from  "Westminster,  and  made  a  K.  B.    In  Dec.  horns    are   small,    nearly   erect,  cylindrical, 

1780,  he  made  an  nnsnccessfu!  attack  upon  St.  slightly  branched,  with  a  very  short  pedoncle 

Vincent.    War  breaking  out  between  Great  and  3  short  branches ;  the  stall  has  a  very 

Britain  and  Holland,  he  took  the  Dutch  island  small,  shallow  suborbital  pit;  the  nmffle  broad 

of  St.  Eustatina  without  firing  a  shot,  but  treat-  and  naked ;  tear  bag  indistinct,  hoofs  narrow 

ed  the  inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  and  triangular,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  rather  above 

upon  himself  much  censure.     Afterward  De-  the  roiddle  of  the  metataraus.     The  color  in 

merara,  Easequibo,  and  Berbiee  were  reduced;  summer  is  reddish  brown,  in  winter  oUve  with 

and  in  the  autumn  of  1781  Bodney  returned  to  paler  shades ;  inside  of  the  ears  fliivous,  and  a 

England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  black  spot  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth;  the  tail 

honor,  created  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  as-  is  short,  and  the  anal  disk  is  largo  and  white ; 

signed  the  command  of  the  whole  West  Indies,  the  htdr  in  winter  is  thick  and  harsh,  and  in 

Returning  thither,  he  went  in  pursuit  of  the  summer  thinner  and  more  flexible.    It  is  about 

French  fleet  under  the  count  de  Grasse,  which  4  feet  long,  2i  feet  high  at  the  shoulder  and 

was  intending  to  form  a  junction  with  the  2J  b  hind     It'  fthmtfT     fl     d 

Spanish  and  attack  Jamacia.    A  partial  action  act  t   th     d        f  m  ty    f  eq      t    g  tl 

took  place  on  April  9,  1782,  but  it  was  not  un-  wo  d        dp         f    h  ky      g  f 

til  April  13  that  the  two  squadrons  had  a  gen-  Eu    p     f   m  t!      S    tt  h  h  ghl    d    t      h 

erol  engagement.    The  battle  began  at  7  o'doek  Ty    1    b  t  1        wild  distr    ts     1         th 

in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  6^  in  the  even-  stag      Igiltydpd  thg 

iug,  and  the  British  succeeded  in  taking  7  ships  30  f   t  be    g      m  tmies    Id  yl 

of  the  line  and  3  frigates.    One  of  the  vessels  ho     d     Tl   y  ar        t  p  lyg  dp 

taken  was  the  French  flag  ship,  the  VUle  de  generally  has  3  young  at  a  birth,  which  are 

Paris.     The  whiga  meanwhile  had  oome  into  treated  with  the  utmost  tenderness  by  both  pa- 

ofRoe,  and  as  Rodney  was  opposed  to  that  po-  rents,  and  often  remain  attached  to  each  other 

litical  party,  an  officer  was  sent  to  supersede  after  quitting  the  old  ones;  they  congregate  in 

him ;  when,  however,  the  news  of  his  victoiy  email  families,  but  not  in  herds,  feeding  on 

reached  England,  an  express  was  sent  to  bring  herbage  and  the  buds  and  l«nder  shoots  of 

baok  his  successor,  bat  failed  to  reach  him.  trees,  from  the  latter  habit  often  doing  much 

Rodneyarrived  inEngland,  Sept.  31,  1783,  and  mischief  in  a  forest.     The  flesh  is  considered 

for  his  services  received  the  thanks  of  both  better  than  that  of  the  stag  when  properly 

houses  of  parliament  and  an  additional  pension  killed.    The  horns  are  used  for  knife  handles, 

of  £3,000,  and  was  moreover  raised  to  the  &c.;  they  are  dropped  after  the  breeding  season 

peerage   with  the   title  of  Bai-on  Rodney  of  in  November,  and  are  reproduced  during  the 

Kodney  Stoke  in  Somersetshire.— See  Mundy'a  winter.    The  period  of  gestation  is  5  months. 

"Life  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Rodney"  From  their  strong  scent  they  are  easily  hunted, 

(3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1830)  though  they  frequently  escape  by  their  speed, 

RODRIGtfE,  Island  tr      See  MAniiiTros,  doublings,  springmg  to  cover,  and  other  arti- 

vol.  xi.  p.  298.  flees  to  baffle  the  hounds.    In  northern  Asia  ia 

ROE,  AzBL  Stevens,  an  American  novelist,  found  the  ahu  or  Tartarian  roebuck  (0.  pygav- 
bom  in  the  city  of  If  ew  York  m  1798  Hav-  gu8,  Sundev.);  this  is  a  larger  animal,  with 
ing  received  an  academic  education  he  became  longer  and  more  prickly  horns,  and  coarser  and 
a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  m  New  York,  longer  hair ;  the  color  is  brownish  above  and 
after  a  time  commenced  business  on  his  own  yellowish  below;  there  is  no  tail.  The  roe- 
account  as  a  wine  merchant  and  finally  re-  bucks  are  represented  in  North  America  by 
tired  from  business  and  settled  at  Windsor,  the  Virginia  deer  (iwrn'ocus.  Gray),  and  in  South 
Conn.,  whore  he  has  since  resiled  For  some  America  by  the  brockets  (cccweiw,  Gray), 
years  he  amused  his  leisure  by  writing  tales  ROEBUCK,  John^  Aethub,  an  English  poli- 
for  the  perusal  of  his  friends  and  of  a  literary  tician,  bora  at  Madras  in  Dec.  1802.  Fi-om  1815 
circle  to  which  be  belonged,  but  with  no  de-  to  1834  he  resided  in  Canada.    Then  going  to 
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London,  he  studied  law,  and  in  1833  was  ad-  and  gave  Lia  own  attention  tc 

mitted  aa  a  barrister,  and  in  the  same  year'  of  Sidlj,  establishing  Christianity  throughout 

elected  hj  the  constitaencj  of  Bath  to  parlia-  the  island  in  1096,  hut  allowing  to  his  Saracen 

ment,  where  he  eoon  became  promineat  as  a  subjects  libeiiy  of  conscience.     la  1008  tie 

radical  reformer.    In  1835  be  was  appointed  pope,  Urban  II.,  made  Lim  apostolic  legate, 

agent  for  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  during  EOGEE  11,,  1st  king  of  Sicily,  sou  of  the 

the  contest  between  that  house  and  the  eieca-  preceding,  bom  in  Mileto,  Calabria,  in  10S3, 

tive.    He  soon  after  published  a  series  of  po-  died  Feb.  26,  1154.    He  succeeded  his  father 

Htical  pamphlets,    which   involved  him   in   a  tmder  the  gnardiaaship  of  his  mother,  Ade- 

bloodless  duel  with  the  editor  of  the  "  Mom-  laide  of  Montferrat.    On  aasuniiag  the  govern- 

ing  Chronicle,"  Nov.  19,  16SB.     In  1887  he  ment,  Eoger  reduced  the  barons  to  obedience, 

lost  hia  seat  in  parliament  in  consequence  of  and  brought  Malta,  wiioh  had  revolted,  boek  to 

his  attack  upon  the  whigs,  but  was  reelected  in  allegiance.    He  attacked  his  cousin  William, 

1841.    In  ]847hewas  defeated  again,  aad  in  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  in  1131,  on  whose 

1849  was  elected  for  Sheffield,  which  he  now  death  in  1137  he  inherited  his  dominions  in 

represents.    On  Jan.  29,  185S,  the  passage  of  southera  Italy.    In  1180  he  sustfuned  his  broth- 

hismotioa  to  inquire  iatothe  state  of  the  army  er-in-law  Anacletus  as  anti-pope,  from  whom 

ia  the  Ciimea  caused  the  resignation  of  the  he  received  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  was 

Aberdeen  ministry;  and  he  was  chairman  of  crowned  at  Palermo  the  same  year.    In  1137 

the  committee  subsequently  appointed  for  that  he  was  defeated  hy  the  German  emperor  Lo- 

pnrpose,  and  also  of  the  short-lived  "  Adminis-  tiaiioll.,  who  fought  on  the  side.of  Pope  Inno- 

trative  Eeform  Association,"  organized  in  1856.  cent  IL,  and  in  1189  was  escommunicated  by 

Bemde  coatributioas  to  the  reviews,  he  is  the  the  pope;    but   subsequently  a  reconciliation 

author  of  "The  Colonies  of  En^and"  (1849),  took  place,  aad  he  was  confirmed  by  the  pope 

andof  a"Ht9torrof  theWhiglliniati'y"  (1852).  in  his  new  kingdom.    He  took  Naples  from 

ROGATION  DATS  (Lat.  Togo,  to  ask),  in  the  Duke  Sergius  II.,  and  Capua  and  Aversa  from 

ecclesiastical  calendar,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  Prince  Robert  II. ;  and  he  had  another  quar- 

and  Wednesday  immediately  preceding  Ascen-  rel  with  the  pope,  which  was  settled  in  1146. 

sion  day.    They  derive  their  name  from  the  la  consequence  of  insults  received  from  the 

custom  of  offering  on  these  days  Bupplicationa  Greek  emperor  Maauel  Comnenus  ia  1146,  he 

or  litanies,  called  rogations,  for  a  bleasiag  upon  ravaged  Epirus  and  Dalmatia,  captured  Corfu, 

the  Ituits  of  the  earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  ,  and  devastated  Greece.    In  1147  he  attacked 

the  devout  observance  of  Ascbnsion  day.    In  the  empire  of  the  Zori^des  in  Africa,  and  ex- 

the  primitive  church  these  rogations  were  made  tended  his  sway  over  a  large  part  of  the  Bai'- 

by  the  bishop  or  some  of  the  clergy,  accom-  bary  coast.    He  iatroduced  the  sugar  cane  and 

panied  by  the  people,  in  the  open  fields.    Ma-  the  silk  culture  into  Sicily, 

mertus,  bisliop  of  Vieune,  who  flourished  in  EOGEE,   Gostavb    Hippoltte,    a   French 

tiie  latter  half  of  the  5th  century,  was  the  first  singer,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  27,  1815.    He  en- 

to  establish  the  custom,  which  is  still  followed  tered  the  coneervatoiTe  in  1837,  and,  having 

in  many  parts  of  Europe.    In  cities  and  towns  gained  the  first  prize  for  singing  aad  declama- 

of  England  perambnlationaof  the  pariah  boun-  tion,  appeared  in  1888  at  the  opiro,  eomique, 

daries  hy  the  minister,  accompanied  by  his  where  for  10  years  he  took  the  principal  tenor 

church  wardens  and  the  people,  are  practised  parts  in  the  operas  of  Halfevy  and  Auber,    In 

on  rogatioa  days.  1849  he  appeared  at  the  acadimie  in  Meyerbeer's 

ROGER  I.,  count  of  Sicily,  12th  son  of  pTi^Ute,  and  thenceforth  sang  with  great  suc- 
Tancred  de  Hauteville.  born  ia  Normandy  in  cess  in  serious  opera.  In  Germany  at  dif- 
1031,  died  in  Mileto,  Oalabria,  Jnne  33,  1101.  ferent  times  he  has  ei'eated  much  enthusiasm. 
Tollowing  his  brothers  into  soathem  Italy  in  He  is  still  a  favorite  singer  on  the  Erencli  stage. 
1068,  he  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  his  ROGERS,  Hkmby,  an  English  clergyman  and 
brother  Robert  Guiscard,  the  conquest  of  Ca-  author,  bom  about  1814.  He  studied  at  High- 
labria,  aad  afterward  that  of  Sicily,  which  the  bury  college,  and  for  some  years  was  pastor 
Saracens  had  held  for  two  centuries.  In  106O  of  an  Independent  church,  bat  resigned  on  ac- 
he took  Me^na,  and  in  1061  defeated  the  Sar-  count  of  his  health,  In  1839  he  becama 
acens  at  Enna  with  groat  slaaghter.  A  dis-  professor  of  the  English  language  and  litera- 
greement  between  Roger  and  Robert  now  took  ture  in  Univei'sity  college,  London,  but  gave 
pla«e,  owing  to  the  reflisal  of  the  latter  to  di-  up  this  position  on  being  chosen  professor  of 
vide  the  country  they  had  Jointly  conquered;  philosophy  in  Spring  Hill  Independent  oolite, 
but  it  was  settled  in  1071  by  the  acknowledg-  Birmingham,  which  ofBee  he  held  till  1858, 
ment  of  Eoger  as  count  of  Sicily.  It  was  not  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Lan- 
however  till  1074  that  he  came  into  pogaession  cashire  Independent  college,  Manchester.  He 
of  the  entire  ialaad,  by  the  conquest  of  the  two  is  a  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review," 
capitals,  Catania  and  PaJermo.  In  1086,  on  and  a  collection  of  hia  articles,  imder  the  title 
the  death  of  Robert,  he  became  chief  of  the  of  "  Essays  selected  from  Contributions  to  the 
Normans  in  Italy,  and  took  the  title  of  grand  Edinburgh  Review"  {3  vols.  Svo.,  Edinburgh, 
count.  In  1080  he  subdued  Malta.  He  estab-  1850),  with  an  additional  volume  in  1855,  gave 
lished  his  nephew  the  son  of  Robert  in  Apulia,  him  a  wide  populai-ity.    He  has  also  written 
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tie  "  Life  and  Character  of  John  Ho'we,  M.A.,  education  among  the  iadugtrial  clasaes,  and 
with  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings"  (1836) ;  a  has  recently  given  his  views  of  tte  organiza- 
"General  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  tion  of  an  institute  of  technology  and  school 
on  English  Grammar  and  Composition"  (1838) ;  of  industrial  science,  in  a  report  prepared  for 
and  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith"  (1853),  a  work  a  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman.  IH. 
which  was  replied  to  by  Prof.  F,  W.  Newman,  Hbnky  Dabwis,  an  American  geologist,  brother 
to  whose  criticism  Mr.  Kogers  rejoined  in  a  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809, 
"Defence"  (1854).  became  professor  of  physical  soienoes  in  Dick- 
R0GEE3.  L  Jambs  Blythe,  1I.D.,  an  Amer-  inson  college,  Oarlisle,  in  1831,  and  afterward 
ioan  chemist  and  physician,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  pi-ofessor  of  geology  in  the  nniversity  of  Penn- 
P.  K.  Rogers,  a  physician,  in  Philadelphia,  and  sylvania,  which  office  he  held  for  many  years, 
afterw.wd  professor  in  'William  and  Mary  col-  He  began  his  active  geological  labors  with  the 
lege,  Yal,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1803,  died  surrey  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1835 
there,  June  15, 1853.  He  was  graduated  M.D.  published  a  report  and  geological  map  of  the 
at  the  university  of  Maryland,  became  a  few  state.  He  then  entered  on  his  great  work,  the 
years  after  professor  of  cnemistiy  in  Washing-  sui'vey  of  Penusylvania,  in  which,  with  some 
ton  medical  college,  Baltimore,  and  was  sub-  interruptions,  he  was  occupied  until  1856,  pub- 
eoqnently  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Iwhing  during  the  first  years  annual  reports  of 
the  medical  college  of  Cincinnati.  Removing  progress  which  make  together  a  large  8vo. 
to  Philadelphia,  he  became  professor  of  oUem-  volume.  Hia  final  report  on  the  geology  of 
iatry  in  the  Franklin  medical  school  of  that  Pennsylvania,  in.,two  large  vols.  4to.,  with  nu- 
city,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Prof  Robert  roerous  drawings  and  illustrations,  and  an  atlas 
Hare,  in  1847,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  of  geological  maps,  executed  by  A.Keith  John- 
chemistry  in  the  univei-aity  of  Pennsylvania,  ston  (Edinburgh,  1858),  is  recognized  as  a  work 
For  sevei-al  years  he  was  employed  daring  his  of  great  thoroughness  and  originality,  especially 
vacations  as  chemical  and  geological  assistant  in  the  depai-tments  of  structural  and  dynamic 
in  the  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  geology,  and  ranks  in  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
He  published  several  interesting  and  original  tical  value  with  the  labors  of  the  first  geolo- 
papers  in  the  scientific  .journals,  and  was  one  gists  of  the  age.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
of  the  editors  of  the  last  American  reprint  of  regius  professor  of  geology  and  naturtd  history 
Turner's  "  Chemistry."  11.  Williim  Babtojt,  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where 
an  American  physicist  and  geologist,  brother  he  has  since  lived.  Por  some  years  pi-evious  to 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1805.  this  appointment  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston. 
He  first  lectured  on  science  in  the  Maryland  Prof.  Rogers  has  contributed  many  important 
institute  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  papers  on  geological  and  other  scientific  sub- 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  natural  jects  to  fJie  "Transactions"  of  the  American 
philosophy  and  chemistry  in  Wdliam  aad  Mary  plulosopliical  society,  the  Boston  society  of 
college,  where  he  lemamed  until  183S.  He  natural  history,  the  American  association  of 
was  then  appointed  professor  of  natural  phi-  science,  the  British  association  of  science,  the 
losophy  in  the  umverMty  of  Virginia,  and  ea-  Philadelphia  academy  of  science,  the  "  Ameri- 
lai'ging  his  course  b^  the  addition  of  geology,  oan  Journal  of  Science,"  and  the  Edinburgh 
he  continued  to  occupy  it  till  1853,  when  ho  "New  Philosophical  Journal,"  of  which  last 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  re-  he  is  one  of  the  editors.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
sided.  He  began  his  geological  labors  by  an  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
examination  of  the  region  of  the  mineral  chart  of  the  arctic  regions  in  the  "Physical 
springs  of  Virginia,  and  especially  by  an  anal-  Atlas,"  and  in  eoiyunction  with  W.  and  A.  K. 
ysls  of  their  waters;  and  in  1835  he  organ-  Johnston  of  Edinburgh  has  published  a  geo- 
ized  the  state  geological  survey,  at  the  head  graphical  atlas  of  the  United  States.  IV.  fioB- 
of  which  he  remained  till  it  was  discontinued  eetEmpib,  an  American  chemist  and  physician, 
in  1843.  Beside  the  annual  reports  of  the  ge-  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Baltimore  in 
ology  of  Virginia,  he  is  the  author  of  a  short  1814,  was  gradnated  M.D.  at  the  university  of 
treatise  on  the  "  Strength  of  Materials"  (Char-  Pennsylvania,  when  he  presented  an  esperi- 
lottesviUe,  1888) ;  of  "  Elements  of  Mechanical  mental  essay  on  endosmose,  which  was  pnb- 
Philosophy"  fBoston,  1832) ;  and  of  numerous  lished  by  request  of  the  faculty.  In  1844  he 
papers  containing  original  i-esearches  in  ge-  was  appointed  to  the  chwr  of  chemistry  in  the 
ology,  eiperimenfal  physics,  and  chemistry,  university  of  Virginia,  which  he  continued  to 
which  have  appeared  in  the  "  American  Jour-  hold  until  1852,  when  he  succeeded  his  brother 
nal  of  Science,^'  the  Edinburgh  "  New  Philo-  Prof.  J.  B.  Rogers  as  professor  of  chemistry 
sophical  Journal,"  the  Loudon  "Philosophical  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  For  some 
Magazine,"  the  "Transactions"  of  the  American  years  he  acted  as  occasional  assistant  in  the 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  geological  surveys  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylva- 
of  the  Britbh  association,  of  the  Boston  acad-  nia.  Beside  being  the  author  of  various  con- 
emy  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  Boston  society  tributions  on  chemical  subjects  published  in 
of  natural  history,  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  scientific  journals,  he  was  associated  with  his 
of  sciences,  and  of  the  American  philosophic^  brother  Prof  J.  B.  Rogers  in  preparing  the 
society.    He  is  a  zealous  promoter  of  scieatifio  amended  edition  of  Turner's  "  Chemistry,"  and 
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has  siooe  editei  the  American  reprint  of  Lei-  mont,  which  Sydney  Smith  described  as"  n  place 

mana's  "Physiological  Chemistry."     He  has  of  darkness  where  shall  be  gnashing  of  teetli," 

been  for  several  years  dean  of  the  medical  fac-  became  in  time  famous  as  a  sort  of  social  rally- 

ulty  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  ing  point ;  and  it  is  said  that,  during  the  Lon- 

EOGEES,  JoHK,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  don  season,  scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which  from 
abont  1500,  bnrned  at  Smithfleld,  Feb.  4,  IB55.  4  to  6  persons  did  not  assemble  at  his  hospita- 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered  into  ble  board.  Among  tliese  were  Pox,  Erstine, 
holy  oi'ders  there,  and  was  subaequently  chap-  Grattan,  Sheridan,  Mackintosh,  Wellington, 
laintotheEnglishfactoryatAntn-eip,  where  he  Byron,  Moore,  Campbell,  Mme.  de  Stai-1,  Scott, 
remained  for  several  years.  There  he  became  Wordsworth,  Sydney  Smith,  Washington  Ir- 
acqiiainted  with  Tyndale  and  Oovei-dale,  and  ving,  and  Coleridge,  all  of  whom  except  Irving 
assisted  them  in  transiating  the  Scriptures  into  the  host  survived.  His  collection  of  pictures 
English,  the  edition  being  pnblished  in  1537.  by  ancient  and  modern  artists  was  distinguished 
Eogers  translated  the  Apocrypha,  and  correct-  by  its  exquisite  taste ;  his  boots,  autographs, 
ed  the  whole  for  the  press.  Fi'om  Antwerp  gems,  vases,  and  antiques  of  all  descriptions, 
he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  was  pastor  were  selected  with  equal  judgment ;  and  the 
of  a  Dutch  congregation.  On  the  accession  whole  coHection  realized  after  his  death  up- 
of  Edward  TI.  Bishop  Ridley  invited  him  ward  of  £50,000,  a  sum  considerably  larger 
home,  and  made  him  prebendary  and  divinity  than  the  original  cost.  Eogers  made  his  next 
reader  of  St.  Paul's.  On  the  Sunday  after  the  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1812  in  the  "  Voyage 
triumphal  entry  of  Queen  Mary  into  London,  of  Columbus,"  printed  at  the  end  of  a  new 
in  Aug.  1553,  Eogers  preached  a  sermon  at  edition  of  his  poems,  with  illustrations  by 
St.  Paul's  cross,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  Stothard.  In  1813  Byron  inscribed  to  him 
people  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  Bang  his  "Giaour,"  "as  a  slight  hut  most  sincere 
Edward's  d^s,  and  to  re^st  the  forms  and  token  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  respect  for 
dogmas  of  Catholicism.  He  was  summoned  his  character,  and '  gratitnde  for  hb  friend- 
before  the  privy  council  for  this,  hut  defended  ship;"  and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  poets 
himself  ably,  and  was  released.  On  Aug.  18,  appeared  in  a  joint  volnm^,  containing  tlie 
1658,  however,  he  was  ordei-ed  to  remain  a  "Lara"  of  Byron  and  Bogers's  "Jacqueline." 
prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  was  at  the  end  His  nest  publication  was  a  poem  in  blank 
of  6  months  removed  to  Newgate.  He  was  verse  entitled  "Hnnian  Life"  (1819),  followed 
tried  in  Jan.  1653,  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  in  1823  by  "  Italy,"  hia  longest  and  by  many 
Winchester,  and  condemned  to  be  burned, which  esteemed  his  best  work.  His  poetic  labors 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  ui  Febru-  may  be  said  to  end  here,  although  he  suh- 
ary.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  tlieo-  sequently  tried  his  hand  in  an  occasional  copy 
logical' works.  Several  of  his  grandchildren  re-  of  verses  or  couplet,  and  the  remainder  of 
moved  to  the  American  colonies,  and  there  are  his  literary  life  was  devoted  to  the  publica- 
now  some  hundreds  of  persona  m  the  United  tion  of  illustrated  editions  of  hia  "  Italy"  and 
States  who  claim  descent  from  him.  his  "  Poems,"  the  deagns  for  which  were  fur- 

EOGEES,  Samuel,  an  English  poet,  born  at  niahed  by  Turner  and  Stothai'd,  and  were  on- 
Newington  Green,  near  London,  July  30, 1T63,  graved  by  the  first  artists  in  England.  He  is 
died  in  London,  Dec.  18,  1855.  His  father,  an  sdd  to  have  expended  between  £10,000  and 
influential  dissenter  and  a  banker  by  profession,  £15,000  in  this  undertaking,  which  however 
gave  him  a  careful  private  education,  and  took  proved  remunerative.  Upon  the  death  of 
him  while  a  boy  into  his  banking  house,  pre-  Wordsworth  ho  wna  offered  the  poet  laureate- 
paratory  to  his  becoming  a  pai-fner.  Young  ship,  which,  in  consideration  of  hia  great  age, 
Eogers,  whose  earliest  ambition  was  to  be  a  he  declined.  He  retained  his  physical  vigor 
preacher,  became  in  hia  18ih  year  a  prose  con-  until  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  when  his 
tribntor  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  faculties,  both  mental  and  physical,  became 
in  1T86  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet  in  impaired.  According  to  his  own  statement, 
a  thin  quarto  entitled"An  Ode  to  Snpersti-  he  was  engaged  on  the"PIeasuresof  Memory" 
tion,  with  some  other  Poems,"  of  which  during  for  9  years ;  on  "  Human  Life"  for  nearly  the 
the  nest  4  years  only  about  20  copies  were  same  space  of  time ;  and  "  Italy"  was  not  corn- 
sold.  In  1792  he  produced  his  "  Pleasures  of  pleted  in  less  than  16  years,  Byron  declared 
Memory,"  which  at  once  gave  him  a  place  thattherewaBnota"vulgar]ine"in  his"PIeas- 
among  the  poets  of  England.  Thedeath  of  his  ures  of  Memory;"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
father  in  1793  left  him  in  the  possession  of  an  poems  would  now  be  read  were  it  not  for  their 
ample  fortune,  and  he  soon  after  retired  from  pictorial  embellishments.  His  chief  personnl 
active  participation  in  business.  In  1798  ap-  blemish  was  a  tendency  to  ill-natured  satire 
peared  his  "Epistle  to  a  Fi'iend,  and  other  and  unreasonable  antipathies.  Of  this  and 
Poems ;"  and  in  1B03  he  established  himself  in  other  traits  some  idea  may  be  obtained  from 
a  house  (So.  22)  in  St.  James's  place,  which  the  volumes  of  his  "  Table  Talk,"  pnblished 
during  the  nest  half  centnry  enjoyed  a  wide  by  his  nephew  William  Sharpe  and  the  Eev. 
celebrity  as    a  resort  of  literary  men,  and  Alexander  Dyce, 

the   receptacle    of  choice    treasm-es    of   art,  EOGERS,  William,  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 

Eogera'fl  "breakfasts,"  given  in  a  shady  apart-  gyman,  bom  in  Newport,  R,  L,  July  22, 1T51, 
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died  in  Philadelpliia,  April  1,  1834.    Ho  waa  that  transaction  until  1T86,  wien  he  was  set 

graduated  at  Rlnjde  Island  college  (_iiow  Browa  free,  hut  dismissed  from  court  utterly  disgraced, 

university)  in  1768,  and  at  the  age  of  30  was  li-  In  1789  he  was  a  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Ha- 

censed  as  a  Baptist  preacher.  From  1773  to  1 775  gnenan  to  the  states-general ;  hut  being  accused 

he  was  pastor  of  the  1st  Baptist  church  in  Phila-  of  criminal  ooiTeBpondenoe  with  the  refugees, 

delphia,  in  1776  was  appointed  by  the  general  and  of  other  disloyal  conduct,  be  resigned  his 

assembly  of  PennsylyaniachaplMn  of  the  Penn-  seat,  and  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  Ehine, 

sylyania  forces,  and  in  1778  was  promoted  to  In  1801,  in  consequence  of  the  concordat,  he 

a  brigade  chaplaincy  ia  the  continental  army,  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Straabourg. 

In  1781  he  retired  from  the  military  service,  ROHAN    MONTBAZON,  Mabie  de.    See 

and,  tliough  called  to  the  pastorate  by  churches  CnEvjtEusE. 

of  3  different  denominations,  preferred  rather  EOHILCUND,  a  region  in  British  India,  in 

to  supply  destitute  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bengal  presidency,  bounded  N.  by  tlie  hill 

l?ltiladelpliia.    Jn  1789  he  was  appointed  pro-  teiTitories  which  border  the  Himalaya,  E.  by 

fessor  of  Enghsii  and  oratory  in  the  college  Oude,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Ganges;  area, 

and  academy  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1792  was  13,428  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5,217,507,  about  |  of  whom 

elected,  to  the  same  chair  in  the  university  of  are  Hindoos.     Eohilcurid  comprises  the  dis- 

Pennsylvania,  which  post  he  held  for  20  years,  tricts  of  Sh^ehanpoor,  Budayoon,  Bareily,  Pil- 

In  1803  he  became  the  "  stated  supply"  of  the  leebheet,  Moj-adabad,  and  Bijnoor,    The  conn- 

1st  Baptist  ohnroh  in  Philadelphia,  and  con-  try  is   drained  by   sBveral  tribntaries  of  the 

tinued  liis  services  there  for  two  years.    In  Ganges.    Many  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  cli- 

1816  and  1817  he  was  a  member  of  the  general  matt«  flourish,  together  with  those  of  the  trop- 

assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  Philadelphia,  ics.     Sugar,   cotton,  cotton  doth,  and  timber 

He  was  an  officer  and  active  manager  of  tie  are  the  principal  avticlea  of  exportation.— This 

gradual  abolition  societies  of  Pennsylrania  and  territory  derives  its.  name  from  the  EohiJlas, 

Maryland,  of  the  prison  society  of  Philadelphia,  an  Afghan  tribe  who  established  themselves  in 

&c.     His  puhUahed  works  include  several  ser-  it   early  in  the  last  centnry.     At  the  time  of 

mons,  addresses,  and  prayers  delivered  on  spe-  their  invasion  the  country  was  subject  to  the 

cial  occasions,  a  circular  letter  on  justification  nabob  of  Oude,  who  tried  in  viun  to  reduce  it 

(1786),  and  one  on  Christian  missions.  again  to  his  authority,    Warren  Haatmgs  fur- 

EOGET,  Pbtek  Mark,  an  English  physiolo-  nished  a  British  force  to  the  ruler  of  Oude,  by 

gist  and  author,  born  in  London  in  1779.    Ho  the  assistance  of  which  Rohilcund  was  plun- 

studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edin-  dered,  and  the  people  almost  exterminated, 

burgh,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1708,  and  The  country  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801, 

after  a  tour  to  tiie  continent  settled  in  1804  in  EOHE,  Johanh  Frie»eioh,  a  German  theo- 

Manchester,  where  he  was  appointed  physician  lo^an,  bom  in  Eossbaoh  near  Naumburg,  July 

to  the  infirmary,  lunatic  asylum,  and  fever  hos-  80, 1777,  died  in  Weimar,  June  IB,  1848.    Ho 

pital.    In  1808  he  went  to  London,'  where  he  was  educated  in  Leipsic,  in  1804  became  pastor 

engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  northern  dis-  at  Ostra,  near  Zeitz,  in  1820  went  to  Weimar 

pcnsary.    He  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  as  chief  chaplain  in  ordinary  and  general  super- 

the  royal  society,  was  a  member  of  the  senate  intendent,  and  in  1839  was  made  vice-president 

of  the  university  of  London,  and  for  years  one  of  the  high  consistory.    He  was  one  of  the 

of  the  examiners  ia  physiology,  and  was  one  of  leaders  of  the  rationijist  party  in  theology, 

the   FulJerian   ieotnrera  on  physiology  at  the  and  wrote  a  number  of  theological  worts,  of 

royal  institution.     He  was  the  author  of  one  which  the  most  woiliy  of  mention   arc   hia 

of  the  Bridgewater  treatises,  entitied  "  Animal  "Letters  in  regard  to  Rationalism"    (Zeitz, 

and  Vegetable  Physiology"  (1834).    He  has  1813),  and  "  Piinciples  and  Doctrine  of  the 

also  written  estensively  on  mathematics,  eleo-  Evangelical  Proteatoitt  Church."  Healaowrot* 

tricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  and  electro-mag-  a  "  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of 

netism.    lEs  last  publioation  is  the  "  Thesaurus  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Jesaa"  (Zeitz,  1816 ; 

of  English  Woi-ds  and  Phrases"  (Sth  ed.,  1860).  translated  by  Esdaile,  Edinburgh,  1843). 

ROHAN,  Louis  REsfi  Edottaed,  prince  of,  a  ROKITAlTSKT,  Kael,  a  German  physician, 

French  cardinal,  horn  Sept.  28,  1734,  died  in  bom  in  KSniggratz,  Bohemia,  Feb.  19,  1804. 

Ettenheim,  Feb.  16,  1803.    He  was  destined  He  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  at  Vienna, 

for  the  church,  and  became  while  very  young  and  in  1838  became  attached  as  second  and 

the  associate  of  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Stras-  afterward  as  first  assistant  to  the  pathological 

bourg.    In  1773  he  was  ambassador  from  Louis  and  anatomical  establishment  of  the  last  named 

XV.  to  Vienna,  was  recalled  in  1774  on  ac-  city.    In  1834  he  became  estraordinary  and  in 

count  of  his  giving  offence  to  the  empress  by  1844  ordinary  professor  of  pathologiiml  anat- 

scandalous  kixnry  and  political  meddling,  and  omy,  in  1848  honorary  rector  of  the  university 

appointed  on  his  return  to  various  places  of  of  Prague  and  member  of  the  Vienna  acad- 

distinction  and  emolument.    In  1779  he  was  emy  of  sciences,  in  1849  dean  of  the  medical 

made  bishop  of  Strasbourg,  and  at  length  car-  faculty,  and  in  1850  rector  of  the  university 

dinal.     The  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  of  Vienna.     He  was  the   projector  of  the 

ruined  him.    (See  Lamotte,  Jeanne  ue  Luz.)  great  htrapita!  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that 

He  was  confined  in  the  Bastile  for  his  pai-t  in  flie  dissections   made  ei^er    by  himself  or 
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under  hia  immediato  aupervision  amount  to  which  Eoland  was  commissioned  to  deliver, 
more  than  30,000,  He  is  considered  in  Ger-  that  introduced  himto  MUe.Phlipon;  and,  not- 
many  as  the  highest  authority  in  anatomy  withstanding  the  great  discrepancy  of  their 
and  pathology,  and  has  written  many  valu-  Bges,  they  were  strongly  atti'acted  to  each  other, 
able  workB.  His  priacipal  production  is  the  In  1776-'8 .  Roland  travelled  in  Switzerland 
"  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy"  (6  vols.,  and  Italy,  and  addressed  to  his  brother,  a  prior 
Vienna,  1842-6),  which  the  Sydenham  society  in  Paris,  for  her  perasal,  letters  containing  de- 
of  England  caused  to  he  translated  into  English  tailed  aoeonnts  of  their  manufactures  and  eom- 
(4  vols.,  London,  1845-'e2).  merce,  which  were  afterward  published  (fl  vols. 

EOLAND,  called  hy  the  ItaHans  Oelakdo,  a  13mo.,  1782).  Finally  he  offered  her  hia  liand, 
paladin  of  the  conrt  of  Charlemagne,  and  one  which  after  some  hesitation  she  accepted,  and 
of  the  most  famous  heroes  of  the  chivalrio  they  were  married  in  1780.  In  l78i  they  via- 
romancea  of  the  middle  ages,  was,  according  to  ited  England,  and  studied  together  the  work- 
tradition,  a  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  inga  of  its  political  system.  After  their  return 
slun  with  the  flower  of  the  Frankiah  chivalry  he  was  transferred  in  his  official  capacity  to 
at  the  disaati'ous  flght  of  Eonoesvalles,  The  Lyons,  and  tliere  finished  his  principal  work, 
narrative  of  his  defeat  and  death  has  been  ex-  the  iHctionnaire  des  manvfocturea  et  dee  arts 
panded  by  the  romoacerB  into  a  history  full  of  qui  en  dependent,  forming  part  of  the  Eneyelo- 
picturesque  and  marvellons  details;  and  in  pidie  mUhodiqve  (4  vols.  4to.  and  1  vol.  of 
the  "Somanoe  of  Eonceavallea,"  the  rhymed  plates,  Paris,  1786).  She  shared  in  all  hia 
chronicle  La  3pagwi,th6  "Grand  Chronicles,"  labors,  and  aaya  in  her  Mlraoiree:  "Our  mis- 
in  Tnrpin's  fehulons  chronicle  De  Vita  Garoli  fortune  was  that  he  habituated  himself  not  to 
Magni  et  Bolo/tidi,  and  later  in  the  Orlando  think,  not  to  write,  but  by  me."  Meanwhile 
innamorato  of  Boiardo,  the  Orlando  furioM  of  Koussean,  her  husband's  favoi-ite,  had  taken  the 
ArioBto,  and  the  Morgam.te  Maggwre  of  Pulci,  place  with  her  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  tliey  both 
he  figures  as  the  great  esamplar  of  medieval  hailed  the  revelation  wiUi  enthusiasm.  Eoland 
chivdry.  The  "  Song  of  Eoland,"  a  metrical  became  a  municipal  officer  of  Lyons,  and  his 
narrative  of  the  hero  s  chief  exploits,  was  for  wife  the  principal  editor  of  a  ne'^  democratic 
centuries  a  favorite  with  minstrels  of  the  mid-  journal.  In  Feb.  1791,  they  went  to  Paris,  the 
die  ages ;  and  according  to  tradition,  Taillefer  fonner  as  commissioner  to  the  national  assem- 
rode  before  the  Norman  host  at  Hastings,  ani-  blyon  behalf  of  the  workmen  of  Lyons.  Mme, 
mating  the  soldiers  by  its  strains.  His  histori-  Eoland's  saloon  in  Paris  became  the  rallying 
cal  existence  rests  upon,  a  doubtful  passage  in  point  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  whose  actions 
^liuhard's  Vita  CarotiMagm,  and  he  is  believed  she  in  a  great  measure  controlled.  In  August 
to  be  almost  wholly  the  creation  of  fiction,  they  returned  to  Lyons,  but  in  December,  jRo- 

EOIAND  DE  LA  PLATlEEE,  Jeaw  Mamb,  land's  office  with  all  similar  ones  having  been 
and  MiHON  Jkakse  Phlipon,  French  revolu-  aboHshed,  they  Used  themselves  permanently 
tionists,  whose  histories  are  so  interwoven  that  at  Paris.  In  March,  1793,  he  was  called  into 
they  can  be  best  treated  in  a  single  article.  M.  the  ministry  of  Dnmouriez  as  minister  of  the 
Eoland  (bom  in  Yillefranche,  near  Lyons,  in  interior,  the  Girondist  party  being  then  in  the 
1732,  died  by  his  own  hand  near  Eouen,  Nov.  ascendant.  His  official  duties  were  skUfuUy 
16, 1783)  was  destined  for  the  church,  at  which  peifonned,  his  most  important  state  papers  be- 
he  revolted,  and  at  the  age  of  19,  without  re-  ing  drawn  up  by  his  wife ;  but  he  offended  tho 
sources,  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  the  greater  court  by  making  his  first  appearance  before  It 
part  of  France.  At  Bouen  he  obtained  em-  in  plain  citizen's  costume,  and  sustained  IVom 
ployment  with  a  relative,  and  finally  received  the  secret  funds  of  his  department  Louvet's 
the  appointment  of  inspector-general  of  com-  Jouraal,  La  sentinelle,  which  urged  the  over- 
merce  and  manufactures  at  .Aniens.  He  de-  throw  of  royalty.  Louis  XVI.  having  refused 
voted  his  leisure  to  scientific  studies,  and  was  his  signature  to  the  decrees  for  the  banishment 
the  author  of  4  works  on  manufactures  and  ru-  of  the  priests  and  for  the  formation  of  a  camp 
raleoonomyin  the  series  of  "Arts  and  Trades"  of  20,000  men,  Eoland  addressed  to  him  a 
published  by  the  academy  of  sciences  (1779-  letter  written  by  his  wife,  warning  him  in 
'83).  Meantime,  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1776,  he  somewhat  harsh  terms  that  his  tenure  of  the 
had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mile.  Manon  throne  depended  upon  his  compliance  with  the 
Jeanne  Phlipon  fbom  in  Paris,  March  17, 1754,  popular  will  and  hearty  support  of  the  eonsti- 
died  by  the  guUIotine,  Nov.  8_,  1793).  From  tution.  No  answer  being  returned  to  this,  Eo- 
early  childhood  she  was  a  diligent  reader  of  land  read  the  letter  in  full  council  to  the  king, 
such  books  as  fell  in  her  way,  among  them  the  who  listened  patiently,  hut  two  days  later,  with 
"  Confessions"  of  St.  Augustine  and  Plutarch's  the  advice  of  Dumouriez,  dismissed  him  and  hia 
"  Lives."  At  11  years  of  age  she  obtained  per-  two  Gii'ondist  colleagues.  Eoland  at  once  re- 
mission to  spend  a  year  in  a  convent  prepara-  paired  to  the  assembly  and  there  read  the  let- 
tory  to  her  first  communion,  and  there  formed  ter,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
an  intimacy  with  a  Mile.  Sophie  Oanet,  with  trihuted  to  all  the  83  departments.  The  storm 
whom  after  their  separation  she  kept  up  a  cor-  thus  raised  broke  forth  in  the  insurrection  of 
respondcnoe  for  8  years,  published  in  1841  (2  June  20,  and  paved  the  way  for  that  of  Aug. 
vols.  8vo.).    It  was  one  of  Mile.  Canet's  letters,  10,  when,  the  royal  authority  being  suspended. 
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the  Girondiats  were  restored  to  the  ministry,  claws  moderate,  curved,  and  nciite.    About  a 

Danton  was  made  minister  of  justice,  and,  of-  dozen  species  are  found  in  Africa,  India,  and 

fancied  at  Boland's  comparative  moderation,  Australasia,  one  from  Afi-ica  migi'atin^  into 

incited  the  Jaoobina  and  the  populace  against  northern  Europe ;  the  food  consists  of  insects 

hini  by  groundless  cliarges  and  insinnations.  and  fruits  principally.    They  are  found  solitary 

The  most  seandaions  reports  were  spread  about  or  in  pairs  in  wooded  districts,  perching  on  the 

Mme.  Roland,  but  she  defied  them.     The  mas-  highest  branches  of  dead  trees,  from  which 

saores  of  September  struck  the  Rolands  with  they  take  occasionalfli^htsinpursuitof  insects 

horror,  and  M.  Eoiaud  urged  upon  the  conyen-  on  the  wing ;  the  nest  is  generally  made  in  the 

tiiin  the  boldest  measures  for  their  suppression,  holes  of  decayed  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  4  to  7. 

Baring  the  trial  of  the  king  in  December,  Eo-  The   European  roller   {G.  garruTa,    Linn.)   is 

land  found  important  documents  bearing  agmnst  about  the  size  of  the  jay  of  fiiat  continent;  the 

him  ia  an  iron  chest  in  a  secret  closet  of  the  back  is  light  brown ;  the  head,  neck,  and  lower 

palace,  and  submitted  them  to  the  convention ;  parts  bluish  p-een ;  lesser  wing  coverts  bright 

but  occasion  was  taken  from  his  having  es-  blue ;  quilla  light  greenish  blue  at  the  base, 

amtned  tiiem  without  witnesses  for  renewed  bluish  black  at  apes ;  tail  even,  greenish  blue, 

calumnies  ou  the  charge  that  he  had  subtract-  some  of  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  black ; 

ed  some  of  them.    On  Deo.  T  Mme.  Roland  ap-  bill  black.    It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  whence  it 

peared  before  the  convention  to  answer  the  extends  into  Europe ;  it  is  a  noisy  ijird,  with  a 

aoousations  of  her  enemies,  and  cleared  herself  harsh  voice,  shy,  restless,  and  preferring  seclu- 

triumpliautly.     Their  strugglesprovinguseless,  ded  forests;  during  its  flight  it  has  the  habit 

the  Girondist  ministers  resigned,  Jan.  23,  1783,  of  rolling  or  tumbling  over  in  the  ail',  like  the 

and  on  May  31  Roland  was  arrested  and  held  a  tumbler  pigeon,  whence  probably  the  common 

prisoner  in  his  own  house.    Mme.  Roland  rose  name  is  derived ;  it  feeds  on  insects  and  fniits, 

from  a  aiok  bed  to  demand  his  release  at  the  which  it  obtMns  ia  the  air  or  on  trees,  seeking 

bar  of  the  convention;  but  after  waiting  all  also  grasshoppers,  worms,  snails,  myriapods, 

day  slie  failed  to  get  a  hearing,  and  on  her  re-  and  small  frogs  and  other  reptiles    on    the 

turn  found  that  he  had  escaped.    She  was  her-  ground ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  holes  of  the 

self  arrestod  on  June  2,  and  during  her  impris-  birch  tree,  and  in  escavationa  in  river  bant.s, 

onment  wrote  her  memoirs  under  the  title  of  laying  from  4  to  6  shining  white  eggs.    It  is 

Appel  A  la  posUnlS,  the  manuscript  of  which  common  in  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Algiers,  where  it 

was  preserved  by  her  friend  Boso,  who  also  is  often  seen  in  the  markets.    Other  species  are 

adopted  her  daughter  and  only  child,  then  12  the  O.  eavdata,  (Linn,),  of  Africa,  in  which  the 

years  old.    Throughout  her  incarceration  and  outer  tail  feathers  are  elongated  into  slender 

trial  her  conduct  was  heroic,  and  on  the  way  to  filaments,  and  the  G.  Indica  (Linn.),  of  Asia, 

the  scaffold  she  occupied  heraelf  in  comforting  of  somewhat  brighter  colors ;  others  are  of 

a  despondent  old  man  seated  beside  her  in  the  about  the  same  size,  and  of  brilliant  plumage, 

cart.    Of  her  (Eimres  compUfea  (3  vols.  8vo.,  green  and  blue  predominating.    According  to 

1800)  the  first  3  volumes  contain  her  Memoirea.  Gray,  the  todies  and  motmots  of  tropical  Amer- 

Boside  her  correspondence  with  Mile.  Oanet,  ica,  and  the  boat-bills  of  India,  belong  to  the 

there  have  he^n  patiliah^i  Leltret  autographed  ftaiily  of  ciMiMtotto  or  rollers. 

de  Mme.  Roland^  adressSes  d  Bancal  des  lamrU  ROLLIS",  OnABtES,  a  Fi-ench  scholnr  and 

(3vo.,  1835).    Eight  days  after  her  execntion  historian,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  SO,  1G61,  died 

thebodyof  M.Roland  was  found  ^leagues  from  there,  Sept.  14,  1741.    The  son  of  a  cutler,  he 

Rouen  (in  which  city  he  had  lain  concealed  was  intended  for  his  father's  trade;  butthrough 

for  6  months),  pierced  with  the  blade  of  a  the  ft'iendship  of  a  Benedictine  monk  ho  was 

sword  cane  which  lay  beside  him,  and  with  a  gratuitously  admitted  to  a  school,  the  pupils  of  . 

paper  in  his  pocket  protesting  his  honesty  of  which  attended  classes  at  the  college  of  Plcssis, 

purpose   in  all   his  actions,  and    concluding:  His  course  here  being  completed,  he  for  8  years 

"  When  I  heard  that  my  wife  had  been  massa-  studied   theology,  but  did  not   take  orders, 

cred,  I  would  not  remain  any  longer  in  a  world  When  32  years  of  ^e  he  was  appointed  pro- 

atained  with  crimes."    The  corpse  was  carried  fessor  in  his  college,  and  was  in  1687  promoted 

to  Paris  and  subjected  to  gross  indignities.  to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  and  in  the  fol- 

EOLFE,  Robert  Mohsbt.    See  Chanwoeth.  lowing  year  to  that  of  eloquence  in  the  college 

EOLLER,  the  common  name  of  the  coraoia-  of  France.    In  1694  he  was  cliosen  rector  of 

dx,  an  old  world  sub-family  of  dinmal  fissi-  the  university  of  Paris,  which  post  he  left  in 

rostral  birds  of  the  passerine  order,  of  which  1690  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  college 

the  typical  genus  is  coracias  (Linn.).    In  this  of  Beanvais.    His  great  talents  for  edncation 

the  bill  is  long,  straight,  broad  and  elevated  at  were  here  fully  displayed ;  he  surrounded  him- 

the  base,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  hooked  self  with  a  galasy  of  distinguished  teachers, 

at  the  tip;  the  wings  moderate  and  pointed,  2d  whom  he  inspired  with  his  own  zeal.    The 

and  3d  quills  longest ;  twl  long  and  rounded,  excellence  of  his  methods,  and  above  all  the 

with  the  lateral  feathers  sometimes  length-  moral  and  rehgioue  feeling  that  pervaded  the 

ened ;    tarsi    much   shorter   than  the   middle  course  of  instruction,  were  highly  valued  by 

too ;  toes  moderate,  free  at  base,  outer  near-  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  his  time.    But 

ly  as  long  as  middle,  and  the  hind  one  long ;  the  success  of  Eollin  excited  the  jealous  of  the 
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Jesnita,  who  then  held  the  college  of  Louis  le  with  other  eminent  jurists  in  preparing  a  new 
Grand;  diarges  of  being  a  Jansenist  were  code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  result  of 
bronght  against  him  on  account  of  his  syrapa-  their  combined  labors  appeared  in  the  Codice 
thieB  for  the  Port  Royalists,  whom  he  had  di  p-rocedura  penale  del  regno  (PItalia  (8to., 
supported  with  his  purse  and  pea  after  the  Breaoia,  180?).  From  1813  to  1814  he  edited 
destruction  of  their  house;  and  in  1713  he  was  a  Qiomale  di  gvunieprudema  unkermle,  and 
dismissed  from  his  directorship,  hat  was  allow-  published  dnring  the  same  period  hia  DUimao 
ed  to  continue  his  lectures  at  the  college  of  aul  miggetto  ed  impcrtama  dello  studio  delV  alia 
Prance.  Hia  leisure  houra  were  then  devoted  legitlasione  (Milan,  1812),  and  alEo  his  iYin- 
to  preparing  works  for  the  special  benefit  of  eipH  fondamentali  di  diHtto  adminiatraPko. 
youth.  In  1715  he  pubhsbed  an  edition  of  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  was  deprived  of  all 
Quintihan's  InsUtutio  Oratorio,  with  valuable  his  ofBoes,  but,  until  Sept.  1817,  was  allowed 
summai'ies  and  annotations.  His  TraiU  dea  to  go  on  with  hb  lectures,  a  condensed  synop- 
Studes  appeared  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  17S6,  sis  of  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 
the  second  in  1728.  He  now  devoted  himself  Asaunto  prinw  detta  scienza  di  diritto  naivrale 
to  writing  ancient  history ;  the  first  2  volumes  {MHan,  1820).  In  1818  he  was  tried  for  trea- 
were  printed  in  1730,  and  8  more  followed  in  son  at  Venice,  and  acquitted.  His  latter  years 
succession  till  17B8.  Although  a  mere  com-  he  spent  in  Milan.  Among  his  numerous  pub- 
pilation,  and  sometimes  bat  a  translation  of  lioations  during  this  period  are  his  treatises 
ancient  writers,  RoUin's  Miatoire  ancienne  was  Hella  coTidotta  delle  aeque  (6  vols.  ICmo.,  Milan, 
esgeriy  read,  and  has  since  remained  popular.  1823-'4),  &iiA.  Sulla  creseentspojiolazioneil^ZO). 
In  1788  he  commenced  a  Histoire  Somaine,  5  EOMAIO.  See  Gebecb,  JJiKGDiOB  and  Jjt- 
Tolumes  of  which  were  published  by  him,  bratueb  op,  vol.  viii.  p.  462. 
while  4  others  were  left  nearly  completed  at  EOMAINE,  William,  an  English  olei^man 
his  death.  It  was  continued  up  to  the  battle  and  author,  bom  in  Hartlepool,  Duriinm,  Sept. 
of  Actium  by  hia  pupil  OrSvier,  who  after-  S5,  1714,  died  in  London,  July  36,  170S.  He 
Ward  wrote  a  history  of  the  Eoman  emperors,  was  the  son  of  a  French  Huguenot,  was  edu- 
As  early  as  1701  Eollin  had  been  admitted  to  cated  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  and  in 
the  academy  of  inscriptions,  but  his  opinions  1738  was  ordtdned  a  priest  in  the  established 
precluded  Jiis  Section  to  the  French  academy,  church.  He  devoted  several  years  to  the  prep- 
ITnder  the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury  he  was  aration  of  a  new  edition  of  Oalasio's  "  Hebrew 
subjected  to  indignities ;  his  house  and  papers  Concordance  and  Lexicon"  (4  vols,  folio),  and 
were  seai'ched;  and  although  his  perfect  inno-  in  1748  removed  to  London  and  became  widely 
oence  and  honesty  were  evident,  he  was  ofB-  known  as  a  preacher.  His  Oalvinistio  views 
cially  warned  to  restrict  himself  to  his  literary  of  the  articles  of  the  church  encountered  strong 
pursuits,  and  a  little  later  e.tcluded  from  the  oppoMtion  in  several  quarters,  and  while  flil- 
meetings  of  the  university.  On  his  death  every  filling  his  duties  as  lecturer  at  St.  Dunstan's- 
public  homage  to  his  memory  was  prohibited  by  in-the-West  he  was  refused  by  the  rector  the 
the  government.  Hb  (Euvres  eompUtea,  with  use  of  the  church  in  the  daytime  or  of  lights, 
annotations,  have  been  published  by  Letronne  and  used  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  candle  held 
(80  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1821-'5 ;  atlas,  4to.,  1837).  in  his  own  hand.  In  1755  he  wasdeprivod  of  his 
An  edition  nnder  the  supervision  of  If.  Guizot  office  of  morning  preacher  at  St.  George's,  Han- 
appeared  about  the  same  time.  His  lyaiti  dea  over  square,  which  he  had  held  5  years,  on  ao- 
itudm  and  Histoire  andenne  have  been  fre-  count  of  "the  popularity  and  plainness  of  his 
qnently  reprinted  separately,  in  English  as  well  ministry  j"  and  in  17B7he  became  so  obnoxious 
as  Frenob.  They  are  comprised  in  Didot's  col-  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  before  which  he 
lection,  Ohqfs  d'awcre  de  la  litteratare  Fran-  had  occasionally  preaolied,  that  tlie  further  use 
jwi»e,  respectively  in  3  vols,  and  10  vols.  13mo.  of  their  pulpit  was  denied  him.  About  the 
EOLLIN,  Ledeu.  See  Lbdeu-Eollin.  same  time  he  was  urged  to  take  charge  of  a. 
EOLLO.  See  Nobthmen.  parisli  in  Philadelphia,  but  declined.  In  1764 
EOMAGNOSI,  GiAN  Domenico,  an  Itidian  he  was  chosen  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Blackfriars, 
jurist,  born  at  Salso,  near  Piacenza,  Dec.  13,  which  portion  he  held  until  his  death,  At  one 
1761,  died  in  Milan,  June  8,  18S5,  Having  period  of  his  life  he  occupied  the  chair  of  aa- 
practised  law  for  several  years,  he  published  in  tronomy  in  Gresham  college.  His  works,  con- 
1791  Gened  del  diritto  penale,  a  disquisition  on  sisting  principally  of  sermons,  were  published 
penal  law,  after  which  he  was  made  chief  civil  in  8  vols,  in  17B6,  with  a  memoir  hy  the  Eev. 
magistrate  of  Trent  and  afterward  nulic  conn-  William  Bromley  Cadogan, 
dllor.  He  was  opposed  to  the  French  revolu-  EOMAH"  OATHOLIO  CHtlECH,  the  name 
tion,  but  in  1802  was  appointed  law.professor  popularly  given  to  tlie  body  of  Christians 
in  the  university  of  Parma,  ui  1807  transferred  throughout  the  world  in  communion  with  the 
to  that  of  Pisa,  and  finally  in  1808  held  the  hishop  of  Home.  It  ia  not  assumed  by  the 
same  post  in  Milan.  Meanwhile  he  published  ohurdi  herself.  The  holy  Eoman  church  is 
his  most  important  professional  work,  his  In-  understood  of  the  local  church  of  Kome ;  but 
trodusione  alio  studio  del  diritto  publico  uni-  the  term  Eoman  is  used,  especially  in  French 
termU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Pai-ma,  1803  ;  5th  ed.,  2  documents,  as  one  of  tho  characteristics  of  the 
Tola.  16ino.,  Milan,  1836),  and  was  engaged  church,  which  is  styled  CathoHc,  Apostolic, 
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aod  Eoman,  because  the  see  of  Rome  is  ita  aa  his  creatures,  in  whom  his  perfections  are 
centre.  In  tlio  congress  of  Vienna  Cardinal  reflected,  and  his  messengers,  through  whom 
Consalvi  objected  to  tke  joint  use  of  the  terms  he  has  manifested  his  will.  Saints,  mose  who 
"  Eoman  Catholic,"  but  was  willing  that  they  have  proved  faithful  in  the  divine  service  to 
should  be  sepai'ately  applied  to  the  church,  the  end,  and  ai-e  already  crowned  with  glory 
which  is  Eoman  by  reason  of  its  necessary  de-  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  venerated  likewise 
peudence  on  the  see  of  Rome,  and  Catholic  on  for  their  triumphant  virtue ;  the  martyi-s  espe- 
account  of  its  universal  diffasion.  It  is  not  cially,  who  died  amid  torments  rather  than 
confined  to  those  of  tlie  Latin  rite,  but  it  in-'  deny  Christ,  and  the  virgios,  who  thronghout 
eludes  all  of  every  rite  who  acknowledge  the  life  preserved  thepurity  of  theu- affections,  are 
bishop  of  Eome  as  their  head  under  Christ,  deemed  worthy  of  high  honor.  But  there  is 
Above  160,000,000  are  estimated  to  belong  to  an  essential  difference  between  the  honor  given 
it.  About  150archbi^ops,600  bisJiops,  and  80  to  the  creatures  of  God,  and  tiiat  which  belongs 
vicars  apostolic  compose  the  hierarchy. — The  to  God  alone.  He  receives  the  eubmissioii  of 
chief  docti'ines  of  the  church  regard  the  unity  the  understanding  and  the  will,  the  homage  of 
of  the  divine  nature  in  three  distinct  divine  the  affections.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
persons,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  second  di-  essential  Being,  the  snpreme  Lord,  the  begin- 
Tine  person,  through  the  mysterious  operation  ning  and  the  end  of  tdl  things.  Sacrifice  is 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  his  ^ven  to  him  only.  Prayer,  in  its  strict  accepta- 
death  oa  the  cross  for  the  espiation  of  the  sins  tion,  can  be  addressed  to  him  only,  the  Oiver 
of  mankind.  The  belief  of  the  incarnation  is  ■  of  every  good  gift.  Grace  and  salvation  depend 
the  ground  and  motive  of  the  hi^h  veneration  on  his  bounty  and  mercy.  Litanies  and  prayers 
which  is  entertained  for  the  Virgin,  who  is  to  the  saints  are  only  appeals  to  them  to  in- 
stylod  Mother  of  God,  because  Ohiist  her  son  tercede  with  God  for  las  lirough  Jesas  Christ. 
is  God  incarnate.  To  her  is  ascribed  all  sane-  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  omniscient  or  omni- 
tiiiy  and  perfection  which  can  be  bestowed  on  present;  but  they  know  in  God  the  pious  desires 
a  mere  creaturOj^  and  she  ia  held  to  have  been  as  well  as  the  penitential  sighs  of  the  faithful, 
free  from  all  stain  of  sin  by  a  special  privilege  Respect  is  paid  to  the  crucifix,  which  recalls  to 
granted  her  that  she  might  be  worthy  of  tho  our  mind  the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  our  re- 
dignity  for  which  she  was  divinely  chosen.  The  demption,  but  it  does  not  terminate  in  the  sym- 
mystery  of  the  redemption  is  prominent  in  the  bol  or  material  object.  The  kissing  of  the  im- 
teaching  and  worship  of  the  church.  Christ  a^e,  the  bendina;  of  the  knee,  the  prostration 
suffered  and  died,  as  man,  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  tlie  body  in  the  ceremonial  of  Good  Friday, 
of  our  first  parents,  and  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  are  all  directed  to  Clirist  our  Eedeomor.  So 
His  death  fully  expiated  the  guUt  of  sin,  and  the  images  of  the  siunts  awake  the  remembrance 
presented  an  atonement  in  every  respect  perfect,  of  their  virtues.  The  bowing  of  the  head  to  a 
Yet  all  men  are  not  justified  and  saved,  but  statue,  orthebumingof  incense beforeashrino, 
those  only  to  whom  the  redemption  is  applied  is  referred  to  the  stunt,  whose  memory  is  lion- 
by  means  divinely  prescribed.  Baptism  is  be-  ored  for  hia  love  of  God  and  his  zetS  for  the 
Jioved  to  be  a  remedy  for  original  sin  applicable  divine  glory.  Relics,  that  is,  objects  used  by 
even  to  infants.  Adults  having  the  use  of  rea-  the  saints,  or  particles  of  their  remains,  are 
son  must  believe  in  Christ  and  repent  of  sin,  venerated  for  the  relation  tliey  bear  to  them. — 
in  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  atonement.  The  fall  of  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race 
From  those  who  liave  forfeited  baptismal  grace,  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the  belief 
fruits  of  penance  are  required  as  evidences  of  of  the  mystery  of  redemption  depends.  They 
tlieir  sincere  conversion  to  Gfld,  and  as  eondi- '  were  created  in  innocence,  and  raised  to  a  state 
tions  to  entitle  them  to  the  application  of  the  beyond  the  powers  of  nature,  being  consti- 
merits  of  Christ.  Nothing  that  man  can  do  tnted  jnst  and  holy  by  a  communication  of  di- 
oan  take  away  the  gnilt  of  sin,  or  prove  anade-  vine  grace,  and  rendered  capable  of  immortality, 
quale  satisfaction  for  it ;  but  God  requires  the  The  prohibiljon  to  eat  of  a  certain  tree  in  the 
humUiation  of  the  sinner,  and  accepts  his  peni-  garden  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  intend- 
tential  works,  which  derive  value  from  the  ed  to  esercise  their  obedience,  that  their  de- 
ransom  offered  by  Christ.  They  add  nothing  peudence  on  the  Creator  might  be  manifested, 
to  it,  bnt  they  become  acceptable  through  it.  If  they  had  been  faithful,  they  would  have 
Christ  is  the  essential  Mediator,  through  whose  transmitted  to  their  descendants  tlis  SQpernatti- 
blood  we  must  sue  for  pardon  and  salvation. —  ral  gifts  with  which  they  had  been  endowed ; 
The  worship  of  the  church  is  given  to  God  only  but  their  disobedience  involved  the  forfeiture 
— the  one  eternal  Being  in  the  three  divine  of  them  for  their  posterity,  as  well  as  for  them- 
persons — and  the  incarnate  Word,  God  consnb-  selves.  Or^nal  sin  is  that  transgression  which 
stantialto  the  Father.  Inferior  religions  honor,  is  common  to  the  whole  human  family,  each 
which  may  be  called  worship  in  a  qualified  one  being  estranged  from  God  and  liable  to  his 
sense,  is  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  account  wrath,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  heads 
of  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which  God  has  en-  of  the  race.  The  natural  powers  have  been 
dowed  her,  and  her  exalted  dignity  as  Mother  weakened  by  the  fall.  The  freedom  of  the 
of  God  incarnate,  The  angels,  namely,  incor-  human  will  remains,  bnt  it  is  less  vigorous  than 
poreal  spirits  reigning  with  God,  are  honored  in  our  first  parents.    Our  nature  is  not  vitiated 
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and  depraved,  but  it  ia  pmne  to  evil,  and  es-  juridical  sentence,  deriving  its  force  from  tha 
posed  U>  violent  temptation.  It  is  despoiled  divine  institution. — The  sacraments  are  rites 
of  supernatural  gifts,  and  cast  down  from  the  instituted  by  Christ  oar  Lord  as  instrnmenta 
esalted  position  to  which,  it  had  be«n  gratai-  and  means  of  grace,  to  apply  to  our  souls  the 
tously  i-aised.  A  Redeemer  was  given  ns,  in  merits  of  his  sufferings  and  death.  They  are 
the  person  of  Christ,  who,  being  God-man,  said  to  contain  and  confer  grace,  tecinically  ea 
atoned  by  his  sufferings  for  the  sin  of  our  first  opere  operate,  because  they  are  effectual  means 
parents,  and  merited  for  us  all  grace  by  which  divinely  chosen  to  impart  it,  where  no  obstacle 
temptation  may  be  overcome. — Actual  sin  ia  is  presented  by  the  receiver.  Certain  disposi- 
the  wilful  transgression  of  the  divine  law  by  tions,however,nrereqnii'edonthepartofadulta 
individnals  having  the  use  of  reason.  It  sup-  who  desire  to  partate  of  them.  Faith  and  com- 
poses advertence  to  the  malice  of  the  action  punction  are  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  ap- 
and  the  consent  of  the  will  deliberately  given,  plioant  for  baptism.  Sorrow  with  a  firm  pur- 
although  the  advertence  and  consent  may  not  pose  of  amendment  is  likewise  required  from 
be  full,  since  sins  of  ignorance  occur.  The  the  professed  penitent.  The  strengthening 
omission  to  perform  duties  positivelypreseribed  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted,  by  the  lay- 
is  also  sinfuL  Thedesigntodoeviiiscrimmal  ing  on  of  hands  with  prayer,  to  the  baptized 
even  as  the  aet,  and  the  wilful  contemplation  believer  whose  heart  is  free  fl'om  wilful  sin. 
of  forbidden  acts  may  imply  gnOt  on  account  Sin  is  forgiven  to  the  dying  man  who  with 
of  the  danger  of  oonsemting  to  them.  Mortal  penitence  and  hope  receives  the  mystic  nnotion, 
BUI  is  any  act,  speech,  deshe,  or  thought  griev-  and  for  whom  the  prayer  of  faith  is  offered  up. 
onsly  opposed  to  the  natural  or  divine  law.  The  impoMtion  of  hands  is  available  for  the 
Sins  which  imply  no  direct  or  grievous  opposi-  communication  of  sacerdotal  power,  even  to 
tlon  to  the  law  of  God  are  styled  venial,  be-  the  nnworthy  candidate,  but  grace  is  given  to 
cause  their  pardon  is  easilj'obtaincd,  since  they  him  who  is  called  by  God,  and  who  with  hn- 
do  not  separate  the  soul  from  God.  Slight  im-  mility  corresponds  to  the  divine  vocation, 
patience,  rash  words,  vain  self-complacency,  Marriage  is  a  great  mystery,  the  image  of  the 
may  be  venial.  Deliberate  hatred,  gross  calum-  anion  of  Christ  and  the  church,  to  be  celebrat- 
ny,  acts  of  violence,  not  to  speak  of  drunken-  ed  with  parity  of  affection.  The  eucharist,  the 
ness,  lust,  and  murder,  are  mortal  sins.  The  chief  sacrament,  is  to  be  approached  with 
.  distinction  of  sins  ia  not  derived  from  the  indi-  hearts  cleansed  from  sin,  under  penalty  of  be- 
vidual  who  commits  them,  although  they  may  qoming  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
be  aggravated  by  his  personal  obligations.  Lord,  and  incurring  condemnation. — The  grace 
Forgiveness  of  sins,  even  the  most  heinous,  is  of  God,  his  free  gift,  by  which  the  mind  is  en- 
promised  to  the  penitent.  Sorrow  for  having  lightened  and  the  will  is  sti'engthened,  is  ne- 
committed  them  ia  a  necessary  disposition  in  cessary  to  conceive  a  good  thought,  and  still 
order  to  obtain  it.  Perfect  sorrow,  which  more  to  undertake  or  perform  any  work  direct- 
ia  called  contrition,  aprings  from  divine  love,  ed  to  salvation.  This  is  proffered  to  all,  but  is 
and  leads  ua  to  detest  an  as  opposed  to  actually  dispensed  accoi-ding  to  a  just  yet  in- 
the  goodness  of  God  and  to  his  essential  per-  comprehensible  disposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
feetion.  Attrilaon  is  sorrow  of  a  less  perfect  dence,  with  wonderful  variety.  It  does  not 
kind,  arising  from  an  experience  of  the  evil  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
consequences  of  sin,  and  a  dread  of  the  punish-  which  it  moves  and  wds,  without  imposing  ne- 
ments  which  await  it  hereafter.  If  it  wean  the  cessity.  The  grace  which  moves  to  prayer,  if 
heart  iirom  sin,  and  inspire  an  effectual  detesta-  complied  with,  is  usually  followed  by  the  grace 
tion  of  it,  so  as  to  be  accompanied  with  a  firm  of  action,  which  enables  us  to  perform  our  duty, 
resolution  of  amendment,  it  is  held  to  be  useful  What  is  beyond  our  actual  strength  becomes 
and  salutary,  and  such  aa  may  dispose  for  par-  practically  possible,  if  not  easy,  by  means  of  the 
don  in  the  sacrament  of  penance.  Ko  degree  help  thus  afforded  ns.  To  God  properly  be- 
of  anguish  of  mind  can  rasure  our  reooncilia-  longs  the  glory  of  any  good  which  we  perform, 
tion  with  God  as  long  as  we  are  not  firmly  de-  because  our  sufficiency,  our  power,  is  from 
termined  to  shun  sin  and  the  occasions  of  re-  him ;  but  to  us  the  rewai-d  is  promised,  inas- 
lapse.  The  forgiveness  of  sin  properly  belongs  much  as  we  might  resist  his  impulse  by  abusing 
to  God,  who  is  offended.  Christ,  aa  God-man,  our  freedom.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
forgave  sin,  and  authorized  the  apostles  to  im-  osercise  of  free  will  with  the  divine  foresight, 
part  forgiveness  or  withhold  it.  In  virtue  of  We  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  ua 
this  commission  the  power  of  forgiveness  is  ex-  to  act  independently,  and  of  our  own  determi- 
©rcised  by  bishops  and  priests,  as  delegates  of  nation,  when  God  from  eternity  hie  foreseen 
Christ.  The  power  is  judicial,  since  they  may  our  action.  It  is  suflcient  for  ns  to  know  and 
bind  or  loose,  retain  or  forgive ;  on  which  ao-  feel  our  freedom,  without  sonnding  the  depths 
count  a  confession  of  sin  is  required  from  every  of  divine  knowledge.  The  church,  having  de- 
apj)licant  for  its  exercise.  Wlien  this  ia  made  elared  the  necessity  of  {trace  for  all  supernat- 
With  sincerity,  humility,  sorrow,  a  willingness  ural  acts,  and  fortlie  beginning  or  first  thought 
to  repair  the  wrong  committed,  and  a  deter-  directed  to  such  an  end,  has  irisely  abstained 
mination  to  shun  the  occasions  of  sin,  the  priest  from  deciding  the  controversies  of  the  schools 
absolves  the  penitent.    This  absolution  is  a  regarding  the  modes  of  reconciling  the  freedom 
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of  the  human,  will  with  such  necessity,  and  knowledged  to  appertain  to  doctrine.  In  caaea 
with  the  diyiae  foreknowledge.  It  Buffioea  of  difficulty,  whea  doubts  have  heea  raised 
then  to  admit  that  without  the  grace  of  Christ  with  regard  to  some  tenet,  they  feel  themselves 
we  can  do  nothing,  and  to  hold  that  we  can  do  competent  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  decide 
all  thiQga  in  him  who  strengthens  us.  The  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  revealed.  After 
grace  of  (lod  is  not  ^ven  to  the  elect  alone,  a  definition,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  question 
eineo  Christ  did  not  die  for  them  onlj.  God  a  truth  sealed  with  their  approval.  InfaUi- 
wiahes  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  grants  graces  bility  in  judgment  la  clmmed  for  the  body  of 
remotely,  if  not  prosimat«ly,  sufficient  for  this  bishops  with  their  head,  the  bishop  of  Eome. 
end.  The  divine  commandmenta  are  not  im-  By  it  is  meant  the  providential  guidance  of  the 
possible.  If  great  difficulty  bo  experienced  in  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  they  ai'e  directed  and 
their  fulfilment,  even  occasionally  by  just  men,  enlightened  in  doctrinal  decisions,  that  they 
grace  can  be  obtained  by  prayer  by  which  it  may  not  mistake  error  for  truth,  or  propose  as 
may  be  removed,  ao  that  what  may  appear  iin-  divinely  revealed  what  wants  the  seal  of  divine 
possible  to  nature  may  be  rendered  easy  by  authority.  The  tribunal  of  the  pope  is  univer- 
graoe. — Everlasting  beatitude,  consisting  in  the  sally  acknowledged  as  competent  to  pronounce 
contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  God,  is  the  re-  judgment  in  controversies  which  regard  faith, 
ward  promised  by  him  on  condition  of  the  ful-  and  its  decrees,  directed  to  the  body  of  bishops, 
filment  of  his  commandments,  and  bestowed  or  to  the  church  at  large,  proposing  doctrines 
grafcuitouslyonbaptizedinfantsorothersincapa-  under  penalty  of  esoommurdcation,  when  ac- 
lile  of  personal  acts.  The  punishment  of  griev-  quiesced  in  by  the  biaho])s,  are  final  and  irre- 
oHs  ain  is  eternal.  Impenitent  sinners  are  for  versible- — The  divine  Scriptures  are  acknowl- 
ever  separated  from  &od,  and  suffer  torments,  ed^ed  by  the  church  as  the  word  of  inspiration, 
Thoaa  who  die  guilty  of  sligiit  faults,  or  debtors  written  under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  divine  justice,  are  withheld  for  a  time  from  and  to  be  received  with  all  fsath  and  reverence, 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  The  glory  of  heaven  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  in 
is  immediately  attained  by  baptized  infants  dy-  the  Jewish  canon  are  admitted,  to  which  are 
ing  before  the  use  of  reason,  by  adulta  dying  added  certain  other  books  written  before  the 
immediately  after  baptism,  by  martyrs,  and  by  coming  of  our  Redeemer,  and  known  to  the 
ullwho  die  with  perfect  love  of  God,  and  free  Jews,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  but  not 
from  sin.  or  debt  of  punishment.  The  soul  fully  recognized  aa  of  binding  authority.  These 
only  is  admitted  to  happiness.  The  body  is  ai'e  accepted  by  the  church  on  ancient  testj- 
subject  to  disaolution,  but  is  to  be  raised  at  the  mony,  usage,  and  tradition  derived  from  the 
end  of  time,  in  order  to  be  reunited  to  the  soul,  apostles.  The  books  of  the  Sew  Testament 
and  made  partaker  of  her  glory.  The  degrees  contained  in  the  canon  include  some  of  which 
of  beatitude  vary  according  to  the  greater  or  doubt  was  entertained  in  the  early  ages.  Tlie 
less  love  of  God  jvhich  distinguishes  each  of  canon  of  the  tbii-d  council  of  Carthago,  held  in 
the  elect,  even  as  star  differs  from  star  in  bright-  397,  and  that  of  Innocent  I.  and  Gelasius  in  the 
ness.  All  the  saints,  however,  will  be  perfect-  foOowing  centnry,  are  followed  in  the  list  of 
ly  happy,  because  free  from  all  suffering  or  sacred  books  adopted  by  the  council  of  Trent, 
pain,  from  all  passion  or  inordinate  desire,  and  The  church  claims  the  supreme  authority  of 
rejoicing  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will,  determining  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
We  are  not  called  on  to  sarutinize  the  divine  conformity  with  the  general  teaching  of  the 
decrees  with  regard  to  election  to  glory.  Its  fathers,  that  is,  the  ancient  Christian  writers, 
altainment  supposes  cooperation  and  fidelity  to  — Faitli,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view, 
grace  on  the  part  of  adults.  It  is  imparted  as  is  the  assent  of  the  human  mind  to  divine 
a  reward.  Qod  cannot  predestine  any  to  tor-  truth  proposed  and  attested  by  the  church  of 
ments  without  reference  to  their  demerits  and  God.  The  fact  of  revelation  is  essential,  since 
oifences,  since  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  only  no  persuasion,  however  strong,  can  give  to 
for  transgression. — The  teaching  of  Christ  our  opinion  the  character  of  a  revealed  ti'Uth.  It 
Lord  becomes  known  to  us  especially  by  the  must  be  propounded  by  the  church,  in  oi-der  to 
preaching  of  the  ministry,  tracing  back  their  be  regarded  aa  a  point  of  Catholic  belief  Rev- 
commission  to  hiB  apostles.  Solemn  deiinitioas  elations  made  to  an  individual  challenge  the 
of  faith  are  the  most  authoritative  forms  of  this  assent  of  his  mind  to  the  truth  manifested  to 
preaching.  They  are  declarations  not  merely  him;  but  an  authoritative  declaration  by  a  di- 
of  d'octrines  contained  in  the  written  word,  but  vinely  appointed  teacher,  the  church,  the  pillar 
of  revealed  truths,  whether  written  or  unwrit-  and  ground  of  the  truth,  is  necessary  to  afford 
ten,  Christ  himself  left  nothing  in  writing;  certainty  of  the  fact  of  revelation  to  men  gca- 
severai  of  his  apostles  wrote  much,  and  two  erally.  The  assent  of  the  mind  must  be  given 
other  sacred  writers  composed  narratives  of  his  to  aU  revealed  truth,  for  the  authority  of  God 
life  and  teaching;  but  many  things  belong  to  the  is  alike  vouchsafed  for  all,  and  the  testimony 
deposit  of  doctrine,  which  were  not  explicitly  of  the  church  extends  to  all.  Faith  is  neces- 
placed  on  record.  The  body  of  bishops  feel  sary  to  salvation,  ao  that  withont  it  it  is  impoa- 
theraselves  authorized  to  propose  as  revealed  sible  to  please  God.  The  wanton  and  proud 
truth  whatever  has  come  down  from  the  begm-  rejection  of  a  single  point  of  revealed  doctrine 
ning  in  the  church,  and  been  generally  ac-  involves  shipwreck  in  faith.    Want  of  oppor- 
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tanity  of  inatmction,  insufflcieaoy  of  eridence  tlie  revealed  doetrinea,  and  she  uses  every  fit 
proposed,  weakness  of  understanding,  and  uii.-  occasion  to  insinuate  tlie  axiom  fliat  religion  is 
avoidable  prepossessions,  may  estenuat«or  es-  the  only  secure  basis  and  strong  bond  of  society, 
case  tlie  deni(J  of  some  doctrine,  not  recognized  The  duties  of  her  members  are  dependent  on 
as  revealed.  Hence  invincible  ignorance  is  ad-  the  providential  position  in  which  they  find 
mitted  by  divines  in  respect  to  many  not  actual  thetaselves,  Tliey  are  to  snpport  law  and  or- 
professors  of  Catholic  doctrine,  although  God  der,  and  to  fnlfll  faithfully  every  obligation  to 
only  can  determine  witfe  certainty  the  individ-  society.  No  coJlision  can  take  place,  for  the 
nals  for  whom  such  plea  may  be  available,  church  sanctions  the  perfonnance  of  all  civil 
The  escluaive  language  of  church  formulaHes,  duties,  which  eertfunly  cannot  embrace  any 
which  declare  that  without  Catholic  fiiith  none  thing  in  opposition  to  the  divine  law.  It  is 
can  be  saved,  receives  this  mild  interpretation,  a  narrow  and  false  policy  to  make  temporal 
All  baptized  children  are  claimed  by  the  churuh  enactments  calculated  to  straiten  and  di«reM 
as  her  own,  since  baptism,  is  the  sacrament  of  conscience,  which,  if  left  free,  would  yield  a 
regeneration,  and  they  continue  snch  untO  by  prompt  and  generous  oliedience  to  all  laws 
their  wilful  profesdon  of  condemned  error  directed  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  tlie  com- 
they  forfeit  their  birthright. — The  natural  law,  monwealtli.  The  relations  of  the  church  to 
as  mmiifested  by  reason  and  declared  in  the  the  state  easily  become  intricate  and  perplex- 
decalogne,  b  the  foundation  of  moral  theology,  ed,  where  they  are  intimate ;  hnt  in  the  actual 
The  development  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  order  of  things,  which  keeps  them  wide  apart, 
guides  theologians  in  theii'  examination  of  du-  they  are  not  likely  to  be  confounded.  There  is 
Ijes  and  rights.  The  writings  of  the  fathers  no  ground  for  imputing  divided  allegiance  to 
illustrate  many  points.  The  decisions  of  popes  Oatnolics,  since,  without  detriment  to  their 
and  councils  of  matters  submitted  to  their  jndg-  spiritual  duty  of  obedience  to  the  chief  bishop 
ment  are  necessarily  followed.  Moral  theology  in  religious  matters,  they  everywhere  uphold 
is  the  scientifio  discussion  of  all  matters  ap-  the  civil  authority  in  temporal  matters.  It  is 
pertaining  to  conduct,  and  is  consequently  most  not  necessary  to  make  either  power  dependent 
comprehensive,  ance  it  embraces  whatever  has  on  the  other,  since  each  has  its  own  spliere  of 
reference  to  vice  or  virtue,  to  the  general  prin-  action;  but  moral  considerations  must  weigh 
ciples  of  right,  to  the  obligations  of  every  sta-  overmaterialforcein  the  tribunal  of  conscience, 
tion  in  life,  and  to  the  inJBnite  variety  of  eir-  The  Christian  who  resisted  the  pagan  effort  to 
cumstanceain  which  individuals  may  be  placed,  lead  him  to  idolatry  did  not  put  tlie  church 
Much  is  necessarily  left  open  for  dispute  in  a  above  the  state,  fey  mauitoining  that  it  was  ne- 
science which  comprises  every  inu^inable  case  cessary  to  obeyGod  ratherthan  men. — Bydis- 
that  may  wear  a  moral  aspect,  on  which  ac-  cipliae  Catholics  understand  all  that  appertains 
count  complaints  are  made  of  the  latitude  of  to  the  government  of  the  church,  the  adminis- 
theological  opinions,  favorable  to  relaxation  of  trafion  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  observances 
morals;  but  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  and  practices  of  religion.  The  essential  wor- 
the  great  principles  of  morality  should  be  ship  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  which, 
broadly  stated  and  steadily  maintained.  Con-  although  mystical  and  commemorative,  is  real 
fessors  study  oasnistry,  as  physicians  stndy  and  propitiatory,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
m^adios  and  infirmities,  to  underetand  hu-  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  Vespers,  that  is,  even- 
man  disorders,  and  apply  the  remedies. — The  ing  prayer,  are  solemnly  sung,  the  psalms  of 
'  '  I  of  the  Catholic  church  with  re-  David  being  employed  in  the  divine  praise, 
■  "    '  ■■             '■  " -  "       -  gof  tb-^'-   '-  '  -'    - 


gard  to  civil  duties  are  highly  conservative,  with  the  song  of  the  Tii-gin  Mary,  and  pious 
She  is  indifferent  to  forms  of  government  and  hymns,  and  prayers.  Other  portions  of  the 
soda!  institutions,  and  is  content  to  eseroise  a  divine  office  are  sung  in  the  cathedral  churches 
salutary  influence  on  society,  by  inculcating  of  Catholic  countries  at  various  hours  each  day, 
those  maxims  of  right  and  order  which  are  by  clergymen  called  canons,  devoted  to  this 
found  in  the  gospel.  She  feels  bound  to  re-  duty.  Beside  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday,  which 
spect  established  anthority,  and  to  enforce  by  from  the  apostolic  times  has  been  set  apart  for 
moral  suasion  obedience  to  those  in  high  sta-  divineworship,  in  place  of  the  Jewish  sabbath, 
tion.  The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  con-  festivals  are  celebrated  to  honor  the  divine 
fidently  appealed  to  the  persecutors  themselves  mysteries,  and  present  them  to  the  devout  con- 
as  witnesses  of  the  loyalty  and  submission  of  templatioa  of  the  fiuthful.  Many  are  solem- 
the  fwthfnl.  In  the  middle  ages  the  (jiureh  nized  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles, 
was  occasionally  in  conflict  with  the  civil  pow-  martyrs,  confessors,  virgins,  and  saints  of  every 
er,  because  she  sought  to  restrain  the  passions  class,  whose  virtues  are  thus  set  before  the 
of  rulers,  who  called  themselves  her  children,  faithful  for  their  imitation.  Fasting  is  also  a 
by  the  laws  and  masims  of  Christ,  and  to  regu-  part  of  church  discipline.  Forty  days  before 
late  society  by  the  divine  law.  In  the  present  Easter  are  devoted  to  this  esercise,  in  commein- 
state  of  the  world,  divided  into  so  many  inde-  oration  of  the  fast  of  our  Lord  during  that 
pendent  kingdoms  and  states,  and  into  opposite  period.  Ember  days,  namely,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
sects,  she  makes  no  effort  to  recover  the  control  day,  and  Saturday,  in  each  of  the  four  seasons, 
which  she  once  exercised  with  advantage  to  the  are  observed  as  fasts  to  obtain  the  divine  bless- 
nations;  hut  she  is  stUl  intent  on  proclaiming  ing  for  the  seasons,  and  worthy  ministers  for 
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tho  chuTcIi,  ordinations  being  held  at  those  abridge  the  time  asaigaed.  nnd  thus  to  grant  in- 
ttmes.  Tlio  eve  of  great  solemnities  is  obaevv-  dulgenoe.  Oonfessora  ot  the  faitb,  who  were 
ed  by  fasting,  in  order  to  prepare  by  penance  still  prisoners,  and  esposed  to  martyrdom, 
for  tlieir  celebration.  Abstinence  is  observed  sometimes  interceded  in  behalf  of  their  weaker 
on  each  Fiiday  of  tho  year,  and  in  many  coun-  brethren,  who,  by  criminal  compliance,  had 
tries  on  Situidiy  Ah  these  penitential  oh-  forfeited  church  communion,  and  incurred  the 
servanops  are  mitters  ot  church  law,  which  obligationof  public  penance.  After  the  change 
admits  of  dispensation  The  rites  of  the  mass,  of  discipline,  indulgences  assumed  a  new  foi-m. 
and  the  oeiemoniea  used  in  tlie  administra-  They  were  no  longer  necessary  to  release  fi-om 
tion  of  the  sa(,ramenta,  appertain  to  discipline,  the  obligation  of  the  ecoieaiaatical  law,  which 
which  admita  of  variety  and  change,  although  had  gone  into  dwuetade,  but  they  were  offered 
great  delerem  e  is  shown  for  ancient  naage.  to  the  penitent  to  wd  him  in  satisfying  divine 
This  servea  to  connect  ancient  and  modern  justice,  by  applying  to  him  the  sn^wrabundant 
times,  and  to  prove  our  harmony  in  faith  and  eatiafaction  of  Christ  and  his  aamta.  They 
worahip.  For  this  reaaon  the  Latin  litargy,  served  as  incentivea  to  works  of  piety,  such  aa 
used  from  eaidy  times  in  the  Eoman  church,  is  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer.  They  were 
still  employed  by  the  celebrant,  although  in-  not  directed  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which 
struotiona  are  given  in  tho  vernacular  language,  needed  the  sacramental  remedy,  but  to  the  re- 
and  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  f^thful  for  mission  of  the  temporal  punishment,  which 
praying  in  a  manner  auitad  to  their  capacity,  waa  often  exacted  by  divine  justice  from  those 
The  chief  points  of  practice  on  which  changes  whose  sina  had  been  pardoned, — The  organi- 
have  taken  place  in  the  oourae  of  agea  are  the  zation  of  the  chnrch  consists  in  ita  govern- 
manner  of  adminiatering  baptism  and  the  en-  ment  by  bishopa,  each  in  cbai'ge  of  a  special 
oharist,  as  also  penitential  discipline.  The  flock,  or  portion  of  the  faithful,  with  sub- 
solemn  mode  of  baptism  was  originally  by  im-  ordination  one  to  another,  and  the  depend- 
msrsion.  Tho  candidates  used  to  descend  into  ence  of  all  on  the  bishop  of  Eome,  as  shepherd 
fonts  or  streams,  or  rivers,  and  sink  beneath  of  the  whole  fold  of  Christ.  The  episcopal 
tlie  watei-s  under  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  character  is  the  same  in  all  bishops,  but  gov- 
the  sacred  miniater.  In  cases  of  necessity  and  erning  authority,  which  is  called  jurisdiction,  is 
danger,  leaa  solemn  modes  were  nsed,  which,  possessed  in  various  degrees — in  ita  fulness  by 
from  being  frequent,  at  length  after  tiie  lapse  the  pope,  who  is  the  fountain,  the  streams  of 
of  ages  became  universal.  In  like  manner  the  which  flow  to  all  others.  He  alone  has  apos- 
eucharist,  having  been  instituted  by  our  Lord  tolio  authority,  which  may  be  everywhere  exer- 
under  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  was  gen-  cised,  with  due  regard  to  the  local  prelate,  and 
erally  administered  under  both  kinds  for  many  which  is  suited  to  every  emergency.  During 
ages.  Exceptional  cases  were  always  admitted,  the  vacancy  of  the  Eoman  see,  this  plenitude  ot 
which  at  length  proved  so  numerous  as  to  jurisdiction isbelievedtoresideinthecardinaia 
supersede  altogether  the  ancient  usage.  The  governing  ad  interim.  Each  bishop  governs 
church  olwms  the  right  to  regulate,  at  her  just  his  own  diocese,  not  as  papal  viciu',  bat  as  or- 
diacretion,  whatever  regards  the  manner  of  ad-  dinary,  that  is,  proper  ruler,  although  in  some 
ministering  the  sacraments,  while  she  holds  things  his  authority  is  eniai^ed  as  delegate 
their  substance  to  be  inviolable.  Penance  for  apostolic.  Several  dioceaes  form  a  province, 
sin  was  always  enjoined,  and  was  proportioned  which  ia  governed  by  an  archbishop,  wlio  bow- 
to  the  degree  of  the  guilt.  It  became  a  regular  ever  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  sufita- 
system  about  the  3d  century.  In  the  East  it  gana  unless  when  appealed  to,  or  when  a  conn- 
received  a  great  check  ia  the  time  of  If  ectarius,  cil  over  which  he  presides  deema  a  visitation 
the  predecessor  of  St.  Ohryaostom,  the  of&ce  of  necessary.  Many  eccleaastical  provinces  some- 
public  penitentiary  having  been  abolished  at  times  are  united  as  a  nation  by  means  of  a 
Constantinople  ia  consequence  of  a  scandal,  primate,  who  ranks  above  other  preiatea.  The 
In  the  West  it  was  observed  with  more  or  less  title  of  patriarch  was  given  in  the  early  church 
rigor  for  several  agea,  but  waa  effectually  set  te  the  biahop  of  Alexandria,  the  see  of  St.  Mark 
aside  by  the  indulgences  granted  in  the  12th  the  diaciple  of  Peter,  and  to  the  bishop  of  An- 
and  18th  centnriea  to  volunteers  in  the  wars  tiooh,  wliiohPeterhadgovemedforsomeyearH. 
called  the  crusades.  The  penitential  canons  Jeraaalemalaoreceivedthistitle.andevenOon- 
ceased  to  be  applied  even  in  tho  tribunal  of  atantinople.  At  present  there  is  scarcely  a 
penance,  and  milder  remedies  were  offered  to  vestige  of  patriarchal  power  in  these  ancient 
those  who  were  found  unwilling  to  submit  to  chnrohea,  although  tlie  title  is  given  to  aome 
tlie  severe  injunctions  of  the  ancients.  Peni-  bishops  in  yaj'fjSiWijyMeJiMin,  but  rather  with 
tential  discipline  is  now  almost  exclusively  con-  a  view  to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  the  au- 
fiaed  to  the  sacrament.  Indulgence,  that  is,  thority  than  to  exercise  it.  Eventhepatriarchal 
pardon,  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  prerogative  of  the  pope  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
relaxation  of  penitential  rigor  in  favor  of  fer-  majesty  of  hia  primacy,  ao  that  he  seldom  ap- 
vanC  penitents,  or  at  the  instance  of  persons  pears  as  patriarch  of  the  West,  choosing  rather 
entitled  to  special  consideration.  When  pub-  to  rest  on  his  supreme  authority.  The  H  senior 
lie  penance  was  exacted  for  heinous  offences,  caidinals  derive  their  titles  Ji-om  subnrbicariaa 
the  canons  allowed  the  bishops  oooaaionally  to  churches.    Eight  metropolitical  sees  with  IT 
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suffragan  bishops,  and  36  bishops  having  no  me-  prepare  the  matters  for  final  action.  TTearly  80 
tropolitan,  are  directly  subject  to  the  Boman  belong  to  the  congregation  of  propaganda, 
Bee.  There  are  9  archbishops  and  24  bishops  in  which  ia  charged  with  a  general  snperinteiid- 
Austria,  beside  8  archbishops  with  32  suffragans  ence  of  missionary  countries.  The  appoint- 
in  Hungary ;  IS  archbishops  and  65  bishops  in  ment  of  bishops  is  made  on  the  recommenda- 
Frauce;  one  archbishop  and  5  bishops  in  Bel-  tion  of  the  Jocalprelates,  with  theadviceof  the 
ginm ;  and  2  bishops  in  Holland,  the  hierarchy,  cardinals.  In  several  monarchies  the  nomina- 
whioh  was  extinct,  having  been  revived  in  tion  is  given  to  the  king  or  emperor,  with  a 
them,  England  also  has  seen  her  hierai'chy  re-  power  of  rejecting  or  confinning  reserved  to  the 
Hewed,  one  cai-dinal  archbishop  now  presiding  pontiff. — The  religions  orders  in  tie  chnrch  are 
over  13  EufiVagans.  Ireland  never  lost  her  bier-  tike  corporations  in  a  civil  government,  hav- 
archy,  which. contains4arohbishopsand38bish-  ing  special  exemptions  and  privileges,  to  en- 
Ops.  Spain  has  above  60  diooesesunder  8  metro-  able  them  succesdiiUy  to  pursue  the  objects  of 
politans;  Portugal  20  bishops.  Prussia  has  3  their  respective  institntes.  They  derive  them 
archbishops  wiui  6  suffragans ;  Russia  5  metro-  from  the  pope,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical 
politaiis  andfi  suffragans.  Constantinople  is  cal-  authority,  esempta  the  members  from  the  juris- 
eulated  to  conlaiu  10,000  Catholics  of  the  Ladn  diction  of  the  bishops  in  what  regards  their 
rite  under  a  vicar  apostolic,  and  16,000  Arme-  domestic  discipline,  but  leaves  them  dependent 
nians  under  an  archbishop,  with  11,000  in  An-  on  them  for  faculties  to  be  exercised  in  behalf 
cjra  of  Gaiatia  dependent  on  his  authority,  of  the  faithful.  As  the  ofBcers  of  the  United 
In  westarn  Asia,  11,000  Catholics  are  subject  States  in  each  state  exercise  and  represent  the 
to  the  archbishop  of  Smyrna,  and  18,000  to  authority  of  the  general  goverament  in  their 
other'  prelates  of  the  Latin  rite ;  500,000  are  respective  departments,  so  the  orders  in  each 
under  tbejuiisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Baby-  diocese  represent  the  papal  power.  Their  priv- 
lonia,  with  Y  archbishops  and  2  bishops ;  1,100  Qeges,  however,  are  moderated  and  regulated 
priests  and  1,000  monks  of  the  order  of  St,  insuch  amanneras  notto  weakenthediocesan 
Anthony  are  likewbe  in  the  same  district.  The  authority,  or  favor  insubordination,  hut  only 
Greek  Melchites  in  communion  with  Eome  are  to  encourage  religious  discipline  and  promote 
60,000  ia  nnmber,  under  a  patriarch,  6  arohbisb-  piety.  The  superior  greatly  lightens  the  burden 
ops,  and  5  bishops.  The  pope  is  acknowle^ed  of  episcopal  solicitude  by  training  and  wateh- 
by  80,000  Syrian  Christians,  under  an  arch-  ing  over  tlie  members  of  the  community,  who 
bishop  and  4  bishops.  In  Cilioia,  Syria,  Meso-  themselves  are  rewarded  for  the  restrictions  to 
potamia,  and  Lesser  Armenia,  a  Catholic  patri-  which  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  by 
arcli  and  3  archbishops  are  fonnd.  The  Catho-  the  security  which  is  given  them  to  pnrsne  un- 
Hcs  of  Chaldea  have  a  patriarch,  4archbishops,  molested  the  path  which  they  have  chosen.  It 
and  5  bishops,  with  a  scattered  population  of  is  not  known  that  clerical  corporations  existed 
17,000.  In  Arabia  a  vicar  apostolic  represents  in  the  first  ages,  although  it  can  scarcely  be 
the  pope,  and  a  priest  with  governing  powers  doubted  that  priests  a^ociated  in  some  form 
acts  as  prefect  apostolic.  Persia  has  one  or  two  for  their  own  sanctification  and  the  success  of 
biahopa ;  India  at  least  5,  with  a  Catholic  pop-  their  labors.  That  ascetics  were  found  in  the 
nlation  approaching  1,000,000.  Several  sooi-  aposttolic  times  may  be  gathered  from  the  writ- 
etiea  of  priests  under  the  direction  of  vicars  ings  of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  from  the  earJy 
apostolic  labor  in  Tonquin,  Cochin  Chma,  and  fathers.  The  persecutions  drove  many  into  the 
Siam.  There  are  500,000  Catholics  in  the  em-  desert,  which  soon  was  peopled  with  hermits 
pire  of  China,  under  8  bishops  and  10  vicars  and  monks  nnder  religious  leaders,  with  the 
apostolic.  Africa  has  the  smalloBt  nnmber  of  titles  of  abbots  and  archimandrites.  Most  of 
bishops;  one  with  the  title  of  vicar  apostolic  is  them  were  occupied  with  mannal  labor,  and 
fonnd  in  Abyssinia,  and  two  in  Egypt.  Con-  attended  chiefly  to  their  personal  sanotiication 
fltantinain  Algeriahas  abishop,  Avicarapos-  by  prayer  and  other  spiritual  exercises;  bnt 
tolic  is  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  another  has  some  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  the  East 
charge  of  Guinea  and  the  western  coast;  two  had  a  monistic  training.  TJie  monks  of  St. 
bishops  are  in  adjacent  islands.  The  American  Benedict  in  the  "West  rivalled  those  of  St 
continent  has  a  Catholic  popnlation  of  many  Anthony  and  St.  Basil,  and  made  the  wilder- 
millions  governed  by  about  20  archbishops  and  ness  bloom  by  their  industry.  They  did  not 
80  bishops.  The  Caimdas  and  Briti^  possessions  originally  enjoy  esemption  from  the  local  an- 
have  16  bishops  with  2  metropolitans.  The  thority,  bnt  in  process  of  time  they  obtained 
TTnited  States  has  86  dioceses,  with  8  vicariates,  it,  to  reward  their  fei-vor,  and  enflble_  them  to 
beade  7  metropolitan  sees.  There  is  no  depend-  pnrsue  the  objects  of  their  respective  institntes 
ence  or  connection  between  the  members  of  the  without  intermpfion.  St.  Bernard,  in  the  12th 
hierarchy  in  the  various  portions  of  the  conti-  century,  added  lustre  to  the  monastic  celling 
nent,  under  different  civil  rulers,  bnt  all  are  by  the  splendor  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  by  his 
linked  together  in  unity  by  means  of  Rome,  the  eminent  virtues,  but  did  not  claim  exemption 
common  centre.  Tbegeneralgovemmentof  the  from  episcopal  authority.  The  followers  of 
church  is  carried  on  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  is  St.Erancis  of  A^isi  soon  afterwai'd  gave  amore 
asMSted  by  thebody  of  cardinals,  severalof  whom  popular  form  to  the  ascetic  life,  which  they  in- 
compose  standing  committees  to  examine  and  troduccd  into  villages  and  cities,   while  the 
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children  of  St.  Dominic  fnmiBhed  zealous  warmly  resisted  the  decree  of  Pope  Stephen 
preachers  who  carried  the  gospel  to  the  re-  by  which  the  repetition  of  baptism  oonfeiTed 
motest  provinces  of  the  North  and  of  the  East,  by  sectaries  was  forbidden.  The  eontroTersy 
T):e  Carmelites  appeared  in  Europe,  claiming  finally  resulted  in  the  foOowing  centarj  in  the 
descent  iirom  the  sons  of  the  prophets  who  had  acqaiescence  of  the  church  generally  in  the 
gathered  ai'ound  Eliaa.  Augostinians  traced  decree,  which  was  sapported  by  the  oouneil  of 
their  origin  to  the  great  champion  of  grace.  Nice.  The  4th  centui^,  after  some  scenes  of 
Canons  regular,  and  others  of  varied  nomencla-  perseoation,  witnessed  the  triumph  of  Ohris- 
tare,  added  to  the  number  of  religious  institutes  tianity  by  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  Oon- 
which  adorned  the  charoh  in  the  middle  ages,  stantine.  Although  he  decidedly  favored  it, 
— -The  history  of  the  church  commences  with  and  lent  his  power  to  its  sapport,  nevertheless 
the  pastoral  commission  given  after  our  Lord's  he  is  believed  not  to  have  received  baptism 
resurrection  to  the  apostle  Peter,  who,  after  antil  the  approach  of  death,  when  Euaebius  of 
several  yeai^s  spent  at  Jerusalem  and  Antiooh,  Nicomedia,  an  Arian,  is  stated  to  hawe  baptized 
passed  to  Rome,  thence  returned  to  Jerusalem  him.  By  his  mandate  a  council  of  hishopa 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  again  to  Rome,  where  he  was  called  at  Nice,  where  318  convened  in  the 
sealed  his  apostolic  labors  with  martyrdom,  year  325,  and  proclaimed  Christ  to  he  God, 
about  the  year  67,  on  lie  same  day  as  the  apos-  eonsobstantial  to  the  Father.  Sylvester,  the 
tie  Paul.  This  event  attached  Lis  office  to  this  bishop  of  Rome,  was  prevented  by  old  age 
see.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  to  the  from  being  present,  but  Osins  of  Cordova  and 
Corinthians,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  at  the  two  priests  represented  him.  The  Nicene 
close  of  this  century,  while  St.  John  was  still  symbol  met  wiUi  great  opposition  on  the  part 
alive,  remonstrating  witli  them  on  a  schism  of  bishops  who  had  received  the  doctrines  of 
which  had  brol^en  out  among  them.  The  la-  Arius,  and  were  supported  by  Oonstantias,  the 
bors  of  the  several  apostles  are  not  known  in  successor  of  Oonstantine.  A  council  of  bishops 
full  detail.  The  apostle  Paul  labored  more  at  Eimini,  ander  imperial  influence  and  oon- 
tban  ail  others,  and  with  marked  success.  St.  straint,  consented  to  suppress  the  term  which 
James,  who  is  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  proved  so  offensive,  and  the  occasion  of  so 
presided  as  bishop  at  Jerusalem,  and  died  a  much  strife;  but  on  recovering  their  liberty 
martyr.  St.  John  passed  the  latter  years  of  they  retracted,  and  Pope  Liberius  annulled 
his  life  in  Asia,  and  terminated  his  course  at  their  acts  by  the  authority  of  Blessed  Peter. 
Ephesua.  St.  Mark,  the  evangelist,  foandod  The  6th  century  was  illustrious  for  the  poniifl- 
tho  cbnrch  of  Alexandria.  At  the  close  of  the  cate  of  St.  Leo,  whose  prayers  were  believed  to 
apostolic  age  the  Christian  religion  was  widely  have  turned  away  the  wrath  of  Attila,  advaa- 
spread,  chiefly  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  cing  to  destroy  the  fair  city,  so  long  queen  of 
some  more  distant  provinces,  Glreece,  tlie  ad-  the  earth.  His  exposition  of  the  mystery  of 
jacent  islands,  Italy,  and  Egypt.  Gaul  is  be-  the  incarnation  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  pre- 
lieved  to  have  been  partially  evangelized  in  decessors  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  and 
that  age,  and  Spain  is  said  to  have  been  visited  received  the  homage  of  the  bishops  assembled 
by  tbe  apostle  Paul,  who  purposed  makii^  this  at  Ohaloedon.  "This,"  they  oned,  "is  the 
journey,  and,  as  the  national  tradition  will  faith  of  the  fathers.  We  all  have  this  faith, 
have  it,  by  St.  James.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Peter  has  spoken  by  the  month  of  Leo."  At 
Sd  century  the  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nice  the  faUiers  developed  the  meaning  of  the 
Rhine,  as  far  as  Belgium,  had  received  the  apostolic  symbol  by  phrases  and  clauses  neces- 
gospel,  as  St.  Irenjeus  testilies.  This  holy  sary  to  meet  the  subtleties  of  innovators.  At 
bishop  succeeded  St.  Photinns,  disciple  of  St.  Oonstantinopleaspeeial  statementwas  inserted 
Polycarp,  at  Lyons  in  178.  Britain  received  in  the  creed  to  place  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
missionaries  under  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Spii-it  beyond  dispute.  At  Ephesus  the  bish- 
Eome,  about  the  same  time.  A  council  of  70  ops  Inflicted  esconmmnication  on  Nestorius, 
African  bishops  was  held  at  Carthage  toward  bishop  of  Constantinople,  for  obstinacy  in  re- 
the  end  of  the  century ;  and  90  bishops  as-  sisting  the  authority  of  Pope  Celestine,  who 
sembled  in  Namidia.  The  relations  of  the  condemned  his  errors.  At  Chalcedon  the  let- 
bishops  generally  to  Rome,  on  account  of  its  ter  of  St.  Leo  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
iigber  chieftaincy,  are  distinctly  stated  by  orthodoxy,  and  subscription  to  it  was  exacted, 
IreniBua,  who,  however,  earnestly  remonstrated  under  the  same  penalty.  Those  councils  served 
with  Pope  Victor  on  his  determination  to  cut  to  define  with  precision  and  make  known  with 
off  various  Asiatic  churches  from  communion  certaiaty  the  revealed  mysteries,  and  were 
for  their  attachment  to  the  us^e  of  celebrating  generally  subsidiary  to  the  papal  action.  The 
Easter  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews.  The  mid-  acts  of  those  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  are 
die  of  the  3d  century  furnishes  us  with  the  pro-  not  presened  m  their  mte,^ity,  but  the  extant 
ceedings  of  a  synod  of  Spanish  bishops,  who  records  of  those  of  Ephesua  and  Chaleedoa 
deposed  Martial  of  Leon  and  Basilides  of  As-  show  that  the  legates  of  the  pontiff  led  the 
torga  for  criminal  weakness  in  the  persecution  way  and  the  fathers  followed  his  authority, 
duringthereignof  Deoius.  The  acts  of  varions  At  the  close  ot  the  6th  century  Gregory  the 
councils  of  African  bishops  are  known,  espe-  Great  bishop  of  Rjme  conceived  the  grand 
cially  from  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  idea  of  cvangclizmg  the  Angles,  or  English, 
Tor.,  XIV. — 10 
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who  had  settled  in  Britain  without  adopting  council  of  Lyona  deposed  the  emperor  Frederio 

the  Christian  faith  of  its  former  inhabitants.  II.  for  various  acts  of  simony,  sacrilege,  and  ty- 

The  mission  of  the  monk  Augustin,  at  the  head  ranny,  following  out  the  principles  and  the  ei- 

of  a  hand  of  his  brethren,  proved  eminently  ample  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  the  first  to 

snccessfnl.    His  miracles,  as  well  aa  preaching,  proceed  to   a  similar  deposition.     The  14th 

converted  his  hearers,  a  see  was  founded  at  century  is  remarkable  for  the  removal  of  the 

Canterbury,  and  the  church  was  fully  organized  papal  chair  to  Avignon  by  Clement  V.,  whose 

with  close  dependence  on  the  chwr  of  Peter,  example  was  followed  by  his  snceessora  for  10 

The  7th  century  was  marked  by  the  general  years,  popularly  styled  by  the  Eomans  the  cap- 

diffnsioa  of  the  faith  in  England,  and  the  more  tivity  of  Babylon.     These  French  popes  were 

perfect  organization  of  the  English  hierarchy,  bishops  of  Borne,  which  they  governed  by  car- 

in  the  8th  centuiy  the  Germans  in  great  num-  dinal  vicars  acting  in  their  name.     The  rcsto- 

bera  were  brdnght  to  the  ^th  by  3ie  preach-  ration  of  the  chair  to  the  eternal  city  was 

ing  of  Boniface,  called  also  Winrfrid,  an  Eng-  followed  by  a  schism,  formed  by  French  cnrdi- 

lish  missionary.    He  distinguished  himself  by  nals,  who  elected  Clement  VII.  in  opposition 

hb  devoted  attachment  to  too  apostolic  see,  to  to  Urban  TI.,  the  pope  residing  at  Euine.    An 

which  he  made  a  solemn  oath  of  duty.  Varioua  attempt  to  terminate  the  rupture  by  settiug 

other  missionaries,  from    Ireland    especially,  aside  both,  claimants,  resulted  in  the  election 

{ireaohed  the  faith  about  the  same  time  with  of  Alexander  V.  in  the  conneil  of  Pisa,  who 
ike  success.  It  spread  also  toward  the  regions  not  being  generdly  recognized,  the  three  pro- 
of the  north,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  tendants  had  their  respective  fbllowerB.  At 
remained  fruitful  of  good  works  nntd  the  16th  length,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  held  in 
century.  ThescandalH  of  the  10th  century  dis-  1417,  Mai-daV.  was  chosen  and  acknowledged, 
figured  the  ohnroh,  since  nnworthy  men  atrug-  The  Greeks  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the 
^d  to  occupy  the  papal  chair,  or  to  place  in  eommnnion  of  the  Roman  see  in  the  conneil 
it  their  relatives  and  adherents.  The  influence  of  Plorenoe  held  in  1439,  but  were  drawn  back 
of  the  emperors  of  the  "West  had  greatly  de-  into  the  gulf  of  schism  by  the  persevering 
clined,  and  some  Italian  nobles  aspired  to  the  effortsof  Mitrk,bishopofEphesus,  whoresisted 
pontificate.  The  intrusion  of  one  or  two  every  influence  employed  by  his  colleagues  and 
youths  and  of  several  men  of  licentious  habits  by  the  emperor  at  the  council.  Constantinople 
disgraced  the  high  office ;  but  after  a  time  the  a  few  years  afterward  fell  under  the  power  of 
cloud  passed  away,  and  men  of  wisdom  and  the  Turks,  and  the  degradation,  of  the  eastern 
piety  were  once  more  at  the  helm,  directing  church  and  empire  was  alike  consummated, 
the  bark  of  the  church  through  the  shoals  Some  popes  of  doubtful  fame  appeared  in  the 
and  rocks,  and  amid  the  raging  storms.  Hil-  decline  of  the  16th  century,  and  one  of  ao- 
debrand,  styled  Gregory  VII,,  attahied  to  the  knowledged  depravity  at  its  close.  The  war- 
pontificate  in  the  year  1078.  He  was  a  man  lite  career  of  Julius  ll.  and  the  golden  age  of 
of  stern  virtue,  determined  at  every  hazard  to  Leo  X.  were  not  calculated  to  restore  the  high 
root  out  scandal  from  the  sanctuary.  With  character  for  austerity  and  zeal  which  the 
all  his  zeid  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  he  pontiffs  had  generally  borne.  The  bold  monk 
condemned  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  of  Wittenberg  appeared  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
from  toleration  had  gained  a  coloring  of  right,  dulgences  which  Leo  offered  to  contributors  to 
He  resisted  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  who  dis-  the  grand  fabric  of  St.  Peter's.  The  rivalry  of 
posed  of  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  other  high  two  i-eUgious  orders  resulted  in  theological 
offices,  for  bribes  and  like  corrupt  considers-  disputes,  which  on  the  part  of  Luther  were 
tions.  'Hie  inveterate  character  of  these  abuses  marked  by  great  boldness.  His  German  pre- 
and  the  imperial  influence  involved  the  sainUy  posse-ssions  agwnst  Rome  gave  animation  and 
pondfl'  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  in  which  populaiity  to  ids  efiiisions.  He  soon  became 
ie  seemed  to  succumb,  dying  in  exile,  but  in  a  leader,  and  before  he  was  fuUy  aware,  he 
reality  overcame,  leaving  his  snccessors  to  reap  was  head  of  a  sect  inculcating  principles  sub- 
the  fruits  of  his  labora.  The  contest  between  versive  of  the  papal  authority.  A  swarm  of 
the  popes  and  emperors  continued,  with  inter-  minor  sects  soon  appeared,  and  a  vast  por- 
valsof  rest,  throughout  the  lath  and  18th  cen-  tion  of  the  Catholic  world — perhaps  fuUy  a 
turies.  Investitures  were  the  chief  sKbjeot  of  third — was  drawn  away  from  obedience  to  the 
disputes,  the  popes  resisting  the  claims  of  the  pontiff.  Henry  VIIl,  king  of  England,  ven- 
emperors  to  invest  bishops  with  the  temporal!-  tured  on  the  theological  arena  to  drive  back 
ties  of  their  sees,  by  delivering  to  them  the  ttie  daring  monk  beyond  the  ring,  and  received 
ring  and  crosier,  chief  symbols  of  episcopal  au-  plaudits  from  Leo  as  defender  of  the  faith ;  but 
thority.  The  opportunity  thus  funiLshed  for  he  also  from  a  champion  became  an  enemy 
promoting  unworthy  men,  courtiers,  and  favor-  when  his  desires  for  the  society  of  Anne  Boleyn 
ites,  determined  the  popea  to  vigorous  resist-  were  thwarted  by  the  Fabian  policy  of  Clem- 
ance ;  and  although  Paschal  II.  yielded  for  a  ent  VH.  The  progress  of  the  reformation  was 
moment  to  imperial  violence,  on  the  recovery  soon  arrested  by  the  zeal  of  many  devoted  men, 
of  his  liberty  he  retracted  his  consent,  and  founders  of  various  religious  institutes,  espe- 
humbled  himself  for  his  weakness.  Innocent  ciallybythefolloweTsoflgnatiusLojola,  whose 
17.,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  in  the  labors  caused  a  considerable  reaction  in  favor 
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of  tho  church  of  Rome.    The  saintly  Pius  Y.  ROMANCE  LAtJGUAGE,  a  language  sup- 

and  the  stern  Sixtus  V.  performed  well  the  posed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  corruption 

duties  of  their  office,  which  were  also  fulfilled  of  the  Latin,  and  to  have  prevailed  in  the  south 

with  edification  by  others  of  less  marked  char-  of  Europe  from  the  ICth  to  the  lith  century, 

acter.    The  subtleties  of  Janseniua,  bishop  of  Of  this  tongue  F.  J.  M,  Eajnouwd  composed  a 

Ypres,  annoyed  the  church  iu  the  ITth  and  grammar  (Paris,  1810)  and  a  lexicon  (Paris, 

ISth  centuries,  hia  followers,  after  hia  exam-  1838);   but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 

pie,  employing  the  authority  of  Augustine  to  there  was  no  such  unifoi'm  general  language, 

counteuanee    doctrines    decidedly   Calviuiatic  though  there  was  naturally  a  great  similarity 

The  French  church  especially  was  harassed  by  in  the  yarious  languages  formed  from  the  Latin 

these  innovators.    The  coatentious  which  pre-  and  succeeding  it,  especially  in  Italy,  the  Iberian 

vailed  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  18th  peninsula,  and  France,  each  of  whose  languages 

century  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  is  treated  in  this  work  under  its  own  title.  The 

infidelity  in  the  revolution.    In  the  present  cen-  branch  most  conspicuous  in  European  litera- 

tury  there  is  a  manifest  return  to  Catholic  unity,  ture  during  the  period  from  the  lOth  to  the 

The  church  of  France,  after  the  endurance  of  14th  century  is  the  langue  Son  or  Provencal ; 

a  persecution  of  the  most  frightful  character,  of  this  some  account  is  given  in  the  articleB 

stands  in  intimate  anion  with  the  see  of  Peter.  Fkasoe,  Lanottaoe  of,  andPEOVENgALposTBr. 

Tlie  same  sentiments  prevail  throughout  the  For  an  account  of*the  Eouman  language,  also 

Catholic  portions  of  Germany,  as  also  in  the  an  important  ofMoot  of  the  Latin,  see  Wall*.- 

Spanish  dominions,  and  generajly  everywhere,  oniA.     The  EomansU,  which  is  also  of  Latin 

altliough  Portugal  and  some  other  places  are  origin,  is  spoken  in  tiie  valley  of  the  Inn,  bnt 

subject  to  the  influence  of  Ivberils.    Notwith-  has  no  literature  of  importance, 

standing  the  spoliation  of  the  present  pope,  ROMANIA,    See  Eoumeua. 

wliose  temporal  dominions  have  been  wrested  EOMANO,  Giulio.    8ee  Qinuo  Romano. 

from  him,  there  is  nnquestionably  a  sound  EOMAUOFF.    See  EussiA. 

Catholic  sentiment  generally.    The  discipline  EOMAtTS,  Epistle  to  the,  addressed  by  the 

of  the  church  is  also  in  vigor,  as  far  as  could  apostle  Paul  to  the  church  of  Eome,  one  of  the 

be  expected  in  an  age  so  frequently  disturbed  canonical  books  of  the  Wew  Testament.    The 

by  civil  war  and  revolutions.  epistle  was  written  during  the  second  abode  of 

ROMAN"  LAW.    See  Oivii,  Law.  the  apostle  at  Corinth,  where  he  stayed  about 

EOMAN  LTTEEATUEE,    See  Latin  Law-  3  months  after  having  made  a  journey  through 

QUiOE  Awn  LtTEBATURB.  Macedonia  and  Achaia.    Paul  despatched  the 

EOMANA,  Pbdbo  Cako  r  Surbda,  marquis  letter  by  a  Oenohrean  woman  who  was  travel- 
do  la,  a  Spanish  soldier,  bom  in  Palma,  island  ling  to  Rome,  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inliab- 
of  Majoroft,  in  1761,  died  in  Oartaxo,  Portugal,  itant  of  Corinth.  As  to  the  time  of  its  compo- 
July  33, 1811.  He  entered  the  naval  service,  sition,  most  of  the  commentators  are  of  opinion 
and  in  17^  participated  in  the  si^e  of  Gibral-  that  it  was  written  in  A.  D.  58  or  59.  It  is  still 
tar  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain,  a  controverted  point  whether  the  epistle  waa 
When  the  war  broke  ont  between  these  two  called  forth  by  special  circumstances,  or  wheth- 
powers,  he  joined  the  army,  and  distinguished  er  the  apostle,  in  the  selection  of  his  subject, 
himself  from  1783  to  1795.  In  1801)  he  was  had  no  reference  to  any  external  occasion, 
appointed  captain-general  of  Catalonia,  and  Most  of  the  modem  commentators  are  in  favor 
then  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  war,  of  the  former  opinion,  and  many  of  them  sup- 
When  Napoleon,  in  order  to  bind  the  Spanish  pose  that  the  debates  mentioned  in  ch,  xiv.  and 
government  to  his  policy,  forced  them  to  place  xv.  called  forth  the  epistle.  The  special  bear- 
an  army  at  his  disposal,  these  troops,  15,000  it  inga  of  the  epistle  are  particularly  manifest  in 
number,  were  intrusted  to  the  command  of  La  ch.  xiii.  to  xvi.,  in  which  Paul  shows  to  both 
Eomana,  and  sent  in  1807  to  Poraerania ;  bnt  Jews  and  gentiles  the-  glory  of  Christianity  as 
the  general,  hearing  of  the  conduct  of  Napo-  being  the  only  true  religion,  and  especially  en- 
leon  towai-d  both  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand,  deavora  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  converts 
determined  to  leave  at  once  the  service  of  the  from  Judaism. — As  to  i^  contents,  the  epistle 
coni^ueror.  He  commnnicatad  with  the  com-  consists  of  two  chief  divisions,  one  of  which  ia 
mander  of  the  English  fleet  cruising  at  the  en-  argumentative,  the  other  hortatory.  In  the  for- 
tranoe  of  the  Baltic,  and,  availing  himself  of  mer,  the  apostle  after  an  introduction  (i.  1-16), 
his  troops  being  then  in  the  island  of  FOnen,  in  which  he  expresses  his  desire  to  see  the  Ko- 
suceeeded  in  embarking  them  on  board  some  mans,  sets  forth  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation, 
English  men-of-war,  Aug,  17-30,  1808,  and  The  gospel  is  a  power  unto  salvation  to  every 
landed  them  safely  at  Oorunna.  He  was  sub-  one  who  believes,  both  Jew  and  gentile ;  it  ia 
sequently  prominent  in  oi^anizing  the  bands  needed  by  all,  for  none,  not  even  the  Jew  by 
of  guerillas  which  proved  so  terrible  to  the  his  law,  are  justified  before  God  (i.  16  to  iii. 
French,  He  left  a  diary,  published  with  some  20).  It  is  only  faith  in  Christ  which  works 
of  his  letters  in  tlie  supplementary  collection  jastifioation,  even  as  Abraham  and  David  were 
of  the  French  Memoires  retatifs  d  la  rholutwn  justiiied  by  faith  (iii.  21  to  iv.  35),  Those  who 
Franfaise  (8vo.,  Paris,  1835).  arc  justified  have  peace  with  God,  and  re- 

EOMANCE.    See  Novel,  joiee;   for  through  Christ,  the  Reconciler,  & 
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new  life  has  begun  for  mantind  (eh.  v.).  But  appears  to  have  reached  a  etate  of  political 
■with  reconciliation  holiness  must  be  connected,  and  constitutional  perfection  about  SJ-  centuries 
not  nnder  law,  but  under  grace  (yi.,  vii.).  The  B,  0.,  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch  who  is 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  overcomes  sin  and  the  known  as  Servius  TuUius,  and  toward  the  close 
flesh,  and  all  earthly  sufferings,  through  hope ;  of  the  regal  period.  During  that  period  there 
tlie  believer  lives  already  here  below  in  seen-  had  grown  np  a  Eoman  state  {according  to 
rity  (viii.).  The  apostle  then  deplores  the  re-  the  legends  nded  successively  by  Eomulus, 
jection  of  Jews,  but  finds  some  consolation  in  Huma,  Tullns  HostiUus,  Ancaa  Martina,  Tar- 
the  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  final  (ix.  to  quin  the  Elder,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Tarquin 
xi.).  In  the  second  or  hortatory  part  the  apos-  the  Frond),  fBhiob  seems  to  have  been  a  pow- 
tle  enjoina  various  duties  (sii.),  in  paiticular  erfnl  monarchy,  and  which  may  have  been, 
duties  to  magistrates  (xiii.).  He  urges  mutnal  as  Mailer  thinks  it  was,  in  the  times  of  the 
forbearance  (siv.),  and  especially  admonishes  Tarquina  and  Servius,  rnled  by  an  Etruscan 
the  sti-ong  to  bear  with  the  weak  (xv.),  and  con-  dynasty,  by  whom  Etruscan  usages  were  intro- 
clndes  with  various  salutations  and  directions  duced  into  Eome,  This  monarchy  embraced 
(xvi.). — The  authenticity  of  the  epistle  has  hard-  aportion  of  Etruria,  and  the  whole  of  Latium. 
^everbeen  impugned;  among  modem  theolo-  What  is  known  as  the  fall  of  the  Tarquins  was 
pans,  Bruno  Bauer  is  the  only  one  who  has  probably  the  overthrow  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
denied  it.  But  some  theologians  of  note,  aa  The  population  of  Kome  then  consisted  of  the 
Semler,  David  Schultz,  Weisse,  and  Ewald,  patricians  and  their  clients,  and  of  plebeians, 
have  maintained  that  chapter  xvi.  did  not  form  The  patricians  were  the  original  Eomim.  people, 
originally  a  pait  of  the  epistle.  "Weiase  and  and  were  divided  into  8  tribes,  viz. ;  the  Eam- 
EwaJd  consider  it  a  fi-agment  of  an  epistle  nensea,  the  Titienses,  and  the  Luoeres,  who  rep- 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians. — The  literature  on  resent  the  Latin,  tlie  Sabine,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
this  epistle  is  very  copious,  and  ia  detailed  in  elements  of  that  population.  The  dients  were 
De  Wette's  Einleitung  in  das  Ifeue  Testament  the  dependantsof  the  patricians,  Theplebeians, 
(6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860),  pp.  S9S-'6.  Among  the  or  commons,  were  freemen,  bat  had  ori^naUy 
recent  German  commentaries,  those  by  Tholnck  no  political  rights.  They  owed  their  existence 
(5th  ed.,  1856),  Umbreit  (Gotha,  1856),  and  to  several  causes,  the  principal  of  which  was 
Ewald  (Gottingen,  18BT)  are  especially  valued,  the  success  of  the  early  wars  of  the  Romans; 
The  moat  important  work  on  tlie  episUe  which  and  they  were  mostly  of  Latin  origin.  By  the 
has  been  produced  in  the  English  language  is  Servian  constitution,  they  were  incorporated 
Stuart's  "  Oommentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  into  the  state,  and  became  possessed  of  con- 
Eomans"  (Andover,  1832).  In  England  a  trans-  siderable  political  power.  This  change  was 
lation  and  critical  notes  have  been  published  long  regarded  as  the  subversion  of  a  popular 
by  Prof.  Jowett  (London,  1856).  eonstitntion,  by  the  subslitntiou  therefor  of  an 

ROME,   a   township  and    semi-capital  of  aristocratical  pobty ;  but  Servius,  or  whoever 

Oneida  co.,  K  T.,  on  the  Mohawk  river;  pop.  it  was  by  whom  the  change  was  made,  did 

of  the  township  about  10,000 ,  of  the  village  really,  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 

in  1860,  6,246.     It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  of  the  centuries,  break  up  the  patrician  mo- 

Ogdensbnrg,  Watertown,  Cape  Vincent,  and  nopoly  of  power,  and  prepare  the  way  for 

Bome  railroad,  and  of  the  Black  river  canal,  those  further  political  reforms  by  the  success 

which  here  nnites  with  the  Erie  canal ;  and  it  of  which  Eome  became  mistress  of  the  ancient 

is  also  an  important  station  on  the  New  York  world.    The  change  ^xas  liberal  in  its  charac- 

central  railroad.    It  contains  a  tl.  S.  ai'senal,  a  ter,  and  opposilion  to  its  facts  and  its  principles 

court  house,  3  newspaper  offices,  an  academy,  was  never  permanently  successfuL     That  regal 

and  severd  manufactories.    The  township  con-  Eome  was  powerful,  and  possessed  an  esten- 

tMns  IT  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  sive  territory  and  a  large  popidation,  is  estab- 

1  Lutheran  (Evangelical),  6  Oalviniatio  Meth-  lished  by  the  greatness  of  its  public  works, 

odist,  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  German  Meth-  some  of  which  endure  to  this  day ;  and  by  the 

odjst,  3  Presbyterian,  3  Roman  Catholic,  and  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Eome  and  Car- 

1  Universalist.    Fort  Stanwix,  built  in  1758,  thage,  which  treaty,  made  in  the  first  year  of 

was  situated  in  the  township.    Its  name  was  the  republic,  shows  that  the  whole  Latin  coast 

changed  by  Col.  Dayton,  who  took  it  in  1773,  was  subject  to  Eome.     The  republican  polity 

to  Port  Schuyler,  but  no  vestiges  now  remain,  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  about  the 

ROME  (L^.  and  It.  Roma),  the  chief  city  of  year  510  B.  0. ;   but  there  is  no  trustworthy 

ancient  Italy,  and  eventually  of  the  world,  the  Roman  history  for  nearly  2^  centuries  from 

ori^n  of  which  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  that  date,  or  about  the  time  of  the  war  with 

Modem  criticism  has  destroyed  allbelief  in  the  Pyrrhus.    The  Servian  constitution,  as  a  whole, 

legends  that  for  many  centuries  had  passed  for  was  lost  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  overthrow 

the  early  history  of  Rome,  but  it  has  supplied  of  the  monarchy ;  but  it  was  gradually,  tliough 

nothing  to  replace  it  beyond  ingenious  theories,  only  in  part,  restored,  its  principles  however 

It  wfs  or^inally  a  Pelasgic  town  on  the  Pala-  characterizing  all  the  subsequent  struggles  of 

Mne  hill,  and  the  city  was  formed  byaimionof  the  plebeians  to  obtain  power  in  the  republic 

Roma  with  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  who  were  Early  republican  Eome  was  a  weals  state,  and 

settled  on  the  neighboring  hills.    This  union  for  1^  centuries  it  exercised  little  influence  at 
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home,  and  none  abroad.  Not  only  tlie  kings  torship  wss  thrown  open  to  the  commons  in 
fell,  bat  the  ooiiotry  fell  with  them.  Eomo  421,  and  this  opened  the  senate  to  them.  Teii 
was  conquered  by  Porsena,  and  when  that  was  conquered  in  396  by  Oaraillua.  Rome 
Etmsoan  king  was  slain  at  Aricia,  and  she  re-  was  taken  by  the  Qaula,  who  left  the  eity  in 
covered  her  fl-eedom,  she  was  no  longer  tie  ruins,  in  390.  The  people  theu  wished  to  set- 
head  of  Latium ;  and  during  the  nest  150  tie  at  Veii,  but  their  design  was  prevented 
years  she  was  employed  in  recovering  the  throngh  the  influence  of  OamilluB.  They  were 
ground  she  had  lost.  Tho  reason  that  her  reduced  to  great  misery,  and  to  this  time  be- 
advance  was  so  slow  is  to  be  found  in  the  in-  longs  the  story  of  Manlius  Oapitolinus,  who, 
ternal  conTulsions  to  which  slie  was  subjected,  like  earlier  popular  leaders,  was  charged  with 
The  political  contests  between  the  patricians  aspiring  to  kingly  power  by  the  patricians, 
and  the  plebeians  were  of  the  bitterest  charac-  and  put  to  death.  The  Licinian  rogations 
ter,  and  more  than  ouce  they  threatened  the  were  broi^ht  forward  in  876,  by  the  trib- 
utter  destruction  of  the  state.  The  plebeians  unes  0.  Licinius  8tolo  and  L.  Seitius ;  they 
seceded  from  Rome  in  494  B.  0.,  witn  the  in-  provided  that  debtors  should  bo  relieved,  that 
tent  to  found  a  new  city;  but  a  oompromiso  the  occupation  and  use  of  the  public  domain 
was  effected,  and  plebeian  tribunes  were  ere-  should  be  limited,  and  that  one  of  the  consuls 
ated,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  members  of  should  be  a  plebeian.  After  a  contest  of  9 
their  order  against  the  crnel  and  ui^jtist  action  years,  these  rogations  prevailed,  and  became 
of  patrician  magistrates ;  and  during  their  law ;  and  during  the  contest  a  law  was  passed 
year  of  oiHce,  the  persons  of  these  toibunea  committing  the  charge  of  the  sibylline  hooka 
were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  number  equally  to  plebeians  with  patricians,  which  was 
of  tribunes  was  increaaed,  until  they  became  an  invasion  of  the  monopoly  Of  the  religions 
10 ;  and  they  possessed  the  veto  power,  which  ministry  of  the  state  whicn  the  latter  had  long 
enabled  them  to  stop  any  law,  or  to  annul  any  held.  L.  Sextiiis  was  the  first  plebeian  consul, 
decree  of  the  senate,  without  assigning  any  chosen  at  the  election  next  following  the  tri- 
cause  for  their  action.  They  were  the  repre-  umph  of  the  measures  of  himself  and  his  col- 
sentatives  and  protectors  of  the  plebeians,  and  league.  At  this  time  the  judicial  power  was 
none  but  plebeians  could  be  made  tribunes,  taken  from  the  consuls,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
The  plebeians  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  of  the  prietor  urbmivs,  a  newly  created  patii- 
to  elect  two  ffidUes.  By  the  Publilian  law  it  dan  mapstrate.  The  curule  adileship  waa 
was  proyided  that  these  tribunes  and  sadiles  created,  to  which  members  of  both  orders 
should  he  chosen  by  the  tribes  in  the  forum,  were  eligible.  These  changes  were  the  most 
and  not  at  the  assembly  of  the  centuries  in  the  important  events  of  Roman  history.  Not  only 
Campus  Martins.  The  first  free  election  was  did  they  go  far  to  unite  the  two  orders,  and 
held  in  470  B.  0.  Spurius  Oassius,  who  was  so  put  an  end  to  those  civil  contests  which 
finally  put  to  death  by  the  patricians  because  had  prevented  the  military  advance  of  the 
he  had  successfully  advocated  a  popular  agra-  Romans,  but  they  created  that  body  of  men 
rian  law,  formed  leagues  with  the  Latins  and  from  whom  the  l^ons  were  recruited,  and 
Eernicans,  by  which  the  Voisotans  and  jEcpi-  hy  whom  the  conqnest  of  Italy  waa  effected, 
ans  were  prevented  from  conquering  Rome  and  Bat  for  this,  the  Samnites  would  probably  have 
Latium.  The  legends  of  the  elder  Brutus,  Lu-  become  masters  of  the  Italian  peninsnia.  The 
cretia,  Valerius  Publicola,  Horatius  Codes,  Mu-  patricians  did  not  immediately  submit  to  the 
cius  ScsBVola,  Meuenius  Agrippa,  Ooriolanus,  Licinian  laws,  both  consulships  being  at  times 
Oinoinnatus,  and  the  Fabii  belong  to  this  first  held  by  members  of  their  order  down  to  843 
period  of  the  republic.  ITistorically,  Oincin-  B.  0. ;  but  after  that  time  they  were  divided 
natns  appears  as  a  stem  oligarch.  The  decern-  regularly.  In  173  both  consulships  were 
virate  was  established  in  451  B.  0.,  and  lasted  opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  first  plebeian 
but  two  years,the  period  of  its  esistence  bemg  dictator  was  0.  Marcius  Eutilus,  356  B.  0., 
a  patrician  despotism,  to  which  belongs  the  who  was  chosen  censor  5  years  aftenrard. 
legend  of  Virginia.  The  consuls  elected  in  For  many  years  after  the  restoration  of  Rome 
449  (^according  to  some  the  first,  the  supreme  under  Camillas,  the  wars  waged  by  the  Eomana 
magistrates  of  the  republic  having  previously  were  not  of  a  striking  character.  They  were 
been  called  prietorsj' were  L.Valerius  Poti-  carried  on  against  Volscians,  jEquiaus,  Etrus- 
tus  and  U.  Horatius  Barbatus,  Several  popu-  cans,  and  Ganis,  and  wore  successful  contests, 
lar  laws  were  passed  under  their  lead,  by  the  victors  behaving  with  much  Hberality  to 
which  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  secnred  to  those  of  tho  vanquished  whom  they  incorpo- 
every  citizen,  the  people  including  the  pie-  rated  into  the  state,  making  them  citizens,  and 
beians,  and  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  was  en-  increasing  the  number  of  the  tribes.  Fears  of 
dowed  with  full  legislative  power.  The  Oana-  the  Gauls  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Latin 
leian  law  provided  that  pati-icians  and  plebeians  league  in  358.  The  first  Samnite  war  began 
m^^bt  legally  intermarry.  A  proposition  to  in  343,  and  the  immediate  occasion  of  it  waa 
throw  the  consulship  open  to  the  plebeians  led  the  demand  of  assistance  by  the  Capuana 
to  the  establishment  of  military  tribunes,  to  against  the  Samnites,  they  surrendering  their 
which  ofijces  plobpians  were  eligible.  The  city  to  Rome.  It  lasted  but  a  year,  when 
censors  were  now  first  appointed.    The  quEes-  peace  waa  made,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal 
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of  internal  tronbles ;  and  tte  settlement  of  those  to  Tarentum,  and  the  Tarentines  called  TjTrhas, 
troutlea  was  followed  by  the  Latin  war,  which  king  of  Epirus,  to  their  aid.  This  was  at  the 
ended  (3S9)  in  the  complete  triuaiph  of  the  doae  of  the  year  281  B.  0,  Pjrrhus  landed  in 
Eomans.  The  second  Samnite  war  was  begun  Italy  with  more  than  20,000  men,  and  defeated 
iu  326,  and  lasted  22  years.  Ita  fortunes  were  the  Romans  at  Keraclea,  and  alterward  al  As- 
varions,  but  the  Romans  were  finally  victori-  culnni.  He  was  not  weli  supported  by  the 
0U8.  The  Etruscans  made  war  upon  Rome,  Italians ;  and  in  conaeqnence  of  an  alliance  be- 
bnt  were  defeated.  The  third  Samnite  war  tween  Eome  and  Carthage,  he  made  peace  with 
opened  in  296,  and  Samninm  submitted  to  the  Romans,  who  had  an  excellent  consul  in 
Eome  in  S90.  The  Gauls  and  Etruscans  were  Tabricius,  and  went  to  Sicily,  where  he  pursued 
also  defeated  in  the  eame  war.  Durmg  the  a  brilliant  but  uusueeessful  career  until  276, 
time  of  these  wajs  several  political  measures  when  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  be  was  de- 
were  carried  at  Rome  which  tended  to  estab-  foattd  by  Onrius  Dentatas,  near  Beneyentum. 
lish  equality  between  the  two  orders ;  and  by  The  Romans  now  pursued  their  course  of  Italian 
the  Ogulnian  law  the  pontificate  and  the  augu-  conquest,  and  about  264  B.  0,  they  became 
rate  were  opened  to  the  plebeians.  The  pas-  masters  of  all  ancient  Italy.  In  the  same 
Bage  of  this  law,  SOO  B.  C,  is  considered  b&  year  the  first  Funic  war  broke  out. — The  Eo- 
the  establishment  of  the  Eoman  constitution,  mana  resolved  to  assist  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
"What  is  called  the  constitution  of  Rome,"  called  Mamertines,  who  had  possession  of  Mcs- 
sayB  Arnold,  "  as  far  as  regards  the  relations  sana  in  Sicily,  against  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
of  patricians  and  plebeians  to  each  other,  was  Hiero  waa  defeated  and  retired,  but  the  Tictors 
in  fact  perfected  by  the  Ogulnian  law,  and  re-  then  attacked  a  Carthaginian  force,  whicli  also 
mained  for  centuries  without  undergoing  any  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mamer- 
material  change.  By  that  law  the  commons  tines,  and  defeated  it.  War  was  then  declared 
were  placed  on  a  level  with  the  patricians ;  against  Carthage.  It  lasted  38  years,  with  va- 
aad  the  contests  between  these  two  orders  rious  fortune.  Though  ignorant  of  naval  mat- 
were  brought  to  an  end  for  ever.  The  comi-  ters,  the  Romans  soon  learned  to  defeat  the 
IJa  too  had  assumed  that  form,  whatever  it  Carthaginians  at  sea,  after  having  rapidly  ef- 
was,  which  they  retained  to  the  end  of  the  focted  the  conquest  of  nearly  all  Sicily,  making 
commonwealth;  the  powers  of  the  magistrate  peace  with  Hiero,  and  leaving  him  in  posses- 
as  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  under-  sionof  his  small  but  rich  kingdom.  Their  first 
went  but  little  subsequent  olteration."  The  naval  victory  waa  that  which  was  won  by  0. 
civil  troubles  that  subsequently  occurred  were  Duilius,  in  260.  It  was  followed  by  other 
of  a  social  character,  or  were  brought  about  by  successes,  and  Sardmia  end  Corsica  were  in- 
the  ambition  of  able  men  who  sought  to  make  vaded.  The  Carthaginians  were  reduced  to 
use  of  "the  forum  populace,"  a  class  of  persons  the  defensive  in  Sicily,  holding  there  only  a  few 
entirely  disUnot  from  the  plebeians,  with  whom,  strong  places.  In  256  M.  Eegulus  and  his  cot- 
however,  they  are  often  confounded;  or  they  league  Manlius  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
were  caused  by  attempts  to  effect  great  re-  the  greatest  sea  fight  of  those  days,  and  then 
forms,  like  those  of  the  Gracchi,  which  sought  landed  in  Africa,  which  was  incapable  of  mok- 
the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution  after  its  ing  any  resistance.  Eegulns  was  left  to  con- 
provisions  had  long  been  neglected  or  violated  tinue  the  work  of  conquest,  with  only  15,600 
by  the  ruling  classes.  The  last  secession  of  men ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his  army  de- 
the  plebeians  took  place  in  286  B.  C,  and  was  stroyed  and  himself  taken  captive,  by  an  ai-my 
appeased  by  the  enactment  of  the  Hortenaian  commanded  by  the  Greek  Xanthippus.  The 
laws,  which  reduced  debt,  divided  lands  among  Eomans  also  lost  two  fleets  by  storms.  They 
the  needy,  and  provided  that  all  the  resolutions  were  more  fortunate  in  Sicily,  capturing  Panor- 
of  the  tribes  should  be  law  for  the  entire  peo-  mus,  and  totally  routing  the  Oarth^nian  army 
pie.  This  last  measure  clothed  the  people  that  sought  to  recover  the  town.  The  Romans 
with  supreme  legislative  power,  and  took  from  began  the  siege  of  Lilybreiim  in  24S.  building 
the  senate  its  veto  on  their  action.  The  dicta-  a  third  fleet  to  blockade  it,  but  which  was  de- 
tor  Hortensius  put  an  end  to  that  dispute  in  stroyed  by  the  Carthaginians.  Another  fleet 
which  the  people  had  been  supported  by  On-  was  lost  at  sea.  Hamilear  now  took  com- 
riua  Dentatus,  one  of  the  most  popular  Eoman  mand  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  though  but 
characters,  both  with  his  contemporaries  and  feebly  supported  ho  carried  on  the  war  with 
in  history.  He  had  previously  conquered  the  considerable  success,  the  Eomans  stiD  main- 
Sahines  of  the  moimtains.  The  extension  of  tainiug  the  siege  of  Lilybteum.  A  fourth  Eo- 
thdr  dominion  to  the  south  now  brought  the  man  fleet  was  prepared,  which  destroyed  that 
Eomans  into  collision  with  the  Italian  Greeks,  of  Carthage,  Peace  was  then  made,  on  harsh 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  defeating  the  terms  to  Carthage,  and  Sicily  became  the  first 
Gauls  iu  northern  Italy,  They  aided  the  Thu-  Eonmn  province.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
rians,  who  were  of  Greek  origin,  against  the  war  that  Carthage  was  compelled  to  wage 
Lucanians  and  others,  who  were  believed  to  be  with  her  mercenary  soldiers,  Rome  demanded 
incited  by  the  people  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  of  her  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and 
most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  the  sum  of  1,200  talents,  to  which  no  resistance 
communities,    A  Eoman  army  was  marched  could  be  made.    Tor  some  years  th-^re  were 
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but  few  oampajgas,  and  in  235  tho  temple  of  declared  for  Hannibal.  The  great  city  of  Ca- 
Janu9  was  closed.  Colonies  bad  been  founded  pua,  which  was  almost  capable  of  being  the 
daring  the  war  with.  Carthage,  and  tke  number  rival  of  Rome,  opened  her  gates  to  liim,  and 
of  tribes  was  iacreaaed  to  85.  The  Romans  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer.  Had  he  been 
first  crossed  the  Adriatic  in  329,  when  they  reSnforced  from  home  his  purpose  might  have 
conquered  the  Illyrians,  and  seat  envoys  to  been  accomplished ;  but  at  first  it  was  impos- 
Greek  states  to  explain  their  proceedings,  who  sible  to  send  him.  assistance ;  and  when  it  was 
were  well  received.  They  were  threatened  sent,  the  time  for  success  had  passed  away. 
wiOi  a  Gallic  war,  which  was  to  them  always  Spain,  whence  lie  had  expected  aid,  and  where 
the  source  of  peculiar  terror,  and  it  was  ascer-  his  brother  Hasdrubal  was  in  command,  was  in- 
tained  that  the  whole  number  of  avwlabie  men  Taded  by  the  Romans,  and  partially  conquer- 
was  TSO,000.  The  war  began  in  225  and  lasted  ed.  The  Romans  gradually  recovered  ground. 
4  years,  the  Gauls  being  beaten,  and  the  Roman  They  retook  Oapna  after  a  long  siege,  which 
arms  carried  far  toward  the  Alps.  At  this  Hannibal  could  not  riuse,  though  he  marched 
time  were  to  be  seen  the  beginnings  of  that  to  Rome  for  that  purpose,  and  threatened  the 
popular  party  which  in  future  years  was  to  city.  Marcellua  invaded  Sicily,  and  reconquer- 
have  so  important  a  place  in  the  republic,  but  ed  it.  In  Spain  they  were  less  fortunate,  tho 
the  growth  and  action  of  which  were  stayed  brothers  Scipio  being  there  defeated  and  slain, 
for  a  century  by  the  operation  of  external  Wherever  Hanniba!  was  present  he  was  almost 
OTonts,  A  new  war  with  Oarthage  was  im-  invariably  successful.  In  207  Hasdrubal  en- 
pending.  The  conquests  of  Eamilcar  and  Has-  tered  Italy,  having  left  Spain  for  the  pn^pose  of 
drabal  in  Spain  alarmed  the  Romans;  and  in  joining  his  brother;  but  he  was  defeated  and 
333  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  Hasdrubal,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Metaums.  Tlie  war 
by  which  it  was  arranged  that  the  Carthagin-  in  Italy  was  then  virtually  at  an  end,  and  Han- 
ians  should  not  go  beyond  the  Ebro.  Hasdru-  nibal  was  forced  to  remain  in  Bruttium,  but  no 
bal  was  killed  7  years  later,  and  was  succeeded  Roman  general  durst  meet  him  in  the  field.  In 
by  his  brother-in-law  Hannibal,  who  completed  Spdn  the  war  was  renewed  by  P.  Cornelius 
the  Carthaginian  empire  in  Spain  to  the  south  Scipio,  then  a  young  man,  who  completely 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro,  He  besieged  and  ruined  the  Carthaginian  cause  in  that  country- 
took  Si^untum,  a  Greek  city  in  alliance  with  by  the  year  300.  He  was  elected  consni_,  with 
Rome.  Tiie  Carthaginian  government  having  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  had  permission  to 
refused  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  for  this  action,  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  in  accordance  with 
Rome  declared  war  in  319.  The  next  year  the  policy  which  he  sapported,  but  which  was 
Hannibal  marched  to  Italy,  through  Spwn  and  opposed  by  the  old  Roman  leaders.  Nothing 
Gaul,  and  reached  that  country  in  about  7  happened  in  his  consulship,  but  he  was  ap- 
months,  with  38,000  men,  having  lost  or  dis-  pointed  proconsul,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he 
missed  nearly  three  fourths  of  his  army,  but  should  retain  his  command  until  the  close  of 
many  Gauls  soon  joined  him.  He  defeated  the  the  war.  In  204  he  invaded  Africa,  and  his 
consul  Scipio  in  the  engagement  of  the  Tioinus;  successes  were  so  decisive  that  Hannibsl  was 
and  then  his  colle^ue  Sempronlus  at  the  bat-  recalled,  and  the  war  was  ended  by  the  victory 
tie  of  the  Trebia,  in  which  both  consular  armies  of  the  Romans  at  Zama,  in  303.  Peace  was 
took  part.  In  the  .spring  of  317  Hannibal  then  made,  Oarthage  accepting  the  humiliating 
marched  south,  and  defeated  and  destroyed  tho  terms  dictated  by  the  conquerors,  Masinissa 
army  of  the  consul  Flarainius,  at  the  battle  of  of  H"nmidia,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  amply 
Lake  Thrasymenus,  the  consul  himself  being  rewarded  for  hb  semces. — Rome  had  now  be- 
slaia.  He  made  captives  of  the.  Romans  who  come  a  conquering  nation,  and  in  300  B.  C.  she 
were  taken,  but  dismissed  the  Italian  allies,  his  made  war  on  Maoedon,  the  king  of  which  conn- 
war  being  directed  against  Rome  only.  The  try  had  endeavored  to  asswl  her  while  she  was 
Romans  made  Q.  Pabius  Maximus  dictator,  and  eng^ed  in  the  contest  with  Hannibal.  She 
that  officer  maintwned  a  strict  defensive,  refus-  was  victorious,  Flamininus  routing  tlie  army  of 
ing  to  give  battle.  Hannibal,  who  found  that  Philip  at  Cynoscephaiw ;  she  granted  the  van- 
the  Etruscans  would  not  join  him,  and  that  he  qnished  moderate  terms  of  peace,  and  nominally 
could  not  take  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Ro-  restored  the  Greeks  to  ii-eedom,  but  really  es- 
maos,  marched  south,  but  was  baffled  by  Fa-  tablished  her  influence  over  Greece.  A  Syrian 
bius.  In  316  the  consuls,  Varro  and  L.  Mmi-  war  was  begun  in  191,  and  ended  with  the 
tins  Panlus,  gave  battle  to  Hannibal  at  Cannto,  defeat  of  Antioehus  the  Great  at  Magnesia, 
and  were  routed  with  immense  slaughter.  JEmi-  the  Romans  having  entered  Asia  in  190.  The 
lius  was  killed.  Varro  succeeded  in  rallying  .^tolians  were  reduced  to  submission,  and  the 
some  of  the  fugitives,  and  on  his  return  to  Gaiatians  conquered  without  a  declaration  of 
Rome  was  thanked  for  not  despairing  of  the  war.  The  Italian  Liguriana  were  also  subdued, 
republic.  The  Romans  showed  much  firmness,  and  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  created, 
and  took  their  measures  with  such  promptitude  In  Spain  the  Roman  dominion  was  greatly  ex- 
and> vigor  that  immediate  danger  was  soon  re-  tended,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  peninsula 
moved;  but  they  never  thereafter  dared  to  acknowledgcdit  for  many  years.  Istria  was  re- 
meet  Hannibal  in  a  pitched  battle  while  he  re-  duoed  in  177.  The  last  Macedonian  war  began 
mained  in  Italy.    Most  of  southern  Italy  now  in  171,  and  was  closed  in  3  years,  by  the  vie- 
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tory  of  L.  ^miliiis  Panlus  over  Perseus  at  period  of  Eoman  history.  The  effect  of  this 
Pjdna.  Rome  waa  now  virtual  mistress  of  corruption  of  the  aristocracy  was  seen  on  the 
the  East  and  the  West,  and  protected  Egypt  breaking  out  of  the  Jngurttine  war,  111  B.  0. 
against  Syria,  and  mlod  Greece  through  the  The  Eoman  armies  were  baffled  through  the 
tyrants  that  were  established  in  her  states,  arts  of  Jngurfha,  who  found  their  commanders 
The  legions  crossed  the  Maritime  Alps  in.  166,  accessible  to  his  bribes,  until  first  Metellus,  and 
and  took  the  first  step  toward  the  couqnest  of  then  C.  Mariua,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
Gaul  12  years  later.  The  Dalmatians  wei-e  war  against  him.  The  election  of  Marina  to 
subdued  in  155,  A  Macedonian  rebellion  waa  the  consulship  was  a  triumph  of  the  people 
promptly  quelled.  The  Achsean  league  was  over  the  optimates^  and  lie  opened  the  legions 
conquered  iu  146,  and  Corinth  taken  and  de-  to  a  lower  class  of  men,  which  was  an  impor- 
ati-oyed ;  and  Gi-eece  became  a  Roman  province,  taut  st*p  toward  that  change  which  made  diem 
called  Aohaia.  The  3d  Punic  war,  long  urged  tiio  instrunienta  of  successful  leaders.  Numi- 
by  the  elder  Cato,  was  commenced  in  149  and  dia  was  conquered  in  lOJ,  and  Jugurtha  was 
lasted  4  years,  when  Carthage  was  taken  and  starved  to  death.  The  invasion  of  the  Oirabri- 
destroyed  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  The  ans  and  Teutons  led  to  the  repeated  reeleotioa 
wars  in  Spain,  having  been  I'enowed  in  149,  of  Marius ;  and  he  justified  his  eounti7men's 
were  brought  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  16  years,  confidence  by  exterminating  those  barbarians, 
by  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Kumantia,  the  after  they  had  destroyed  many  Eoman  armies, 
work  of  Scipio.  Lusitania,  too,  was  annexed  The  second  servile  war  in  Sicily,  after  lasting  3 
after  the  assassination  of  its  g^ant  defender  years,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  99.  Tlie  polit- 
Vhiathus.  The  servile  wars  of  Sicily  broke  out  ical  contests  of  Rome  now  assumed  a  decisive 
in  183,  and  the  first  continued  two  years.  In  character,  and  the  failure  of  the  Italians  to  ob- 
Asia  the  Eomans  gained  the  kingdom  of  Pergar  tain  enfranchisement  led  to  the  social  war 
mus,  by  will  of  its  last  monarch  Attains  III.  T.  (90,89),  in  which  the  Eomans  were  victorious. 
Gracchus  became  tribune  in  183,  and  entered  The  appointment  of  Sylla  to  the  command  in 
upon  his  courseof  agrarian  legislation.  Hisob-  the  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
jeot  was  to  creato  a  new  body  of  Eoman  com-  caused  the  rivalry  between  that  chief  and  Ma- 
mons,  by  reviving  the  Licinian  laws,  with  some  rius  to  assume  the  form  of  a  bloody  civil  war, 
modification.  Though  thia  was  in  fact  a  war  thcresuitof  whichwastothrowthewholepow- 
against  property  holders,  it  was  not  a  war  ei-  of  the  republic  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  who 
against  property,  as  tlie  rich  had  obtained  a  was  appointed  perpetual  dictator,  which  office 
monopoly  of  the  public  lands  in  defiance  of  he  resigned  after  having  reconstructed  the  con- 
law.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  Eoman  states-  stitution  according  to  aristocratic  ideas.  Scrto- 
men  supported  Gracchus,  but  the  evil  he  pnr-  rius,  however,  a  paitisan  of  Marius,  having  Sed 
posed  curing  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  re-  to  Spain,  for  years  braved  there  the  best  Re- 
moved by  legal  means,  Nothing  less  than  a  man  generals,  until  removed  by  assassination, 
revolution  could  have  effected  the  change  Sylla  died  in  78,  and  the  changes  that  he  had 
sought.  During  the  longtime  that  had  elapsed  made  lost  their  vitality  with  their  creator.  In 
^nce  tlie  passage  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  there  the  mean  time,  the  conquests  of  the  Romans 
had  grown  np  in  Rome  the  party  of  the  had  been  carried  on  in  flie  East  by  Sylla,  and 
optimates,  whidi  wea  an  exclusive  aristocrat-  subsequently  by  Lucullns  and  Pompey,  who 
ical  party,  composed  of  both  patricians  and  overthrew  Mithridates,  and  defeated  the  king 
plebeians,  and  which  enjoyed  all  the  power  of  Armenia.  Pompey  converted  Syria  into  a 
of  the  state.  The  success  of  Gracchus  would  Roman  province,  and  made  Judiea  virtually  de- 
have  been  the  destruction  of  this'party ;  and  pendent  upon  the  repiiblic  The  great  servile 
its  leaders  opposed  him,  until  he  was  driven  war,  in  which  the  Thraeian  gladiator  Spartaons 
to  the  adoption  of  unconstitutional  means  of  headed  the  slaves,  began  in  73,  and  lasted  near- 
resistance,  when  he  was  slain  by  some  of  their  ly  8  years,  much  of  Italy  being  in  the  hands  of 
number,  in  an  outbreak  which  they  had  caused,  the  slaves ;  and  it  was  not  until  several  power- 
The  contest  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  ful  armies  had  been  beaten,  and  forces  of  the 
people  had  now  begun.  The  younger  Scipio  greatest  magnitude  had  been  employed,  that 
for  a  time  acted  as  a  moderator  between  par-  die  insurgents  were  overthrown.  Before  his 
ties,  but  he  was  assassinated ;  and  0,  Gracchtia  expedition  to  the  East,  Pompey  subdued  the 
resumed  the  projects  of  his  brother,  with  ad-  Mediterranean  pirates.  The  greatest  man  in 
ditions,  such  as  hb  law  to  distribute  com  to  Eome,  Pompey  bad  soon  to  encounter  the  ri- 
the  people,  and  another  to  transfer  the  judicial  valry  of  Julius  Ctesar,  while  Cicero's  services  ia 
power  from  the  senate  to  the  equestrian  order,  exterminating  Catiline  and  his  supporters  gave 
He  also  purposed  extending  the  Eoman  fi'an-  him  a  high  d^ree  of  consideration,  and  the 
chise.  But  he  too  failed,  and  was  murdered  in  wealth  and  civil  and  military  talents  of  Cras- 
131,  while  his  adherents  were  put  to  death  with  sus  enabled  him  to  control  a  powei'fti!  party, 
every  circumstance  of  illegality  and  cruelty.  Through  a  coalition,  Casar,  Orassus,  and  Pom- 
From  this  time  reform  became  impossible,  and  pey  became  virtual  masters  of  their  country ; 
revolution,  through  the  aid  of  the  legions,  was  bat  the  defeat  and  death  of  Crassus,  in  an  espe- 
inevitable.  The  few  years  that  followed  the  dition  against  Parthio,  left  supreme  power  to 
triumph  of  the  c^ti'matea  form  the  most  corrupt  be  struggled  for  by  his  associates.    Gce^ar  had 
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been  appointed  to  ttie  command  in  Gaul,  the  time  tlie  empire  consisted  of  Itttlj,  Spniti,  Gaul, 
conqnest  of  which  country  he  completed,  Britain,  EhEatio,  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  Dal- 
while  he  also  invaded  Germany  and  Britain,  matia,  Missia  and  Dacia,  Thrace,  ITacedonia, 
Nominally  as  the  champion  of  the  senate,  and  Greece ;  Asia,  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Pales- 
Pompey  broke  with  Otesar,  who  advanced  tine ;  Egypt,  Africa,  and  the  Mediterranean 
npou  Rome  at  the  head  of  some  of  his  legions,  with  its  islands.  The  x>opnlation  is  estimated 
and  compelled  hia  enemies  to  fly.  In  the  con-  at  120,000,000.  The  emperor  Commodus  he- 
teat  that  followed,  Otesar  was  victorious,  de-  came  one  of  the  worst  of  the  imperial  tyranta, 
feating  his  enemies,  including  Pompey,  Ptole-  and  was  aasasanated.  His  successor,  Pertinax, 
iny  of  Egypt,  Pharnacea  of  the  Bosporus,  Juha  was  murdered  by  the  prtetorians,  who  eoltt 
of  Mauritania,  the  younger  Oato,  M.  8cipio,  and  the  empire  to  Didins  Julianua,  to  whom  suo- 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  ceeded  Septimius  Severua.  Severns's  son  Oar- 
Egypt,  Asia,  and  the  province  of  Africa.  He  acalla,  and  the  snoeessor  of  the  latter,  Ela- 
was  the  first  of  tlie  emperors.  Assassinated  gahalus,  rivalled  Caligula  and  Kero  in  infamy, 
in  44,  his  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  hia  Most  of  the  emperors  who  aubaequently  reigned 
nephew  Ootavius,  who,  with  the  Md  of  Lepi-  were  men  of  little  ability,  and  their  conduct 
dus  and  Antony,  triumphed  over  the  republican  accelerated  the  decline  of  the  empire.  Alex- 
party,  whose  chief  leaders  were  Brotus  and  ander  Severus,  Deoius,  and  Anrelian  arc  the 
Cassius.  Octavius  soon  mastered  hia  asso-  principal  exceptions,  the  last  named  eonquer- 
ciates,  and  became  lord  of  the  Eoman  world,  ing  Zenobia  and  destroying  Palmyra  (A.  D, 
the  most  important  addition  to  which  made  by  373).  Under  the  rule  of  Diocletian  tlie  empire 
himself  was  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Brusus  experienced  some  revival  of  its  power ;  but 
and  Tiberius,  hia  stepsons,  conquered  in  Ger-  the  greatness  of  Eome  scarcely  belongs  to  that 
many,  but  Varna  perished  there  with  hia  le-  age,  aa  the  emperors  had  mostly  aljandoned  the 
gions.  Ofitavins  (or  Octavianua)  was  the  see-  old  city,  and  the  constitution  of  the  empire 
ond  of  the  emperors,  and  hia  undivided  rale  was  assuming  an  oriental  character.  Gonstan- 
dates  from  30  B.  0.  He  assumed  the  title  of  tine  the  Great,  the  first  of  the  Ohriatian  em- 
Augastus,  by  which  he  haa  ever  since  been  perors,  formally  transferred  the  oapitnl  to  By- 
known.  All  the  powers  of  the  state  were  cen-  zantium,  thenceforth  called  Constantinople, 
tred  in  hia  person.  His  reign  lasted  until  A.  D.  though  its  founder  meant  that  it  should  be 
14,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Tiberias,  his  adopt-  called  Hew  Rome.  From  that  time,  A.  D.  880 
ed  son,  who  was  of  the  Olaudian  gena,  and  in  (or  384),  should  be  dated  the  cessation  of  the 
whose  reign  disappeared  the  last  remnants  of  Koman  ascendency,  though  the  remains  of  the 
the  old  Eoman  constitution.  Tiberius  was  auc-  empire  continued  to  influence  the  world  down 
ceeded  by  Oaius,  known  as  Caligula,  who  was  a  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Con- 
great  grandson  of  Augustus  in  the  female  line,  stantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
After  him  reigned  Claudius,  and  then  Nero,  The  .Eoman  element  was  little  known  in  the 
the  last  of  the  emperors  who  could  make  any  empire  after  the  abandonment  of  the  city  on 
claim  to  connection,  either  by  blood  or  by  the  Tiber,  and  that  abandonment  was  the  con- 
adoption,  with  the  founder  of  the  Julian  im-  sequence  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  the 
perial  line.  Tyrannyand  shameless  corruption  world  since  the  fall  of  the  republic.  Oonstan- 
had  reached  their  height.  In  the  reign  of  Olau-  tine  only  did  that  which  other  nJers  had 
dius  Britain  waa  conquered.  The  emperors  thought  of,  in  transferring  the  seat  of  empire 
Gaiba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  followed  each  other  permanently  to  some  other  place  than  Eome, 
in  rapid  succession,  nntil  the  throne  was  ooon-  that  transference  simply  rounding  and  complet- 
pied  by  the  Flavian  family  in  the  person  of  ing  the  imperial  policy  which  had  been  in- 
Vespasian,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Titus,  augurated  by  the  first  of  the  Ciasars.  He  di- 
the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  whose  successor  vided  the  empire  on  hia  death  between  his 
was  his  brother  Domitian.  On  this  tyrant's  as-  tliree  sons.  Oonstantine  II.  inherited  Gaul, 
aaasination,  the  humane  ITerva  was  made  em-  and  attempted  to  seize  Italy,  which  had  fallen 
peror,  and  reigned  two  years.  His  successor  to  the  share  of  his  youngest  brother  Oonstans, 
was  Trajan,  who  added  Dacia  to  the  empire,  but  was  slain  in  the  attempt,  and  Oonstans, 
and  who  carried  the  Eoman  anna  to  the  Per-  master  now  of  both  Italy  and  Ganl,  wjts  anbse- 
sian  gulf,  conquering  many  countries  of  the  quently  assassinated  by  his  general  Magnentius. 
East ;  but  these  conquests  were  abandoned  The  whole  empire  finally  came  into  the  posses- 
by  the  nest  emperor,  Hadrian,  who  restored  sion  of  the  second  bromer,  Oonstantiua  ^353), 
the  Euphrates  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  who  on  his  father's  death  had  been  assigned 
empire.  Hadrian  was  succeeded  by  Antoninus  the  provinces  of  the  East,  The  ncrthem  bar- 
Pius,  whose  heir  was  Marcus  Antoninus,  The  borians,  having  penetrated  during  this  reign 
84  years  of  the  re%ns  of  Nerva,  Tn^an,  Ha-  into  Belgium  and  Alsace,  were  driven  out  by 
drian,  and  the  two  Antonines  are  considered  Julian,  who  succeeded  to  the  purple  in  361, 
the  happiest  period  of  the  Eoman  empire ;  and  restored  paganism,  and  fell  in  363  in  an  expe- 
it  is  from  the  year  of  the  accession  to  the  ditlon  into  Persia.  The  army  conferred  tho 
throne  of  Commodus,  son  of  Marcus  Antoui-  crown  upon  Jovian,  who  bought  a  disgraceful 
BUS,  A.  D.  180,  that  Gibbon  dates  the  com-  peace,  and  died  before  he  reached  Oonstan- 
menoement  of  that  empire's  deciline.    At  that  tinople,  leaving  the  selection  of  an  emperor 
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again  to  the  eoUiers.  The  choice  fell  npon  artificial  fortification;  in  others  the  wall  la 
Valentinian  I.,  who  appointed  his  brother  known  to  have  been  over  GO  feet  high  and 
Talens  his  colleague,  and  left  to  him  the  gov-  BO  feet  wide,  faced  esterierlj  with  flag  stonee 
emment  of  the  East,  with  a  part  of  lllyrionm,  and  hordered  by  a  ditch,  and  traces  of  it  are 
The  weak  and  nnfortnnate  reign  of  VaJens  etUl  visible.  The  city  was  divided  by  Serviua 
(864r-878)  was  signalized  by  the  overthrow  of  Tullius  into  4  regionea,  corresponding  to  the  4 
the  Goths  by  the  Huns,  and  the  establishment  tribes  in  which  the  citizens  were  classed ;  they 
of  the  defeated  tribe  within  the  limits  of  the  were  named  Subm'ana,  Eaqnilina,  Oollina,  and 
empu;e.  Eevolting  in  oonBequence  of  their  ill  Palatine.  The  Oapitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the 
treatment  by  the  Eomans,  they  were  attaeked  gods,  was  not  included  in  them.  Augustus  in- 
by  Valens  in  person,  defeated  him  at  Adrian-  creased  the  number  of  regionea  to  14,  eompre- 
ople,  and  forced  hitn  to  take  refuge  in  a  hut,  bending  beside  the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  the 
were  he  perished  by  fire.  More  than  60,000  siibnrbs  which  had  since  grown  up.  Each 
Eoman  soldiers  fell  in  this  battle,  and  the  Goths  regie  was  subdivided  into  vici.  At  what  time 
ravaged,  the  whole  country  from  the  scene  of  the  the  Mons  Janiculus  on  tlio  right  bank  of  the 
conflict  to  the  w^  of  Constantinople.  In  this  Tiber  was  encompassed  by  walls  seems  doubt- 
moment  of  danger,  the  hopes  of  the  East  were  ful;  it  was  fortified  and  connected  with  the 
turned  on  the  court  of  Treves,  where  Gratian,  left  bank  by  a  bridge  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  son  of  Valentinian!.,  ruled  over  the  western  Anens  Martins,  but  the  Transtiberine  district, 
division  of  the  empire,  while  his  younger  broth-  aa  it  is  called,  was  hardly  a  part  of  the  inbab- 
er,  Valentinian  II.,  governed  Italy  and  AMea.  ited  city.  The  emperor  Aurelian  built  a  new 
Gratian  chose  as  his  colleague  Theodosius,  and  wall,  which  took  in  the  3tfons  Janiculus,  and 
caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  on  the  opposite  bank  swept  on  all  sides  far  be- 
East  (379).  He  himself,  after  a  not  inglorious  yoEd  the  walls  of  Servius  Tnlliiis.  It  was  11  m. 
reign  (36T-'83),  was  assassinated  in  a  military  in  circuit,  and  according  to  Fi'ocopius  had  14 
insurrection,  and  succeeded  by  Masimns,  who  lai^e  and  several  smaller  gates.  There  were  8 
BOonturnedhisarmaagainst  Valentinian  11.  and  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  2  of  which,  the  Pons 
drove  him  out  of  Italy.  Theodosius  in  the  Fabridus  and  Pons  Cesljus,  are  still  standing ; 
mean  time  had  restored  peace  to  the  East,  and  they  are  now  called  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  and 
was  now  enabled  to  attack  the  usurperj  de-  Ponte  8.  Bartolommeo.  The  number  of  streets 
feated  him  oa  the  banks  of  the  Save  (June,  is  said  to  have  been  215,  the  principal  avenues 
888),  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Va-  being  called  idre  and  vici,  and  the  narrow  ways 
lentinian  perished  soon  after  at  the  hand  of  a  angiporVua.  The  maiu  thoroughfare  was  the 
Frankish  assassin,  and  Theodosius,  who  mer-  Via  Saora,  which  began  in  the  valley  between 
ited  from  posterity  the  surname  of  Great,  was  the  Otelian  and  Esquiline  mounts,  and  wound  in 
acknowledged  in  894  without  a  rival  or  col-  a  rather  devious  course  westward,  past  the  Pla- 
league  throughout  the  wholeEoman  empire.  His  vian  amphitheatre  and  under  the  arch  of  Titus, 
death  the  following  year  plupged  every  thing  through  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  capitol. 
again  into  confusion.  The  sovereignty  was  di-  The  ViaLats  and  its  continuation  the  Via  Pla- 
Tided  between  his  sonsArcadius  andHonorius,  mini  a  extended  from  the  H".  side  of  the  capitol 
and  thenceforth  there  weretwo  distinct  empires,  to  the  Porta  Flaminia  near  the  N.  V.  angle  of 
the  further  history  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  city.  The  Vicus  Tuscus,  nmning  out  of  the 
the  articles  Byeamtinb  Empieb  and  Wkstebm  rorumEomanum,containedmanyof  theshopa, 
Empirb. — The  ancient  city  of  Eome  was  situ-  and  was  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  rascally 
ated  principaily  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  character  of  its  inhabitants:  Taad  turba  impia 
about  Ifl  m.  fl'om  the  sea,  and  just  on  the  con-  •cici.  The  Vious  Sandalarius  was  the  spot 
fines  of  Latiura.  From  the  Palatine  hill  wh  e  whe  e  shoemakers  congregated,  and  also  the 
it  was  originally  founded,  it  spread  e  q  a  ter  of  some  of  the  booksellers.  The  whole 
eral  a^aoent  eminences  and  the  valleys  be-  valley  between  the  Esquiline,  Qnirinal,  and 
tween  them,  and  became  known  as  a  6  pti-  V  mraal  hills,  lying  a  little  to  the  N.  E.  of  the 
wlUs,  the  "city  of  T, hills;"  these  we  e  M  ns  e  nt  e  of  the  city,  was  called  the  Subura,  and 
Palatinna,  Capitolinns,  EaquUinus  Ca.1  us  th  oughit  ran  a  street  of  the  same  name.  This 
Aventinus,  Quirinaiis,  and  Viminalis.  TheQu  was  the  sceneof  most  of  the  bustle  and  wicked- 
rinat,  Viminal,  and  Oapitoline  hills  we  e  oo  n  s  of  the  city,  and  the  seat  of  Ihe  principal 
cnpiedbytheSabines,8nd  the  Oalian,  together  shops  and  brothels.  The  Carinio,  a  district  just 
with  Mons  Oispiue  and  Mons  Oppiua,  which  without  the  limits  of  this  noisy  region,  was  the 
ftre  parts  of  the  Esquiline,  by  the  Etruscans,  residence  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  many  other 
The  Aventine,  lying  without  the  pomaHum  at  distinguished  persons.  Here,  and  there  were 
limit  within  which  the  auguria  could  betaken,  open  places  called  .^ira  and  campi,  the  former 
was  not  always  enumerated  among  the  divisions  being  intended  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
of  the  city,  though  it  lay  within  the  walls.  The  and  the  latter  for  pleasure  grounds.  The  /ora 
first  wall  eii'oumscribing  the  7  hills  was  built  were  level  spaces  of  oblong  form,  paved,  and 
by  Serviua  Tullius.  It  was  about  6  m.  in  cir-  aurrounded  withhuildingsof  varionakind8,and 
cumferenee,  and  had,  as  far  as  can  he  aseer-  were  either  /ora  citilia,  where  justice  was  ad- 
tained,  19  gates.  In  some  places  the  steep  sides  ministered  and  other  pubho  matters  attended 
of  the  hills  were  a  sufficient  protection  without  to,  or/orauen«Ka,  which  answered  very  nearly 
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to  modem  market  places.  The  Fornm  Eoina-  were  no  private  houses;  and  in  the  valley 
num,  sometimes  called  simply  the  forum,  or  whioh  layhetween  theEsqmline,  Viminal,  and 
forum,  iihagnum,  or  mtui,  occupied  a  apace  be-  Quirinal  on  the  one  side,  and  the  OteliaD,  Pala- 
tweentlieOapitolino  and  Palatine  hills,  andwM  tine,  and  Capitoline  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
the  moat  important  of  the  19  Eoman  fora.  (See  close  snccesBion  of  stately  struetui'es  of  almost 
PoKHM.)  Among  the  others  were  the  Forum  every  description.  The  capitol  was  on  the 
Julium  or  Oiesaris,  close  behind  the  former ;  the  mount  to  which  it  gave  ite  name.  (See  Oavi- 
Forum  Augusti ;  the  Forum  Nervte  or  trand-  tol.)  The  imperial  palace  was  situated  on  the 
toriunt,  intended  merely  as  a  passage  way  from  N.E.  side  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  the  approach 
the  two  preceding  to  the  temple  of  Peace;  and  to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra  near  the  arch  of 
the  Forum  Tr^i'ani,  which  was  the  most  magni-  Titns.  Originally  the  residence  of  the  orator 
ficent  of  aJl.  Portions  of  this  last  still  remain.  Horteosius,  it  was  enlarged  and  occupied  by 
The  eampi  were  not  unlike  modern  parks,  he-  Augustus,  and  again  enlarged  by  Oaligula. 
ing  planted  with  grass  and  trees  and  adorned  Nero  bnilt  a  magnificent  palace,  known  as  the 
with  works  of  art.  The  largest  and  most  ceie-  domua  trandtoria  Iferonia,  which  covered  the 
brated  was  the  Campus  Martins,  lying  to  the  whole  Palatine  hill ;  and  when  this  was  de- 
K.  W.  of  the  city  of  Servius  Tullius,  between  stroyod  in  the  great  conflagration,  he  com- 
the  walla  and  the  Tiber.  (See  OAstPtrs.)  The  menoed  the  erection  of  another,  the  famous 
Campus  Sceleratus  was  the  spot  where  vestals  golden  house,  which  embraced  the  whole  of 
■who  had  violated  their  vows  were  buried  alive,  the  Palatano,  a  great  part  of  the  Esquiline,  and 
and  the  Campus  Eaquilinus  was  originally  the  valley  between  them,  the  Via  Sacra  and 
used  for  the  eiecntion  of  criminals  and  the  other  streets  passing  through  it.  It  was  not 
burial  of  the  poor,  though  the  greater  part  finished  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  in  the 
of  it  was  afterward  converted  into  pleasure  mean  time  Vespasian  had  restricted  the  impe- 
grounds.  Beside  these  places  of  public  i-esort,  rial  residence  to  the  portion  situated  on  the 
there  were  heautiful  private  parks  and  gardens  Palatine,  convertingthe  vest  of  it  toother  uses, 
on  the  hills  around  the  city. — The  houses  of  The  residences  of  (Scero,  Porapey,  and  Orassus 
Eorae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  dormia,  are  also  classed  among  the  palaces ;  that  of 
or  residences  of  the  nobles,  corresponding  to  Soaurus,  afterward  occupied  by  Olodius,  was 
the  modern  pala^i,  and  the  irwilx  or  dwell-  famous  for  its  magnificence;  and  that  of  the 
inga  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  which  family  of  the  Plautii  Laterani,  which  stood  on 
were  often  let  out  by  floors  or  apartments  after  the  site  of  the  modem  Lateran  palace,  became 
the  modern  fashion.  These  imula  were  some-  tiie  palace  of  Oonstantine,  who  lavished  deeo- 
times  carried  up  m  n  t  '  th  t  a  la  ations  upon  it.  There  were  several  senate 
was  passed  forb  dAms.  ayh  set  1  bdt  h  uses  or  curiie,  the  oldest  of  which  was  that 
over  ao  feet  hi{,h—  1  t  n  all  h  m  h  lit  by  Tuilus  EostiHus,  and  hence  called  the 
neoessary  as  e  y  h  wm  nd  d  by  C  ria  Hostilia,  It  stood  in  the  forum,  and 
an  open  space  f  at  1  ast  5  t  The  d  u  w  s  the  ordinary  place  of  meeting  of  the  sen- 
had  porticos  in  f  nt  a  d  ne  n  tail  d  at  down  to  the  time  of  Jnlins  Oiesar,  when  it 
atria.  The  ine  lie  p  hap  h  d  mall  t  w  s  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of 
within,  aud  in  pla  a  f  tl  e  po  t  os  they  had  F  rtune,  and  a  new  one  called  the  Caria  Jidia 
open  spaces  which  served  for  shops  and  work-  was  bnilt  near  the  same  spot.  The  Curia  Pom- 
shops.  The  c  mm  g  material  was  peia  in  the  Campus  Martins  was  the  scene  of 
brick,  at  least  of  Augustus;  Caisar's  assassination.  The  Curia  Pompiliana, 
the  upper  story  f  wood.  Un-  near  the  temple  of  Janns,  was  built  hj  Domi- 
der  the  emper  m  materials,  such  tian  and  restored  by  Diocletian.  The  chief 
as  marble  and  i  into  frequent  places  of  meeting  for  merchants,  as  well  as  tha 
nae;  and  when  N  city  after  the  seats  of  the  courts  of  law,  were  the  baffllicas, 
great  fire  he  em  k  d  volcanic  rock  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was 
called  peperino  rm  cementing  to-  the  Basilica  Fulvia  in  the  forum,  bnilt  in  179 
gether  of  sand  d  H  also  dispensed  B.  C,  and  restored  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
with  the  woode  ry  and  took  pains  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  (See 
to  make  the  st  r^ght.  Most  Basilica.)  Other  places  of  resort  for  business 
of  the  domus  were  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  the  or  recreation  were  the  porticos,  some  of  wJiich 
city  on  the  Qnirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esquiline  were  extremely  magnificent.  The  Porticos 
hills ;  they  did  not  form  streets,  but  were  built  Argonautomm  was  so  called  from  a  celebrated 
in  the  midst  of  large  gardens  and  fields.  The  painting  of  the  Argonauts;  that  of  Octavia  was 
city  is  supposed  to  have  reached  its  greatest  a  splendid  biulding,  containing  a  public  library 
size  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  it  was  IS  and  a  collection  of  works  of  art ;  the  senate 
m.  in  circuit,  and  embraced  a  population  prob-  often  met  in  it.  There  were  two  public  pris- 
ably  not  much  under  2,000,000,  of  whom  about  ons ;  the  more  ancient,  known  as  the  Mamer- 
i  were  slaves.^ — The  pnhllo  edifices  during  the  tine,  was  bnilt  by  Ancus  Martins  on  the  slope 
palmiest  days  of  the  empire  were  of  almost  of  the  Capitoline,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tnl- 
unparalleled  magnificence.  The  whole  plain  lius,  who  constructed  a  deep  subterranean  dun- 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  river  was  one  geon;  the  other  was  called  Career  Lautumiie. 
masa  of  splendid  buildings,  among  which  there  The  military  were  quartered  in  two  large  camps, 
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the  eastra  prceloria  at  the  IT.  E.  estremity  of  structed,  one  by  Julius  Offisar,  another  by 
thecity,  beyond  the  walls  of  SeryiusTulliiis,  and  AugystiiB,  and  the  third  by  Domitian.  -They 
the  eaaira  ^ere^rina,  on  the  Cieliao  hill.  The  consisted  of  artificial  lakes  with  stone  seats 
former,  bialt  by  Tiberins,  was  occupied  by  the  ranged  around  them  for  the  accommodatioq 
prastoriaa  guards,  and  the  latter  by  foreign  of  spectators.  Of  temples  and  similar  re. 
legioDs,  The  aqneduots,  the  most  stupendous  ligious  edifices  there  ai'e  said  to  have  been  aa 
works  of  their  kind  in.  the  world,  and  the  sew-  many  as  400.  The  finest  of  all  was  tlie  temple 
ers,  the  chief  of  which,  called  cloaca  maxima,  of  Jnpiter  Tonans  on  the  Capitoline  liill  (see 
is  still  in  eseellent  preservation,  are  describ-  Capitol)  ;  the  oldest  that  of  Jupiter  Feretrms, 
ed  elsewhere,  (See  AQtrBHUCT,  and  Oloao^.)  built,  it  was  said,  by  Eomnlus,  and  restored  by 
Scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of  the  pablio  edifices  Augustus,  TJie  famous  temple  of  Janus,  which 
were  tlie  thermm  or  baths,  whose  name  oon-  was  closed  in  peace  and  opened  in  war,  waa 
veys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  various  situated  H".  E,  of  the  forum,  toward  the  Qniri- 
uses  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Beside  tbe  nal ;  it  was  properly  not  a  temple,  but  a  pas- 
afiai-tments  for  bathing  (see  Bath),  they  con-  sage  way  with  gates  at  each  end.  The  temple 
tained  places  for  afchletto  exercises,  public  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  was  built  by  Serviua 
halls,  vestibules  and  porticos  for  lonnging  Tulliua  aa  a  place  of  meeting  for  tie  Romans 
and  conversation,  shaded  walks  and  g'ardens,  and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league.  The 
fountains,  libraries,  and  collections  of  paint-  temple  of  Concord,  in  which  the  senate  some- 
iiigs  and  sculptures.  The  thenaie  of  Antoninus,  times  met,  stood  on  tbe  slope  of  tbe  Capitoline, 
built  principally  by  Caraoalla  and  completed  by  overhanging  the  forum ;  in  that  of  BeDona  the 
Alexander  Severus,  had  accommodations  for  senators  gave  andienoo  to  ambassadors,  and 
2,300  bathers  at  the  same  time,  and  the  tJier-  heard  the  apphcationa  of  victorious  geuerala 
mo  of  Diocletian  for  8,000.  The  latter  was  for  the  honor  of  a  triumph ;  the  vaBt  temple  of 
the  most  extensive  building  of  the  kind  in  Yenus  and  Eome,  sometmies  called  simply  Urn- 
Eomo.  Those  of  Agrippa  or  Aleiander  Seve-  plum  uriis,  was  a  magnificent  building  between 
ms,  Nero,  Titus,  Tritjan,  Commodns,  and  Con-  the  Esquiline  and  Palatine.  Tiie  temple  of  the 
sfantine  were  also  edobrated ;  and  there  were  sun  on  the  Quirina!  was  raised  by  Aurelian  or 
several  smaller  ones,  beside  a  great  number  of  by  Elagabalus ;  it  waa  a  colossal  edifice  in  the 
ialnecB  or  common  baths.  There  were  only  3  Corinthian  style,  elaborately  decorated,  and 
theatres  proper,  those  of  Pompey,  ComeliuB  was  visible  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  city, 
Balbus,  and  Marcellus,  but  these  were  all  of  The  temple  of  Nerva  in  the  forum  of  Nerve 
stupendous  size.  The  first  was  situated  in  the  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  correct  in 
Campus  Martins,  and  had  sejits  for  40,000  spec-  style  and  richest  in  its  details.  The  temple  of 
tators;  the  second,  near  the  Tiber,  where  the  the  (ii««B-fii;dieufoswas  a  handsome  building  of 
Cenci  palace  now  stands,  could  contain  11,600  red  and  yellow  brick  outside  the  walls  on  the 
feople;  and  the  third,  in  the  8.  part  of  the  Appian  way.  There  were  several  shrines  of 
Campus  Kartius,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Vesta,  one  of  which,  a  chaste  Grecian  building 
the  river,  could  hold  20,000,  The  first  thea-  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  had  a  portico  of  20  Oo- 
tres  were  mere  temporary  structures  of  wood,  rinthian  columns  of  Parian  marble,  Therewcre 
though  even  these  were  somelimes  of  estravar  several  temples  of  Fortune,  including  one  of 
gant  splendor,  like  that  npon  which  M.  jEmil-  FortuiM  Yirilu  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  con- 
ins  Scaurua  wasted  an  enormous  fortune,  and  structed  of  travertine  stone  and  tufa,  and  cov- 
which  was  large  enough  to  seat  80,000  apecta-  eredwith  a  fine,  hard  marble  stucco.  Thetem- 
tors.  The  stage  was  decorated  with  360  col-  plo  of  Peace,  sometimes  called  the  basilica  of 
umns  arranged  in  3  stories,  the  lowest  of  white  Constantine,  on  the  Velia,  consisted  of  3  naves 
marble,  the  middle  of  glass,  and  the  uppermost  with  great  ai-ohea  and  vaultings,  marble  cor- 
of  gilt  wood.  The  odeum,  in  the  Campus  Mar-  nices  and  stucco  work,  and  was  one  of  the 
tins  was  a  sort  of  music  ball,  and  was  capable  handsomest  in  Rome,  The  Pantheon  was  dedi- 
of  accommodating  11,000  persons.  The  circus  cated,  according  to  common  belief,  to  all  the 
dates  its  introduction  into  Eome  long  prior  to  gods,  though  Bion  Oassius  states  that  it  was 
the  erection  of  permanent  theatres.  (See  Cm-  sacred  to  Mars  and  Venus.  (See  Pantheon.) 
COS.)  Amphitheatres,  for  gladiatorial  combats  Prominent  among  the  other  remarkable  fea- 
and  shows  of  wild  beasts,  were  at  first  built  of  tares  of  the  city  were  the  triumphal  arches 
wood  and  taken  to  pieces  after  the  perform-  thrown  across  the  principal  streets  by  generals 
ances  were  over  (see  Amphitkbatbb)  ;  the  first  in  commemoration  of  their  victories ;  21  are 
atone  edifice  of  the  kind  was  erected  by  Statil-  raenlioned,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
ins  Taurus  in  80  B.  0.  Another  was  begun  by  the  arch  of  Titua,  on  the  Via  Sacra,  of  Pente- 
Caligula,  but  never  finished.  The  great  Flavi-  lie  marble,  built  to  celebrate  the  capture  of 
an  amphitheatre,  better  known  as  the  Colosse-  Jerusalem,  and  still  standing ;  the  arch  of  Sep- 
nm  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  timius  Severus,  of  the  same  material,  at  the  en- 
near  it,  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and  finished  trance  of  the  Via  Sacra  into  the  forum ;  the 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  80.  Similar  in  character  arch  of  Constantine  at  the  month  of  the  valley 
to  tbe  amphitheatres  were  the  naumachim  or  between  the  Palatine  and  Cfelian  hills,  with  3 
places  for  the  representation  of  sea  fights,  archways,  adorned  with  beautiful  coluijins, 
three  of  which  are  known  to  have  been  con-  bass-reliefe,  and  statues,  erected  to  commemo- 
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rate  the  Tictory  over  Masentius ;  and  the  arches  Corso,  ■which  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol 
of  Doiabella,  Gallienus,  and  Drusiis.  The  most  and  is  a  raile  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  BO 
interesting  of  the  coluinns  erected  in  various  feet  wide,  with  foot  pavements  on  oaoli  side ; 
parts  of  the  city  are  described  under  the  titles  it  is  the  gret^  public  walk  of  the  city ;  3,  the 
Column'  and  Obelisk.  The  mausoleum  of  Strada  del  Babbnino,  which  runs  to  the  Piazza 
Augustus,  in  the  Campns  Martiua,  surrounded  di  Spagna;  3,  the  Strada  di  Eipetta,  which 
by  a  large  park,  vraa  built  by  Augustus  as  the  leads  to  the  Tiber.  The  houses  of  Eome  are 
burial  place  of  the  imperii  family,  and  was  generally  lofty,  and  are  mostly  bnilt  of  brick 
one  of  the  moat  mognifloent  edifices  of  his  andtufa,marblebeinglesscommonlyu8ed  than 
reign.  The  mausoleum  of  Hadrian  is  now  the  in  the  cities  of  H".  Italy.  The  city  is  divided 
castle  San  Angelo.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  into  14  rioni  or  quarters,  corresponding  in  num- 
was  discovered  in  1780 ;  and  among  tho  other  her  to  the  14  regions  of  Aagustns,  but  not  re- 
most  imposing  sepolchral  monuments  were  the  sembling  them  in  size  or  situation ;  13  of  these 
tombs  of  Offlcilia  Metella,  Oestius,  and  Septi-  divisionsareon  theleft  bankandSon  the  right 
mius  Sevems. — The  modern  city  occupies  very  bank  of  the  river.  1.  The  Eione  de'  Monti  is 
nearly  the  same  space  as  the  ancient;  lat,  of  the  largest  quarter,  containing,  among  other 
theobservatoryof  theCoIlegioKomano,  4X°B8'  public  buildings  and  monuments,  the  colnraa 
53"  N.,long.l2°28'40"E.;  pop.ml846,180,-  ofTr^an;  the  ohnrcb  of  8t.  John  Lateran,  the 
000;  in  1852, 175,838;  in  1858,  180,359.  The  chief  church  of  the  city  in  point  of  antiquity 
Tiber  has  a  course  within  the  walls  of  about  3  and  ecclesiastical  dignity ;  the  church  of  Sta, 
m.,  and  is  crossed  by  5  bridges,  viz. ;  the  Ponte  Bibiana,  which  covers  the  relics  of  6,260  mar- 
8.  Angelo,  the  ancient  Pons  jElins,  opposite  t^e;  the  splendid  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  giorOj  with  the  Sistine  and  Eorghese  chapels; 
city;  the  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.  in  the  villas  Albani  and  Borghese,  and  the  ruins 
1474  on  the  rnins  of  the  Pons  Janiculensis,  con-  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Diocletian.  3.  The 
necting  the  city  proper  with  the  quarter  of  Eione  di  Trevi  contains  the  Corso ;  the  Piazza 
Trastevere;  the  Ponte  di  Quattro  Oapi  (so  di  Monte  Cavallo,  in  which  stand  two  colossal 
called  from  a  4-headed  statue  of  Janns),  the  antique  statues  of  horses;  the  Quirinal,  the 
ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  and  the  Ponte  S.  Bar-  pope's  ordinary  residence;  the  palace  Delia 
tolommeo,  the  ancient  Pons  Cestius,  connect-  Oonsulta ;  and  the  magnificent  Barberini  pal- 
ing the  Isola  di  8.  Bartolommeo,  the  former  ace,  rich  in  treasures  of  art  and  literature.  3. 
with  the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Traste-  In  the  Eione  di  Oolonna  stand  the  column  of 
vere;  and  the  Ponte  Eotto,  on  the  site  of  the  Antoninns,  the  Pantheon,  the  palace  of  the 
ancient  Pons  ^milius ;  this  last  was  partly  propaganda,  and  the  Piaxza  di  Bpagna,  one  of 
washed  away  in  1598,  and  a  suspension  bridge  the  finest  squares  of  the  city,  4.  In  the  Eione 
now  extends  from  the  remaining  portion  te  the  di  Campo  Marzo,  so  called  from  its  principal 
shore.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Pons  Tiiumphalis  place,  the  ancient  Campns  Martins,  are  the 
and  Pons  Sublicius  are  visible  when  the  water  Piazza  del  Popolo  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a 
is  low.  The  walls  are  nearly  13  m.  in  circuit,  magnificent  work  of  Michel  Angelo.  B.  Tha 
those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  following  Eione  di  Ponte  contains  one  of  the  finest 
tho  line  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian;  they  have  streets  in  Eome,  the  Strada  Giulia.  6,  The 
been  so  often  repaired  that  it  U  difficult  to  as-  Eione  di  Parione  contains  the  palaces  Orsini 
sign  a  date  to  any  portion  of  them  On  the  and  Pamfili,  the  theatre  Delia  Pace,  and  the 
outside  they  are  50  feet  high,  on  the  m&ide  place  Pasqnino,  where  formerly  stood  the 
generally  less  than  30.  They  have  no  ditch,  statue  of  Pasqnin.  7,  The  Eione  della  Eegola 
but  are  crested  with  about  SOO  towers  and  contains  the  churches  of  S.  Girolamo  della 
pierced  by  18  gates,  beside  which  there  are  7  Carita  and  8.  Tommaso,  the  English  college, 
gateways  now  walled  up.  The  general  level  and  tho  celebrated  Famese  palace,  8.  The 
of  the  city  has  been  considerably  riibed  by  the  Eione  di  S.  Enstaohio  contains  tho  church  of 
rubbish  accruing  from  long  habitetion  and  tiom  8.  Eustachio,  the  university,  and  moat  of  the 
the  iMiins  of  ancient  edifices,  so  that  the  lower  shops  and  manufactories,  9.  The  Eione  della 
parts  are  estimated  to  be  at  least  15  feet  higher  Pigna  contains  the  beautiful  Dominican  con- 
than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Oiesars.  It  vent  and  church  of  La  Minerva.  10.  The 
is  on  the  low  land  that  the  modem  city  is  Eione  de'  Campitelli  or  del  Campidoglio  eon- 
ohiefiy  built,  the  hills  being  mostly  covered  tains  the  Tarpeian  rook  and  the  Oapiteline 
with  vineyards,  cornfields,  and  villas.  The  hill,  on  which  is  the  capitol,  an  edifice  chiefly 
closely  built  part  is  about  8  m.  in  length,  with  remarkable  for  the  collections  of  art  within  its 
a  breadth  of  from  1  to  li  m.  Many  of  the  walls.  Here  too  is  the  Oampo  Vaccine,  the  an- 
streets  are  long,  but  they  are  mostly  narrow  cient  forum,  among  whose  ruins  are  the  arches 
and  crooked.  They  have  seldom  any  foot  of  Severua  and  Titna,  the  temples  of  Peace  and 
pavement,  and  are  often  filthy,  and  present  in  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  greatest  of  Eo- 
their  architecture  a  misture  of  magnificence  man  ruins,  the  famous  Ooloaseum.  11.  The 
and  meanness,  stately  palaces  and  churches  al-  Eione  di  8.  Angelo  contains  the  fish  market 
ternating  with  miserable  huts.  The  3  finest  and  the  Ghetto  or  quarter  of  the  Jews.  13. 
streets  diverge  from  a  square  called  the  Piazza  The  Eione  di  Eipa  contains  the  Monte  Testac- 
de!  Popolo  near  the  IT.  gate.    These  are :  1,  the  cio,  the  pyramid  of  Oestius,  the  burial  place 
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of  Protestants,  tbe  church  of  St.  Patil's,  the  ed  by  Mademo,  which  almost  hi^es  from  the 

largest  in  Eome  except  St,  Peter's,  and  an  near  spectator  the  principal  feature,  die  vast  an^ 

antique  arcli  near  which  are  still  seea  the  towering  dome;  while,  had  the  original  plan  of 

tomhs  of  the   Scipioa,  of  the  Horatii    and  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo  .been  followed, 

Curiatii,  and  the  circus  of  Caracalla.    13.  The  the  whole  dome  would  have  been  visible  from 

Bione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculum,  on  the  square  before  the  church.    But  the  doma 

the  W.  aide  of  the  Tiber,  contains  the  great  itaelf  and  tlie  interior  of  the  edifice  are  held  to 

fountain  of  Aqua  Paula,  a  botanic^  garden,  the  be  unrivalled  in.  magnitude,  proportion,  and 

Villa  Oorsini,  and  the  churdi  of  S.  Pietro  in  decoration.    The  chm-oh  of  St.  Paul  "  outside 

Montorio.    14.  The  Eione  di  Borgo  contains  the  ivalis,"  destroyed  by  Are  in  1833  and  rebuilt 

the  castle  of   8.  Angelo,  the  citadel,   whose  and  dedicated  in  1854,  is  also  a  masterpiece  of 

centre  or  nncleua  was  the  mansoleum  of  Ha-  magnifioenee  in   architecture   and  decoration, 

drian.     This  castle  is  now  of  little  importance  It  was  originally  fonnded  by  the  emperor  Oon- 

as  a  fortress,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a  state  pris-  stantine.    The  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  are 

on.    It  communicates  by  a  long  covered  gal-  numerous  and  of  great  size,  hat  are  generally 

lery  with  tlie  palace  of  the  Vafioan,  an  im-  moi-e  remarkable  ti>r  internal  tiian  for  extei-nal 

mense  edifice,  1,300  feet  long  and  1,000  feet  splendor.    Their  walls  are  usually  of  brick 

broad,  almost  unrivalled  for  its  internal  splen-  etncooed,  and  their  chief  external  ornament  ia 

dor  and  magnificence.     Among  its  treasures  a  rich  cornice.  The  principal  of  tiiesemanaona 

of  art  are  the  tapestry  chambers,  hung  with  are  those  of  Doria,  Euspoli,  Oorsini,  Orsini, 

tapestry  copied  from  the  cartoons  of  Eaphael;  Giustiniani,  Altieri,  Oicciaporci,  Farnese,  Bar- 

ftpicture  gallery  filled  with  masterpieces;  the  berini,  and  Oolonna,  There  are  several  palaeefl 

canwre  and  io3j!e,pmnt«d  in  fresco  by  Eaphael  which,  from  being  suiTounded   by   extensive 

and  his  pupils;  the  Sistine  and  Pauline  chapels,  gai'dena,  are  called  villas.    Of  these  the  prin- 

Sainted  in  fresco  by  Wiohel  Angelo ;  the  great  cipal  is  the  villa  Borghese,  whose  gardens, 
[naeo  Vatioano,  and  in  it  the  Belvedere,  an  nearly  3  m.  in  circuit,  are  open  to  the  public, 
octagon  court  surrounded  by  porticos  and  and  form  the  most  fashionable  promenade  in 
cabinets  in  which  are  tiie  Apollo,  the  finest  Borne, — There  are  many  squares  in  the  city, 
statue  in  the  world,  and  the  Antinoas,  the  consisting  of  small  paved  areas,  adorned  gen- 
Perseus,  the  "  Two  Boxers,"  and  the  Laocoon.  erally  with  fountains  and  monuments.  The 
The  Vatican  also  contains  Eaphael's  "  Trans-  large  oval  area  in  front  of  St.  Peter's  is  sur- 
flgnratJon"  and  Domeniohino's  "  Communion  rounded  by  a  superb  colonnade,  and  in  the 
of  St.  Jerome."  It  has  also  an  immense  libra-  middle  between  two  fountmns  is  an  Egyptian 
ry,  the  haJls  and  galleries  of  which  are  more  obelisk  78  feet  in  height.  The  square  nest  in 
than  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  which  is  pecu-  size  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  Piazza  Navona, 
liarly  rich  in  rare  manuscripts.  In  the  mn-  whioh  is  about  840  feet  in  length,  and  has  in 
seum  of  the  capitol  are  some  of  the  finest  re-  the  centi-e  an  elegant  fountain,  the  finest  in 
mains  of  ancient  sculpture,  among  others  the  Eome.  These  fountains  are  numerous  through- 
"Dying  Gladiator^"  the  "Fighting  Gladiator,"  ont  the  city,  and  form  one  of  its  most  striking 
the  two  Furietti  centaurs,  the  Cupid  and  and  attractive  features.  They  are  copiously 
Psyche,  the  Agrippina,  the  Camillus,  the  Venus  supplied  with  water  by  three  aqueducts  which 
of  the  capitol,  and  the  femous  bronze  wolf  yet  remain  in  operation  of  the  many  that  pour- 
with  the  infants  Eomnlus  and  Eemus.  Many  ed  their  streams  into  the  ancient  city. — The 
Other  celebrated  statues  and  pictures  adorn  the  Ooloaseum  is  the  most  striking  of  the  remains 
churches  and  palaces  of  the  city;  and  beside  of  old  Eome.  Its  form  ia  elliptical;  there 
the  great  collection  of  the  Vatican  there  are  are  4  stories  adorned  by  columns;  the  lower 
10-or  11  public  libraries,  one  of  which,  called  is  Doric,  the  2d  Ionic,  the  3d  Corinthian;  the 
the  Angelica,  in  the  Angustinian  convent,  con-  height  of  the  outer  wall  waa  167  feet;  the 
t^9  90,000  volumes  and  8,000  M88.,  and  an-  longer  axis,  620  feet ;  the  shorter,  513 ;  circura- 
other,  the  Minerva,  120,000  volumes  and  4,600  ference,  1,770  feet ;  area,  6  acres.  The  ma- 
MSS. — Thei-e  are  in  the  city  864  churches  and  terial  of  which  it  is  built  is  chiefly  travortiue. 
186  convents.  Preeminent  among  those  sa-  It  has  been  stripped  of  its  exterior  ornaments, 
cred  edifices,  and  among  all  the  Christian  tem-  theinteriorwholiy  dismantled,  and  much  of  the 
pies  of  the  world,  ia  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  outer  wall  carried  off  for  the  sake  of  the  mate- 
■whieh  Gibbon  caUs  "  the  most  glorious  struc-  riala ;  and  yet  it  remains  a  most  imposing  and 
ture  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  use  ot  sublime  ruin  fiwm  the  mere  grandeur  of  its  size, 
religion."  Its  foimdation  was  laid  by  Pope  The  Pantheon  is  the  most  perfect  as  a  whole 
Niebolas  V.  in  1450,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  of  the  structures  that  remain  of  the_  ancient 
basilica,  and  after  a  period  of  oonstmction  car-  city.  The  portion  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
ried  through  the  reigns  of  SO  popes  and  directed  which  remains  has  been  converted  into  a  con- 
by  13  architects,  among  them  Bramante,  Ea-  vent;  the  principal  hall  forms  the  convent 
phael,  Michel  Angelo,  Giaeomo  delta  Porta,  and  church.  The  chief  triumphal  arches  are  those 
Mademo,  it  was  dedicated  by  Urban  Till,  in  of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Scvenis,  and  of  Oonstan- 
1926.  (See  OATBEDEiL.)  Externally  the  work,  tine,  the  last  of  which  is  the  only  one  that  re- 
though  magnificent  in  materials  and  dimensions,  mains  entire.  Tr^an's  pillar  is  a  column  cov- 
la  disfigured  by  the  prominence  of  the  front  add-  eredwith  bass-reliefs  containing  2,500  figures 
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representing  that  emperor's  eipedition  against  potentates  aronnd  them,  and  eserted  them- 
the  Daoiaiis;  its  height  is  133  feet.  A  pillar  selves  to  restore  and  enlarge  their  oapital. 
of  nearly  eqnal  height  erected  in  honor  of  the  Leo  YI.  made  a  largo  accession  to  the  city 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  stands  in  the  Piazza  about  8S0,  and  under  the  influence  of  peace  and 
Colonna.  Beneatli  the  city  are  extensive  stable  goyornment  the  popnlation  rapidly  in- 
cataoombs,  which  were  originally  escavations  creased.  In  the  11th  century  the  city  suffered 
m^e  in  digging  out  materials  for  buildii^.  seyerelyfromtheattaekaof  the  emperor  Henry 
(See  OiTiooMBS.)— The  manufactures  of  Rome  IV,  in  his  wars  with  Gregory  VII.,  and  still 
are  various,  though  not  extensive.  The  prin-  more  ii-om  the  Normans  and  Saracens  under 
oipalareof  woollens,  silks,  velvets,  hats,  gloves,  Robert  Gaiscai'd,  who  recovered  it  for  the  pope 
stockings,  leather,  glue,  glass  bottles,  liquors,  from  the  hands  of  the  imperialists.  Btill  at 
pomade,  artificial  flowers,  mosaics,  jewelry,  the  end  of  this  century  its  population  bad 
and  ertioles  connected  with  the  fine  arts.  The  grown  to  85,000.  In  the  14th  century  the 
cityisagreatresortforforeigners,  of  whom  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  checked  by  the 
English,  IVench,  and  Americans  are  the  most  removal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  and  was 
numerous,  and  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence  not  materially  promoted  by  the  brief  splendor 
and  study  for  foreign  artists.  The  climate  is  of  the  rule  of  Eienzi.  After  the  return  of  the 
mild,  but  relaxing  and  oppressive  in  summer,  popes  in  1877,  a  long  period  of  turbulence  and 
Eains  are  frequent  and  heavy  in  Koveraber  and  civil  strife  succeeded,  in  which  the  femilies  of 
December,  and  there  is  uau^y  a  little  snow  in  the  Oolonna  and  Orsini  were  the  principal  ac- 
the  winter,  which  however  seldom  remains  tors ;  but  at  length,  about  1417,  the  autiiorifry 
more  tHan  a  few  hours.  The  iram/mtima,  a  dis-  of  the  popes  prevailed,  and  during  the  16th  and 
agreeable  cold  noi'tJi  wind,  sometimes  blows  for  16th  centuries  tlie  city  was  enlarged  to  near- 
several  days  at  a  time.  The  marshy  grounds  in  I7  its  present  dimensions  and  adoraed.  with  its 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  and  thinly  popu-  principal  churches  and  palaces.  By  the  raid- 
lated  districts  in  and  around  it  are  malarious  die  of  the  17th  century  it  had  attained  its 
and  apt  to  produce  remittent  fevers,  which  highest  state  of  population  and  magnificence, 
however  can  be  easily  avoided  by  care  and  The  only  gi-eat  calamity  which  befell  it  during 
prudence.  The  people  of  Rome,  at  least  the  these  last  8  centuries  was  the  storming  and 
middle  and  working  classes,  are  stoat  and  well  pillaging  by  the  army  of  the  constable  de 
formed,  the  women  being  remarkable  for  Bourbon  in  1527.  In  1797  Rome  was  occu- 
beautyand  a  certain  majesty  of  air  and  mien,  pied  by  the  French,  who  sent  the  pope  to 
The  poblio  amusements  are  Uieatrioal  perform-  Trance,  and  proclaimed  a  republic,  wbich  was 
ances,  concerts,  andreiigiouscelebrations.  The  suppressed  by  the  allies  in  1799  and  the  pope 
most  noted  festival  is  the  earnivd,  which  imme-  restored.  In  1808  the  city  was  again  occopied 
diately  precedes  the  season  of  Ijent.  The  chief  by  the  troops  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  foUow- 
eduoational  institution  is  the  nniversity,  which  ing  yearanuesed  to  his  empire.  The  pope  was 
has  8  professors  in  theology,  6  in  law,  8  in  restored  on  the  downfall  of  Kapoleon  in  1814, 
medicine,  5  in  philosophy,  one  in  the  fine  arts,  and  the  city  remained  in  peace  till  m  1848 
and  4  in  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriao,  and  Ara-  i-evolntionary  movements  began,  which  resnlt- 
bic  languages.  The  college  de  propaganda  fide  ed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  pope  and  the  estab- 
haa  a  rich  library  and  a  printing  office  which  lishment  of  a  republic  in  Feb,  1849,  at  the  head 
contain  works  in  80  languages.  There  are  of  which  were  Mazzini,  Armellini,  SafB,  Gari- 
several  other  colleges  and  many  learned  socle-  baldi,  and  Avezzana.  The  aew  repubho  how- 
ties,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  academies  ever  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the  French 
of  Roman  history,  of  geography,  of  ecolesiasti-  army,  which  besieged  Rome  during  May  and 
ca!  history,  of  antiquities,  and  of  the  Arcadians,  June,  1840,  and  compelled  it  to  suirender 
The  municipal  government  is  in  the  hands  of  July  1.  The  city  has  since  been  occupied  by 
a  senator  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  8  con-  a  IVench  ganison.  Its  possession  is  ardently 
sorvators  and  40  councilloi's  elected  by  their  desired  by  the  statesmen  of  the  new  kingdom 
own  body,  together  with  two  delegates  from  of  Italy,  of  which  it  is  thought  to  be  the  appro- 
each  of  the  14  rioni.    Their  term  of  office  is  0  priate  capital, 

years,  and  one  half  of  the  body  is  taken  from  ROMILLY,  8ib  Samcbl,  an  English  lawyer 

tlie  nobility  and  landowners,  and  the  other  and  statesman,  descended  from  a  Fi-ench  Prot- 

half  from  the  middle  classes, — During  the  tnr-  estant  refugee,  born  in  London,  Mai'ch  1, 1757, 

bulent  and  ^norant  ages  which  succeeded  the  died  by  his  own  hand,  Nov.  2, 1818.    Ho  ac- 

downfall  of  the  western  empire,  the  city  of  quii-eQ  a  liberal  edncation  mainly  by  self-in- 

Rome  slowly  sank  to  a  state  of  degradation  and  struotion,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1768. 

decay,  which  reached  its  greatest  depth  about  While  a  student  at  law  he  had  visited  Geneva, 

the  end  of  the  8th  century,  when  little  more  where  he  became  acquainted  -with  Dumont, 

remained  of  the  proud  metropolis  of  the  world  and  at  Paris  with  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 

than  is  now  visible,  while  the  modern  city  was  several  of  those  who  were  afterward  promi- 

not  yet  begun  to  be  constructed.    The  popula-  nent  leaders  of  the  French  revolution.    These 

tion  at  this  period  is  supposed  to  have  dwin-  associations  and  subsequent  visits  to  Paris  led 

died  to  about  13,000.    The  popes  however  him  to  view  the  revolution  with  a  favor  which 

Boon  begaa  to  assert  their  supremacy  over  the  he  manifested  in  several  pamphlets,  and  in  an 
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extensive  oorrespondence  which  has  since  heen  and  w 
published.  His  prtwitioe  at  the  har  was  at  first  prices 
meagre,  bnt  hefore  1809  he  had  attained  the  emy,  and  sent  no  pictures  to  its  eshihition; 
position  of  the  most  Bnoceaaful  advocate  since  moreover  there  was  an  ill  feeling  and  rivHiry 
the  time  of  Coke,  and  the  largest  practice  of  between  himself  and  its  president,  Sir  Jo^tia 
any  barrister  in  the  court  of  chancery.  In  that  Reynolds.  "  Reynolds  and  Eomney,"  Lord 
year  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  the  Thnrlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  divide  the 
Fos  and  Grenville  ministry,  and  returned  to  town ;  I  am  of  the  Eomney  faction,"  At  tha 
parliament  for  a  government  borough,  though  same  time  he  began  to  employ  himself  more 
he  had  previously  from  a  desire  for  independ-  and  more  with  ideal  and  historical  pieces,  but 
ence  reftrsed  offers  of  a  seat  from  the  marquis  he  rarely  finished  the  many  works  of  that  olasa 
of  Lansdowne  and  the  prince  of  Vales,  He  which  he  commenced.  In  1766  he  had  eon- 
waa  one  of  the  managers  on  the  trial  and  im-  traoted  a  marriage  with  a  young  woman  at  Ken- 
peachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and  effected  im-  dal,  but  in  setting  out  for  the  metropolis  left 
provements  in  the  bankrupt  laws,  bnt  is  most  her  and  two  yonng  children  in  that  place,  and 
distinguished  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  during  his  subsequent  years  of  prosperity  never 
criminal  laws,  to  which  he  applied  himself  called  her  to  share  his  fortunes,  and  even  con- 
after  retiring  from  office  on  a  change  of  minis-  cealed  iVom  his  friends  the  fact  of  his  marriage, 
try  in  1807.  More  than  20  years  before  he  But  as  his  healUi  declined,  he  iu  1799  sudden- 
had,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Laidsdowne,  writ-  ly  started  foi"  the  north,  and  there  in  her  socie- 
ten  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  advooating  a  more  ty  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  year 
stringent  esecution  of  those  laws,  by  which  after  his  aiTival  at  Kendal  he  became  utterly 
nearly  800  offences  were  then  pnnishable  with  imbecile,  a  condition  which  he  had  long  dread- 
death,  and  had  since  devoted  much  attention  ed,  and  in  which  he  continued  nntil  his  death, 
to  the  subject.  Retaining  his  seat  in  parlia-  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  gave  a  short  ac- 
ment  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  each  count  of  his  history ;  the  poet  Hayley  publish- 
sessiouj  bewde  taking  a  leading  part  in  general  ed  a  biography,  in  which  Flasman  gave  a  de- 
legislation  on  the  liberal  side,  he  introduced  soription  of  his  works;  his  son,  the  Eev.  John 
hills  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  worst  Eomney,  wrote  another  life ;  and  a  notice  can 
statutes,  and,  though  generally  unsucceasftil,  also  he  fonnd  in  Allan  Cunningham's  "Lives 
gave  an  impulse  to  public  sentiment  which  of  the  British  Painters." 
finally  effected  his  object  at  a  later  period,  E0MULU8,  the  founder  of  Rome,  reigned 
Up  to  1818  he  had  sat  for  "pocket  boroughs,"  from  753  to  716  B.  C.  The  following  is  the 
the  representation  of  which  he  purchased  from  legendary  account  of  his  history.  Amulius,  the 
their  owners.  In  that  year,  however,  he  was  younger  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba  Longa, 
without  solicitation  returned  for  Westminster;  after  the  death  of  his  father  seized  on  the 
but  before  the  session  commenced,  grief  for  the  throne  rightfully  belonging  to  his  brother  Nn- 
death  of  hie  wife  and  other  excitements  pro-  mltor,  and  caused  the  daughter  of  the  latter, 
duoed  an  aberration  of  mind  under  which  he  Ebea  Silvia,  to  become  a  vestal  virgin.  By  the 
committed  suicide.  He  left  an  autobiography,  god  Mars,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  she  had 
Hnce  published  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  of  two  children,  who  as  soon  as  they  were  born 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly"  (3  vols.,  London,  1840). —  were  ordered  by  Amulius  to  be  thrown  into 
Sir  Johh,  son  of  the  preceding,  bora  in  1802,  the  water.  Happily  the  river  had  at  that  time 
was  appointed  solicitor-general  in  1848,  attor-  overflowed  the  surrounding  countiy,  and  the 
ney-general  in  1830,  and  master  of  the  rolls  in  basket  in  which  the  boys  Eomulus  and  Remus 
1861,  which  last  office  he  still  holds  (1861).  were  placed  was  cai'ried  to  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
EOMNEY,  Gboegb,  an  English  painter,  bom  tine  MU,  and  left  on  dry  land.  A  she  wolf,  going 
in  Furness,  Lancashire,  Dec.  15,  1734,  died  in  down  to  tlie  water  to  drink,  was  attracted  by 
.  Kendal,  Nov.  IB,  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  a  the  cries  of  the  children,  carried  them  to  her 
cabinet  maker,  and  was  placed  when  19  years  cave,  and  suckled  them ;  and  in  this  situation 
old  with  an  itinerant  pauiter  who  was  then  they  were  found  by  Faustnlus,  the  ting's  herds- 
praotiang  hia  profession  at  Kendal  in  West-  man,  who  took  them  home,  and  brought  them 
moreland.  At  the  age  of  33  he  began  painting  up  along  with  his  own  sons,  "When  they  had 
on  his  own  account,  resided  some  time  at  York,  grown  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
and  in  1763  established  himself  in  London,  had  a  ([aarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  ITnmitor, 
Here  he  began  by  pMnting  heads  for  4  guineas,  in  which  Kemus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
and  in  1763  obtained  the  second  premium  of  expedition  of  Romulos  to  ddiver  his  brother 
50  guineas,  offered  by  the  society  of  ariiats,  by  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  their  birth,  the 
a  picture  of  the  "Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe."  In  killing  of  Amulius,  and  the  elevation  of  ITnmi- 
1765  he  gained  a  second  premium  from  the  tor  to  his  rightful  authority.  The  two  broth- 
same  society  for  a  historical  panting ;  but  he  ers  determined  to  build  a  city  on  the  Palatine, 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  portraits.  In  1778  on  which  they  had  been  brought  up ;  and  in 
he  went  to  Italy;,  and  remained  there  about  3  order  to  decide  which  one  should  give  his  name 
years,  studying  in  particulai-  the  woi/ks  of  Mi-  they  consulted  the  augni-s.  First  there  ap- 
chel  Angelo  and  Raphael.  After  his  return  in  pearedto  Remus  6  vultures,  and  then  toEomn- 
1775  he  was  constantly  occupied  with  portraits,  lus  12.    A  dispute  then  arose  between  the  two, 
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I)nt  most  of  the  people  gave  their  voices  for  trauoe  to  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Pyr^n^es, 
Ronmlus,  who  thereupon  began  huilding  the  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  "  dolorous 
city.  Kemus,  angry  at  the  decision,  leaped  rout"' of  Ohai'leraagne,  who,  returning  from  an 
over  the  rampart,  saying:  "Shall  such  do-  invasion  of  Spain,  was  attacked  by  the  Basqua 
fences  as  these  keep  yonr  city  ?"  and  was  in-  monntmneers  and  lost  his  whole  rear  guard,  A. 
stantly  slain.  Eomulus,  to  increase  the  num-  D.  778.  Tradition  has  added  so  lai^gdy  to  the 
her  of  citizens,  opened  a  place  of  refuge,  and  incidents  of  this  battle,  that  it  is  now  very  diffi- 
thither  many  fled  from  the  countrioa  round  cult  to  separate  fact  from  fiction ;  and  the  mi- 
about;  but  they  were  without  wivts,  as  the  meronslooalballadsandromaneesofthemiddla 
neighboring  people  would  not  give  them  their  ages,  in  which  are  related  on  one  side  tlie  ex- 
daughters  in  moniage.  Hereupon  the  king  ploits  of  the  legendary  Spanish  hero,  Bernardo 
made  a  great  festival,  which  was  largely  at-  del  Oarpio,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Roland, 
tended  by  tlie  men  of  the  neighboring  cities  Oliver,  and  the  other  "peers.and  paladins"  of 
with,  their  families ;  while  they  were  looiiing  Oharleinagne's  court  who  fell  in  the  encounter, 
npon  the  sports,  the  Roman  youth  rushed  out  have  given,  a  character  to  the  place  which  his- 
and  oaiTied  off  the  women  to  be  their  wives,  tory  cannot  easily  remove.  One  of  the  moat 
In  consequence  a  war  arose,  first  with  the  peo-  imaginative  accounts  of  the  battle  is  that  oon- 
plo  of  Cffiiiina,  then  with  the  people  of  Crustu-  tained  in  Puloi's  Morgante  Maggiore.  A  cleft 
merium  and  Antemnse,  in  boWi  of  which  Rom-  in  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain  chain, 
uliis  was  successful ;  and  lastly  with  the  Sa-  called  the  Br^che,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
bines,  who  came  with  a  great  army  under  their  made  by  Roland  with  his  sword  Durandah 
king  Titus  Tatius.  Through  the  ti-eason  of  Tar-  Through  this  pass  the  Bhiclt  Prinoo  led  his 
peia,  the  Sabines  got  possession  of  the  fortress  army  into  Spain  in  1887 ;  and  in  July,  1813, 
on  the  hill  Saturnius,  and  a  battle  ensued  in  the  Sonlt  was  forced  from  a  strong  position  he  had 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  While  it  was  ra-  taken  here  by  Wellington, 
giug  fiercely,  the  women  who  had  been  earned  ROiTOA,  a  city  of  Andalusi^  Spain,  40  m. 
off  ran  down  from  the  Palatine,  threw  them-  W.  from  Granada,  and  48  N,  N,  E.  from  Gib- 
selves  between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers  raltar;  pop.  about  18,000.  It  is  built  upon  a 
and  brothers,  and  prayed  them  to  lay  aside  high  rwsfc,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
their  quarrel.  A  peace  was  therefore  made  be-  Gaadiaro,  which  separates  the  town  by  a 
tween  the  contending  armies,  and  the  two  peo-  deep  chasm,  crossed  by  two  bridges,  into  two 
pies  became  one,  the  Sabines  living  on  the  Sa-  parts.  It  is  protected  by  a  Moorish  castle, 
turnins  or  Oapitoline  and  the  Quirinal  hills,  and  RONDO  (It.),  in  music,  a  compoa.tion  con- 
the  Romans  on  the  Palatine ;  and  the  two  kings  sisting  of  3  strains,  the  first  of  which,  forming 
and  their  counsellors  met  in  the  valley  between  the  burden,  closes  m  the  original  key,  while 
the  Palatine  and  Oapitoline  hills,  which  was  the  others  lead  the  ear  easily  and  naturaUy 
therefore  called  comiUiim,  "  the  place  of  meet-  back  to  it.  The  piece  derives  its  name  from 
ing."  Tatius  not  long  afterward  was  slain  by  the  circumstance  of  the  melody  going  round 
the  inhabitants  of  Laurentum,  and  Romolns  through  the  2d  and  3d  strwns  to  the  1st. 
reigned  over  the  whole  people.  These  hedivid-  EONGE,  Johannes,  the  leader  of  the  Gfer- 
ed  into  8  tribes :  the  Eamnenses,  from  his  own  man  Catholics,  born  in  Bisohofawalde,  Silesia, 
name ;  the  Tidenses,  from  that  of  the  Sabine  Oct  16,  1813.  He  studied  theology  at  the  nni- 
kiug ;  and  the  Luceres,  from  Lucumo,  an  Etrua-  vei-sity  of  Breslau  from  188T  to  1839,  and  was 
can  chief  who  had  aided  him  in  previous  wars,  ordfdned  as  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  in  1840. 
Eomulus  had  numerous  wars,  in  which  he  was  Having  manifested  an  opposition  to  the  disoi- 
very  successful.  After  he  had  reigned  a  long  ptine  of  the  church,  he  was  suspended  in  1848, 
time,  he  one  day  called  the  people  together  in  and  ordered  to  an  ecclesiastical  house  of  corree- 
tho  field  of  Mars.  When  they  had  assembled,  tion,  but  refused  to  submit  to  the  order.  On 
there  arose  a  terrible  storm,  which  darkened  Oct.  1,  1844,  he  published  a  letter  against  the 
the  land  and  dispersed  the  people,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the  "  holy  coat"  at  Treves,  which 
midst  of  it  Romulus  disappeared.  At  first  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  oi^nization  of  the 
was  not  known  what  had  become  of  him,  but  so  called  German  Cathohc  congregations.  (See 
that  night  he  appeared  to  one  Proculus  Julius  Gbkmah  Oathouos.)  He  published  in  sue- 
coming  from  Alba  to  Rome,  and  said  to  him :  cession  a  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
"  Go  and  teU  my  people  that  they  weep  not  called  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity  and  the 
for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  them  to  be  brave  lower  clergy  to  leave  the  communion  of  that 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  miie  my  city  the  church  and  join  the  German  Catholic  move- 
greatest  in  the  earth."  Erom  that  the  people  ment.  These  pamphlets  were  generally  under- 
judged  that  Eomulus  had  become  a.  god,  and  a  stood  to  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
temple  was  tuMt  to  liim,  and  he  was  worship-  deism,  although  it  was  not  distinctly  avowed ; 
ped  under  tbe  name  of  Qoiriuus,  He  was  sue-  in  auhsequent  years  Ronge  pronounced  himself 
ceedod  by  Numa  Pompilius.  more  and  more  unreservedly  in  favor  of  deistio 
R0NCE8VALLE8,  or  BoNOBSVArrx,  a  smaD  doctrines.  In  1847  and  the  following  years  he 
hamlet  situated  in  the  valley  of  Vitlcarlos  in  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements 
Navarre,  between  Pampeluna  and  St.  Jean  of  Germany.  In  1848,  after  the  election  of 
Pied  da  Port  in  Prance.    It  commands  the  en-  the  vicar  of  the  empire,  he  issued  with  Bayr- 
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hoffer  and  Gernmia  Metternidi,  in  the  name  of  ROOD,  asqnare  measure,  equal  to  tliefonrth 

the  Gorman  democracy,  a  protest  against  that  part  of  an  aei-e,  and  consistirg  of  40  equare 

election.     He  subsequently  emigrated  to  Lon-  rods,  which  ia  eqniyalent  to  1,210  square  yards 

don,  where  he  signed  in  1851,  with  Buge,  or  10,890  square  feet.    Its  measure  as  a  square 

Btruve,  Kinkel,  and  others,  a  democratic  mani-  would  be  104.355  feet  on  each  side,  tlat  of  tiie 

festo  to  the  German  people.     Ho  also  hecame  acre  being  208,710331  feet, 

itt  London  tie  leader  of  a  free  congregation.  EOOF,  the  covering  of  any  hiiilding  designed 

In  consequenc*  of  the  amnesty  granted  by  the  to  protect  its  interior  from  the  weather.    It 

Prussian  government,  he  in  1861   again  made  ordinarily  consists  of  a  framework  upon  which 

Lis  appearance  in  Breslau,  where  he  was  re-  is  secured  theesternal  coating;  and  in  carpen- 

oeived  by  his  friends  witb  enthusiasm,  try  the  meaning  of  the  t«rm  is  restricted  to  the 

E0N8AED,  PiEEBB  DE,  a  French  poet,  bom  frame,   which  in  large  bmldings  is  the  most 

at  the  castle  of  La  Poissonitro,  near  Vendeme,  thorongh  and  perfect  work  of  art  combined 

Sept.  11,  152i,  died  Dec.  37,1585.    He  belong-  with  science  that  enters  into  their  constrnction. 

ed  to  a  noble  family  of  Hungarian  origin,  be-  In  different  countriea  various  sorts  of  roofs,  and 

came  a  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  formed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  have 

Frmicis  L,  then  entered  tlie  household  of  Jaipes  prevailed,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 

V.  of  Scotland,  and  spent  3  years  in  Great  Brit-  climate  and  the  skill  of  the  people.    The  most 

wn.    Eeturning  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  ancient  roofs  of  which  we  have  any  account 

sent  on  sevei'al  missions,  and  had  a  narrow  es-  were  those  that  covered  the  simple  structures 

cape  with  his  life  from  a  shipwrect  when  on  a  of  the  Egyptians  and  Thebans,  formed  of  layers 

second  vidt  to  Scotland  in  1540.    Deafness  of  the  lai-ge  leaves  of  the  palm  plastered  with 

befell  him  in  cohjunetion  with  ill  requited  love,  mud  and  ttiis  covered  with  mats.     The  estreme 

and  abont  1543  he  devoted  himself  to  classical  dryness  of  the  climate  admitted  of  their  being 

studies,  which  he  continued  for  7  years,  with  a  flat,  and  they  were  nsed  at  night  as  deeping 

■view  to  perfecting  the  French  langaage.  In  es-  places.   The  large  fan-like  leaves  of  certain  epe- 

eouting  this  plan,  a  young  nobleman,  Joachim  cies  of  palm  are  still  used  in  warm  climates  as 

Du  Bellay,  who  had  joined  him,  published  in  a  thatch  for  common  houses.    Sti'aight  round 

1650  his  Difi^ise  et  illmiTation  de  la  langue  poles  are  set  up  as  rafters  (where  tropical  rains 

FranQaise,  followed  in  1551  by  the  1st  volume  prevail  they  are  placed  at  a  steep  pitch),  and 

of  Ronsard's  poems.     These  were  severely  as-  horizontal   strips   of  wood   being   secured   to 

sailed  by  the  adherents  of  the  old  schoolforhis  these  at  suitable  intervals,  the  leaves  are  tied 

attemptsat  imitation  of  theGreek  style  of  com-  down  to  them  with  strong  vegetable  fibres, 

Sosition.    Among  Ronsard's  suppoftera  we  find  each  row  above  overlapping  that  below,  as 

[ichel  de  L'Hospital,  who  was  afterward  chan-  shingles  are  laid.    Other  common  vegetable 

oellor  of  FVance,  and  now  advocated  the  cause  substances,  as  straw,  grass,  and  the  bark  of 

of  the  literary  reformers  in  a  Latin  satire.   The  trees,  particularly  the  first,  have  served  in  an- 

performances  of  the  Pleiad  (the  name  by  which  cient  and  modern  times  for  the  covering  of 

Eonsard   and   Lis  6  friends,  Du  Bellay,  Baif,  houses,  and  in  the  arctic  regions  blocks  of  ice 

Jamyn,Belleau,Jovelle,andPonthusdeThiard,  and  snow  answer  the  same  purpose;  skins  of 

used  to  style  their  own  literary  association)  ap-  animals  are  also  used  by  savage  tribes. — The 

peared  in  rapid  succesaon,  and  were  very  pop-  arch  of  stone  work  or  brick,  though  apparently 

ular.    The  poems  of  Eonsard  were  hailed  vrith  known  to  the  andent  Egyptians,  was  little  used 

enthusiasm,  and  the  title  of  "  the  French  poet"  by  them ;  but  the  ancient  Greeks  appeal'  not  to 

was  bestowed  on  him.     He  became  also  a  great  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  their  more 

favorite  with  Charles  IX.,  who  dedrod  bis  com-  important  structures  of  stone  were  covered  with 

pany  in  all  his  travels,  insisting  upon  Lis  sleep-  sloping  roofs,  often  of  15°  to  16°  inclination 

ing  under  the  same  roof,  if  not  in  the  same  from  the  horizontal,  formed  of  large  slabs  of 

room,  and  bestowing  upon  him  pensions  and  marble  accurately  fitted  together  so  that  rain 

gratuities  of  all  kinds.    Diana  of  Poitiers  called  water  could  not  find  its  way  between  them. 

him  ber  own  poet;   De  Thon  the  historian  Tiles  were  early  introduced,  formed  of  baked 

thought  his  birUt  to  be  a  fnll  corapensatioh  for  earthenware,  both   in  flat  sheets  or  "plain" 

the  disastrous  defeat  of  Pavia;  Queen  EllKabeth  tiles,  and  of  semi-cylindrical  form  with  open 

of  England  sent  him  a  valuable  diamond;  Mary,  ends,  known  as  pan  tiles.    These,  still  very 

queen  of  Scots,  forgot  her  captivity  in  reading  extensively  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 

his  poems ;  and  when  Tasso  visited  Prance  in  world,  require  a  strong  framework  to  sustain 

1571,  he  paid  hia  homage  to  this  "prince  of  their  weight,  being  naturally  heavy  and  more- 

pocts,"  and  solicited  his  advice.    His  glory,  es-  over  set  to  great  disadvanl^e  in  this  respect, 

pecially  on   account   of   Malherbe's  criticism,  They  are    placed  in  rows  up  and  down  the 

faded  away  in  the  17tb  century,  but  his  mem-  slope,  which  should  be  about  24",  every  other 
ory  has  been  recently  revived.  Many  complete  row  having  the  concavities  upword,  and  re- 
editlons  of  Lis  worla  were  published  from  ceiving  the  edges  of  the  tiles  in  the  two  ad- 
1567  to  1630.  His  choice  poems  have  been  joining  rows,  which  lie  with  the  convex  sur- 
collected  by  Ste.  Beuve  as  an  appendix  to  his    face  upward.    Each  tile  overlaps  the  next  one 

Tahlsau  de  la  pohiB  PranQahe  au  16'  ai^te  (1  below  it  in  the  same  row,  and  the  lap  being 

Tol.  13mo.).  pointed,  no  water  can  get  under  the  tiles  as  it 
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flows  down  the  elope.  Such  roofs  are  as  olum-  the  other,  and  in  many  respects  are  bnilt  on 
sy  as  they  are  heavy,  and  cannot  he  walked  the  same  prmciplea  to  secure  the  neccssaiy 
upon ;  snow,  moreover,  ia  apt  to  work  out  the  strength  and  stiffness.  The  space  may  be 
pointing  and  penetrate  the  cover,  so  that  they  spanned  hy  an  arch,  and  thb  ia  aometimea 
are  poorly  adapted  for  cold  regions.  Roofs  of  practised ;  but  the  plan  is  not  so  suitable  for  a, 
cement  or  ooiiorete  are  much  used  in  some  of  roof  as  for  a  bridge,  on  account  of  the  former 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  well  lacking  the  fixed  abutments  which  are  always 
approved,  especially  where  flat  roofe  are  de-  obtained  for  arohed  bridges.  Eoofe  thus  con- 
sired  aa  places  for  enjoying  the  cool  air  of  the  Btmcted  must  be  provided  with  supporting 
evening.  These  require  a  strong  framework  to  walls  of  unnsual  solidity.  The  principles  of 
support  their  weight.  Slates  have  long  been  these  atructures  are  described  in  Ancn,  and  of 
in  extensive  use  as  amaterial  for  coveringroofe  the  full  circular  arched  covering  in  Domb. 
in  Karopean  countries  and  in  American  cities.  Framework  in  timber  has  been,  until  the  re- 
They  are  ndled  on  in  horizontal  rows,  those  cent  application  of  iron  to  this  use,  almost  the 
above  overlapping  and  breaking  joints  with  sole  method  of  forming  roofs;  and  the  object 
Uiose  below.  According  to  the  length  of  the  has  been  to  arrange  the  timbers  in  such  shapes 
lap  the  slope  may  be  fi-om  36°  to  30°.  Shingles  as  to  seonre  the  greatest  strength  and  stiffness 
of  pine  or  cedar  are  in  general  use  in  all  small  with  the  least  weight  of  material,  without 
towns  and  country  houses  throughout  the  Uni-  lateral  strain  or  thrust  upon  the  walls,  and  so 
ted  States,  and  form  a  neat  roof,  which  needs  as  to  present  two  or  mora  inclined  planes  for 
renewal  in  from  8  to  13  years,  and  occasional  the  slopes  of  the  roof  over  the  enclosed  space, 
repaira  in  the  mean  time.  Canvas  and  coverings  The  simplest  figure  is  that  oftwo  inclined  planes 
of  slieatjiing  paper  are  nsed  upon  some  build-  leaning  toward  each  other  and  connected  along 
inga,  these  materials  being  laid  over  with  a  their  upper  lines  over  the  central  line  of  lie 
thick  coating  of  oohreous  paint,  or  with  coal  space  tliey  cover,  the  tower  edge  of  each  rest- 
tar  boiled  down  and  intermixed  with  sand  and  ing  upon  one  of  two  opposite  parallel  wdls. 
sprinkled  with  clean  gravel  or  small  pebbles.  Sach  a  frame  consists  of  rafters  standing  in 
Sheetsof  lead,  of  copper,  of  tinned  iron,  and  of  pairs.  They  may  be  boarded  over  and  then 
zinc  have  of  late  years  been  largely  employed  shingled  or  othenvise  covered;  and  tlie  roof 
upon  important  buildings.  Zinc,  which  in  1840  is  the  common  or  gable-ended  roof.  The  up- 
was  hardly  known  as  a  covering  for  roofe,  is  per  line,  called  the  ridge,  extends  the  whole 
now  very  generally  used  for  this  purpose  in  length  of  the  roof.  It  may  be  cut  off  by  an 
Gennauy,  and  in  Paris  very  few  roofs  of  im-  inclined  plane  sloping  toward  the  end  of  the 
portimoe  have  been  covered  with  any  other  bniJding,  and  this  may  be  done  at  one  or  both 
material  since  1845.  In  England  it  has  not  ends.  If  the  bnilding  is  square,  the  ridge  then 
been  so  generally  adopted,  probably  for  the  disappears,  and  the  4  inclined  planes  of  equal 
reason  that  the  English  zinc  is  of  very  inferior  dimensions  meet  in  a  point  over  the  centre  of 
quality  to  that  made  on  the  continent,  and  con-  the  square,  The  lines  of  meeting  of  the  side 
sequently  deteriorates  rapidly.  The  purest  and  end  slopes  are  called  hips,  and  the  roof  a 
metal  should  he  used  as  least  liable  to  be  acted  iiipped  roof  In  ca5e  the  rafters  are  not  ei- 
on  by  any  acid  vapors  in  the  atmosphere,  and  tended  npward  till  they  meet,  but  terminata 
special  care  must  be  taken  that  it  comes  no-  along  the  edges  of  a  nearly  horizontal  plane, 
wIiereinoontactwithiron,evenwithnaiIheads,  which  foi'ms  the  summit  of  the  roof,  this  is 
as  this  metal  would  cause  its  oxidation  by  gal-  called  a  truncated,  terraced,  or  cut-off  roof.  By 
vnnio  action.  It  is  hence  necessary  to  employ  this  arrangement  the  convenience  ia  obtdned 
zinc  nails  for  fastening  it  down.  As  with  the  of  a  level  area  upon  the  roof,  and  excessive 
use  of  other  metallic  sheets,  particular  care  is  height  is  avoided.  The  latter  is  also  effected  by 
necessary  in  laying  them  on  to  allow  sufficient  two  slopes  upon  the  same  face,  the  lower  one 
room  for  their  contraction  and  expansion  by  of  a  steep  pitch  and  the  upper  one  flatter, 
changes  of  temperature.  They  are  adapted  for  This  is  called  a  curb  roof,  and  is  a  particularly 
flat  roofs,  and  zinc  especially  has  the  advantage  useful  form  in  cities,  as  it  allows  good  space  for 
of  great  lightness.  Measured  by  the  square  of  bedrooms  nnder  the  roof.  Curbed  and  hipped 
100  superttcial  feet,  or  about  11  eqnare  yards,  roofs  are  both  more  oi-namental  than  the  com- 
the  covering  of  zinc  weighs  about  1  cwt.;  that  mon  roof  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  es- 
of  lead  from  5  to  7  cwt.,  according  to  its  thick-  tensive  plane  surfaces  of  the  latter ;  hut  any 
ness;  and  that  of  slates  from5ito9cwt.  Inthe  considerable  surface  approaching  alevel  can- 
large  edifices  of  iron  and  glass  introduced  of  not  be  admitted  in  roofe  of  ordinary  strengUi 
late  years  the  roof  has  been  constructed  of  the  where  much  snow  Mis.  The  irregular  forma 
same  materials  with  the  other  portions,  and  of  buildings  introduce  corresponding  modifl- 
these  have  proved  admirably  adapted  for  these  cations  in  the  i-oof.  The  parts  of  wS  which 
special  buildings.  For  the  roofs  of  couserva-  cover  different  portions  of  the  former  must 
tories  particularly  glass  is  the  essential  mate-  meet  in  such  manner  that  joints  may  readily 
rial, — The  means  of  supporting  the  outer  cov-  be  secured  impervious  to  rain  and  snow.  A 
ering  of  roofs  is  the  consideration  of  chief  great  diversity  ia  exhibited  in  the  height  of 
importance  in  their  construction.  Roofs  are  roofs  in  proportion  to  their  span ;  and  in  the 
like  bridges  spanning  across  from  one  wall  to  present  availability  of  various  excellent  cover- 
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ingmaterialsftdaptedforthemostgentleslopea,  on  their  nnaer  side;  but  in  more  important 
even  of  3°  to  4°,  tiiia  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  roofe  the  traaaea  are  merely  an  interior  frame- 
tham  of  importance.  As  regards  economy,  the  wort,  outside  of  which  is  arranged  another 
determination  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  would  npon  which  the  covering  is  laid.  The  rafters 
depend uj)on the  comparative  costof  the  cover-  already  described  are  in  this  case  called  prinei- 
iag  materials,  and  the  locality  in  reapeot  to  ex-  pal  rafters  or  "  principala,"  and  the  purlins 
posure  to  fire.  In  cities,  it  would  he  a  choice  are  laid  outside  of  them.  The  king  posts  pro- 
between  flat  roofs  with  metallic  sheets  or  asphal-  jeet  above  the  ends  of  the  principals,  and  re- 
turn composition,  and  steep  roofe  with  slates;  ceive  in  their  upper  ends  a  flat  bar  called  the 
while  in  the  country  sMngled  roofs  might  be  ridge  piece,  set  edgewise  and  extending  hori- 

ErefeiTed  with  slopes  in  which  the  rafters  may  zontally  along  the  roof.  Outside  the  lower 
e  J^  or  J  the  length  of  the  span. — Whenrafters  ends  of  the  principals  the  tie  beams  extend 
are  placed  upon  two  opposite  walls  in  the  sim-  fai'  enough  to  receive  a  long  wooden  bar  called 
pie  manner  described,  it  is  obvious  that  they  a  pole  plate,  which  is  laid  down  horizontally 
tend  to  thmst  the  walb  outward,  and  a  heavy  and  secured  to  these  ends.  The  "  common" 
roof  thus  sustained  would  endanger  the  whole  rafters  are  now  placed  upon  the  pole  plates  and 
structure.  To  counteract  this  tendency,  it  is  the  purlins,  and  are  attached  at  their  upper  es- 
necessary  to  prevent  the  spreading  apart  of  the  tremities  to  the  ridge  piece.  The  whole  frame 
feet  of  the  rtSters  by  connecting  them  together,  thus  oonatructed  is  known  as  a  carcase  roof. 
The  simplest  method  of  doing  this  is  by  a  hor-  It  is  varionsly  modified  in  different  structures 
izontal  beam  laid  across  the  span  and  receiving  to  adapt  it  to  the  different  conditions  required 
at  each  end  the  foot  of  one  of  the  rafters  se-  and  to  the  various  dimensions  of  the  build- 
curely  mortised  to  it.  This  is  called  a  tie  iugs.  A  beam  called  a  collar  or  truss  beam  is 
beam ;  a  chain  or  slender  iron  rod  would  an-  often  placed  at  some  height  above  the  tie  beam, 
swer  the  same  purpose,  the  strain  being  that  of  and  goes  across  from  one  principal  rafter  to 
lon^tudinal  extension.  In  rooia  of  wide  span  the  opposite  one.  It  is  mortised  at  each  end 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  tie  beam  to  settle  in  into  an  upright  tie  called  a  queen  post,  and 
the  middle,  and  this  must  then  be  counteracted,  the  whole  is  supported  by  the  upper  ends  of 
Tliis  is  ingeniously  done  by  suspending  between  short  abutting  rafters  laid  under  the  princi- 
the  upper  ends  of  a  pair  of  the  rafters  a  tim-  pals,  which  are  braced  in  the  middle  by  struts 
her  called  a  king  post,  the  ends  of  the  rafters  let  into  the  feet  of  the  oneen  posts.  The 
being  let  into  its  enlarged  upper  part,  which  is  king  post  terminates  in  the  middle  of  the 
bevelled  to  fit  them,  and  ia  sustained  lite  the  collar  beam,  which  it  holds  up,  and  the  tie 
key  stone  of  an  arch,  while  the  lower  end  has  beam  is  sustained  at  two  points  by  the  two 
an  iron  strap  or  stirrup  bolted  to  it  which  passes  queen  posts  instead  of  in  the  middle  only  by 
around  and  holds  up  the  middle  of  the  tic  the  king  post.  A  truss  thus  ibrmed  witiout 
beam.  Thus  a  frame  complete  in  itself  is  the  principals  and  king  post  would  represent 
formed,  which  will  rest  npon  the  walls  with  one  mode  of  constructing  the  truncated  or  ter- 
all  the  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  with-  raced  roof.  Such  a  roof  is  more  strongly  made, 
out  pressing  upon  these  othei-wise  than  verti-  but  with  loss  of  garret  room,  by  two  studs 
cally.  This  frame  may  be  stifiened  by  the  in-  joined  together  at  the  foot  in  the  middle  of  the 
troduction  of  braces  and  ties  of  various  forms ;  tie  beam,  and  each  one  connected  at  its  upper 
but  ill  every  piece  introduced  it  is  to  be  always  end  with  the  collar  or  truss  beam  at  its  juuc- 
borne  in  mind  that,  excepting  those  which  im-  tion  with  the  rafters.  In  many  edifices  the 
mediately  carry  the  covering,  every  one  is  horizontal  tie  beam  is  objectionable  on  account 
worse  than  useless  that  is  not  directly  drawn  of  its  appearance,  or  on  account  of  its  dimin- 
npon  in  the  direction  of  its  length  as  a  tie,  or  ishing  tbe  otherwise  available  height  of  the 
compressed  in  the  same  line  as  a  brace.  The  ai'ea  covered  by  the  roof;  and  numerous  de- 
flrat  addition  required  to  the  frame,  which  is  vices  have  been  contrived  to  render  it  a  leM 
now  called  a  trnss,  is  to  support  the  middle  prominent  object  while  its  useful  effect  is  re- 
portion  of  the  rafters  and  prevent  their  set-  tained.  One  simple  method  is  to  make  it  in 
tling.  The  foot  of  the  king  post,  made  large  two  lengths  and  slope  them  upward  to  the 
lite  its  upper  end,  affords  a  fixed  point  for  the  shortened  ting  post,  to  whicli  they  are  strongly 
foot  of  a  brace  or  "strut,"  one  on  each  side,  secured  by  an  iron  strap  and  bolts.  The  ends 
going  to  the  middle  of  the  rafter  on  that  side,  of  the  rafters  mortised  into  the  lower  estrem- 
Severai  such  trusses  being  put  together  are  set  ities  of  these  beams  over  the  walls  tend  to 
oii  the  walls  they  are  designed  to  cover  at  thrust  them  outward,  and  a  powerful  strain  is 
equal  distances  apart,  and  secured  by  wooden  exerted  npon  the  strap  according  to  the  weight 
steips  laid  on  tie  walls  their  whole  length  and  upon  the  truss  to  draw  the  beams  apart, 
called  wall  plates,  and  also  by  horizontal  strips  and  pull  them  down  from  the  king  post.  The 
fastened  to  them  and  called  purlins.  There  truss  may  he  stiffened  by  a  diagonal  bracing 
may  be  one  of  the  latter  across  the  middle  of  of  ^temate  struts  and  ties  secured  together 
the  rafters,  or  two  or  more  on  each  side  of  the  in  iron  straps  at  their  ends,  where  they  are 
roof  at  equal  distances  apart.  Por  a  small  roof,  fastened  by  the  same  contrivance  to  the  raiter 
the  covering  of  which  is  to  be  placed  immedi-  or  tie  beam.  The  lowest  brace  often  starts 
ately  on  these  rafters,  the  purlins  are  attached  from  the  wall  some  distance  below  the  roof 
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and  crosses  the  tie  team.  Sucli  a  brace  may  built  up  of  ssTeral  thicknesses  of  plaak,  first 
act  as  an  abutting  rafEer  to  support  a  collar  bent  to  tlio  proper  curvature,  and  then  laid  up- 
beam  connected  with  tlie  foot  of  the  ting  post  on.  each  other  so  as  to  break  joints,  andsecurely 
and  the  upper  extremities  of  the  tie  beams,  fastened  by  bolts  and  straps.  The  roof  over 
In.  skilfully  distributing  these  pieces,  and  giv-  the  riding  bouse  at  Libonrne  was  thus  built 
ing  to  them  artistic  shapes  not  inappropriate  to  from  his  designs  in  1826.  The  ribs  were  made 
the  purposes  tiiey  are  designed  to  serve,  pleas-  of  5  thicknesses  of  plank,  each  one  nearly  2 
ing  effects  are  produced  from  what  might  other-  inotea  thick,  G  inches  wide,  and  40  feet  long, 
wise  appear  as  clumsy  deformities,  and  the  The  form  of  the  beam  was  semioircular,  and  its 
genius  of  the  arohiteot  is  eshibitod.  In  some  action  was  like  that  of  an  arch.  Its  springing 
elaborate  roofe,  oliiefly  of  the  medieval  period,  ^ora  the  walls  was  34  feet  above  the  ground, 
the  tie  beam  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  and  its  span  TO  feet.  Several  ties  with  straps 
the  walls  are  protected  from  the  lateral  thrust  connect  it  with  the  wall,  and  the  principal 
of  the  rafters  by  their  great  solidity  or  by  pro-  rafters  and  purlins  rest  upon  it  either  directly 
jeoting  buttresses  on  the  outside.  In  some  'or  through  the  intervention  of  struts.  Though 
churches  of  great  height  and  thin  -walls  the  it  was  ob™usly  very  defective  in  exerting  a 
novel  feature  of  flying  butti-esses  was  intro-  strong  lateral  thrust  upon  the  walls,  which 
duced.  These  are  piers  of  masonry  built  up  was  all  the  greater  on  account  of  its  elasticity, 
on  the  extended  line  of  the  principal  rafters  and  heavy  buttresses  were  required  to  sustain 
entirely  separate  from  the  walls,  and  connected  these,  the  plan  still  gave  great  satisfaction,  and 
with  them  by  struts  or  braces  of  heavy  tim-  was  soon  adopted  in_  other  structures,  espe- 
bers.  The  chnrch  of  Notre  Dame  at  PaiTS  pre-  ciallyin  bridges,  in  which  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
sents  a  remarkable  example  of  these.  In  such  United  States,  and  for  which  it  seems  still  more 
structures  the  weight  of  the  roof  may  be  sua-  suitable  than  for  roofe.  As  used  in  the  great 
taiaed  quite  independently  of  the  walls.  Among  northern  railway  station  at  London,  the  ribs  are 
other  methods  of  reducing  the  lateral  thrust  of  made  of  16  layers  of  plank  each  ij  inch  thict. 
the  rafters  without  nsin^  tie  beams,  the  arohi-  Col.  £my  designed  a  second  roof  of  this  kind 
tects  of  the  middle  ages  introduced  curved  oak  of  130  feet  span  for  the  cavalry  school  at  Sau- 
ribs  or  braces,  which  stailied  from  the  wall  mur.  Each  truss  is  composed  of  two  sets  of 
plates  on  each  side  and  were  secured  around  built-up  ribs,  kept  apart  at  the  foot  by  treHis 
their  curves  to  the  rafters  and  collar  beam,  work,  and  joining  together  as  one  rib  about 
These  proved  veiy  serviceable  in  stiffening  the  half  way  up  the  curve.  Special  additions  to 
truss,  and  as  they  continued  to  be  used  various  the  walls  were  made  in  masonry  to  sustain  the 
forms  were  given  to  thera.  Their  width  or  foot  of  the  ribs.  The  same  plan  has  more  re- 
depth  was  often  so  great  as  to  render  them  cently  been  adopted  by  Col.  Emy  for  the  most  gi- 
very  conspicuous  objects  in  the  architecture,  ganticroof  ever  projected  in  wood  or  iron,  Thia 
and  their  feet  being  carried  down  the  wall  in  is  of  828  feet  span,  and  is  intended  for  another 
long  pendants,  they  served  to  distribute  the  riding  school.  The  design  comprises  two  ribs 
lateral  thrust  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  sur-  like  those  described,  with  another  intennediat« 
faee.  Timbers  bent  in  tlie  form  of  a  bow  have  one,  carried  up  about  f  of  the  span  and  braced, 
been  of  late  years  applied  in  varions  ways  to  also  an  enclosing  wall  about  the  building,  from 
aid  in  the  support  of  Uie  principal  rafters.  A  which  return  walls  60  feet  long  and  4  feet 
very  simple  method  is  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Holds-  thick  extend  to  the  foot  of  each  truss.  These 
worth,  described  in  vol.  xxxviii.  of  the  "Trans-  are  perforated  with  arches  for  passage  ways  for 
actions  of  the  Society  of  Arts"  (1830),  intended  spectators.  It  is  mMntained  by  Col.  Ardant, 
to  do  away  with  struts  and  king  posts,  in  order  also  of  the  gitde  militm/re,  that  strwght  beams 
to  obtain  the  most  room  in  the  uppermost  story,  built  together  in  polygonal  form  of  square  tim- 
A  tie  beam  is  used  under  each  truss,  bijt  fixed  in  ber,  and  properly  framed  and  bolted  so  as  to 
the  wall  some  distance  below  the  roof,  and  de-  oppose  their  length  to  lie  weight,  ai'e  stronger 
signed  to  come  under  the  upper  floor  which  it  is  and  otherwise  better  than  the  curved  ribs,  in 
to  support.  The  lower  end  of  the  curved  tim-  which  the  elasticity  of  the  bent  planks  is  the 
ber  is  mortised  into  it  where  it  enters  the  wall,  great  element  of  redstanoe.  Koofa  are  also 
and  the  upper  end  is  secured  to  the  opposite  formed  of  lattice  work  after  some  of  the  va- 
rafter  near  its  upper  end.  Another  curved  rious  plans  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
timber  is  placed  the  same  way  on  the  opposite  wooden  bridges. — The  requirements  of  rail- 
side,  the  two  crossing  each  other  just  under  road  stations  for  roots  of  wide  span  and  of 
the  i-idge.  The  principal  rafter  bears  upon  the  materfals  neither  combustible  nor  halde  to 
middle  portion  of  the  convex  surface,  and  at  warp  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  wrought 
the  foot  is  inserted  in  a  horizontal  plate  Idd  on  iron  for  this  purpose,  and  the  construction  of 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  reaching  across  it  to  trusses  of  gi'eat  lightness,  strength,  and  ele- 
the  curved  timber,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  an  ganoe.  In  other  import;ant  edifices  this  mate- 
iron  strap  to  counteract  the  lateral  thmst  of  rial  is  now  generally  employed.  The  principles 
the  rafters.  About  the  year  1825  Col.  Emy  of  upon  which  the  bars  and  rods  are  put  together 
the  French  ginie  militaire  introduced  a  new  are  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  con- 
form of  curved  beam  of  great  strength  and  ea-  struction  of  wooden  roofe,  but  the  completed 
pable  of  being  extended  to  any  length.    It  was  forms  appear  very  differently.    The  tie  beama 
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are  commonly  curved  gently  upward  like  a  year  after  year ;  tiey  are  fond  of  the  groves  of 
low  arch,  and  leld  by  a.  succession  of  qneen  old  family  mansione,  where  they  are  protected 
posts  at  r^ular  distances  along  tbo  line  of  by  the  owners,  who  are  prond  of  an  antiqnity 
the  curved  or  straight  rafters,  upon  which  the  certafled  by  the  rooks.  They  are  very  early 
metallic  sheets  are  directly  laid.  Diagonal  risers,  going  in  search  of  worms  in  the  fields  or 
braces  crossing  each  other  are  generally  placed  of  garbage  in  the  streets;  they  dig  up  iarve 
from  the  foot  of  one  post  to  die  head  of  the  from  the  earth  and  from  among  the  roots  of 
next.  The  arrangements  of  the  rods  vary,  how-  grass;  they  sometimes  visit  the  beaches  and 
ever,  to  a  great  extent  in  different  structures,  flats  in  searoh  of  shell  fish  and  crustaceans ; 
Cast  iron,  as  better  resisting  compression,  is  to  they  eat  also  grain,  seeds,  insects,  nuts,  Jizards, 
be  preferred  for  the  struts  to  wrought  ii^on,  hut  rarely  if  ever  carrion;  they  plunder  the 
and  these  are  often  moulded  in  highly  orna-  grain  fields  only  when  forced  by  the  hunger  of 
mental  forms.  Wearly  aJl  the  roofs  of  great  fliemselves  or  young ;  they  liave  'been  known 
span  now  made  are  of  iron,  and  before  the  last  to  devour  the  eggs  and  yonng  of  birds ;  they 
work  of  Col.  Eniy's  of  this  kind,  the  widest'  feed  with  bii-da  of  various  families  wiUiont 
span  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  Sew  street  qnarrelling.  They  are  not  nngraoefnl  on  the 
railway  station  in  Birmingjiam,  England,  of  212  ground,  walking  with  much  dignity;  they  pre- 
fect. The  Lime  street  station  in  Liverpool  fer  open  fields,  placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  them 
has  152  feet  span.  The  only  occasion  hereto-  of  dimger,  and  flying  off  at  bis  alarm  note  with 
fore  for  roofs  of  very  wide  span  was  for  buOd-  great  noise ;  the  flight  is  generally  by  slow  and 
ingadevoted  to  cavalry  exercise,  and  the  widest  regular  flappings,  without  undulations;  tliey 
structure  of  this  kind  was  at  Darmstadt,  erect-  often  go  many  miles  in  search  of  food,  and,  if 
©d  in  1771 ;  it  is  328  feet  long  and  154  feet  they  return  in  the  forenoon  or  early  afternoon, 
wideintte  clear  of  the  walls.  Panll.  of  Enssia,  astormof  rain  or  snow  within  2i  hours  may  be 
afterexaminingit.detormined  thata  still  larger  confidently  eipected.  The  cryvesembles  the 
buOding  of  the  same  kind  should  be  construct-  sound  "khraa,"  monotonous  and  hareh  when 
ed  at  Moscow,  and  one  was  planned  8G2  feet  heard  from  a  single  individual,  but  notnnpleas- 
long  and  308  wide ;  the  actual  span  of  the  roo^  ant  from  a  flock  at  a  distance.  They  begin  to 
however,  according  to  the  plan,  wonld  have  repairtheir  nests  early  inspring,  and  ]ay4  or  5 
been  only  3S0  feet.  The  main  support  of  the  eggs,  light  greenish  blue,  spotted  and  clouded 
roof  was  a  cuiTed  rib  of  tbree  thicknesses  of  with  grayish  brown  and  light  purplish  gray ; 
timher  notched  on  to  each  other.  It  is  said  to  the  young  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
have  been  finished  and  used  in  1791 ;  but  the  April,  and  leave  the  nest  by  May  20  ;  great 
statement  is  denied  by  others. — The  construe-  numbers  of  the  newly  fledged  birds  are  annually 
tion  of  roofs  is  treated  in  works  on  architecture  shot,  being  considered  by  many  in  England 
and  carpentry.  Among  those  most  valuable  savory  constituents  of  a  meat  pie;  the  quills  are 
toconsultareTredgold's"PrinciplesofCarpen-  sometimes  used  for  writing.  The  rook  has 
try;"  Nicholson's  "  Architectwal  Dictionary,"  been  taught  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  animals, 
"Practical  Builder,"  ice;  Robinson's  "Me-  bnt  is  less  intelligent  and  docile  than  the  ra- 
chanical  Philosophy ;"  Morin's  Lejfom  &e  me-  von,  crow,  and  jackdaw.  Though  it  devoura 
eaniquepratiq'ue;  Eondelet's  Z'ari  de  Mtir ;  gi-ain  largely,  both  in  seedtime  and  harvest, 
'^mj'a  ih-aiti  de  la  eharprnterie ;  andArdant's  like  others  of  its  persecuted  family  it  much 
^udes  sur  lea  ekofpentea  d  ffrmde  pcrtee.  more  than  repays  the  farmer  by  the  destruction 

EOOK  {coreua  frygihgua,  Linn.),  a  well  of  insects  ii^urious  to  vegetation;  it  is  especially 
known  member  of  the  crow  family,  of  about  fond  of  the  larvte  of  the  cockchafer  (metohnlha 
the  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  common  crow,  vulgaris,  Fab.),  a  species  very  destructive  to  the 
from  which  it  differs  principally  in  having  the  roots  of  grass  and  grains, 
base  of  the  bill  covered  with  a  rough  scabrous  EOOKE,  Sin  Gbobob,  an  English  naval 
Bkin,  whitish  in  old  birds.  It  is  about  20  inches  officer,  born  near  Canterbury  in  1650,  died 
long  and  40  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  3J;  the  Jan.  34,  ,170S.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  vol- 
female  is  a  little  smaller;  the  color  is  black,  unteer,  and  for  services  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
with  purple,  greenish,  and  bluish  reflections,  in  1689  was  promoted  fixim  the  rank  of  post- 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  blended,  and  on  the  captain  to  that  of  rear  admiral  of  the  red  by 
fore  part  of  the  head  abraded ;  the  head  is  en-  William  III. ;  and  in  1 693  he  waa  made  vice- 
tirely  feathered  in  the  young;  albinos  some-  admiralof  the  blue.  In  the  battle  off  Oape  La 
times  -occur,  and  the  bill  is  often  variously  dis-  Hogue,  May  19,  1G93,  between  the  combined 
torted.  It  is  found  over  most  of  Europe,  and  EnglishandDutchfleetsandtbeFrench  fleet,  he 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britmn ;  it  led  a  night  attack  in  the  boats  of  the  squadron, 
is  also  said  to  occur  in  Japan.  Books  live  in  and  burned  G  French  three-deckers  and  7  other 
society  all  the  year  round,  building  their  nests,  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  loss  of  only  10  men. 
seeking  food,  and  roosting  in  flocks;  their  re-  He  was  in  consequence  made  vice-admiral  of 
sorts,  called  rookeries,  are  often  vei'y  extensive,  the  red,  received  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  was 
one  near  Edinburgh  in  1847  containing  2,690  knighted.  Hewas  twice  electedto  parliament, 
nests  and  about  80,000  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702 
The  nests  are  made  on  tall  trees,  often  in  the  he  was  constituted  "  vice-admiral  imd  lleuten- 
midst  of  populous  towns,  and  the  same  are  used    ant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as  also  lien- 
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tenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas"  of  that  kingdom,  also  the  extraordinary  power  of  penetrating 
The  war  of  the  Spanish  aucceasJOQ  having  com.-  bodies  harder  tlian  the  earth.  The  general 
menced,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Ca<liz,  tendency  of  the  root  to  seek  an  opposite  direc- 
an  attack  upon  which  place  was  made,  hut  tion  to  the  stem  is  admitted,  but  the  reason 
abandoned.  Upon  Ms  passage  home  he  re-  cannot  he  assigned.  Eoots  are  frequently  the 
ceiyed  intelligeac*  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  stores  of  nutriment  for  the  use  of  the  nest 
convoy  of  a  French  squadron,  had  taken  shelter  year's  vegetation;  they  also  contain  gams,  res- 
in the  port  of  Vigo,  and  he  planned  an  attack  ins,  acids,  and  other  properties  found  impor- 
in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Ormoud.  The  town,  tant  in  medicine  and  the  wts. 
was  stormed  and  17  ships  destroyed ;  the  specie  BOOT,  in  mathematics,  such  a  quantity  aa, 
and  goods  talten  amounted  in  Talue  to  $5,000,-  multiplied  into  itself  a  certain  number  of  timea, 
000.  In  July,  1T04,  he  made  the  attack  on  produces  a  given  quantity.  Tims,  3  is  a  root 
Gibraltar  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Cloudesley  of  4,  of  8,  of  16,  &o.  In  its  lowest  degree  it  is 
Shovel  and  the  prince  of  Hesse.  Several  bat-  expressed  by  the  symbol  -^  ,  written  before 
tories  were  carried  in  succession  by  the  British  the  given  quantity;  thus,  •yS"  is  that  number 
sailoi-s,  and  the  Spanish  gamson  finallysurren-  which,  multiplied  into  itself  once,  produces  9, 
dered  upon  the  terms  offered  by  the  English,  viz.,  3 ;  it  is  read  "  the  square  root  of  9."  The 
Eooke  fell  in  on  Aug.  9,  170i,  with  a  French  higher  degrees  are  expressed  by  placing  an  ap- 
fleet  of  53  ships  and  24  galleys  under  the  count  propriate  number  above  the  symbol ;  thus,  ijE 
of  Toulouse,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  an  action  is  read  "  the  cube  root  of  8,"  and  is  that  number 
off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  the  morning  which,  multiplied  into  itself  twice,  produces  8, 
and  lasted  till  night,  when  the  French  got  viz.,  3 ;  \ja^  is  read  "  the  4th.  root  of  a  raised 
away,  after  losing  8,000  men ;  the  English  loss  to  the  4th  power,"  and  is  the  quantity  which, 
was  2,000.  He  passed  the  rtmainder  of  his  multiplied  into  itself  8  times,  produces  «',  viz., 
life  in  retirement.  a;  and  so  on. — The  term  is  also  employed  in 
EOOS,  Philip  Petbe.  See  Eosa  w  Tivoli.  algebraic  equations  to  represent  the  value  or 
EOOT,  in  botany,  that  organ  which  usually  v(dnea  of  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities, 
penetrates  the  earth,  to  imbibe  from  it  nourish-  which  value  or  values,  substitnted  in  the  equa- 
ment  suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  tion,  will  make  the  two  members  of  it  identi- 
its  development  it  divides  itself  into  branches  oal.  To  discover  this  value  or  these  values  is 
which  are  called  rootlets  or  fibres,  and  which  the  object  proposed  in  the  solution  of  tha 
terminate  in  smaller  and  hair-lihe  ends  of  a  equation. 

spongy  tissue.  No  true  root  ever  produces  ROPE,  a  large  cord  at  least  an  inch  in  oir- 
buds  or  leaves,  even  if  exposed  to  the  air  and  cumferenee,  formed  by  twisting  together  a  col- 
light  ;  if  they  apparently  do  so,  they  are  to  be  lection  of  vegetable  fibres,  thongs  of  hides,  hair 
regarded  as  subterraneous  stems.  The  potato  of  annuals,  or  iron  wires.  The  smaller  sized 
tuber  is  a  femiliar  example  of  a  swollen  sub-  cords  thus  made  are  termed  twines  and  lines, 
terraneous  stem,  though  usually  called  a  root ;  and  all  are  included  under  the  general  name 
and  some  cacti,  orclii£,  &c.,  have  long,  tough,  of  cordage.  Eopes  of  some  sort  have  always 
aerial  roots.  Sometimes  these  are  adventitious,  been  articles  of  prime  necessity  even  to  the 
as  in  the  rootlets  which  issue  ftom  tha  lower  rudest  people.  The  inner  bark  of  some  trees 
joints  of  the  Indian  corn  and  from  the  joints  roughly  twisted  together  furnished  materials 
of  the  grape  vine.  Eoots  are  either  fflmual,  for  them,  as  also  vines,  and  the  slender  leaf 
biennial,  or  perennial,  according  as  tliey  perish  stems  of  the  rattan  palm,  the  flexible  branches 
in  one  or  two  years,  or  survive  for  several  of  trees  like  the  willow  or  the  stronger  hickory, 
years;  but  even  these  conditions  depend  in  a  and  the  tough  pliant  shrub,  Mrca  palvatru,  a 
degree  on  climatic  circumstances,  some  that  product  of  wet  lands,  and  known  us  the  rope 
ai'e  normally  perennial  changing  to  annual,  as  bark  or  leather  wood.  The  ancient  Peruvians, 
in  the  garden  nasturtium  (tropieolum  viajua)^  for  their  saspension  bridges,  twisted  together 
in  which  case  a  single  season  is  sufficient  to  the  strong  fibres  of  the  maguey,  and  formed  of 
produce  flowers  and  seeds;  and  others  natu-  them  huge  cables  as  large  as  a  man's  body, 
rally  annutd.  being  made  biennial  or  perennial,  Thoi^ofhideshave  also beenfound convenient 
by  preventing  the  flowers  from  expanding  and  materials  for  ropes.  The  South  Ameiican  and 
the  fructification  from  taking  place.  Eoots  are  Mexican  hunter  thua  makes  his  lasso,  and  the 
also  liable  to  change  in  form  and  size,  espe-  native  miners,  when  they  substitute  the  opera- 
cially  under  cultiviSiion,  as  in  the  cultivated  tion  of  hoisting  for  the  painful  task  of  carrying 
carrot,  whose  normal  root  thickens  and  be-  up  to  tlie  surface  the  products  of  the  mines, 
comes  fusiform ;  or  in  the  turnip,  where  it  resort  to  the  same  material.  The  earliest  pre- 
swells  laterally  and  becomes  broad  and  flat ;  served  records  of  rope  making  are  of  the  pro- 
or  in  the  dalifla,  where  the  fibres  increase  to  cesses  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  pictured  in 
tubers.  There  is  also  little  proportion  of  the  their  tombs.  From  these  it  appears  that  they 
roots  to  the  rest  of  the  plwit,  and  even  this  made  use  of  flas,  twisting  the  fibres  together 
diminishes,  until  the  root  entirely  disappears  for  twines  and  the  smaller  ropes,  while  for 
in  whole  genera  of  the  lower  orders. — Tlie  of-  those  of  larger  sizes  they  employed  the  fibres 
"  le  of  the  root  is  not  only  to  find  nourishment,  of  the  date  tree,  which  are  still  used  for  the 
■         "          '   ■              It  possesses  same  purpose.    They  also  made  long  strings 
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of  leather,  cutting  them  around  large  disks  hy  length,  thej  are  necessarily  overlapped  among 
the  method  still  practised  and  known  as  the  themselves  and  compressed  together  so  as  not 
"  circular  ent ;"  and  putting  4  of  the  strings  to  he  drawn  apart.  The  required  eompressioa 
togeUier,  they  secured  the  end  in  a  strong  tube,  is  best  obtained  hy  twisting,  the  fibres  being 
to  which  were  attached  at  right  angles  a  lever  continuously  drawn  out  together  from  a  bun- 
and  bail,  by  which  it  could  be  thrown  round  die  in.  the  right  quantity  to  produce  the  auit- 
by  the  hand.  A  ring  or  swivel  at  the  other  able  size  of  yam.  The  yams  are  put  together 
end  of  the  tube  furnished  the  means  of  secur-  to  make  strands,  and  3  or  4  of  th^e  twisted 
ing  it  to  the  body  of  a  irorkman  without  oh-  together  make  a  rope,  and  8  or  4- ropes  a 
atracting  its  turning.  Being  tlien  taken  in  one  cable.  These  successive  steps  cause  the  strain 
hand,  the  man  walked  backward,  twisting  the  to  be  jfiore  equally  dillrised  among  the  fibres 
rope  with  the  other,  while  anoliier  workman  than  it  would  be  if  these  were  laid  together  in 
seated  opposite  to  him  let  out  the  strings  as  sufficient  quantity  at  once  and  twisted;  and 
required,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  rope  moreover  the  alternating  directions  given  to 
tight. — In  modem  times  the  materials  mosfly  the  twist  in  the  several  operations  cause  the 
employed  for  ropes  are  hemp,  the  Manila  plan-  different  portions  to  bind  upon  themselves  and 
tain  leaf,  and  a  few  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  form  a  permanently  firm  bundle.  The  fibres 
flax  for  lines.  The  properties  of  many  of  these  only  once  twisted  make  but  a  loose  bundle, 
are  referred  to  in  the  articles  OoiB,rLAS,HBMP,  which,  though  decidedly  stronger_  than  the 
JnTB,  &c. ;  more  complete  descriptions  are  cou-  same  quantity  made  into  a  hard-twieted  rope, 
taiiied  in  papers  published  in  the  "  American  is  not  so  durable  nor  bo  well  adapted  for  tlie 
journal  of  Science,"  toIb.  isi.  and  xsv.  (1883  ordinary  purposes  of  ropes.  The  actual  loss, 
and  1834).  Hope  making  was  regarded  aa  an  as  found  by  trial,  is  about  i  of  the  fall  strength 
object  of  miioh  importanee  to  the  early  eolo-  of  the  fibres;  and  with  a  view  of  Baving  this, 
nists  in  this  country  by  those  in  England  who  as  well  as  the  loss  in.  length,  which  is  also  J, 
promoted  the  first  settlements,  and  efforts  ropes  have  been  made  of  yams  laid  together 
were  made  to  introduce  it  with  other  branches  and  wrapped.  These  proved  unserviceable  for 
of  manufacture  in  Virginia,  where  the  climate  most  uses  on  account  of  the  wrapping  soon 
and  BoU.  were  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  wearing  off  and  moisture  getting  among  tlie 
culture  of  hemp  and  flas.  The  colonists,  how-  fibres  and  rotting  them,  Eope  making  is  con- 
ever,  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  ducted  in  narrow  buildings,  called  ropewalks, 
the  more  favorite  pursuit  of  raising  tobacco,  several  hundred  feet  long  and  from  one  to  3 
and  manufactures  were  greatly  neglected.  In  stories  in  height.  The  first  process  to  which 
New  England,  where  manufactures  and  ship  the  hemp  is  subjected  is  hackling,  the  object 
building  early  engaged  the  attention  of  the  of  which  is  to  draw  out  the  fibres  in  straight 
people,  the  culture  of  hemp  was  regarded  with  lines  and  remove  the  short  lengths  and  dust, 
more  interest.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  were  The  hackle  is  a  sort  of  comb  made  of  an  as- 
received  in  Salem  in  1639,  and  in  1641  the  semblage  of  long,  sharp  steel  points  set  upright 
genertd  court  of  Masaachusetts  directed  atten-  upon  a  firm  bench.  For  some  purposes  sev- 
tion  to  the  wild  hemp  (probably  the  apocynum  ei'al  of  ditferent  degrees  of  fineness  are  used, 
eajmabmum),  describing  it  as  "growing  all  commencing  with  the  coarsest.  A  bundle  of 
over  the  country,"  and  as  used  by  the  natives  hemp  held  near  one  end  is  laid  over  the  points 
fbr  making  clothing,  nets,  mats,  and  lines.  la  and  dfawn  through,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
the  same  year  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  peated,  reversing  the  ends.  The  short  lengths, 
Salem  to  take  measures  for  encouraging  the  called  tow,  are  collected  end  hackled  again  by 
hemp  culture  with  reference  to  the  several  themselves  to  bo  used  for  inferior  sorts  of 
useful  applications  of  the  article.  The  mnnu-  ropes.  The  hemp  is  now  prepared  for  spin- 
faoture  of  cordage  was  begun  in  that  year  in  ning  into  yai-ns.  In  tlie  common  process  of 
Boston  by  John  Harrison,  and  in  IC62  John  spinning  by  hand,  a  large  wheel  at  the  end  of 
IleymanofChai-lestownwasauthorizedtomake  the  walk  is  kept  turning  byaboyand  carries 
ropes  and  lines.  In  OonnectJcut  action  was  round  a  number  of  hooks  or  whirls  set  Jn  a 
had  upon  the  same  sulgect  by  the  government  frame  above  it,  all  f^ng  up  the  line  of  the 
at  Hartford  in  1643,  and  directions  were  issued  walk.  The  spinner,  having  wrapped  around 
tiiat  hemp  seed  should  be  sown  "for  the  bet-  his  body  a  bundle  of  hemp,  the  middle  portion 
ter  furnishing  the  river  with  cordage  toward  of  the  fibres  in  front  and  the  ends  behind, 
the  rigging  of  ships."  Inthe"Histoi7'ofPenn-  draws  from  it  in  front  a  portion  sufBcient  for 
sylvania  and  "West  New  Jersey,"  by  Gabriel  making  a  yarn,  and  twisting  this  in  his  fingers 
Thomas  (London,  1698),  mention  is  made  of  he  attaches  the  end  to  one  of  the  whii'ls,  and 
the  large  and  curious  ropewalks  in.  Philadel-  walks  backward.  As  he  proceeds  the  fibres 
phia,  several  of  which  were  owned  by  Mr.  are  continually  drawn  out  from  the  bundle,  the 
Joseph  'Wilcos.— In  the  manufacture  of  ropes  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  action  of  his 
the  same  general  principles  are  involved  what-  hands,  one  of  them  pulling  forward  or  holding 
ever  fibre  is  used,  and  the  general  description  back  the  fibres  and  the  odier  compressing  the 
of  the  process  of  making  hemp  ropes  may  ap-  yarn  as  it  passes  through  a  thick  woollen  cloth 
ply  to  that  of  the  other  sorts  also.  The  fibres  held  around  it.  He  thus  endeavors  to  keep 
of  hemp  not  averaging  more  than  34  feet  in  the  thread  of  uniform  thickness  throughout. 
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A3  many  spinners  may  thus  be  engaged  at  the  for  thorn  is  rapidly  increasing.  By  the  new 
same  time  as  tbere  are  whirls  to  the  wheel  at  processes  the  bales  of  hemp  are  first  taken  to 
the  end  of  the  walk.  To  keep  the  yarn  out  of  the  upper  story  of  tho  factory,  where  they  are 
the  way,  hooks  are  provided  on  the  under  side  opened,  and  a  quantity  is  taken  out  and  oiled 
of  the  cross  beams,  and  as  one  is  passed  the  and  earefiilly  laid  in  layers,  making  a  heap 
spinner  jerks  the  yarn  np  to  make  ii;  catch  his  called  a  batdi.  The  first  operation  is  to  scutoh 
proper  hook.  Thug  it  is  held  suspended  when  this,  which  is  now  done  by  a  machine  oonsist- 
ho  has  reached  the  end  of  the  walk.  There  ing  of  a  cylinder  of  about  5  feet  diameter  and 
two  apianera  fksten  their  ends  together  and  20  inches  width  of  face,  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
put  them  over  a  stout  post  on  one  side,  also  cover.  Across  the  fiice  of  the  cylinder  are 
tying  them  together  with  a  piece  of  twine  a  fixed  rows  of  sheet  iron  plates  standing  edge- 
little  in  advance  of  the  post.  The  two  nest  do  wise,  those  in  the  same  row  l-J  inches  apart, 
the  same,  and  thus  the  ends  come  to  be  all  col-  and  set  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  nest  ad- 
lected  around  this  post.  The  spinners  then  joining  rows.  The  front  end  of  the  sheets  iB 
commence  each  a  new  yam  at  the  wheel  where  curved  and  is  6  inches  high,  the  back  end  run- 
they  ended  the  first  one,  and  return  down  the  ning  down  to  a  point.  On  the  back  of  the 
walk  as  they  came  up.  The  one  who  turned  machine  is  a  hole  through  the  cover  for  ad- 
the  first  wheel  detaches  the  ends  from  his  mitting  the  hemp,  and  on  the  opposite  end  is 
whir}j,  and  securing  them  to  a  post  in  the  another  by  which  the  tow  is  thrown  oat.  As 
same  way  that  they  were  attached  at  the  other  the  cylinder  rapidly  revolveSj  a  workman,  hold- 
extremity  of  the  walk,  he  runs  forward  throwing  ing  a  bundle  of  the  hemp  tightly  in  his  hand, 
the  yarns  out  of  the  hoolw  on  the  beams  to  a  lays  it  npon  the  edges  of  the  plates,  which  run 
row  of  large  hooks  in  the  posts  of  the  bniiding  through  it  and  cai-ry  off  the  tow.  He  then 
at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground  and  changes  ends  and  repeats  this,  when  fie  hemp 
on  the  same  side  with  the  two  end  posts.  The  is  hatchelled  and  ready  for  ike  Japper.  Tha 
same  process  is  repeated  at  each  turn  of  the  scutcher  was  invented  by  Mr.  Salisbury  of 
spinners  until  300  or  400  yarns  come  to  he  West  Troy,  H.  Y.,  and  another  answering  the 
collectedinthesidohooks, whenthey arecalled  same  purpose,  in  which  stout  curved  hackle 
ahanl  andareready  for  the  next  process,  which  pins  were  substituted  for  the  sheets,  wasintro- 
is  tarring  the  yarns,  unless  they  are  to  be  spun  dnced  by  Mr.  Wall  of  Buahwick,  Long  island, 
into  strands  for  untarred  ropes,  known  as  white  The  lapper  consists  of  a  lat^e- cylinder  of  6  or 
ropes.  Sometimes  yams  are  wound  off  upon  8  feet  diameter  and  2i  feet  width  of  face, 
reels  as  they  are  spun,  and  thus  kept  until  the  armed  with  stout,  sharp-pointed  steel  pins  ij 
number  is  sufficient  for  warping,  which  is  the  inches  loi^  set  in  70  or  80  rows  across  the  fiice 
stretching  them  ont  on  the  side  hooks  and  ^v-  of  the  cylinder,  and  slanljng  forward.  There 
ing  to  them  a  slight  twist  The  length  of  the  are  also  a  pair  of  feed  rollers  and  a  cylinder  of 
yarns  in  a  full-length  walk  is  not  less  than  200  24  feet  diameter  formed  of  two  circular  cast 
fathoms  or  1,200  feet. — Such  is  the  old  process,  iron  slotted  plates,  keyed  about  3  feet  apart 
still  in  common  use  in  a  small  way,  for  obtain-  upon  an  iron  shaft.  In  each  of  the  slots  is  a 
ing  tlie  threads  or  yarns  of  which  ropes  are  strong  hackle  bar,  on  which  there  are  abont 
spnn ;  and  until  1820  all  the  cordage  made  in  84  gills ;  and  these,  by  means  of  oara  plates 
the  United  States  was  the  product  of  hand  la-  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  framii^  of  the  ma- 
bor  alone,  except  that  in  laying  up  the  strands  chine,  are  moved  so  that  the  hackles  enter 
into  rope  horse  power  was  employed  at  one  the  hemp  as  it  comes  over  the  feed  rollers,  and 
end  of  the  walk  to  twist  these.  In  that  year  leave  it  as  it  is  taken  by  the  pins  of  tlie  large 
machines  were  introduced  from  England  for  cylinder.  A  weighed  portion  of  hemp  is  in- 
working  the  yarns  already  spun  by  hand  into  trodnced  and  run  up  on  the  cylinder,  wnen  the 
strands  and  ropes ;  and  this  was  the  only  inno-  machine  is  stopped,  and  a  workman  opening 
vation  upon  the  hand  processes  until  1834,  the  front  of  the  cover  places  an  iron  bar  nn- 
when  machines  for  spinning  the  threads  were  der  the  roll  of  hemp,  and  reaching  the  end 
invented  by  Mr,  Treadwell  in  Massachusetts,  draws  it  off  from  the  cylinder,  causing  this  to 
Fi-OM  that  time  these  have  undergone  various  rotate  backward.  The  hemp  is  thus  obtained 
improvements,  and  are  now  so  far  perfected  in  a  long  bundle,  the  fibres  all  extended  alike, 
that  the  rope  manufacture  has  assumed  an  en-  This  is  next  taken  to  the  drawing  frame,  a 
tirely  new  character  and  importance.  The  strongly  made  machine  with  an  iron  frame 
operations  are  now  concentrated  in  a  few  large  about  0  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high, 
establishments,  and  are  conducted  more  like  sustaining  3  finted  heavy  iron  rollers,  which 
cotton  spinning,  with  powerful  machines  at-  mash  into  each  other  and  are  heavUy  pressed 
tended  chiefly  by  females.  The  character  of  together  with  levers  and  spiral  springs.  There 
American  cordage  has  improved  so  that  it  is  is  beside  a  pair  of  smaller  delivering  rollers 
exported  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  in-  geared  from  the  others  and  also  pressed  with 
eluding  the  British  provinces,  East  Indies,  and  levers  and  springs.  An  endless  chain  of  hackle 
even  London  and  Liverpool.  The  American  barsoccupiesmostof  the  length  of  the  machine, 
machines  themselves  were  introduced  into  and  carries  the  hemp  fttrwMd  to  the  rolls,  the 
Canada  several  years  ago,  and  in  3860  into  fibres  being  pulled  through  the  bars  with  a 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  where  the  demand  draft  made  to  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
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work  in  hand.    The  hemp  ia  thus  drawn  out  for  regulating  the  size  of  the  yam  ia  connected 

into  a  sliver,  wliioh  is  run  into  a  large  tin  case  with  the  calender  rollers,  through  which  the 

or  wooden  box  j  and  a  nurnber  of  slivera  ao-  sliver  passes,  and  acta  upon  the  chain  of  gill 

cording  to  the  weight  of  yam  to  be  made  bars  to  make  this  feed  faster  or  slower,  causing 

are  pnt  over  a  second  drawing  frame,  dif-  a  less  or  greater  strmn  upon  the  fibres  of  the 

fering  from  the  first  only  in  the  flnenesa  of  alivor.    Under  the  calender  rollers  and  near 

the  hackles.     The  sliver  passes  from  it  through  the  floor  runs  a  small  shaft  with  two  triple  ec- 

a  wooden  conductor  to  the  room  below,  where  centrica  keyed  upon  it.    These  are  turned  with 

are   the  jennies   or  spinning  frames.      These  small  grooves  on  their  circumference,  in  which 

machines,  which  have  effected  the  revolution  run  loosely  straps  with  long  fingers  attached  to 

in  rope  making,  were  adopted  some  years  ago  them.     The   fingers   ptish  ratchet  wheels   on 

in  the  cordage  factories  on  Long  island,  in  a  another  shaft  a  little  in  front,  and  this  shaft  by 

mneh  less  perfect  form  than  they  now  have,  a  small  belt  carries  the  chain  of  gill  bars.    As 

A  mechanic  came  on  from  Boston  to  put  them  the  sliver  passes  between  the  rollers,  any  thick 

np  in  the  works  of  Measra.  Tucker  and  Cooper  portion  raises  the  npper  one  and  the  levers 

of  Brooklyn,  when  the  rope  makers  of  Long  which  press  on  it.     One  of  the  levers,  connect- 

island,  foreseeing  the  effect  they  must  have  ed  with  a  lifter  beneath  the  eccenti'ic  strapa, 

on  their  trade,  threw  the  mechanic  into  a  tar  raises  these,  and  thus  cauaea  the  ratchet  wheels 

kettle,  and  rode  him  on  a  rml  to  the  ferry,  to  move  slowly  or  atop  altogether,  and  the 

threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  returned.     The  same  effect  ia  estendcd  to  the  chain.     Wliere 

machine  was  greatly  improved  about  18  years  the  sliver  is  too  tiin,  the  lifter  drops  and  the 

ago  by  a  mechanic  named   Montgomery  em-  eocentnc  fingers  fall  into   a   smaller  ratchet 

ployed  in  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Tinrsby  wheel,  and  by  this  speeds  np  the  chain,  and 

at  Williamsbnrg,  Long  island ;  and  to  his  ira-  again  brings  the  yarn  to  the  desured  size.    The 

frovements  the  very  perfect  machines  of  Messrs,  spinning  is  efieoted  with  great  rapidity,  the 
odd  and  Eafierty  of  Paterson,  M",  J,,  chiefly  flyer  revolving  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400  tuma 
owe  their  superiority,  which  is  recognized  by  in  a  minute.  One  prl  tending  5  bobbins  spins 
their  general  adoption  in  the  prindpal  worka  about  1,100  lbs.  of  yarn  every  day,  or  925  lbs. 
in  the  United  States,  and  recently  in  Europe,  of  fine  yarn,  or  750  to  800  lbs.  of  very  fine 
The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  jenny  is  the  yam ;  she  is  paid  10  cents  per  100  lbs.,  or  for 
rapid  spinning  of  the  sliver  into  a  yarn,  and  tlie  very  fine  II  cents.  This  is  tlie  result  of 
at  the  same  time  feeding  it  faster  or  slower  actual  operations,  taken  from  the  factory  books, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sliver,  so  as  to  running  for  a  number  of  days;  but  it  is  proba- 
produoe  an  even  yarn,  and  then  winding  this  biy  with  the  use  of  hemp  of  the  very  best 
upon  bobbins.  Each  frame,  for  convenience  quality,  which  not  only  works  with  greatest 
of  tending,  is  double,  each  portion  being  a  du-  ease  but  also  weighs  most.  The  manufacturers 
plicate  of  the  other  and  run  by  its  own  driv-  of  themachines  count  one  scutcher,  one lapper, 
ing  belt.  They  are  from  8J  to  9  feet  long,  two  drawing  frames,  and  5  jennies  as  a  set,  and 
between  SJ  and  8  feet  wide,  and  about  the  estimate  that  thiswill,  with  the  laborof  3  men 
same  height.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  along  and  6  girls  or  boys,  produce  1,2B0  lbs.  of 
the  room,  a  single  room  sometimes  containing  "So.  20  yam  in  10  hours  as  a  fidr  ayerage, — 
100  frames.  A  female  attendant  looks  after  The  subsequent  operations,  by  which  the  yarns 
2i  frames  or  5  bobbins,  keeping  the  supply  of  are  converted  into  rope,  have  long  been  in 
sliver  full,  seeing  tiiat  it  is  regulai-ly  tted,  and  general  use  in  the  United  States  and  Eui-ope. 
replacing  the  bobbins  as  they  get  full.  The  For  making  tarred  rope,  the  first  process  is 
aiiver,  oollected  in  cans,  is  brought  to  each  to  tar  the  yarns.  A  large  number  of  reels  os 
frame,  and  a  portion  being  hid  on  the  endless  they  come  from  the  jennies  are  set  in  a  frame 
chain  of  small  gill  bars  which  carries  it  along,  so  as  to  be  easily  unwound,  and  the  ends  are 
the  end  is  passed  between  a  pair  of  calender  passed  each  through  its  own  hole  in  a  guide 
rollers,  one  of  which  is  grooved  and  one  plate  over  one  end  of  a  lai^e  trough  of  cop- 
tongued,  and  thence  through  a  flyer  by  which  per  or  iron  called  the  tar  kettle,  which  con- 
it  is  i .listed,  and  the  yarn  wound  upon  the  tains  tar  kept  by  a  fire  beneath  at  the  tempora- 
bobbia  insideof  it.  The  flyer  is  formed  of  two  ture  of  boiling  water.  The  yams  are  all  made 
oircniur  ends  connected  by  two  arms,  and  to  pass  through  guides  placed  near  the  bottom 
upon  one  of  the  ends  is  keyed  a  small  pulley,  of  the  trough,  one  at  each  end,  thence  up  the 
whichis  driven  byadmra  beneath.  The  bob-  further  end  and  through  holes  in  another  plate 
bin  inside  of  the  flyer  runs  loosely  upon  a  long  by  which  the  excess  of  tar  taken  up  is  scraped 
spindle,  and  is  moved  back  and  forth  on  this  by  off.  The  yams  may  then  either  be  collected 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  which  connect  it  together  in  sufficient  number  for  a  strand  in  a 
withtheflyer.  The  pin  rack  is  attached  to  a  register  tube,  where  they  undergo  a  partial  pres- 
tube  wliicb  runs  loosely  on  the  spindle  and  sure  and  twisting,  or  they  are  wound  np  agMn 
passes  through  the  end  of  the  flyer.  On  the  each  on  its  own  reel  to  be  afterward  used  as  con- 
end  of  this  tube  which  is  inside  the  flyer  is  venient.  Whenever  the  yarns  are  brought  to- 
fixed  a  small  plate  with  a  little  catch  riveted  to  gethor  to  be  twisted  into  a  strand,  the  proper 
it,  which  serves  to  hold  back  the  bobbin  that  number  for  8  separate  strands  are  attached  to 
it  may  take  up  the  yam.    The  arrangement  8s  many  spindles,  which  are  affixed  to  a  ma- 
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chine  that  can  he  drawn  the  whole  length  of 
the  ropewalk,  the  rope  \)j  which  it  is  drawn 
causing  tiio  maohiaery  it  carries  to  he  kept  m 
motion  and  a  strong  tension  to  he  kept  upon 
the  strands.  The  yarns  are  let  out  as  required 
from  the  end  of  the  walk  at  which  the  spinning 
commenced.  The  machine  having  traversed  the 
length  of  the  walk,  the  3  strands  are  left  behind 
strotehod  along  upon  the  stake  heads  and  pins 
set  ill  the  poata  of  the  hnilding,  upon  which 
they  have  been  thrown  by  the  man  attending 
it.  The  machines  for  twisting  the  strajids  and 
for  laying  these  into  rope  are  of  various  forms, 
and  alt  are  too  complicated  to  he  described 
without  drawings.  They  are  specially  design- 
ed to  give  the  required  twist  and  mwntain  a 
heavy  strain  upon  the  rope.  As  this  is  com- 
pleted it  ia  wound  upon  reels,  from  wTiich  it 
is  slipped  off  in  the  form  of  coils,  which  being 
securely  tied  togetker  are  ready  for  the  market. 
The  cordage  manufactured  for  the  British  navy 
ia  marked  by  a  colored  worsted  thread  intro- 
duced in  the  centre  of  each  strand;  and  every 
combiiiatioa  of  strands  or  rope  is  distinguished 
hy  a  peculiar  yam  in  its  centre.  Ropes  are  des- 
ignated as  to  size  by  their  circumference,  and  as 
tolength  byfathoms.  Their  weight  and  strength 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  hemp  and  method 
of  manufacture.  The  following  table,  prepared 
hy  Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  famous  Engliah  maker 
of  wire  ropes,  is  usually  referred  to  as  authority 
on  these  points.  A  later  and  more  oompletfl 
table  ia  also  given  at  tJie  close  of  this  article : 
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mining  and  some  other  purposes  ropes 
itimes  made  flat  by  laying  several  small 
ropes  side  by  side  and  securing  them  together 
hy  sewing  or  other  method.  To  insure  their 
lying  flat  it  ia  essential  that  the  ropes  should 
he  alternately  of  right  and  of  left  hand  twists. 
By  Httddart'a  patented  process  the  ropes  thus 
laid  together  pass  horizontally  through  a  steam- 
heateil  box,  tn  which  they  are  aoftened  by  the 
effect  of  the  heat  upon  the  tar.  They  then 
pass  through  a  sort  of  bos  just  adapted  to  then: 
size  filed  in  a  table  and  open  at  the  ends.  In 
the  sides  are  holes  through  which  steel  piercers 
like  large  straight  awls  are  forced  by  machin- 
ery penetrating  entirely  throngh  the  several 
ropes — one  piercer  alternately  from  each  side. 
Needles  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  op- 
erators, one  standing  on  each  side,  and  the 
thread,  which  is  itself  sometimes  a  rope  half 
an  inch  thick,  is  drawn  through  and  tightened. 
Eatreme  elasticity  has  been  imparted  to  ropes 
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hy  introducing  threads  of  caoutchonc  with  the 
hemp;  the  particular  use  of  such  ropes  is  for 
the  anchors  or  grapnels  of  balloons,  and  their 
effect  is  to  materially  lessen  the  jerk  when 
these  catch  and  hold  the  balloon  fast. — The  rope 
manufacture  of  the  United  States  is  now  almost 
exclusively  conducted  by  a  few  large  liouaes  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
Those  in  Massachusetts  are  J.  Hickerson  and 
CO.,  and  Sewall,  Day,  and  co.,  of  Boston ;  tho 
Plymoutli  cordage  company  of  Plymouth ;  and 
the  New  Bedford  cordage  company  of  New  Bed- 
ford, In  New  York,  the  factories  of  Lawrence, 
Waterhury,  and  co.,  and  William  Wall's  sons, 
at  Williamsburg,  are  the  most  extensive  in  thB 
country.  At  Brooklyn  is  the  factory  of  Tucker, 
Cooper,  and  co.,  and  at  Elizabcthport,  N.  J.,  ia 
New  York  bay,  are  the  works  of  the  Elizabeth- 
port  cordage  company.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
two  factories  of  Weaver,  Fitler,  and  co.  produce 
from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  rope  per  annum; 
and  those  of  Sproat,  Mclntyre,  and  co.  consume 
about  50  bales  of  jute  hemp  a  week  in  the 
manufacture  of  lines  and  small  ropes  of  J  to  1 
inch  circumference.  There  are  numerous  other 
small  establishments,  which  altogether  do  not 
make  -J-  of  the  total  product  of  the  country. 
Cotton  rope  is  manufactured  at  a  number  of 
factories  in  the  southern  states,  and  also  on  a 
considerable  scale  at  Norwich,  Oonn.  The 
material  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  hemp, 
lacking  its  strength  and  durability.  It  retains 
moisture  when  once  wet,  and  is  liable  to  soon 
rot. — Wire  ropes  were  originaUj"  made  about 
the  year  1831  for  use  at  the  mines  in  the  Hartz 
mountains;  and  public  attention  in  England 
was  first  directed  to  their  escellent  qualities  for 
this  application  in  1838.  Their  superiority  to 
hempen  ropes  was  said  to  consist  in  their  much 
greater  lightness  for  the  same  strength,  and 
greater  durability  when  subjected  to  the  pecu- 
liar causes  of  destruction  common  to  mines,  aa 
running  through  muddy  waters,  frequent  rub- 
bing upon  rough  aurfaoes,  and  the  constant 
wear  upon  pulleya.  The  manufacture  waa 
soon  undertaken  in  England,  and  was  very 
successfully  prosecuted,  especially  nnder  tho 
patents  of  Mr.  Andi-ew  Smith.  The  use  of  the 
ropes  too  was  extended  to  the  standing  rigging 
of  ships,  to  the  drawing  of  trdns  upon  rail- 
ways by  stationary  engines,  and  to  various 
othei-  purposes.  At  many  of  the  mines  they 
were  successfiilly  introduced,  excepting  in 
Cornwall,  where  aa  late  as  the  yeai'  1851  the 
use  of  one  was  first  permitted  at  the  Tresavean 
mine,  and  the  novel  material  was  regarded 
with  great  distrust.  In  their  less  weight, 
bulk,  and  cost,  and  greater  durability,  they  were 
found  to  possess  very  decided  advantages  for 
the  standing  rigging  of  ships  over  ropes  of 
hemp,  and  they  were  soon  adopted  for  this 
purpose  upon  many  of  the  ships  of  the  royal 
navy  and  also  iii  the  mercantile  marine  ser- 
vice, till  in  185T  it  is  stated  that  three  fourths 
of  all  the  ships  rigged  at  Liverpool  wore  pro- 
vided with  standing  rig^g  of  this  character. 
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The  application  of  tlie  materia!  to  suspension 
bridges  and  to  electric  cables  gave  greatly 
oreased   importance   to  wire  rope,  and   t 
manufacture  became  tery  estensive  under  tii 
severa!  patented  processes.     By  that  of  M 
Andrew  Smith  the  wires   are  supplied  from 
hobbins,  which  are  mounted  in  frames  set  b 
tw^en  the  peripheries  of  two  large  six-arm  d 
horizontal  rings,  one  set  several  feet  above  th 
other,  and  together  fonniiig  a  sort  of  cjlindri  al 
cage.     Upon  the  bottom  of  the  central  asia 
fised  a  spm'  wheel  by  which  the  cage  is  mad 
to  revolve,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  vertii-a 
axis  of  each  bobbin  frame  la  connected  w  h. 
the  central  asia  by  a  spar  wheel  gearing, 
volving  with  it.    The  bobbin  frames  thus    e- 
Tolve  on  their  own  axes  while  they  are  carr   d 
at  the  same  time  romid  the  central  axis.    Th 
wires  pass  up  over  the  cage,  and  at  some  heigh 

above  being  collected  in   a  strand,  this  is  a 

the  same  tmie  twisted,  and  is  carried  ove  a 
pulley  above  fJie  top  of  the  machine,  and  then 
down  to  the  reels  upon  which  it  is  wowd 
In  the  United  States  wire  ropes  were  first  em 
ployed  for  the  inclined  planes  upon  the  earl 
rfulroads,  aad  upon  those  of  the  Morris  a 
Essex  canal  in  New  Jersey,  They  were  al 
adopted  in  some  of  the  collieries  in  Penusjh  a 
nia  and  for  the  suspension  bridges  in  differe 
parts  of  the  country.  Improvements  were  m- 
troduced  in  the  manufacture  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Eoebling,  who  produced  at  his  works  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  the  great  cables  for  the  suspension 
bridge  he  constructed  at  Niagara,  each  of 
which  is  10  inches  in  diameter,  containing  7 
strands,  each  strand  having  BSO  wires  of  Ho. 
9  wire  gauge.  The  aggregate  strength  of  the 
whole  4  cables  is  about  23,878,400  lbs.  For 
this  manufacture  tiie  very  best  iron  is  selected, 
and  the  bars  are  drawn  down  at  a  welding  heat 
to  wire  of  abont  i  inch  diameter.  This  is  then 
cleaned  in  warm  water  acidulated  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  being  coated  with  a  paste 
of  rye  flour,  it  is  drawn  through  a  succession 
of  holes  in  a  wire  plate  until  it  is  redaced  to 
the  thickness  of  No.  5,  when  it  is  annealed  by 
heatmg  fiom  6  to  8  hours,  aad  is  then  cleaned 
and  drawn  down  again  until  it  is  of  the  re- 
quired degree  of  fineness.  In  general  the 
ropes  are  made  of  strands,  each  of  which  has 
8,  7,  or  19  wires,  the  ropes  having  either  fi, 
49,  or  183  wires.  The  important  considera- 
tions in  laying  them  np  are  to  keep  an  equal 
tenMon  in  all  the  wires,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  twisted  as  they  are  laid  into  strands,  and 
that  the  strands  also  should  be  equally  free 
from  twist  as  they  are  laid  into  ropes.    "Wire 

aes  are  easily  secured  at  the  ends  by  a  me- 
ic  socket  variously  fastened  to  it;  and  in 
amUar  methods,  hook  devices,  tum-bnckles, 
or  other  similar  appendages  are  attached  to  the 
ends,  and  serve  for  facilitating  the  lightening 
of  the  ropes  when  they  are  ernployed  for  stand- 
ing ri^ng  and  Other  purposes  requiring  occa- 
sional shortening  or  lengthening.  Wire  ropes 
are  spliced  without  difficulty.    Steel  wire  has 
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also  been  applied  to  the  mannfacturo  of  ropes. 
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EOEIC  FI&UKES  (FT-Jigv^eirorisves,  from 
Lat.  roe,  dew),  a  name  applied  to  certain  cu- 
rious images  rendered  manifest  upon  breathing 
on  polished  solid  surfaces,  when  these  have  been 
previously  exposed  to  contact  or  close  proxim- 
ity of  the  objects  thus  represented,  and  usnally 
at  the  same  time  acted  upon  by  light,  heat,  or 
electricity.  The  singularity  of  these  phenom- 
ena is,  that  they  consist  usnaliy  in  the  pro- 
ductioQ  at  the  first  of  a  sort  of  latent  or  invisi- 
ble image,  but  which  may  afterward  be  devel- 
oped or  brought  out,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  photography.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  in  the 
"Philosophical  Magazine"  for  Sept.  1840,  men- 
tioned certain  facts  going  to  show  that  an  in- 
sensible molecular  change  may  be  made  to  take 
place  in  the  surface  of  bodies ;  and  among  them 
he  named  thefollowinginstance,a8long  known; 
"That  if  a  piece  of  very  cold  clear  glass,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  cold  polished  metallic  reflec- 
tor, has  a  little  object,  snch  aa  a  piece  of  metal, 
laid  on  it,  and  the  surface  be  breathed  over 
once,  the  object  being  then  carefully  removed, 
as  often  as  you  breaOie  on  it  again,  a  spectral 
image  of  it  [the  object]  may  be  seen;  and  this 
phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  for  many  days 
after  the  first  trial  is  made."  Moser,  of  Koni^s- 
berg,  however,  first  distinctly  called  attention 
to  these  figures;  his  statement  through  M. 
Eegnault  to  the  Trench  academy  in  July,  1842, 
being  to  the  efifeot  that  generally,  when  two 
bodies  are  sufficiently  near,  they  impress  their 
images  upon  each  oOier ;  or,  as  he  elsewhere 
stat«s,  if  a  surface  has  been  touched  in  any 
parts  by  any  body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
precipitating  all  vapors,  these  adhering  to  or 
combining  with  it  on  those  spots,  differently 
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from  what  they  do  on  others.  MOser  inferred  plates,  and  breathmg  on  these,  brought  out 
from  the  facts  that  there  is  a  latent  light,  as  flgares  of  the  traces  of  the  spark.  But  if  he 
well  33  latent  hoat ;  and  that  bodies  radiate  first  cleaned  the  glass  by  boiling  in.  nitric  aoid 
sueh  alight,  eyen  in  complete  darkness.  "Write  and  washing  in.  ammonia,  or  employed  plati- 
with  a  dry,  blunt  wooden  point,  a  coil  of  paper,  nam  foil  clean  enough  to  fire  gases,  or  freah 
a  brush,  or  any  solid  that  does  not  Hcratoh  or  mica  surfaces  obtained  by  splitting  for  the  oc- 
color,  on  a  clean  sarfaoe  of  glass,  or  on  uny  casion,  no  figures  appeared  after  applying  the 
polished  solid;  no  visible  trace  may  appear;  eleotrio  spark.  Karston  concludes  that  snr- 
but  breathe  on  the  surface,  and  the  parts  thai  faces  show  figures  after  the  electric  discharges 
were  touched  will  alone  condense  the  breath,  only  when  they  have  previously  become 
or  they  will  condense  it  mndi  more  completely  "  weathered  "  over  witli  minute  depositions  of 
than,  or  differently  from,  other  parts,  and  the  fatty  and  other  organic  matters ;  the  spark 
characters  traced  become  visible  in  lines  of  burning  these  off  along  certain  lines,  which 
moisture.  Or,  breathe  upon  a  surface,  trace  then  behave  differently  from  the  otiier  parts  to 
upon,  and  then  dry  it;  breathing  upon  it  again,  moisture  and  to  light.  This  doubtless  explMns 
the  figures  will  reappear.  To  these  appear-  some  of  the  figures  due  to  electricity,  as  does 
ances  the  name  of  Miiser'a  images  has  been  the  supposition  of  Fizean  some  of  those  oo- 
glven;  while  some  German  writers  term  them  casioned  by  heat.  The  latter  considers  that 
Hauakflguren,,  breatb-flgures ;  and  Mr.  Grove  most  surfaces  are  slightly  coated  with  fatty  or 
has  designated  them  as  "  moleoular  impres-  organic  matters,  and  that  during  proximity 
sions,"  a  name  truly  expressing  the  nature  of  these  are  transferred  in  minute  quantity  to  the 
a  limited  proportion  only  of  the  oases.  Place  receiving  surfaces.  It  is  known  that  mercurial 
a  coin  on  a  clean  looking-glass,  and  leave  both  vapor  condenses  in  a  manner  visibly  different 
for  some  time  in  the  ann  ;  removing,  and  on  a  snrface  already  soiled  or  exposed  to  vapor, 
breathing  gently  on  the  glass,  a  quite  distinct  however  slightly.  But  there  are  instances  thai 
image  of  the  coin  will  appear.  Mr.  R.  Hunt  appear  to  be  covered  by  neither  of  these  suppo- 
produoes  similar  effects  by  heat ;  and  he  as-  sitions,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by 
oribes  the  phenomena  directly  to  thermic  some  actual  change  in  the  molecular  constitn- 
agenoy,  though  he  seems  to  claim  also  (what  tion  of  bodies,  (fiboting  their  subsequent  be- 
more  recent  investigators  deny  the  necessity  bavior  toward  the  physical  forces.  If  we 
of)  a  galvanic  influence,  his  results  being  best  modify  Karsten's  experiment,  by  placing  8  or 
when  the  metals  used  were  electrical  opposites,  10  plates  beneath  the  coin,  and  afterward 
and  oa  the  impressing  object  was  larger.  He  mercurialize  the  upper  surfaces  of  all  the 
placed  on  a  well  policed  copper  plate,  too  hot  plates,  the  figures  appear  upon  them  all,  bnt 
to  be  handled,  coins  and  medalsof  gold,  silver,  more  faintly  as  the  surfaces  were  further  re- 
bronze,  and  copper,  and  allowed  the  whole  to  moved.  Electrical  discharges  render  evident 
cool;  removing  the  objects,  exposing  the  plate  impressions  Jong  apparently  obliterated  by 
to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  and  wiping  off  any  polishing,  thus  showing  that  these  could  not 
non-adherent  meroary,  he  found  tnat  the  coins  have  been  superficial  merely.  The  surfaces 
had  made  impressions  on  the  surface  that  were  may  be  impressed  in  the  dark,  and  withont 
distinct  in  the  order  above  given,  those  of  the  known  change  of  temperature.  Near  a  po!- 
gold  and  silver  most  so ;  and  these  were  per-  ished  silver  plate  fis  one  of  glass,  painted 
maaent.  Whatever  in  casea  of  thia  kind  the  black,  with  characters  scratched  through  this 
change  may  be,  the  parts  of  any  device  affect  coating,  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  some  days; 
the  surface  to  which  they  are  near,  according  or  place  a  lattice-work  before  polished  granite 
to  the  relative  proximity  of  the  projecting  and  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour ;  the  images  can  ia 
depressed  portions.  By  exposure  over  night,  he  either  case  be  afterward  developed.  The  elec- 
obtained  a  very  dbtinot  image  of  the  grain  of  trie  images  are  not  easily  obliterated  by  ordi- 
wood  placed  at  more  than  hiJf  an  inch  distance  nary  means  of  washing  and  i-ubbing.  Mr. 
from  the  receiving  plate ;  and  so,  images  are  IJunt,  observing  that  blaok  substances  in  case 
readily  obtmned  with  objects  ^  inch  from  the  of  heat  leave  the  strongest  impressions,  ap- 
surface;  a  very  good  plan  is,  with  the  object  on  plied  this  fact,  in  an  art  which  he  named  ther- 
or  hung  near  the  plate,  to  place  both  on  the  mograpby,  to  the  copying  of  prints,  outs, 
mantelijieoe  over  a  fire,  the  ascending  heat  ra-  writing,  &o,,  the  impression  obtained  on  amal- 
diations  being  thrown  baolc  from  the  object,  gamated  copper  being  treated  with  mercury  to 
and  affecting  the  poUshed  body.  See  the  chap-  develop  the  light,  and  with  iodine  for  the  dai'k 
ter  on  ''Thermography"  in  R.  Hunt's  "Pho-  spaces.  The  art  in  this  form  baa  not  been 
tography"  (republished  in  New  York,  18S2).  practically  introduced.  Breguet,  tlic  colebrat- 
Karsten  placed  a  medal  on  a  glass  plate,  resi-  ed  Parisian  watchmaker,  found  inscriptions  on 
iug  on  one  of  metal  (a  coin  on  a  looking-glass  the  inner  case  of  a  watch  reproduced  on  the 
coated  with  amalgam  may  be  used),  and  al-  inner  snrface  of  the  enter  case ;  and  engineers 
lowed  a  few  sparls  from  an  electrical  machine  observe  examples  in  which  the  near  surfaces 
'      "  "         the  medal ;  removing,  the  image  is  of  parts  of  machines  become  visibly  impressed 


discharged  electric  sparks  on  glass  and  mica    sort  of  printing,  due  to  such  transfer  during  Id 
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contact,  is  obviously  the  explanation  of  such  or  3  miming  in  a  course  on  either  eide  to  the 
cases  as  those  of  the  images  which  picture  fra-  edge.  These  evaoeacent  figurCiS,  or  their  trac«s, 
mersfindimpressedonglasaorpaperwith which,  the  breath  develops,  that  on  the  positive  side 
a  print  has  been  long  in  contigaity.  Photo-  being  stronger.  It  is  inferred  that  the  fine 
graphic  negatives  or  positives  sometimes  pro-  ramifications  are  feelers,  so  to  speak,  put  forth 
duce  latent  impressions  on  paper,  or  through  it  in  advance  of  the  actual  discharge,  and  finding 
on  sensitive  surfaces  with  which  they  are  laid  for  it  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  electrical 
away;  and  a  sensitized  plate  trom  which  one  pic-  traces  are  believed  to  present  a  near  resem- 
tore  had  been  apparently  discharged,  receiving  hlance  to  the  actual  path  and  behavior  of  the 
a  second,  has  had  the  two  pictures  then  devd-  discharge  of  what  is  called  chdn  lightning 
oped  on  the  same  field,_  These  and  similarphe-  through  the  air;  and  the  advance  lines  of  the 
nomena  mnst  be  explained  on  simply  chemical  charge  are  supposed  to  explain  that  senBation, 
principles,  Mr.  0.  A.  Seely,  of  Kew  York,  an-  as  of  cobwebs  over  the  fac«,  felt  just  before, 
nouneed  to  the  phot<^aphical  society  of  that  or  even  without,  a  lightning  stroke,  and  fre- 
eity,atit8meetingonJunel8,1859, theremark-  quently  by  persons  on  shipboard.  Not  the 
able  facta,  that  ft  dieetofeenMlive  paper,  having  least  siognlar  among  the  cases  of  molecular 
been  enclosed  between  several  folds  of  a  printed  impression,  if  true,  are  those  of  the  visible  im- 
cironlar,  and  left  within  a  book,  of  course  in  ages  occasionally  reported  as  being  formed 
the  dark,  for  about  a  week,  impressions  became  during  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  by  a  sort  of 
vMblo  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and  the  print-  electrical  photography,  in  flie  epidermis  of  the 
ing  on  both  aides  of  two  or  more  folds  of  the  human  body  or  of  leaves  of  trees.  Franklin, 
cu'cnlar  became  Buperposed  on  the  sonaitivo  in  1786,  mentioned  a  case  as  having  occurred 
paper,  that  of  more  distant  folds  being  some-  30  years  before,  in  which  the  exact  represen- 
times  the  more  distinct,  and  usually  not  on  tation  of  a  tree  opposite  was  found  on  the 
their  own,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sen-  breast  of  a  man  strnck  by  lightning,  M.  Poey, 
sitive  sheet.  Some  of  these  facts  have  not  yet  of  Havana,  has  collected  many  statements  of 
been  explained.  Mr,  Grove,  at  the  fishing  this  kind,  in  which  the  image  of  a  tree,  or  of 
gronnd  of  M.  Seguin,  observed  peenliar  spots  some  part  of  one,  of  a  horse  shoe  at  masthead, 
on  some  trout,  and  placing  freshly  caught  fish  of  a  flower,  &c.,  was  impressed  on  certain 
with  a  serrated  leaf  on  each  side  in  tiie  ann,  parts  of  the  body ;  andoneinCuba,  inl852,  of 
found  that,  after  a  while,  that  on  the  sunned  an  image  of  certain  pine  trees  being  formed  on 
side  had  impre^ed  its  image  on  the  skin  of  the  some  leaves  of  poplar,  |-  of  a  mile  distant.  It  is 
flsh,  while  that  in  the  dark  had  not.  Grove  certain  that  the  electrio  light  abounds  in  the 
experimented  also  by  placing  paper  with  let-  chemical  rays ;  and  it  ia  possible  that  some  snb- 
ters  out  in  it  between  glass  plates,  making  these  stance  iu  the  epidermis  renders  it  a  sensitive 
with  slieets  of  tin  foU  into  a  Leyden  apparatus,  body ;  and  furtiier,  that  these  rays,  focalized 
and  electrifying  for  a  few  seconds  with  a  Euhm-  on  lie  instant  by  some  spherule  of  water,  fall- 
korff  coil ;  tiien,  breathing  on  the  inner  sur-  ing  or  fixed,  and  in  proper  position,  may  be 
feces  of  the  glass,  images  of  the  letters  appear-  directed  on  the  surface  with  an.  intensity  en- 
ed ;  or  by  exposure  to  hydrofluoric  acid,  these  abling  them  to  a«t  unimpeded  through  the 
were  permanently  etched.  Pouring  over  a  really  porous  garments,  just  as  a  sharp  flash  is 
plate  holding  this  latent  image  a  film  of  iodized  faintly  visible  by  penetration  through  tha 
collodion,  and  treating  as  for  a  photograph,  closed  eyelids.  Admitting  this,  however,  no 
espoang  to  diffiised  daylight,  another  image,  developing  agent  for  the  picture  appears ;  and 
also  insensible,  was  by  the  consequent  action  the  explanation,  like  the  circumstance,  may 
on  l^ht  induced  in  the  collodion  film ;  and  this  be  mentioned  as  curious,  ratiiev  than  as  ascer- 
being  dried,  removed,  and  submitted  to  dovel-  tained.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  ways 
oping  agents,  the  insenable  molecular  change  known  in  which  the  luminoas,  actinic,  and 
by  which  characters  were  impressed  on  the  thermal  rays,  as  well  as  electric  perturbation 
glass  by  electricity  was  finally  rendered  mani-  and  discharge,  are  capable  of  modifying  the 
feat  by  visibility  of  the  image  in  the  film.  A  condition,  and  doubtless  the  molecular  consti- 
recent  statement  has  appeared,  to  the  effect  that  tution.  of  bodies,  have  been  since  the  time  of 
the  breath  figures  could  not  be  developed  dur-  the  announcements  by  Draper  and  Moser  con- 
ing warm,  humid  weather,  in  June,  1859 ;  and  tinuallyon  the  increase;  until  we  are  at  length 
tJiat,  on  an  impressed  surface,  the  breath  of  led  to  admit  that  many  or  all  of  these  agents 
different  persons  deposits  differently,  or  of  the  must  modify  molecularly  all  bodies  subjected 
same  person  at  difierent  times,  depending  on  to  their  influence,  and  in  turn  their  subsequent 
the  time  elapsing  since  a  meal,  the  kind  of  behavior  to  many  of  the  physical  forces.  (See 
food,  and  the  state  of  the  health.  The  same  Fldohesobnoe,  PnosPHOKESOEHOE,  andpHoxoo- 
writer  states  that  if  a  spark  from  a  small,  well  eapht.)  Mnally,  it  appears  no  longer  neces- 
charged  Leyden  jar  be,  by  the  knob  and  a  dis-  sary,  with  Moser,  to  ascribe  these  actions  to 
charger,  directed  to  the  sides  of  a  carefully  latent  light ;  nor  with  Herschel,  to  claim  a  pe- 
cleaned  plate  of  glass  about  4  inches  square,  culiar  heat  or  set  of  "parathermio  rays;"  but 
and  nearer  to  one  side,  the  spark  will  ramify  simply  to  regard  them  as  all  reducible,  when 
in  fine  lines  on  the  gla^  but  mainly  collect  properly  understood,  to  effects  of  certain  well 
itself  into  one  trunt,  sometimes  dividing  into  2  known  physical  agencies. 
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EORQDAL,  the  largest  of  tlie  whalo  family,  whalemen's  BTiceess.  The  usual  rato  of  swim- 
distinguished  from  the  Greenland  or  right  ming  is  about  12  miles  an  hour;  they  are  bold, 
wliale  {balmta  mysticetus,  Linn.)  by  the  pves-  but  not  revengeful  or  mischievous,  though 
enee  of  a  dorsal  fin,  and  by  nearly  parallel  Ion-  like  other  whales  they  will  often  attack  and 
gitudinal  folda  extending  between  the  arehea  destroy  a  boat  when  their  mates  or  young 
of  the  lower  jaw,  fi-om  the  under  lip  along  the  are  wounded.  The  Greenlandera  sometimea 
chest  and  abdomen.  The  name  rorqual  is  take  small  specimena  by  following  in  their 
derived  from  a  Worwe^an  name  which  means  eanoes,  and  throwing  so  many  lances  that  the 
"  whale  with  folds ;"  the  genus  was  named  animal  dies  from  loss  of  blood ;  they  we  also 
ialwnopterahjJMc&p^i&ialSOi;  the  whalemen  occasionally  stranded  in  their  pursuit  of  her- 
give  to  it  the  names  of  razorbaok  and  finback,  ring  and  other  flah  into  shallow  water  on  a 
There  are  no  teeth,  and  the  baleen  or  whale-  retreating  tide.  In  a  skeleton  7S  feet  long,  th« 
bono  is  very  short.  The  largest  species  is  the  head  was  31,  and  the  vertebral  column  57  teet ; 
great  northern  rorqual  (S.  boops,  Flem,),  prob-  there  were  7  oerricals  and  13  dorsals,  the  long- 
ably  the  most  bnlky  and  powerful  of  living  est  rib  (the  6th)  11  feet  long;  the  bodies  of 
animals.  The  head  ia  about  i  the  length  of  the  larger  vertebra  were  14  inches  in  diameter, 
the  body,  which  is  longer,  more  slender,  and  and  fl  to  T  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  transverse 
less  cylindrical  than  in  the  right  whale ;  the  processes;  the  skull  in  some  parts  had  aver- 
blubber  is  much  thinner,  rarely  eseeeding  6  tical  thickness  of  more  than  3  feet.  In  a  female 
inohea,  on  which  a,ccount,  and  also  because  the  96  feet  long,  the  head  was  33  and  the  lower 
baleen  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  the  jaw  25  feet  long,  and  the  weight  oftheskele- 
whaleinen  rarely  attack  this  bold,  restless,  and  ton  85  tons.  This,  with  the  Mediterranean 
powerful  inhabitant  of  the  ocean.  The  head  I'orqual  (mentioned  below)  and  other  species, 
is  so  flat  that  tiie  longest  baleen  plates  seldom  Gray  places  in  a  distinct  genus  physalus,  though 
measure4  feet;  there  aremanyhnndred plates,  withont  very  satisfactory  generic  characters, 
becoming  toward  the  sides  mere  bristles;  the  The  leaser  rorqual,  considered  by  Bell  as  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  palate  Is  large  enough  to  young  of  the  greater,  was  made  into  a  separate 
admit  a  man,  thougii  the  opening  of  the  oasoph-  species  by  Dr.  Knos  with  the  specific  name  of 
agus  would  not  allow  any  thing  larger  than  a  minor^  and  is  the  B.  roairata  (Gray).  It  attains 
cod  to  pass;  tlie  sieve  is  coarser  and  the  swal-  a  length  of  35  feet,  and  has  15  fewer  vertebrse 
low  larger  tlian  in  the  right  whale,  indicating  than  the  preceding  species ;  the  baleen  is  short 
a  totally  difierent  kind  of  food,  the  rorqtui  and  white,  the  folds  of  the  throat  rosy,  and  the 
devouring  not  only  meduste  and  crustaceans,  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  pectorals  is  mark- 
but  immense  numbers  of  herring,  pilchards,  ed  with  a  white  spot.  It  frequents  the  rocky 
salmon,  haddock,  and  cod ;  Desmoulins  states  bays  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Norway 
that  600  good-sized  cod,  and  a  great  quantity  and  Iceland,  sometimes  descending  to  lower 
of  pilchards,  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  latitudes;  it  feeds  on  tlie  arctic  salmon  and 
a  single  individual.  The  longitudinal  folds  of  other  fish ;  it  is  very  active  and  rarely  attacked, 
the  nnder  surface  varyin  width  from  ^  inch  to  thoT^h  its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  in  northern 
3  inches,  and  allow  of  the  distention  necessary  climates ;  the  oil  is  also  very  delicate,  and 
to  hold  the  water  containing  its  ^rey,  which  ia  forms  an  important  article  of  the  Icelandic 
strained  throngh  the  baleen  dui-ing  the  shutting  materia  medica, — The  rorqual  of  the  southern 
of  the  mouth ;  the  tongue  is  free  at  the  apes,  seas  (B.  attafralis,  Car.)  has  a  long  dorsal  im- 
The  rorqual  attains  a  length  of  100  to  110  feet;  mediately  over  the  pectorals;  it  is  black  above, 
the  body  is  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  white  beneath,  and  the  folds  roseous;  the 
angular  on  the  ba^ ;  the  head  comparatively  vertebrie  are  52  in  all.  It  rarely  approaches 
small,  and  the  tail  narrower  than  in  the  right  the  cape  coasts,  and  fi-ora  its  strength,  velocity, 
whale ;  the  lower  jaw  is  lo?iger  and  much  and  small  yield  of  oil,  is  not  considered  worth 
wider  than  the  upper ;  there  is  a  small  dorsal  pursuing;  it  attains  a  length  of  40  feet;  ite 
opposite  the  vent ;  the  pectorals  are  distant  activity  is  such  that  it  can  leap  entirely  ont  of 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  slender,  straight,  water ;  it  is  fond  of  floating  perpendicularly, 
and  pointed  ;  the  blubber  rarely  yields  as  with  only  the  head  above  the  sarfaee.  This  is 
much  as  8  or  10  barrels  of  oil.  The  color  is  the  black  whale  of  the  South  Pacific,  which 
dark  bluish  gray,  lighter  below,  the  lower  lip  the  fishermen  ai'e  generally  anxious  to  avoid ; 
and  the  folds  rosy  whke.  They  blow  so  vio-  it  is  busy  in  the  most  violent  storms,  when  the 
laiitly  as  to  be  heard  a  great  distance  in  calm  waves  tlirow  medusas  and  dying  fish  and  other 
weather ;  when  seen,  they  are  almost  always  surface  species  into  its  capacious  mouth.  The 
in  motion,  rarely  lie  qaietly  blowing  like  other  rorqual  of  the  Mediterranean  (B,  antiquorum, 
whales,  and  when  about  to  descend  do  not  Fisoh.)  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
throw  the  tail  high  in  the  air.  They  are  abun-  probably  the  onecalled  myaticetm  by  Aristotle, 
daut  in  the  arotio  seas,  especially  on  the  coast  and  muaetiliis  by  Pliny.  Some  of  this  species 
about  Spitzbergen,  between  lat  70°  and  78°  N".,  have  been  stranded  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
and  even  as  far  as  80°  in  open  summer  weath-  France,  60  to  80  feet  in  length  ;  the  color  is 
er ;  they  generally_  avoid  much  ice,  and  are  grayish  black  above,  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
shunned  by  the  right  whale,  and  their  ap-  folds  rosy,  and  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts 
pearanca  is  consequently  unfavorable  to  the  white.     Other  species  are  described,  but  it  is 
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EOSA  E08ART 

m     t    th          Th    gr  at-  g    of  20  ie  visited  Rome,  and  soon  rose  to 

am    g       tir  1  ta  minenoe,  not  as  a  painter  merely,  but  as  a 

q  ■!]»,      1    t  w  U      q  P    ti  muisician,  and  actor,  assuming  on  several 

'  m    y  m          p     m        to  ^onstheoLief  part  in  phiys  written  bjhim- 

f  th     p           b            n  If  and  for  which  he  also  furnished  the  mu- 

■e  not  local  varieties. — bome  small  spc-  sic.    During  the  outbreak  at  Naples  under  Ma- 

cies  ot  rorqnal  have  been  found  fossil  in  the  saniello  he  returned  home  and  joined  the  inanr- 

pliocene  of  Piedmont,  far  removed  from  and  gents,  but  subsequently  succeeded  in  escaping  to 

high  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.    M.  EJorence, wherehewasemplojedtopaintin the 

Cortesi  discovered  two  species,  named  by  Des-  Pitti  palace.    Thence  he  went  after  a  few  jeara 

monlins^.  Oumeri  andJ^.  CDrfmi,  respectively  to  Eome,  in  which  city  he  passed  the  remtunder 

21  and  13  feet  long.  of  bis  life.     Among  tJie  moat  celebrated  of  his 

EOSA,  Eeasoisoo  Maktibez  db  i.a,  a  Span-  historical  works  are  the  "Catiline  Conspir- 

ish  statesman  and  author,  born  in  Granada  in  acy,"  "Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,"  "  At- 

1789,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  that  tilus  Eegulus,"  now  in  the  collection  of  the 

rity,  in  1808  fonght  against  the  Trench,  and  earl  of  Damley,  and  some  altarpieces  in  Eome. 

soon  after  went  to  En^and.    On  bis  return  ia  He  is  however  much  better  known  as  a  land- 

1811  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  of  which  scape  painter,  having  been  one  of  the  first  in 

body  he  continned  a  member  after  the  restora-  Italy  to  practise  that  branch  of  his  profession 

tion  of  Fei-dinand  "VII.  in  1814.    On  account  with  snccess  or  oripnality.    He  delighted  in 

of  the  liberal  tendency  evinced  in  his  Bevolu-  gloomy  effects,  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 

eiim  actual  de  Ikpafla,  published  soon  after-  shade,  and  romantic  forms.    He  was  en  exeel- 

ward,  he  was  imprisoned  for  5  years  in  the  lent  portrait  painter,  and  he  also  left  about  SO 

Spanish  fortress  of  Peflon  de  Velez,  on  the  etchings   executed  in  his  characteristic  style. 

Barbary  coast.    He  regained  his  liberty  after  Dr.  Bnmey,  who  purchased  several  of  his  muM- 

the  revolution  of  1820,  and  in  1823  was  made  cal  manuscripts  in  Eome  in  ITTO,  including  8 

secretary  for  foreign  aflMrs ;  but  he  fled  from  entire  cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by 

the  country  when  it  was  invaded  in  the  interest  Salvator,  had  a  high  estimation  of  his  genius  as 

of  Ferdinand  VII.  by  the  duke  d'Ango«16me  a  composer;  and  Irfidy  Morgan  in  her  biography 

in  1833,  and,  after  visiting  Holland,  Geiiuany,  of  him  (London,  1839)  describes  graphically  his 

and  Italy,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  published  talents  as  an  improvisator  and  a  comic  actor, 

several  works.    In  1831  he  was  permitted  to  EOSA  DI  TlVOLI  (Philip  Petee  Eoos),  a 

return,  in  1833  became  secretary  of  the  Span-  Flemish  artist,  bom  in  Frankfort  in  1665,  died 

idi  academy,  and  in  1834-'5  was  again  secre-  in  Eome  in  1705.    The  greater  part  of  his  life 

tary  for  foreign  afflurs.    He  was  afterward  am-  was  passed  in  Tivoli,  Italy,  and  he  devoted  his 

bassador  at  Rome,  and  in  1850  resumed  his  talents  chiefly  to  painting  animals  from  nature, 

place  in  the  cortes,  as  president  of  the  first  His  subjects  commonly  represent  scenes  from 

chamber.    Since  July  14,  1858,  he  has  been  pastoral  life,  which  are  executed  in  all  potts 

president  of  the  council  of  state,  having  been  with  skOl  and  fidelity.    His  works  are  distrib- 

ibr  some  time  previona  its  vice-president.    He  nted  over  all  parts  of  Europe.    He  was  a  man 

has  written  several  tragedies,  two  of  which  of  dissipated  habits  and  coarse  tastes, 

were  first  performed  at  Paris ;  a  poem  on  fie  ROSAMOND,  commonly  called  "  Fair  Eosa- 

"Art  of  Poetry,"  with  valuable  prose  criticisms  mond,"  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford, 

on  Spanish  literature;  ahistoiy  of  the  French  a  favorite  of  King  Henry  II.  of  England,  died 

revolution  entitled  fipfo-Jiw  del  siglo  (0  vols.,  inllVT.  AccordingtothepopnlaTtradition,she 

1835  et  seq.) ;  /floiei  de  Solia  (3  vols.,  1837-'S),  was  first  brought  to  the  king's  notice  through 

a  romance,  and  other  works.  the  collusion  of  her  brothers,  who  desired  to 

EOSA,  Salvatob,  an  Italian  pwnter,  bom  in  advance  their  own  fortunes  by  means  of  their 
Arenella,  near  Naples,  June  20,  1615,  died  in  sister's  beauty.  She  lived  at  Woodstock,  where 
Eome,  March  15,1673.  At  the  age  of  18  he  Henry  frequently  visited  her.  But  she  was  final- 
made  an  artistic  tour  through  several  pi-ovinces  ly  discovered  by  the  jealous  Queen  Eleanor, 
of  southern  Italy,  penetrating  into  the  wildest  who  "dealt  so  harshly  with  her  that  she  lived 
and  most  savage  regions,  and  associating  with  not  long  thereafter."  She  bore  to  the  king 
banditti,  of  whom  he  made  many  studies  for  William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury.  She  was 
future  use.  Hia  father  died  soon  after,  leaving  buriedintheohurchofGoodsfone,  of  which  she 
his  family  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  con-  had  been  a  benefactor,  opposite  the  high  altar, 
tribnted  to  their  support  by  executing  drawings  where  her  body  remained  until  1191,  when 
on  pi'imed  paper  which  he  sold  to  the  cheap  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  caused  her  bones  to  be 
dealers  of  Naples.  Lanfi'anco,  who  was  then  removed  thence  with  every  mark  of  disgrace, 
decorating  the  church  of  Gesu  Nuovo  for  the  EOSAET  (Lat  rosarium),  a  bunch  or  string 
Jesuits,  having  purchased  one  of  these  and  ex-  of  beads,  in  common  use  among  Roman  Cath- 
pressed  his  admiration  of  the  talent  which  it  olics  for  counting  their  prayers.  Instances 
displayed,  Salvator's  works  rapidly  rose  in  of  the  nse.  of  beads  for  this  purpose  can 
value,  and  he  soon  after  greatly  improved  his  be  traced  to  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
style  by  the  advice  and  instruction  of  Spagno-  church,  but  the  proper  rosary  in  its  present 
letto  and  his  pupil  Ajiiello  Falcone.  About  the  form    was    introduced   by  St.  Dominic,  the 
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founder  of  the  DomlnicanB,  in  tte  first  half  of  qnently  spoken  of  by  Ciooro  in  terms  of  tlie 
the  lath  century.  It  consists  of  IB  times  10  liighest  priuse  and  affection,  and  Macrobius 
small  beads,  every  10  small  ones  being  pi-e-  tells  us  that  eacli  would  often  try  to  discover 
ceded  by  one  larger  one.  At  each  large  bead  which  coold  espress  a  thonght  the  more  elo- 
the  Lord's  prayer  is  recited,  and  at  each  of  quently,  the  one  by  his  gestures,  the  other  by 
the  smaller  ones  the  "Hail  Mary,"  tie  lOth  his  words,  Eoscius  wrote  a  treatise  in  which 
"  Hail  Mary"  being  followed  hy  the  doxology :  he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  His  profits 
"Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  were  immense,  as  according  to  Macrobius  he  re- 
to  the  Holy&host,"&o.  In  each  "HailMary,"  ceived  1,000  denarii  ($150)  every  day,  and  Pliny 
after  the  word  "Jesus,"  which  eonclndes  the  says  that  he  yearly  gained  600,000  sestei-ces. 
first  half  of  it,  a  few  words  commemorative  of  There  is  extant  an  oration  of  Cicero,  handed 
a  mystery  in  the  life  of  Christ  are  inserted,  and  down  in  aa  imperfect  state,  in  which  he  de- 
it  is  the  contents  of  this  mystery  which  the  de-  fends  Eoscius  from  a  claim  of  60,001)  sesterces 
vout  reciter  of  the  rosary  is  exhorted  hy  liis  made  upon  him  by  0.  Fanniua  Ohterea. 
chnrch  principally  to  contemplate.  The  rosary  EOSOOE,  William,  an  English  historian, 
was  intended  to  be  for  the  Isatj  what  the  bre-  born  near  Liverpool,  March  8,  17S8,  died  June 
viary  is  for  the  priests ;  and  as  tlie  number  of  27, 1831.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  who 
"  Hail  Marys"  in  the  i-oaary  is  equal  to  the  num-  kept  a  public  house  called  the  Bowling  Green, 
her  of  psalms  which  form  so  prominent  a  part  and  when  16  years  old  apprenticed  himself  to 
in  the  breviary,  it  is  often  called  Paalterium  a  bookseller.  In  1769  he  entered  a  law  offloe, 
Marianwm.  The  name  rosarium  is  probably  and  in  1774  was  admitted  an  attorney  of  tha 
derived  from  the  appellation  roaa  myatiea,  by  Qovit  of  king's  bench.  When  30  years  old  he 
which  the  Virgin  Mar;?,  to  whose  glorification  printed  an  "  Ode  on  the  Toundation  of  a  So- 
the  rosary  is  devoted,  is  frequently  designated  ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Art  of 
in  the  common  prayers  of  the  church.  Others  Painting  and  Design,"  and  wrote  a  descriptive 
have  derived  the  mime  from  the  rosewood  of  ode  entitled  "  Mount  Pleasant,"  first  published 
which  the  beads  were  originally  made.  On  ac-  in  1777.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
count  of  the  length  of  the  original  rosary,  it  sion  in  Liverpool,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
soon  became  and  still  is  customary  to  take  for  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  African 
common  use  only  one  third  of  it,  which  is  also  slave  trade,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  blank  verso 
called  "  the  small  rosary." — In  the  14th  and  called  "  The  Wrongs  of  Africa,"  and  also  "  A 
16th  centuries  many  rosary  confraternities  General  Tiew  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  de- 
were  formed,  the  members  of  which,  by  tell-  monstrating  its  Injustice  and  Impolicy,  with 
ing  the  beads  in  concert,  hoped  to  avert  from  Hints  toward  a  Bill  for  its  Abolition"  (1787) ; 
the  church  the  many  calamities  then  threaten-  "  A  Scriptural  Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet  lately 
ing  her,  especially  from  the  advance  of  the  published  by  the  Eev.  Raymond  Harris,  enti- 
Turks.  Pope  Gregory  XHI.  founded  in  1578  tied  '  Scriptural  Researches  on  the  Licitness  of 
a  "  festival  of  the  rosary,"  in  commemoration  the  Slave  Trade,'  in  four  Letters  from  the 
of  the  victory  won  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  Author  to  a  Clergyman"  (1788) ;  and  "  An 
on  Oct.  7,  1571,  which  was  to  he  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Insurrection  of 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  wherever  a  the  Negroes  in  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo" 
church  or  an  altar  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  (1792).  He  was  also  an  early  advocate  of  the 
found.  After  the  victory  over  the  Turks  at  French  revolution,  and  published  in  1796 
Peterwardein,  Aug.  5,  1716,  Pope  Olement  XI.  "  Strictares  on  Mr.  Burke's  Two  Letters  ad- 
ordered  the  festival  to  be  annually  celebrated  dressed  to  a  Member  of  the  Pi'esent  Parlia- 
tiiroughout  the  whole  church.  In  modern  ment."  In  1796  he  published  "The  Life  of 
times  a  new  kind  of  rosary  fraternities  has  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  called  the  Magnificent" 
been  founded,  called  " the  living  rosary;"  it  (3  vols.  4to),  which  rapidly  passed  through 
consists  of  15  persons,  each  of  whom  binds  several  editions  both  in  England  and  America, 
liimseif  to  tell  daily  one  decade  of  the  beads.—  and  was  translated  into  French,  G«nnan,  and 
The  Buddhists  and  Mohammedans  likewise  use  Italian.  He  bronght  out  in  1805  "  The  His- 
a  string  of  heads  for  couuting  their  prayers,  tory  of  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  S.," 
The  string  of  the  Mohammedans  has  08  beads,  which,  like  the  previoas  history,  was  severely 
which  they  drop  while  pronouncing  the  99  attacked  by  continents  critics  for  the  flattering 
names  of , God  occurring  in  the  Eoran.  Their  terms  in  which  Lorenzo  and  Leo  X.  were  spo- 
beads  are  commonly  formed  of  sacred  clay  of  ken  of.  In.  a  supplementary  volume,  published 
Mecca  or  Medina.  in  1833,  entitled  "  Illustrations,  Historical  and 
ROSAS,  Jtjah  Manuel  de.  See  Aeobkti}ie  Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,"  he 
OosFKDBEATiOH-,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  replied  to  these  various  criticisms.  In  1806 
EOSCELINTJS.  See  Nominalism.  Eoscoe  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament 
EOSCIUS,  QoiBTns,  a  Roman  comic  actor,  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whig  interest.  After 
born  in  Solonium,  near  Lanuvium,  at  what  the  dissolution  of  that  parliament  in  1807,  ha 
date  is  unknown,  died  about  63  B.C.  He  en-  published  several  tracts  in  regard  to  the  war 
joyed  the  friendship  of  many  noble  Eomans,  then  going  on  between  England  and  Prance, 
one  of  whom  was  Bylla,  who  gave  him  a  gold  which  were  aftenvai-d  collected  into  a  volume 
ring,  the  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.  He  is  fre-  under  the  tiUe  of  "  Occasional  Tracts  relativa 
VOL.  XIV.— 12 
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to  the  'Wai-."    In  1816  a  bankJDg  house  witli  EOSE  (Greek  poSov,  Lat.  roso),  the  common 

which  he  wna  connected  failed,  and  in  oonae-  name  of  a  genua  of  icosandrous  esogens,  aU 

quence  he  *as  obliged  to  sell  the  lihi-ary,  pie-  bushy  and  prickly  shrubs  with  impaiipinnate 

tures,  prints,  and  drawings,  which  for  nearly  leavea,  serrated  leaflets,  and  stipules  adnat*  to 

60  years  he  had  been  accumulating.    He  pub-  the  petiole ;  the  flowers  regular,  with  an  urn- 

lished  seTeral  other  works  of  minor  impor-  shaped  calys  tube,  which  is  contracted  at  the 

tance,  and  edited  Pope's  works  (10  vols.  8vo.,  mouth  and  lined  within  by  a  hollow  thin  disk, 

1824).     This  led  him  into  a  controversy  with  into  the  edge  of  which  are  inserted  B  ohovate 

Bowles  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  Pope  as  a  or  obcordate  petals  and  many  stamens  with  nu- 

poet. — Three  of  his  sons  have  become  ivell  merous  pistils  over  its  inner  surface;  the  calyx 

known  in  the  literary  world.    Hbnet  (boi-n  in  tube  at  length,  becoming  thickened  and  pulpy, 

1799,  died  in  March,  18S6)  published  a  life  of  encloses  the  hiury  ovariea,  which  are  converted 

his  father  (2  vols.  8vo.,  193S),  and  also  wrote  into  bony  achenia ;  the  seeds  solitary  and  des- 

"  Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers"  for  "  Lardner's  titute  of  albumen.    The  rose  is  the  type  of  the 

Ojclopsadia,"    beside    various    legal    works,  natural  order  rosocetB,  which  comprises  not  only 

Eobbrt)  bom  in  1790,  died  in  Dec  1850)  wrote  shrubs  but  herbaceous  plants  with  simple  or 

poems,  and  completed,  for  a  legacy,  his  friend  componndalternateleavea,  often  with  2  stipules 

Mr.  Fitchett's  posthumous  epic  "  Alfred "  (0  at  base,  occasionally  dotted ;  flowers  variously 

vols.,  London,  1844).  Thomas  has  written  nn-  si-ranged;  calys  4  to  5  lobed,  with  a  disk  lining 

merous  poems,  tales,  and  other  works,  and  has  the  tube  and  siu'rounding  the  orifice ;  petals  5, 

made  ezaellent  English  translations  of  Sismon-  perigjnous  ^  stamens  arising  from  the  calyx,  in 

di^s"Historical  View  of  the  South  of  Europe,"  estivation  curving   inward;   ovaries   superior; 

and  of  Lanzi's  "  History  of  Fainting."  fruit  either  1-seeded  nuts,  or  aeini  or  follicles 

EOSCOMMOW,  an  unorganized  co.  of  N,  containingseveralseeds;  embryo  straight,  witli 

Mich.,  draiued  by  the  sonth  branch  of  the  Au  tie  cotyledons  flat.   They  are  natives  oliiefly  of 

Sable  and  some  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus-  the  temperate  or  cold  climates  of  the  northern 

kegon and  Titibawasee rivers;  area,  635  sq.  m. ;  hemisphere,  embracing  many  small  but  useful 

Eop.  in  1860  not  returned.     It  contans  several  fruits,  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  some  beau- 

ikes,  the  largest  of  which  are  Hi^ns's  and  tiful  flowers,  as  geum  and  potentilla,  and  other 

Houghton's.  elegant  and  graceful  shrubs,  as  the  spirteas. — 

E0800MMON',  a  central  county  of  Ireland,  The  number  of  ori^nal  species  in  lie  genns 

province  of  Connaught,  bounded  H".  W.  by  roaa  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty ;  and  not- 

oligo,  N.  E.  by  Leitrim,  E.  by  Longford,  TVest^  withstanding  the  labors  of  many  scientific  men, 

meath,  and  King's  county,  S.  W.  by  Galway,  the  genus  still  remains  a  chaos.     Lindley's 

and  W.  by  Mayo;  area,  950  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  Mosamm   Monographia    (London,   1819)  and 

-,1851,174,492.    The  principal  towns  areRos-  Redoute's  Les  roaes  (Paris,  18iT-'24)  may  be 

common,  the  capital,  Boyle,  and Elphin.    The  eonsideredthechief  guidesonthesubjcct.  The 

Curlew  and  Braulieve  mountains,  which  attain  number  of  species  adopted  by  Don  in  his  "  Gen- 

the  height  of  from  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  lie  in  eral  History  of  the  Dichlamydeons  Plants" 

the  N.  of  the  county.    The  Shannon  and  its  (London,  1832)  is  204,  arranged  in  the  main 

tributary  the  Suck  flow  on  aboot  |  of  the  whole  after  the  mode  of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  giving  full 

boundary  line,  the  former  expanding  in  3  places  catalogues  of  the  principal  garden  varieties 

and  forming  the  loughs  of  Allen,  Boderg,  and  then  known.    To  a  natnral  section  of  such 

Kee.    The  Shannon  has  been  made  navigable  roses  as  have  their  branches  thickly  beset  with 

by  means  of  short  canals,  and  the  Suck  can  be  prickles,  and  hence  called  feroees,  belongs  the 

ascended   by  flat-bottomed  boats  about  10  m.  fierce  rose  {R.fefox,  Lindley),  a  singular  shrub 

ahove  its  junction  with  the  former.    Grazing  with  large  foliage  falling  early  in  the  autumn, 

and  agriculture  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  large  red  flowers,  and  globose  scai'Iet  fruit.    It 

inhabitants.    Coarse  woollen  goods  we  made  grows  3  to  4  feet  high  with  strong  and  abun- 

for  domestic  use;    and  there  ai'e  some  manu-  dant  stems,  and  is  deserving  a  place  in  collec- 

factories  of  tobacco  pipes  and  earthenware,  tions,  the  blossoms  being  abundant  and  showy. 

Koscommon  contains  many  remains  of  anti-  The  Iracteat^  comprise  such  as  have  their 

qnity.    The  county  returns  two  members  to  flowers   furnished  with  small    leaves    called 

parliament.  bracts,  and  their  fruit  cloUied  with  a  penna- 

EOSOOMMON',  "Wkhtwokth  Diixon,  earl  of,  nent  woolliness,  represented    in   Macartney's 

an  English  poet,  bom  in  Ireland  about  1684,  rose  (fi.  JrracUatd)  and  the  small-leaved  rose 

died  Jan.  17,  1684.    He  was  the  nephew  of  [E,  microphylla),  with  small  double  flowers 

the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  and  after  his  impeachment  of  a  delicate  'blush  color.    It  is  a  native  of 


went  to  the  continent.    After  the  restoration  China,  and  is  the  hoi-tong-hcng  of  the  Chinese, 

he  held  various  employments  about  the  court.  The  cinnamotnew  are  setigerous  or  unarmed 

He  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a  society  bracteate  plants,  with  long,  lanceolate,  gland- 

for  tiie  purpose  of  filing  and  refining  the  stand-  less  leaflets  upright  shoots,  and  of  a  compact 

ard  of  the  English  language,  and  in  this  had  habit ;  red  flowers,  and  small,  round,  red  fruit, 

the  aid  of  Dryden.    He  is  reputed  to  be  the  Several  species  attributed  to  North  America 

only  popular  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  are  arranged  here,  but  the  most  typical  is  the 

whose  writings  are  not  immoral,  cinnamon  rose  {E.  cinnawomea,  linn.),  a  native 
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of  Europe,  with  pale  or  bright  red  flowers,  the  there  are  several  forms  of  it  occurring  through- 
variety  witli  double  blossoms  being  most  com-  out  Europe  and  N.  Africa.  The  China  rose 
monly  seen.  The  pimpinellifolm  have  leaves  (E.  Indka,  Linn.)  belongs  to  tiiis  section, 
with  a  greater  number  of  leaflets,  which  vary  with  an  upright,  whiliah  or  green  or  pur- 
from  T  to  13  or  even  to  15,  instead  of  from  5  pie  stem,  stoat,  folcate,  distant  prieklea,  ovat«- 
to  T,  thus  resembhng  the  leaves  of  the  bumet  acuminate,  coriaceous,  shining,  glabrous  ser- 
saxifrage.  To  these  belongs  the  Scotch  rose  rulate  leaves,  flowers  solitaiy  or  in  panicles, 
(ff.*j)i«ostssim(t,Linn.),anativeofEurope,and  stamens  bent  inward,  and  ealyx  smooth  or 
abundant  in  Great  Britain ;  it  is  a  dwarf  com-  wrinkled  and  bristly.  Its  flowers  we  red  and 
pact  bush,  with  creeping  roots,  small,  solitary,  usually  semi-double;  it  grows  to  a  considera- 
white  or  blush-colored  blossoms,  and  round  ble  height,  and  blossoms  throughout  the  year, 
black  or  dai-k  purple  fruits.  The  gai-den  vai-i-  There  are  numerous  varieties,  of  which  the 
eties  of  this  species,  both  with  single  and  double  Noisette  is  pavticulaidy  prominent,  having  a 
flowers,  are  very  numerous,  bearing  white,  red,  firm  stem  and  prickly  branches,  and  very  nu- 
purple,  and  even  yellow  blossoms.  The  tenti-  meroos,  semi-double,  pale  red,  panicled  flow- 
/o(ne  or  hundred-leaved  roses  comprise  the  ers,  which  are  profusely  produced  during  the 
portion  which  has  particularly  interested  the  entire  summer.  Of  the  sweet-scented  rose 
lovers  of  flowei-s,  and  probably  the  earliest  of  (E.  I.  var.  odoratUiima),  with  rose-colored, 
those  ottltivated,  among  which  mention  may  be  sweet-scented  flowers,  of  the  odor  of  tea,  and 
made  of  the  damask  rose  (B.  Damascena,  Mil-  sometimes  called  the  blush  tea  rose,  there  are 
lor),  B  native  of  Syria,  with  large  white  or  red,  numerous  sub-varieties,  with  white,  blush,  red, 
single  or  double  flowers,  the  shrub  growing  yellow,  and  copper-colored  flowers,  all  highly 
from  2  to  8  feet  high,  and  flowering  in  June  esteemed.  The  ever-flowerii^  or  Bengal  rose 
and  July ;  and  the  cabbage  rose  {E.  cent(folia,  (E.  iemperjlorem,  Curtis)  is  a  shrub  8  to  10 
Linn,),  also  called  the  Provenoe  and  hundred-  feet  h^h,  flowering  throughout  the  year,  with 
leaved  rose,  a  native  of  the  eastern  Oanca-  solitaiy,  single  or  semi-double  crimson  bios- 
BUS,  with  large  white  or  red  single  flowers,  sonis;  there  are  some  very  splendid  varieties, 
but  under  cultivation  very  double,  the  petals  A  group  of  species  in  which  tJie  styles  are  eon- 
inourving  like  the  heart  of  a  cabbage,  whence  nected  and  cohere  together  into  an  elongated 
its  trivial  name.  Several  hundred  gai'denvari-  column  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  mai-ks  the 
eties  of  these  fine  species  are  known,  among  natural  section  systyla  ;  to  this  belongs  the 
which  special  notice  shonld  be  given  to  the  field  rose  (B.  arvetms,  Hudson),  a  shrub  send- 
moss  roses  (S.  e.  var.  0  miacosa,  Lindl.)  ing  out  many  cord-like,  arched,  trailing  shoots, 
and  the  porapone  roses  (R.  e.  var.  y  Pom-  the  flowers  solitary  or  in  globose  heads,  white, 
ponia,  Lindl.),  represented  in  the  small  and  slightly  scented;  fruit  of  a  dai'k  blood  color; 
beautiful  de  Means.  The  French  rose  (ii,  &al-  a  native  of  middle  Europe,  climbii^  over  hedges 
Mi!»,  Linn.)  has  stiff,  eliiplio  leaflets,  erect  and  bushes,  but  in  open  situations  a  trailing 
flowers,  ovate  sepals,  red  or  crimson  petals,  plant  rooting  at  its  laps.  A  prominent  variety 
and  neaily  globose  fmit ;  it  is  a  native  of  cen-  is  the  Ayrshire  rose,  with  fragrant  white  flow- 
tral  Europe,  growing  in  the  hedges.  From  this  ers  in  clusters,  and  esteemed  as  a  gai'den 
ha.s  sprung  a  very  numei-ons  variety  of  garden  climber.  The  lovely  muUifiora  rose,  with 
roses,  ranging  from  red  to  crimson  and  dark  large  clusters  of  rosy  colored  but  small  double 
crimson,  to  the  deepest  purple  and  velvet  pe-  flowers,  is  likewise  of  this  section.  The  Lady 
tailed,  semi-donble  and  double,  and  of  various  Banks  rose  (R.  Batikiiis,  Brown)  is  a  delicate- 
sh^es ;  of  these  latter  is  the  Burgundy  rose,  growing  climbing  shrub,  without  prickles  and 
with  small,  solitary,  double,  purple  flowers,  smooth;  flowers  in  nmbel-like  corymbs,  nu- 
resembiing  the  Asiatic  gai-den  ranunculus.  The  merous,  very  doable,  nodding,  sweet-scented; 
femiliar  white  rose  (S.  alba,  Linn.)  belongs  to  fruit  globose,  black ;  it  is  the  type  of  the  see- 
the section  of  tiilloim,  distinguished  principally  tion  BanksianeiB,  aU  the  species  of  which  are 
by  its  erect  and  stout  root  shoots  or  suckers,  remarkable  for  their'  long,  graceful,  ol'ten 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Cochin  China,  and  climbing  shoots,  temate  shining  leaves,  and 
has  originated  many  choice  garden  varieties,  drooping  white  flowers.  The  white  and  yel- 
Buch  aa  the  semi-double  and  the  double  white,  low  Banks  rose  are  elegant  plants  for  the  green- 
the  mdden's  blush,  &c  A  group  with  the  house ;  they  were  introduced  into  gardens  from 
leaves  clothed  with  rust-colored  glands  beneath  China. — The  species  of  North  American  roses 
eonatitnte  the  section  rubiginosts,  of  which  the  are  probably  not  nnmerous ;  at  least  those  of 
sweetbrier  or  eglanthie  is  a  fkniliar  instance ;  the  United  States  can  be  reduced  to  a  few 
there  are  a  dozen  natural  foi'ms  of  this  species  typical  forme,  and  several  admitted  into  Euro- 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  numerous  pean  works  are  on  doubtftd  authority.  The 
garden  varieties,  both  single  and  double.  The  climbing  rose  (E.  setigera,  Ms.)  has  corymbed, 
dog  rose  (S.  eaninia,  Linn.)  repi-esents  a  natu-  systyloas  flowers,  with  glandular  oalys,  pointed 
ral  section  in  which  many  species  agree  in  a  aepals,  deep  rose-colored  petals,  which  change  to 
common  resemblance  to  its  type.  This  species  white,  and  globular  fl-uit ;  its  stems  are  climb- 
is  a  stout  shrub  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  large,  ing,  armed  with  atout^  nearly  straight  prieklea, 
■pale  red  flowers,  seldom  white,  and  ovate,  bright  the  leaves  with  3  to  5  ovate,  acute,  sharply  ser- 
soarlet  fruit  of  a  peculiar  and  grateful  flavor;  rate  leaflets,  smooth  or  downy  beneath.    It  is 
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a  fine  species,  sending  up  shoots  10  to  20  feet  be  found  decayed  and  may  be  rubbed  from  tia 
high  in  a  season;  from  it  have  ori^nated  nu-  seed,  so  that  they  oan  be  sown  in  March  or 
merous  beautiful  double-flowered  varieties  April  in  a  soft  soil  and  covered  about  an  inch 
known  iu  gardens  as  prwrie  roses,  of  which  deep.  Sometimes  they  do  not  vegetate  nntil 
the  queen  of  the  prairies  and  the  Baltimore  the  second  year,  and  the  rows  should  he  pre- 
belle'  are  instances.  The  swamp  i-ose  (£.  Oaro-  served  for  two  years,  though  the  greater  num- 
lina,  Linn.)  has  a  tall  stem  4  to  8  feet  high,  her  may  have  vegetated  freely  and  the  plants 
armed  witli  stout  hooked  prickles ;  leaves  with  attained  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  When 
narrow  stipules,  and  5  to  9  elliptical,  often  strong  enough,  the  young  plants  are  to  be  trans- 
aonte  leaflets,  dull  above  and  pale  beneath ;  nn-  planted  into  rows  3  feet  apart  at  least,  and  al- 
merons  flowers  in  corymbs;  petals  rose-colored,  lowed  sufficient  space  where  they  can  remain 
styles  separate ;  fruit  depressed-globular,  some-  until  they  flower,  which  will  be  about  the  ith 
what  bristly.  It  occurs  in  swamps  and  woods,  summer.  When  choice  varieties  are  desired, 
sometimes  forming  thickets,  and  is  a  common  impregnation  can  be  resorted  to ;  or  the  hips 
and  widely  extended  species.  The  dwarf  wild  from  good  sorts,  which  have  been  planted  in 
rose  {JR.  Iwcida,  Ehrhart)  has  stems  1  to  3  feet  masses  with  other  and  better  kinds,  should 
high,  armed  with  unequal  bristly  prickles,  the  be  selected.  After  having  secured  some 
stouter  and  persistent  ones  nearly  sti'aight  and  clioice  sort  by  seed,  it  is  to  be  increased  by 
slender ;  the  leaves  shining  above,  with  5  to  9  layers,  nsing  the  yotmg  shoots  of  the  pre- 
elliptieal  or  oblong-lanceolate,  sharply  serrate  ceding  summer  early  ia  the  spring,  and  by 
leatiets ;  broad  stipules ;  pedimcles  with  1  to  3  the  nest  autumn  strong-rooted  plants  wiU  be 
flowers,  and  appendaged,  glandular,  bristly  obtained ;  the  moss  rose  and  a  few  others 
calyx  lobes,  the  petals  rose-colored ;  the  fruit  reqnire  a  longer  period  to  form  roots.  Many 
depressed-globular,  and  smooth  when  ripe.  It  excellent  sorts  freely  throw  up  suckers,  which, 
is  a  common  species  in  dry  soils  or  on  the  carefully  removed,  can  be  used  for  forming 
bordersof  swamps,  flowering  in  May  and  June;  new  plants.  The  Chinese  and  soft-wooded 
a  smooth  and  naiTow-leaved  form  is  the  S.  greenhouse  species  are  raised  principaHy  from 
■nitida  of  Wdldenow.  The  early  wild  rose  (£.  cuttings,  using  the  tender  slioota  and  striking 
blanda,  Alton)  is  chieily  a  northern  species,  in  sand  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat ;  and  ripen- 
foimd  on  roc^  and  banks  from  Vermont  to  ed  wood  will  form  roots  under  a  bell  glass  if 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  It  grows  1  to  3  allowed  more  time.  Those  which  are  found 
feet  high,  with  nearly  smooth  stems;  oval,  difficult  to  increase  by  these  means  can  be  prop- 
oblong,  obtuse  serrate  leaves  of  5  to  7  leaflets,  agated  by  budding,  inserting  well  formed  eyes 
pale  on  both  sides;  lat^  stipules;  flowers  or  leaf  buds  in  some  free  and  strong  growing 
rose-colored,  1  to  3,  the  peduncles  and  calyx  stem ;  and  in  this  way  what  are  called  standard 
tube  smooth  and  glaucous ;  globose  fruit,  rose  trees,  a  modern  invention,  are  prepared, 
crowned  witii  the  peraistent  calyx  lobes.  The  Some  of  these,  with  stems  15  feet  high,  are 
true  sweetbrier  {B.  ruMginosa,  Linn.)  occurs  fumiahedwithbeadscomposedofseveralspeeies 
on  roadsides  and  in  pastures;  it  is  generally  a  or  varieties  of  roses,  and  when  planted  ont  in 
low  bush,  but  sometimes  climbing  high,  with  the  border  or  in  the  conservatory  are  extremely 
stout,  strong  shoots,  armed  with  numerons  attractive.  Generally  S  buds  or  eyes  are  inaert- 

Srickles  bot^  booked  and  straight;  leaflets  ed  onopposite  sidesof  thestocks,and  oAen6to 
oubly  serrate,  rounded  at  base,  covered  with  13  in  alternate  positions  on  the  upper  part  of 
fragrant  rusty  glands  beneath.  It  is  an  elegant  the  stems.  Snch  plants  require  protection  in 
species,  but  adventitious  from  Europe,  and  seen  winter  in  the  northern  states,  but  in  a  favor- 
mostly  near  the  aeacoast.  The  smaller  flower-  able  clim^e  they  ai'O  of  great  value  in  the 
ed  sweetbrier  (H.  micrantha.  Smith)  is  similar,  garden.  AH  sorts  of  roses  have  been  found  to 
also  introduced  .from  Europe,  and  occasion-  succeed  best  in  airy  and  open  situations,  away 
ally  met  with  in  Massachnsetts.  The  Ohero-  from  towns  and  cities.  In  then-  native  habits, 
kee  rose  (JJ.  Uenigata,  Mx.)  has  a  long,  trailing,  roses  grow  in  a  sandy  and  barren  soil,  while 
smooth  stem,  the  branches  armed  with  stout  the  swamp  roses  are  found  in  a  cold  and  almost 
curved  prickles;  the  leaves  ever^en,  mostly  wholly  vegetable  soil.  Double  roses,  being 
trifoliate,  leaflets  smooth  and  shraing,  lanceo-  artificial  productions,  reqnire  a  garden  soil  of 
late,  stJpules  deciduous;  flowers  large,  solitary,  good  loam,  moist,  and  inclining  to  clay.  Some 
white  ;  ealys  very  bristly.  Elliott  says  that  particular  sorts  are  very  sliy  of  blooming  under 
for  forming  hedges  there  is  perhaps  no  plant  any  care;  and  though  no  shrub  bears  severe 
which  nnites  so  many  advantages,  on  account  pruning  generally  better  than  the  rose  bush, 
of  quickness  of  growth,  facility  of  culture,  yet  there  are  some  few  kinds  which  will  only 
strength,  durability,  and  beanty.  The  origin  blossom  upon  unpruned  plants. — The  rose  has 
of  the  species  is  obscure,  but  it  has  been  known  from  the  earhest  times  been  a  universal  favor- 
in  the  southern  states  for  a  long  time. — The  ite ;  and  with  the  ancients  it  seems  to  have  been 
rose  is  readily  raised  irom  its  seeds,  which  are  eitravagantly  esteemed.  Among  the  Romans 
little  hard  nuts  enclosed  in  the  swollen  calyces  roses  were  more  highly  prized  than  any  other 
called  hips;  these  should  be  gathered  when  flowers,  and  they  had  even  discovered  how  to 
perfectly  ripe  and  packed  down  in  sand  until  force  them  into  winter  blooming.  Among  the 
thefollowingspring,  when  the  pulpy  parts  will  eastern  nations  the  rose  is  likewise  a  choice 
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flower,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  its  charms  partment  of  inorganic  chemistry  he  hoidaahigh 
are  extolled  in  poetj'y  and  song.  In  the  middle  rank,  and  the  result  of  liis  labors  can  be  found 
age3  chaplets  of  roses  were  worn  on  festive  oc-  in  his  memoirs  inserted  in  the  Annalen  of  Pog- 
oasioas,  and  from  the  13th  to  the  16th  centary  gendorff.  His  "Manual  of  Analytical  Chemis- 
constant  references  are  ma^e  to  roses  as  trib-  trj"  (2  vols.,  Brunswick,  1861)  was  translated 
(ites,  presents,  and  gai'den  decorations.  The  into  French,  English,  and  Swedish  shortly  after 
several  kinds  now  in  existence  are  well  adapted  its  appearance,  and  has  obtained  wide  celebrity, 
to  modern  floriculture,  some  however  forcing  In  1845  he  discovered  a  new  metal  in  the  tan- 
better  than  others.  The  multitude  of  new  va-  talites  of  Bavaria,  which  he  called  niobium. — 
rieties  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhouses  and  con-  Gustav,  a  German  mineralo^t,  brother  of 
servatories,  and  in  commercial  market  estab-  the  preceding,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1798.  In  1810 
lishmenfcs,  show  how  much  has  been  effected  in  he  went  to  Silesia  to  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
this  direction  in  a  few  years  past.  As  a  use-  mines  of  that  country,  but  on  account  of  his 
ful  plant  the  rose  has  been  treated  as  an  object  health  retai-ned  and  betook  himself  to  the 
of  special  cultivation  in  almost  every  country,  theoretical  study  of  niineral<^  and  chemistiy. 
In  Syria,  the  earliest  date  of  its  condition  in  In  1820  he  took  his  degree  in  Berlin,  in  1821 
this  respect  is  unknown,  and  the  aboriginal  studied  under  Berzelius  at  Stockholm,  in  1822 
name  of  that  country  signifies  the  land  of  roses,  became  keeper  of  the  mineralogical  collection 
— The  attar  or  essence  of  roses  forms  an  article  in  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  in  1826  was 
of  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  ia  made  extraordinary  and  in  1839  ordinary  pro- 
Syria,  Persia,  and  India.  Rose  water  is  dis-  fessor  of  mineralogy  in  that  institntion.  Be- 
tilled  from  the  petals  of  pale  roses  in  preference  side  several  essays  in  Poggendorffs  Annalen, 
to  deep  red  ones.  Vinegar  of  roses  is  made  by  he  has  written  Elemetite  der  Kryttallographie 
infuaing  dried  rose  petals  in  the  beat  distilled  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1838) ;  TTeber  dm  Krpstallua- 
vinegar,  and  it  is  used  for  headache  produced  by  tiomystem,  dea  Quarzei  (Berlin,  184S)  ;  and 
the  heat  of  the  sua  or  by  vapors  from  burning  Daa  krygtalloekemUche  Mineralsy»tem  (Leip- 
cliarcoal.  Spirits  of  roses  is  procured  by  dis-  sic,  1852).  "With  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg  he 
tilling  rose  petals  in  sand  heat  witli  a  small  made  in  1839  a  jonmey  to  northern  Asia,  an 
quantity  of  spirita  of  wine.  Conserve  of  rosea  account  of  which  he  gave  in  a  work  entitled 
is  prepared  by  bruising  rose  petals  in  a  mortar  Bdm  naeh  dem  Vral,  dem^Alta*  und  dem  Kan- 
with  their  weight  of  sugai- ;  and  m  the  earlier  puakert  Meer  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1837-'42). 
lames  this  was  considered  a  specific  gainst  a  EOSE  BCTG-,  a  diurnal  beetle  of  the  melolon- 
cold.  Honey  of  roses  is  made  by  beating  fresh  thian  group,  the  meloloniha  guhspinma  (Fab.) 
rose  leaves  wifli  a  small  portion  of  boiling  ov  fiiacrodaetyliis  mb^inosus  (hat.).  It  is  about 
water,  and,  after  filtering  the  mass,  boiling  the  ^  of  an  inch  long,  bnff  yellow  above  and  white 
pure  liquor  with  honey ;  it  was  formerly  nsed  below,  with  a  slender  body  tapering  before  rmd 
for  sore  throats  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Oil  beliind,  entirely  covered  with  very  short  ashy 
of  roses,  employed  by  hair  dressers,  is  prepared  yellow  down;  thorax  angularly  widened  in 
by  mixing  bruised  and  fresh  rose  leaves  with  the  middle  of  each  aide,  wJiich  suggested  the 
4  times  their  weight  of  olive  oil,  and  leaving  spedfle  name ;  the  lege  slender,  yellow  or  pale 
them  in  a  sand  heat  for  3  days.  In  domestic  red,  with  the  joints  of  the  feet  very  long  and 
economy  the  hips  of  some  species  are  nsed  as  tipped  with  black.  This  insect,  though  one  of 
fruit  for  making  preserves;  the  green  leaves  the  greatest  pests  in  gardens  and  nnrseriea,  was 
of  the  sweetbrier,  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  unknown  in  northern  New  England  until  with- 
are  used  to  impart  flavors,  and  are  dried  to  in  40  years ;  its  annual  appearance  coincides 
form  a  substitute  for  tea ;  the  tender  and  suecu-  with  the  blossoming  of  the  rose,  whence  the 
lent  shoots,  stripped  of  their  bai'k  and  leaves,  common  name ;  it  attacks  also  grape  vines,  ■ 
are  candied. — Several  species  of  rose  can  be  young  apples  and  other  fruits,  garden  vegeta- 
usefully  employed  in  making  live  hedges.  Sev-  bles,  corn,  forest  trees,  and  even  gi'aas,  devour- 
eral  kinds  of  insects  prey  upon  the  rose.  In  ing  flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit.  They  arrive  in 
the  United  States  tlie  thrips,  rose  bug,  aphis,  swarms  unexpectedly,  and  disappear  as  sud- 
aiid  the  red  spider  are  its  pests ;  hut  strong  so-  denly ;  they  emerge  from  the  ground  about 
lutions  of  soa|),  mixed  with  soft  water  of  the  the  2d  week  in  June,  and-  remain  30  or  40 
temperatui-e  of  100°  P.,  syringed  over  the  days,  when  the  males  die,  and  the  females  en- 
bushes  twice  a  week,  wUI  check  their  depre-  ter  the  eai-th,  lay  their  ei^,  and  return  to  the 
dations.  surface  to  perish ;  the  ^gs  are  about  80,  nearly 
EOSE,  Hbisgioh,  a  German  chemist,  bom  globular,  whitish,  ^'^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
in  Borlm  in  1795.  His  grandfather,  Valentin  placed  from  1  to  4  inches  below  the  surface, 
Eose  the  elder,  and  his  father,  Valentin  Eose  and  hatched  in  30  days.  The  larvte  begin  at 
the  younger,  had  both  been  distinguished  chem-  once  to  feed  on  tender  roots,  and  by  the  au- 
ists.  He  first  devoted  himselfto  pharmacy,  stud-  tumn  are  nearly  J  of  an  inch  long  and  ^  of  an 
ied  in  Berlin,  in  Stockholm  in  1819  under  Ber-  inch  in  diameter;  they  are  yellowish  white, 
zelius,  and  from  there  went  to  Kiel,  where  he  bluish  toward  the  posterior  end,  with  a  few 
took  iiis  degree.  In  1833  he  became  extrsordi-  short  hairs ;  there  are  6  short  legs,  a  pair  to 
nary  and  in  1835  ordinary  professor  of  chemis-  each  of  the  first  8  rings  behind  the  head,  the 
try  at  Berlin.    As  a  practical  analyst  in  the  de-  last  part  covered  with  a  homy  shell  of  a  pale 
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rust  color ;  in  October  they  descend  below  the  Italian  expeditions  were  to  have  sppeored  in  a 

reach  of  frost,  and  pass  the  winter  in  a  toqiid  joint  production  by  ChampoIIion  and  Eosel- 

state;    in  the  spring   they  come  toward  the  lini;  but  on  the  death  of  ChampoUion  in  1S32, 

surface  and  Ibrm  little  shells  of  earth,  within  liosellini  was  left  alone  to  recount  the  results 

which  they  are  transformed  dnruig  May  into  of  the  Tuscan  exploration.     The  completion 

pnpte;  these  ai'e  yeOowish  white,  with  stump-  of  tie  work  was  delayed  by  an  illness  of  two 

like  wings,  legs,  and  autennfe  folded  on  the  years.     Aft«r  Lis  return  he  had  been  appointed 

breast,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  filmy  skin  librarian  of  the  university  of  Pisa,  and  in  1^39 

which  is  rent  in  June,  and  the  perfect  beetle  he  began  3  series  of  archteological  lectures; 

digs  its  way  to  the  surface.    As  they  are  be-  but  in  1841  he  gave  np  aU  other  labor  to  de- 

yond  our  reach  during  the  egg,  larva,  and  pupa  vote  himself  to  Egyptology.     His  great  work 

states,  they  can  only  be  exterminated  as  per-  is  entitled  Imomumenti  deW  Egltto  e  delta  Nti- 

feot  insects ;  they  are  destroyed  by  crushing,  liia  (Florence,  ]  883-'4d).    It  is  in  3  parts,  each 

scalding,  and  bnming,  after  tieing  ^aken  daily  of  which  is  comprised  in  one  large  folio  vol- 

from  the  infested  plants.    They  are  occasion-  nme  of  plates  with  desciiptive  text  in  octavo. 

aUy  found  in  immense  nnmbers  on  the  flowers  The  first  volume  of  plates  contaius  the  his- 

of  the  worthless   whiteweed  (chryganthemvm,  torical  monuments,  the  second  the  civil  menu- 

leueajithemiim.) ;  in  this  case  it  is  expedient  to  ments,  and  the  third  the  monuments  of  rcli- 

mow  it,  and  consume  it  with  the  bugs  on  the  gious  worship.    There  are  8  volnmes  of  test, 
spot.     It  is  stated  that  they  never  infest  the         EOSEMAET  (Lat.  roemarinua,  sea  dew),  a 

oinnamon  rose.    This  is  one  of  the  most  de-  low,  shrubby  budi  with  persistent  leaves  and 

Btructive  of  insects,  in  some  places  in  the  West  purplish  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 

having  consumed  year  after  year  the  crop  of  lamiaoete.     The  common  rosemary  (roBmarinvs 

young  apples ;  choice  fmits  in  such  oases  can  officinalis,  Willd.)  grows  to  the  height  of  4  to 

only  be  preserved  by  covering  them  with  rail-  5  feet,  with  sessile,  linear,  entire  leaves,  woolly 

linet  or  similar  netting.    Insectivorous  birds  beneath ;  the  flowers  are  not  numerous,  and 

earn  a  right  to  man's  protection  for  their  valu-  are  borne  in  tho  asils,  the  corolla  of  a  dull 

able  services  in  devouring  these  beetles ;  moles  leaden  bine,  its  tube  esserted  beyond  the  calyx, 

and  various  predacious  animals  and  insects  also  There  aj'e  gold  and  silver  leaved  varieties, 

eat  them ;  young  chickens  are  said  sometimes  Another  variety  with  broader  leaves,  and  by 

to  be  killed  by  me  irritation  produced  by  the  some  considered  a  distinct  species,  will  grow  10 

prickly  feet  and  sharp  claws  of  these  insects  to  12  feet  high  if  trained  to  a  wall.    The  com- 

which  they  have  swallowed. — The  European  mon  rosemary  prefers  a  rather  poor  and  lean 

rose  chafer  is  another  allied  lamellicom  beetle,  soil,  and  flourishes  when  planted  in  the  mbbieh 

the  eetonia  aarafa  (Fab.).  of  old  walls.    It  has  been  known  in  Enghsh 

EOSE  OF  JEEICHO.    See  Jbeioito,  Eosb  gardens  for  a  long  period.    In  the  United  States 

OF,  it  is  not  often  seen,  being  too  tender  to  endure 

E08ELIJNI,  Tppolito,  an  Italian  Egyptolo-  the  winter  unless  in  a  southern  latitude.  In 
^st,  born  in  Pisa,  Aug.  18,  1800,  died  in  Flor-  parts  of  Enrope  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  feed 
ence,  June  4,  1843.  He  waa  graduated  at  bees,  producing  honey  of  the  finest  sort;  in 
the  university  of  Pisa  in  1821,  and  afterward  such  districts  the  air  is  redolent  with  the  per- 
Btudied  the  oriental  languages  at  Bologna  with  fume  of  its  blossoms.  At  one  time  the  rose- 
Mezzofanti.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  profes-  mary  was  in  high  repnte,  being  nsed  at  mar- 
sor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  university  of  riages,  fnnerals,  and  on  festive  occasions.  In 
Pisa.  He  became  a  disciple  of  OhampoUion  parts  of  Gerraany  it  was  cultivated  in  pots  by 
in  the  study  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  in  1825,  commercial  gardeners,  to  furnish  sprigs  of 
and  when  in  1826  that  scholar,  for  the  farther  flowers  in  winter  and  spring  on  religious  occa- 
development  of  his  system,  examined  the  Egyp-  sions.  The  odor  of  the  entire  plant  is  fragrant 
tian  monnraents  in  Eome,  N^aples,  and  Turin,  and  aromatic,  and  its  taste  pungent  and  bitter. 
Eosellini  attended  him,  and  npon  the  conclu-  The  oil  of  rosemary  nsed  in  pharmacy  is  pro- 
sion  of  Ohampollion's  examination  accompanied  cured  by  distillation  of  its  leaves  and  flowers; 
him  to  Pai'is,  where  he  spent  the  autumn  of  and  an  ai-fificial  kind  is  prepared  by  distilling 
that  year  in  similar  researches.  In  1827  the  oil  of  turpentine  with  rosemary  and  adulter- 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  U.,  granted  ating  with  oil  of  spike  or  lavender. 
EoseUini  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  and  a  half  ROSEN",  Feibdeich  AtiGtrST,  a  German  ori- 
with  funds  for  himself  and  6  companions  to  entalist,  born  in  Hanover,  Sept.  S,  1806,  died 
personally  explore  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  London,  Sept.  12,  1837,  He  studied  the 
The  government  of  France  in  the  same  year  elements  of  Sanscrit  with  his  father,  and  after- 
authorised  a  similar  expedition,  composed  of  ward  pursued  that  language  with  Prof.  Bopp. 
OhampoUion  and  5  others ;  and  both  parties  In  1826  he  published  his  Corporis  Jtadicum 
embarked  together  at  Toulon  in  July,  1828,  SanscriUtnim  Prohisio,  subseijuently  enlarged 
and  during  the  succeeding  15  months  examined  under  the  ^\^6  ot  Madicea  Sansm^tee.  He  ^so 
all  the  priucipal  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Kn-  studied  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  in  1886  became 
bia.  Eosellini  retnmed  to  Pisa  in  1880,  and  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  the  univer- 
commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  hiero-  sity  of  London,  which  position  he  afterward 
gljphics.    The  results  of  both  the  French  and  exchanged  for  the  professorship  of  Sanscrit, 
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He  also  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  from  Alesandria ;  pop.  ahont  14,000.     It  was 

oriental   translation  coiiiuiittee,  and  honorary  founded  about  S70  by  one  of  the  calipha,  near 

foi-eigii  seoratary  to  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  the  Bite  of  the  ancient  Bolbitinum.    The  com- 

Ee  published  in  1830  his  Eiff  Veda  ^ecitnen,  pletion  of  the  Mahmondieh  canal  has  taken 

and  edited  Ihn  KhaHikan's  biographical  die-  away  most  of  its  traffic  and  manufactures.    The 

tionary,  which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death,  port  is  secure  when  entered,  bat  is  difficult  of 

Among  his  other  literary  labors  was  a  revision  entrance,  owing  to  a  shifting  sand  bw  at  the 

of  tho  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  English  diction-  mouth  of  the  river.     The  trilingual  inscription 

ary  of  Sir  Graves  Haughton.  known  as  the  "  Eoaetta  atone,"  which  formed, 

KOSENERANZ,  Joh4nn  Kael  Fkibdeich,  the  tey  to  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Oham- 
a  German  philosopher,  born  in  Magdebui^,  pollion,  was  fonnd  here.  (See  Hieeoolyphics.) 
April  23,  1805.  He  studied  at  the  universities  ROSEWOOD,  a  name  rather  indefinitely  ap- 
of  Berlin,  Halle,  and  Heidelberg.  In  1831  be  plied  to  the  timber  of  a  variety  of  trees  ob- 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  at  Halle,  t^ned  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
and  in  1833  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  used  for  ornamental  furniture.  That  from  Rio 
philosophy  in  Konigsberg,  which  he  stiH  holds.  Janeiro,  which  is  the  most  esteemed,  is  the 
His  labors  have  in  a  great  measure  been  de-  wood  of  a  species  of  mimosa,  known  as  the 
voted  to  disseminating  the  ideas  of  Hegel,  jaearanda,  and  possesses  a  faint  bnt  agreeable 
which  he  has  sought  to  apply  to  history,  to  odor  of  roses.  It  is  a  resinous  tree,  and  con- 
literatiire,  to  theology,  and  even  to  the  ordi-  twos  so  much  gum  and  oil  as  to  bo  very  in- 
nary  business  and  concerns  of  life.  On  this  ifamiaable.  It  ia  imported  in  lai^e  slabs  or 
subject  he  has  written  extensively.  In  con-  halves  of  trees,  which  are  sometimes  22  inohea 
junction  with  F.  W.  Schubert  he  has  edited  wide.  The  colors  ore  from  light  hazel  to  deep 
tho  works  of  Eant  in  12  vols.,  to  the  last  of  purple  or  nearly  black,  and  appear  in  in-egular 
wliich  he  appended  a  "  History  of  the  Philos-  stripes  often  abruptly  contrasted.  The  wood 
ophy  of  Kant."  is  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  fine  and  again 

EOSENMQLLER^OHAiraGEOEO-,  a  German  coarse-grained.    It  is  esteemed  more  highlpr 

theologian,  horn  in  timmerstadt,  Saxe-Meinin-  than  maliogany,  though  much  inferior  to  it 

gen,  Deo.  18, 1786,  died  in  Leipsio,  March  4,  in  strength.    Several  other  sorts  are  known  in 

1816.    He  was  in  1775  appointed  professor  of  Brazil.    IFrom  the  West  Indies  and  Central 

theology  at  Eriaugen,  whence  in  1783  he  re-  America  a  variety  of  rosewood  is  obtwned, 

moved  in  the  same  capacity  to  Giessen.    In  the  product  of  the  a/myris  hahamifen-a.    Other 

1785  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  woods  known  as  rosewood  are  obtained  in  the 

Leipsio,  and  at  the  same  time  made  superin-  East  Indies,  the  Canary  isles,  and  Africa, 

tendent  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  that  city,  EOSIOEUOIANS,  the  name  of  a  secret  so- 

both  of  which  positions  he  held  daring  the  dety  whose  existence  was  first  made  known  in 

remainder  of  his  life.     His  chief  works  are :  the  17th  century.    In  the  beginning  of  that 

Higtoria  InterpretaUonm  lAJtromm  Sanctorum  century  appeared  several  works  in  regard  to 

in  Bodesia  Chriatimia,  ah  Apmtolorum  Mtate  the  order,  which  are  now  usually  ascribed  to 

ad  Literarwm  Inataurationmn  (6  parts,  8vo.,  Johann  Valentin  Andrese,  a  German  Lutheran 

Leipsio,  1795-1814),  and  SehoUa  in  Novum  divine,  among  which  is  "  The  Discovery  of  the 

Testanientum  (5  vols,  8vo.),  the  latter  once  Brotherhood  of  the  Honorable  Order  of  the 

much  esteemed  by  biblical  students. — Ebsst  Eosy  Cross"  (Frankfort,  1617).    In  this  work 

Friedkioh  Kabl,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Christian  Eosea- 

1788,  died  in  Leipsio,  Sept.  17,  18SB.     He  was  kreuz,  a  German  noble  of  the  14th  century, 

educated  in  the  univeraity  of  Leipsic,  in  which  who  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  life  among 

duriog  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe  he  held  the  the  Brahmins,  in  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 

professorship  of  oriental  languages.    His  chief  in  other  parts  of  the  East,  in  the  pursuit  of 

work  is  his  Scholia  in  Vetwt  Tmtamentum  (33  wisdom.    After  returning  to  Germany  he  es- 

vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1795-1826 ;   3d  ed.,  1823-  tablished  a  secret  society,  consisting  of  but 

'84),  an  elaborate  commentary,  not  less  re-  few  members,  which  met  in  a  building  erected 

markable  for  the  oriental  learnii^  than  for  the  by  himself  and  called  Sanoti  Spiritus,  where 

patient  industry  displayed  on  every  page.    It  he  died  at  the  age  of  100,  after  having  ordered 

was  not  completed  by  the  author  according  to  the  following  words  to  be  inscribed  upon  one 

his  original  plan.    A  "  Compendium  of  the  of  the  doors  of  the  edifice :  Po&t  C'XX  annoa 

Soholia,"contmningthePentat«uch,thePsa]ms,  pnteho.    The  spot  where  he  was  buried  was 

Job,  and  the  prophets,  was  esecnted  by  Dr.  J.  kept  secret,  and  new  members  were  silently 

0.  Lechner,  with  the  coSperation  of  the  author,  admitted  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  the 

in   D  vols.      He  also  published,  beside  other  numbers  of   the  society.     To  this  work  was 

works,  a  Sandbach  der  MUlischm  Altertkwns-  added  another  under  the  title  of  "Eevelation 

iuTtde  (4  vols.   8vo.,  1833-'31),  comprising   3  of  the  Fraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  to  the 

vols.  on.  the  geography  and  one  on  the  natural  Learned  of  Europe,"  in  which  a  declaration 

history  of  the  Bible.  was  made  that  the  order  had  no  intention  of 

ROSETTA  (Arabic,  SasAid),   a  town  and  interfering  with  the  religious  or  political  action 

seaport  of  lower  Egypt,  on  the  westerly  or  of  states,  but  only  desired  the  improvement  of 

Bolbitine  mouth  of  the-  Nile,  86  m.  E.  H.  E.  mankind  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  trna  philoso- 
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phy ;  that  tneetinga  were  held  once  a  year  to  Ohiuaa ;  he  aceept«d  the  administration,  bnt 

admit  new  members,  and  to  deUberate  upon  declined  its  honors  and  titles.    Here  he  fonnd- 

EBcret  matters ;    and  that  many  nntme  8tat«-  ed  an  institution  of  young  ladies  called  "  the 

ments  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  order,  sisters  of  providence,"  whom  he  trained  as 

Whether  such  a  fraternity  ever  esisted,  except  teachers  of  elemeutai'y  schools  for  girls  and  of 

in  the  brain  of  the  author  of  the  above  men-  infant  asylums.    He  also  oi^anized  in  the  Eos- 

tioned  ■works,  is  an  open  question;    for  the  minian  institute,  one  of  the  houses  of  the  order 

secret  in  regard  to  aU  its  transaetions,  if  there  of  charity,  erected  at  his  own  expense  at  Btre- 

be  any  secret,  has  been  kept  to  the  present  sa,  a  normal  college  for  trainmg  male  teachers, 

time.    But  the  impression  that  such  an  organi-  In  1848  Fins  IX.  nominated  him  to  the  cardi- 

zation  did  exist  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  frater-  nalate;  but  his  work  on  chnrch  government 

nities  that  subsequently  spread  over  Europe,  and  reform,  Ginqve  piaghe  della  santa  ehieaa 

and  tlie  term  Eosicnician  came  to  beapplied  to  ("  Five  "Wounds  of  the  Church"),  and  oneof  his 

all  kinds  of  occult  skill.    Efforts  have  been  political  tracts.  La  costit-uzione  seeOTtdo  la  glut- 

made  to  prove  that  the  order  was  connected  (im  meiale,  were  so  distasteful  to  the  college 

with  that  of  the  free  miaons,  the  illnminati,  of  cardinals  that  he  was  not  confirmed,  and  the 

and  other  secret  societies.    The  fraternity  had  books  were  put  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Index 

not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  period,  when  in  EepurgatoH'Ui.    He  was  a  laborions  student; 

the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  interest  in  at  his  death  his  published  works  amounted  to 

their  organization  was  revised,  especially  by  21  volumes,  and  14  more  left  in  manuscript 

Oagliostro,  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  Eosi-  ivere  published  poathnmonsly.    They  embrace 

crucian.     Fuller  information  in  regard  to  this  thewholerangeof  philosophical  study.  Father 

subject  may  be  obtained  in  J.  G.  Buhle's  work  Lockhai't,  an  English  member  of  the  order  of 

entitled  U^ier  dm  Urspntng  und  die  vomeJtm~  charity,  published  a  memoir  of  Eosmini  in  1856, 

•ten  SeMcksale  der  Orasa  Aer  Somnkreuter  vvd  and  Vincenzo  Garelli  another  in  1861. 

IremaiM-er  (Gottingen,  1804),  in  which  the  E088,  a  S.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Scioto 

Eosicrucians  are  thought  to  be  a  branch  of  the  river  and  drained  by  Paint  creek ;  area,  about 

free  masons.  660  sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  3B,071.    It  has  a  di- 

EOSIH".    See  Ebsut.  versified  surface,  and  the  soil,  especially  in  the 

E08MINI,  OaEio,  an  Italian  author,  bom  valley  of  the  8cioto,  is  very  fertile.    The  pro- 

in  Eoveredo,  southern  Tyrol,  in  1758,  died  in  ductions  in  1850  were  2,840,443  bushels  of 

Milan  in  1827.     He  commenced  his  literary  Indian  com,  141,131  of  wheat,  80,936  of  oats, 

career  in  1789  with  a  "  Life  of  Ovid,"  which  and  fll,964  lbs.  of  wool    There  were  17  grist 

gained  him  admission  to  the  Florentine  acad-  mills,  31  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  4  woollen 

emy.    One  of  his  most  important  works  is  his  factories,  15  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices,  72 

"  History  ofMilan  in  18  Books,"  extending  from  churches,  and  7,324  pupils  attending  public 

the  reign  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  to  1535,  the  schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Marietta  and 

date  of  the  annexation  of  the  city  to  thehered-  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 

itary  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsbm^.  canal,  both  of  which  passby  the  capital,  Ciiilli- 

E08MINI  8EEBATI,  Abtonio,  an  Italian  cothe, 
eeclesiasticand  philosopher,  horn  in  Eoveredo,  E088  ahb  OEOMAETY,  two  N.  connties 
MJirch  26,  1797,  died  at  Stresa,  July  1,  1855.  of  Scotland,  which,  being  politically  connected. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  an  ancient  and  noble  are  generally  treated  under  one  head.  They 
femily,  but  was  strongly  inclined  to  a  clerical  are  bounded  N.  by  8utherlandBhire,  E.  hy  the 
life,  and  took  priest's  orders  at  the  age  of  24.  North  sea,  8.  by  Inverness-shire,  and  W.  by 
His  taste  for  philosophy  manifested  itsdf  early :  the  Atlantic ;  area,  including  the  H".  portion  of 
he  was  not  yet  30  years  old  when  he  published  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  which 
his  Ifiiroduziime  allafiloiojla,  and  this  was  fol-  belongs  to  Eoss-shire,  8,151  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
lowed  in  1829  by  Ilnuow  eaggio  sul  Ftyrigine  1851,  82,707.  The  two  counties  extend  across 
deUe  idee^  in  which  may  be  found  the  germs  of  the  island  from  the  German  ocean  to  the  At- 
bis  new  system  of  philosophy  (see  Philosophy,  lantic,  and  both  coasts  are  indented  with  nu- 
vol.  xiii.  p.  270),  which  he  dterward  expanded  merous  bays  and  excellent  harbors.  There  are 
in  works  on  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  several  rivers  and  lakes,  and  the  general  sur- 
acience,  education,  statistics,  marriage,  social  face  of  the  country  is  monntamous.  The 
justice,  theology,  and  ontology.  In  1828  he  scenery  is  remarkably  wild  and  romantic, 
founded  a  new  religious  order,  "the  brethren  The  principal  towns  are  Dingwall,  Tain,  and 
of  charity,"  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  Cromarty.  There  are  no  manufactures  of  any 
in  1839.  Their  work  embraces  the  care  of  the  importance;  but  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts 
poor,  the  sick,  and  infirm,  and  especially  the  employ  upward  of  20,000  hands  during  the  sea- 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  son.  Tliese  counties  contain  many  remdns  of 
order  has  now  (1861)  several  honses  in  north-  antiquity.  They  have  one  sheriff,  and  return 
ern  Italy,  3  in  France,  and  7  in  England.  His  one  member  to  parliament, 
only  sister,  Josefe  Margarita,  founded  soon  EOSS,  Frbdbrio  AnGtrsTtrs,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
after  a  corresponding  female  order,  "the  daugh-  can  clergyman,  bom  in  Eichmond,  Va.,  in  1796. 
ters  of  charity,"  In  1836  Charles  Albert  offer-  Ho  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary's  college, 
ed  Eosroini  the  abbacy  of  B.  Michele  della  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1818  removed 
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to  KingBport,  Hawkins  oo.,  East  Tennessee,  number  of  severe  wounds  in  a  desperate  en- 

■where  he  resided  36  years.     In  1833  he  con-  gagement,  for  which  two  years  later  he  was 

nected  himself  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  pensioned.    In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  the 

and  not  loi^  afterward  emancipated  his  slaves,  command  of  the  Briseis,  and  subsequently  of 

Having  studied  theology,  he  was  ordained  to  other  vessels.    In  181T  he  was  offered  the  com- 

the  ministry  in  1825,  took  charge  of  a  small  mand  of  the  larger  of  two  vessels  to  be  sent  out 

church  at  Kingspoi-t,  and  edited  for  several  tosettle  the  question oftheesist^nceofanorth- 

years,  coQJointiy  with  the  Eev.  Messrs.  James  west  passage,  and  on  April  25, 1818,  set  sail 

Grallaher  and  David  ifelson,  a  monthly  publi-  from  tiie  Thames  in  the  Isabella,  acoorapanied 

cation  called  the  "CalTinistio  Magazine,"  com-  by  Lieut.  Pai-ryin  the  Alexander.    (See  Aecmo 

menoed  in  1827.    In  1828,  together  with  Mr.  Disooveby.)    He  was  promoted  to  the  ranlt  of 

Gallaher,  he   labored  as  an  evangelist  with  post-captain  on  his  return,  and  pubhshed  an 

great  effect  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.    Ai  the  account  of  his  voyage.     In  1839  he  made  a 

division  of  the  Presbyterian  general  assem-  second  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  arctic  re- 

bly  in    1887-'8,  he   adhered    to  the  "  New  gions,  not  under  government  patronage,  bnt 

School"  portion.     He  received  the  degree  of  in  a    badly  constructed   steamship   called  the 

D.D,  from  the  university  of  Vermont  in  Aug.  Victory,  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Felix 

1851.    In  1835  he  became  pastor  of  the  first  Bootli,  sheriff  of  London,  and  accompanied  bya 

Presbyterian  church  of  Hantsville,  Ala.,  where  small  tender  of  16  tons,  called  the  Krusenstern. 

he  now  resides.    He  took  a  prominent  part  in  He  was  frozen  up  in  tlie  ice  for  4  yeai's,  and 

the  debates  on  slavery  in  tlie  general  assem-bly,  was  finally  rescued  with  his  crew  by  a  whaler 

which  resulted  in  the  separate  organization,  in  in  August,  1883,  after  abandoning  his  ship  in 

April,  1858,  of  the  united  synod  of  the  Presby-  May,  1833.    On  Dec.  24, 1834,  he  was  made  a 

terian  church.    In  1857  he  published  a  work  K.O.B.    In  1839  he  was  appointed  consul  at 

entitled  "  Slavery  Ordained  of  God,"  taking  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  till  1845.    In 

the  highest  ground  in  defence  of  the  system  as  1850  he  went  out  in  search  of  Sir  Joim  Fraak- 

a  divine  institution,  lin  in  a  small  vessel  of  flO  tons,  and  remained 

ROSS,  Gbobgb,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  one  winter  in  the  ice.  He  attained  the  rank 
declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  NewOas-  of  rear  admiral  in  1851.  He  published  "A 
tie,  Del,  in  1780,  died  in  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in  Voyage  of  Discovery"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
July,  1779.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  1819),  and  "  A  Narrative  of  a  Second  Voyage" 
at  Lancaster  in  1751,  and  was  a  member  of  the  (2  vols.  4to.,  1835-6),  "  A  Treatise  on  Navi- 
colonial  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  from  1768  gation  by  Sf*am"  {4to.,  1838),  &c. — Sm  James 
to  1776.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Olakk,  a  British  navigator  and  discoverer, 
committee  of  7  who  represented  Pennsylvania  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  London,  April 
in  the  continental  congress,  and  continued  his  15, 1800,  At  the  age  ofI3  he  entered  the  royal 
connection  with  the  congress  tiil  Jan.  1T77,  navy  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Briseis,  then 
when  he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  For  commanded  by  his  uncle.  He  accompanied 
his  conduct  in  congress  the  sum  of  £160  was  Capt.  Ross  in  1818  as  midshipman  on  his  first 
voted  to  him  by  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which  arctic  voyage,  subsequently  was  an  oflicer  un- 
hc  declined  to  accept.  In  1776  he  drew  up  a  der  Parry  in  his  4  voyages  between  1819  and 
reply  to  Gov.  Penn's  message  deprecating  any  183T,  and  was  promoted  while  absent  on  the  3d 
action  on  the  part  of  tiie  colony.  After  the  voyage  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  In  1827,  on 
substitution  of  the  general  convention  for  the  his  return  from  the  4th  voyage,  he  received  a 
Icgisiature  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ross  was  also  commission  as  commander.  In  his  uncle's  sec- 
elected  to  that  body,  and  prepared  a  decla-  ond  expedition,  1839-'33,  during  their  impris- 
ration  of  rights  for  the  state,  the  regulations  onment  in  the  ice,  he  made  mmierous  esplor- 
neoessary  for  the  government  of  the  conven-  ing  tours,  in  one  of  which  lie  discovered  the 
tion,  and  an  ordinance  for  the  punishment  of  north  magnetic  pole,  in  lat.  70°  5'  I7"  N.,  long, 
treason.  A  report  on  the  measures  necessary  96°  46'  46"  W.,  where  the  dipping  magnetic 
for  putting  the  colony  and  the  city  of  Philadel-  needle  indicated  a  dip  of  89°  59',  or  witliin  1' 
phia  in  a  state  of  defence  was  also  from  his  pen.  of  a  vertical  position.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
In  April,  1779,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  rank  of  post-captain  on  his  return  in  1834. 
court  of  admiralty.  The  next  year  he  again  visited  Bafiin's  hay  to 

ROSS,  Sin  JoHW,  a  British  navigator,  horn  search  for  and  reUeve  some  missing  whale 

at  Balsarroch,  Scotland,  June  24,  1777,  died  ships,  and  after  his  return  was  employed  for 

in  London,  Aug.  80,  1856.     His  fether  was  a  several  years  in  mating  a  magnetic  survey  of 

clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church.    He  ship-  Great  Britdn  and  Ireland.    In  1839  he  oom- 

ped  as  a  volunteer  on  the  frigate  Pearl  at  the  manded  the  Erebus,  to  which,  with  the  Teri'or, 

age  of  9  years,  served  in  the  Mediterranean  Commander  Orozier,  was  assigned  tlie  duty  of 

till  his  13th  year,  and  continued  in  the  navy  exploring  the  Antarctic  ocean.    In  this  voyage, 

till  1791,  aftar  which  for  several  years  he  was  which  occupied  4  years,  he  made  many  valu- 

engaged  in  the  merchant  service.     In  1799  he  able  discoveries  in  magnetism,  geography,  and 

became  a  midshipman  on  board  the  sloop  of  the  geology,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  antare- 

war  Weasel,  and  in  1805  was  promoted  to  a  tic  regions.  He  made  an  independent  discovery 

lieutenancy.     The  next   year  he  received  a  of  the  antarctic  continent,  which  Commander 
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Wilkes,  V.  S.  ff.,  had  a  few  months  before  dis-  B0S8BACH,  a  village  of  Prussian  Sasony, 

covered  and  traced  at  a  ditt'ereut  point,  aud  gave  IT  m.  S.  of  Halle,  celebrated  as  tbe  scene  of 

itthenaraeof  Victoria  Land;  a  volcano,  12,000  the  victoi-y  of  Fi-ederic  Uie  Great  over  the  cora- 

feet  high,  was  named  Mt.Ereboa  from  his  vessel,  bined  French  and  imperial  army  under  the 

HeretmTiedin  1848,  and  iQl844  was  knighted,  prince  of  Soubise  and  the  prince  of  HUdburg- 

In  1848  he  waa  appointwl  to  the  Enterprise,  hausen,  Nov.  5,  1757.    The  army  of  Frederic 

and  made  a  voyage  to  Baffin's  bay  in  search  of  numbered  25,000,  and  that  of  his  opponents 

Sir  John  Franklin.    His  only  published  work  50,000,  the  French  being  officered  by  members 

is  "A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  of  the  high  nobility  who  regarded  the  expedi- 

the  Southern  and  Antarctic  Regions"  (3  vols,  tion  as  a  pleasure  escursion.    Emboldened  by 

8vo.,  London,  1847).  his  having  retired  from  before  the  duke   de 

EOSS,  JoHH,  or  KoowBSKoowB,  a  chief  of  the  Broglie's  oamp  at  Millhausen,  the  French  and 

Cherokee  Indians,  born  in  the  Cherokee  coon-  imperial  army  left  a  strong  position  to  attack 

try,  Georgia,  about  1790.    Ha  is  a  half-breed,  Frederic  without  having  made  a  rcconnois- 

and  at  an  early  age  had  acquired  a  good  Eng-  sance ;  but  they  were  themselves  attacked  by 

lish  education.    The  state  of  Geoi^a  attempt-  snrprise,  and,  though  bnt  one  wing  of  the 

ed  in  1317  and  1819  to  indn.ce  the  Indians  to  Prussians  was  engaged,  soon  broke  and  fled  in 

remove  west  of  the  Mississim)!,  and  for  this  the  utmost  disorder,  leaving  their  whole  arlH- 

Eirpose  a  liberal  bribe  was  offered  to  Eosa  by  lery  and  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the  victor, 
clntoah,  a  Creek  half-breed  chieftain,  but  it .  R08SE,  William  Pahboks,  earl  of,  a  Brit- 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Creek  was  publicly  dis-  iah  astronomer,  born  in  York,  June  17,  1800. 
graced.  The  proceedings  of  the  Geor^a  legis-  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
Tature  with  reference  to  the  Cherokees  in  1839  and  in  1822  graduated  first  class  in  mathe- 
ledtoanappeal  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Ross  matics.  From  1821  to  1834,  under  the  title  of 
acting  as  their  agent,  to  the  supreme  court  of  Lord  Oxmantown,  he  represented  King's  eonn- 
theUnited  States,  which  resulted  in  adecision  in  ty,  Ireland,  in  parliament.  At  tlie  death  of  his 
their  fkvor.  Georgia  however  refused  to  obey,  father,  the  second  earl,  in  1841,  he  succeeded 
and  aggressions  npon  the  Indians  increased,  to  the  peerage,  and  in  1845  was  elected  one 
In  1885  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  J.  F.  of  the  representative  peers  for  Ireland.  In 
Sohermerhorii,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  parliament  he  voted  with  t!ie  liberal  party, 
and  Mtyor  Kdge,  his  son  John  Ridge,  Eliaa  In  1826  he  erected  upon  the  grounds  of  his 
Bondinot,  and  about  600  other  Cherokee  In-  residence,  BiiT  castle,  near  Parsonstown,  King's 
dians,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  county,  an  observatory  for  which  instruments 
agreeing  to  surrender  their  lands,  and  remove  were  made  noder  his  special  direction.  Of 
west  within  two  years.  Against  this  treaty,  these  the  mt^t  important  was  the  enormous  re- 
known  as  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,  Ross  and  fleeting  telescope,  wliich  reqnired  several  years 
over  15,000  of  his  tribe  protested  in  an  appeal  and  a  vast  expenditure  of  money  to  overcome 
written  by  Ro^  and  addressed  to  the  president  the  difficulties  of  producing  large  specula  out 
of  the  United  States,  as  having  been  fraudu-  of  speculum  metal,  and  of  accurately  adjusting 
leniiy  obt^ned.  The  government,  however,  and  suspending  the  various  parts  of  the  heavy 
sent  a  force  under  Gen.  Seott  to  compel  the  machinery.  Tie  telesoopewas  finished  in  1844 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  Ohei-okees  yield-  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000 ;  it  has  an  aperture 
ed,  and  with  Ross  at  their  head  removed  to  their  of  6  feet  and  a  focus  of  53,  weighs  over  3  tons, 
new  home,  a  moderate  allowance  being  made  and  is  now  the  most  powerfnl  reflectnr  in  the 
them  for  their  losses  by  the  government;  and  world.  By  its  great  space-penetrating  capacity, 
aft«r  several  years  of  sufferingtheyhaveatlast  its  owner  has  been  enabled  to  question  some 
become  again  a  prosperous  nation.  In  accord-  scientific  theories  previously  entertained,  espe- 
ance  with  their  laws,  though  against  the  will  cially  Herschel's  theory  of  condensation  and 
and  efforts  of  Ross,  the  two  Ridge's  and  Boudi-  Laplace's  theory  of  cosmogomy.  It  has  been 
not  were  put  to  death  by  the  tribe  for  their  of  especial  use  in  the  resoh-ing  of  nebult^  for 
treachery.  Ross  has  continued  to  be  the  pi-in-  which  it  was  ingreat  measuredeBigned,andhas 
cipal  cinef  of  the  Cherokees,  and  in  1861.  aft«r  also  imparted  much  additional  knowledge  in 
some  heaitataon,  entered  iato  a  treaty  with  the  regard  to  the  visible  surface  of  the  moon.  In 
seceding  states.  1843  Loi-d  Kosse  was  made  president  of  the 
R0S8ANO  (anc.  JBoaeianum,),  a  fortified  city  British  Msocialion,  and  from  1849  to  1855  pro- 
of 8.  Italy,  province  of  Calabria  Oitra,  2-J-  m,  aided  over  the  royal  society, 
from  the  gulf  of  Taranto,  and  25  m.  from  Co-  EOSSELLI,  Cosmo,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
senza;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  biilt  npon  a  in  Florence  probably  in  3439,  died  about  1507. 
rocky  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  Few  of  his  works  are  now  in  esistence.  His 
surrounded  by  deep  precipices.  It  has  a  fine  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  representing 
cathedral,  is  &e  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  subjects  f^omthe  history  of  the  Israelites  and 
the  birthplace  of  3  popes,  viz. :  St.  Zosimus,  of  the  Saviour,  were  painted  for  a  prize  in 
John  VII.,  and  John  XVII.  Eoseianum  was  competition  with  works  in  the  same  chapel  by 
a  very  ancient  town;  it  was  early  rebuilt  and  Perugino,  Ghirland^o,  and  otiiers,  and,  being 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  and  was  taken  by  loaded  to  esoesa  with  hrillant  color  and  gild- 
assault  and  pillaged  by  Totila,  ing,  gained  the  attention  of  the  pope,  who  be- 
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stowed  upon  Eosselli  the  prize.    He  was  tlie  rieal  company,  and  at  10  years  of  age  lie  was 

maater  of  Fra  Bartolomeo.  able  to  accoiiipany  hia  father,  who  was  a  horn 

EOSSEl'TI,  Dakte  Gabbibl,  an  English  player  in  the  orchestra.  Soon  after  he  was 
painter,  horn  in  Lottdon  about  1828.  He  ia  placed  with  a  ninsic  teacher  in  Bologna,  under 
known  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  pre-Ea-  whose  instructions  he  developed  a  soprano 
pliaelite  movement  iit  British  art,  of  which,  in  TOice  of  great  purity  and  compass ;  and  at  14 
conjunction  with  MEais  and  William  Holman  he  could  sing  at  sight  any  piece  of  music  placed 
Hunt,  he  has  been  an  earnest  promoter.  Among  before  him.  After  being  enrployed  for  several 
his  pictures,  which  have  seldom  been  exhibit-  years  as  a  chorister  in  the  Bolt^nese  church- 
ed, are  "  The  Girlhood  of  the  Vii^,"  "A  es,  and  oooaaioually  as  chorus  master  in  littla 
Christmas  Carol,"  "  The  Wedding  of  8t.  provincial  theatres,  he  was  induced  in  180T  hy 
George,"  and  "  Dante's  Dream  on  the  Day  of  the  breaking  of  his  voice  to  enter  the  lyceum 
the  Death  of  Beatrice."  of  Bologna,  where  he  was  instructed  in  counter- 

EOSSI,  Pblieghdio,  count,  an  Italian  states-  point  by  Padre  Mattel.  The  severe  course  of 
man,  born  in  Carrai'a,  Modena,  July  13, 1787,  study  to  which  pupils  were  here  subjected  was 
assassinated  in  Rome,  Nov.  15,  184S.  He  was  distasteful  to  Eossini,  who,  hearing  his  master 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  practised  his  profes-  observe  one  day  that  simple  counterpoint 
sion  in  Bologna  until  1814,  when  his  compli-  would  suffice  for  oi-dinai-y  stage  composition, 
city  with  Mnrat  obliged  him  to  leave  Italy,  determined  to  become  a  writer  of  operas,  and 
Establishing  himself  in  Geneva,  he  became  pro-  fortiiwith  left  the  school,  having  acquired  just 
fessor  of  criminal  law  in  the  academy,  a  mem-  enough  of  the  science  of  haimony  to  enable 
her  of  the  oouncil,  and  deputy  to  the  diet,  in  him  to  enter  upon  his  vocation.  Henowstudied 
which  ha  zealously  advocated  the  centraliza-  day  and  night  the  works  of  the  principal  opera 
tioaof  the  federal  power.  Having  beea  sent  as  writers,  German  as  well  as  Italian,  giving  es- 
envoy  to  Paris,  he  was  indnoed  in  1833  to  take  pecial  attention  to  those  of  Mozart ;  and  at  18 
up  his  residence  there,  and  in  1834  was  ap-  years  of  age,  having  trbd  his  hand  at  some 
pointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  tlie  minor  pieces,  he  produced  his  first  dramatic 
college  of  France  and  of  public  law  to  the  Pa-  work,  La  gawhiale  di  matHmonio,  an  operetta 
risian  faculty  of  law.  He  became  the  friend  performed  with  moderate  success  at  the  theatre 
of  Guizot,  and  by  his  "  Treatise  on  Penal  Law,"  San  Mose  in  Venice,  although  his  DemePrio  e 
his  "  Course  of  Political  Economy,"  and  his  PolMa,  produced  in  Eome  in  1811,  is  said  to 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Reeue  des  deux  have  been  written  two  years  earlier.  In  1813 
mandm,  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  composed  not  fewer  than  5  operas,  all  of 
who  in  1840  created  him  a  peer  of  France,  which,  with  the  exception  of  LHngaTin«  felice, 
Subsequently  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  speedily  sunk  iato  oblivion.  In  the  succeeding 
the  council  of  state,  and  in  1845  was  sent  as  yeai-  he  appeared  before  the  Venetians  with  3 
ambassador  to  the  papal  court,  and  exerted  all  operas,  one  of  which,  Tancredi,  eicited  an  en- 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  liberal  policy  in-  thusiasm  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
augurated  by  Pius  IX.  Soon  after,  in  obedi-  tory  of  music,  and  within  3  years  found  its 
enoe  to  the  dii'eotions  of  Louia  Philippe  he  en-  way  into  every  musical  theatre  of  Europe  and 
deavored  to  check  the  reformatory  zeal  of  the  America.  Of  the  remiuning  operas  composed 
pope,  and  thereby  became  an  object  of  detesta-  in  1813,  the  Italiama  in  Alfieri  was  almost 
tion  to  the  liberals.  Deprived  of  his  employ-  equally  auccessiiil,  and  with  Tancredi  still  holds 
ments  by  the  revolution  of  1848,  Eossi  retired  possession  of  the  stage.  In  the  following  year 
for  a  short  time  to  Oarrara;  but  upoa  the  en-  he  produced  at  Milan  Aureliano  in  PalmiTa 
trance  of  the  Anstrians  into  the  papal  territo-  and  JJ  Tkirco  in,  Italia,  the  latter  of  which  is 
ries  he  repaired  to  Eome,  and,  having  offered  still  frequently  performed ;  and  in  1816  Eliaa- 
to  reorganize  the  states  of  the  church  without  hetta  regina  ^IngMlterra  for  the  San  Carlo 
violence  or  foreign  assistance,  was  appointed  by  theatre  of  Naples,  where  he  also  accepted  an 
the  pope  minister  of  the  interior,  with  charge  engagement  as  musical  director.  This,  how- 
of  the  finances  and  the  police.  In  spite  of  ever,  did  not  preclude  him  from  writing  operas 
anonymous  warnings  he  repaired  on  Nov.  15  for  other  places,  and  in  1816  his  Sarbiere  di 
to  the  palace  of  the  Cancellaria,  to  attend  the  Siviglia,  probably  the  most  admirable  specimen 
opening  of  tlie  parliament  of  the  Papal  States,  of  lie  Italian  iuffo  opera  in  existence,  was 
having  been  elected  to  represent  Bologna  in  performed  ia  Eome  daring  the  carnivfd  with 
that  body.  As  his  carriage  stopped  at  thepor-  a  success  which,  atier  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
tico  of  the  building,  it  was  suddenly  surround-  century,  has  suffered  no  diminution.  Accord- 
ed by  B  crowd  of  bystanders,  and  in  the  oonfu-  ing  to  Manuel  Garcia,  for  whom  the  Barhiere 
sion  which  ensued  the  minister  was  stabbed  was  written,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  com- 
with  a  stiletto,  expiring  a  few  minutes  after  posed  in  8  days.  In  1816-'17  he  composed 
being  taken  into  the  palace.  In  1854  a  man  for  the  San  Carlo  and  other  theatres  upward 
named  Constantini  was  found  guilty  of  mur-  of  7  operas,  3  of  which,  Otello,  (krwrentola, 
dering  Count  Eossi,  and  esecuted.  and  La  gazta  laAra.,  are  yet  standard  favorites 

ROSSINI,  GioAomso,  an  Italian  composer,  — the  first  a  striking  esample  of  his  forcible 

bom  in  Pesaro,  near  Bologna,  Feb.  29, 1792.  style,  and  the  second  of  his  skill  in  producing 

His  parents  were  members  of  a  strolling  theat-  florid  embellishments.     His   Moih  in  Egitto 
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(1818)  ranks  among  the  fioest  Berious  operas  of  former  resorta,  ft  genial,  well  preserved  old 
the  age.  Within  ttie  nest  few  years  were  pro-  gentleman,  ftill  of  anecdotes  and  reminiacettces 
duced  La  donna  del  lago,  Maomettiy  Second/),  of  muMoal  history  in  Europe  dnring  the  past 
Zebnira,  and  a  number  of  minor  works,  show-  half  century.  Beside  his  operas,  numbering 
ing  a  graduid  increase  of  power  in  harmony  about  40,  and  hia  5((i&(ii  J/«(er,  he  has  written 
and  instrumental  effects,  with  no  loss  of  melo-  at  different  times  cantatas,  hymns,  and  a  few 
die  beanty;  andin  1823he  tookhisleaTeof  the  miscellaneous  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces, 
Italian  stage  with  the  opera  of  Stem jram!(2«,  the  not  comparable  in  merit  with  his  di'amaWo 
most  elaborate  and  gorgeous  of  his  works  upto  compositions.  The  latter  amply  illustrate  the 
that  period.  In  the  same  year  he  was  mamed  richness  and.vartety  of  his  melodies,  his  con- 
to  Mme.  Colbran,  a  prima  donna  at  the  ,8an  summate  skill  in  wilting  for  the  voice,  and  the 
Ottrlo,  for  whom  many  of  his  parts  were  writ-  intimate  and  natural  association  of  florid  orna- 
ten ;  and  in  1824  he  visited  London  with  his  ment  with  the  body  of  the  music,  which  con- 
wife  under  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera  stitutes  his  peculiar  style.  There  is  a  life  of 
for  the  king's  theatre.  An  indolent  careless-  Rossini  by  Stendahl  (Paris,  1823-'54),  and  one 
nessnowtookthe  place  of  his  former  activity;  by  the  brothers  Esendier  (Paris,  1864). 
he  neglected  his  duties,  fdled  to  produce  his  ROSTOCK,  a  fortifled  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
promised  opera,  and  made  the  season  ruinous  Schwerin,  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  War- 
to  the  lessees  of  the  theatre.  His  visit  however  now,  about  9  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  ISl  m.H". 
was  profitable  to  himself,  and  he  left  England  E.  from  Hambai^ ;  pop.  in  1855,  24,228,  It  haa 
withilOjOOO,  derived  principally  from  concerts  a  university  founded  in  1419,  and  having  in 
got  np  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  fashionable  1856  32  professors  and  teaciers,  nnd  97  stti- 
society  at  enormons  prices  of  admission,  Ee-  dents,  with  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  EoS' 
pairing  to  Paris,  he  accepted  the  position  of  tock  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  once 
director  of  the  Italian  opera,  an  office  which  he  a  member  of  the  HanseaUo  lei^ne,  from  which 
held  until  1830,  with  htfle  increase  of  profes-  it  separated  in  1492, 

rional  celebrity,  but  with  considerable  profit.  EOSTOPTOHIN,  Fbdok,  count,  n  Russian 
For  3  yeai^s  he  composed  nothing  new  except  a  general,  bom  at  Uvna,  in  the  government  of 
alight  piece  called  R  iiiaggio  a  Witimt,  a  Orel,  March  13,  1786,  died  in  Moscow,  Feb.  12, 
portion  of  which  was  reproduced  in  &  graceful  1820.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  a  lieutenant- 
Fi-ench  opera,  entitled  Le  comte  Ory  ;  although  general  in  the  imperial  guards.  Enjoying  thq 
several  of  his  former  works  were  brought  out  favor  of  the  court,  he  was  rapidly  advanced, 
with  success,  including  his  Maometto  under  the  and  held  many  principal  places,  civil  and  mili- 
t\i\^  mi  Le  aiigede  Oorinthe.  In  1829,  however,  tavy,  under  the  government.  He  afterward 
he  made  amends  for  his  indolence  by  the  pro-  fell  into  disgrace,  but  was  restored  by  Alex- 
duction  of  Ouillmime  Tell,  generally  considered  ander  I.  He  was  governor  of  Moscow  in  1813, 
his  masterpiece  in  serious  composition,  a  work  and  is  believed  to  have  caused  the  burning  of 
abounding  in  beautiful  melodies  and  in  rich  thatcityuponitscaptnrebytheFrench.  This, 
and  varied  instrumentation,  but  so  different  in  however,  he  denied  in  a  French  pamphlet  en- 
style  from  any  of  his  previous  operas,  that  it  titled  "The  Truth  concerning  the  Burning  of 
seems  the  creation  of  another  mind.  After  this,  Moscow"  (Paris,  1823). 

with  the  esception  of  his  Stahat  Mater,  a  pleas-  EOSTEA  (Lat.,  beaks),  in  ancient  Eoroe,  tli6 
ingcomposition,butratiieroperatictbanecclesi-  stage  in  the  foi-um  from  which  the  oratory 
astical  in  its  character,  for  many  years  he  wrote  spoke,  so  named  from  being  adorned  with  the 
nothing.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  be  waa  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  people  of 
appointed  by  Charles  X.  inspector-general  of  Antium  after  the  ^reat  Latin  war  (338  B.  C), 
singing  with  a  liberal  salary,  from  the  ery'oy-  previous  to  which  it  had  been  called  temphivi. 
ment  of  which  he  was  cut  off  by  the  revolution  Inform  Bunsen  supposes  *' that  it  was  a  eircu- 
of  1830.  He  remained  aeveral  years  in  Paris,  iar  buOding  raised  on  arches,  with  a  stand  or 
oceupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  losses  he  platform  on  the  top  boi-dered  by  a  parapet,  the 
had  sustained,  and  in  1836  retired  to  an  elegant  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps,  on^ 
villanearBologna,  wherefor  nearly20years  he  on  each  side."  The  ancient  rostra  stood  be- 
principally  resided,  refusing  the  most  tempting  t*een  the  comitium  and  the  forum,  so  that  the 
offers  to  write  for  the  stage,  on  the  ground  that  speaker  might  front  either  the  curies  or  the 
he  was  unwilling  to  endanger  his  reputation  by  tribes,  tie  former  being  the  universal  custom, 
the  production  of  inferior  works.  He  is  said  to  however,  down  to  the  time  of  C.  Ucinius  Oras- 
have  in  his  possession  the  manuscript  of  an  sus  (145  B.  C.)  or  Caius  Gracchus.  Julius 
opera  never  yet  performed,  which,  notwith-  Osssar  built  new  rostra  in  a  corner  of  the  fo- 
standing  the  solicitations  of  managers,  has  not  rum,  known  as  the  rmtra  nontt  or  reatra  JuUa. 
seen  the  light.  A  comic  trifle  caUed  Brtuchino,  The  terra  rostrum  in  English  is  applied  to  any 
comprising  a  collection  of  his  youthful  impro-  stage  or  platform  used  for  secular  oratory, 
visations  and  impromptus,  was  however  per-  ROT,  Dity,  See  Dry  Rot. 
formed  in  Pflrisin  1857.  Viating  Paris  in  1865  ROTATION.  See  Gyeoscopb,  and  Mk- 
for  the  benefit  of  hishealtb,h'e  has  since  passed  chanzos,  vol.  zi.  p.  323. 
a  large  portion  of  each  year  there,  and  during  EOTH,  Johannes  Eodolp,  a  German  natu- 
the  musical  season  may  be  seen  at  many  of  his  ralist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Huremberg,  Sept. 
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4, 1815,  died  in  Hasbeiya,  Palestine,  June  26,  ereignaof  ne38e-Cas3elaiidBranswick,andseiit 

1S5S.     He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  an  ai-my  to  enforce   liia  decree.     The   elector 

JTufiioh,  and  in  1836-'7  made  an  extensive  was  unable  to  offer  resistance,  bat  he  had  $5,- 

tour  through  Syria  and  Palestine.     In  1840  000,000  in  silver  which  he  was  unwilling  to 

he  went  to  Calcutta  to   assist   Mtyor  Jervis,  give   np   to   Napoleon,   and   nnable   to  carry 

of  the  East  India  service,  in  the  preparation  with  him  in  his  flight.    Sending  for  Roth- 

of  an  elaborate  work  on  the  natural  history  schild,  he  offered  him  the  use  of  the  money 

of  Hindostan.    Upon  the  failure  of  this  pro-  without  interest,  if  he  would  remove  it  to  a 

jeot,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  under  the  place  of  safety.    The  banker  and  his  sons, 

direction  of  Itdor  W.  0.  Harris  to  Shoa  in.  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  business, 

southern  Abyasmia,  where  he  remained  until  e^jjoyed  the  use  of  thia  lar^  sum  for  8  jeai's; 

the  summer  of  1843 ;    and  he  subsequently  when  Napoleon  was  banished  to  Elba,  the 

wrote  the  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological  elector  gave  notice  that  he  should  withdraw  it ; 

portions  of  Hari'ia's  "  Highlands  of  Ethiopia."  bnt  when  Napoleon  escaped  and  returned  to 

Eeturning  to  Muniuh,  he  was  appointed  assist-  Franoe,  he  was  so  mnch  alarmed  that  he  urged 

ant  curator  of  the  zoologico-zootymio  museum,  the  Rothschilds  to  keep  it  at  the  interest  of  2 

and  extraordinary  professor  of  zoology  in  the  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  they  did  till  1823, 

university.     In  I8B2  he  undertook   another  when  they  returned  it  to  hisson  and  successor, 

journey  to  the  East ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  having  won  by  their  faithful  and  able  manage- 

1858,  being  supplied  with  a  travelling  fund  by  ment  the  confidence  of  courts  and  flnanoiei's, 

thekingof  Bavaria,hedepartedonatliirdtour,  Mayer  Anselm  Rothschild  had  10  children,  5 

in  the  course  of  which  he  died.     He  condnoted  of  them  sons,  all  of  whom  survived  him.     The 

during  bis  last  journey  an  important  series  of  eldest,  Anselm  (bom  June  13, 1778,  died  Dec 

investigations  concerning  the  geology  of  the  6, 1855),  was  his  father's  partner  and  successor 

Dead  sea  and  the  surrounding  region,  and  ex-  at  Frankfort.     The    second,   Solomos  (born 

plored  carefully  the  course  of  the  Joi-daa.    His  Sept.  9,  1774,  died  July,  1855),   at  fli-st  the 

notes  and  journal  of  his  travels  are  now  (1861)  travelling  partner  of  the  firm,  was  eventually 

preparing  for  publication.  He  was  an  occasional  established  in  Vienna.    The   third,  Nathah 

contributor  to  Petermann's  Mittheilwngen.  Mayee  (born  Sept  16,  1777,  died  at  Erankfort, 

EOTHERMEL,PetekF.,  an  American  paint-  July  28,  1836),  settled  in  London  in  1798,  and 

er,  born  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  July  8, 1817.  became  the  most  prominent,  as  he  was  gener- 

He  was  educated  as  a  land  surveyor,  but  upon  ally  deemed  the  ablest,  financier  of  tlie  family, 

removing  at  the  age  of  23  to  Philadelphia  he  Chaklbs  (born  April  34,  1788,  died  March  10, 

studied  painting,  and  about  1840  commencei  1855)  settled  at  Naples  in  1821.    James  (bora 

practice  as  a  portrait  painter,  but  soon  turned  May  5,  1793)  was  for  a  lime  with  hb  brother  ' 

his  attention  to  historical  subjects.    Among  Solomon  at  Vienna,  but  eventually  took  up  his 

his  earlier  works  are  "  Ohristabel "  and  "  Eath-  residence  in  Paris.    The  5  brothers  constituted 

erine  and  Petruchio."    He  has  also  painted  but  one  firm,  in  which  all  had  an  equal  interest, 

"Do  Soto  discovering  the  Mississippi,"  "Co-  but  conducted  their  business  under  6  branches, 

lumbus  before  Isabella  the  Catholic,"  the  Noake  each  under  the  chai^  of  one  of  the  brothei-s. 

triple  from  Preaoott's  "  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Nathan  Rothschild  is  sMd  to  have  Juiown  of 

and  other  pictures.  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  8  hours 

ROTHSCHILD,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  family  before  the  British  government,  and  to  have 
of  European  bankers,  whose  founder  was  Mat-  realized  over  $1,000,000  by  a  skilfn!  use  of  that 
ER  AssELM  (or  Anschix)  RornsoniLD,  born  at  knowledge.  The  house  for  many  years  have 
ITrankfort-on-the-Main  in  1T43,  died  there  in  been  the  principal  takers  of  the  loans  of  the 
Sept.  1813.  He  was  educated  for  a  rabbi,  but  European  governments,  and  have  in  some  in- 
commenced  business  as  a  small  trader,  and  stances  compelled  peace  by_  refusing  to  furnish 
eventuallyprocurad  aaitnationinaHanoverian  the  sinews  of  war.  "Within  a  period  of  less 
hanking  house.  Snlisequently  he  returned  to  than  13  years,  they  have  furnished  in  loans 
Frankfort,  and  established  himself  as  a  banker  $200,000,000  to  England,  $50,000,000  to  Aus- 
there,  and  the  rich  landgrave  of  Hesse,  William  tria,  $40,000,000  to  Prussia,  $80,000,000  to 
IX.  (who  afterward,  as  elector  of  Hesse,  took  Prance,  $50,000,000  to  Naples,  $35,000,000  to 
the  title  of  William  I.),  made  him  his  banker.  Russia,  $13,000,000  to  Brazil,  and  $4,000,000 
Rothschild  first  became  known  as  a  negotiator  to  some  of  the  smaller  states.  Their  prompt- 
ofgovernment  loans  in  1793,  when  the  French  ness,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  they  re- 
general  Oustine  imposed  upon  the  senate  of  sponded  to  Metternieh's  application  for  a  loan 
Frankfort  a  very  heavy  ransom,  to  be  raised  in  1813,  led  the  Austrian  emperor  to  confer 
in  a  short  time,  as  the  alternative  of  the  sack-  on  each  of  the  brothers  a  patent  of  nobility 
ing  of  their  city.  The  senate  could  devise  no  with  the  title  of  baron  of  the  empire.-  Of  the 
means  of  procuring  the  money,  when  the  Jew-  6  brothers  only  James  is  now  living,  but  the 
ish  banker  obtained  it  for  them  from  the  land-  members  of  the  family  of  the  Sd,  and  even  some 
grave.  His  services  in  negotiating  loans  were  of  the  4th  generation,  have  been  taken  into 
afterwai'd  frequently  in  demand  among  tlie  the  partnership.  The  leading  active  partner  ia 
smaller  states  of  Germany.  In  1806  Napoleon  now  Barou  Nathan  Liosel  de  Rothschild 
decreed  the  forfeiture  of  the  states  of  the  sov-  of  London,  son  of  Nathan,  born  in  London  in 
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1808,  and  sncceeding  to  his  father's  titles  and  tives,  and  in  1882,  the  reactionary  tide  having 

connections  in  1886.    In  1847  he  was  elected  set  in,  lie  was  forbidden,  by  the  diet  of  Baden  to 

a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from  the  continue  liis  lectures  in  the  university,  or  to 

dty  of  London;    but  declining  to  take  the  edit  any  newspaper  for  the  space  of  6  years, 

ordinary  oatli  "  on  the  tme  faith  of  a  Chris-  The  liberal  party  at  once  took  up  his  cause,  and 

tian,"  he  did  not  take  hb  seat,  although  r^u-  addresses  of  sympathy  and  presents  were  sent  to 

larly  reelected,  till  1858,  when,  the  disabilities  him  from  all  parts  of  Germany.     He  was  also 

being  removed,  he  took  his  place  in  the  house,  elected  mayor  of  Fi-eiburg,  and  i-eturned  by  suo- 

being  the  fifst  adherent  of  the  Jewish  religion  cessive  elections  to  the  second  chamber,  the 

who  ever  sat  in  the  commons.    Sir  Akthojjt,  efforts  of  government  being  nnavaJling  to  es- 

born  in  London  in  1810,  the  2d  son  of  Nathan,  elude  him  from  his  seat.    In  1840  he  was  per- 

was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.    The  members  mitted  to  resume  hisfunctions  as  lectnrerin  the 

of  the  femily  have  very  generally  intermarried,  university,  but  died  soon  after.    As  a  historian 

so  that  their  immense  wealth  Tvill  probably  Eotteck  is  widely  known  by  his  AUgemeine 

remain  in  a  few  hands  for  many  years.    They  WeltgescMckte  ("Universal  History"),  pnblish- 

have  met  with  few  heavy  losses,  the  only  one  ed  between  1811  and  1827,  and  of  which  a  15th 

of  considerable  amount  being  the  result  of  the  edition  was  produced  in  1841-'5  in  11  vols, 

revolutions  of  1848,  fay  which  they  are  said  to  8vo.    The  original  work  embraces  the  history 

have  lost  in  9  months  about  $40,000,000 ;  but  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  1815,  to  which 

so  vast  was  their  wealth,  that  even  this  did  a  continuation  to  1840  was  added  by  K.  H. 

not  in  the  least  impair  their  credit  or  position.  Hermes,  forming  vols.  x.  and  si.  of  the  15th 

They  have  now  banking  houses  in  most  of  the  edition.     It  is  a  oritical  naiTative  of  prominent 

large  cities  of  the  world.  events,  written  from  a  liberal  point  of  view, 

fiOTIFEKA.    See  Animalctjles.  and  enjoys  a  popularity  in  Germany  and  else- 

EOTROTJ,  Jean,  a  French  dramatic  poet,  where  in  Europe  superior  to  that  of  any  other 

bomatDrenx,fformandy,inl60S,diediiil650.  work  of  its  class.     Numerous  translations  of 

Cardinal  lUchelieu  employed  him  among  his  the  original  work,  and  of  an  abridgment  of  it 

"poet  workmen,"  who  filled  up  with  verses  published  by  Eotteck  under  the  title  of  Av»- 

the  skeleton  plotswhich  that  gi'eat  minister  had  eug  am  der  Weltgeschichte  {4  vols.  8vo.,  1B8I), 

devised.    Pierre  Oomeille  loved  him  so  much  have  appeared,  including  one  of  the  latter  by 

as  to  call  him  "father,"  although  3  years  his  T.  Jones  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  2d  ed., 

senior.    He  composed  no  fewer  than  17  traa-  1840-'42),  which  was  reprinted  in  London, 

comedies,  7 tragedies,  and  13  comedies.    His  Among  his  remaining  works  are:    Kleinere 

tragic  masterpieces  are  Antigone,  IphigSnie  en  ^krifien  {5  vols.  8vo.,  1829-'35),  consisting 

Avlide,  Gmroii,  and  above  all  8t.  Geneet  and  of  a  variety  of  essays,  letters,  memoirs,  &c. ; 

F«nce«&M,  which  rank  among  the  best  tragedies  Lehrbuck  dm  V&munfVreekU  UTid  der  StaaU- 

in  French  literature.    He  held  a  position  as  a  wiesengtAaften  (4  vols,  8vo,,  1829  et  sej.);  and 

mafpstrate  at  Dreus ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  Staatsrecht  der  Goratituiionelhn,  Monarchie  (3 

of  a  dangerous  epidemic  there  he  left  Paris  to  vols.  8vo.,  1824  et  eeq.).    Jointly  with  Welcker 

return  to  his  post,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  he  edited  the  first  10  vols,  of  the  Staatdesuikon 

hia  generous  efforts  to  relieve  the  sufl'erings  of  (Altona,  1834  et  aeq.). — His  son,  Dr,  Hermann 

the  sick.    His  (Ewerei  have  been  published  by  Eotteck,  has  edited  his  posthumons  works  in 

Viollet-Leduo  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).  5  vols.  8vo.  (Freiburg,  1841-'3),  the  ith  of 

EOTTECK,  KiBL  ton,  a  German  publicist  which  contains  a  memoir  of  him. 
and  historian,  bom  in  Freiburg,  Baden,  July  EOTTEN"  STONE,  a  decomposed  stony  sub- 
18,  1775,  died  there,  Nov.  26,  1840.  He  was  stance  resembling  ti-ipoli,  and  used  for  polish- 
educated  at  the  university  of  Freiburg,  where  ing  metallic  surfaces,  glass,  &c.  A  specimen 
his  father  was  perpetual  dean  of  the  medical  analyzed  by  E.  Phillips  contested  of  alumina 
faculty.  Altiiongh  by  profession  an  advocate,  86,  carbon  10,  and  silica  4.  It  is  obtained  in  a 
he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  ridge  at  Bakewell,  Derbyshire,  England,  and  is 
study  of  histoi-y,  and  in  1798  was  appointed  to  thence  exported  to  different  countries.  It  is 
the  professorship  of  that  department  in  Frei-  found  in  loose  fragments  intermbted  with  clay 
iinrg,  which  he  held  until  1818,  when,  becom-  and  pieces  of  black  marble  and  chert,  which 
inginterestedin  the  study  of  the  constitutional  together  make  the  diluvial  covering  of  the 
law  of  Germany,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  poli-  ridge.  The  rotten  stone  is  so  soft  that  it  is 
tics  and  the  law  of  nations.  He  soon  became  readily  penetrated  by  the  pick ;  but  it  becomes 
an  industrious  writer  on  public  law,  and  hia  harder  on  esposure.  It  is  dug  out  by  sinking 
newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets  on  repre-  lioles  from  3  to  8  feet  deep.  Prof.  Johnstone, 
sentative  bodies,  on  the  danger  of  maintaining  findingrecently  that  some  of  the  fragments  had 
large  standing  armies,  and  other  subjects,  at-  a  nucleus  of  black  marble,  treated  specimens 
traded  notice.  Between  1819  and  1830  he  of  this  rock  with  weak  acid,  the  efffect  of  which 
represented  the  university  of  Freiburg  in  the  was  to  dissolve  away  the  carbonate  of  lime 
first  chamber  of  the  states  of  Baden.  In  1830  and  leave  a  residue  like  the  rotten  stone,  and 
hewaselectedamemberofthesecond chamber  contidning  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  silica, 
from  the  city  of  Freiburg.  In  that  body  iiis  The  black  marble  in  its  natural  bed  being  no- 
course  gained  him  tie  emnity  of  the  cousei-va-  where  found  converted  into  rotten  stone,  it  is 
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supposed  tliat  thei'e  is  some  acid,  probably  of  and  the  ITightingale  family  in  Westminster 

organic  nature,  existing  in.  the  soil,  whicli  de-  abbey,  were  tlie  moat  highly  esteemed.    He 

composes  the  marble  and  converts  the  frag-  also  executed  statues  of  Geoi^e  I.  at  Cam- 

raents  into  tliis  rotten  material.  bridge ;  of  Geoi^e  11.  in  Golden  square,  Loa- 

EOTTERDAM,  a  city  of  Holland,  capital  of  don ;  of  Shakespeare  for  Garrick,  bequeathed 
the  province  of  Sonth  Holland,  situated  on  the  by  him  to  the  British  museum ;  of  Handel,  in 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  at  the  junction  of  the  Westminster  abbey ;  and  of  Newton  at  Cam- 
Eotte,  86  in.  8.  W.  from  Amsterdam,  and  34  bridge;  beside  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent 
m.  from  the  sea;  pop.  m  1859, 105,984.  It  is  men  for  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  &c. 
built  in  the  form  of  a  tiiangle,  with  two  sides  EOUEN  (ano.  E«tom(tgm\  a  city  of  France, 
next  the  rivers,  and  the  third  side  is  defended  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-Inffirieure, 
by  old  fortifications,  ontside  of  which  are  ex-  situated  on  the  Seine,  70  m.  'S.  N.  W.  from  Pa- 
tensive  suburbs.  A  fine  quay  about  4  lo-  ris;  pop.  in  1856,04,645,  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
long  extends  along  the  Meuse,  shaded  by  a  row  acclivity  sloping  toward  the  8.,  and  is  oonnect- 
of  large  elms  planted  in  161S.  Several  canals  ed  with  its  snharb  St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite 
used  as  streets  traverse  the  town,  communica-  side  of  the  river,  by  a  suspension  bridge  and  2 
tion  being  maintained  across  them  by  many  stone  bridges.  Eamparts  formerly  extended 
drawbridges  and  ferry  boats.  Some  of  these  round  Eouen  on  the  land  side,  and  their  site  is 
canals  are  ao  deep  that  vessels  of  the  largest  now  occupied  by  a  series  of  boulevards  border- 
size  come  into  the  centre  of  the  town  and  iie  ed  with  rows  of  shade  trees.  The  Place  Eoyala 
aloiigsida  the  warehouses.  Many  of  them  are  near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  principal 
lined  with  trees.  The  tide  rises  10  or  12  feet,  square;  the  others  are  all  small,  and  that  of 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  keep  the  water  from  LaPncelle  contains  a  statue  of  the  maid  of  Or- 
Btagnating  in  the  canals.  The  Hoogatraat,  or  leans,  burned  here  by  the  Engllah  in  1431, 
High  street,  extends  along  the  great  dike  or  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  constructed 
dam  erected  to  prevent  the  overflowing  of  the  chiefly  in  and  between  the  13th  and  16th  cen- 
Meuse,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the  turbs,  is  434  feet  long  and  103  feet  broad,  with 
river,  which  is  occupied  by  the  most  modern  transepts  174  feet  in  length,  and  the  nave  is 
part  of  the  town,  has  been  gained  since  the  89J  feet  high.  The  front  is  richly  ornamented, 
dam  was  constructed.  Rotterdam  has  a  very  and  baa  3  fine  portals  flanked  by  a  lofty  tower 
quiunt  appearance,  many  of  the  houses  having  on  each  side.  The  central  tower  at  the  inter- 
tlioir  gables  turned  toward  the  street.  Of  the  section  of  the  nave  and  transept  is  surmounted 
numerous  churches,  the  most  deserving  of  no-  by  an  iron  spire  436  feet  in  bright.  The  deeo- 
tioe  is  that  of  brick  dedicated  to  St,  Lawrence,  rations  are  very  elaborate  and  profuse.  The  in- 
and  completed  in  1472.  The  house  where  terior  is  l^hted  by  130  windows.  It  contains  a 
Erasmus  was  born  is  near  this  church,  and  ia  great  number  of  tombs,  including  that  of  Kich- 
now  used  as  a  gin  shop.  His  colossal  statue  ard  I.  (Oceur  de  Lion)  of  England,  2  dukes  of 
of  bronze  stands  on  the  great  bridge  called  the  ITormandy,  and  17  archbishops  of  Eouen.  Hear 
Grroote  Markt.  There  is  a  botanic  garden  in  the  cathedral  is  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Onen, 
the  vicinity  of  the  town.  There  are  several  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  Gothic 
breweries,  43  diatiljeries,  5  tanneries,  10  candle  edifices  in  the  world.  It  has  a  tower  260  feet 
factories,  7  dye  works,  a  shot  factory,  numerous  high,  composed  of  open  arches  and  tracery  and 
bleach  fields,  and  corn,  oil,  and  saw  mills,  terminating  in  a  crown  oi  Jleurs  de  lU.  The 
In  1856  237  vessels,  of  68,798  tons,  were  houses  in  which  FonteneDe  and  Pierre  Oorneille 
built.  The  number  of  merchant  ships  and  were  born  are  standing.  This  city  is  the  chief 
steamers  belonging  to  the  port  in  the  same  Beat  of  French  cotton  raanufecture.  Ship  build- 
year  was  2,372,  tonnage  688,620.  The  number  ing  is  also  carried  on,  and  vessels  of  800  tons 
of  vessels  that  entered  with  cargoes  in  1865  can  ascend  the  river  to  the  first  stone  bridge, 
was  3,113,  tonnage  448,912;  and  the  number  — Eouen  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having 
that  cleared  in  the  same  way  was  1,603,  ton-  been  the  capital  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  Secunda 
nage  393,153.  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  under  the  Eomans.  In  the  3d  century  it  was 
30,  1858,  85  vessels  of  30,601  tons  arrived  and  made  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  afterward  became 
sailed  with  general  cargoes  under  the  flag  of  eucoesaivelytliecapitalof  thekingdom  of  Neus- 
the  United  States, — Eotterdam  was  a  place  of  tria,  and  ofthe  duchy  of  Normandy  till  England 
importance  and  surrounded  by  walls  in  the  was  conquered  by  William  I.  In  1304  Philip 
13th  century ;  but  its  greatest  prosperity  was  Augustus  of  France  besieged  and  took  it  from 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  is  now  the  King  John  of  England,  hut  it  was  i-etaten  by 
second  city  in  Holland.  Henry  V,  in  1417,  and  retained  by  the  English. 

KOUBIUAO,    Loma    FEAugois,  a   French  till  1449,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to  the 

sculptor,  bom  in  Lyons  about  1695,  died  in  French  crown, 

London,  Jan.  11,  1762.  He  settled  in  England  EOUGE,  a  cosmetic  of  pink  color  used  for 
about  1730,  and  a  monument  designed  by  him  pwnting  the  cheeks  in  order  to  improve  the 
for  (he  duke  of  Argyle  in  Westminster  abbey  complexion.  Varieties  are  prepared  from  car- 
brought  him  into  great  repute.  Among  his  mine  and  iromtho  dried  leaves  of  the  safBower 
monumental  works,  those  of  Bishop  Hough  in  or  carthamus.  The  latter  furnish  the  delicate 
Worcester  cathedral,  and  of  Sir  Peter  Warren  sort  known  as  vegetable  rouge.    The  leaves, 
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thorOQghlj  washed,  are  diied,  end  then  pul-  iron  ores.    The  variety  thus  obtained  rather 

verized  and  digested  in  ft  weak  sohition  of  car-  resembles  the  crocus,  and  is  particularly  weil 

bonate  of  soda.    Into  this  is  placed  some  finely  adapted   for  coating  razor  strops,  &c.    The 

carded  cotton,  and  the  alkaline  mixture  is  nen-  rouge  known  as  artificial  specular  iron  ore,  and 

tralized  with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar.    The  red  also  very  \isel'ul  for  applying  to  razor  strops,  is 

coloring  matter  collects  on  the  cotton,  and  this  made  by  rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  equal 

being  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove  parts  of  well  dried  suJphate  of  iron  and  com- 

the  yellow  matter  also  present,  the  rouge  is  mon  salt,  then  gradually  bringing  the  mixture 

again  dissolved,  and  some  finely  pulverized  talc  to  a  red  heat  in  a  slidlow  crucible.    Vapors 

ig  introduced  into  the  solution  before  it  is  ^ain  escape,  and  the  mass  fuses  and  becomes  violet 

precipitated  with  the  acid.     Upon  this  the  red  brown,  coated  with  brilliant  scales  like  speon- 

color  is  received,  and  when  separated  from  the  lar  irdn  ore.     It  is  treated  with  water  to  dis- 

Hquid  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  tritnra-  solve  and  remove  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  tho 

tion,  a  little  olive  oil  being  rubbed  in  to  add  to  oside  of  iron  remans  behind, 
the  smoothness  of  the  mixture.    Sometimes        EOUGE  ET  KOIE  (Fr.,  red  and  black),  or 

woollen  threads  are  placed  in  the  second  solit-  TKENTE-rif    (thirty-one),  a    game  of  chance 

tion  to  receive  the  rouge,  when  it  is  precipitat-  played  with  cards  upon  a  table  marked  with 

ed,  and  these,  called  ercpon«,  are  used  to  rub  two  large  spots  of  red  and  black  (whence  the 

the  color  upon  the  cheeks.    For  further  ac-  name),  of  a  diamond  shape,  placed  opposite  to 

counts  of  this  coloring  material,  see  Oaemine,  each  other.    The  bankoTj  or  tailleuT  (dealer), 

Oaethamtts,  and  Cochineal. — Boiige,  in  the  who  represents  him,  having  shuffled  6  packs 

arts,  is  a  pi^ent  known  as  English  red,  and  of  cards  together,  draws  as  many  cards  aa 

also  a  polishing  powder,  coinpoBed/»f  peroxide  will,  counted  by  their  points  (the  court  cards 

of  iron,  prepared  with  great  care  by  manufac-  counting  10  eacli,  and  the  others  according  to 

tming  eheraiats,  some  of  whom  in  Liverpool  their  number  of  epots),  amount  to  at  least  31 ; 

are  exclusively  devoted  to  this  branch.  To  pre-  so  tliat  if  he  should  happen  to  count  only  30, 

pare  it,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  he  must  still  draw  another  card.    These  he 

iresh  from  the  crystallizing  vessels  to  insure  places  in  one  row  or  parcel,  and  designates  aa 

their  cleanliness,  are  placed  in  iron  pots  and  noirj  and  he  immediately  afterward  draws  in 

heated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  protect  the  same  manner  another  parcel  of  cards  for 

them  from  dust.    By  this  calcination  the  aul-  the  Tovge.    The  players,  who  play  against  the 

phnrio  acid  is  expelled  and  oside  of  iron  re-  tailleur,  and  whose  nnmber  may  be  unlimited, 

mains.    Tliose  portions  which  are  obtained  of  have  previously  placed  theii'  st^es  on  the  red 

a  scarlet  color,  and  least  calcined,  make  when  or  black  spots  upon  the  table,  and  as  the  rovge 

ground  ronge  for  polishing  gold  and  silver,  or  the  novr  parcel  of  cards  amoTints  to  31  or 

Those  of  red,  purple,  or  bluish  purple  shades  approaches  nearest  to  it,  they  win  or  lose ; 

make  the  powder  known  as  crocus,  which  ia  *.  e.,  if  the  rouge  counts  for  example  82  and 

used  for  polishing  brass  or  steel.    As  the  per-  the  noir  33  or  more,  the  money  placed  upon 

fection  of  the  specula  of  telescopes  depends  the  red  wins.    When  the  taillmr  deals  to  the 

upon  the  fineness  and  efficiency  of  the  ronge  second  or  rouge  parcel  of  cards  the  same  nnm- 

used  for  polishing  them,  the  preparation  of  tms  her  he  has  turned  up  in  the  noir,  it  is  called  a 

article  has  received  mnoh  attention  from  scien-  r^ait,  and  another  deal  must  be  had.    There 

tific  men,  and  various  processes  are  employed  we  two  other  chances,  called  couleur  and  im- 

for  insuring  its  greatest  purity.    Lord  Eosse  verse,  which  are  determined  by  the  color  of  the 

gives   the    following    as   his   method.      The  first  card  turned  up  and  the  success  of  rovge 

peroxide  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  ornoir ;  those  playing  on  (he draJeMr  winning 

from  a  pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  ii-on,  if  the  first  card  dealt  is  of  the  Buccessful  color,- 

and  the  precipitate  after  being  washed  is  com-  and  those  on  the  inverse  if  tlie  contraiy.    The 

pressed  under  a  screw  press  until  nearly  dry,  game  is  principally  plftyM  on  the  continent  of 

and  dien  exposed  to  a  heat  which  in  the  dark  Europe,  and  particularly  at  Spa,  Baden-Baden, 

appears  only  of  a  dull  low  red.    The  color  thus  Ems,  and  other  fashionable  watering  places, 
obtdned  should  be  a  bright  crimson  inclining        EOUMELIA,  Ecmbua,  or  Eomahia  (Turk, 

to  yellow.    If  potash  or  soda  be  used  instead  Svm-iU,  Eoman  land),  the  name  formerly  ap- 

of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  plied  by  the  Tnrks  to  the  largest  of  their  Enro- 

trace  of  the  aliali  always  remains,  injuring  the  pean  provinces,  comprising  their  most  impor- 

polishing  property  of  tiie  ronge.    Dr.  Ure  re-  tant  possessions  in  Greece  and  B".  of  it  as  far  as 

commends  precipitating  the  oxide  as  a  protox-  the  northern  ridges  of-  the  Balkan,  and  now 

alate  from  a  solution  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  (aa  applied  by  them  to  a  territory  comprising  parts 

the  sulphate)  by  means  of  oxalate  of  potash,  of  Macedonia  and  some  adjoining  districts  to 

The  precipitate,  being  well  washed  ana  dried,  the  N.  W.  (capital,  Bitolia  or  Toll  Monastir). 

is  gradually  heated  on  an  iron  plate  until  the  By  occidental  writers^  however,  the  name  is 

oxSio  acid  is  driven  off  and  peroxide  or  rouge  generally  used  to  designate  the  provinces  known 

I'emains.    Though  not  very  bright  in  color,  to  the  ancients  as  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 

the  ronge  is  very  fine,  and  wUl  not  scratch  the  in  a  more  limited  sense  Thrace  alone.    In  this 

most  delicate  article,    Eouge  is  also  made  by  limited  sense  Eoumelia  ia  bounded  N.  by  the 

pulverizing  the  purest  hematites  and  specular  Balkan,  E.  by  the  Black  sea,  S.  E.  and  S.  by 
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the  Bosporus,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  to  Vienna,  and  made  the  acqTiaintance  of  PriiioeL 
Grocian  archipelago,  and  W.  by  the  Despoto-  Eugene.  SumeofEonssean'strieDds  in  Franco 
dagh  ridge  and  Karasa  liver ;  it  is  watered  by  were  true  to  him,  and  in  1716  "  letters  of  i-e- 
thoMai-itzaanditsaiBuentsthe  Tun^jaandEr-  call"  were  issued  for  him;  but  he  insisted 
keneh,  and  contMns  among  others  the  cities  of  upon  the  cancelling  of  the  sentence  against 
Ooustantiaople,  Adrianople,  Pilibeh  or  Philip-  him,  and  refused  to  retam  to  France.  He 
popoli,  Eski  Sagra,  Kirkiiisseh,  Tisa,  Burgaa,  finally  settled  in  Bi'ussels,  where  he  managed 
Demotica,  Eodosto,  Gallipoli,  and  Enos.  It  is  to  rouse  the  anger  of  Voltaire.  In  1738  he 
the  principal  seat  in.  Europe  of  the  Mohamme-  visited  Paris  for  afew  weeks  uuder  an  a^umed 
dati  population  of  Turkey.  (See  Thrace.)  name,  Hia  last  years  were  embittered  by 
ROUPHIA,  arjverof  Greece.  See  Alpjieds.  bodily  sufferings.  The  editions  of  his  poems 
ItOUQUETTE,  AuBiAU,  an  American  poet,  are  numerous.  Hia  complete  works  were  pub- 
born  in  New  Qrleans  about  1808.  He  was  ed-  lished  by  Amar  (5  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1820).  The 
ucated  at  the  royal  college  of  Wantes,  France,  last  edition  of  his  (Eworm  lyriques  is  that  of 
and  studied  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  Manuel  (ISmo.,  Paris,  1852),  with  annotations, 
church,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  Roman  ROUSSEAU,  Jeah  Jacques,  a  French  philo- 
Oatholio  seminary  at  New  Orleans.  He  writes  sopher  and  author,  bom  in  Geneva,  June  28, 
both  in  French  and  English,  and  his  works  com-  1712,  died  at  Ermenonville,  near  Ciiantilly,  July 
prise  Lessm:anea,pohiesAm,eriBavaea(Pariaa:aA  8,  1778.  The  son  of  awatchmaker  of  erratic 
N'ewOr!eaa3,1841);  "WildFlowers,"  avolumo  habits,  and  hia  birth  having  cost  his  mother 
of  sacred  poetry  (1848);  a  prose  treatise  in  de-  her  life,  he  was  bronght  up  by  one  of  hia  pater- 
fence  of  monasticism  entitled  La  Thebwide.en  nal  annts,  attended  for  a  little  while  a  school 
Amirigue,  ou  apologie  de  la  ide  aoUtaire  et  con-  where  he  learned  scarcely  any  thing,  and  de- 
templative  (1853),  &c. — FEAugora  Dominique,  rived  all  his  notions  of  the  world  from  reading 
brotherof  the  preceding,  born  in  New  Orleans,  Plutarch's  "Lives"  and  Richardson's  novels, 
Jan.  S,  1810,  was  also  educated  at  Nantes,  Becoming  a  clerk  to  a  mimicipal  ofBcer,  he 
studied  law  in  the  ofBee  of  William  Rawle  in  soon  proved  incompetent  for  his  duties,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  returning  to  France  pub-  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver ;  hut  being  ill 
lished  there  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  Les  treated  by  his  master,  he  ran  away,  and  when 
MeschofMeennea.  He  has  written  a  work,  both  scarcely  15  wandered  through  Savoy.  At 
in  French  and  Englisti,  on  the  Choctaw  nation,  Anneoy  he  met  Madame  de  Warens,  who  took 
ROUSSEAU,  Jeaw  Baptistb,  a  Frenidi  lyric  pity  on  him  and  received  him  into  her  house, 
poet,  born  in  Paris,  April  6, 1670,  died  in  Brus-  Hei-self  a  recent  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
aels,  May  15, 1741.  Thongh  the  son  of  a  shoe-  faith,  she  procured  his  admission  into  the  hoa- 
niaker,  he  was  well  educated,  secured  the  favor  pital  or  college  of  the  catechnmens  at  Turin, 
of  Boilean,  and  was  introduced  to  tlie  most  where  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  became 
elegant,  if  not  the  most  respectable  circles  of  tired  of  the  seclusion  to  which  he  was  subject- 
French  society,  where  his  wit,  lively  sarcasm,  ed,  and,  chieiiy  in  order  to  regain  his  freedom, 
and  easy  poetical  efiiisions  made  him  a  favorite,  formally  renounced  the  Calvinism  in  which  he 
When  about  30  or  33  years  old,  he  went  to  had  been  reared  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
London  as  private  secretary  of  Marshal  Tallard,  Leaving  the  hospital  with  scarcely  any  pecuni- 
and  on  hia  return  home  devoted  himself  to  ary  means,  he  was  compelled  to  engage  as  a 
literature.  His  first  comedy,  Le  eafe  (1694),  servant  to  the  countess  de  Vercellis,  and  then 
had  but  indifferent  success.  LefiatUwe  (1696),  tj>  M.  de  Gonvon,  first  equerry  to  the  queen  of 
a  6-act  play  in  verse,  had  a  better  fortune  j  Sardinia.  By  the  advice  of  a  wandering  mu- 
but  when  his  father  oame  into  the  green-  sician  with  whom  he  became  acquainted,  he 
room  to  congratulate  him,  he  contemptuously  afterward  presented  himself  at  Lausanne  as  a 
turned  away,  saying:  "I  do  not  know  that  music  teacher,  although  he  had  scarcely  any 
man."  Two  operas,  /ospji,  dm  la  toUon  d^or  notion  of  the  art.  He  made  but  a  scanty  liv- 
(1996),  and  V&nva  et  Adonis  (1697),  were  ing  by  it,  and  was  more  than  once  at  his  wit's 
coldly  received ;  and  his  dramatic  career  closed  end.  During  this  period  he  occasionally  vis- 
in  1700  with  Le  capridenx,  a  decided  failure,  ited  his  patroness,  Mme.  de  Warens,  by  whom 
Ho  now  wrote  virulent  satires  in  the  shape  of  he  was  always  welcomed  either  at  Chamb6ry, 
songs.  Which  were  very  popular,  and  afterward  whither  she  had  removed,  or  at  her  country 
attempted  to  give  imitations  of  the  psalms,  seat,  Les  Charmettes.  In  1733  he  repaired  to 
which  were  greatly  admired.  His  "Sacred  Paris  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  there;  but 
Odes  "  are  incontrovortibly  his  best  perform-  notwithstanding  the  letters  of  introduction  he 
ances;  bat  licentious  poems  and  wOrldly  brought  with  him,  he  coald  not  find  a  situation, 
epigrams  also  flowed  ftbm  the  pen  which  On  iSs  return  Mme.  de  Warens  received  him 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  God.  again  into  her  honsehold,  and  the  most  inti- 
Becomin?  involved  in  suits  for  slander,  ho  was  mate  relations  were  established  between  them, 
seutenoed  to  perpetual  banishment,  April  7,  Here  for  more  than  8  years  ho  had  leisure  to 
1712,  and  took  refuge  in  Switzerlwid,  where  make  up,  partly  at  least,  for  the  deficiencies 
ha  published  a  revised  edition  of  his  works,  of  his  former  education.  He  read  Virgil 
including  only  such  as  were  unobjectionable  in  and  Descartes,  Eacine  and  Newton,  F6n61on 
point  of  morals  and  religion.    In  1715  he  wont  and  the  learned  Father  Lamy.    Man  and  his 
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destinies  were  also  the  special  subject  of  hia  ofcensorof  civilization,"  and  everywhere  as- 
moditatlons.  A  severe  illness  that  preyed  upon  SMlin^  literature  and  art,  under  the  pretence 
him  when  he  was  24  jeara  old  also  contributed  of  bringing  back  mankind  to  wmplicity  and 
to  give  a  more  serious  direction  to  his  thoughts,  vh^ne.  In  accordance  with  his  principles,  he 
In  1T40,  ashamed  of  his  indolent  mode  of  life,  rtijeoted  fine  linen  and  Bilk  clothing,  and  adopt- 
and  hnrt  by  the  preference  Mme.  de  Wareng  ed  coarser  garments ;  moreover,  to  procure  a 
evinced  for  another  man,  he  determined  to  living  independent  of  his  literary  work,  he  an- 
leave  his  peaceful  retreat,  and  through  her  in-  nounced  himself  as  a  copyist  of  music,  and  cus- 
flueaoe  obtained  a  sitnation  as  instructor  in  the  tomera  flocked  to  his  humble  rooms.  Among 
family  of  M.  de  Mahly,  the  grand  provost  of  the  eseays  he  now  wrote,  the  Bucours  sur 
Lyons.  There  he  remained  a  year,  after  which,  I'ee&nomie  politique,  which  appeared  ia  the 
biddmg  a  last  farewell  to  Mme.  de  Warens,  he  UntychpSdte,  is  a  strange  mirture  of  conserva- 
started  for  Paris  again.  He  had  invented  a  tive  principles  and  revolutionary  sentiments, 
new  system  of  musical  notation,  by  which  he  In  ITSS  he  produced  his  Devin  du  milage,  an 
expected  to  make  a  fortune  in  the  French  opera,  whose  artless  melody  won  general  ad- 
metropolis;  but  he  finally  thought  himself  miration.  It  was  immediately  performed  at 
fortonate  to  become  private  secretary  to  M.  de  court,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  quarrel 
Montaigu,  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice,  then  going  on  between  the  supporters  of  Ital- 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  After  many  ian  and  BVench  music.  Grimm  had  already 
quarrels  theyseparated  in  a  rage,  and  Eousseau  published  two  witty  pamphlets  in  behalf  of  the 
returned  to  Pans.  He  was  now  introduced  to  former,  when  Rousseau  came  ont  in  his  Letbti 
M.  Dupin  de  Francueil,  a  celebrated  financier,  iiir  la  munqve  M-anfaise,  which  shook  the  mu- 
at  whose  house  ho  met  many  of  the  literary  sical  and  literary  world  to  its  foundations,  and 
characters  of  the  time,  and  became  intimate  so  much  wounded  the  national  vanity,  that  he 
with  Didei-ot  and  Grimm.  He  tried  in  vain  to  was  on  the  eve  of  bein^  exiled  from  France, 
bring  out  Lei  mineg  galanteg,  a  light  opera,  of  In  1753  appeared  his  Imetiurs  sur  Vorigme  dt 
which  both  words  and  music  were  nis.  In  Vinigalite  parmi  leg  hommes,  sent  to  the  acad- 
1745  the  duke  de  Eiohelieu  intrusted  him  with  emy  of  Dyon,  and  not  rewarded  with  a  prize  on 
revising  £a  reine  de  Navarre,  an  opera  by  Vol-  account  of  its  vehement  attacks  on  despotism, 
taire  and  Rameau  ;  but  he  received  no  com-  hut  eagerly  sought  by  the  reading  public  Being 
penaationforit.  Neither  a  lively  comedy,  i^Toj-  nowa  celebrated  man,  he  paid  a  shortvisitto 
erne,  which  he  presented  at  the  Italian  theatre,  his  native  town,  which  he  had  left  as  a  vagrant, 
nor  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Eneydo-  He  was  honorably  received  there,  and  in  order 
yedie  du  18'  deele^  were  pwd  for,  and  he  was  to  regain  his  rights  as  a  citizen  he  again  era- 
reduced  to  becoming  secretary  to  M.  and  Mme.  braced  Calvinism.  Henceforth  he  added  to  his 
Dupin,  each  of  whom  was  preparing  to  write  name  the  title  of  "  citizen  of  Geneva."  In  1756 
ft  book,  at  a  salary  of  800  or  900  livres  a  year,  hebecame  involved  in  bickerings  with  Voltaire; 
He  now  began  to  live  in  intimate  relations  with  and  because  the  latter,  who  was  then  living  at 
ThSrfise  Levasseur,  an  uninteresting  girl,  whom  his  country  seat  of  Les  D^lices,  exercised  con- 
ha  had  known  some  years  previous,  when  she  siderable  influence  in  Geneva,  Rousseau  gave 
was  a  servant  at  a  fourth-rate  hotel  in  one  of  up  all  idea  of  returning  there.  He  now  went 
the  lowest  districts  of  Paris.  Meanwhile  he  to  live  in  a  cottage  built  for  him  by  his  friend 
was  introduced  by  his  employer  to  Mme  d'Epi-  Mme.  d'fepinay  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency, 
Day,  and  participated  in  the  amusements  at  and  smce  celebrated  under  the  name  of  L'li- 
that  lady's  house,  and  especially  at  her  country  mitage.  Here  he  spent  19  months,  chiefly  in 
seat  of  La  Chevrette,  near  8t.  Denis  He  writing  a  novel,  JuUe,  mi  la  noutelU  Hithlse, 
wrote  for  her  a  light  comeSy,  Vengagemeat  m  which  he  more  than  once  gave  utterance  to 
tbm&Taire,  which  was,  as  a  contemporary  said,  a  passion  for  Mme.  d'Epinay's  sister-in-law, 
"the  work  of  a  man  of  wit  and  a  strange  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
man,"andinwhichhehimself  perhirmed  He  with  St,  Lambert.  This  and  some  other  pri- 
was  however  still  unknown  as  a  writer,  when  vate  matters  gave  rise  to  unpleasant  reports, 
in  1749  the  academy  of  Dijon  offered  a  prize  sut>picionB,  and  discontents,  which  were  em- 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  question  "  Whether  bittered  on  one  side  by  Thfir^se,  his  mistress, 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  has  con-  and  on  the  other  by  Grimm,  his  former  Mend, 
tributed  to  corrupt  or  improve  the  morals  of  who  had  secretly  become  his  enemy.  In  Deo. 
mankind  ?"  He  eagerly  caught  at  the  subject,  1757,  he  abruptly  left  his  cottage,  and,  without 
and,  taking  the  first  alternalave,  wrote  a  dis-  faking  notice  of  the  reports  circulated  against 
course  in  which  he  assailed  civilization  in  a  him,  repaired  to  a  small  honse  which  he  had 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence.  This  dis-  rented  at  Mont  Louis,  near  Montmorency, 
course  gained  the  prize  and  created  an  unheard  About  the  same  time  he  broke  with  Diderot, 
of  sensation  among  the  reading  public ;  its  whom  he  charged  with  treachery,  anil  misan- 
anthor  was  at  once  ranked  among  the  great  thropy  became  a  fixed  disease  of  his  mind, 
writers  of  the  age.  He  now  became  a  lion,  This  seemed,  however,  but  to  give  a  new  im- 
and,  though  awkward  in  his  mannei-s,  was  wel-  pulse  to  his  genius ;  in  his  new  abode  he  eom- 
comed  in  society.  He  mingled  freely  in  the  pleted  La  mouvelle  JTUinae,  which  appeared  in 
world,  contentiEg  himself  with  playing  the  part  1759,  and  then  wrote  in  succession  his  Lettn 
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iur  U*  ipeclaelea,  or  rather  "  Letter  against  tlie  Franne  and  spending  a  few  days  in.  the  liospi- 
Theatre,"  which  he  addressed  to  D'Alembert ;  table  house  of  the  prince  of  Oonti  at  Paris,  he 
£e  contrat  social,  oil,  princimea  du  droit  poli-  reached  London  in  Jan,  1766,  and  a  few  weeks 
tique ;  and  Emile,  ou  de  VidtKOtion.  Mean-  later  went  to  Mr.  Davenport's  in  Staffordshire, 
while  new  friends  came  to  him  in  his  solitude,  where  a  private  residence  haii  been  provided 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  Luxembourg,  who  for  him.  Hume  was  about  procuring  a  pen- 
were  residing  at  the  castle  of  Montmorency,  sion  fi-um  the  king,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
endeavored  to  soften  his  growing  hatred  of  forebode  a  happy  fliture.  But  soon  suspicions 
mankind ;  the;  even  succeeded  in  bringing  him  arose  in  the  diseased  mind  of  Bonsseau  ;  his 
to  their  chateau,  where  he  was  introduced  to  new  patron  did  not  perhaps  evince  the  needed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  prince  of  Oonti,  the  forbearance ;  angry  letters  were  exchanged ; 
countess  of  BoufBera,  and  M.  de  Malesherhes,  and  EouBseaa  henceforth  looted  on  Hume  as  a 
then  the  censor  of  the  press  in  France.  Iliey  willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  who 
all  cordially  interested  themselves  in  his  wef-  were  conspiring  against  his  honor  and  even 
fare ;  and  when  ^mile  was  ready  for  the  press,  his  life.  In  a  fit  of  passion  he  left.  Mr.  Daven- 
it  waa  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  dnke  of  port's  house,  stopped  for  a  while  at  Wotton, 
Luxembourg,  under  the  personal  supervision  then  for  several  days  wandered  about  England, 
of  Malesherbes.  But  this  work  brought  a  ter-  writing  insane  letters  to  the  ministers,  and 
rible  storm  upon  its  author:  the  parliament  of  finally  reached  Dover,  whence  he  sailed  in  haste 
Pai'is,  seizing  upon  some  objectionable  speonla-  for  France.  From  Calais  he  went  to  Amiens, 
tions  on  religion  and  morality,  declared  the  where  he  exchanged  civilities  with  Gresset,  the 
book  to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  decreed  poet ;  then  to  Flenry,  the  country  seat  of  the 
that  it  sbonld  be  torn  and  burned  within  the  marqnla  of  Mirabeau,  father  of  the  great 
precincts  of  the  court  house,  and  ordered  the  orator ;  then  to  Trie,  where  the,  prince  of 
arrest  of  its  author.  Kousseau  was  willing  to  Oonti  urged  him  to  remain.  Nowhere  oonld 
surrender  himself  to  appear  before  the  parlia-  he  be  persuaded  to  stop ;  everywhere  he  im- 
ment;  but  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  hia  aginedhimself  surroundedhy  plottingenemies. 
friends,  he  fled  for  safety,  thus  beginning  the  He  at  last  repaired  to  Bourgoin,  a  small  town  in 
nnaettled  life  in  which  he  continued  to  the  Dauphin^ ;  and  there  in  the  presence  of  two 
end.  Geneva,  instead  of  offering  him  an  asy-  witnesses  he  took  formally  as  his  "  wife"  the 
lam,  followed  the  example  of  the  French  par-  woman  with  whom  he  had  been  living  for 
liament ;  l!!mile  was  condemned,  and  Rousseau  years.  With  plans  for  the  future  ever  chang- 
espelled  from  the  territory  of  the  republic,  ing,  he  now  began  to  write  the  autobiography 
He  in  disgust  dropped  his  title  of  citizen,  and  so  celebrated  nnder  the  title  of  "  Confessions," 
took  refuge  in  the  canton  of  NeufcMtel,  which  he  intended  to  be  a  triumphant  vindica- 
which  then  belonged  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  tion  of  his  own  career.  FnU  of  this  idea,  he 
and  had  Lord  Keith  as  its  governor.  The  retui-ned  to  Paris,  where,  although  the  sentence 
Scottish  exile  felt  strong  sympathy  for  the  of  the  parliament  was  still  in  force  against 
proscribed  writer,  forced  him  to  accept  the  him,  he  was  allowed  to  settle  quietly.  In  pur- 
grant  of  a  small  pension,  and  permitted  him  suance  of  his  design,  he  went  into  society  and 
to  settle  at  Motiers-Travers.  Here  Boussean  frequently  read  there  parts  of  his  "  Oonfes- 
hoped  to  find  quiet  and  seclusion ;  but  his  op-  sions,"^ which  made  such  a  sensation  that  Mme. 
ponents  were  stUt  active.  A  severe  censure  d'Epinayprocnred  an  orderfrom  the  police  for 
which  the  ai'chbishop  of  Paris  passed  upon  the  suppression  of  the  readings.  This  last 
Mmile  drew  from  him  an  eloquent  reply  in  blow  weighed  heavily  on  him ;  his  misanthropy 
his  Lettre  dM.de  Beaumont ;  while  in  his  became  more  gloomy  than  ever,  occasionally 
Lett/res  de  la  montagne  (1764)  he  answered  the  urging  him  to  acts  bordering  on  insanity.  His 
charges  brought  against  him  in  Geneva,  and  latter  years  were  however  marked  by  works 
bitterly  denounced  the  aristocracy  of  that  which  prove  that  his  mental  powers  were  un- 
city.  Many  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  now  impaired,  such  as  his  Coniidmtliona  upon  the 
violently  assailed  him,  and  the  pastor  of  Mo-  government  of  Poland,  and  the  JProraenadea  du 
tiers-TraversincitedhisparishionerBtoturnhim  rireur  mUtaire.  Six  weeks  previous  to  his 
out  of  their  village.  The  unfortunate  refugee,  death  he  had  consented  to  repair  to  the  coim- 
bereft  of  the  protection  of  Lord  Keith,  who  try  seat  of  M.  de  Girardin  at  Ermenonville. 
had  returned  to  Prussia,  was  obI%ed  to  fly  be-  The  beauty  of  the  surroundii^  country,  the 
fore  the  threats  and  violence  to  which  he  was  kindness  of  his  entertainers,  and  the  cheerful- 
daily  exposed.  He  went  to  the  island  of  St.  nessof  their  children,  had  a  refreshing  influence 
Pierre  in  the  Jake  of  Bienne;  but  an  order  otihismind,andheseemed toberevivingwhen, 
from  the  senat*  of  Bern  prevented  him  from  84  days  after  Voltaire's  death,  an  apoplectic 
settling  there.  He  started  for  Berlin,  where  stroke,  it  is  believed,  carried  him  away.  Bn- 
he  was  sure  to  find  the  patronage  of  Lord  morsofsuicidewerefreelycirculatedontliisun- 
Keith;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Strasbourg  he  was  expected  termination  of  so  tronhled  a  life;  but 
enthusiastically  received,  and  yiel^ng  to  the  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
advice  of  his  friends  he  accepted  the  invitation  charge.  He  was  buried  in  the  islwid  of  Pop- 
of  David  Hume,  who  offered  him  a  safe  asylum  lars,  within  the  limits  of  M.  de  Girardin's 
In  EnglMid.    After  passing  anmoleated  through  estate.    During  the  revolution  the  constituent 
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asaemblj  decided  by  a  nearly  tuianimons  vote  he  snccessively  produced  the  tragedies  "TFlys- 

that  a  statue  should  he  erected  in  honor  of  sea,"  "Thn  Kojal  Convert,"  "Jane  Shore"  (a 

Eousseau ;    and  his  remains  were  aftei'ward  professed  but  not  very  successfiil  imitation  of 

transported  to  the   Pantheon.    In  1815  the  Shaiespearo),  and  "  Lady  Jane  Grey."    He 

place  consecrated  hy  his  grave  was  respected  also  translated  the  PharsaUa  of  Lncan,  gener- 

oy  the  invading  armies  of  Europe.    The  most  ally  considered  the  best  of  his  productions, 

valuable  edition  of  his  works  is  tnat  of  Musset-  In  1709  hepnblisted  an  edition  of  BhakeBpeare 

Pathay  (23  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1823-'6),  inclnd-  (T  vols.  8vo.),  with  the  first  biography  of  the 

ing  a  history  of  his  life  and  works  by  the  edi-  poet.    In  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne,  Rowe  waa 

tor.    Others  have  been  published  by  Tillenave  under  secretary  of  state  for  a  short  time.    On 

and  Depping  (8  vols,  Svo.,  1817),  Petitain  (32  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  created  lau- 

vols.  8vo,,  1819-'20),  Auguia  (2iS  vols.  8vo.,  reate,  Aug.  1,  1715,  and  received  an  ofiioe  in 

182Be(  »eg.),  and  more  recently  in  Didot's  Ofteft  the  customs.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster 

(TtsMDra  de,  la  lUteraturE  Franfcme  (4  vols,  abbey,  and  for  the  morrament  which  his  widow 

lai'ge  8fo.).     Among  the  numerous  biograph-  raised  to  his  meniory  Pope  wrote  an  epitaph, 
ical  and  critical  essays  upon  Rousseau,  may       ROWLEY,  Wilwam,  an  English  dramatist 

be  mentioned  the  able  papers  published  in  the  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  lived  through  the 

Beuue  iea  deux  mondes  (1852-8)  by  St.  Maro  reign  of  James  I.,  and  died  in  that  of  Charles 

Girardin,  under  the  title,  Eovisemi,  sa  vie  et  am  I.     He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  belonged 

ouvragm.  to  the  royal  company  of  players,  excelled  in 

EOUSSILLOK    See  PYBtufiEs-OEiE-rpALEs.  comedy,  and  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 

EOTJSSY,  GiKODBT  DE.    See  Gieodet-Two-  with  all  the  poets  and  wits  of  his  time,  many 

SOH.  of  whom  he  assisted  in  the' preparation  of  playa 

ROWAN^a  W.  eo.  of  K.  C,  bordered  partly  for  the  stage,  and  from  some  of  whom  he  him- 
on  the  E.  by  the  Yadkin,  and  W.  E.  hy  the  self  received  a  helping  hand.  Thus,  "A  Fair 
South  Yadkin  ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Quarrel"  is  by  T.  ifiddleton  and  W.  Eowley; 
in  1860,  14,586,  of  whom  3,929  were  slaves.  "The  Witch  of  Edmonton"  is  by  Rowley,  Deck- 
It  has  an  uneven  surface  and  a  generally  fer-  er,  and  Ford;  "The  Old  Law"  is  hy  Mas- 
tile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  86,613  singer,  Middleton,  and  Rowley ;  "  Fortune  by 
bushels  of  wheat,  640,637  of  Indian  com,  141,-  Land  and  Sea"  is  by  Heywood  and  Eowley ; 
482  of  oats,  and  854  bales  of  cotton.  There  and  it  is  stated  that  in  his  own  play  entitled 
were  28  grist  mills,  35  saw  mills,  1  cotton  and  "  The  Birth  of  Merlin,"  Eowley  received  some 
1  woollen  factory,  7  tanneries,  82  churches,  assistance  IVom  Shakespeare.  Lamb  speaks  of 
and  2,863  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Eowley,  in  comparison  with  Massinger,  as  the 
Salisbury.  finer  genius  of  ttie  two,  and  lands  his  "exqni- 

EOWE,  Elizabeth,  an  EngUsh  authoi-ess,  siteness  of  moral  sensibility." 
bom  in  Ilchester  in  1674,  died  in  1737.  She  EOXBUEGHSHIEE,  a  border  county  of 
was -the  daughter  of  a  dissenting  minister  Scotland,  bounded  K.  hy  Berwickshire,  E.  and 
named  Singer.  In  1709  she  was  married  to  S.  by  the  N.  counlaes  of  England,  and  S.  W. 
Thomas  Eowe,  the  author  of  a  supplement  to  and  W.  by  Dumfries  and  SSkirk;  area,  606 
Plutarch's  "Lives,"  who  died  in  1715.  Her  sg.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  81,642.  Jedburgh,  Kelso, 
works  comprise  "  Poems  on  Several  OcoaBions,  Hawick,  and  Melrose  are  the  chief  towns.  The 
by  Philomela"  (1696) ;  "Friendship  in  Death,  principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  Teviot. 
or  Twenty  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Liv-  The  Cheviot  hills  extend  from  the  E.  extremity 
ing"  (1728);  "  Letters,  Moral  and  Entertaining,  of  the  county  to  the  S.  W.,  and  atfoi-d  excellent 
in  Prose  and  Terse"  (1729-'31);  "Joseph,  a  pasturage.  In  1856,  126,113  acres  were  under 
Poem"  (1736) ;  and  "Devout  Exercises  of  the  crop,  and  there  were  about  450,000  sheep  in 
Heart,"  published  after  her  death  by  Dr.  Isaac  the  county.  Some  of  the  farms  are  8,000  acres 
Watts.  Her  "Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose  in  extent,  and  1,000  acres  is  not  an  uncommon 
and  Terse,"  were  published  in  17S9  (2  vols.  size.  Woollen  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
8vo.).  Her  "  Letters  from  the  Dead  "  and  "  De-  Eosburghshire  is  very  rich  in  remains  of  mo- 
vent Exercises"  are  still  reprinted.  naatio  munificence.    In  the  days  of  border 

EOWE,  HroHOLAs,  an  English  dramatist,  horn  warfare  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody 

at  Little  Barford,  Bedfordshire,  about  1673,  fight,  and  Scotthasmademanyof  its  traditions 

died  Deo.  6,  1718.    He  was  educated  under  familiar  to  the  world. 

Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster,  and  studied  law,  but  EOXBURY,  a  city  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
turned  his  attention  to  belles-lettres,  especially  about  2^  m.  from  Boston,  with  which  it  is  con- 
to  poetry.  When  26  years  old  he  composed  a  neoted  by  horse  railroads  plying  over  Boston 
successful  tragedy  called  "The  Ambitious  Step-  Neck;  pop.  in  1860,  25,187.  It  has  a  very 
mother."  In  1702  appeared  his  tragedy  of  diversified  surface,  presenting  within  narrow 
"Tamerlane,"  upon  which,  according  to  Dr.  limits  a  remarkable  alternation  of  hills  and 
Johnson,  he  valued  himself  most.  In  1708  he  hollows.  These  characteristics  afford  a  great 
brought  out  "The  Pair  Penitent,"  founded  variety  of  scenery  and  rare  opportunity  for  pic- 
npon  "  The  Fatal  Dowry"  of  Massinger,  and  in  tureaque  building  sites,  advantages  of  which  the 
1706  the  comedy  of  "  The  Biter,"  wiiich  was  a  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston  have  largely  availed 
^nal  f^ure.  Between  this  time  and  his  death  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  only  a  favorite  place 
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for  their  residences,  but  muoh  resorted  to  as  a  voted  timself  to  legri  studies  in  Paris,  and  at 

drive.    Forest  Hills  cemetery,  belonging  to  the  tbe  age  of  30  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of 

city,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  new  town  of  that  city.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 

West  Eoxbury,  is  a  very  beautiful  burial  place  he  attached  bimeelf  at  first  to  the  party  of  Dan- 

of  100  acres.    In  1855  Eosbnry  had  28  forges,  ton,  represented  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 

4  steam  engine  and  boiler  manufactorieSt  and  the  Isle  of  Paris  in  the  first  organized  manici- 

otliersforcottoaandwoollen  machinery,  starch,  pality,  and  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  the 

paints,  glue,  lead,  &c.     There  are  also  3  cord-  commune  under  the  mayoralties  of  Bailly  and 

ago  factories,  a  oai^pet  factory,  a  manufactory  Petion,'  but  after  Ang.  10,  ITflS,  was  proscribed 

of  goods  from  flax  cotton,  and  an  organ  factory,  as  a  moderate.    He  took  refuge  in  Sommepnis, 

It  has  2  banks,  a  savings  hank,  2  weekly  news-  narrowly  escaped  the  search  of  the  committee 

papers,  and  1 1  churches,  via. :  2  Baptist,  4  Oon-  of  pnblic  safety,  and,  despairing  of  the  estab- 

gregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Eoraan  lishment  of  a  republic,  engaged  in  correspond- 

Oatholic,  and  1  UniversaJist.     Beside  an  Eng-  ence  with  the  royalist  council  in  Paris.    In 

lish  high  school,  4  grammar  and  36  primary  1T9T  he  was  elected  to  tlie  council  of  500  by 

schools,  it  has  a  free  Latin  school  supported  by  the  department  of  Marne,  which  he  afterward 

funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees.     This  institu-  represented  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  during 

tion  was  founded  in  1645,  and  will  be  50  years  the  restoration  and  the  reign  of  Lonis  Philippe, 

hence  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  kind  in  He  was  the  medium  of  the  overtures  which 

New  England.    A  history  of  the  school  has  twice  passed  between  the  first  consul  and  tlie 

recently  been  published.    Eosbuvy  is  the  biith-  count  of  Provence,  each  suggesting  the  abdioa- 

place  of  Joseph  Warren,  so  distinguished  in  tion  of  the  other  with  compensatory  honors; 

oar  revolutionary  history.     It  was  for  many  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he 

years  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  John  Eliot,  reuonneed  politics  and  lived  in  seclusion,  till  in 

the  apostle  to  the  Indiana,  whose  remains  ai-e  1811  he  was  ajipointed  professor  of  the  history 

in  the  "ministers'  tomb"  in  the  old  burial  of  philosophy  in  the  Sorbo»ne.    His  lectures 

ground.    The  township  of  West  Eoibury,  eon-  were  inten-upted  by  the  ^pfoaoh  of  the  alUed 

taining  the  villages  of  West  P.oibury  and  Ja-  armies  to  Paris  in  March,  1814,  and  were  never 

malca  Plain,  was  set  off  in  1853.  resumed ;  and  tliere  have  been  preserved  only 

EOSOLANI,  or  Ehoxolabi.    See  Saema-  two  of  them  complete,  with*a  few  fragments. 

iTA.  After  the  second  restoration  he  entered  the 

EOT,  EAMMOHntf.    See  Eammohus  Eot.  chamber  of  deputies,  and  was  appointed  presi- 

KOY,  William,  a  British  geodesist,  died  ia  dent  of  the  committee  of  public   instruction. 

London,  July  1,  1790.    After  the  suppression  As  a  liberal  roydist,  and  the  acknowledged 

of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  Eoy,  then  colonel,  was  founder  and  chief  of  the  party  of  the  doePri- 

hitrusted  with  the  exploration  and  mapping  naires^  he  for  a  time  supported  the  ministry  of 

out  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  for  the  purpose  Deoazes.     The  most  eloquent  of  his  disoonraes 

of  establishing  military  posts,  but  this  work  was  was  delivered  in  1836  against  the  proposed  law 

stopped  by  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1765.  of  sacrilege,  which  would  have  required  of 

After  the  peace  of  1783  a  series  of  trigonomel^  every  citizen  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Oatho- 

rical  measurements  were  undertaken  for  the  lie  faith.    In  1837  he  was  chosen  by  7  electoral 

purpose  of  determining  the  exact  differences  colleges  at  once  to  the  chamber,  of  which  ho 

between  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Paris  was  appointed  president  in  1838.    About  the 

and  Greenwich,  and  the  superintendence  of  same  time  he  succeeded  Laplace  ia  the  French 

that  portion  of  the  work  between  Greeawioh  academy.     He  withdrew  finally  into   privacy 

and  Dover  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  after  the  retirement  of  the  MoM  administratioa 

Eoy,    This  work,  completed  in  1788,  was  the  in  1839.    The  master  of  Cousin  and  Jouffroy 

first  of  the  ordnance  trigonometriotJ  surveys  in  speculative  philosophy,  and  of  Guizot  and 

carried  on  over  the  United  Kingdom.    On  ac-  De  Tocc[«eville  in  political  science,  he  Jms  left 

count  of  his  health  he  was  obliged  to  spend  no  permanent  recoi'd  of  himself  at  all  coiTe- 

tbe  winter  of  1789-90  in  Lisbon,  but  died  spending  to  his  personal  reputation  and  au- 

shortly  after  his  return,  before  his  paper  in  the  thority.     His   philosophical  writings,  chiefly 

"Philosophical  Transactions"  on  this  work  had  fragmentary,  in  an  ori^nal  and  picturesque 

been  finished.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  style,  are  published  with  Jouffroy's  translation 

deputy  quartermaster-general,  colonel  of  the  of  the  works  of  Eeid. 
SOtli  regiment  of  infantry,  and  surveyor-gen-        EUATAIT.    See  Bat  IslasiiS. 
eral  of  the  coast.    After  his  death  the  London        EUBEi^S,  Petkb  Padl,  a  Flemish  punter, 

society  of  antiquaries  published  in  17S3  a  work  born  in  Siegen,  Westphalia,  June  29,  1677,  - 

of  his  on  the  Eoman  camps  of  Scotland,  under  died  in  Antwerp,  May  30,  1640.    His  hirth- 

the  title  of  "  The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  day  occurring  on  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  and 

Romans  in  Forth  Britain."  St.  Paul,  he  was  named  after  those  apostles. 

EOYEE-OOLLAED.PierebPatfl,  a  French  His  parents,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  re- 
statesman  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Sommepnis,  ligious  and  political  troubles  of  the  Low  Ooun- 
Ohampagne,  June  23,  1768,  died  in  OhSteaa-  tries  into  a  temporary  exile,  established  tliem- 
vieux,  Loire-et-Cher,  Sept.  4,  1845.  He  was  selves  soon  after  his  birth  in  Cologne,  where 
educated  at  Chaumont  and  at  St.  Omer,  de-  Eabens  resided  until  the  age  of  10.    He  then 
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accompanied  his  motiier  to  Antwerp,  and  in  whom  he  was  tenderly  attaehed,  and  whose 
hb  ISth  year  was  placed  with  Van  Hfeglit,  a  portrMt  he  frequently  introdnced  into  his 
landscape  painter.  Subsequently,  after  spend-  works.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  by 
Ing  some  time  with  Van  Oort,  he  completed  the  infanta  Isabella  to  the  Hague  to  negotiate 
his  art  education  in  the  studio  of  Otto  Tan  withSirBalthazarGerbier,  the  agent  of  Charles 
Veen,  by  whose  advice  he  repaired  in  1600  to  I.  of  England;  and  in  the  antumn  of  1628  he 
Italy,  furnished  with  letters  of  reoommenda-  revisited  Spain  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  re- 
tion  from  the  archduke  Albert,  then  viceroy  mainiag  there  until  April,  1629.  During  this 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  his  consort,  the  in-  visit  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  IV.  secretary 
faiita  Isabella.  Of  unusual  promise  in  his  art,  to  the  privy  council,  an  office  subsequently 
he  was  also  well  informed  in  many  branches  granted  in  reversion  to  hia  eldest  son,  Albert, 
of  polite  learning,  of  handsome  person,  digni-  Scarcely  had  he  returned  to  Flanders,  wlien 
fied  bearing,  and  accomplished  manners.  Mak-  he  was  despatched  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
ing  Venice  his  first  halting  place,  "he  com-  England.  During  his  residence  there,  which 
ponnded,"  says  Fnseli,  "  from  the  splendor  of  terminated  in  Feb.  1630,  he  distingnished  him- 
Paul  Veronese  and  the  glow  of  Tintoretto  that  self  not  less  by  diplomatic  finesse  than  by  as- 
florid  system  of  mannered  magnifloence  which  aiduitj  in  the  practice  of  his  art ;  and  his  alle- 
is  the  element  of  his  art  and  the  principle  of  gory  of  "  Peace  and  War,"  now  in  the  British 
his  school."  At  this  time  he  became  known  nationalgallery,  with otherworks, was  painted 
to  Vincenzio  di  Gonzaga,  the  dnke  of  Mantua,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  king.  The  latter 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  in  return  luiiighted  lim  in  Whitehall,  present- 
chamber  and  court  painter,  and  who  in  1605  ing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  royd  sword 
sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Philip  III.  and  a  massive  gold  chain.  Returning  to  Ant- 
of  Spain.  He  was  received  with  great  favor  weij  loaded  with  distinctions,  he  was  married, 
at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  painted  por-  in  Deo,  1630,  to  Helena  Forman,  a  beautiful 
traits  of  the  king  and  the  principal  grandees,  girl  of  16.  He  now  occupied,  in  point  of  for- 
beside  many  historical  pieces,  and  after  re-  tune,  rank,  and  public  estunafion,  the  moat  dis- 
turning  to  Italy  resided  successively  in  Rome,  tingnished  position  probably  ever  attained  by 
Milan,  and  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  made  a  col-  any  artist ;  and  so  numerous  were  his  commis- 
lection  of  drawings  of  the  chief  edifices,  which  sions  from  crowned  heads  alone,  that  he  had 
was  subsequently  engraved  and  published  (2  time  for  little  more  than  designing  and  apply- 
Tols.  fol.,  1623).  The  serious  illness  of  his  ing  the  finishing  touches  to  the  pictures  which 
mother  in  1608  harried  him  back  to  Antwerp,  pass  under  his  name,  leaving  the  body  of  the 
where  the  archduke  Albert  gave  him  a  gracious  work  to  be  done  by  his  pupils  and  assistants, 
reception,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  remain  in  In  this  manner  were  executed  the  series  of 
Flanders,  appointed  him  conrt  painter,  with  pictures  representing  the  apotheosis  of  James 
the  privilege  of  residing  in  Antwerp.  Settling  I.  for  the  ceihng  of  the  banqueting  house  of 
in  tliat  city,  he  married  in  1609  his  first  wife,  Whitehall,  which  were  completed  in  1635, 
Elizabetii  Brants,  and  for  many  years  was  and  for  which  he  received  £3,000.  In  1683 
prosperously  ei^ged  in  his  profession.  Hia  he  was  sent  on  another  embassy  to  Hol- 
piotui-es  painted  at  this  period  are  considered,  land,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
both  in  composition  and  finish,  his  most  pleas-  the  infanta.  This  was  his  last  public  service, 
ing  productions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rap-  and  a  few  years  later  he  became  in  a  great 
idly  increasing  demand  for  them,  it  is  probable  measnre  incapacitated  for  work  by  severe  at- 
that  the  greater  part  were  executed  wholly  by  tacks  of  the  gout,  which  frequently  assailed 
himself.  In  his  later  works  he  was  aided  by  his  hands,  rendering  him  unable  to  hold  a 
a  numerons  hand  of  pupils.  He  Uved  in  an  brush,  and  which  finally  caused  his  death, 
elegant  mansion  in  Antwerp,  built  by  himself  His  posthumous  collection  of  works  of  art,  in- 
and  stored  with  a  choice  collection  of  works  eluding  319  pictures,  is  said  to  have  produced 
of  ait,  Mid  his  prestige  as  conrtief  and  artist  £25,000.  The  pictures  ascribed  in  whole  or 
drew  aroond  him  pupils  from  all  parts  of  in  part  to  Eubens  amount,  accordii^  to  Smith's 
northern  Europe.  In  1630  he  was  oommia-  catalogue  raisonne,  to  the  enormous  number 
sioned  by  Maria  de'  Medici  to  decorate  the  gal-  of  1,800,  or,  estimating  the  number  of  years  he 
leiT'  of  the  palace  of  the  Lusembonrg  with  a  was  actnally  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  art, 
series  of  allegorical  compositions  illustrating  to  nearly  one  a  week.  Of  the  number  painted 
the  principal  events  in  her  career.  The  pic-  entirely  by  him  no  certwn  estimate  can  be 
tures,  31  in  mimber,  were  itt  great  part  ese-  made,  although,  judging  from  his  well  known 
cnted  by  his  most  eminent  pnpUa  from  sketches  industry,  his  ferttlity  of  invention,  and  facility 
prepared  by  him,  which  are  now  in  the  Pina-  of  execution,  such  pictures  must  be  numerous, 
tothefc  in  Munich.  While  in  Paris,  snperin-  They  comprise  history,  portraits,  landscapes, 
tending  the  detdls  of  this  commission,  Rubens  animds,  and  fruit  and  flower  pieces,  and  are 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  duke  of  Buck-  widely  dispersed  over  Europe,  the  collections 
ingham,  to  whom  he  disposed  of  his  entire  at  Antwerp,  Munich,  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  the 
collection  of  works  of  art  for  the  sum  of  100,-  Lonvre  being  particularly  rich.  The  iinest  m-e 
OOO  florins.  In  1626  he  was  for  a  time  ren-  still  in  Antwerp,  in  the  cathedral  of  which  city 
dered  inconsolable  by  the  death  of  hb  wife,  to  are  hb  well  known  "  Descent  from  the  Gross" 
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and  "  Elevation  of  the  Cross,"  the  former  be-  stream  would  be  marching  beyond  the  bounds 
ing  geaeraJIy  considered  liia  masteipieee.  In  of  his  province,  and  therefore  a  virtual  d&clara- 
the  academy  at  Antwerp  ai'e  many  of  the  pic-  tion  of  war,  it  is  said  that  Cjasar,  as  he  reached 
tures  executed  by  Rubens  in  his  eai-liest  and  its  brink,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  plunged 
best  period,  but  a  number  of  those  formerly  in  in,  exclaiming;  Jacta  est  aka{"Th.«  did  is  caaV). 
the  churches  have  been  removed  to  other  col-  There  haa  been  conBiderable  controversy  as  to 
lections.  The  Belvedere  in.  Vienna  contains  a  the  identiftcation  of  tliia  stream,  the  contest 
noble  altarpiece,  with  wings,  representing  the  being  between  the  rivers  Lnsa  and  Piumioino, 
"  Virgin  presenting  a  splendid  Eobe  to  St.  Ede-  the  latter  formed  by  3  smal!  streams,  the  most 
fonso;"  "St.  Ambrose  refusing  to  admit  the  Em-  important  of  which  is  the  Pisatello.  The  for- 
poror  Theodosins  into  the  Ohuroh ;"  and  two  mer  is  the  larger  and  more  southern,  and  in 
altai-pieees  representing  the  miracles  performed  1TB6  was  pronounced  to  be  the  stream  by  a 
by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  8t.  Francis  Xavier.  papal  bull,  and  in  consequence  has  been  called 
In thePinatothekat Mnniob, whichoontainsM  the  Eubicon.  Modem  geographers,  however, 
of  his  works,  are  two  illustrating  the  surprising  decidedly  favor  the  Fimnicino,  although  the 
energy  which  he  infused  into  his  delineations  of  subject  is  not  yet  entirely  cleared  up. 
human  action,  the  "  Battle  of  the  Amazons"  and  RTJBIKI,  Giovansi  Battista,  an  Italian 
thesmall  pictureof  the  "Fall  of  the  Damned."  singer,  bom  in  Eomano,  Bergamo,  in  1795, 
Scarcely  less  powerful,  though  in  a  different  died  there,  March  3, 18S4.  His  father,  a  teach- 
des^ee,  is  the  "  Village  ITSte"  in  the  Louvre,  or  of  mnsic,  placed  him  while  a  boy  with  an 
Tlie  British,  national  gallery  possesses  the  organist  near  Brescia,  who  speedily  reported 
"  Kape  of  the  Sabines,"  which  has  been  called  that  his  pupil  had  no  talent  for  singing.  Yonng 
"  a  perfect  nosegay  of  color,"  the  "  Judgment  Eubini  however  persevered  in  his  studies,  and 
of  Paris,"  and  several  other  works.  Animal  after  an  obscure  cweer  of  several  years  in  Lom- 
vigor,  in  the  representation  of  which  Rubens  bardy,  as  a  member  of  a  strolling  theatrical 
excelled,  is  seen  nowhere  with  more  effect  company,  made  his  debut  at  Brescia  in  1816 
than  in  his  bacchanal  feasts  and  mytholt^cal  with  great  success.  For  several  years  his  fame 
subjects  of  the  coarser  kind,  of  which  "  Castor  was  confined  to  Italy,  and  his  emoluments 
and  Pollux  carrying  off  the  Daughtera  of  Len-  were  moderate ;  but  after  his  appearance  at 
cippus,"  wonderful  for  its  flesh  coloring,  and  the  Italian  opera  house  in  Paris  in  1825  as 
"  Sleeping  Wood  Nymphs  surprised  by  Satyrs,"  Bamiro  in  Kossini's  Generentola,  he  rose  to  the 
in  the  Pinakothek,  are  eacellent  examples.  In  first  place  in  his  profession  as  a  tenor  singer, 
his  representations  of  the  human  figure  he  sel-  and  his  annual  earnings  were  enormous.  From 
dom  attempted  to  idealize,  and  his  Madonnas,  1831  to  1846  he  sang  principally  at  the  opera 
Mi^dalens,  and  female  saints  are  literally  imi-  houses  of  London,  Faiis,  and  St.  Petersbui^, 
tated  from  Flemish  types  of  womanhood.  As  and  in  the  latter  year  retired  with  a  large  for- 
an  animal  painter  he  ^owed  great  excellence,  tune  to  a  villa  near  Bergamo,  whei-e  he  passed 
and  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  particularly  com-  the  remainder  of  his  hfe.  His  voice,  a  tenor  of 
mends  his  lions  and  horses,  which,  he  observes,  remarkable  sweetneM,  extended  from  E  to  F 
"  perhaps  never  were  properly  represented  but  above  the  staff— a  compass  of  two  octaves  and 
by  him."  His  portraits  are  by  some  consid-  one  note — and  has  been  known  to  reach  as 
ered  superior  in  their  combinations  of  vigorous  high  as  G  above  the  staff.  He  excelled  in  the 
life  with  careful  handling  to  any  other  of  his  mnsic  of  Bellini,  and  was  almost  unrivalled  in 
produotions.  The  Oha^eau  de  paiUe,  in  the  the  expression  of  sorrow  and  tenderness.  He 
collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  numerous  was  an  indifferent  actor, 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  illus-  EUBLE,  a  Russian  silver  coin  and  imit  of 
tvate  his  skill  in  this  department.  Lastly  in  account.  Down  to  the  be^nning  of  the  15th 
his  landscapes  he  exhibited,  says  Kugler,  "the  century  value  was  counted  in  Russia  by  pel- 
same  juiciness  and  freshness,  the  same  full  tries ;  but  about  that  time  the  Russians  began 
luxuriant  life,  the  same  vigor  and  enthusiasm  to  use  silver  in  bars,  and  from  a  bar  of  rilver 
as  in  his  hiatoi-ical  pictures."  His  life  has  been  to  strike  off  sufficient  weight  for  a  payment, 
written  by  Waagen,  Michel,  Michiels,  and  This  act  of  cutting  or  atrikmg  off  the  piece  of 
others ;  and  in  1859  a  collection  of  papers  silver  was  called  ruliat,  whence  the  word  ruble, 
from  the  British  state  paper  ofHce,  illustrating  The  ruble,  in  account,  is  divided  into  100  oo- 
hia  character  as  an  artist  and  diplomatist,  was  pecks  or  10  grievens.  Eubles  from  the  time 
published  in  London  imder  the  editorial  super-  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  (1805),  assay- 
vision  of  W.  Noel  Sainsbury,  ed  at  tlie  mint  in  London,  varied  in  value  be- 
RUBICON",  a  smal!  river  of  Italy,  flowing  tween  73  and  88  cents,  the  older  coins  being 
into  the  Adriatic  a  littl^  N.  of  Rimini  (Arimi-  the  heaviest.  The  U.  8.  mint  value  of  the  sil- 
num),  which  in  the  lime  of  the  Roman  repnb-  ver  ruble  of  1837-'8  is  75.4  cents.  Gold  is 
lie  was  the  boundary  between  Cisalpine  Gaul  coined  in  6  or  more  rubles;  fractions  of  the  ni- 
aud  Italy.  It  has  beoome  historically  famous  ble  are  in  silver.  There  are  also  paper  or  bank 
from  the  story  told  of  it  in  connection  with  rubies  valued  at  about  J  of  the  silver  coin. 
Offlsar  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch,  although  no  RTTBEIO  (Lat.  ruier,  red),  an  ecclesiastical 
mention  is  made  of  the  event  by  that  leader  in  term  denoting  the  rnles  and  orders  which  di- 
^'"  "  ""           '     '     "As  the  passive  of  the  reet  how,  when,  and  where  ail  things  in  dir 
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■viae  service  are  to  be  performed.  They  were  Tales,"  1839J,  &c.;  beade  admirable  tranala- 
formerij  printed  in  red  characters,  and  hence  tions  of  Hariri's  Makamat,  under  the  title  of 
their  name.  The  clergy  of  tie  Roman  Oatho-  "  The  Metamorphoses  of  Abu  Seid"  (3d  ed., 
lie  church,  the  church  of  England,  and  the  1844),  of  the  Indian  tale  "  Nal  and  Dam^anti" 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  America  bind  (3d  ed.,  1845),  and  of  ffamasa,  or  the  oldest 
themBelvea  to  observe  the  rubrics.  Writers  popular  songs  of  the  Arabs  (184(i).  He  has 
who  comment  on  the  rubrics  of  the  liturgical  also  written  several  dramas,  including  "Napo- 
books  are  called  rubricists.  The  moat  celebrat-  Icon,"  a  political  satire  in  3  acts,  and  a  "  Life 
ed  of  this  class  of  writers  was  Gavanti,  whose  of  Jesus,  a  summary  of  the  four  Gospels. 
TkemuTus  Sai^-arwm,  Rit-wam  (4  vols.,  Rome,  RUDDER  P18H,  one  of  the  mackerel  family, 
l'r36-'8)  is  still  regarded  in  the  Roman  Catholic  constituting:  the  only  described  species  of  tlie 
church  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  genus  paUnurua  (De  Eay).  It  belongs  to  the 
EUBBUQUIS,  WiLLiiit  DK,  a  Fraocisean  division  of  the  scomberoids  in  which  the  1st 
monk,  bom  in  Brabant  about  1230.  His  real  dorsal  is  composed  of  isolated  spines  connected 
name  was  Ruysbrock  or  Eysbi'uck,  which,  ac-  by  a  low  membrane ;  the  giU  covers  are  ser- 
oording  to  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  his  rated  and  spiny ;  there  are  one  or  more  spines 
age,  he  Latinized  into  Bubruqnis.  After  hav-  in  front  of  the  anal  fln,  which  seems  to  remove 
ing  taken  the  mtyor  vows,  he  went  with  other  it  from  the  scomberoids  with  which  in  other 
Franciscan  missionaries  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  respects  it  agrees ;  the  body  is  elevated,  com- 
in  1353  was  sent  out  by  Louis  IX,  of  France  in  pressed,  and  oblong,  and  the  tail  without  lat- 
quest  of  that  mysterious  Christian  potentate  of  eral  keel ;  the  profile  is  vertical,  and  the  teeth 
oentrd  Asia,  Prester  John.  The  mission  con-  small,  pointed,  and  nearly  equal.  The  P.per- 
sisted,  beads  himself,  of  two  other  filars  of  e^formia  (De  Kay),  the  bla«k  pilot,  or  the  rud- 
the  Tranoiacan  order.  He  penetrated  into  Tar-  der  fisli  of  the  flshermen  of  Martha's  Tineyai-d, 
tary,  visited  Batu  Khan,  and  later  Mangoo  attains  a  length  of  from  9  to  13  inches ;  it  is 
Khan,  the  great  Tartar  emperor,  in  whose  pres-  occasionally  seen  on  the  coasts  of  Massachu- 
once  he  received  permission  to  dispute  with  setts  and  New  York.  The  color  is  bluish 
imams  and  with  Nestorian  priests,  but  without  white  on  the  sides,  with  minute  black  dots, 
result  lie  was  altogether  about  2  yeai's  and  the  lower  parts  lighter ;  top  of  head  and  back 
6  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  reached  with  black  blotches ;  in  the  young  the  color  is 
Tripoli,  Syria,  in  Aug.  1255.  He  wished  to  go  a  bright  bronzed  black,  with  obscure  reddish 
to  France  and  communicate  peraonally  to  the  hues ;  there  are  8  short  spines  in  front  of  the 
king  the  resultsof  his  interesting  journey;  but  fleshy  rays  of  the  dorsal;  a  bony  ri(!ge  is  ob- 
by  order  of  his  provincial,  he  had  to  remain  in  served  over  the  eyes,  and  there  is  a  depression 
the  cloister  of  Acre,  from  whence  he  transmit-  between  them.  It  is  generally  found  at  sea, 
ted  his  manuscript  to  Paris.  An  English  trans-  but  is  not  uncommon  at  Holmes's  Hole ;  it  fol- 
iation of  this  remarkable  account  is  given  in  lows  vessels  into  the  harbor,  keeping  about  the 
the  collection  of  Hakluyt  (vol.  i.)  and  in  that  rudder,  whence  its  name;  it  also  keeps  near 
of  Purchas,  and  a  French  one  by  Bergeron  casks,  planks,  logs,  and  other  floating  bodies. 
(Paris,  1620).  Nothing  is  known  of  his  later  It  has  been  caught  in  Boston  harbor. ' 
life,  except  that  he  was  still  living  in  1S93  when  KUDELBAOH,  Akdeess  Gottlob,  a  Danish 
Marco  Polo  was  returning  from  the  East.  theolt^ian,  born  in  Copenhagen  in  1792.  He 
RUBT.  See  SAPPHntE,  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and 
eOoKERT,  Friemhoh,  a  German  poet  and  became  a  leader  in  that  school  of  the  Lutheran 
orientalist,  bom  in  Schweinfurth,  Bavaria,  church  which  regards  attaehmeat  to  the  old 
May  16,  1789.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  confessions  of  faith  as  a  test  of  sound  ortho- 
vevsityof  Jena;  between  1815  and  1817  was  dosy.  He  has  published  in  Danish,  beside 
editor  of  the  Morgm^latt,  published  at  Stutt-  other  works,  a  translation  of  the  confession  of 
gart;  and  in  1826  was  appointed  professor  of  Augsburg  and  the  "Apology,"  with  an  intro- 
oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  In  1840  he  duction  and  notes  (Copenhagen,  1825),  and 
■was  invited  by  Frederic  William  IT.  of  Prus-  edited,  conjointly  with  Dr.  Grnndtvig,  a  theo- 
sia  to  Berlin,  where  he  held  a  professorship  at  logical  monthly  (Theologiak  Maaiiedsahrift,  18 
the  university  until  1849,  when  he  retired  into  vols.,  1835-'8).  In  1837  the  direct  influence 
private  life.  During  the  great  national  uprising  of  Eudelbaeh  on  the  Lutheran  church  and 
of  1813  he  produced  many  spirited  patriotic  theology  of  Germany  commenced  with  contri- 
Bongs  and  sonnets.  After  the  peace  of  1815  butions  to  the  "Evangelical  Church  Gazette" 
he  published  his  Kram  der  Zsii  ("  Crown  of  of  Hengstenberg,  which  he  however  discon- 
the  Time,"  1817),  a  volume  of  lyrical  and  am-  tinned  a  few  years  later,  when  he  joined  the 
atory  pieces,  followed  in  1832  by  (MtUche  unconditional  opponents  of  a  union  between 
jBosen  ("Eastern  Eoses"),  His  fugitive  pieces  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  In 
were  published  in  8  vols,  in  1834-'8,  and  selec-  1829  he  was  appointed  superintendent  and 
tions  from  them  in  1846  and  1861.  He  baa  consistorial  councillor  at  Glauchau,  in  the  king- 
also  published  Morgenl&ndiaehe  Sagen  uttd  Ge-  dom  of  Saxony,  where  he  remained  until  1845, 
tchichten  ("  Legends  and  Tales  of  the  East,"  3  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
voJs.,  Stuttgart,  1837) ;  Roatem,  und  Sukrah  man  Catholic  movement,  and  returned  to  Den- 
(1838) ;  £r(Simanische  Endhhingm  ("  Brahmin  mark.    He  founded,  in  union  with  Dr.  Guericke, 
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the  quarterly  ZeiUehrift  filr  die  geiammte  Lu-  snccessful.    Several  nobles  of  liis  family  and 

tliermlie  TheohgieunAEircke^stiiX&iQlmAmg  party  having  been  treadioronsly  inassa«red  at 

organ  of  the  so  called  old  Lntheran  achool  in  a  tonrnament  by  the  citizens  of  Basel  under 

Germany.    His  otter  literary  productions  are  the  lead  of  their  bishop,  Rudolph  marched  in 

very  numerous.    Nine  volnmea  of  his  sermons  1273  against  the  city,  ravaged  the  territory, 

have  been  published.  Having  returned  to  Den-  and  forced  the  bishop  to  sue  for  a  truce  of  24 

mark,  he  for  some  time  lectured  at  the  uni-  daya.    While  encamped  before  Basel  waiting 

versity  of  Oopenhagen,  but  afterward  became  for  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  was  snr- 

pastor  of  Slagelse.  pri'.ed  by  the  announcement  of  the  fact  that  he 

EUDIGEE,   FcnoB   VAaiLiEvrrcH,  count,  a  had  been  unanimously  chosen  king  of  the  Ro- 

Enssian    general,    holonging    to    a    Oourland  mans  and  emperor  by  the  electors  in  preference 

family,  bom  in  IT80,  died  in  Oarlabad,  Bohe-  to  Alfonso  of  Castile  and  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 

mia,  Jnne  23,  1863.     He  served  as  major-gen-  Basel  immediately  opened  its  gates  in  spite  of 

eral  in.  the  campaigns  of  1813-'14  in  Germany  the  angry  remonatrances  of  the  bishop,  who, 

and  France,  and  as  lieutenaut^eneraJ  in  the  indignant  at  the  success  of  his  rival,  proftinely 

Turkish  war  of  1828-'9,    After  the  Polish  in-  said :  "  Sit  fast,  great  God,  or  Rudolph  will 

enrroction  of  1881,  he  was  made  general  of  occupy  thy  throne  I"  The  unexpected  election 

cavalry.    He  served  under  Paskevitoh  in  Hun-  of  the  couijt  of  Hapsburg  had  been  in  great 

gary  in  1849,  aided  in  the  battles  of  Wwtzen  measure  secured  by  the  influence  and  exertion 

and  Debreoain,  pursued  Giirgey  on  hia  retreat  of  Werner  of   Eppenatein,  elector  of  Mentz, 

to  Arad,  and  received  his  surrender  at  Vildgos.  who,  on  his  journey  to  Eome  to  receive  from 

Aug.  13.     In  1854  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  pope  the  pallium  and  the  confirmation  of 

the  kingdom  of  Poland  during  the  absence  of  his  ofliee  as  archbishop,  had  been  escorted  by 

Paskevitoh  in  the  Crimea.  Rudolph  himself  across  the  Alps,  aa  the  road 

EUDOLPH  I.  OF  Hapsbheo,  emperor  of  Ger-  was  infested  with  banditti,  and  was  also  treated 
inauy,  founder  of  the  imperial  honse  of  Aiis-  on  his  return  with  great  magnificence.  Ru- 
tria,  bom  probably  at  the  castle  of  Limburg  or  dolph  accepted  the  imperial  crown,  and  imme- 
Limper  in  Breisgau,  May  1, 1218,  died  in  Ger-  diately  strengthened  himself  after  his  corona- 
mersheim,  July  15,  1391.  He  was  the  son  of  tion  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  by  the  marriage  of  his 
Albert  IV.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave  two  daughters,  Matilda  and  Agnes,  to  Louis, 
of  Alsace,  and  passed  his  youth  in  the  court  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  camp  of  the  emperor  Frederic  H.  On  the  As  his  election  was  acknowledged  neither  by 
death  of  his  father  in  1240,  he  succeeded  to  the  Alfonso  of  Castile  nor  by  Ottocar  of  BohemiiL 
landgraviate  of  Tipper  Alsace,  the  burgraviate  his  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
of  Eheinfolden,  and  with  his  brothers  to  the  his  right  from  the  pope,  Gregory  X.  This  was 
county  of  Hapsburg,  and  to  some  scattered  do-  finally  obtMned,  and  with  much  difficulty  Al- 
mains  in  neighboring  countries.  These  confined  .  fonso  was  persuaded  by  the  pontiff  to  renounce 
territories  Rudolph  immediately  attempted  to  his  pretensions.  A  war,  however,  followed 
enlarge,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  with  Ottocar,  and  after  the  succwsful  battle  of 
constant  wars  with  the  feudal  lords  of  his  na-  the  Marchfeld  (Aug.  26, 1378)  Eudolph  came  to 
tive  country.  In  1245  he  married  a  daughter  an  agreement  with  Otho,  margrave  of  Branden- 
of  Burcard,  count  of  Hohenberg  and  Hagen-  burg  and  nephew  of  Ottocar,  by  the  terms  of 
lock,  and  with  her  received  as  a  dowry  the  which  the  former  was  to  hold  Moravia  for  5 
castle  of  Oettingen  in  the  vdley  of  the  Weile,  yeai^s  and  retain  possession  of  the  Austrian 
and  some  domains  in  Alsaee.  He  is  not  men-  provinces.  Eudolph's  chief  aim  was  now  to 
tioned  again  in  the  oontemporaij  annals  until  secure  the  Austrian  territories  to  his  own  fam- 
1253,  when  he  was  one  of  a  party  which  pene-  ily,  and  after  oonsiderahle  difliculty  he  suo- 
trated  into  the  suburbs  of  Basel  and  hnrned  a  eeeded  in  transferring  them,  and  intrusted  his 
nunnery,  and  was  excommunicated  by  luuo-  son  Albert  with  their  administration.  After 
cent  IV.  Subsequently  he  served  under  Otto-  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  restore  the  im- 
car  of  Bohemia  in  a  crusade  which  had  been  perial  power  in  Italy,  he  abandoned  the  claims 
proclaimed  by  the  pope  against  the  pagan  Pnis-  of  the  empire  on  that  country,  and  confirmed 
sians,  and  also  assisted  tiiat  monarch  gainst  to  the  Roman  see  a  large  territory,  saying  of 
B61a  IV.  of  Hungary.  He  was  subsequently  the  expeditions  of  the  German  kings  beyond  the 
engaged  for  many  years  in  a  series  of  wars  in  Alps;  "EomeisliketheUon'aden  inthef^ble; 
Alsace  and  Switzerland,  in  which  he  was  al-  I  discover  the  footsteps  of  those  who  went  to- 
most  uniformly  successful.  He  made  himself  ward  it,  but  none  of  (hose  who  return."  Ha 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  jieople  of  the  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  regn- 
neighbormg  republics,  freed  the  highways  from  lation  of  the  empire,  which  he  had  been  com- 
banditti,  and  so  great  was  his  reputation  for  pelled  by  his  war  with  Ottocar  to  lay  aside. 
Justice  and  prowess  that  he  was  chosen  by  many  He  persuaded  or  compelled  the  electors,  princes, 
of  the  cities  as  their  prefect  and  protector  and  and  states  not  to  carry  on  war  with  each  other, 
the  leader  of  their  armies.  In  12S6  he  became  but  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitration,  and 
prefect  of  Zurich,  which  involved  Mm  in  a  war  wit!i  this  object  in  view  revived  the  office  of 
with  Lutold,  baron  of  Eatisbon,  which  lasted  imperial  judges.  He  also  with  much  ditflculty 
several  years,  thearma  of  Eudolphheingfin^Iy  and  danger  enforced  the  law  forbidding  the 
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building  and  maintenance  of  fortresses   not  petrolemn  and   oil  of  rae.      The  medieiDal 

essential  to  the  seoarity  of  the  empire,  and  in  qualities  of  rue  are  powerfully  stimulant,  anti- 

the  execution  of  his  purpose  condemned  to  spasmodic,  and  tonic. 

death  28  nobles  of  the  moat  illuatrions  families  EUFP,  a  wading  bird  of  the  suh-family  trin- 

of  Thuringia,  and  in  one  year  razed  70  castles  gmm  or  Baudpipera,  and  tlie  genus  philomaek-m 

and  strongholds,  the  hahitation  of  banditti  or  (Mohr.),     The  bill  is  as  long  as  the  head, 

powerful  barons.     He   constantly  visited  the  straight,  rather  slender,  with  sides  compressed 

various  cities  of  the  empire,  and  in  consequence  and  grooved,  and  slightly  dilated  at  tip ;  wings 

of  the  nnmerous  edicts  and  decrees  he  i^ued  long  and  pointed,  the  1st  and  2d  qnills  longest 

was  called  by  a  contemporary  prince  Ux  ani-  and  equal;  tdl  moderate  and  nearly  even; 

mato,  the  living  law.   He  subsequently  engaged  tarsi  long  and  slender,  covered  in  front  with 

in  a  sucoesafui  war  with  the  count  of  Savoy,  transverse  scales ;    toes  moderate,  the  lateral 

and  compelled  the  count  of  Burgundy,  who  ones  unequal,  with  the  outer  united  to  the 

had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  middle  as  &r  as  the  1st  joint,  and  the  hind  one 

France,  to  do  him  homage.    In  1388  he  led  an  elevated  and  short.    The  ruff,  or  P.  pagwue 

army  of  80,000  men  against  the  city  of  Bern,  (Gray),  is  about  10  inches  long,  and  the  bill  IJ ; 

but  was  unsuecessful.     He  subsequently  ar-  above  it  is  varied  with  blact,  rufous,  and  gray, 

ranged  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  delivering  the  arranged  in  oblique  bands  on  the  scapulars  and 

young  king  Wenceslas  II.  from  his  captivity,  teiliaries,  and  whitish  below;   primaries  dark 

and  marrying  him  to  one  of  his  daughters.    He  brown,  with  green  reflections  above  and  with 

was  greatly  mortified  at  the  refusal  of  the  diet  inner  webs  finely  mottled  toward  the  base ;  the 

of  Frankfort  in  1391  to  choose  his  son  Albert  tail,  except  the  8  outer  feathers,  transversely 

as  his  successor.   He  set  out  for  Spire,  and  died  barred ;  sides  of  rump  white,  hill  brown,  and 

on  the  way,  but  his  body  was  buried  there,  legs  ye]low.    The  males  in  spring  have  the 

He  was  succeeded  on  the  imperial  throne  by  feathers  of  the  neck  developed  into  a  kind  of 

Adolphus  of  Nassau.  riiff,  whence  the  common  name,  and  the  face  is 

EUDOLSTADT.    See  BcnwAEZBTTBo-EunoL-  covered  with  reddish  papillfe ;  tliey  flght  during 

BTAnT.  the  breeding  season,  unlike  most  wading  birds ; 

EUE,  the  name  of  a  familiar  garden  plant,  they  are  also  polygamous,  and  larger  ttian  the 

typical  of  the  natural  order  rutacea,  or  poly-  females,  .'m  these  3  respects  seemuig  to  form 

petalous  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  one  of  the  links  between  wading  and  gaili- 

They  have  opposite  or  alternate  leaves,  which  naceous  birds ;  the  females  are  ciuled  reeves, 

are  either  stipulate  or  without  stipules,  and  The  colors  of  the  ruff  vary  exceedingly,  and  no 

for  the  most  part  punctate ;  the  inflorescence  two  are  precisely  similar.    Tliey  are  natives  of 

variable,  either  axillary,  terminal,  solitary,  or  northera  Europe  and  Asia,  migrating  south- 

clusf»red;  the  flowers  regular  or  irregular,  and  ward  during  winter;  they  have  been  killed  so 

in  general  united,  though  sometimes  separated  often  on  Long  island  as  to  entitle  the  species  to 

by  abortion.    They  are  found  indigenous  to  a  place  among  Horth  American  birds,  though 

the  south  of  Europe,  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  it  does  not  pi-operly  belong  to  our  fauna.  They 

New  Holland,  and  equinoctial  America.    All  are  found  ohiefiy  in  flocks,  in  marshy  and  moist 

the  species  are  characterized  by  a  powerful  districts;  they  feed  at  night,  on  worms,  insects, 

odor  and  bitter  taste. — The  genus  ruta  or  rue  and  Iarv«;  the  nest  is  made  of  coarse  grass, 

comprises  about  20  species,  but  the  common  and  is  placed  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground;  the 

garden  rue  is  the  most  important.    They  are  eggs  are  4  or  5,  pointed,  green  with  brown 

all,  like  it,  herbaceous  perennials,  with  alter-  specks.     Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 

nate  pinnated  or  decompound  leaves,  destitute  table;   they  ate  taken  alive  in  nets,  and  are 

of  Stipules  and  covered  with  peilncid  dots ;  the  fattened  for  market  on  bread  and  milk  and 

flowers  usually  yellow  and  disposed  in  terminal  boiled  wheat,  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  their 

corymbs  or  racemes.     The  common  garden  i-ue  fighting;  great  numbers  are  sent  from  Holland 

(E.  graveolens,  Linn.)  is  an  herb  with  a  hard  to  London. 

woody  stem  at  base,  glaucous  branches  and  EUFFINI,  GiovAirai,  an  Italian  patriot  and 
leaves,  yellowish  green  fiowers  with  wavy  pe-  author,  bom  in  Genoa  about  1810.  lie  was 
tals,  terminal  carpels,  and  roundish,  warted,  educated  with  his  eldest  brother  for  the  bar, 
4-lobed  fruit.  The  terminal  flowers  are  usually  while  a  younger  brother,  Jacopo,  studied  med- 
pentamerous,  the  others  tetramerous,  and  the  icine.  In  1881  Giovanni  and  Jacopo  were 
stamens  are  remarkable  for  their  irritability, —  fellow  students  at  the  university  of  Genoa 
Theoldnameforruewas"herbofgrace," given  with  Maazini,  between  whom  and  themselves 
to  it  on  account  of  its  use  in  exorcisms.  It  was  a  close  intimacy  subsisted;  and  after  the  re- 
associated  withrosemary,  andusedonlikeocca-  tirement  of  Mazzini  to  Marseilles  an  active 
sions.  The  rne  grows  readily  from  seeds  and  correspondence  ensued  between  the  3  friends, 
cuttings.  The  leaves  and  unripe  carpels  are  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  secret 
medicinal,  containing  a  bitter  extractive  and  a  association  for  the  union  and  independence 
volatile  oil  which  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  rue  of  Italy  under  arepnbhcan  government.  The 
and  a  bitter  acrid  taste ;  it  does  not  redden  Jit-  constitution  of  the  association  to  which  the 
Inus  paper.  The  oil  of  rue  of  commerce  is  fre-  name  of  La  giovine  Italia  Young  Italy," 
quently  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  was  applied,  was  pubhahed  by  Mazzini  in  Mar- 
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seilles,  and  ie  also  established  in  the  same  a  recommenoatory  letter  of  Pop«  Biricius  to 

place  a  monthly  magazine  in  support  of  the  Aquiieia,"    The  successor  of  Sirioina,  Anasta- 

movement,  to  which  tlie  brothers  Euftini  were  sias,  summoned  Enflnus  to  Rome,  and,  the 

contributors.     The  latter  managed  the  affairs  aammona  not  being  heeded,  declared  himself 

of  the  association  in  Italy.    In  1833  Mazzini,  against  Origen  and  Eufinus.    On  the  invasion 

deeming  the  time  opportune  for  an    armed  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  Euiinns  fled  to  Sicily.    Be- 

demonstration,  planned  the  invasion  of  Savoy,  side  tlie  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  ia 

in  connection  with  which  the  brothers  RufBni  401  an  apology,  usually  called  InwctkcB^  against 

undertook  to  secure  the  city  of  Genoa  and  the  Jerome,  commentaries  on  the  Apostles'  Creed 

vessels  of  war  in  the  hai'bor,  for  which  latter  and  the  prophets  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  and 

enterprise  they  had   engaged  the   services  of  a  work  on  the  monks  of  the  Mtrian  desert. 

Garibaldi,  who  had  recently  joined  the  as-  He  also  translated  a  large  number  of  works 

sociation.    The  scheme  proved  a  failure  from  from  the  Greek,  as  the  writings  of  Flavins  Jo- 

tho  outset  (see  Mazzini),  and  King  Charles  sephus,  Origen,  Basil  the  Great,  and  Gregory 

Albert,  gaining  information  of  the  plot,  caused  I^azlanzen,  and  he  made  a  free  translation  of 

Jaoopo    Euffini  to    be  arrested  and  hanged  the  "  Church  History"  of  Eusebius,  to  which 

after  a  mock  trial.    Giovanni  was  enabled  to  he  added  a  continuation  in  3  books,  reaching  to 

make  his  escape  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  the  year  395. 

by  mistake  of  his  elder  brother,  who  was  not  EUGBY,  a  market  town  of  Warwickshire, 
a  member  of  the  association  and  was  innocent  England,  on  the  river  Avon,  16  m.  N".  E.  from 
of  the  designs  of  its  leaders.  In  Jaoopo  the  Warwick,  and  88  m.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
Italian  cause  lost  its  ablest  leader,  and  it  is  said  in  1851,  6,31  T.  It  is  on  tiie  line  of  the  Londoa 
that  since  his  death  Mazzini  has  never  been  and  north-western  railway,  and  several  other 
scon  to  smile.  Giovanni  found  an  asylnm  in  railways  meet  there.  The  grammar  school, 
France,  and  thence  retired  to  England,  where  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  head  master 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence.  Although  from  1828  to  1842,  was  founded  in  166^  by 
an  ardent  patriot,  he  ceased  to  participate  ac-  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  London  tradesman  born  la 
tively  in  the  measures  by  which  his  friends  Eugby.  It  has  14  teachers  and  about  400  stn- 
hoped  to  regenerate  Italy,  but  pursued  a  life  dents,  with  an  income  from  its  endowment  of 
of  literary  leisure  to  whicli  his  tastes  inclined,  about  £5,000,  and  21  esliibitions  to  the  univer- 
In  1843  he  accepted  the  amnesty  offered  by  sities,  each  of  £60  per  annum  for  T  years. 
Charles  Albert  to  political  esdes,  and  for  a  EUGE,  Aknold,  a  German  politician  and 
short  time  disohai'ged  the  functions  of  Sardin-  author,  born  at  Bei^ea  on  the  island  of  EU- 
iaa  ambassador  at  Paris.  But  after  the  failure  gen  in  1803.  As  a  student  at  the  university  of 
of  the  Italian  movement  in  1849  he  returned  Jena  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  .ffunwA^n- 
to  England,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  is  ^ckaft,  and  suffered  on  that  account  an  impris- 
married  to  an  English  lady,  and  writes  English  onment  of  6  years.  While  in  prison  he  pub- 
with  extraordinary  fluency  and  elegance.  He  lished  a  translation  of  Sophocles'  (Edipui  in 
has  published  "Lorenzo  Benoni,  or  Passages  in  CoUnos  (Jena,  1830),  and  a  patriotic  drama, 
tJioLifeof  an  Italian,"  an  autobiographical  nar-  Schill  und  die  Sdnen  (Stralsund,  1830).  He 
rative  (London,  1853) ;  "  The  Paragreens'  Visit  next  lectured  at  the  univeraity  of  Halle,  and 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition"  fl8B5) ;  "Doctor  An-  published  among  other  works  a  Platonieehe 
tonio"  (1855) ;  and  "  Lavinia"  {I860).  ..^thetic  (Halle,  1832),  from  the  Hegelian 
EUEINUS  OP  Aquiieia,  an  ecclesiastical  standpoint.  In  1838  he  established  with  his 
writer  of  the  ancient  church,  born  about  the  friend  Echtermeyer  the  SdlUiehe  Jahfh&cher, 
middle  of  the  4th  century  at  Julia  Concordia,  a  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  radioal 
little  towa  near  Aquiieia,  died  in  Sicily  in  410,  party  of  Germany.  In  1841  he  left  Halle  to 
While  yet  a  catechumen  he  retired  to  a  con-  avoid  the  Prussian  censorship  of  the  JakrbU- 
vent  in  Aquiieia,  where  he  was  baptized  in  370  ch»r,  and  settled  at  Dresden.  But  in  1848  tlie 
in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Jerome.  A  few  periodical  was  suppressed  by  the  Saxon  gov- 
years  later  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  spent  ei-nment,  and  Euge  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
6  years,  sharing  the  monastic  life  of  the  an-  published  for  a  short  time  the  DeuUeh-fran- 
chorets  of  the  Nitrian  desert.  Erom  Egypt  he  zosUeke  JahrTmieher.  He  next  resided  in  Switz- 
went  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  for  several  erland,  and  in  1846  returned  to  Saxony.  In 
ypars  superior  of  a  community  of  anchorets  on  the  same  year  he  published  his  complete  works 
the  Hount  of  Olives,  and  was  ordained  priest  (4  vols.,  Mannheim).  After  March,  1848,  he 
by  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  out-  edited  the  Reform  newspaper,  first  at  Leipsic, 
break  of  the  Origenistic  controversy  he  fell  oot  and  afterward  at  Berlin,  and  was  elected  by 
with  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  the  city  of  Breslaumemberof  the  German  par- 
aaswlants  of  Origen,  while  Eufinus  was  his  liament.  He  however  soon  resigned,  and  con- 
chief  advocate  among  the  western  churches,  tinued  his  political  activity  at  Berlin  and  Dres- 
In  aQT  he  went  to  Eome,  where  he  translated  den,  whence  he  escaped  on  the  suppression  of 
into  Latin  the  apology  of  Pamphilus  and  Euse-  the  insurrection  of  May,  1849,  and  finally  took 
bins  for  Origen,  and  Origen's  work  U.cpi  kpx<av.  refuge  in  England,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Meeting  with  much  opposition  in  Eome  in  con-  In  1860  he  commenced  a  Gei-man  translation 
sequence  of  these  publications,  he  went  with  of  Buckle's  "  History  of  Civilization." 
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ECGEN',  the  largest  island  in  the  Baltic,  be-  the  wood  of  the  casks  as  is  commonly  supposed, 

longing  to  Fmssia,  included  in  the  administra-  Unlike  other  spirits,  rum  tends  to  cause  per- 

tivediatriot  of  Stralsnnd, province  of  Pomerania,  spiration.  Its  consumption  in  the  United  States 

and  sepai'ated  from  the  mainlaod  by  a  channel  was  formerly  much  larger  than  at  present, 

from  ^  to  2  m,  -wide ;  area,  888  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  Here  and  in  Great  Britain  it  was  the  common 

1852,  43,526,     The  coasts  are  indented  hy  nu-  liquor  furnished  to  the  army  and  navj,  and  is 

meroua  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which  divide  still  so  used  in  England.    Its  importation  and 

the  island  into  several  peninsulas,  but  they  are  production   are  very  large,  tho   liquor  being 

alt  shallow  and  obstructed  by  sand  banks.    The  chiefly  exported  to  foreign  countri^.     More 

Burfacepresentsagreatvarietyof  hill  and  dale,  than  one  third  of  the  whole  exportation  is  to 

and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful.    There  are  Africa,  next  to  which  Turkey  takes  the  largest 

many  ancient  sepulohrtd  mounds  on  the  island,  amount,  and  afl;er  this  France.   The  total  expor- 

Eilgen  was  governed  in  fonner  times  by  princes  tation  in  1860  was  3,855,052  gallons,  valued  at 

of  its  own,  but  the  Danes  conquered  it  in  1168-  $930,644. — The  adulterations  of  mm  sold  in 

The  Swedes  g«ned  possession  of  it  during  the  England  were  found  by  Dr.  Hassall  to  i-esemble 

30  years'  war,  and  it  was  ceded  to  them  at  the  those  of  gin,  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  and  of 

^aoe  of  Westphalia,  hat  it  was  ti-ansferred  to  cayenne  pepper,  or  of  cocculiia  Indieua,  added  to 

Prussia  in  1815,  give  apparent  strength ;  and  lastly  of  bnrnt  su- 

EUHMKOEFF  COIL.    See  Maoneto-Eleo-  gar  to  restore  the  color,  and  nnbnmt  sugar  to  re- 

TEioirr,  vol.  xi.  p.  69,  store  the  sweetness  lost  by  dilution.    The  pro- 

EDM,  a  HpirituouB  liquor  distilled  from  fer-  portion  of  alcohol  was  found  to  vary  fi-om  47  to 
mented  molasses,  the  refuse  juice  and  soum  27  per  cent,,  and  though  ram  of  the  latter  qnali- 
from.  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  spirit  ty  sold  for  nearly  the  same  as  of  the  fonner,  its 
_  wash  or  lees  (known  as  dunder)  of  foimer  dis-  actual  value  was  only  about  half  as  much. 
'  tillations.  A  peculiar  volatile  oil  comes  over  Cayenne  was  detected  in  6  out  of  20  samples 
in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  which  imparts  examined.  Tatal  effects  have  attended  the  in- 
to the  nun  its  flavor.  The  manufacture  of  rum  troduction  of  eoceulus  Indicvs. 
has  long  been  carried  on  extensively  in  con-  EUMELTA,  See  Eoumeua, 
neotion  with  that  of  sugar  and  molasses  upon  KtTMFOED,  Benjamin  Thompsok,  count,  an 
the  plantations  of  the  West  India  islands,  Ja-  American  inventor,  born  in  Wobum,  Mass,, 
maica  rum  ranks  fcst  in  quality,  and  that  made  March  26,  176S,  died  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris, 
in  Santa  Cruz  is  also  &vorabiy  known.  The  Aug.  31, 1814.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
rum  produced  in  the  Leeward  islands  is  in-  mon  school  in  his  native  place,  afterward  at 
ferioT  in  strength  and  flavor,  and  the  price  is  Medford,  and  at  the  age  of  IS  entered  the 
usually  i  less  than  that  of  Jamaica  rum.  The  counting  house  of  a  Salem  merchant,  where  he 
liqnor  b  sometimes  flavored  with  slices  of  pine-  remained  until  the  operation  of  the  non-impor- 
apple,  when  it  is  known  as  pineapple  rum;  and  tation  agreement  rendered  his  services  nnne- 
in  England  the  artificial  pmeapple  flavoring  is  cessary.  During  this  time,  and  for  several 
used  to  convert  oi-dinary  whiskey  into  an  imi-  subsequent  years,  while  engaged  as  clerk  in  a 
tation  of  this  liquor.  Some  rum  is  produced  in  dry  goods  store  and  in  teaching  school,  he  em- 
the  Mauritius  and  East  Indies.  In  the  New  ployed  much  of  his  leisure  in  die  investigation 
Kngland  states  rum  has  been  lai^ly  distilled  of  his  favorite  subjects  of  medicine  and  phys- 
from  molasses.  In  Newport,  R.  I,,  it  is  stated  ics.  In  1770  he  tanght  an  academy  in  Enm- 
there  were  in  the  last  century  no  fewer  than  30  ford  (now  Concord),  N.  H.,  and  in  1773  mar- 
of  these  manufeotories,  and  their  product  was  ried  Mrs,  Eolfe  of  (iat  place,  a  wealthy  widow 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade.  The  considerably  his  senior,  and  was  made  m^or 
materials  named  above  are  employed  in  various  in  the  militia  of  New  Hampshire  by  the  royal 
proportions  at  different  places.  In  some  the  governor.  This  esciting  the  jealousy  of  older 
proportion  of  spent  w^  already  used  several  officers  over  whose  heads  he  was  placed,  he  was 
times  over  is  so  great  as  to  seriously  impair  the  charged  with  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the 
flavor.  The  fermentation  is  continued  upon  colonies,  driven  &om  his  home,  and  afterward 
large  quantities  of  material  at  a  time  from  0  to  from  his  stepfather's  residence  in  Wobum, 
15  days,  according  to  the  strengtti  of  the  wash  and  flnally  took  reftige  in  Boston,  where  he  be- 
and  condition  of  the  weather.  When  the  wash  came  an  associate  of  Gen.  Gage  and  the  other 
has  attained  nearly  its  raasimum  degree  of  at^  British  officers.  He  was  subsequently  tried  ^t 
tenuation,  it  is  pumped  up  as  soon  as  possible  Woburn,  and,  though  not  condemned  was  e 
into -the  stills  and  worked  off  at  a  properly  fused  a  full  acquittal,  and  afterward  mide  on 
r^ulated  heat.  The  greatest  cleanliness  in  all  unsucces^Vd  effort  to  obtain  a  comm  as  n  in 
the  vessels  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  the  continental  army.  Suspected  and  iv  atcl  ed 
acetous  itermentation,  and  they  should  be  scald-  he  at  last  leit  the  American  lints  and  after 
ed  after  every  operation  with  boiling  water  and  Boston  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con  Inei  tal 
quicklime;  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  wash  army  carried  over  to  England  the  desjatihes 
covered  up  from  access  of  air  and  add  to  it  a  announcing  that  event.  There  he  was  eii 
little  sulphite  of  lime,  Eum  often  has  a  deep  ployed  by  Lord  George  Germain,  secretary  of 
red  color,  which  is  acquired  from  molasses  or  state  for  the  department  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
caramel  added  for  the  purpose,  and  not  from  less  than  4  years  became  under  secretary  of 
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Btate,  After  the  retirement  from  office  of  Lord  the  nbaenoe  of  the  elector,  and  while  in  that  po- 
Gcrraaiii  Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  America,  aition  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  nontraHfj 
and  there  formed  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  of  of  Jtunicli ;  and  for  his  services  in  this  respect 
which  he  received  the  command  with  the  rank  many  honors  were  conferred  upon  him,  one  of 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  On  his  return  to  Eng-  which  was  an  appointment  to  the  supe'rinten- 
land  he  found  hostilities  at  an  end,  and  obtiun-  dency  of  the  general  police  of  the  electorate, 
ing  leave  of  absence  visited  the  continent  of  As  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him,  after 
Europe.  At  Straahonrg  he  met  Prince  Maxi-  spending  two  years  in  public  duties  and  private 
milian  of  Deus  Ponts,  afterward  king  of  Bava-  studies,  he  determined  to  fls  his  residence  in 
ria,  and  not  long  after  entered  the  service  of  England,  and  accordingly  was  named  minister 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  by  permission  of  the  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  to  the 
English  government,  who  conferred  upon  him  court  of  St.  James.  In  this  capacity,  however, 
the  honor  of  knighthood.  Toward  the  end  of  the  English  government,  acting  oa  the  rule  of 
1T64  he  settled  in  Munich  with  the  appoint-  inalienable  allegiance,  refused  to  recognize  him. 
mants  of  aide-de-camp  and  chamberlain  to  the  He  received  at  this  time  au  invitation  from 
reigning  prince.  Here  he  reorganized  the  en-  the  administration  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
tire military  establishment  of  Bavaria,  and  in-  visit  his  native  land,  and  appeal's  to  have 
trodnoed  a  simpler  code  of  tactics  and  a  new  had  thoughts  of  taking  up  his  residence  here, 
system  of  order,  discipline,  and  economy  among  While  in.  England  lie  was  largely  concerned  in 
the  troops.  In  the  beginning  of  170O  he  un-  the  afiiirs  of  the  royal  institution,  of  which 
dertook  the  more  laborions  work  of  suppress-  he  was  the  real  founder.  After  the  death  of 
ing  beggary  in  Bavaria,  which  had  become  a  Charles  Theodore,  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
profession,  and  of  inculcating  habits  of  indus-  succession  of  his  son  Maximilian  Joseph,  Enm- 
try  and  order  in  the  people  of  the  lower  class  ford  gave  up  his  citizenship  in  the  electorate, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  business.  In  thb  and  finally  settled  at  Paris.  He  married  in 
he  was  successful,  and  was  also  wholly  or  par-  1804  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  Lavoi- 
tialiy  so  ia  other  reforms  and  improvements  he  sier,  and  with  her  retired  to  the  villa  of  Au- 
proposed,suchaatheestablishmentof amiiitary  teuil,  the  residence  of  her  former  husband, 
school,  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  There  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  en- 
aud  of  homed  cattle  in  the  Bavarian  territory,  gaged  in  philosophical  and  chemical  experl- 
and  the  conversion  of  an  old  hunting  gronnd  ments,  and  the  improvement  of  his  domain, 
near  Munich  into  ft  park,  where  after  his  de-  His  marriage  with  Mme.  Lavoisier  was  not  a 
parture  the  inhabitants  erected  a  monament  happy  one,  and  in  the  society  of  the  Trench 
in  his  honor.  For  these  various  services  he  metropolis  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  pop- 
had  been  successively  rMsed  to  the  rank  of  a  nlar.  Beside  his  essays  referred  to  above,  he 
mejor-general  in  the  army,  member  of  the  contributed  a  large  number  of  papers  to  vari- 
coimcil  of  state,  lieutenant-general,  comman-  ous  scientific  journals.  Before  his  departure 
der-in-chief  of  the  general  staff,  minister  of  from  America  he  had  commenced  investigationa 
war,  and  count  of  tlie  holy  Eoman  empire,  on  into  the  strength  of  materials  and  the  force  of 
which  occasion  he  chose  as  a  title  the  name  of  gunpowder,  which  were  continued  in  England 
tlie  place  in  America  in  which  he  had  resided,  and  Bavaria,  resulting  in  great  improvements 
His  exertions  in  the  establishment  of  his  great  Jn  artillery ;  and  on  the  subjects  of  light  and  il- 
works,  some  of  which  met  with  much  opposi-  lumination  he  also  made  many  experiments  and 
tion,  rendering  his  health  feeble,  he  made  a  discoveries.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
tour  in  Italy;  Dut  not  flnding  himself  recover-  instituted  prizes  for  discoveries  in  light  and 
ed,  he  visited  England,  reaching  that  country  heat,  to  be  awarded  by  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
in  Sept.  1795,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London  was  don  and.  the  American  academy  of  sciences,  of 
robbedof  a  trunk  containing  ail  his  private  pa-  which  he  himself  received  the  first  on  the 
pers  and  original  notes  and  obsei-vations  on  former  sub.ject  from  the  royal  society ;  aad  he 
philosophical  subjects.  There  he  was  treated  bequeathed  to  Hai-vard  university  the  funds  by 
with  much  attention,  and  in  consequence  of  his  which  was  founded  its  professor^ip  of  the  ap- 
advice  being  asked  on  all  occasions,  he  pub-  plication  of  science  to  the  art  of  living, 
lished  the  results  of  his  experience  and  the  EUMIANTZOFF,  or  Romanzoff,  Pbtr Alkx- 
record  of  his  labors  in  Bavaria  in  a  series  of  andbovitoh,  count,  a  Russian  general,  born 
essays.  Having  long  made  a  profound  study  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1730,  died  on  his  estates 
of  the  subject  of  heat,  he  now  set  about  devis-  in  Mohilev,  Dec.  17,  1796,  Serving  in  the  7 
ing  a  remedy  for  smoky  chimneys,  at  that  time  years'  war,  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Kuners- 
in  England  a  great  evii ;  and  the  result  was  the  dorf  in  1759,  and  in  1761  took  Oolberg.  Peter 
discovery  of  the  leading  principles  npon.  which  ni.  had  givnn  him  the  command  of  the  pro- 
flreplaces  and  grates  for  coal  are  still  construct-  jected  expedition  against  Holstein  just  iDefore 
eil,  the  invention  of  cooking  ranges,  and  many  his  assassmation ;  on  that  event,  he  sent  in  bis 
other  economies  in  the  production  and  employ-  resignation,  but  was  at  once  appointed  by  Oath- 
raontof  heat.  Eetuming  to  Bavaria  when  that  arine  II.  governor  of  Little  Russia,  and  in  1769 
country  was  threatened  by  the  war  raging  ia  put  in  command  of  the  2d  army  corps  in  tlie 
1798  between  France  and  Austria,  he  was  ap-  expedition  against  the  Tnrks;  in  the  autumn 
pointed  head  of  the  council  of  regency  during  of  the  same  year  be  succeeded  Prince  Gallitain 
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aa  commander-io-diief ;  and  the  next  year,  in  rmgement  not  fonnd  in  any  other  living  mam- 
two  well  fought  hattlea,  he  defeated  the  Tar-  mals;  the  placenta  has  not  the  usual  ootyledo- 
tara  and  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth  and  the  Dan-  nold  form  of  ruminants.  Among  the  deer,  the 
ube.  In  ITTl  he  captured  Giurgewo ;  and  re-  laasks  have  no  horns,  and  have  long  canines 
snming  'hostilities  after  a  truce  of  1^  years,  he  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  antelopes  have  hollow 
crosaed  the  Danube  again,  and  in  1774  besieged  horns,  with  a  small,  solid,  perastent  hony  axis 
the  grand  yizier  in  his  camp  at  Shumla,  and  coveted  with  horn ;  they  Lave  a  slender  figure, 
compelled  him  to  ask  for  peace,  which  was  adapted  for  rapid  progression,  and  like  the 
concluded  at  Kutchut-Kainaiji.  Catharine  stags  hare  infraorbital  glandular  sianses.  In 
loaded  him  with  honors.  In  1787,  the  war  the  goats  the  horns  are  directed  npward  and 
against  Turkey  having  recommenced,  he  again  baokwai'd,  and  the  chin  is  bearded;  in  sheep 
took  command,  but  in  1789  he  resigned,  and  the  horns  come  at  first  spirally  forward ;  and 
retired  to  his  estates.  neither  have  lachrymal  sinuses.  The  ox  family 
EUMINANTIA  (Lat.  rumino,  to  chew  the  may  be  at  once  known  hy  their  bulk,  broad  mua 
cud),  an  order  of  mammals,  characterized  by  the  zle,  powerful  limbs,  and  general  lat  ral  d  eo 
absence  of  incisors  in  the  upper  Jaw  in  almost  tion  of  the  horns.  The  skull  is  of  a  t  an|,ula 
all  cases,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  cal-  shape,  the  apex  forward,  the  foreh  ad  t  a  ht 
Ions  pad;  6  lower  incisors ;  canines  inconstant;  and  high,  the  orbits  far  apart,  and  tl  e  muzzle 
molars  usually  6  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  with  except  in  the  oxen  proper,  pointed  th  an  al 
fiattened  crowns  and  irregularly  crescentic  cavity  is  small,  and  the  bones  of  th  fa  e  o  a 
folds  of  enamel;  stomach  compound,  with  8  py  about  |  the  length  of  the  skull ;  the  parietal 
or  4  cavities,  in  connection  with  the  act  of  m-  is  single,  the  frontals  are  large  and  broad,  and 
mination ; '  csecum  large ;  placenta  generally  generally  support  the  horns ;  the  dermal  bones 
cotyledonons ;  and  feet  ungulate  and  bisalcate.  which  constitute  the  horns  of  the  giraffe  rest 
This  order  is  equiralent  to  the  pearra  of  Lin-  over  the  coronal  suture,  partly  on  the  parietal 
nceus,  and  includes  such  animals  as  the  camel,  and  partly  on  the  frontal  bones,  do  not  become 
deer,  girafi'e,  antelope,  gnn,  goat,  sheep,  and  united  with  the  cranium  except  by  suture  until 
ox.  Except  the  camels,  most  of  the  genera  are  late  in  life,  and  are  not  epiphyses  of  the  cranial 
provided  with  horns,  solid  and  deciduous  as  in  hones ;  the  sphenoid  articulates  generally  with 
the  deer,  or  hollow  and  permanent  as  in  the  all  the  cranial  bones,  hut  its  orbital  wing  ia 
ox  and  sheep.  They  are  of  moderate  or  lar^  mostly  within  the  cerebral  cavity.  In  the 
size,  and  generally  rapid  mnners ;  they  feed  in  face,  the  intermaxillaries  are  much  developed, 
herds,  headed  by  an  old  male,  ajid  are  exdu-  but  in  most  cases  have  no  teeth ;  the  maxil- 
sively  herbivorous ;  the  shape  in  most  is  light  laries  usually  with  9  teeth  on  a  side ;  palate 
and  elegant,  and  the  limhs  long  and  slender ;  hones  largely  developed ;  lower  jaw  narrower 
the  skin  is  covered  with  hah-  or  wool ;  the  than  the  upper,  long,  with  rounded  pi'ominent 
eyes  are  large,  fidl,  and  often  very  beantiflil ;  angle,  and  very  long  coronoid  process  curved 
the  ears  long,  ereot,  very  movable,  Mid  more  backward ;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  shallow,  and 
or  less  poiatwl ;  the  tail  varies  much  in  length  the  condyle  fiat  and  transverse,  admitting  the 
and  covering.  They  inhabit  vast  pltdns,  the  free  lateral  motions  necessary  for  chewing  the 
forests. of  the  north,  and  the  dry  deserts  of  the  end.  In  the  girafi'e  the  air  cells  usually  exist- 
tropics,  their  speed  taking  them  in  a  few  hours  ing  as  frontal  sinuses  are  estended  hackwaiTi 
from  an  exhausted  to  a  rich  feeding  ground,  as  far  aa  the  occiput  over  the  cranial  cavity  and 
and  from  a  sandy  waste  to  a  well  watered  re-  beneath  the  horns,  equalling  the  former  in  ver- 
sion. Of  timorous  and  watchfii!  disposition,  tied  extent,  and  traversed  by  stout  bony  parti- 
Siey  wage  no  war  on  each  other  or  on  other  tions ;  the  great  vertical  diameter  of  the  ocd- 
animala,  except  during  the  pairing  season ;  pita!  condyles  enables  this  animal  to  put  the 
taking  to  flight  at  slight  causes  of  alarm,  head  in  a  line  with  the  neck,  and  according  to 
when  brought  to  bay  they  fight  boldly  with  Owen  even  beyond  this  line. — The  deciduous 
their  horns  and  antlers,  and  strike  powerful  homa  of  the  ruminants  may  he  rounded  as  in 
blows  with  their  sharp  front  hoofs.  Some  are  the  stag,  roebuck,  and  Virginia  deer,  or  pal- 
bulky  and  clumsy  like  the  camel  and  gu-affe,  mated  as  ia  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fallow 
others  strong  and  slow  like  the  ox,  orgracei^il  deer;  they  are  usually  symmotrical  as  to  posi- 
and  gentle  like  the  gazelle  and  antelopes.  The  tion  and  size,  but  not  as  to  arrangement  of  the 
charaeters  of  the  different  families  have  been  divisions ;  there  is  an  intimate  connection  he- 
given  under  their  respective  titles,  so  that  only  tween  the  horns  and  the  generative  system,  as 
the  general  relations  need  here  be  alluded  to,  their  development  may  be  arrested  and  their 
for  the  purpose  of  embracing  the  chief  points  periodical  shedding  prevented  by  castration, 
at  a  single  glance. — The  cameb  are  hornless,  There  are  seldom  more  than  3 ;  hut  in  the  fos- 
and  approach  tlie  pachyderms  in  some  respects;  sil  akatherium  of  the  tertiary  of  the  Sivalik 
the  1st  cavity  of  the  stomach  has  a  remarkable  hills  there  are  4,  also  in  the  4- horned  sheep, 
apparatus  of  water  cells;  the  feet  are  not  en-  goats,  and  antelopes;  sometimes  there  are  even 
tirely  hisuleate  as  in  typical  ruminants,  and  are  5  in  the  domesticated  sheep.  The  solid  horns 
callous  beneath  with  ttie  toes  distinct  at  tlie  have  been  described  under  Buck,  and  Dbee  ; 
tip ;  there  is  no  foramen  in  the  6  lower  cervi-  those  antlers  fall  by  a  process  having  a  close 
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doadiaseparatedfromtheliyingbone;  afterthe  tte  hind  limbs,  taking  the  mdividnal  bonea, 
pairing  Beaaon  has  passed  the  circulation  stops  am  longer  than  the  -fore ;  there  is  nothing  pe- 
in  the  homa,  and  they  become  dry  and  dead,  ouliar  in  the  femur,  the  patella  is  comparatively 
aud  separate  from  the  frontal  bone  by  absorp-  small,  the  tibJa  has  a  remarkably  prominent 
tion  carried  on  by  the  Haversian  can^;  these,  spine,  and  the  ftbnla,  when  present,  is  extreme- 
acting  on  one  plane  through  the  whole  thick-  ly  rudimentary ;  the  tarsus  consists  of  5  bones, 
ness  of  tie  bone  just  below  the  burr,  remove  and  the  metatarsus  is  composed  as  the  meta- 
the  solid  materials  around  them,  so  that  ea«h  carpus.  The  cloven  hoof  imparts  elasticity  to 
canal  Anally  unites  its  cavity  with  that  of  an  the  spring,  and  enables  the  foot  to  be  more 
aiyoining  one ;  when  this  has  extended  entirely  easily  withdrawn  from  soft  ground  as  well  aa 
across  the  base  the  antler  falls.  Prof.J.Wyraan  to  sink  less  readily  in  mnd  or  snow;  to  pre- 
("  Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu-  vent  injurious  friction  between  the  hoofe,  a 
ral  History,"  vol.  vii.  p.  168,  1859)  regards  the  special  glandular  apparatus  secretes  a  hnbricat-  ■ 
antlers  as  dermal  bones  rather  than  parts  of  the  ingmatter;  the  two  small  accessory  hoofs  are 
internal  skeleton,  because  they  are  developed  of  great  use  to  these  animals  in  descending 
in  the  integuments  by  a  Bpeoial  centre  of  ossi-  steep  declivities. — In  those  which  have  incisors 
fication,  and  become  attached  to  the  frontal  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  the  opposing  surface  in 
only  after  ossification  has  somewhat  advanced,  the  upper  jaw  is  a  hardened  pad-like  gum; 
In  the  hollow  horns  of  the  ox,  sheep,  and  an-  these  t«ar  rather  than  cut  during  feeding,  ac- 
telopos,  the  frontal  bony  cores  are  oyhndrical  companied  by  a  swii^ng  movement  of  the 
shafts,  more  or  less  solid,  protected  by  perios-  head  forwaid,  which  is  easily  effected  by  the 
teum  and  an  extension,  of  the  true  skin,  of  powerful  muscles  of  the  neck ;  when  8  incisoi^ 
which  the  epidermic  portion  is  developed  into  are  present,  the  outer  3  have  been  regarded  by 
a  dense  horny  sheath ;  in  most  the  frontal  si-  some  as  canines.  The  molars  are  widely  sepa- 
nusea  extend  into  the  cores.^The  cervical  ver-  rated'from  the  incisors,  the  3  posterior  or  the 
tebrfe  are  always  T;  the  dorsals  nsually  13,  but  true  molars  being  composed  of  S  columns  in 
ISinthe  camel  and  14  in  the  giraffe;  the  lumbar  the  upper  jaw  convex  .mtemally  and  flat  with 
6,  but  5  in  the  giraffe  and  T  in  the  camel;  sa-  8  prominent  ribs  externally;  in  the  lower  jaw 
cral4,but5intheoiand8inthemuskdeer;  the  the  convex  surface  is  external  and  the  flat  in- 
caudala  vary  from  12  in  the  goat  to  18in  the  ox  teriial;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer 
and  20  in  the  giraffe,  the  whole  number  rai^mg  of  enamel,  folded  inward  so  as  to  form  2  semi- 
from  42  in  the  goat  to  50  in  the  giraffe.  The  lunar  flares  in  each  colnnm,  in  the  worn  f«eth 
bodies  of  the  cervicals  are  mnch  lengthened  in  presenting  4  ereseentio  enamel  folds  whose  iu- 
the  camel  and  giraffe,  and  articulated  by  a  ball  terstices  are  filled  with  dentine ;  the  3  anterior 
andsocket  joint,  and  the  spinons  and  transverse  molars  have  each  a  single  column  with  2  cres- 
processes  are  short;  the  dorsals  are  remark-  cents  of  enamel;  their  crowns  are  quadi'ilateraJ, 
able  for  their  long  spinons  processes  for  the  with  convoluted  margins,  admirably  adapted 
attachment  of  ^e  ligamentiim  nuiAie  which  for  the  mastication  of  the  coarse  vegetable  sub- 
suspends  the  head ;  the  transverse  processes  stances  which  constitute  moat  of  the  food  of 
of  the  lumbar,  as  in  the  ox,  ai-e  largely  devel-  ruminants.  The  last  3  molars  are  not  replaced, 
oped,  but  smaller  in  the  swift  and  supple  ante-  hut  the  anterior  S  are ;  from  this  the  jaws  of 
lopes  and  deer ;  the  chest  is  compressed  later-  young  animals  may  be  easily  recognized.  The 
ally ;  tjie  ribs  and  pelvic  bones  are  stout  in  the  tongue  generally  performs  the  office  of  prehen- 
camels  and  ox,  and  more  slender  in  the  deer ;  sion  as  well  as  deglutition ;  the  anterior  part 
the  sternum  is  flattened,  and  attenuated  in  collects  and  judges  by  the  tonch  of  the  nature 
front ;  the  clavicles  are  always  entirely  absent,  of  the  food,  the  next  portion  prepares  the  mor- 
hence  there  is  no  prehensile  power  in  the  fore  sel  and  thrusts  it  backward  towai-d  the  <Bsoph- 
limbs ;  the  scapula  is  triangular,  the  apex  agus,  and  the  basal  part  rt^ulates  the  move- 
downward,  its  neck  much  elongated,  the  cora-  ments  of  the  whole  organ  from  its  insertion  in 
coid  process  rudimentary  or  absent,  and  the  the  hyoid  bone;  the  papillse,  fungiform  and 
infraspinous  foasa  much  the  largest ;  the  hu-  filiform  in  fl'ont,  conical  and  ciroumvallato  be- 
merus  is  massive  accoi'diug  to  the  strength  and  hind,  are  largely  developed. — The  salivary 
activity  of  the  speoiea,  and  is  connected  to  the  glands  are  large,  with  long  ducts ;  tonsils  bulky, 
bones  of  the  forearm  by  a  simple  hinge  joint;  and  a:sophagus  thick  and  muscular.  The  stom- 
the  radius  and  ulna  are  intimately  united  and  ach  is  fourfold,  tlie  first  3  cavities  (paunch, 
always  in  the  condition  of  pronation  (with  the  honeycomb  bag,  and  manypliea)  being  essen- 
palmar  surface  backward),  the  npper  end  of  tially  dilatations  of  the  esophagus  for  the  pur- 
the  ulna  being  very  thick ;  the  wrist  contains  pose  of  rumination,  and  leading  to  the  ith  or 
always  at  least  6,  and  in  the  camel  and  giraffe  true  digestive  cavity ;  in  the  4th,  the  only  one 
7  bones,  in  3  rowa;  the  metacarpus  is  repre-  developed  in  the- newly  bom  animal,  there  ia 
aented  liy  a  cannon  bone,  itself  made  up  of  the  in  the  calf  an  organic  acid  secreted,  possessing 
3d  and  4th  bones,  and  sometimes  has  2  splint  the  power  of  converting  th  albnm  n  of  n  ilk 
bonea,  the  homolognes  of  the  ad  and  5th;  in  into  curd  or  whey,  in  tie  p  pa  ed  cond  tion 
those  having  more  than  3  hooft,  the  supple-  called  rennet.  Concretions  ot  b  Us  ot  I  air, 
mentary  ones  ai-e  rudimentary,  and  do  not  un-  the  results  of  hairs  swallowed  wh  n  I  kmg 
der  ordinary  circumstances  reaoh  the  ground;  their  owa  or  others'  hides    elted  to^ethe    by 
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the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  incrusted  come  away  with  the  memfcraneB  after  partn- 
with  a  polished  eaithy  deposit  of  groat  hard-  rition ;  they  are  70  to  100  in  the  sheep  and  cow, 
neB%  are  often  found  in  the  stoma<4s  of  tumi-  and  are  not  found  ia  the  camels;  the  amnioa 
nants,  especially  of  the  cow.  The  intestinal  ia  also  highly  vascular.  The  mammie  are  in- 
canal  is  very  long  and  of  simple  construction;  gninal,  and  the  teats  4,  except  in  sheep  and 
compared  to  the  length  of  the  hody  it  is,  ae-  goats,  which  have  only  two.  The  pannietihii 
cording  to  Meckel,  as  12  to  1  in  the  camel  and  ca/rnoms  muscle  is  remarkably  and  extensively 
deer,  22  to  1  in  the  ox,  and  38  to  1  in  the  developed,  serving  as  a  means  of  defence  hy 
sheep  ;  the  large  intestine  is  often  scarcely  shaking  off  flies  and  other  stinging  insects  from 
wider  than  the  small ;  the  cseeum  is  always  the  skin.  In  the  camel  there  is  a  remarkahle 
large,  smooth,  and  without  lateral  hulginga.  hump  on  the  hack,  consisting  principally  of 
The  liver  is  simple,  small,  and  wedge-shaped,  adipose  matter  developed  in  vao  snbcntaneotis 
slightly  divided  into  lateral  lobes;  in  the  areolar  tissue,  probably  serving  as  a  storehouse 
camels  and  deer  there  is  no  gall  bladder,  hut  of  nutriment  to  the  animal  during  its  long 
it  is  always  present  in.  the  hollow-homed  rn-  journeys.  The  hair  is  generally  coarse,  and 
minants ;  the  pancreas  and  spleen  are  eompara-  never  what  would  be  called  far ;  it  varies  from 
tively  small.  In  the  heart  the  auricles  are  rel-  theharsh  and  shaggy  coat  of  the  camel  and  the 
ativdy  small  as  compared  with  the  ventricles;  somewhat  softer  one  of  the  llama  to  the  line 
in  some  (in  common  with  pachyderms)  there  wool  of  the  sheep.  Rumination  is  rendered 
are  1  or  2  small  ossifications  in  the  partition  accessary  by  the  balky  character  of  the  food 
between  the  ventricles ;  the  aorta  close  to  the  as  compared  with  its  nutrient  qualities;  the 
heart  divides  into  3  nnequal  trunks,  the  smaller  timid  animals  of  this  order  are  naturally  forced 
passing  forward  and  supplyii^  the  head,  and  totakeinalargeamountoffoodinaahorttime, 
the  larger  descending  backward;  the  internal  and  then  to  flee  from  the' carnivorous  beasts 
carotids  give  off  many  tortuous  and  intercom-  always  lying  in  wtut  for  them  to  some  retired 
municating  branches  within  the  cavernous  si-  place  where  they  can  remastioat«  it  quietly; 
nns,  like  the  retia  mirabtlia  in  the  sloths,  seals,  such  is  the  air  of  quiet  content  in  a  ruminat- 
and  cetaceans,  in  other  parts  than  the  head;  ing  animal,  that  this  act  is  universally  regarded 
according  to  Weigel,  the  portal  vein  is  fur-  as  (he  type  of  peaceful  and  happy  inoments. 
nished  with  valves.  Most  have  the  right  long  In  camels  the  bolus  is  triturated  alternately 
divided  into  4  lobes,  and  the  left  into  3 ;  the  from  side  to  side ;  in  homed  ruminants  and  in 
thymus  gland  is  extensively  developed;  the  the  giraffe  it  is  always  in  one  direction,  either 
fat  is  very  brittle,  and  is  called  suet  to  dis-  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right.— Eumi- 
tingnish  it  from  the  softer  lard  of  the  hog.  nants  embrace  the  animals  most  nsfol  to  man 
The  brain  ia  long  and  oval,  and  relatively  small,  and  the  most  easily  domesticated ;  whole  races 
that  of  the  OS  compared  to  that  of  man,  con-  of  men  count  their  wealth  by  the  numbers  they 
sidering  the  size  of  the  body,  being  as  1  tii  24;  posses  of  them,  whether  camels,  llamas,  goats, 
the  hemispheres  are  smaller  in  proportion  to  sheep,  reindeer,  or  cattie;  they  are  among  mam- 
the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  than  mals  what  the  yaZiinis  are  among  birds;  their 
they  are  in  man;  the  convolutions  are  numer-  flesh  and  milk  are  consumed  as  food,  their  skins, 
ons,  and  the  cerebellum  is  divided  into  several  hair,  wool,  and  horns  are  employed  in  the  arts, 
irregular  lobules ;  the  base  b  flattened,  and  and  indeed  almost  every  part  is  convertible  into 
the  posterior  pair  of  the  tuberaula  qitadrige-  some  product  uaefol  to  man.  Ruminants  are 
miTut  are  in  most  much  smaller  than  the  an-  distributed  all  over  the  world  except  in  Ans- 
terior ;  the  lateral  ventricles  intercommuni-  tralia;  the  reindeer  and  musk  ox  are  fonnd  in 
cate ;  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebral  and  spinal  the  polar  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  the  Ua- 
nerves  are  large.  The  eyes  are  wide  apart,  and  mas  and  alpacas  in  South  America,  the  camels 
so  prominent  that  the  range  of  vision  is  very  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  giraffe  and  most  ante- 
extensive  ;  the  opening  of  the  pupil  is  trans-  lopes  in  Africa,  and  the  deer  everywhere  in 
verse,  and  the  tapetwrn  is  exceedingly  brilliant,  suitable  feedhig  places  ;  in  Korth  America 
The  senses  of  hearing  and  smell  are  highly  there  are  only  3  antelopes,  only  one  of  the 
developed,  and  the  cranial  anuaea  are  estcn-  sheep  family,  and  3  of  the  ox  family ;  there  are 
eive.  The  urinary  bladder  is  generally  of  large  no  hollow-homed  ruminants  in  South  America 
size;  the  testes  are  included  in  a  pendulous  as  original  species,  though  there  are  vast  herds 
scrotum,  and  the  vesieulte  »eminak»  are  largely  ■  of  wild  cattle  of  foreign  introduction.  The 
developed ;  in  the  musk  deer  there  is  a  special  distribution  of  foasil  ruminants  was  in  some  re- 
glandular  pouch  communicating  with  the  pre-  apeeta  different  from  that  of  the  living  species; 
putjal  cavity,  from  which  is  obtained  the  sub-  for  instance,  the  giraffe  has  been  found  fossil  in 
stance  musk,  once  extensively  used  as  an  anti-  France  and  the  Sivalik  hills,  showing  a  warmer 
spasmodic  and  as  a  perfume.  The  uterus  is  climate  than  now  prevails  in  those  regions ;  on 
prolonged  above  into  3  horns,  which  are  i^r-  the  contrary,  the  reindeer  has  been  found  in 
nished  with  glandular  protuberances,  highly  S.  Europe,  indicating  also  a  temporaiy  diminn- 
vascular,  with  eminences  and  depressions  for  tionoflieat,  probably  from  the  extenaionsouth- 
the  implantation  of  the  tufted  filaments  of  the  ward  of  the  ice  during  the  glacial  period, 
placental  cotyledons;  these  are  productiona  of  There  are  many  interesting  coincidences  of 
the  chorion,  of  an  oval  or  rounded  shape,  and  geographical  distribution  in  geological  and  the 
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present  times,  bearing  perhaps  on  the  point  of  RUMSET,  James,  an  American  inventor, 

tke  origin  of  existing  mammals,  and  in  favor  born  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  about 

of  the  theory  of  tJieir  origm  from  the  devel-  1743,  died  in  England,  Dec.  23,   1793.     In 

opment   of  previonsly  existing   types,   rather  Sept.   1784,  he  exhibited  on  the  Potomac  in 

than  from  a  distinct  creative  aet  after  the  en-  the  presence  of  Gen.  Washington,  who  certified 

tire  destruction  of  the  preceding  fauna.     Gam-  to  the  fact  in  writing,  a  boat  which  worked 

els  are  found  fossil  in  the  Sivalili  hills  of  Asia,  against  the  stream  by  means  of  mechanism, 

llamas  in  the  caverns  of  Brazil,  musk  deer  in  He  subsequently  gave  his  attention  to  steam  as 

■  Asia  and  Africa,  &o. ;  deer  (eemdai)  are  nu-  a  motive  power,  and  in  March,  1788,  succeeded 

meroua  in  the  diluvial  formations  of  Europe,  in  propelling  a  boat  on  the  Potomac  by  a  steam 

greatly  resembling  the  present  species,  and,  engine  and  machinery  of  his  own  constmotion, 

according  to  Pictet,  some  may  be  considered  as  which  secured  motion  by  the  force  of  a  stream 

the  stock  from  which  have  been  derived  the  of  water  thrown  out  by  a  pump  at  tlie  stern, 

present  stag,  reindeer,  fallow  deer,  and  roebuck,  A  successful  experiment  on  a  larger  scale  in 

these,  with  also  the  goat  and  sheep,  having  Dec.  1787,  was  witnessed  by  a  large  concourse 

survived  the  catastrophes  of  this  disturbed  pe-  of  people.    About  the  same  time  he  became 

riod,  and  preceded  the  appearance  of  man  in  involved  in  a  controversy  with  John  Fitoh, 

Europe.    The  fossil  deer  of  Asia  and  America  who  had  been  experimenting  in  steam  naviga- 

also  very  much  resemble  the  existing  species  tion  on  the  Delaware.    (See  Fttoh,  John.)    In 

of  these  continents.    The  urns  found  by  Julius  1788  the  "Eumsey  society,"  of  which  Beiyamin 

Oresar  in  Gaul,  and  the  aurochs  even  now  liv-  Franklin  was  a  member,  was  formed  in  Phila- 

ing  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  are  interesting  delpbia  to  fui-ther  the  schemes  of  the  inventor, 

in  oonnectionwitb  the  origin  of  domesUocattle;  who  in  the  same  year  went  to  England,  where 

these  were  probably  indigenous,  as  a  fossil  urus  he  met  with  considerable  encouragement.    A 

and  aurochs  have  been  found  in  the  diluvium  society  similar  to  that  in  Philadelphia  was 

of  Europe.    The  fossil  musk  OS  (om'Sos)  has  been  formed  in  London,  a  boat  and  machinery  were 

found  in  Sibeiia  and  North  America,  like  the  built  for  him,  and  he  obtMned  patents  for  his 

one  now  living  in  thepolar  regions.   Therumi-  inventions  in  Great  Britwn,  France,  and  Hol- 

nanta  show  more  transitions  to  other  orders  land.   A  successful  trip  was  made  with  hia  boat 

than  would  be  supposed  from  the  study  of  upon  the  Thames  in  Dec.  1792,  and  he  was  pre- 

their  living  species,  especially  in  the  direction  paring  for  another  experiment  when  his  death 

of  the  pawiyderms;  they  appeared  after  the  occuiTed.    In  1839,  by  a  joint  act  of  congress, 

latter,  and  under  foiTns  very  nearly  resembling  a  gold  medal  was  presented  to  his  son,  James 

existing  species ;  there  were  none  in  the  eocene  Eumsey,  "  commemorative  of  his  father's  ser- 

tertiary,  wlien  almost  all  herbivorous  mammals  vices  and  high  agency  in  ^ving  to  the  world 

were  pachyderms,  but  appeared  first  in  the  the  benefit  of  the  steamboat." 

ie,  and  then  became  so  numerous  that  in  EUUEBEEG,  Johan  Lnovio,  aFinnish  poet. 


.....   ^  ....                   ,  ^  .       ,            3  educated  by  subscription, 

at  least  in  Europe.     The  aivatherium  of  the  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Abo  in 

Sivalikhills  resembled  paohydermsin  its  heavy  1837,  in  which  in  1830  he  became  teacher  of 

form,  short  neck,  and  probable  tnmt  (as  indi-  testhetics,  and  in  1844  professor  of  Greek  in 

cated  by  the  nasal  bones).    Among  the^gantic  the  gymnasium  at  Abo.   He  writes  in  Swedish, 

animals  of  this  order  may  be  mentioned  the  and,  without  ever  having  been  in  Sweden,  ia 

great  Irish  elk,  with  enormous  horns,  found  in  the  most  popular  living  poet  in  that  tongue, 

the  diluvium  of  Europe.    The  genus  taaeniv.-  Poetical  translations  from  his  poems  are  given 

ehenia,  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  is  peculiar  to  in  William  and  Mary  Howitt's  "  History  of  the 

the  southern  regions  of  South  America,  and  Literature  and  Eomance  of  Korthern  Europe." 

forms  another  remarkable  transition  form  be-  EUJOS  (Gothic,  Tana,  secret),  ancient  Scan- 

tween  ruminants  and  pachyderms.    (See  Mi-  dinavian  characters,  forming  an  alphabet,  ac- 

OBAUonEjiiA.)  cording  to  general  belief,  of  16  letters.     In  Swe- 

RUMOHR,  KliEL  pRiBDKioH  LoBwiG  Teltx  den  ancient  inscriptions  on  rook  or  stone  mon- 

TON,  a  German  writer  on  art,  born  at  Bein-  uments  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  shores  of 

hiirdsgrimma,  near  Dresden,  in  1785,  died  in  the  lake  Mfelar,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Upsal 

Dresden,  July  25,  1843.    He  studied  at  the  and  Sigtuna;  and  here  as  eveiywhere  thoy 

university  of  Gottingen,  but  at  the  age  of  15  are  written  in  Icelandic  with  runic  ohai'acters. 

f laced  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  painter  Saxo  Grammatiens,  who  wrote  in  the  12th 

iorillo.    In  1804  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1811  century,  says  that  the  early  Danes  engraved 

published  the  first  of  a  succession  of  works  on  verses   upon  rock   and  stone  monuments,  in 

art,  critical  and  historical,  which  extended  dur-  honor  of  their  ancestors'  heroism ;  but  he  gives 

iug  his  life  to  about  20  volumes.    In  4815  he  no  examples,  and  as  many  rune  stones  describe 

returned  to  Italy,  and  commenced  at  Florence  the  deaths  of  Christians,  it  is  probable  that  the 

the  atndies  for  his  "Italian  Researches"  on  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians  led  them  to  destroy 

history  of  art,  two  volumes  of  which  were  put>-  runic  records  of  pagans.    The  runes  were  en- 

lished  in  1827,  and  the  thii-d  in  1831.     He  also  graved  not  only  on  stone,  but  upon  arms,  cups, 

wrote  several  miscellaneous  works.  amulets,  instruments  of  various  kinds,  aad  also 
VOL.  XIV.— U 
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upon  tte  bark  of  trees  and  upon  wooden  tab-  ETTlTNEIilS.  See  Orthopteka. 
lets.  In  a  biograpby  of  St.  AuacariTis  a  letter  EUIWYMEDE,  Eukkimbdb,  or  Eunnemedk, 
innmiccliai'actersisqTioted,  in  the  9th  century,  a  narrow  slip  of  meadow  land  on  the  bank  of 
from  a  Swedish  king  to  Louis  le  DSbonnmre ;  the  Thames  near  Egliain,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
and  in  the  6th  century  Venantina  Tortvinatiia  the  county  of  Surrey,  England,  memorable  aa 
invites  his  friend  to  correspond  with  him  in  the  place  where  in  1215  King  John  was  corn- 
Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  or  runic.  The  oldest  pelled  by  his  barons  to  grant  the  privileges 
runic  MS.  now  existing  is  in  the  library  of  the  contained  in  Magna  Oharta.  The  Egham  races 
,  nniversity  of  Copenhagen,  a  collection  of  laws  now  take  rJace  upon  this  meadow, 
written  m  the  13th  or  14th  centary.  Much  EUPEET,  Pkince  (Pbimob  Eobbbt  of  Bava- 
older  inscriptions  however  exist.  Inl834Fina  ria),  a  royalist  general  of  horse  daring  the  Eng- 
Magnnsson  deciphered  the  celebrated  Harold  liahcivil  war,  born  in  1619,died  at  SpringGar- 
inscription,  which  the  physicist  Beraelius  be-  denSjNov.  29, 1682.  His  mother  ElizabeUi  was 
lieved  to  he  an  accidental  vein,  on  a  rock  in  the  eldest  dangbter  of  James  I.  of  England,  and 
the  south  of  Sweden.  Saxo  Grammaticus  re-  had  been  married  to  Frederic  V.,  elector  pala- 
latea  that  "Waldemar  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  I2th  tine,  who  on  the  ontbreat  of  the  30  years'  war 
century,  had  tried  in  Tain  to  render  it.  It  is  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  him- 
an  Icelandic  prayer  that  victory  shoidd  crown  self  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  and  in  oonse- 
the  arms  of  Harold  against  the  Swedish  king  quence  was  deprived  of  his  estates.  The  son 
Sigurd,  A.  D.  785.  Eunic  characters,  accord-  shared  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  ceived  little  education ;  but  in  the  wars  for  the 
possessed  ma^cal  properties.  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  be  early  gave  evi- 
EUNJEET  SIIJGH,  a  r^ah  or  sovereign  of  dence  of  headlong  bravery.  At  the  age  of  S3, 
the  Sikhs,  in  the  Puiyanb,  bom  at  Gugazan-  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  offered  his 
wala,  60  m.  W.  of  Lahore,  Nov.  2,  1783,  died  services  to  his  uncle  Charles  I.  of  England,  and 
there,  June  2T,  1839.  He  was  the  son  of  Maha  by  him  was  placed  at  tlie  bead  of  a  regiment 
Singh,  sirdar  or  governor  of  one  of  the  Sikh  of  horae.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the 
provinces,  who  died,  leaving  the  government  king  by  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria  as  "  a  per- 
of  his  province  to  bis  son  Euiyeet,  then  13  son  that  is  capable  of  doing  any  thing  that 
years  of  age,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  he  is  oi-dered,  hut  he  is  not  to  he  trusted  to 
■whom  the  young  sirdar  is  said  to  have  poisoned  take  a  single  step  oat  of  bis  own  head."  He 
when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  17,  in  order  that  took  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and  Cirencenster,  and 
he  might  reign  alone.  His  father  bad  left  him  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Wor- 
a  full  treasuiy  and  a  position  of  influence  over  cester,  Edgehitl,  and  Ohalgrove  field,  in  which 
the  neighboring  sirdars,  which  he  improved  last  engagement  Hampden  was  killed.  His 
with  such  skill  and  snocess,  that  in  the  first  daring  and  vigor  had  more  than  compensated 
years  of  his  independent'  reign  be  had  mate-  for  bis  want  of  pmdence  and  military  saga- 
riaUy  increased  his  territory  and  his  power.  A  city,  and  he  was  created  by  the  king  a  kni^t 
aervioe  which  he  rendered  to  the  shall  of  the  of  the  garter  and  duke  of  Cumberland.  He 
A^hans  induced  that  monarch  to  grant  him  carried  Bristol  by  aasanlt  on  July  27,  1648, 
the  title  of  king  of  Lahore,  by  which  he  was  scattered  the  parliamentary  forces  at' Newark, 
generally  known  to  Europeans.  He  reduced  and  subsequentlygaineddistinctionin  thenorth 
eeveral  of  the  neighboring  sirdars  to  become  of  England,  especially  by  the  reUef  of  Latham 
Lis  tributaries,  and  took  from  the  Afghans  sev-  house,  held  by  the  countess  of  Derby  against 
«ral  important  towns  situated  on  the  W.  bank  a  detachment  of  Fairfax's  army.  All  the  glory 
of  the  Indus.  On  April  35,  1809,  he  signed  from  these  brilliant  enterprises  was  entirely 
.a  treaty  with  the  English  at  Loodiana,  m^ng  obliterated  by  his  ill  success  in  the  battle  of 
the  SuUej  substantially  the  boundary  between  Marston  Moor,  the  fate  of  which  was  due  to  his 
his  poBsessiona  and  those  of  the  East  India  own  rashness  and  his  want  of  concert  with  the 
company.  He  now  reorganized  his  army  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle.  The  king's  confidence  in 
.Md  of  European  officers,  so  that  none  of  the  his  abilities,  however,  did  not  diminish,  and  he 
jiative  armies  could  stand  ^dnst  it;  and  in  was  promotedfromthegeneralshipof  the  horse 
1812  there  were  left  but  3  independent  sirdars  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces,  and  while  oc- 
in  the  Paiyaub,  and  in  1819  he  had  become  the  cupying  this  position  took  the  city  of  Leicester, 
master  of  these  also,  as  well  as  of  the  city  of  In  the  battle  of  Nasehy,  June  14,  1645,  Prince 
Peshawer  in  Afghanistan,  and  assumed  to  him-  Rupert  commanded  the  left  wing,  and  pursued 
self  the  title  oi  ^aaka/ra^ah  {king  of  kings).  By  the  portion  of  the  parUamentary  army  opposed 
the  employment  of  two  skilful  European  of-  to  him  a  great  distance,  returning  to  find  hia 
fieeiB,  Hessra.  Allard  and  Ventura,  in  1833,  he  own  side  defeated.  Subsequently  he  tookcom- 
■sacceededinhringinghistroopsintoastillhigb-  mand  of  Bristol,  the  maintenance  of  which 
er  degree  of  efBoiency,  and  crossing  the  Indus  was  essfinlial  to  the  success  of  the  royal  cause, 
took  the  province  of  Peshawer  lying  along  its  Thecity  was  invested  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
"W.  bank.  Hia«onquesta  in  A%hanistan  ocou-  (Aug.  23),  and  was  stormed  on  Sept.  10  and 
pied  him  forseveral  years.  In  1838  he  entered  surrendered,  the  prince  marching  out  with  a 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  for  a  closer  convoy  of  3  regiments  of  horse,  and  prooeed- 
alliance,  but  died  before  they  were  concluded,  ing  to  Oxford,     The  same  day  a  royal  proo- 
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lamation  waa  issued  revoking  and  annulling  Bfttion  for  bia  large  travelling  ezpensea  a  small 

all  military  authority  given  to  "  our  nephew  annual  pension  from  the  city.    His  principal 

Prince  Kupert."     The  king  and  the  prince  snh-  works  are:   Seise  in  NuMen,  Kordofan  -and 

sequontly  had  a,  stormy  meeting,  and  the  latter  dent  petrduchen  Arahiert  (Frankfort,   1839) ; 

left  the  service;  but  in  1648  he  obtwned  the  Seue  in  AheaainUn  (2  vols,,  183^'40);  Netie 

command  of  that  portion  of  the  fleet  whicb  ad-  WirheUhiere  our  Fauna  von,  Abeeiinieri,  (1835- 

bered  to  the  royal  cause,  and  with  it  went  to  '40) ;  and  UeierHekt  der  Vogel  2ford-  iind  Ost- 

tbe  coast  of  Ireland  to  assist  Lord  Ormoad.  Afrikas  QS^), 

Anchoring  in  the  harbor  of  Kinaalc,  be  was  KUFTUEE.    See  IIebnia. 

there  blockaded  by  Blake  vritb  the  parliament-  EUEIK.    See  Etjssia. 

ary  fleet  until  Oct.  16i9,  when  he  succeeded  in  BU8A.    See  Deeb. 

forcing  his  way  out  with  the  loss  of  a  few  EU80HENBEBGEE,  Wiliiam  S.  W.,  M.D., 
ships.  He  then  sailed  for  Lisbon,  closely  par-  an  American  naturalist  and  author,  bora  in 
sued  by  Blake,  from  Lisbon  to  Oarthagena,  and  Crtmberland  oo.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1807.  He  was 
from  Carthagena  to  Malaga,  and  there  made  a  educated  in.  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  stud- 
pvize  of  some  English  merchantmen.  Here-  ied  medicine,  became  a  Burgeon  in  tlie  United 
upon  Blake,  who  bad  hitherto  been  prevented  States  navy,  and  between  1826  and  18S4  made 
from  undertaking  decisive  action  either  by  the  two  voyages  of  about  3  years  each  in  the  Pa- 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  antboritiea,  attacked  Ru-  oifio.  Jn  March,  183S,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  of 
pert's  squadron,  and  destroyed  all  but  a  few  the  fleet  for  the  East  India  squadron,  and  re- 
sliips  with  which  the  prince  escaped  and  made  turned  in  Nov.  1887,  after  a  voyage  of  oircum- 
his  way  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he  remained  navigation.  From  1S48  to  1847  he  had  charge 
some  time,  supporting  himself  by  the  capture  of  of  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital  at  Brooklyn,  IS.  Y., 
Spanish  and  English  merchantmen,  and  then  and  during  that  period  organized  the  naval 
returned  to  France,  selling  his  ships  to  the  laboratory  for  supplying  the  service  with  un- 
French  government  in  behalf  of  Charles  II.  adulterated  drugs.  In  1848  be  went  agdn  to 
Afier  the  restoration  he  again  made  his  ap-  the  East  Indies,  and  returning  in  the  following 
pearance  at  the  English  court,  and  was  made  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  board  appoint- 
privy  ooanoillor.  Under  the  duke  of  York  he  ed  to  draw  up  plana  and  regulations  for  the 
held  a  command  in  the  fleet,  and  waa  present  U.  S.  naval  academy.  In  Oct.  1854,  he  sailed 
at  the  naval  battle  of  Lowestoffe.  In  1666,  in  as  sm^eon  of  the  Pafiifio  squadron.  His  chief 
conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle,  he  held  works  are:  "Three  Years  in  the  Pacific" 
command  of  the  fleet  which  acted  against  the  (8vo.,  Pliiladelphia,  1834) ;  "  A  Voyage  round 
Dutch  with  various  success.  In  1673  he  was  the  World,  induding  an  Embaasy  to  Muscat 
also  iotrustad  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  and  Siam"  (8vo.,  1838) ;  "  Elements  of  Natural 
in  place  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  resign-  History"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1860),  published  also 
ed ;  but  as  he  found  the  squadron  ill  manned  in  separate  manuals  on  anatomy  and  physiolo- 
aad  ill  equipped,  be  returned  home  without  ^y,  mammalogy,  ornithology,  herpetology  and 
engagingthe  enemy.  During  the  latter  years  ichthyology,  oonohology,  entomology,  botony, 
of  bis  life  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  castle,  and  geology ;  "  A  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in 
and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  paintiag  Natural  History"  (13mo.,  1850) ;  and  "Notes 
and  engraving,  and  in  mechanical  aod  chemi-  and  Commentaries  during  a  Voyage  to  Brazil 
cal  experiments.  He  is  generally  r^arded  as  and  China  iu  the  Year  1848"  (Svo.,  Eicb- 
the  inventor  of  the  mezzotinto,  althoagh  this  mond,  1854). 

may  be  doubted,  and  is  also  believed  to  have  EU8H  (juneus^  Linn. ;  Lat.  jungo,  to  join  or 
been  the  inventor  of  pinchbeck  or  prince's  met-  bind,  the  rush  being  used  for  tying),  the  name 
al,  and  of  the  glass  bubbles  called  "Eupert's  of  several  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
dropa."  (See  Assealing.)  He  waa  buried  in  juneacea:.  Tbeyaregrass-likeberbswithjointed 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  Westaiinster.  stems,  either  leafless  or  bearing  terete  and  lat- 
EUPPELL,  WiLHELM  Peter  Edttakd  Simow,  erally  flattened,  knotted  leaves,  and  greenish 
a  German  traveller,  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-  or  brownish  flowers,  consisting  of  regular,  per- 
Main,  Nov.  10,  1794.  He  waa  destined  by  bis  sistent  perianths  of  6  husk-like  sepals,  enclosing 
fatlierfor  a  commercial  career ;  but  having  trav-  3  to  6  stamens  with  introrsed  anthers,  a  1-styled, 
elled,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  through  1  to  3-celled  ovary,  forming  a  3-valved,  3  or 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  on  his  return  in  many-seeded  pod.  Structurally  the  flowers 
1818  he  devoted  himself  to  natural  sciences,  en-  of  the  rushes  are  liliaceous,  but  in  general 
tered  into  connection  with  the  Senkenberg  sol-  aspect  and  texture  grass-like.  The  common 
entific  society  of  bis  native  city,  and  in  1822-'?  rnsb  (J.  effusua,  Linn!)  has  a  perennial  root,  a 
travelled  in  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Eordofan,  Dongola,  leafless,  often  sterile  stem  filled  with  a  spongy 
and  Arabia.  The  Senkenberg  society  received  pith,  and  flowers  in  panicles,  ranch  and  diffusely 
the  rich  collections  which  were  the  fruits  of  branched,  produced  from  the  side  of  the  stem 
hia  first  journeys ;  others  collected  in  a  later  (scape)  above  the  middle.  It  is  fonnd  through- 
journey  through  Abyssinia,  in  1831-4,  with  out  the  United  States  in  moist  meadows  and 
reference  to  history,  antiquities,  and  geography,  low  grounds,  and  booupies  and  almost  covers 
as  well  as  natural  sciences,  he  presented  to  the  rice  fields  as  soon  as  they  are  tiirown  out  of 
city  library  of  Frankfort,  receiving  in  compen-  cultivation.     The  bayonet  rush  (/,  militaru, 
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Bigelow)  is  a  very  conspieiiona  plant,  springing  on  Poqneation  creek,  near  Philadelphia,  Dec, 
from  a  perennial  root  in  the  edges  of  ponds,  24,  1745,  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  10,  1813. 
with  a  culm  3  to  3  feet  high,  bearing  a  single.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1760, 
erect,  cylindrical,  jointed  leaf,  which  overtops  aad  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  Edin- 
the  stem,  its  panicle  terminal,  erect,  heads  nu-  burgh,  London,  and  Paris.  In  Aug.  1769,  hehe- 
merons,  with  5  to  10  flowers,  and  sepals  acute,  gan  the  practice  ofhis  profession  in  PhUadelphia, 
brown,  edged  with  green.  It  occnrs  in  eastern  and  was  immediately  elected  professor  of  chem- 
Massachusetts,  on  Uie  pine  barrens  of  New  istry  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  In 
Jersey,  and  southward.  A  valuable  speciea  1770  he  made  himself  known  as  an  author,  and 
la  the  hiack  grass  {J.  hulbosus,  Linn.),  with  for  many  years  wrote  and  published  a  great 
simple,  somewhat  flattened  culms,  slender,  1  to  deal  on  various  subjects,  chietly  medical,  but 
2  feet  high,  leafy  below ;  panicle  somewhat  including  also  literary,  philosophical,  moral, 
cymose  and  rather  crowded,  usually  shorter  and  political  topics.  He  embraced  the  patriot 
than  the  hraoteal  leaf;  fhiit  triangular,  obtuse,  cause  from  the  very  first.  In  the  provincial 
and  mucronate.  The  variety  Gerardi  is  the  conferenceof  Pennsylvania  he  moved  the  reso- 
most  common  form  in  this  country,  and  is  con-  lution  to  express  in  form  its  sentiments  on  the 
sidered  the  best  product  of  the  salt  marshes,  subject  of  a  declaration  of  independence.  A 
For  hay  it  should  be  cut  early,  and  when  well  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  he  was 
cured  is  much  esteemed  for  winter  and  spring  chainnan,  to  consider  the  question  whether  it 
fodder.  The  slender  msh  is  a  small  hai'dy  had  become  expedient  for  congress  to  declare 
species,  common  on  hard  trodden  footpaths  and  independence ;  the  committee  reported  affirma- 
by  shady  roadsides ;  its  stem  is  roundish,  leafy  tively,  and  the  resolution  was  aiJopted  unani- 
at  base,  leaves  slender,  channelled  above,  florets  monsly,  and  presented  to  congress  a  few  days 
in  ft  terminal  corymb;  it  is  the  J.  tenuis  of  only  before  die  declaration  of  independence. 
Willdenow.  A  smaller  species,  J.  irifidiis  When  congress  ,had  decided  on  taking  that 
(Linn.),  has  densely  tufted  stems  eprin^ng  from  step,  5  members  from  Pennsylvania  withdrew, 
matted,  creeping  rootatoclis,  a  few  thread-litie  whereupon  Rush  and  4  others  were  elected  to 
leaves,  a  sessile  head  of  3  to  4  flowers,  and  All  their  places.  The  same  year  (1776)  he  was 
brown  pods  with  roundish  seeds.  It  is  found  married  to  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Richard 
on  the  sununits  of  mountains  in  New  England  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  also  a  signer  of  the 
and  New  York,  and  in  the  high  latitudes  declaration  of  independence.  In  April,  1777, 
northward. — The  number  of  species  of  junctts  he  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  army  for 
found  in  the  United  States  is  about  20,  of  little  the  middle  department,  and  in  July,  1777, 
utility,  some  indeed  proving  troublesome  weeds  physician-generah  While  engaged  in  the  dis- 
in  agriculture.  A  few,  however,  ai'o  more  charge  of  his  duties,  he  found  time  to  write  4 
valued  in  Europe,  such  as  the  Dutch  rush  (J.  letters  to  the  peorfe  of  Pennsylvania  on  their 
tmuPua)  and  ttie  sea  rush  (J.  maritim.'ua),  which  eonstitution  of  1776,  which  he  censured  as  be- 
are  planted  on  the  sea  embankments  to  render  ing  very  defective,  especially  in  ^ving  the  legis- 
them  firm  by  means  of  the  matting  together  of  lative  power  to  a  single  house,  and  which  was 
their  roots  in  the  sand ;  and  tbrmerly  the  sev-  soon  after  superseded  by  a  new  form  of  govem- 
eral  species  were  used  to  dbver  floors  instead  ment,  established  by  a  general  convention  of 
of  carpets,  also  in  making  mats,  baskets,  chair  the  people.  In  Feb.  1778,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
bottoms,  and  brooms ;  the  pith  of  the  common  tion  as  physician-general  to  the  army,  on  ac- 
or  soft  rush  served  for  the  wicks  of  rush  lights,  count  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  soldiers  in 
— Some  of  the  eyperaeem  or  sedges  are  some-  regard  to  the  hospital  stores.  Eetuming  to 
times  called  rushes,  such  as  the  acirpm  or  bul-  Philadelphia,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
rush,  and  the  club  rush,  homed  rusli,  nut  rush,  profession.  About  1785  he.  planned  the  Phila- 
&c.  A  tropical  order,  the  restiaeete,  allied  to  delphia  dispensary,  the  first  institution  of  the 
the  true  rushes,  embraces  many  tough  juncace-  kind  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member 
ous  plants,  known  as  rope  grasses,  and  used  of  the  state  convention  which  ratified  the  fede- 
instead  of  twine;  or  they  are  twisted  into  ral  constitution,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  sup- 
ropes,  or  employed  for  a  durable  thatching,  of  porter.  He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the 
which  the  several  species  of  resHo  from  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  to  form  a  state 
cape  of  Good  Hope  are  esamples.  constitution,  and  exerted  himself  to  have  in- 

BU8H,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by  Blue  corpornted  in  it  his  views  in  respect  to  a  penal 

river  and  Flat  Eock  creek ;  area,  410  sq.  m, ;  code  and  public  schools,  upon  which  he  had 

pop.  in  1860,  16,201.    It  has  an  undulating  sur-  previously  written  several  essays.      After  this 

face  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1860  he  took  leave  of  political  life.    In  1789  he  was 

were  1,085,994  bushels  of  Indian  com,  133,473  made  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 

of  wheat,  64,303  of  oats,  6,530  fflna  of  hay,  medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  college ; 

and  69,581  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  18  saw  and  when  in  1791  that  institution  was  merged 

mills,  3    tanneries,   3   newspaper    offices,   63  in  the  university,  he  was  assigned  the  chair  of 

churches,  and  1,878  pupils  attending  public  the  institutes  and  clinical  medicine,  and  in  1797 

schools.    Capital,  Eushville.  filled  the  chair  of  clinical  practice  also,  though 

RUSH,   Besj.*min,  an  American  physician,  not  formally  elected  until  1806 ;    and  to  the 

signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  born  time  of  hia  death  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
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his  tliree  profesaorships.  In  ITOS  the  yellow  forwhich  hehadmade  a  good  deal  of  preparsr- 
fever  broke  out  in  Philadelphia  with  great  ma^  tloa. — Eiohakd,  an  American  statesman  and 
liguity,  and  desolated  the  city.  It  raged  for  diplornatist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Phil- 
about  100  days,  extending  from  July  till  No-  ftdelphia,  Aug.  29, 1780,  died  there,  July  30, 
veniher,  during  which  time  the  deaths  amount-  1869.  He  was  grsiduated  at  Princet-on  college 
ed  fo  upwai-d  of  4,000.  The  other  physicians  in  1797,  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  waa 
wore  entirely  unaucoessfal,  until  Eush  treated  appointed  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  in 
the  disease,  and  subdued  it,  by  purging  and  1811  by  Governor  Snyder,  and  soon  after 
bleeding,  following  up  his  practice  with  great  comptroller  of  the  U.  8.  treasnry  by  President 
perseverance,  boidnesa,  and  success.  It  waa  Madison.  He  then  removed  to  Washington, 
afterward  estimated  by  Dr.  Eamsay  of  South  and  from  1814  to  1817  was  attorney-general 
Carolina,  in  hia  eulogium  on  Dr.  Eush  before  of  the  United  States.  In  1817  he  was  tempo- 
the  medical  society  of  that  state,  that  not  fewer  rary  secretary  of  state  under  President  Monroe, 
than  0,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  and  was  then  by  him  appointed  mmister  to 
were  saved  from  death  by  this  treatment  in  the  England,  where  he  remamed  till  1825,  nego- 
autumn  of  1793,  At  one  time  Dr.  Rush  visit-  tiating  during  the  period  several  important 
ed  and  prescribed  for  upward  of  100  patients  treaties,  especially  that  of  1818  with  Lord  Oas- 
in  a  single  Jay.  For  many  weeks  he  seldom  tlereagh  respecting  our  fisheries,  north-western 
ate  without  prescribing  for  numbers  as  he  sat  boun&ry  line,  conflicting  claims  beyond  the 
at  table,  while  at  suoh  times  his  house  was  fill-  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  slaves  of  American 
ed  with  patients,  chiefly  the  poor,  waiting  for  citizens  cai'ried  off  in  Briliah  ships  contrary  to 
advice.  The  new  practice  met  with  fierce  op-  the  treaty  of  Gheut,  His  fortunate  adjustment 
position,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  asser-  of  the  threatening  question  growing  out  of  the 
tioa  of  Rush  that  the  disease  had  not  been  im-  execution  by  Gen.  Jackson  of  the  two  British 
ported,  bat  had  been  generated  at  home.  The  subjects  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  was  said  to 
medical  war  thus  aroused  continued  for  some  have  been  in  a  great  measure  infiuenced  by  the 
time,  and  subsequently,  in  a  paper  called  "  Pe-  personal  esteem  in  which  the  American  minis- 
ter Porcupine's  Gazette,"  edited  by  William  ter  waa  held  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  their 
Oobbett,  assaults  were  constantly  made  upon  confidence  in  his  representation  of  the  case.  In 
him  and  his  treatment  of  the  disease,  which  1826  President  Adams  recalled  him  fi-om  Eng- 
were  carried  to  snoh  an  extent  that  a  suit  was  land,  and  made  him  a  member  of  his  cabinet 
brought  against  Oobbett,  and  the  jury  rendered  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1828  he  was  a 
a  verdict  against  him  of  $5,000  damages.  In  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the  same 
1805  Rash  received  from  the  king  of  Prussia  a  ticket  with  President  Adams,  who  was  nomi- 
coronation  medal  for  his  replies  to  certain  ques-  nated  for  reSIeetion,  and  received  the  same 
tions  addi-essed  to  him  in  regard  to  yellow  fe-  number  of  electoral  votes.  In  1839  he  went  to 
ver ;  for  a  similar  reason  he  received  the  thanks  Holland  to  procure  a  loan  for  the  corporations 
of  tlie  king  of  Spain,  and  in  1807  waa  present-  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria, 
ed  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  queen  of  Etruria  which  he  negotiated  on  advantageous  terms, 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  In  1811  the  emperor  In  1836  Preadent  Jackson  appointed  him  com- 
of  Bus^a  sent  him  a  token  of  his  admiration  missioner  to  obtain  the  Smithsonian  legacy 
for  his  medical  character.  He  was  appointed  {see  Smithson,  Jambs),  then  in  the  English 
treasurer  of  the  U.  8.  mint  in  1779,  and  held  court  of  chancery;  he  was  successftil,  and  in 
that  ofBce  until  his  death.  His  writings  are  es-  Aug,  1838  returned  with  the  entire  amount, 
ceedmgly  voluminous.  Between  the yearsl789  $515,109.  In  1347  President  Polk  appointed 
and  1804  he  published  5  volumes  under  the  him  minister  to  France.  Here  he  acted  a  con- 
title  of  "  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations,"  spicuous  part  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
which  have  oilen  been  reprinted.  In  1798  hb  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Feb, 
literary,  moral,  and  philosophical  essays  were  1848,  which  led  to  the  sudden  dethronement 
oollected  into  avolume,  of  which  a  revised  edi-  of  Louis  Philippe,  He  was  the  first  of  the 
tiou  appeared  in  1806.  In  1812  he  published  foreign  ministers  at  the  French  court  to  reoog- 
a  work  upon  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Hind."  His  nize  the  new  republic,  in  advance  of  instruo- 
"MedicalTracts,"contmingavariety  of  essays  tions  from  his  government.  At  the  close  of 
upon  health,  temperance,  exercise,  &c,,  appear-  President  Polk's  term  he  asked  to  be  recalled, 
ed  in  &  separate  volume  at  an  early  period  of  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
his  life.  He  had  the  highest  reverence  for  the  While  a  member  of  President  Madison's  cabi- 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  equally  distinguiBhed  net,  Mr.  Rush  wrote  frequently  and  vigorously 
for  his  piety  as  for  hia  learning.  In  1791  for  the  newspapers  in  defence  of  the  war  with 
he  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  use  of  the  England,of  which  he  was  a  finn  supporter.  In 
Bible  as  a  school  hook.  He  was  vice-president,  1815  he  compiled  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
until  his  death,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  socio-  United  States;  in  1833  he  published  "  Memo- 
ty,  of  which  he  waa  one  of  the  earliest  origina-  randa  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  St.  James," 
tors,  and  the  constitution  of  which  he  drafted,  which  passed  through  two  editions  in  this  conn- 
Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  contemplated,  aa  try  and  in  England;  and  in  1846  a  second  vol- 
the  employment  of  his  declining  years,  a  work  ume  of  the  same  work,  "comprising  Incidents, 
to  have  been  called  "The  Medicine  of  the  Bible,"  Official  and  Personal,  from   1819   to   1825; 
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amoEg  the  former,  Negotiations  on  the  Oregon  Christchureh  college,  Orford,  having  in  1889 
Territory."  In.  1857  he  published  "Wasliitig-  gained  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  poetry, 
ton  in  Domestic  Life."  Hia  sons  puhlished  in  Immediately  afterward  he  devoted  himself  to 
1860  a  volume  of  his  "  Occasional  Prodnu-  the  stndy  of  art,  and  to  water  color  painting, 
tions,  Political,  Diplomatic,  and  Miscellaneous,  in  which  he  had  already  attmned  some  profi- 
including  a  Glance  at  the  Court  and  Govern-  oiency.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  works  of 
ment  of  Lonis  Philippe  and  the  French  Eevoln-  Turner,  he  conceived  that  the  merits  of  that 
■  tion  of  1848,  while  the  Author  resided  as  En-  painter  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and 
voy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pienipotentia-  commenced  a  review  article  on  the  subject, 
ry  from  the  United  States  at  Paris."  which  was  gradnally  expanded  into  an  8vo. 
RUSHWOBTH,  John,  the  compiler  of  the  volume,  published  in  1843  under  the  title  of 
papers  known  as  "Enshworth's  CoDection,"  "Modem  Painters:  their  Superiority  in  the 
bom  in  Northumberland,  England,  abont  1607,  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
died  in  London  in  1690.  He  studied  for  a  Masters.  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford."  It  at- 
ehort  time  at  Oxford,  then  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  tracted  attention  from  the  rhetorical  hrilliancy 
wascaUed  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  As  of  its  style,  the  eloquence  of  its  descriptive 
early  as  the  year  1630  he  began  to  attend  in  passages,  and  particularly  from  the  summary 
the  star  chamber,  the  court  of  honor,  the  es-  manner  in  which  Ihe  most  distinguished  land- 
chequer  chamber,  and  other  places,  wherever  scape  painters  of  the  old  and  new  schools  were 
any  matter  of  importance  was  in  question,  and  disposed  of,  and  the  claims  of  Turner  to  su- 
to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings.  He  attended  premacy  advocated.  The  paradoxical  views  of 
also  the  meetings  of  the  parliament  of  1840,  the  anthor  prevented  it  from  becoming  an  au- 
and  took  notes  of  the  speeches  of  the  king  and  thority,  and  among  critics  and  connoisseurs  its 

'-  --- ;  and  when  the  long  parliament  met,  reception  was  generally  hostile  and  even  con- 

DDointed  assistant  clerK  to  the  house  temptuous.  It  gained  hosts  of  admirers  and 
.  At  this  time  also  he  took  down  disciples  nevertheless,  and  in  1846  was  repob- 
"in  character,  or  some  description  of  short-  lished  for  the  second  time  in  a  greatly  enlarged 
hand,  whatever  was  said  in  parliament  that  form,  accompanied  by  a  second  volume  treating 
seemed  most  important."  Subsequently  Bush-  "  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties, 
worth  became  the  regular  messenger  between  to  which,  after  an  inf«rval  of  ]  0  years,  a  3d  and 
the  house  and  the  king,  and  also  between  the  4th  were  added;  andin  1860  the  work  was  com- 
house  and  their  general,  Essex.  In  1645  he  pleted  by  a  6th  volume.  At  the  time  of  the 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Fair-  pnblication  of  the  last  volume  the  original  title 
fax,  commander  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  had  become  a  misnomer,  the  work  being  for 
and  from  this  time  was  principally  with  the  tlie  most  part  a  philosophical  treatise  on  land- 
army  until  Fairfax  resigned  in  1650.  He  then  scape  painting  written  from  the  author's  pecu- 
retumed  to  London,  and  in  1652  was  appointed  liar  point  of  view,  and  very  discursive  in  its 
one  of  the  committee  to  deliberate  on  the  re-  general  character  and  treatment.  The  colleo- 
form  of  the  common  law.  He  sat  in  Richard  tion  of  materials  for  this  work  involved  long 
Cromwell's  parliament  in  1658  for  Berwick-  visits  to  various  parts  of  continental  Europe, 
npon-Tweed,  and  was  reelected  by  the  same  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Venice, 
town  in  1660, 1678,  and  1679.  When  Sir  Orlan-  the  contemplation  of  the  more  striking  media- 
do  Bridgemanwasmade  keeper  of  the  great  seal  val  buildings  inspired  Euskin  with  the  idea  of 
in  1677,  he  appointed  Enshworth  his  secretary,  attempting  a  reform  in  domestic  architecture. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  parliament  convened  The  result  was  his  "  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec- 
at  Oxford,  and  from  1681  lived  in  retirement,  ture  (8vo.,  1849),  and  "  The  Stones  of  Venice" 
In  1684  he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  com-  (3  vols.,  1851-'8),  both  works  being  illostrated 
mitted  to  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  6  years  by  engravings  from  careful  drawings  by  him- 
and  died  in  a  miserable  condition.  The  first  self.  In  1851  he  also  commenced  lie  publica- 
part  (iToI.  foi.)  of  his  "Historical  Collection  tion  of  a  series  of  "Examples  of  the  AJchiteo- 
of  Private  Passages  of  State,  Weighty  Matters  tnre  of  Venice,"  from  his  own  designs,  of  which 
in  Law,  and  Bemarkable  Proceedings  m  Parlia-  but  3  parts  appeared.  Among  his  other  archi- 
ment,"  was  published  in  1659 ;  the  second  part  tectiiral  publications  are ;  "  Notes  on  the  Con- 
and  the  "Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford"  ap-  etruction  of  Sheep-folds"  (1851);  "Lectures  on 

iieared  in  1680,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  col-  Architecture  and  Painting,"  delivered  at  Edin- 

eotion  were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  his  death,  burgh  (8vo.,  1854);   and  a  pamphlet  entitled 

EU8K,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bordered  N,  by  "TheOpeningof  the  Crystal  Palace,  considered 

the  Sabine  river,  and  watered  in  the  H".  by  its  in  some  of  its  Relations  to  the  Prospects  of 

branches  and  tn  the  S,  and  "W.  by  those  of  the  Art,"  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  scheme  for 

Angelina ;  pop.  in  18S0,  15,808,  of  whom  6,132  the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildings  and  works 

were  slaves.    In  1850  it  had  3  saw  mills,  3  tan-  of  iut.    The  pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  the 

neries,  3  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and  117  British  school  of  panting  early  enlisted  the 

pnpiis  in  public  schools.     Capital,  Henderson,  sympathy  of  Mr,  Euskin,  who  alleged  that  the 

RUSKIN,  Jonu,  an  English  author,  bom  in  principles  on  which  Hunt,  Millais,  and  their 

London  in  Feb.  1818.     He  is  the  son  of  a  Lon-  followers  proceeded  had  first  been  enunciated 

don  merchant,  and  was  graduated  in  1842  at  in  his  own  works;  and  in  his  pamphlet,  "Pre- 
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Eaphaelitiam"  (1851),  his  "  Notes"  on  the  royal  with  litUe  difficulty  by  seeing  persons,  to  which 

academy  esliibitions  of  1855-'60,  and  in  oontri-  he  added  22  prefixes,  sufBses,  &c.,  and  proposed 

butions  to  the  newspapers  and  passages  scat-  to  print  books  for  the  blind  in  raised  tjpe  of 

tcred  through  his  writings,  he  has  recorded  in  these  characters.  He  also  greatly  simplifled  the 

cbaracteristio  terms  his  admiration  of  the  pro-  mathematicaleharactersfortheblind,Qsingonly 

ductions  of  the  new  school.    In  Ms  "Not«s"  4  instead  of  10,  and  printed  mops  for  them  from 

on  Turner's  pictarea  and  drawii^  exhibited  in  raised  designs,  using  wave  lines  forvater,  &c,, 

Marlborough  house,  published  in  185T,  he  fla-  instead  of  the  plan  of  marldug  the  boundariea 

tonished  ^e  public  by  severe  strictures  on  by  a  cord,  as  tlien  in  TOgue.    The  maps,  with 

Turner.    HiaremMniiutworks  are:  "TheKing  some    slight   change,  ai'e    still  in  use;    but 

of  the  Golden  River,"  a  Christmas  fairy  tale  Braille's  process  (see  Blind)  has  superseded  hia 

(1851);  a  notice  of  "Giotto  and  his  Works,"  figm'es,  and  his  connection  with  the  blind  in- 

prepai-ed  for  a  collection  of  engraved  outlines  stitution  was  terminated  too  soon  to  admit  the 

of  the  frescoes  of  tiiat  master,  published  by  the  general  introduction  of  his  phonetic  system  of 

Arundel  society,  of  which  Ruskin  was  one  of  writing.    He  was  active  in  the  organization  of 

the  founders;  "Elements  of  Drawing,  in  three  the  New  York  prison  association,  and  waa  for 

Lettere  for  Beginners"  (1857),  one  of  his  most  several  years  its  secretary,  serving  also  gratu- 

pi'actical  and  useftil  treatises ;   "  The  Political  itnously  for  5  years  as  its  agent  for  investigat- 

Econoniy  of  Art"  (1858);  "Elements  of  Per-  ingcasesofdetention,  andanbseqnently  wasone 

spective;"  and  "The  Two  Paths,"  being  the  of  its  vice-presidents.     He  also  took  on  active 

substance  of  lectures  on  art  and  its  application  pait  in  brining  about  the  reform  in  the  peni- 

to  decoration  and   manufacture,  delivered   to  tentiary  at  Blackwell'a  idand,  and  the  erection 

London  artisans  in  1854.    If  to  these  be  added  of  tiie  new  workhouse.    In  1849  he  prepared 

his  articles  in  the  "Quarterly  Eeview"  on  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  requesting  it  to 

Ijord  Lindsay's  "Christian  Art"  and  Eastlake's  make  some  provision  for  the  proper  ti'aining 

"  History  of  Oil  Painting,"  his  biographical  no-  of  vagrant  children ;  and  in  1851  the  Juvenile 

tlce  of  Samuel  Proutio  the  "Art  Journal"  of  asylum  waa  incorporated.  Dr.  Enss  being  ap- 

1849,  his  letters  to  the  "Times"  newspaper,  pointed  the  superintendent,  which  position  he 

and  other  fugitive  pieces,  we  shall  have  a  com-  held  till  the  autumn  of  1858,  when  he  resigned, 

plete  list  of  his  works.    He  is  still  assiduonsly  and  has  since  that  time  resided  in  Brooklyn, 

engaged  in  the  study  of  art,  and  has  at  various  Dr.  Euss  has  been  an  active  oooperator  in  other 

times  directed  classes  in  the  working  men's  col-  charitable  institutions  of  New  York  and  its  vi- 

lege  of  London,  and  assisted  other  institutions,  cinity ;  among  them,  an  employment  house  for 

beside  givingmanyfriendlyservicestostudents  unfoiiiinate  poor  women,  designed  especially 

in  the  theory  and  practice  of  art.  for  those  who  were  dearous  of  reforming  from 

RUSS,  John  Dsnisos,  M.D.,  an  American  a  vicious  or  intemperate  life ;  this  institution 

physician,  born  at  Ohebacco  (now  Essex),  Mass.,  was  successfully  established  in  1850,  under  the 

Sept.  1,  1801.     He  was  gradnated  at  Yale  col-  superintendence  of  his  wife  and  daughter, 

lege  ui  1823,  studied  medicine  at  Boston,  New  EU8SELL.    I.  A  S.  W.  co,  of  Va.,  bordered 

Haven,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  W.  V.  by  the  Cumberland  mountains,  which 

and  began  topractiBeinNewTorkinl826.    In  aeparate  it  from  Kentucky,  and  S.  E.  by  the 

1827  he  waa  appointed  almoner  of  the  supphes  Clinch  mountains,  intersected  by  Clinoh  river, 

sent  to  Greece  from  Boston,  and  sailed  in  June  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the  West 

of  that  year  for  Greece,  with  a  cargo  of  provi-  fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  about  1,800  sq.  m, ; 

siona.    He  remained  there  3  years,  distributing  pop.   in   I860,    10,160,   of  whom   1,099  were 

the  supplies  received  and  superintending  for  slaves.      It   has  a  mountainous  surface   and 

15  months  a  hospital  which  he  established  at  some  good  aoil  in  the  valleys.    It  contains  iron 

Poroa,  and  returned  to  New  York  in  1880.  ore,  coal,  and  marble.    In  1850  there  were  2 

On  Mai-ch  15,  1832,  he  commenced  at  his  grist  mills,  5  tanneries,  14  churches,  and  517 

own  expense  the  instruction  of  3  blind  hoys,  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real 

and  on  May  19  added  3  more  to  the  number,  estate  in  1866,  |l, 636,447,  showing  an  increase 

Soon  after  he  was  invited  to  organize  the  New  of  57  per  cent,  since  1850.    Capital,  Lebanon, 

England   asylum   for   the  blind    at   Boston,  II.  An  E.  co,  of  Ale.,  separated  from  Go,  by 

which  had  been  chartered  in  1829 ;  but  as  he  the  Chattahoodiee,  and  drained  by  the  Uchee, 

declined,  Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  received  the  appoint-  Wacoochee,  and  Oowekee  creeks ;  area,  about 

ment.    Dr.  Euss  was  appointed  superintendent  900  sq,  m;    pop.  in  1860,  36,693,  of  whom 

of  the  New  York  blind  institution  in  March,  16,638  were  slaves.    In  1850  there  were  33 

1833 ;  and  being  desirous  of  rendering  his  pupils  churches,   and    600    pupils    attending   public 

capaljle  of  self-support,  he  familiarized  himself  schools.    The  K.  W.  corner  is  traversed  by  the 

witli  such  tradesas  basket  making,  mat  making,  Montgomery  and  West  Point  rdlroad,  connect- 

and  carpet  weaving,  and  instructed  them  in  Jng  with  the  Columbus  and  Opehka  r^lroad, 

these.    Finding  that  the  alphabet,  maps,  and  which  crosses  the  county  towai'd  tiie  S.  E. 

figures   in  use  in  European  institutions  were  The  Mobile  and  Girard  railroad,  not  yet  (1861) 

very  cum.brous  and  expensive,  lie  invented  a  completed,  abiO  intersects  it.     Capital,  Oraw- 

phonetic  alphabet  of  41  characters,  sufficiently  ford.     111,  A  8.  co.of  Ky.,  intersected  byOum- 

like  those  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  bo  read  berland  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches; 
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area,  about  S2S  gq.  la. ;  pop.  in,  1860,  5,453,  of  ported  Catholic  emancipation,  the  repeal  of 
ivliora.  559  were  slaveH.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  retfench- 
and  tb.e  soil  is  fertile  near  the  streams.  The  ment ;  and  was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  till 
productions  in  1860  were  316,165  bushels  of  of  pains  and  penalties  brought  against  Queen 
Indian  com,  51,416  of  oats,  12,183  lbs.  of  Caroline.  He  did  not  take  office  under  Mr. 
wool,  and  40,757  of  tobacco.  There  were  12  Canning,  bat  refrained  from  pressing  his  pecu- 
churehes,  and  863  pupils  in  public  schools,  liar  motions  during  his  ministry,  because  of 
Capital,  Jamestown.  its  general  liberality.  In  18S8  he  can-ied 
EUS8ELL,  Benjamin,  en  American  jonmal-  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts 
iat,  bora  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Sept.  1761,  died  through  parliament,  and  in  1839  voted  for  the 
there,  Jan.  4,  1845.  He  was  apprenticed  at  IJ-  successful  Catholic  eraanoipation  act.  In  the 
years  of  age  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  a  printer  of  Grey  ministry,  formed  in  Nov.  1830,  Lord  John 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  editor  of  the  "Massa-  was  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  took  the  lead 
chnsetts  Spy,"  and  before  completing  his  tenu  in  the  house  of  commons  in  support  of  the  re- 
enlisted  in  fie  revolntionary  army.  At  the  form  bill,  which  he  introduced  in  March,  1881. 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  settled  in  The  reform  bill,  with  some  chaises,  was  ear- 
Boston,  and  in  March,  1784,  established  the  ried,  and  Lord  John  was  chosen  member  for 
"Columbian  Centinel,"  a  semi-weekly  news-  Bonth  Devon  in  1832.  He  went  out  with  the 
paper,  which  under  his  control  was  for  40  Melbourne  ministry  in  1834;  but  in  1836  he 
years  one  of  the  moat  influential  organs  of  the  returned  to  office,  being  then,  appointed  aecre- 
federiil  party  in  New  EngJand.  He  repeatedly  tary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  which 
represented  Boston  in  both  branches  of  the  place  he  held  until  1639,  when  he  became 
state  legislature,  was  for  one  or  two  terms  a  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies, 
member  of  the  esecntive  council,  and  held  a  During  the  6  years  that  followed  Lord  Mel- 
major's  commission  in  the  state  militia,  whence  bourne's  restoration  to  power,  Loi-d  John  Kus- 
he  was  universally  known  as  Mqor  Enssell.  sell  was  really  the  ohief  member  of  the  min- 
EUS8ELL,  Eael.  See  Eusseli.,  Loed  Jons',  istry ;  and  he  vigorously  carried  various  reform 
ETTSSELL,  Loed  Johh,  8d  son  of  the  6th  measures,  though  the  whigs  had  not  a  constant 
duke  of  Bedifoi-d,  an  English  statesman,  bom  minority  in  the  commons,  and  there  was  a  ma- 
in London,  Aug.  19, 1792.  After  passing  some  jority  against  them  in  the  house  of  peers.  He 
tune  at  a  publio  school  at  Snnbnry,  he  was  ceased  to  be  minister  Aug,  30, 1841,  when  the 
seat  to  the  university  of  Edinbnt^h,  the  pro-  second  Peel  ministry  succeeded  to  that  of  Mel- 
fessorial  chairs  of  that  institution  being  then  bourne.  For5  yearshewaschief  of  theopposi- 
filled  bymen  of  great  eminence,  whose  opin-  tion,butiul846,onthe  hreakingupof  the  tory 
ions  were  in  wnison  with  those  liberal  politi-  party,  he  became  prime  minister,  holding  the 
oal  principles,  the  support  of  which  has  for  officeof  first  lord  ofthetreasury.  Hisministry 
several  generations  distinguished  the  house  of  lasted  until  1852,  when  he  was  defeated  on  the 
Euasel!.  He  took  part  in  the  discusaons  of  militia<jnestJon,andresigned.  When  the  Aber- 
the  specolative  society,  and  at  the  honse  of  deen  mmistry  was  formed,  at  the  close  of  1853, 
Dugald  Stewart  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  in-  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
teroourse  with  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  which  ofBce  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  lord 
Britain.  He  went  abi-oad  in  1809,  and  travelled  president  of  the  council.  He  left  the  Aberdeen 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  English  being  at  miniafciy  in  Jan.  1855,  and  shortly  afterward 
that  time  siiut  out  from  most  of  the  continental  took  the  office  of  colonial  secretary  in  the 
countries  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Palmerston  ministry.  He  was  sent  as  British 
Napoleon ;  and  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  plenipotentiaiy  to  take  part  in  the  Vienna  con- 
of  Uie  most  important  incidents  of  thepeninsn-  ference,  which  was  intended  to  put  an  end  to 
lar  war.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Enssian  war ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  con- 
the  house  of  commons  for  the  borough  of  Tav-  ference  not  being  approved  by  the  English  pub- 
istook,  in  which  the  inflnenoe  of  hisfemily  was  lie,  he  withdrew  from  the  cabinet,  July  16,1855. 
paramount.  At  that  time  the  whig  party  was  at  In  1859  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
the  lowest  point  of  its  fortunes,  and  apparent-  foreign  affairs,  which  office  he  held  for  about 
ly  was  banished  for  ever  from  power.  Lord  two  years.  In  July,  1861,  he  was  elevated  to 
John  supported  its  prmoiples,  and  the  Liver-  the  house  of  peerswith  the  titleofEarl  EusseJl 
pool-Oastlereagh  ministry  found  in  him  an  un-  of  Eingston-Knssell.  He  has  been  a  voluminous 
compromising  opponent;  but  so  useless  did  all  author,  having  published  "Life  of  William  Lord 
opposition  appear,  that  he  contemplated  a  Rnssell "  (1815) ;  "History  of  the  British  Con- 
withdrawal  from  political  life.  At  the  close  stitation"  (1821);  "Don  Carlos,  a  Drama" 
of  1819  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentai-y  (1^32);  "History  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe 
reformer,  making  his  first  motion  on  the  sub-  since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht"  (1824) ;  "  Oor- 
ject  Dec.  14,  1819;  and  though  defeated,  he  respondence  of  John,  4th  Duke  of  Bedford" 
renewed  the  motion  from  year  to  year,  with  (1848) ;  "  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspon- 
some  exceptions.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  deuce  of  Thomas  Moore"  (1858-'6);  and"Me- 
getting  the  franchise  transferred  from  a  con-  morials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 
victed  borough  to  Yorkshire,  which  was  an  "Fox"  (18S4).  He  has  been  twice  married;  in 
important  admisdon  by  parliament.    He  sup-  1881  to  Adeldde,  widow  of  Lord  Eibblesdale, 
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and  in  18il  to  Lady  Frances  Anna  Maria,  ing  to  do  so  according  to  the  forms  of  law. 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Minto.  By  hoth  mar-  That  was  an  age  of  "  plots,"  and  false  witnesses 
riages  he  has  children.  abounded  and  could  be  procured  as  well  by 
EUSSELL,  William,  lord,  2d  son  of  William,  purchase  as  by  threats.  The  state  trials  were 
6th  earl  of  Bedford,  an  English  statesman,  bora  farces,  except  that  they  furnished  the  machine- 
Sept.  39, 1639,  beheaded  July  21, 1688.  After  ry  by  which  the  blood  of  the  accused  could  be 
studying  at  Cambridge  with  his  elder  brother,  shed,  whether  he  were  innocent  or  gailty.  As 
ho  travelled  in  company  with  him  on  the  con-  the  whigs  had  made  use  of  the  courts  to  mur- 
tinent,  returning  to  England  in  1659.  He  was  der  innocent  Catholics,  so  were  they  employed 
elected  to  parliament  for  Tavistock  in  1631,  by  the  tories  to  murder  innocent  whiga.  I*rd 
but  for  13  years  was  a.  silent  and  inactive  mem-  Russell  knew  that  it  was  meant  to  destroy  him, 
ber.  He  partook  of  the  disaolnte  pleasures  of  but  he  would  not  ily.  "  He  was  very  sensible 
the  conrt  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  engaged  in  he  should  fall  a  sacrifice,"  he  said;  "arbitrary 
more  than  one  duel.  In  1669  he  married  Lady  government  could  not  be  set  up  in  England 
Vaughan,  a  widow,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  without  wading  through  hb  blood."  He  was 
of  Southampton,  first  lord  treasurer  to  Charles  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  concern- 
II.  He  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  "the  ed  in  the  Eye  House  plot,  stdd  to  have  been 
country  party"  in  1678,  and  served  it  feithfliUy  formed  by  Rumbold  and  others,  for  an  attack 
till  his  deatli,  coming  forward  in  opposition  to  on  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  When 
tie  uneonstitutiond  and  impolitic  attempts  of  taken  before  the  council,  the  king  told  him  that 
the  king  and  his  parttsans  to  destroy  English  nobody  suspected  him  of  any  desi^  against  hia 
freedom  through  the  aid  of  France.  On  the  pei-son,  but  that  he  had  good  evidence  of  his 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  without  heirs,  at  being  in  designs  against  his  government.  After 
the  beginning  of  1678,  he  became  Lord  Russell,  the  examination  was  over.  Lord  Eussell  was 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  earldom  of  Bedford,  committed  to  the  tower.  He  saw  that  he  was 
On  March  14,  16T8,  he  seconded  the  motion  to  going  to  his  death,  and  to  the  remark  of  his 
declare  war  against  France,  and  spoke  in  sup-  servant  that  ho  hoped  it  would  not  he  in  the 
port  of  it.  At  that  time  he  had  interviews  power  of  his  enemies  to  take  his  life,  he  an- 
with  M.  do  Eouvigny,  nncle  of  his  wife^who  swei-ed:  "  Yes,  the  devil  w  loose."  From  that 
had  been  sent  to  England  by  Louis  XIV.  to  moment  he  began  to  prepare  for  death,  as  if  he 
influence  English  parties  so  to  act  as  to  pro-  were  ah-eady  under  sentence.  Hia  arrest  caus- 
moto  the  interests  of  Fi-ance;  but  nothing  that  ed  much  sensation,  and  the  dukeof  Monmonth, 
then  took  place  was  illegal  or  improper,  his  oh-  who  was  involved  in  the  same  charge,  sent  to 
ject  being  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  con-  let  him  know  he  would  come  in  and  share  his 
necfcion  between  the  king  of  France  aud  the  fate,  if  he  thought  it  could  do  him  anyaervice; 
king  of  England.  He  acted  with  his  party  at  but  Lord  Eussell  replied  that  it  would  be  of  no 
the  time  of  the  "popish  plot;"  and  as  hia  sin-  advantage  to  him  to  have  his  friends  die  with 
cerity  cannot  be  doubted,  his  intellect  has  no-  him.  He  replied  civilly  to  the  inquiries  of  a 
cessarily  suifered  in  the  estimation  of  succeed-  committee  of  the  privy  council,  bnt  declined  to 
ing  times.  In  Hov.  1678,  he  was  chosen  to  make  any  defence  till  his  trial.  The  trial  took 
move  in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  duke  place  at  the  Old  Bailey,  July  13,  1683.  The 
of  York  should  be  removed  from  the  king's  charge  against  him  was  "for  conspu-ing  the 
presence  and  councils.  He  was  one  of  ttie  death  of  the  king,  and  consulting  and  agreeing 
chief  aotors  in  the  impeachment  of  the  lord  to  stir  up  insurrection;  and  to  that  end  to 
treasurer  Dauby,  but  afterward  admitted  that  seiae  the  guards  (appointed)  for  the  prescrva- 
he  was  mistaken  in  the  part  he  took  against  tion  of  the  king's  person."  The  case  for  the 
that  statesman.  When  the  new  council  propos-  government  was  conducted  by  Sir  Robert  Saw- 
ed by  Sir  W.  Temple  was  formed.  Lord  Eussell  yer,  attorney-general,  Heneage  Finch,  solicitor- 
was  appointed  one  of  the  30  members.  He  general,  and  Jeflreys;  and  their  names  are  snffi- 
was  not  at  first  in  favor  of  excluding  the  duke  cient  to  show  how  it  was  conducted,  and  with 
of  York  from  the  succession,  bat  finally  sup-  what  illegality  and  brutality  it  was  mai'ked. 
ported  the  measure.  He  left  the  council  at  the  No  counsel  was  then  allowed  to  the  accused, 
beginning  of  1680.  On  Oct.  26  he  spoke  in  except  on  points  of  law,  but  Lady  Eussell  wna 
favor  of  measures  against  "popery,  and  to  pre-  jtermitted  to  assist  her  husband  in  writing, 
vent  a  popish  successor"  to  the  crown;  and  a  "to  help  his  memory."  The  jury  was  formed 
week  later  he  seconded  Col.  Titus's  motion  to  in  violation  of  law,  audit  b  certain  that  he  was 
disable  the  duke  of  York  from  becoming  king  notgiiiltyof  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused 
of  England.  His  influence  in  the  house  of  accoi'ding  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  act 
commons  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  passage  of  25  Edward  III. ;  so  that  the  act  of  1  William 
of  the  esclnsion  bill  through  tliat  body ;  but  it  and  Mary,  reversing  his  attainder,  declared  that 
was  thrown  out  by  the  peers.  The  story  that  he  "was,  by  undue  and  illegal  return  of  jurors, 
Lord  Eussell  objected  to  the  mitigation  of  the  having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge  to  the 
---  "-^otA^-  "-"•---    -           '- 


a  Stafford  rests  on  very  doubt-  said  jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and  by  pai-tial 

ful  authority.    When  the  reaction  against  the  and  unjust  conatructiona  of  law,  wrongfully 

whigs  took  place,  the  government  of  Charles  convicted,  attainted,  and   executed  for  high 

II.  resolved  to  destroy  their  leaders,  proceed-  treason,"    The  chief  witnesses  against  him  were 
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Col,  Kumsey,LordHowardof  Escrick,  andMr  tence  of  death  was  then  passed  npon  Lord 
Sheppavd,  all  of  whom  were  renegades,  and  en  Itu^^ell,  and  the  kins  commuted  hs  ptmish- 
gaged  in  swearing  away  an  innocent  man's  life  ment  to  binifle  decapitation  ithich  was  a 
in  order  to  save  their  own  lives.  Howard  was  ia\or  always  accorded  to  criminals  ol  the  ans 
the  most  infamons  creature  of  even  that  age ,  tocratic  classes.  Great  efiorts  were  made  to 
Sheppard  contradicted  himself;  and  Eumsey  save  his  life,and  itwas  reported  that  hisfather 
sabsequentlj'  gave  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  offered  £100,000  for  a  pardon,  to  which  the 
Comiah  which,  if  true,  proved  that  he  had  per-  king  replied :  "  He  oonld  not  pnrchase  his  own 
jured  himself  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Enssell.  The  and  hia  suhjects'  blood  at  so  easy  a  rate."  The 
extent  of  Lord  Enssell's  error  was,  that  he  had  king  seems  to  hare  been  impressed  with  the 
engaged  in  "some  discourses  about  making  belief  that  he  could  not,  with  safety  to  his 
some  stirs,"  such  as  were  common  enough  with  own  life,  spare  the  life  of  Lord  Enssell.  To 
the  whiga  after  it  had  become  evident  that  the  please  his  friends,  and  because  of  his  wife's  dis- 
king had  resolved  to  govern  contrary  to  law ;  tress,  Lord  Enssell  petitioned  the  king  and  the 
this  was  all  that  was  swoi'n  against  him,  and  duke  of  York  to  spare  him,  on  condition  of  hia 
this  was  not  treason.  Aa  to  the  Eye  House  living  abroad,  and  taking  no  part  in  English 
plot,  if  any  such  plot  ever  was  formed,  which  affairs;  but  he  never  supposed  hia  petition 
IS  scarcely  to  he  heheved  in  view  of  the  dying  would  be  favorably  received.  He  was  attended 
declaration  of  so  bold  and  honest  a  man  as  by  Eurnet  and  Tillotson,  but  could  not  be 
Eumbold,  it  is  not  now  pretended  that  Lord  brought  to  subscribe  to  their  servile  doctrine 
Eussell  had  any  part  in  it;  bnt  the  hatred  on  the  right  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  Some 
which  the  details  of  that  plot,  as  published,  of  his  observations  during  the  few  days  that 
excited  against  him,  aided  to  bring  about  hia  passed  between  hia  sentence  and  his  murder 
conviction.  He  introdnced  witnesses  to  show  show  much  pleasant  humor,  and  others  gi-eat 
that  Lord  Howard  had  declared  and  protested  depth  of  thought  and  eloquence.  ITo  man  ever 
that  he  knew  nothing  against  him,  nor  of  any  feced  death  with  greater  firamess.  He  fell 
plot  he  could  in  the  least  he  questioned  tor.  asleep  a  second  time  on  the  morning  of  his  ex- 
Other  witnesses,  of  the  highest  character,  were  ecution,  and  refused  to  accept  of  a  plan  formed 
brought  forward  to  speak  to  the  general  excel-  for  his  escape  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  then 
lence  of  Lord  Rnasell's  character,  which  ren-  Loi'd  Cavendish.  At  the  scaffold  he  gave  a 
dered  it  improbable  that  he  ahonld  have  entered  paper  to  the  sheriff  that  embodied  hia  senti- 
hitoaconapiraoy  like  that  charged  against  him.  meuts,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  submit- 
One  of  them  said :  "  I  have  been  acqumnted  ted  to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner. — No  man 
with  my  lord  several  years,  and  conversed  has  a  nobler  place  in  English  history  than 
much  with  him.  I  took  him  to  be  one  of  the  William  Lord  Eussell,  the  conviction  that  he 
best  sons,  one  of  the  best  fathers,  and  one  of  was  judicially  murdered  heightening  tlie  effect 
the  best  masters — one  of  the  best  husbands,  of  his  personal  virtues  and  his  political  ser- 
ene of  the  best  friends,  and  one  of  the  best  vices.  His  attainder  was  reversed  immediately 
Christians  we  had."  Lord  Eussell  made  a  short  after  the  revolution,  and  his  fatlier  was  created 
but  strong  speech  to  the  court  and  jury;  but  duke  of  Bedford  in  1694,  the  patent  stating, 
the  former  charged  against  him,  and  the  latter  among  the  reasons  for  conferring  the  honor, 
found  him  guilty.  When  brought  up  to  re-  "  that  this  was  not  the  least,  that  he  was  the 
ceive  sentence,  on  July  14,  Lord  Eussell  jtoint-  father  to  Lord  Easeelt,  the  ornament  of  his 
ed  out  that  judgment  ought  not  to  paaa  npon  age,"  &c. — Eachel,  Lady  Eussell,  survived  her 
bim  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king,  of  husband  more  than  40  years,  dying  Sept.  29, 
which  there  was  no  proof  by  any  one  witness,  1733,  at  the  age  of  87.  Her  "  Letters,"  edited 
all  the  witnesses  having  sworn  a  conspiracy  to  hy  Miss  Berry,  wei-e  published  in  1819  ;  and  a 
levy  war,  but  no  intention  of  killing  the  king,  more  perfect  edition,  edited  by  Lord  John  Eua- 
He  waa  anawered,  "  that  it  was  an  exception  sell,  appeared  in  1864.  Id  the  preface  to  the 
proper  to  be  made  before  the  verdict;  hut  that  work,  the  editor  says:  "The  recent  historical 
the  court  was  now  bound  hy  the  verdict,  aa  work  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  splendid  and  powerful 
well  aa  the  prisoner.  Thus,  in  the  state  of  the  aa  it  ia,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  give  a  correct 
law  at  that  time,  the  prisoner  was  unable  to  in-  account  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Eussell  in  the 
troduce  counsel  before  theverdict,  because  that  memorable  transactions  which  led  to  his  trial 
were  admitting  the  faet;  and  he  was  excluded  and  condemnation.  This  ia  not  the  place  to 
from  arguing  the  point  after  the  verdict,  be-  enter  into  that  inquiry ;  if  it  were,  it  would  not 
cause  the  jury  had  given  judgment  on  the  fact  be  difficult  to  show  that,  while  Lord  Shaftes- 
and  the  law  together."  Yet  ia  another  case,  bury  and  some  of  his  friends  were  urging  on 
that  occurred  in  the  tbllowing  year,  a  contrary  resistance.  Lord  Eussell  was  opposed  to  any 
decision  was  made,  which  ahowa  that  it  waa  attempt  of  the  kind.  Lady  Enssell  aays  truly 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  the  government  to  he  was  guilty  of  misprision  of  treasonatmost." 
put  Lord  Eussell  to  death,  by  way  of  intimid^-  "The  Life  of  William  Lord  Eussell,  with  some 
ing  the  liberal  party,  his  rank,  his  influence.  Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived  "  (2 
and  his  very  innocence  serving  as  evidences  that  vols.  8vo.,  London),  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  waa 
no  man  could  holdhimself  safe  who  should  op-  published  in  1815,  and  has  since  passed  through 
pose  the  arbitrary  aohemea  of  the  court.    Sen-  several  editions. 
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EU88EIX,  Wn.iiAM,  a  Scottish  historian,  appointment  of  mathematical  maater  in  the 
bom  in  Selkirkshire  in  IHl,  died  in  Duni-  Kensington  grammar  school,  which  liowever 
fi-ieasliire,  Dec.  35,  1793.  In  ITBB  he  was  he  held  for  a  few  montlis  only.  In  1843  he 
bound  apprentice  for  5  years  to  a  bookseller  ■was  sent  by  the  proprietors  of  the  "  Times"  to 
and  printer  of  Edinburgh,  and  upon  the  oom-  attend  the  monster  repeal  meetings  in  Ireland 
pletion  of  hia  appi-enticeship  pnbliahed  a  "Se-  and  write  the  descriptive  reports  of  them,  the 
loot  Collection  of  Modern  Poems."  In  1764  speeches  being  reported  by  the  regular  short- 
he  relinquished  his  trade  and  repaired  to  Lon-  hand  writers ;  and  the  effective  manner  in 
don  in  search  of  literary  employment.  His  which  he  performed  the  task  procured  him  a 
principal  works  are;  a  "  History  of  America"  permanent  engagement.  Sntisequentlyhe  pre- 
(1779)  ;  "History  of  Modem  Enrope"  (5  vols.,  pared  an  accountof  tlie  condition  of  the  O'Oon- 
1779-84);  "History  of  Ancient  Europe,  with  nell  estates,  corroborating  the  statements  of 
a  View  of  the  Revolutions  in  Asia  and  Africa"  Mr.  Forster,  the  "  Times  commissioner,"  which 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1793) ;  and  "  History  of  had  been  impugned  by  the  family.  He  also 
England  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  repotted  the  O'Oonnell  state  trials  in  Feb. 
George  HI.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  American  1644.  In  1845  he  resigned  his  position  on  the 
War,"  left  anfiniahed  at  his  death.  staffof  the  "Times,"  expecting  to  obtain  amore 

EUSSELL,  William,  an  American  educa-  lucrative  one  on  that  of  the  London  "Daly 
tionist,  bom  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  28,  News,"  then  abont  to  be  started  by  Dickens; 
1798.  He  studied  at  the  nnivei-aity  of  Glasgow,  but  failing  in  this,  he  entered  his  name  at  the 
and  in  1817  came  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  in  Middle  Temple  and  accej>ted  an  engagement 
1819hebeeame  the  head  of  the  Chatham  acad-  from  the  "Morning  Chronicle."  During  a  visit 
emy.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  to  Ireland  in  ie46-'7toinqiiu'e  into  the  distress 
fur  3  years  presided  over  the  New  Township  caused  by  the  potato  disease,  he  was  shot  at 
academy  and  tlie  Hopkins  grammar  school  at  near  TuUa  in  County  Kerry  in  mistake  for  a 
New  Haven.  From  ill  health  he  resigned  his  government  agent,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
connection  with  the  grammar  school,  and  com-  killed.  In  1847  he  terminated  his  connection 
menced  giving  instruction  to  classes  in  elocu-  with  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  and  returned 
tion  in  Audover,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  In  to  the  "Times,"  to  the  staff  of  which  he  has 
1828he  took  charge  of  the  "American  Joumal  since  been  permanently  attached.  His  de- 
of  Education,"editeditfor8yeara,andthenre-  partment  included  the  chroniclii^  of  popular 
moved  to  Germantown,  Penn.,  where  he  taught  meetings  or  demonstrations,  royal  ^irogresses, 
a  limited  class  of  young  ladies  for  several  years,  reviews,  launches,  and  other  striking  puhlio 
He  nest  Opened  a  school  for  young  ladies  in  events,  for  which  purpose  he  made  occasional 
Philadelphia,  but  finally  resumed  hia  classes  in  visits  to  the  continent.  In  1854  ho  was  select- 
elocution  in  Andover  and  Boston,  giving  in-  ed  to  accompany  the  British  expedition  to  the 
struction  also  at  teachers'  institutes  in  Rhode  Crimea  as  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
Island  and  New  Hampshire.  In  1849  he  estah-  "Times,"  in  which  capacity  he  was  present  at 
lished  a  aeminary  for  teachers  in  New  Harap-  nearly  eveiy  important  action  from  the  battle 
sliire,  and  in  1853  removed  it  to  Lancaster,  of  the  Alma,Sept.l854,tothefinal  attaoknpon 
Mass.,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Russell  has  Sebastopol,  Sept.  1866,  returning  with  the 
been  largely  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  trea-  bulk  of  the  ai-my  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
tisea  on  education  and  text  books  for  schools.  On  many  occasions  he  perfonned  hia  dnties  at 
eapeoiaUy  in  the  depaitments  of  reading  and  considerable  personal  risk,  and  his  descriptions 
elooution.  of  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  anffer- 

EUSSELL,  WiLLiiM  HowAED,  a  British  ings  of  the  troops  and  the  inefficiency  of  the 
.journaiist,  born  in  Dublin  in  1821.  He  was  commissariat,  excited  a  lively  interest  not  only 
entered  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  1838,  and  in  England,  but  in  continental  Em-ope  and  the 
while  pnrstiing  his  studies  there  in  18il  was  United  States.  Eta  letters  have  been  published 
invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  in  2  vols.  8vo.  nnder  the  title  of  "The  War, 
the  London  "  Times,"  to  write  a  report  of  the  from  the  Landing  at  Galiipoli  to  the  Death  of 
Longford  election  for  that  joumal.  Russell,  Lord  Eaglan"  (London,  1855),  and  "  The  War, 
being  then  in  narrow  circumstances  and  partly  from  the  Death  of  Lord  Eaglan  to  the  Peace 
dependent  on  his  kinsman  tlie  biihop  of  Meath  at  Paris"  (1856);  and  he  subsequently  pub- 
for  the  means  of  proeurmg  his  education  liahed  in  monthly  parts  "  The  Expedition  to 
accepted  the  offer,  and  i  ejiorted  the  proceed  the  Crimea,  with  Maps  and  Plans"  (London, 
ings  at  this  and  other  Irish  elections  to  the  1856).  Soon  after  returning  to  England  he 
satisfaction  of  his  empl  d\  ers  In  the  latter  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  Ales- 
part  of  1843  he  quitted  Trinity  college  and  ander  II.  at  Moscow ;  and  at  the  close  of  1857 
went  to  London ;  but  failing  to  obtain  at  once  departed  for  India,  where  he  remained  nntil 
the  place  of  a  reporter  foi  the  Times  he  lb59,  sending  to  the  "  Times"  accounts  of  the 
took  up  hia  residence  in  Cambridge,  where  he  civil  and  militaiT'  operations  which  led  to  the 
supported  himself  by  contributions  to  the  peri-  snppression  of  the  sepoy  rebellion.  The  sub- 
odicals,  particularly  the  "  Sporting  Magazine,"  sttmce  of  these  was  afterwai-d  published  nnder 
beingwellinformedinmatterapertainingtothe  the  title  of  "My  Diary  in  India."  In  March, 
field  and  rural  life.    In  1843  he  obtained  the  1881,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  after 
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maiing  a  tour  of  the  southern  and  south- weat- 
ern  states  returned,  to  Washington,  where  he  is 
now  (Oct.  1861)  efigaged  in  recording  for  the 
"  Times"  the  progress  of  the  civil  warhetween 
the  southern  states  and  the  federal  government. 
He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  "  House- 
hold Words,"  "Bentley's  Miscellany,"  and  other 
periodicals,  and  in  1S60  established  the  "Army 
aud  ifavj  Gazette,"  of  which,  he  is  editor.  lie 
■was  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  but  owing  to  his 
literary  engagements  has  ^ven  little  attention 
to  the  law.  In  1856  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 

KtFSSIA,  the  largest  empire  of  the  world, 
extending,  in  N".  E.  Europe,  N.  Asia,  and  U. 
W.  America,  from  lat.  88*  25'  to  78°  26'  H"., 
and  from  long.  17°  40'  E.  to  132°  W.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Russia  is  not  clearly  as- 
certained. Some  derive  it  from  the  Scandina- 
vian roaa,  stranger ;  others  from  the  Little  Eua- 
dan  rossiafif,  scattered.  The  name  Moseowa 
is  derived  from  a  river,  and  became  to  some 
extent  national  by  the  establishment  of  the 
grand  dukedom  of  Moscow  In  the  13th  century. 
Eussiais  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by 
British  America,  8  by  the  Pacific,  the  Chinese 
empire,  Independent  Tartary,  Persia,  Aaatic 
Tuikey,  the  Black  sea,  European  Turkey,  and 
Austria,  and  W  by  Moldaiia,  Austria,  PmsMa, 
th(  BiitK  sea  andbweden     Its  area,  accord 


ing  to  the  calculation  made  by  G.  Schweitzer, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  Moscow,  and  pro- 
nounced by  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences 
the  most  accurate,  is  as  follows,  in  English  sfi. 
m. :  European  BuBsia.  (including  Poland  and 
Finland),  2,066,560;  Asiatic  Russia  (includmg 
the  newly  acquired  territory  on  the  Amoor), 
6,748,970;  American  Russia,  516,845;  total, 
8,331,884  sq.  m.  The  greatest  length,  from  W. 
to  E.,  is  about  9,681  m.,  the  greatest  breadth 
about  2,628  m.  The  seaboard  extends  over 
25,100  m.,  the  land  frontier  over  9,200.  Its 
total  surface  is  estimated  to  comprise  ^'^  of  tlie 
whole  surface  of  the  globe,  t^  of  the  land,  and 
more  than  double  the  whole  area  of  Europe, 
For  administrative  purposes  European  Russia 
is  divided  into  51  governments,  two  of  which, 
Perm  and  Orenburg,  belong  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  pailly  to  Asia.  This  is  exclusive 
of  Poland,  which  eoutains  5  governments, 
and  Finland,  which  is  divided  into  8  districts. 
Asiatic  Russia  conasts  of  8  governments  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg),  7  terrifnries,  and  sev- 
eral other  divisions.  Russian  America  forma 
one  government  The  following  table  exhib- 
its the  names  of  the  governments  in  each  of 
the  great  historical  divi-ions  of  Enropein  Rus- 
sia with  their  population  in  1866,  and  their 
Ilea  in  Englith  sq  m 
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(Tor  Asiatic  Russia,  see  Caucasus,  and  Sibehia.) 
The  aggregat*  population  ot  European  Russia 
in  1856  acLOidins  to  tbe  strictly  geographical 
diviiion  ("embriima  parts  of  the  governments 
of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  also  the  govern- 


ment of  Stavropol  and  the  Black  set  Oos- 
sacls,  both  ot  nhich,  being  under  an  A^iidtic 
governor  general,  are  m  point  of  administra 
tion  counted  among  the  Asiatic  province*'),  was 
63,472,700,  that  of  Asiatic  P.nssia,  7,7b0,187, 
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that  of  American  Euaaia,  10,723 ;  gpflnd  total  IT.  W.  the  White  sea,  of  about  the  same  length, 
of  the  population  of  all  Russia,  71,343,616.  are  the  roost  important.  Among  the  numer- 
Thia  does  not  include  the  half-independent  ous  promontories  which  are  formed  bj  the  ia- 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus  (about  1,400,000  aouls),  lets  of  the  sea  is  Cape  Kanin,  tlie  ostremity  of 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  American  Bnasia  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  White  sea 
(from  40,000  to  50,000),  which,  together  with  from  the  Toheskaja  gnlf. — The  rivers  of  Russia 
the  population  of  the  territory  acquired  since  are  nameroua  and  remarkable  for  their  mogni- 
1856,  would  swell  the  aggregate  population  to  tude.  Those  of  European  Russia  belong  to  4 
more  than  73,000,000,  The  following  state-  great  basins,  those  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the 
ment  of  the  results  of  former  censuses  is  an  Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
evidence  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  The  great  water-ehed  ia  formed  by  a  broad 
population  of  Russia  has  increased ;  1732,  14,-  central  ridge,  commencing  on  the  frontiers  of 
000,000 ;  1816,  45,000,000 ;  1835,  55,000,000 ;  Poland,  stretching  across  the  empire  in  an  ir- 
1851,  65,330,000.  The  average  annual  increase  regular  waving  line,  and  terminating  on  the 
of  the  population  during  recent  yeai"S  has  been  W.  side  of  the  Ural  mountwns.  The  waters  N. 
about  11  per  cent. ;  in  several  years  it  has  been  of  this  shed  fall  into  the  Arctic  and  the  Baltic 
greatly  checked  by  the  effects  of  epidemics,  sea,  those  8.  of  it  into  the  Blacker  the  Caspian 
and  in  1848  the  number  of  births  was  ev«i  sea.  The  Arctic  ocean  receives  directly  the 
less  by  395,948  than  of  deaths.  In  popnlation  Petchora,  which  rises  in  the  Ural  monntwns, 
Russia  does  not  tower  so  high  above  the  other  traverses  the  most  Bolitary  deserts  of  Kussia, 
nations  of  the  earth  as  in  extent.  In  European  receives  a  number  of  tributaries,  and  discharges 
Eussia  the  average  is  about  30  to  an  Bnglish  itself  by  a  wide  estuary,  remarkable  for  tiie 
square  mile ;  in  Asiatic  Russia,  1 ;  in  Russian  number  of  isl^ids  which  the  alluvial  deposits 
America,  only  1  to  every  6  sqnare  miles. — There  of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  Through 
are  3  military  governors-general,  at  St.  Peters-  the  White  sea,  the  Arctic  ocean  receives  the 
burg,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  (formerly  a  4th  one  Meaen,  which  rises  in  the  government  of  Yo- 
atRiga),  and  10  governors-general,  several  gov-  logda  and  is  about  600  m.  long;  the  Dwina, 
ernments  together  forming  the  district  of  a  gov-  which  is  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  Sook- 
enior-general,  viz. :  1,  Sooth  Russia ;  3,  Grodno  hona  and  Vitchegda ;  and  the  Onega,  which  ia 
and  Kovno ;  8,  Podolia  and  Volhynia ;  4,  East-  the  outlet  of  several  lakes.  On  the  declivity 
em  Siberia;  5,  Kntais;  6,  Western  Siberia;  of  tlie  Baltic  are  the  Tornea,  originating  in 
7,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Oonrland ;  8,  Oren-  Swedish  Lapland,  and  the  Kemi,  which  fall 
burg  and  Samara;  9,  Caucasus;  10,  Finland,  into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia;  the  Neva,  which  ia 
Beside  these  there  are  30  military  and  54  civil  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  and 
governors.  Every  government  or  province  is  the  Narva,  which  fall  into  the  gulf  of  Finland; 
again  anbdivided  into  diatricta,  usaally  from  10  the  DQna  and  the  Aa,  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
to  13  in  number.  All  the  governors-general  of  Eiga;  and  the  Niemen,  which  rises  in  the 
are  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  have  the  government  of  Minsk,  and  before  terminating 
chief  command  over  the  troops  distributed  in  its  course  en1«rs  Prussia  under  the  name  of  the 
the  governments  under  their  administration.  Memel.  The  Vistula,  whose  source  and  month 
They  have  to  give  i-egnlar  accounts  to  the  sen-  belong  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  traverses  Poland, 
ate,  but  only  the  emperor  can  reprimand  them,  and  receives  several  tributaries,  among  which 
The  largest  cities  of  the  empire  are  St.  Peters-  the  North  Bug,  rising  on  the  ridge  between 
burg,  the  capital;  Moscow,  the  old  capital,  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  is  most  important.  To 
where  the  emperor  is  still  crowned ;  Warsaw,  the  basin  of  the  Black  sea  beloi^  the  Pruth,  an 
Riga,  Kishonev,  Kiev,  Saratov,  Kasan,  Toola,  affluent  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Dniester  (anc. 
Berditchev,  and  WOna.  In  1856  there  were  141  Danaster),  both  rising  in  Galicia ;  the  Dnieper 
towns  having  each  upward  of  10,000  inhabit-  (anc,  Eorysthenes),  which  rises  in  the  govem- 
ants,  43  having  over  20,000,  10  havii^  over  ment  of  Smolensk,  receives  a  considerable  num- 
60,000,  and  3  having  over  100,000.— In  the  her  of  affluents,  among  them  the  Beresina,  and 
north,  the  empire  in  its  entire  extent  from  E.  falls  into  the  Black  sea  near  Oherson ;  the  Don 
to  W.  is  washed  by  the  Arctic  ocean;  to  the  (anc.  Tanais), originating  in  the  lake  of  Ivanov- 
wcst  it  borders  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  south  on  sko  in  the  government  of  Toola,  intersecting 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seas ;  and  by  the  recent  the  Don  Cossack  country,  and  discharging  it- 
acquisition  of  the  Amoor  region,  its  Asiatic  self  into  the  sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Kooban, 
possessions  have  extended  considerably  south-  which  descends  flom  tlie  Caucasus,  forms  part 
ward  on  the  north  Pacific.  The  Arctic  ocean  of  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
is  of  but  little  use  for  navigation,  being  mostly  near  its  mouth  separates  intotwo  branches,  one 
obstructed  by  ice,  and  tlie  maritime  trade  of  of  whichfallaintotheseaof  Azof  and  theother 
the  empire  has  its  chief  emporiums  on  the  Bal-  into  the  Black  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Caspian 
tic,  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  on  the  sea  receives  the  Volga  (anc.  Rha),  the  largest 
north  Paoiflc,  The  northern  coast  is  deeply  river  of  Europe,  which  originates  in  a  small 
penetrated  by  large  arms  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  lake  in  the  government  of  Tver,  traverses  Lakes 
forming  a  number  of  gnlfe,  of  which  the  Kara  Oselok,  Fiana,  and  Volga,  and  discharges  into 
(brown  or  hajiel)  sea,  on  tho  border  of  Europe  the  Caspian  near  Astrakhan ;  the  Ural,  which 
and  Asia,  about  450  m.  in  length,  and  on  the  descends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
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mountaina,  traces  out  for  some  distance  the  and  Jurassic  rocks  prevm!,  mixed  with  granite, 

frontier  of  Europe,  and  after  a  course  of  1,000  — The  soil  differs  very  greatly  in  the  different 

m.  falls  into  the  Caspian  near  Guriev,     A  large  phjvinees.     Some  consist  mostly  of  sandy  bar- 

Iortion  of  the  area  of  Russia  is  occupied  by  ren  plains  or  vast  morasses.  The  most  valu- 
akes.  The  Oaspian  sea,  being  wholly  sur-  able  portion  of  the  empire  is  that  aouth  of  the 
rounded  by  land,  is  really  a  lt£e,  though  on  Valdai  hills  and  of  Moscow,  estending  on  the 
account  of  its  extent  it  is  called  a  sea.  la  Eu-  E.  to  the  Volga,  and  including  the  country  of 
ropean  Russia,  most  of  the  lakes  belong  to  the  the  Don  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Azof  and  thefron- 
northem  ba^ns,  as  Lake  Ladoga,  the  largest  tier  of  tlie  Crimea,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  fron- 
lake  of  Europe,  and  Lalses  Onega,  Peipus,  and  tier  of  Galicia.  All  tliis  i-egion  is  rich  wheat 
Iknen.  The  government  of  Olonetz  alone  con-  land,  exporting  wheat  to  Asia  and  Europe, 
tains  3,000  lakes,  and  a  still  larger  cumber  is  through  Odessa,  Kertch,  Taganrog,  and  Miko- 
found  in  the  grand  diichy  of  Finland. — Euro-  laiev. — Almost  the  whole  ofEuropean  and  three 
pean  Russia  in  general  forms  part  of  an  im-  foailJis  of  Asiatic  Russia  lie  within  the  tem- 
mense  plain,  commencing  in  Holland,  and  ex-  perate  zone.  The  southern  border  of  the  em- 
tending  over  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  pire  approaches  to  within  15°  of  the  tropic 
wholeeastof  Europe.  Only  occasionally  small  zone,  while  the  northern  border  extends  13° 
table  lands  occur,  as  the  Valdai  hills  in  the  beyond  tlie  arctic  circle.  In  general  the  cli- 
govemments  of  Moscow,  Tver,  and  Toola,  the  mate  is  severe.  The  mean  temperature  of 
loftiest  summit  of  which  is  about  1,000  feet  in  winter  passes  the  freezing  point  ev.en  in  the 
height.  To  the  W.  W.  some  bi-anches  of  the  most  southern  districts.  South  of  lat  68°  N, 
Scandinavian  mountains  enter  the  Russian  ter-  the  mean  temperature  is  between  40°  and  65° 
ritory,  among  which  the  Manselkue  is  the  most  F. ;  the  winters  are  short  and  severe,  and  the 
important.  In  the  8.  W.  the  Carpathian  moun-  summers  long  and  hot.  "With  lat.  58°  the  cold 
tains  send  forth  ramifications.  To  the  S.,  in  the  region  hegins,  and  with  lat.  66°  the  arctic  region, 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  is  the  insulated  chtun  At  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  witliin  the  former 
of  the  Jaila  mountMns,  which  in  one  place  at-  space,  the  thermometer  in  December  and  Jan- 
tain  an  elevation  of  6,185  feet.  To  the  E.  the  nary  sinks  to  33°  below  zero,  while  in  summer 
TIral  monntains,  and  to  the  S.  E.  the  Caucasus,  it  rises  to  85°  or  90°.  Among  the  most  common 
form  in  great  pai-t  the  ft-ontier  between  Europe  atmospheric  phenomena  is  the  hnran^  a  vehe- 
and  Asia.  The  plains  are  covered  either  with  mentwind  accompanied  by  heavy  falls  of  snow, 
bogs  and  swamps  or  with  forests,  and  in  other  sometimes  overwhelming  travellers  and  even 
parts  are  dry  and  woodless  tracts  called  steppes,  caravans.  The  Tauric  steppe  is  subject  to  violent 
The  steppe  region  extends  from  the  river  PiTiti,  snow  storms,  called  mmet  onovga,.  In  general, 
across  ttie  iower  water  courses  of  the  Dniester,  the  climate  is  healthy ;  yet  malignant  fevers  and 
southern  Bug,  Dnieper,  and  Don,  as  far  as  the  a  kind  of  scurvy  prevail  in  the  Crimea;  in  the 
Volgaand  Caspian  sea.  It  is  onlyin  the  west-  Caucasian  provinces  there  are  various  epidemic 
em  and  middle  parts  of  this  region  that  rich  maladies;  an  affection  of  the  scalp,  called  p&a, 
meadow  land  is  met  with ;  the  rest  is  poorly  shows  itself  frequently  in  the  Ukraine  (TJttle 
watered,  thinly  populated,  and,  notwithstand-  Russia)  and  Poland;  southern  Siberia  is  afflicted 
ii^  the  occasional  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  little  with  the  yae^a,  a  lai'ge  tumor  of  the  skin  pro- 
fivorable  to  agriculture.  What  the  steppes  are  duced  by  the  sting  of  an  imperceptible  insect ; 
to  ljie  south  and  east  of  Russia,  the  toondTos  and  cretinism  is  fl^uent  in  the  E.Siberian  prov- 
in  the  governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  ince  of  Takootsk.— Althoagh  manypoilionsof 
mostly  toward  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  empire  in  point  of  productiveness  compare 
are  to  the  north.  They  are  treeless  wastes,  favorably  with  the  most  finiitM  countries  of 
bearing  a  scanty  vegetation  of  low  shrubs  on  a  Europe,  agriculture  is  still  at  a  very  low  st^ge. 
moss  or  turf  surface.— The  geolo^cal  struc-  The  wealth  of  the  landed  proprietor  formerly 
ture  of  Enropean.  Russia  is  characterized  by  consisted  less  in  the  extent  of  his  land  than  in 
vastnesB  and  smiplicity.  Single  formations  are  the  number  of  serfs  who  were  attadied  to  it. 
found  to  extend  over  entire  kingdoms.  In  the  The  best  cultivated  land  is  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  part  the  granite  and  the  permian  southern  portion  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the 
formation,  composed  of  grits,  marls,  conglom-  governments  near  Moscow,  and  in  the  kingdom 
erates,  and  limestones,  prevail ;  Eathonia  and  of  Poland;  but  even  in  these  most  favored  prov- 
lugria  {in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg)  inces  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  in  which 
present  the  silurian  formation,  resting  on  schis-  not  -^  part  of  the  surface  is  cultivated.  Ac- 
tose  roots.  Along  the  chain  of  the  Ural  moan-  eordmg  to  Schnitzler,  the  entire  surface  of  Eu- 
tains, beside theemptiveformationsofthemost  ropean  Russia  amounts  to  1,085,6T1,490  acres, 
ancient  period,  the  silarian  group  prevails,  of  which  431,300,000  are  occupied  by  forests, 
Lithuania,  which  is  apart  of  "West  Enssia,  and  480,600,000  byuncultlvatedland,  water,  houses, 
Poland  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  tertiary  and  roads,  164,700,000  by  arable  land,  and  a 
group  ;  they  also  contwn  cretaceous  rocks,  little  more  than  16,200,000  by  meadow  land. 
The  southern  portion  of  European  Russia  be-  The  forests  formerly  constituted  an  inexbausti- 
longs  to  the  tertiary  and  granitic  groups.  The  ble  source  of  riches,  but  from  reckless  adminia- 
southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  is  of  jurassio  for-  tration  they  now  produce  comparatively  little, 
mation.    In  the  Cancasian  countries  cretaceoua  The  old  three-field  system  of  husbandry,  by 
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■which  one  third  of  the  land  is  always  in  fallow,  provinees  in  1888  yielded  10,900  lbs.  of  silk, 
isstill  ill  general  use ;  and  in  Great  and  Little  and  Tran8caucasia,in  1850,  721, OOO.lbs.  Eeia- 
Eussifi,  owing  to  tbo  depth  of  the  soil,  no  ma-  deer  are  kept  N,  of  Iflt.  66°  N.,  and  camels  in 
nare  is  necessary.  All  the  cereals  are  produced  the  soati,  many  being  found  near  Orenburg, 
in  anoh  abundance  as  to  meet  not  only  the  de-  Among  the  wild  animals  ai-e  tlie  bison  (in  the 
mand  for  home  consufflption,  but  leave  a  large  forest  of  Bialovitza  in  Lithuania),  elks,  deer, 
surplus  for  export.  Maze  is  chiefly  grown  in  bears,  wild  hogs,  and  gluttons;  and  in  the 
the  countries  about  the  Black  sea;  flax,  hemp,  steppes  wolves,  foxes,  wild  asses,  saiga  ante- 
and  hops  are  of  excellent  quality ;  the  potato  is  lopes,  konsak,  and  the  jerboa.  Furs  are  an  im- 
not  yet  grown  in  all  parts  of  tlie  empire.  The  portant  ailicle  of  export.  Fisb  ia  very  abun- 
cultivatjon  of  the  beet  root  has  been  of  late  dant  in  the  Polar  aea  and  in  the  rivers,  and  some 
greatly  advanced  by  means  of  prize  medals,  and  tribes,  especially  in  the  N.  E.,  live  entirely  by 
a  large  number  of  sugar  houses  are  already  sup-  fishing.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  those 
plied  by  it.  The  total  produce  in  1858  was  ofthe Volga, the TTrai.andtheseaofAzof.  They 
18,503,907 owt.,  valued  at $3,708,858.  The  eul-  areexemptfrom taxes, ex;ceptthoseoftheVolga. 
ture  of  tlie  vine  in  the  Crimea,  Bessarabia,  and  In  the  Pohir  sea,  whales,  seals,  &c.,  are  caught, 
other  provinces  of  6.  Russia,  has  since  1836  — Nearly  all  the  metals  are  found  in  Eusmb, 
furnished  an  average  of  5,500,000  Eussiao  most  of  them  of  excellent  quality.  The  princi- 
quarts.  Tobacco  is  grown  on  the  Volga,  in  pal  mines  are  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains. 
Little  Russia,  and  on  the  Don,  and  yields  about  and  near  UTertchinsk  in  Siberia.  TiiB  produce 
9,500,000  lbs.  annually.  Horticulture,  except  of  gold  increased  from  18,900  lbs.  avoirdupois 
inthevicinityof  thegreateities,isgreatlyneg-  in  1839  to  49,7S6  in  1845,  and  65,700  in  1847, 
lected.  T?hegovernmentmakes  great  efforts  to  since  which  it  has  again  decreased  (in  1853 
favor  Hgi-ioultiire;  many  agriooltural  societies  only  60,812  lbs.).  The  total  produce  of  gold 
Iiave  been  formed,  and  a  number  of  schools  es-  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  1853  is 
tablisbed,  which  spread  useful  knowledge  on  estimated  at  873,651  lbs. ;  the  value  of  the 
the  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.— Horses  produce  fi-om  1819  to  1848  at  $168,820,000. 
are  very  numerous  in  Russia,  and  highly  valued  Silver  is  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  moun- 
by  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  for  many  tains,  and  the  yearly  produce  amounts  now 
of  whom  horse  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of  to  aliout  58,000  lbs.,  but  recently  discovered 
food.  In  the  S.  W.  provinces  the  breed  is  su-  veins  of  argentiferous  galena  promise  a  larger 
perior.  In  general  the  horses  of  Russia  are  yield.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  gold  and 
hardy  and  strong,  but  not  so  well  taken  care  silver  produced  from  1836  to  1851  amounted 
of  aa  in  other  countries.  The  best  studs  are  to  $315,789,000,  and  the  a^regate  value  of 
in  the  governments  of  Tambov,  Kliai'fcov,  Voro-  the  Russian  gold  and  silver  bullion  in  1851  was 
nej,  aud  Kiev.  The  breeding  of  sheep  is  very  $261,000,000.  Platinum  is  found  almost  ex- 
eiteuMve ;  the  wool  of  the  common  Russian  olusively  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ekaterin- 
sheep  is  hard  and  coarse,  but  during  the  last  30  burg.  It  was  first  discovered  in  1823,  from 
years  the  breeding  of  flne-wooled  sheep  has  which  year  until  1851  the  product  was  74,336 
been  steadily  on  the  increase,  especially  in  the  lbs.  Copper  is  found  in  the  Ural,  but  much 
KalticprovinoeSjinPoland,  andinthesouthern  more  copiously  (though  as  yet  but  little  work- 
governments.  Hogs  are  most  abundant  in  mid-  ed>  in  E.  Siberia.  The  produce  was  8,556  tons 
die  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  White  Russia,  but  are  (of  3,240  lbs.)  in  1852,  and  5,441  in  1857, 
also  reai'ed  in  the  south  and  in  the  Baltio  prov-  Formerly  the  larger  portion^f  it  was  exported, 
incea.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  1856  but  more  recently  theexpoi-tation  has  decreased 
wasasfollows:  horses,  18,571, 283;as3e3,mules,  in  consequence  of  English  competition.  The 
&c.,  26,848 ;  horned  cattle,  36,319,822 ;  sheep,  iron  mines  furnish  a  supply  more  than  suffi- 
53,161,033;  stags,  433,343;  swine,  9,758,800,;  eient  for  tte  wants  of  the  empire.  The  works 
camels,  50,887;  goats,  1,694,139;  total,  108,-  in  the, Urfd  mountains  alone  are  said  to  employ 
918,693.  Of  the  sheep  about  8,500,000  were  above  50,000  laborers.  The  total  produce  was 
of  the  fine-wooled  sort,  principaliy  found,  irt  167,214  tons  in  1852,  and  206,833  in  1857. 
the  governments  of  Ekaterinoslav  (1,237,809),  Rich  coal  mines  have  been  discovered  in  nearly 
Taurida  (983,013),  and  Voron^  (947,668).  Bee.  tjl  parts  of  the  empire,  yet  the  annual  product 
culture  is  most  extensive  in  Poland,  the  Lith-  has  not  since  1860  exceeded  61,000  tons,  of 
uanian  provinces,  and  the  governments  on  the  which  38,000  tons  is  anthracite.  The  conntiy 
VoJga,  especially  Nyni  Novgorod,  Easan,  and  is  very  rich  in  salt  and  brine  springs,  the  most 
Simbirsk,  where  the  remains  of  the  Finnish  important  of  which  are  in  the  government  of 
tribes  make  it  their  principal  occupation.  Al-  Taurida,  which  alone  furnishes  annually  abont 
together  it  yields  annnaily  about  5,410,000  lbs.  358i000  tons,  while  the  total  produce  is  about 
of  wax,  and  16,330,000  of  honey,  and  not  only  588,000.  — Manufactures  are  increasing  with 
supplies  the  home  consumption,  but  leaves  wonderflil  rapidity.  Their  introduction  into 
considerable  surplus  for  exportation.  The  cul-  Russia  began  in  the  15th  century,  but  very 
ture  of  sUkworms  was  introduced  by  Peter  little  was  done  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
the  Great,  and  has  been  especially  developed  Great,  who  in  this  aa  in  other  respects  became 
in  the  government  of  Astrakhan  and  in  the  the  founder  of  Russian  prosperity.  Catharine 
southern  pai't  of  the  Crimea,     The  southern  II.,  Alexander  L,  Nicholas  I.,  and  Alexander 
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n.  have  all  distinguished  themaelves  hy  zeal 
in  encouraging  manufactures.  At  the  death 
of  Peter  the  Great  there  were  21  large  imperial 
mannfaotorieB,  aud  several  smaller  ones ;  ia 
1801  their  number  had  risen  to  8,724,  in  1812 
to  2,332,  in  1830  to  3,72*,  in  1837  to  6,4B0,  m 
1845  to  7,815,  and  in  1854  their  number  was 
estimated  at  18,100,  The  chief  seat  of  manu- 
factnres  is  Moscow,  and  nest  the  governments 
of  Vladimir,  Wijol  Novgorod,  Saratov,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Poland.    Among  the  moat  im- 

Krtant  pTOducts  of  EnsMim  industry  are  wool- 
L  goods,  silk,  cotton,  linen  of  all  kinds,  leather, 
tallow,  candles,  soap,  and  metalhc  waves.  Cot- 
ton spinning  is  rapidly  developing  under  the  pro- 
hibitive system ;  in  1860  abont  200,000  hales  of 
raw  cotton  were  imported ;  while  50  spinning 
mills  in  1850  yielded  about  2,620,000  ihs.  of 

S'am,  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  of  the  native 
ooms,  which  in  800  manufactories  produced 
about  8,000,000  pieces  of  cotton.  The  value  of 
the  latter  was  estimated  in  1846  at  $34,000,000, 
of  which  $18,860,000  belonged  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir.  The  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods  is  likewise  rapidly  gaining  in  extent.    In 

1822  the  cloth  for  the  uniforms  of  the  imperial 
guards  had  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and  in 

1823  Silesia  and  Poland  faraished  the  supply 
for  the  Russian  commerce  in  woollen  goods 
with  China;  now  Russian  manufactories  sup- 
ply both.  In  1850,  500  establishments  manu- 
factured 31,637,000  lbs.  of  sheep's  wool,  half 
bf  which  was  of  fine  quality.  The  mannfac- 
tnre  of  mixed  woollen  goods  commenced  in 
1840,  and  in  1845  Moscow  alone  had  32  manu- 
factories. Coats  of  sheepskin,  the  common 
dress  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population, 
are  manufactured  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000,- 
000  annnally.  The  chief  seat  of  the  silk  man- 
ufacture is  the  government  of  Moscow.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  200  establishments  n 
nfaotaring  upward  of  1,830,000  lbs.  of  raw . 

In  1845  the  value  of  the  annual  production  was 
estimated  at  15,278,000.  In  quality  the  goods 
are  still  inferiorto  those  of  other  European  ooun- 
triea,  and  the  prices  are  higher.  Russia  has  at 
present  a  larger  number  of  beet  sugar  factories 
than  any  other  country;  in  1853  there  were  no 
fewer  than  300,  while  France  had  334,  and  the 
ZoUverein  387. — The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
port are  corn  and  grain,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
hemp  and  flax  seed,  hemp  and  linseed  oils,  iron, 
copper,  timber,  potashes,  bristles,  furs,  hides, 
and  isinglaaa.  The  principal  imports  are  rice, 
raw  and  refined  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  wine,  fruits, 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  hooks,  engravings, 
andfurs;  cattle  and  horses  from  Asia;  foreign 
manufactures  of  alk,  wool,  cotton,  &o. ;  raw 
cotton,  cotton  yarn,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  dye 
woods.  The  seaports  are  few,  being  almost 
confined  to  Archangel  on  the  Arctic  ocean, 
St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  on  the  gulfs  of  the 
Baltic,  Odessa,  Nikolaiev,  and  a  few  others  of 
less  importance  on  the  Black  sea,  Taganrog  on 
the  sea  of  Azof,  Astrakhan,  Bakoo,  and  Kidiar 
on  the  Caspian,  and  Hiiolaiev  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Amoor,  on  the  gulf  of  Tartary.  The 
following  tables  show  the  principal  articles  of 
the  foreign  commerce  for  1857-'8 : 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  Rus- 
sian commerce  with  the  different  countries  of 
the  world  for  the  year  1857: 
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TLe  following  table  gives  in  rubles  tbe  value  of 
idiports  aad  exports  from  1851  to  1858 : 
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The  above  table  shows  that  from  1851  to  18B8 
the  value  of  imports  as  well  as  exports  has 
constantly  augmented,  both  for  Asia  and  En- 
rope,  except  the  years  1854  and  1855,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  conse- 
qiieaco  of  the  Turkish  war.  Tlie  imports  and 
exports  of  gold  and  silver,  in  coin  and  bars,  in 
1858,  wore  as  follows: 
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Among  the  entries  in  18S8  were  1,75T  Ei^lish 
vessels,  960  Russian,  940  Turkish,  (185  Dntch 
638  Swedish,  529  Austrian,  494  Danish  and 
2,948  of  other  nations.  The  condition  it  the 
Russian  commercial  fleet  #n  Jan.  1,  1858,  v.  as 
as  follows :  sea-going  vessels,  286,  of  28,000^ 
lasts;  coasters,  813,  of  39,2TSi  lasts;  total, 
1,099  veaseia  of  53,280  lasta  (equal  to  104,660 
tons).  In  this  total  are  not  included  the  vessels 
of  the  port  of  St.  Petersbnrg,  or  of  the  ports  of 
Finland  and  the  Caspian  sea.  In  1859  the 
commercial  fleet  consisted  of  1,416  vessels  of 
173,605  tons,  with  from  10.000  to  11,000  sailors. 
The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  very  great 
measure  by  means  of  annnal  fairs,  of  which 
that  at  Nyni  Novgorod  is  the  most  remarkable. 
— The  first  railway  in  Bassia  was  completed  in 
1836,  and  extends  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Tzarsfcoe-Selo  and  Pavlovsk,  two  imperial  resi- 
dences, distant  from  the  capital  17  m.  A  much 
more  important  road,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
lloscow,  was  opened  in  1851,  and  is  398  m. 
long.  The  other  railways  already  oonstmotecl 
are  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Poterhoff,  18  m.  long ; 
from  St.  Petersbnrg  to  Pskov,  170  m. ;  from 
ilosoo  w  to  Vladimir  (opened  in  1860) ;  and  from 
"Warsaw  to  Ozenstoohowa  on  the  Prussian  fron- 
tier, 183  m.,  thence  prolonged  to  Oracow.  100 
m.  There  are  lines  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion from  Pskov  to  Warsaw,  462  m.  (the  2  sec- 
tions from  Pskov  to  Ostrov  and  from  Ostrov  to 
Danaburg  were  opened  in  1860,  and  the  whole 
line  waste  be  opened  by  the  end  of  1861);  from 
Dilnaburg  to  Riga,  145  m. ;  from  Moscow  to 
Kafta  or  Feodosia,  990  m. ;  from  DUnaburg  to 
Liban,  198  ra.  The  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Konigsberg  and  direct  to  Berlin  is  to  be  com- 
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pleted  in  the  course  of  1861.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  telegraphic  lines  already 
completed :  St.  Petersburg,  cia  Koorsk  and  Kiev, 
to  the  Austrian  frontier,  828  m. ;  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Polangen,  via  Narva,  Revel,  Pernau, 
Biga,  and  Libau,  663  m. ;  St.  Petersburg,  iiia 
Kovno,  to  the  Prussian  frontier,  594  m. ;  Koorsk 
to  Simferopol,  530  m. ;  St.  Petersburg  to  Abo, 
896  m.  There  are  also  a  few  smaller  lines 
completed,  making  a  total  of  3,395  m.,  and 
many  more  lines  are  projected.  The  govern- 
ment telegraph,  across  the  continent  of  Asia, 
to  Nikolaiev  on  the  Pacific,  was  to  be  com- 
menced in  1861,  and  to  be  pushed  forward  to 
completion  as  early  as  possible. — Except  Eng- 
land and  France,  no  government  of  Europe  has 
done  so  much  as  the  Russian  for  establishing  a 
continuous  water  communication  by  means  of 
canals.  The  Baltic  is  connected  with  the  Black 
sea  by  the  Beresina,  the  Oginski  canal,  and  the 
Dnieper  and  Bug  systems,  and  with  tbe  Cas- 
pian sea  by  the  Vishni-Volotchok,  the  Teekh- 
1  in  and  the  Maria  systems.  The  canal  of  the 
duke  Alesinder  ofWartemberg  forms  a  con- 
nection between  the  White  sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Many  other  canals  connect  two  rivers,  as  for 
instance  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  oom- 
mnnicat  on  with  Siberia  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  natural  water  ways.  The  Kama  and  its 
affluents  as  the  Ufa,  lead  close  to  the  mines  of 
the  Ural  and  thus  expedite  the  transport  of 
the  minerals  — The  silver  ruble  is  established 
by  an  imperial  manifesto  of  1889  as  the  legal 
and  inalterable  metallic  unit  of  the  money  cur- 
rent in  the  empire.  Its  valne  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  capital,  but 
is,  on  an  average,  eqnal  to  Z'Tj/d.  in  English,  or 
76.4cts  in  American  money.  Aruble  is  divided 
into  100  copecks.  Platinum  pieces  of  8  and  6 
rubles  were  coined  in  1827.  The  English  inch 
and  foot  are  generally  used  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  escept  in  measuring  timber  for  the 
export  duties.  The  sarshin  =  7  English  feet; 
1  verst  =  500  sarshins,  or  1,165  yards  English. 
The  smallest  weight  is  the  zolotnik  =  6  grains ; 
3  zolotniks  =  1  loth ;  32  loths  =  1  pound  (the 
Russian  pound  is  the  same  for  gold,  silver,  and 
merchandise) ;  40  pounds  =  1  pood ;  1  pood  = 
86  lbs.  1  oz.  10  drs.  avoirdupois.  Time  contin- 
ues to  be  reckoned  in  Russia  by  the  Julian  cal- 
endar ;  yet  in  business  with  foreign  countries 
the  Russians  use  both  the  Julian  and  Gregorian 
dates. — No  empire  of  the  world  contains  within, 
its  borders  so  great  a  variety  of  nations  and 
tribes  as  Russia;  their  number  exceeds  100, 
and  they  speak  more  than  40  different  lan- 
guages. Tlie  smaller  and  the  uncivilized  tribes 
are  rapidly  being  amalgamated  with  the  ruling 
race,  the  Russians ;  but  the  Poles,  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  German  element  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces, the  Finns,  and  perhaps  some  other  na- 
tionalities, do  not  yet  give  any  indications  of 
losing  their  distinct  national  character.  The  im- 
mense mqority  of  the  population  are  Slavi,  in 
two  principal  divisions,  Russians  and  Poles,  to 
which,  as  a  third,  thougb.  much  smaller  di- 
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Tifrion,  the  Setriana  and  Slario  BnlgarianB  must  subject  to  the  Russian  rnle,  while,  among  the 
be  added,  counting  tJ^ether  about  100,000  niountaineersi,  a  number  of  tribes  atill  keep 
sobIs,  and  mostly  living  in  settlements  on  the  up  the  war  for  their  independence.  7.  The 
Dnieper  and  the  Inguletz.  The  Eussians  form  Persians  are  represented  by  the  Tadsheeks  in 
almost  the  sole  population  of  Great  and  Little  Tranacaneasia  and  the  Bokharians.  The  Jews 
Eussia,  and  also  preponderate  in  influence,  if  are  most  nnmerons  in  Poland  and  TV.  Enssia. 
not  in  number,  in  South  and  West  Eussia  and  Greeks  are  especially  found  in  the  cities  of 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Kasan  and  Astraishan.  The  Ekaterinoslav,  Taurida,  and  Tchemi^oT.  As  to 
Bassians  are  again  subdivided  into  the  Great  social  position,  the  population  is  divided  into  3 
and  Little  Eusisians.  The  latter,  also  called  classes  with  hereditary  rights,  the  nobles,  the 
Bed  Bussians,  Knthenians,  or  Russins,  include  inhabitants  of  towns,  and  the  country  people, 
a  ]arge  portion,  of  the  Cossacks,  and  inhabit  Peter  the  Great  abolished  the  dignity  and  offl- 
Little  Enssia  and  South  Bussia,  and,  mised  with  cial  privileges  of  the  boyars  (see  Botab),  and 
Poles,  some  governments  of  West  Eussia.  The  «nce  then  the  Imaeia  (princes)  have  lost  their 
Great  Russians  are  the  predominant  race,  and  prerogatives  as  a  caste,  and  the  offices  of  the 
their  language  is  used  throughout  the  empire  by  empire  are  accessible  to  all.  Peter  the  Great  in 
the  government  and  the  m^ority  of  the  nation,  1733  established  a  regulation  (tchiii),  which  is 
The  Poles  form  the  bulk  of  tlie  population  in  the  still  in  force,  concerning  the  rank  of  the  offi- 
kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  cers  of  state,  dividing  them  into  14  classes,  the 
Little  Eussia,  and  White  Russia  (Smolensk,  Vi-  first  8  of  which  have  hereditary  nobility  con- 
tebak,  and  Mohilev),  they  are  mainly  confined  ferred  on  them,  while  the  members  of  the  6 
to  the  nobles.  Among  tiie  non-Slavic  nations  latter  obtain  only  a  personal  nobility.  In  1843 
the  following  are  the  most  important ;  1.  The  there  were  561, 9T0  noblemen  of  hereditary  and 
Letts  have  mwntaiiied  themselves  almost  pure  25T,846  of  personal  rank.  The  legal  relations 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  especially  in  Couriand;  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  establish- 
while,  as  Lithuanians,  in  the  governments  of  ed  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  dated 
Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Kovno,  they  have  largely  April  3, 1801.  All  the  citizens  of  a  town  form  a 
amalgamated  with  Poles.  3.  The  Germans  civil  community,  and  are  divided  into  6  classes: 
are,  though  not  a  m^ority,  the  predominant  1,  the  citizens  who  own  houses  aud  lands ;  2, 
race  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  They  also  have  the  membei-s  of  the  guilds  possessed  of  tasable 
a  number  of  flourishing  settlements  through-  capital,  of  which  there  are  3,  requiring  sever- 
out  southern  Eussia,  and  large  numbers  of  ally  a  capital  of  at  least  8,000,  30,000,  and 
German  scholars,  artisans,  mechanics,  miners,  60,000  rubles;  8,  tlie  mechanical  trades;  4,  the 
military  men,  &c.,  are  found  in  the  large  cities,  foreign  residents  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or 
They  are  regarded    as    the  most  intelligent  basineas;  5,  the  officers,  artisans,  and  scholars; 

Portion  of  tiie  population.    8.  The  Finns,  or  and  6,  al!  others.    In  1882  a  Tth  class  of  hono- 

clnids,  have  from  the  oldest  times  occupied  rary  citizens,  with  other  personal  rights  and 

the  northern  part  of  European  Eussia  and  of  privileges,  was  created.    The  aggregate  popu- 

Siberia,  and  along  the  Volga  down  to  Astra-  Mion  of  the  towns  amounts  to  about  6,000,000. 

khan.    To  them  belong  the  Finns,  strictly  so  The  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  is 

called,  in  Finland,  the  Tchnds,  the  Vods,  the  that  of  the  peasants,  numbering  about  47,000,- 

Eaths  (in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Vitebsk,  Pskov,  000.     Before  the  act  of  emancipation,  they 

and  St.  Petersburg,  altc^ether   633,496),   the  were  divided  into  S  classes,  viz.,  free  peasant^ 

Ervemeisets,    the    Savakots,    the    Izors,    and  peasants  under  the  special  administration  of 

the  Karels  (in  Archangel,  Novgorod,  Olonetz,  the  crown,  and  serfe.    The  first  class  included 

8t.  Petersburg,  Tambov,   Tver,  and  Jaroslav,  the  odnodeorizi,  or  freeholders,  who  until  184B 

idtogether  l'ri,698).    Some  ethnographers  in-  formed  a  subdivision  of  the  counti'y  nobility, 

dude  among  the  Finns  also  a  number  of  other  but  were  ti'ansferred  to  the  class  of  peasants 

tribes,  which  KOppen  enumerates  as  uneon-  when  by  order  of  the  emperor  the  titles  of 

neoted  with  the  Fmns,  under  the  two  collective  nobles  were  examined.    The  second  class  com.- 

namea  Perm  races  and  Volga  races,  together  prised  the  crown  peasants,  some  16,000,000; 

about  1,500,000  souls.    4.  The  Tartar  race  ai'e  the  domain  peasants;  the  peasants  bestowed 

represented  by  the  Tartars  (In  tlie  strict  ac-  on  nobles  and  merchants  in  some  manufac- 

ceptation)  in  the  Crimea,  Transcaucasia,  As-  turing  governments,  on  condition  that  they 

traklian,  and  TF.  Siberia ;  the  Kogais  on  the  should  return  to  the  crown  in  case  the  man- 

Kooban  and  Don,  and  in  Taurida;  theMetche-  nfactories  were  closed;  and  the  exiles  in  Sibe- 

riats  in  Orenburg;  the  Bashkirs  in  Orenburg  ria.   The  serfe  numbered  about  32,000,000,  and 

and  Perm;  the  Kjrgheez  in  the  kingdom  of  As-  belonged  partly  to  the  crown  and  partly  to  the 

trakhan  ;  and  the  Yakootians  in  Yakootsk  and  nobles.    Eussian  serfdom  dates  from  160I,wh6n 

Yeniseisk.    5.  The  Mongols  are  represented  by  by  a  ukase  they  were  deprived  of  the  right 

the  Mongols  proper  and  the  Buratians  in  8ibe-  to  move  at  will  from  master  to  master.    They 

ria,  and  the  Kalmucks  in  Astrakhan,  the  Don  were  attached  to  the  soil,  which  they  could  not 

Cossack  country,  Oaucasia,  and  Siberia.     6.  leave  without  the  consent  of  the  master;  the 

Among   the  numerous   Caucasian  tribes,   tho  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  not  having  the  right 

Geor^ans  or  Grusinians,  the  Imeretians,  the  to  dispose  of  the  serfe  without  the  land.    Their 

Ifingrelians,  and  the  Armenians  are  entirely  lot  was  greatly  ameliorated  by  ukases  in  1845 
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and  18*6,  and  in  1857a  ukase  was  promulgated  union  of  the  eastern  churches  with  the  Latin, 
providing  that  tlie  serts  were  to  be  finally  lib-  but  on  his  returu  was  arrested-  and  deposed, 
erated  within  12  years  after  settling  the  terms  Fedor  I.  in  1589  appointed  the  first  Russian 
to  he  resolved  on  hetweea  them  and  the  pro-  patriarch,  and  even  obtained  for  the  new  dig- 
prietors.  On  March  17,  1861,  an  imperial  nity  in  1593  the  recognition  of  the  4  oriental 
manifesto  {dated  Feb.  19),  providing  for  the  patriarchs.  The  patriarchate  was  again  ahol- 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  was  read  in  all  the  ished  by  Peter  I,,  who  transferred  the  supreme 
churches  of  the  empire. — The  great  mtyority  of  administration  to  the  "holy  synod,"  reserving 
the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Russian  church,  for  himself  and  his  successors  the  headship  of 
■which  in  doctrine  entirely  ogi-ees  with  the  the  church.  To  a  still  higher  degree  was  the 
other  branches  of  the  Greek  church,  white  in  church  stmiped  of  her  independence  under 
administration  it  is  distinct.  Since  the  times  Catharine  11.,  the  secular  government  assuming 
of  Peter  the  Great  it  has  been  governed  by  a  all  the  property  of  the  church  and  the  eduea- 
"  holy  synod,"  which  is  one  of  the  supreme  tion  and  appointment  of  the  clergy.  In  point 
boards  of  the  empire,  but  is  dependent  on  the  of  zeal  and  activity  the  Russian  <diurch  cannot 
emperor  in  questions  of  administration,  but  not  compare  with  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
of  dogma  or  of  rites.  The  bishops  composing  Protestant  churches.  A  Bible  society  was  or- 
the  holy  synod  reside  partly  in  8t.  Petersburg,  ganized  under  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  suppressed 
and  partly  in  their  dioceses.  The  church  is  di-  during  the  reign  of  Kicholas,  but  has  resumed 
vided  into  63  archiepiscopal  dioceses  or  epar-  its  operations  under  Alesander  II.,  who  is  a 
chies.  According  to  the  latest  accounts  the  liberal  contributor  to  its  funds.  Foreign  mia- 
number  of  secular  clergymen  was  49,934,  of  sions  on  a  small  scale  have  been  cai-ried  on 
monks  5,211,  and  of  nuna  3,451 ;  of  churches  among  the  non-Ohristian  ti-ibes  of  the  empire ; 
46,032,  of  monasteries  466,  and  of  nunneries  outside  of  which  only  one  missionary  station  ia 
128;  of  parishes  30,258,  and  of  chapels  11,956;  to  be  found,  viz.,  at  Peking,  China,  where  the 
of  ecclesiastical  academies  5  (St.  Petersburg,  descendants  of  Russian  captives  have  remained 
Moscow,  Kiev,  Kasan,  and  Tomsk,  the  last  es-  faithftdto  the  Greek  ehnroh,  and,  a<M!ording  to 
■tablished  in  Oct.  1868),  of  seminaries  48,  and  of  a  ti'eaty  between  Russia  and  China,  are  supplied 
ecclesiastical  schools  201,  with  1,849  teachers  by  Bassia  with  priests,  who  are  clmnged  every 
and  53,042  pupOs.  Thelower  clergy  are  mostly  seventh  year.  Of  late  a  number  of  members 
poor,  ignorant,  and  despised,  and  they  are  re-  of  the  highest  Russian  aristocracy,  as  Pi-inoe 
ported  to  form  almost  a  caste.  The  govern-  Gallitain,  Prince  Gagarin,  Count  Shuvaloff,  the 
mant  of  the  present  emperor,  however,  has  princess  Bariatinski,  and  others,  have  joined  the 
made  better  provisions  for  their  theological  Roman  Catholic  church ;  and  Prince  Gagarin 
education,  ana  established  a  central  relief  fimd  (who  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits)  main- 
for  raising  their  salai'ies,  the  minimum  of  which  tains  that  there  exists  in  the  Russian  church  a 
has  been  fixed  ftt  200  silver  rubles  ($150).  The  considerable  party  favorable  to  a  corporate 
church  service  is  performed  in  the  old  Slavio  union  of  the  church  with  Rome.  The  mem- 
langnage,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  well  bership  of  the  established  church  in  1856  waa 
nnderstand.  The  liturgy  contains,  beside  the  stated  to  be  49,159,714  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
prayers  common  to  all  the  liturgies  of  the  Greek  array,  which  consists  of  677,859  men.  This 
church,  special  prayei-s  for  every  separate  mem-  number  embraces,  however,  ilso  the  numerous 
ber  of  the  imperial  family.  Sermons  until  re-  Greek  sects,  whose  membership  is  diffei-ently 
cently  were  a  rare  exception  at  divine  service;  stated  atfrom6,000,000  to  15,000,000.  (See Eas- 
but  about  1840  a  movement  for  preaching  ser-  kolhies.)  The  Gregorian  Armenian  church  has 
mons  every  Sunday  was  successfully  com-  6  eparchies  (Nakhitchevan  and  Bessarabia,  As- 
menced.  Every  Russian  ia  obliged  to  take  the  trakhaa,  Erivan,  Grusino-Imeretia,  Kavabagh, 
sacrament  once  a  year.  The  established  chureh  and  Shirvan),  of  which  5  are  tinder  archbishops 
has  some  special  privileges^  as  the  ringing  of  the  and  one  is  ruled  by  a  supreme  patriarch.  The 
larger  bells,  pnbhc  processions,  &c  !N^oneofits  latter  has  his  seat  at  Etchmiadzio,  and  is  the 
membei-s  are  allowed  to  secede  to  another  de-  head  of  the  entire  Armenian  charch,  in  the  gov- 
nomination,  andaUohtldrenbornofmixedmar-  ernment  of  which  he  is  assisted  by  a  synod  of 
riagesare  cMmedforit.  All  foreign  princesses  4  archbishops  or  bishops,  and4tu'ohimandFites, 
marryinginto  the  imperial  family  must  likewise  all  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  patriarch  and 
embrace  the  national  reli^on.  In  other  re-  confirmed  by  the  emperor.  The  most  celebrated 
spects  Catholics  and  Protestants  enjoy  equal  literaryinstituttonoftbischurchiatheLazareff 
civil  rights  with  membere  of  the  established  institute  for  oriental  languages  at  Moscow, 
charch,  and  are  equally  admissible  to  tlie  high-  which  provides  for  the  education  of  20  youths, 
oat  offices  of  the  empire;  while  unconverted  The  Roman  Catholic  church  had  in  18S6  (ei- 
Tartars  are  admitted  to  military  offices.  The  elusive  of  Poland)  3,750,000  members  of  the 
political  separation  of  the  Russian  church  from  Latin  rite,  380,000  of  the  Greek,  and  14,000  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Greek  church  took  place  the  Armenian.  The  Catholics  have  an  arch- 
after  the  flight  of  the  Greek  patriarch  from  biahopat  Mohilev,  and  10  bishops,  1,100  parish 
Constanlinople  to  Moscow  in  the  ISth  century,  churches,  840  affiliated  churches,  1,464  chapels, 
Archbishop  Isidore  of  Kiev  and  Moscow  in  1439  a  small  numberof  monasteries,  and  about  2,300 
visited  the  council  of  Florence  to  promote  a  members  of  the  white  or  secular  clergy.    The 
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property  of  the  cliiircli  waa  confiscated  ia  1841,  cal,  juridical,  and  medical.  Together  they  had 
in  order  to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  Greek  594  profeasora  with  5,314  students.  The  other 
church,  and  the  clorgy  are  supported  by  the  educational  establishments  are :  2  lycenmB,  84 
state.  Formerly  the  United  Grreelts  were  yery  gymnasia,  and  458  district,  1,090  parish,  19 
numerous  in  Volhynia,  Lithuania,  and  White  primary,  654  private,  2  veterinary,  and  107 
Russia;  but  in  consequence  of  a  resolution  Hebrew  schools.  In  the  Caucasian  and  Trans- 
passed  in  1839  by  the  synod  at  Poiotzt,  a  Caucasian  countries  there  were  among  others 
population  of  about  2,000,000  souls  was,  not  II  Mohammedan  schools,  7  of  Bheeahsand  4 
without  many  protests,  separated  from  the  of  Soonnees,  with  688  pupils.  A  number  of 
communion  of  Rome,  and  united  with  tjie  literary  establiahiaents  belong  to  other  depart- 
established  church.  The  Lutheran  church  (os-  menta  of  the  state  ministry ;  among  them  are 
elusive  of  Finland,  which  is  entirely  Lutheran,  12  institutions  dependent  on  the  minister  of  the 
and  Poland)  is  divided  into  6  oonsistorial  dis-  navy,  a  law  school,  a  polytecLnie  school,  a 
triots,  viz. :  St.  Petersburg,  extending  to  the  commercial  academy,  8  navigation  schools,  a 
fiouth  as  far  as  BessarabiSj  237,108  souls;  Mos-  school  of  en^neers,  amining  school,  10  district 
cow,  embracing  the  whole  eastern  portion  ns  and  64  primarymining  schools,  andan  institute 
fw  as  Siberia,  146,188;  Courland,  490,000;  Li-  for  oriental  languages.  The  study  of  oriental 
Tonia,  935,000 ;  Esthonia,  297,861 ;  and  the  ial-  languages  has  been  cultivated  of  late  with  spe- 
and  of  Oesei,  34,406.  Southern  Russia  had  cial  zeid,  and  no  other  university  of  Europe  has 
00,789  Lutherans.  The  general  consistory  has  so  many  active  professors  of  Asiatic  languages 
its  seat  at  8t.  Petersburg ;  its  vice-president  has  as  that  of  Kaaan.  The  aggregat*  number  of  all 
the  honorary  title  of  bishop ;  the  president  is  a  schools  in  the  entire  empire  (including  Poland 
layman.  A  Lutheran  theological  faulty  is  con-  and  Finland)  in  1856  was  8,227,  with  450,002 
nected  with  the  university  of  Dorpat.  The  Ee-  scholars,  of  which  almost  J  belong  to  Poland, 
formed  denomination  have  about  80  chnrohes,  On  an  average,  there  is  1  scholar  to  143  inhabit- 
mostly  in  IJthnania,  where  they  are  organized  ants. — Russia  possesses  42  public  libraries,  the 
into  a  synod.  The  scattered  Reformed  congre-  largest  of  which,  at  St.  Petersburg,  has  802,717 
gations  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  under  volumes,  28,536  manuscripts,  Emd  65,608  en- 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lutheran  consistories,  gravings.  The  number  of  learned  societies  is 
The  Mennonites,  whose  number  has  of  late  13,  among  which  are  the  imperial  academy  of 
lai^ly  increased  by  immigration,  claim  a  popu-  sciences,  the  arehseolt^cal  committee,  the 
lation  of  about  38,000.  The  Moravians  have  Russian  geographical  society  at  St.  Peters- 
265  societies  and  64,285  members.  Ofthenon-  burg,  and  the  historical  society  at  Moscow. 
Christian  population,  the  Jews  have  345  syna-  The  nnmber  of  books  printed  in  the  whole 
gognes,  4,935  rabbis,  readers,  and  teachers,  and  empire  amounted  in  1849  to  917,  and  in  1857 
1,250,000  souls ;  the  Mohammedans  (both  Soon-  to  1,626  ;  the  number  of  journals  and  periodi- 
nees  and  Sheeahs)  4,718  mosques,  7,924  muftis,  cals  issued  in  1859  was  204. — The  government 
mollahs,  and  teachers,  and  3,750,000  souls;  and  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  em- 
of  pagans  there  are  still  (esclusive  of  the  new  peror  has  the  title  Mmoderzketz  or  autocrat  of 
territory  ontheAmoor)  about  400,000,  with  490  all  the  Enssias,  czar  of  Poland,  grand  duke  of 
placesof  woraMp,and4,718prie8ts.  The  most  Finland,  ifeo.  According  to  a  law  of  1797  the 
numerous  of  the  pagans  are  the  Buddhists,  with  crown  was  hereditary  by  the  right  of  primo- 
880  places  of  worship,  4,400  priests,  and  about  geniture,  and  with  preference  of  the  male  de- 
200,000  souls. — The  cftuse  of  public  education  scendants ;  but  Nicholas  changed  this  law  and 
was  first  effectively  promoted  by  Peter  the  excluded  females  altogether.  The  children  of  a 
Great,  who  introduced  European  civilization  marriage  not  recognized  by  the  emperor  are 
among  the  noble  families.  Oatliarine  II.  founded  excluded  from  the  succession.  The  hereditary 
many  towns,  schools,  and  literary  institutions,  grand  prince  becomes  of  fall  age  at  18,  and  the 
Alexander  I.  made  great  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  other  grand  prmces  at  18.  With  regard  to  Fin- 
people  of  the  country,  and  tried  to  establish  a  land,  the  emperor  is  bound  by  the  act  of  incor- 
complete  system  of  public  education.  The  poration  of  1809,  which  secures  to  that  coun- 
prinoipal  departments  of  education,  with  the  try  certain  privileges.  The  h^hest  consulta- 
exception  of  the  military  schools,  are  under  tive  body  of  the  empire  is  the  imperial  council, 
the  superintendence  of  the  ministry  of  national  generally  presided  over  by  the  emperor  him- 
enlightenment  and  public  instmction,  establish-  self;  it  conrists  of  the  ministers,  and  saoh  other 
ed  in  1802.  The  empire  (excepting  Poland  and  functionaries  as  the  emperor  may  appoint.  It 
Finland)  is  divided  into  10  circles  of  instruction,  is  divided  into  6  departments,  for  l^alative, 
viz. :  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kharkov,  Kiev,  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  po- 
Easan,  Odessa,  Dorpat,  Siberia,  the  Caucasus,  litical  economy,  and  for  the  affairs  of  Poland. 
and  Wilna,  each  of  which  is  under  the  super-  Each  department  has  its  own  pi-esident  and 
intendence  of  a  curator.  In  1859  there  were  secretary.  Next  in  importance  among  thecen- 
6  universities,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kiev,  tral  boards  of  the  empire  is  the  directing  sen- 
Kasan,  Kharliov,  and  Dorpat.  The  lastnamed  ate,  created  in  1711  by  Peter  the  Groat,  which 
is  the  oniyonewhich  has  atheologicalfacalty;  is  charged  with  the  promulgation  and  esecu- 
the  other  universities  have  only  4  faculties,  tion  of  the  laws,  and  forms  the  supreme  court 
viz. :  hiatorico-philoiogieal,  physico-mathemati-  of  cassation ;  the  number  of  members  does  not 
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generally  exceed  120.  The  senate  is  snbdi- 
videJ  into  10  seotiona,  5  of  which  have  their 
seat  at  St,  Petersburg,  3  at  Moscow,  and  2  at 
Warsaw.  The  third  central  board  is  the  holy 
Bjnod,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  aSaire 
of  the  Russian  state  church  ;  a  section  of  it 
has  its  seat  at  Moscow.  Tlie  etat«  ministrj 
consists  of  10  ministers,  some  of  whom  are  as- 
Msted  by  an  adjunct  minister,  and  of  8  di- 
I'ectors-general.  The  10  ministers  ai'e :  for 
foreign  affairs  and  state  archives,  war,  marine 
and  the  colonies,  the  interior,  public  instruc- 
tion and  popular  enUghtenment,  finances  and 
trade,  the  domains  of  the  empire,  justice,  the 
imperial  household,  and  the  apanages.  The 
following  are  the  8  general  directions :  control 
of  the  empire,  posta,  and  land  and  water  cora- 
mnnicaiions.  There  are,  further,  a  state  mmis- 
tee  for  Poland,  who  takes  j*rt  in  the  meetings 
of  the  ministers,  and  a  secretary  of  state  for 
Finland. — Russia  has  various  kinds  of  jurisdic- 
tion. It  haa  municipal  tribunals  for  the  towns, 
rural  justices  for  the  country,  and  special  tri- 
bunals for  the  nobiJity  and  for  the  Jews.  The 
Baltic  provinces  have  courts  of  the  first  instance 
of  their  own.  The  courts  of  second  instance 
are  constituted  alike  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  the  capital  of  every  government  has  a  court 
of  appeal.  The  directing  senate  forms  the 
highest  judicial  court.  Since  183S  Russia  baa 
had  a  voluminous  code,  which,  in  i2,198  arti- 
cles, contdns  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  or 
ordinances  issued  by  the  different  emperors 
from  1649  downward,  and  forms  IS  volumes 
The  death  penalty  is  now  limited  to  the  crim 


of  high  treason ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  replaced 
by  forced  labor  in  Siberia,  connected  with  civil 
deatli  and  sepai'stion  from  the  family.  The 
knout  is  regarded  as  a  penalty  of  infamy,  and 
is  always  followed  by  exile  to  Siberia;  other 
kinds  of  corporal  punishment  are  tiie  cat-o'- 
nine-tdls  and  running  the  gauntlet,  which  is 
practised  in  the  army  alone.  The  criminal 
statistics  of  1858  embraced  288,239  criminal, 
civil,  and  police  cases ;  of  these  57,130  were 
convicted,  53,000  pardoned  by  manifests,  99,- 
666  acquitted,  1,674  sentenced  to  labor  in  the 
mines,  157  sentenced  to  the  settlements  in 
Transcaucasia,  and  3,889  to  Siberia.  Among 
the  above  were  1,124  oases  of  mui-der,  280  of 
arson,  73  of  highway  robbery,  6,049  of  theft 
and  robbery,  743  of  burglary,  101  of  false  coin- 
ing, and  136  offences  against  religion.  The 
cases  of  murder  average  about  1,000  a  year, 
and  the  same  is  the  average  number  of  suicides. 
— The  Eussian  army  was  oi^anizod  by  Peter 
the  Great  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  followed  in 
the  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  It  is,  how- 
ever, principally  to  the  emperors  Alexander  I, 
and  Nicholas  that  the  army  is  indebted  for  the 
ef&cient  organization,  discipline,  and  power  for 
which  it  is  now  distinguished.  It  is  divided 
into  the  regular  and  the  irregular  anny,  and 
the  army  of  the  Oaucasns.  The  regular  army 
is  divided  into  9  corpi  d'armSe,  and  each  corps 
cParmie  into  8  divisions  of  infantry,  1  or  2  di- 
visions of  cavalry,  with  some  brigades  of  artil- 
lerv  and  battalions  of  chasseurs.  The  following 
g  te      w        11  h   d         n. 
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Beside  the  above,  Russia  has  a  formidable  fore  rt               T 

of  irregular  troops,  consisting  of  upward  of  portion  of  5  or  b  to  every  1,000  souls  m  time  of 

50,000men  ingarrison,  above  100,000veteran3,  peace,  but  of  course  much  lai^r  in  time  of 

and  the  Cossacks  and  the  colonized  raiments,  war ;  and  during  the  eastern  war  they  amounted 

numbering  about  130,000  men.    The  real  force  to  18  to  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  18  govem- 

of  the  Russian  army  can  be  raised  to  about  ments.    According  to  a  manifesto  of  1834  no 

1,000,000   men.      As  magistrates,    clergymen,  levy  is  to  take  place  simultaneously  in  all  gov- 

merchants,    and    students    are    exempt    from  emments  of  the  empire.     The  nobles  have  to 

military  service,  the  army  is  recruited  almost  fumiali  a  number  of  serfs  as  their  quota  of  re- 

exclusively  tcoia  the  classes  of  peasants  and  cruita,  and  to  equip  them  at  their  own  cost. 
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The  prescribed  term  of  service  is  30  years,  yet 
it  is  common  to  diaraisa  those  who  have  served 
15  years  on  furlough.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers 
is  less  than  in  any  other  state.  Good  provision 
lias  been  made  for  the  sick  and  the  invalid. 
There  are  9  large  and  23  small  military  hos- 
pitals, 5  houses  of  invalids,  and  a  military  or- 
phan house  at  St.  Petersburg.— The  naval  force 
of  Enssia  is  considerable.  In  1859  thefolloiving 
ve3Beis»were  afloat:  in  the  Baltic  sea,  9  ^hips 
oftheline,  6  screw  frigates  lOsloops  of  war  ~ 
clippers,  1  imperial  steam  yacht,  3  Ings 
schooners,  1  tender,  8  yachts  6  tranaports  4 
pilot  boata,  19  small  steamers  and  75  >iciew 
gnn  boats;  in  the  White  sea  I  bug  1  schcon 
er,  1  transport,  and  8  small  steimers  in  the 
Caspian  sea,  7  schoonei-s  1  traniport  and  9 
email  steamers;  in  the  Bia:,l,. -sea  Tscrew  sloops 
of  war,  1  imperial  steam  yacht  16  sclioonei"  4 
transports,  1  pilot  boat,  and  5  small  steamera 
in  the  Pacific  ocean,  8  schotners  Stransp  rti 
and  5  snjall  steamers  In  f,eneial  the  fleet  is 
divided  as  loll  IBS 
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Of  smaller  shore  boats,  such  as  bar  ks  gun  boats, 
cotters,  &c  ,  theie  were  m  the  Baltic  sea  363, 
in  the  White  sea  7,  in  the  Caspian  sea  17,  in  the 
Black  sea  9,  in  the  Pacific  ocean  6 ;  total,  301. 
The  naval  staff  consists  of  16  admirals,  30  vice 
admirals,  39  rear  admirals,  111  first  captains, 
96  second  captains,  257  lieutenant  captains,  607 
lieutenants,  and  396  midshipmen.  There  are 
boards  of  marine  artillery  (281  officers),  fleet 
pilots  (663),  fleet  engineers  (125),  mec^nical 
engineers  (86),  and  engineers  (123).  The  total 
number  of  seamen  may  be  computed  at  38,000. 
The  entire  marine  department  is  under  the  ad- 
ministration  of  a  minister  assisted  by  a  col- 
league and  an  admiralty  conncii.  The  great 
mival  stations  are  Oronstadt  in  the  gulf  of  Pin- 
land,  and  Sebastopol  in  the  Black  sea.— The 
finances  of  the  empire  greatly  suffered  during 
the  agitated  times  of  Alexander  I.,  but  improved 
f^ain  under  the  able  administration  of  Oonnt 
Kankrin.  Most  topics  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic revenue  and  expenditures  are  involved  in 
deep  mystery,  as  the  goveriunent  publishes 
only  an  aooonnt  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
domains.  In  1853,  according  to  Baron  von  Ee- 
den,  the  revenues  (in  rubles)  were  derived 
from  the  following  sources' 

Domains,  foresls,  rovel  d 
Direct  property  of  the  c 
ProparW  of  the  apAnazi 


id  tur  s  1S1,I90  000 

Tolal  2I66S5"ooO 

In  1856  the  revenui,  frjm  the  crown  domains 

amcanted  to  45  413  881)  rutles      The  pullio 

debt  Jan  1  1858  and  1859  stood  as  follows 

'«se]'„.^,.„..j  »■£.«  ."Sjjj 

I  tcrlor    ebt  niblea     161,68(1118      164,1161^ 

ExlenmlBBl  Interior      rnblpa    8092225S2      B0614T0es 
Fnllroad  loan  « Bteillng        4,I8H)I)0         4,lffiO0U0 

Tutai  of  consolidated  debt  ni.  G1S,83400T  615989019 

Trcnsuiy  notes  benrine  interasl  .  9O,O()O,«0O  93,000,000 

NoieaoforcilitwitlioHtiiiterest.  T3S,29T,00fl  844,448.790 

Pownbrokera'  loan SaO.OOO.OOO  820,000,000 

Total 1,663,681,018    ^78,436,802 

From  this  are  to  be  deflnctcd  tha 
bills  of  escbsnge  and  the  cap- 

ilqnldallon  of  the  public  debt, 

oboot 145,000,000      115,000.000 


Snlan. 


ist  and  redemption . . , 


81,498.030        83,170,668 


□lonopoIlL 
80,500  6(li 


000 


— The  ancient  history  of  Eussia  is  involved  in 
great  obscurity.  The  Greek  and  Eoman  wri- 
ters mention  the  Scythians  and  the  Sarmatians 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  and  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  north,  especially  of  the  country 
between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  by  Herodotus.  Strabo 
and  Tacitus  state  that  the  Eoxolani,  a  Scythian 
tribe,  which  accordingtotbe  testimony  of  Spar- 
tianus  was  mied  by  kings,  inhabited  on  the 
Don,  to  the  west  of  the  AJani,  the  southern 
districts  of  modem  Eussia.  The  Greeks  enter- 
ed into  commercial  relations  with  them,  and 
established  some  colonies  in  their  territory. 
During  the  migration  of  nations,  Russia  witness- 
ed the  movements  of  hordes  of  Alani,  Huns, 
Avari,  and  Bulgarians.  Soon  after  the  name 
of  the  Slavi  appears  for  the  first  time,  a  race, 
according  to  tiie  general  opinion  of  historians, 
identical  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  believed  to 
have  extended  northward  as  far  as  the  upper 
Tol^.  They  founded  the  towns  of  Kovgorod 
and  Kiev,  both  of  which  became  the  capitals  of 
independent  Slavic  empires.  After  a  history  of 
about  100  years,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  the 
empire  of  Novgorod,  of  unknown  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  Finns  or 
Tchuds,  appears  struggling  agwnst  the  invasion 
of  the  Varangians,  a  tribe  of  northmen,  who 
succeeded  in  making  both  the  Slavi  and  the 
rinns  tributary.     For  a  time  the  Slavi  threw 
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olFtheyoto  of  the  Varangians;  bnt  sinking  into  In  ft  war  which  arose  between  the  3  brothers, 
anarcliy  ami  feeling  tliemselves  unable  to  cope  Oleg  was  slain  and  Vladimir  fled,  and  the  whole 
with  internal  and  external  foes,  they,  together  empire  was  reunited  under  Taropolk;  bnt  in980 
with  someof  the  neighboring  Finniah  tribes,  in-  Vladimir  retnmed  with  the  Vantngiana,  con- 
vitedEurik,  the  prince  of  the  Bussians,  a  tribe  quered  Novgorod  andKiev,  and,  having  pnb  his 
of  (or  kindred  to)  the  Varangians,  to  Novgo-  brother  to  death,  became  the  niler  of  ^1  Eus- 
rod,  wliere  he  arrived  in  801,  with  his  brothers  sia.  Vladimir  (died  1015),  aurnamed  the  Great, 
Sindf  and  Tnwor,  and  Itud  the  foundation  of  on  acconnt  of  the  great  benefits  he  conferred 
tiie  great  Eussian  empire.  In.  a  short  time  all  on  the  empire,  expelled  the  Varangians,  con- 
the  three  races,  Slavi,  Finns,  and  Eusaiana,  quered  Galicia  and  Lithuania,  and  made  Livo- 
thoroughiy  amalgamated  into  one  people,  which  nia  tributai-y.  He  at  first  persecuted  Christian- 
retained  the  name  of  Eussians,  but  the  language  ity ;  but  having  examined  the  doctrines  of  Jn- 
and  ouatoms  of  the  Slavi.  Enrik  introduced  a  daiam,  Mohammedaniam,  and  the  Catholic  and 
kind  of  patriarchal  constitntion,  which  author-  Greelt  churches,  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
ized  the  prinee  to  bestow  on  yonnger  members  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  church, 
of  the  family  separate  principalities,  the  grand  married  the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Oonstanti- 
duke  of  Kiev  being  their  lord  paramount.  Thns,  nople,  and  was  baptized  in  988  on  the  day  of 
the  two  bi-others  of  Eurik  were  princes  of  two  his  wedding.  In  989  he  ordered  the  introduo- 
of  the  tribes  of  the  new  empire;  but  dying  tion  of  Christianity  into  the  entire  empire,  es- 
childiess,  their  territories  were  reunited  with  tablished  churches  and  schools,  and  founded  a 
the  dominions  of  Eurik.  The  empire  during  number  of  new  towns.  He  divided  the  em^re 
his  reign  extended  eouChward  as  far  as  the  among  his  13  sons,  who  even  before  the  death 
Dnaa,  including  the  modern  governments  of  of  the  father  engaged  in  a  fratricidal  war,  in 
Eiga,  Eevel,  Polotzk,  Pskov,  St.  Peteraburg,  which  at  length  Svatopolk  I.,  a  son  of  Vladi- 
Kovgorod,  Kostroma,  Olonetz,  Aiehangel,  Via-  mir'a  brother  Yaropolk  I.,  but  adopted  by  Vla- 
dimir, and  Vologda.  Two  other  ohieftiuns  of  dimir,  possessed  himself  of  the  throne,  after 
the  Varangians,  OakoM  andDir,  went  in  885  to  having  murdered  3  of  his  brothers.  Another 
the  aid  of  another  Siavio  tribe  on  the  Dnieper,  brother,  Yaroslav,  allied  himself  with  the  era- 
who  were  oppreaaedbytheKhazars,  conquered  peror  Henry  II.  of  Germany  against  Svatopolk, 
the  latter,  and  made  their  capital,  Kiev,  the  seat  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  latter,  King  Boles- 
of  a  second  Slavo-Eussian  empire,  dependent  on  las  of  Poland.  The  war  lasted  until  1019, 
the  empire  of  Nov^rod.  Eorik  died  in  8T9,  when  the  3  days'  battle  on  the  Alma  decid- 
having  left  the  empire,  not  to  his  minor  son  ed  in  favor  of  Taroslav,  and  Svatopolk  died 
Igor,  who  was  only  4  years  old,  but  to  his  on  his  fiight  in  Poland.  Yaroslav  {1019-'S4) 
cousin  Oleg,  a  brave  soldier,  gi-eat  conqueror,  for  some  time  was  sole  ruler;  but  in  a  war 
and  wise  ruler.  Oleg  (879-912)  conquered  the  agmnst  his  brother  Mstislav,  prince  of  Tmutara- 
empire  of  Kiev  and  united  it  with  his  own,  kan  (who  in  1016  had  destroyed  the  empire  of 
vanquished  the  Khazara,  drove  the  Mayors  out  the  Khazars  in  Tanrida,  and  in  1023  subdued 
of  the  borders  of  Eussia  into  the  country  now  the  Circassians),  he  was  routed  in  1034  in 
occupied  by  them,  and  made  an  expedition  by  the  battle  at  Listven,  and  had  to  purchase 
sea  (with  3,000  vessels)  and  land  against  the  peace  by  ceding  t«  his  brother  one  half  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  whom  in  911  he  empire.  After  the  death  of  Mstialav,  however, 
forced  into  an  advantageous  peace.  Igor,  the  in  1086,  the  entire  empire  became  once  more 
son  of  Eurik  (913-'45),  put  down  an  insnrrec-  united  under  Yaroslav.  By  a  number  of  auc- 
tion of  the  Dervians,  conquered  the  Petchenegs  cessfui  wars  he  considerably  enlarged  the  terri- 
w]io  lived  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  from  tory  of  the  empire,  and  like  hia  father  intro- 
the  Danube  to  the  months  of  the  Dnieper,  made  duced  many  usefiil  reforms.  He  encouraged 
an  unsuooossfnl  war  against  the  emjieror  of  literature  by  causing  the  translation  of  many 
Conatautinopie  in  941,  and  was  slain  in  a  sec-  Greelc  works  into  Slavic,  built  churches  and 
ond  war  against  the  Dervians.  During  the  schools,  increased  the  number  of  towns,  peo- 
miuority  of  hia  aon  Svatoslav  (945-72),  hia  pled  many  waste  tracts  of  land,  and  ordered 
widow,  the  celebrated  Olga,  held  the  reins  of  the  compilation  of  lie  first  Eussian  code, 
government  with  wisdom  and  energy.  During  Three  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  the 
her  reign  Christianity  began  tn  spread  in  Kiev,  kings  of  Norway,  France,  and  Hungary.  A 
and  Olga  herself  was  baptized  in  953  at  Con-  few  days  before  his  death  he  divided  the  em- 
stantinople,  adopting  oa  that  occasion  the  name  pire  among  his  4  sons,  with  the  provision,  how- 
of  Helen.  Her  son  Svatoslav,  who  remained  a  ever,  that  the  8  yonnger  ones  should  obey  the 
pagan,  won  new  victories  over  the  Ehazars,  eldest  brother  Izaslav,  to  whom  he  gave  Kiev 
subdued  tlie  Bulgarians  and  Petchenegs,  and  and  Novgorod.  But  this  provision  proved 
was  slain  in  973  by  the  latter,  while  re-  of  little  avail;  the  4  divisions  of  the  empire 
turning  through  their  territory  from  a  war  were  again  subdivided,  and  the  Euaaian  mon- 
against  Constantinople.  He  had  extended  the  archy  was  changed  into  a  confederacy.  The 
borders  of  the  empire  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  power  of  the  nation  was  broken  by  a  never 
in  970  divided  it  among  his  8  sons,  giving  Kiev  ceasing  internal  war,  and  large  territories  in 
to  Yaropolk  I.  (972-80),  the  country  of  the  western  Eussiawere  taken  possession  of  bytlie 
Dervians  to  Oleg,  and  Novgorod  to  Vladimir.  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Danes,  the  Teutonic  knights, 
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and  others.  At  home  poverty  and  barbarity  mle  the  prosperity  of  Rnssia  would  have  re- 
took t}ie  plac«  of  the  ciTilizatioa  which  had  so  turned  bnt  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
hopefully  dawned  during  the  reigns  of  Vladi-  "black  death,"  which  ravaged  the  entire  em- 
mir  and  Yaroslav.  Yet  many  important  cities  pire,  and  to  which  the  prince  himself  succumb- 
were  founded  during  this  period,  as  Moscow  in  ed.  Demetrius  (Eussian,  Dmitri)  III,  (1359 
H47;  and  Kiev  and  Novgorod  took  their  place  -'62),  before  prince  of  Suada!,  and  Demetrius 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  cit-  IV.  (1363-89),  a  grandson  of  Ivan  II.,  were 
ies  of  Europe.  The  calamity  of  civil  war  both  appointed  grand  piinees  by  the  Mongols, 
■was  soon  followed  by  one  still  greater.  From  The  latter  conceived  the  plan  of  shaking  off  the 
eastern  Asia  innumerable  hordes  of  Mongols  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  and  carefully  trained  a 
under  GenghisEhan  and  his  sons  advanced  to-  grand  array  for  this  purpose.  He  routed  them 
ward  Russia.  The  princes  of  Kiev,  Yolhynia,  in  1878,  and  again  in  1880  on  the  Don  (hence 
and  sevei'al  others  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  his  surname  Donskoi),  where  100,000  Mon- 
ari'esttheircourse,  being  totaUyroutedinabat-  gols  are  reported  to  have  been  slain.  But  in 
tie  on  the  Kalka,  in  the  government  of  Ekate-  1381  they  again  returned,  bnmed  Yladimir 
rinoslftv.  The  victors  did  not  follow  up  their  and  Moscow,  and  slew  in  the  latter  city  alone 
advantage,  but  retui'ned  eastward  to  wage  war  24,000  inhabitants.  Demetrina  was  obliged  to 
against  the  nations  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  purchase  peace  by  heavy  sacrifices,  after  which 
Russians  believed  them  to  be  a  special  scourge  he  took  revenge  of  the  Eussian  princes,  to 
Bent  to  the  country  by  the  wrath  of  God.  The  whose  defection  be  owed  his  last  defeat,  and 
dfluger  ft-om  abroad  did  not  however  cure  the  all  of  them  save  the  prince  of  Tver  were  sub- 
internal  dissensions.  Internecine  war  recom-  Jected  to  his  mle.  Under  his  reign  silver 
menoed,  and  famine,  pestilence,  earthquake,  coins  and  firearmswere  for  the  first  time  intro- 
and  other  horrors  completed  the  dismay  of  the  duced  into  Russia,  and  the  Permians,  with 
inhabitants.  In  1230  SO,O0O  men  died  of  the  their  prince  Stephen,  were  converted  to  Ohris- 
plague  in  Smolensk,  and  42,000  in  Novgorod,  tianity.  The  power  of  the  grand  principality 
In  1281  the  Mongols  returned  under  Batu,  and  of  Moscow  was  greatly  increased  during  the 
in  1238  the  grand  prince  Yurge  (George)  IT.  reignof  Basil  11.(1389-1425)  by  the  incorpora- 
was  routed  by  them  on  the  Sita  and  slain.  Many  tion  of  Ngni  Novgorod  and  Susdal,  and  under 
towns  and  villages  were  then  sacked,  and  far  Basil  III.  (1426-'02)  by  the  incorporation  of 
and  wide  the  soil  reeked  witli  the  blood  of  the  Halicz,  Mozhaisk,  and  Borovsk.  During  the 
mncdered  inhabitants.  Only  the  priests  and  reign  of  the  latter  the  metropolitan  Isidore  of 
their  families  were  spared.  Russia  remained  Kiev  took  part  in  the  general  council  of  Flor- 
for  upward  of  200  years  (until  1462)  under  the  ence  (1488),  and  subscribed  to  the  act  of  union 
power  or  at  least  the  influence  ot  the  Mongols,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches;  but  Basil 
The  grand  princes  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  disapproved  this  step,  and  ordered  Isidore  to 
Mongols;  and  though  many  of  tliem  gained  be  thrown  into  prison,  whence  after  some 
some  victories  over  the  Asiatic  barbarians,  years  he  escaped  into  Italy.  A  new  period  in 
they  did  not  succeed  in  restoring  the  indepen-  the  history  of  Bnssia  begins  witli  its  entire  de- 
denoe  and  greatness  of  Russia.  Under  Yaro-  liveranee  from  the  mle  and  influence  of  the 
Slav  11.  C1288-'47)  Kiev  was  wholly  destroyed,  Mongols  through  Ivan  111.,  sumamed  the  Great 
and  ite  former  glory  and  greatness  departed  for  (1462-1506),  Having  sti-engthened  bis  power 
ever,  Alexander  Nevskoi  (died  1363),  at  first  by  a  victory  over  the  khan  of  Kasan,  wiiom  he 
prince  of  No^^rod,  which  state  had  remained  made  tributary  in  1469,  and  by  the  conquest 
almost  independent  of  the  Mongols,  and  after-  and  annexation  of  Novgorod,  Perm,  and  Pskov, 
ward  grand  prince  of  Kiev,  in  1241  won  signal  he  declared  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mon- 
viotorios  over  the  Swedes,  Livonians,  and  Dth-  gols  that  Russia  would  henceforth  cease  to 
nanians  on  the  Neva  (hence  iib  surname),  pay  them  tribute,  and  successfully  resisted 
Under  Yaroslav  III.  (1263-'72)  the  Genoese  their  renewed  invasion.  He  then  conquered 
founded  Kaffa  and  the  powerful  city  of  Crimea  and  annexed  several  more  Russian  principali- 
(now  a  decayed  hamlet)  on  the  peninsula  which  ties,  as  Tver  in  1485,  Kasan  in  1486,  the  terri- 
afterward  received  the  same  name,  Alexander  tory  of  the  Vodyakians  in  1487,  and  a  part  of 
n.  (1826-'8)  lost  White  Russia  iii  a  wai- against  Siberiainl4S9.  ButinawaragainstthelJthna- 
the  Lithuanians.  A  better  era  commenced  with  niana,  who  were  aided  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
Ivan(John)I,Kalita(*.«.,  thePurse,onaocount  he  was  in  1501  totally  routed  on  the  Siritza, 
of  his  benevolence),  prince  of  Moscow  (1338-  and  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce  for  3 
'40),  The  khan  of  the  Mongols  appointed  him  years,  and  a  little  later  a  peace  for  50  years, 
grand  prince,  and  this  d^ity  henceforth  re-  He  was  married  to  Sophia,  a  princess  of  the  late 
mained  with  Moscow.  He  united  Tver  witii  imperial  house  of  Oonstantmople,  and,  to  es- 
Moscow,  embellished  the  city  with  many  new  press  his  rights  as  a  blood  relation  of  the  im- 
churohes,  and  commenced  in  1339  the  recon-  perial  family,  adopted  a  double-headed  eagle  for 
struotion  of  the  Kremlin,  Some  time  before  his  escuteheon.  He  improved  the  Jaws,  regu- 
his  death  he  retired  into  a  convent  and  died  as  lated  the  public  taxes,  and  was  the  first  who 
a  monk.  His  son  Simeon  I.  thePrond  (1340-  assumed  the  title  of  autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias. 
'53)  was  tlie  first  who  called  himself  the  grand  His  gifted  son  Ivan,  married  to  Helen,  a  daugh- 
prinoe  of  all  Russia,  and  ander  his  vigorous  ter  of  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  died  long  before 
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the  father  (1490),  leaving  a  son  Demetrins,  to  and  his  cruelties.  Full  of  repentance  and  de- 
whom  the  intriguing  mother  endeavored  to  apair,  he  soon  after  intended  to  abdicate  and 
secure  tiie  succession.  She  persuaded  the  aged  retire  into  a  convent,  but  died  before  this  de- 
grand  prince  that  his  (second)  wife  Sophia  sign  could  be  executed  (1584).  His  son  Tedor 
and  lier  son  Basil  were  plotting  against  his  I.  (1584^'88)  was  weak  m  mind  and  body,  and, 
life.  The  scheme  for  a  while  was  successful;  according  to  an  order  of  his  father,  was  as- 
all  the  supposed  participants  in  the  eonepiraoy  sisted  in  the  government  by  4  boyars  and  a 
were  cruelly  punished,  and  Demetrius  was  state  council  of  31  members.  In  1588  the 
crowned  as  heir  apparent  in  1498.  But  soon  brother-in-law  of  Pedor,  Boris  Fedorovitch 
afterwai'd  the  intrigue  was  discovered,  Helen  GodunofF,  a  man  of  great  talents  but  unmoder- 
and  her  son  were  imprisoned,  and  Basil  crowned  ate  ambition,  obtained  the  sole  control  of  state 
in  14119  aa  grand  prince  of  Novgorod  and  Pskov,  affairs.  He  secured  Siberia  to  Enssiaby  the  ea- 
Under  the  reign  of  Basil  IV,  (1505-'33),  the  last  tablishment  of  new  colonies,  aaTurinsk  (1586), 
semi-independent  principality  ceased  by  the  Tobolsk  (1588),  and  others.  Aspiring  himself  to 
final  incorporation  of  Pskov  in  1510  and  the  throne,  many  of  his  rivals  and  several  mem- 
Kaaan  in  1517.  The  hereditary  war  of  the  hers  of  the  imjierial  faioily  were  put  out  of  the 
Eussians  against  Lithuania  was  carried  on  by  way  by  means  of  exile  or  poison.  Fedor  himself 
him  with  varying  success;  but  the  Tartars  is  believed  to  have  died  of  poison,  and  with  him. 
of  Kasan  were  completely  routed  in  1534  and  the  house  of  Eurik  became  extinct.  Boris 
1680  and  made  tributary.  At  his  death  his  Godunoff  attwned  Lis  ambitious  end,  and  was 
son  Ivan  IV.  (15S3-'84)  was  only  8  years  old,  called  by  the  boyars  to  the  throne.  He  estab- 
and  during  his  minority  the  empire  was  a  prey  lished  serfdom,  but  his  reign  was  in  many  re- 
to  court  cabals  and  internal  war,  which  did  spects  beneficent ;  law  was  impartially  admin- 
Jiot  end  until  1546,  when  Ivan,  being  14  years  istered,  arts  and  trades  encouraged,  many 
old,  seized  himself  the  reins  of  government,  inteihgent  foreigners  called  into  the  empire, 
He  soon  restored  order  by  cruel  energy,  and  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people  pro- 
such  was  the  terror  which  daring  his  long  rule  moted.  Yet  civil  war,  cruelty  agamst  the 
he  struck  into  his  subjects  that  history  has  boyars,  and  a  terrible  famine  in  1601,  by 
given  to  him  the  surname  of  the  Terrible,  which  in  Moscow  alone  12T,O0O  persons  per- 
Yet  he  contributed  moivj  to  the  greatness  of  ished,  created  great  dissatisfaction.  An  im- 
Eussia  than  any  of  his  pi'cdeoessors.  In  1652  postor,  claiming  to  be  Demetrius  the  son  of 
he  reconquered  Kasan,  whose  ruler  during  his  Ivan,  the  late  czar  Fedor's  oldest  brother, 
minority  had  made  himself  independent,  in  stirred  up  a  rebellion  (see  Dbmbteius),  and, 
1568  opened  a  commercial  road  to  Archangel,  after  the  sudden  death  of  Boris  Godunoff  in 
in  1554  subdued  Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea,  1605,  dethroned  Fedor,  the  son  of  the  latter, 
in  1558  established  himself  after  S  successful  and  was  himself  crowned  as  czar.  But  in  the 
campaigns  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  in  next  year  he  lost  crown  and  life  in  ft  conspir- 
]5T0  united  the  country  of  the  Don  with  his  acy,  and  the  Russian  grandees  made  the  boyar 
empire.  In  1681  a  Cossack  freebooter,  Yer-  Shuiskiczar,  who  was  crowned  on  June  1,1600, 
mak  Timofeyeff,  conquered  for  him  Siberia,  as  Batnl  Ivanovitch.  Another  psendo-Deme- 
An  attempt  to  drive  the  Teutonic  knights  out  trins  rose  against  him,  and,  with  the  support  of 
of  Livonia  failed,  because  the  Germans,  Poles  several  Polish  m^nates  who  aspired  to  Russian 
(under  Stophen  Bathori),  Danes,  and  Swedes  principalities,  advanced  victoriously  toward 
united  against  him;  and  at  the  peace,  con-  Moscow.  Basil  sought  and  obtained  an  alliance 
eluded  in  1583,  he  had  to  cede  lAvoniato  Swe-  with  the  Swedes,  which  however  induced  the 
den.  He  greatly  encouraged  commerce,  con-  king  of  Poland  to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of 
eluded  commercial  treaties  with  England  in  the  pseudo -Demetrius.  Tlie  Swedish  troops 
1566,  called  many  foreigners,  especially  Ger-  soon  went  over  to  the  Poles,  Moscow  was 
mans  and  Englishmen,  into  his  empire,  estab-  forced  to  snrrender  (1610),  and  the  czar  was 
lished  in  1569  a  printing  office  in  Moscow,  taken  prisoner  and  died  the  next  year  in  a 
and  in  1545  created  a  standing  army,  called  Polish  prison.  The  boyars  were  compelled  to 
tii&  strielM.  In  1663  he  feigned  for  a  while  elect  a  Polish  prince,  Ladislas,  the  son  of  Sigis- 
to  withdraw  from  the  government  and  to  leave  mundlll.,  asczar;  but  as  tlie  Poles  treated  Eua- 
it  to  the  vanquished  khan  of  Kasan;  at  the  sia  as  a  conquered  province,  a  general  insurreo- 
earae  time  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  body  tion  broke  out.  Moscow  was  burned  in  1611  by 
guard  of  young  noblemen,  called  Oppitohinkis,  the  Poles,  and  about  100,000  persons  lost  their 
to  whom  he  assigned  the  property  of  13,000  lives  on  this  occasion ;  but  in  1613  the  Poles 
wealthy  citizens.  But  soon,  escorted  by  them,  were  forced  to  evacuate  Russia.  In  the  next 
he  returned  to  the  helm  of  government,  more  yeartbeEussianselevatedtothethroneMiohael 
ferocious  than  ever.  In  Novgorod,  which  he  FedorovitchRomanofE  the  first  czar  of  the  pres- 
hated  on  account  of  the  liberal  views  entei--  ent  imperial  family.  He  was  a  son  of  the  me- 
taiiied  by  the  citizens,  he  put  more  than  60,000  tropoiitan  Fedor  of  Eostov,  whose  grand&ther 
men  to  death  in  lOTO  by  the  most  exquisite  was  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
tortures.  Similar  scenes  occurred  in  Tver  and  and  was  therefore  in  the  female  line  a  deacend- 
Moscow.  In  1583  he  murdered  with  his  own  ant  of  Eurik.  Michael  (1613-'45}  concluded  in 
hand  hia  sou  Ivan,  the  associate  of  his  orgies  1617  a  peace  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe- 
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den,  and  for  Novgorod,  which  was  returned  morcial  treaty.  According  to  her  will,  she  waa 
to  him,  he  ceded  Kesholm,  Ingria,  and  Karelia  suoeeeded  by  Peter  U.  (l'727-'30),  a  grandson 
to  Sweden.  With  the  Poles,  who  in  alliance  of  Peter  I.  and  only  11  years  old.  Altliough 
with  the  Cossacks  conquered  several  Euasian  a  council  of  tutors  had  heen  appointed,  Prince 
provinces  and  advanced  as  far  as  Moscow,  he  Mentchikoff  seized  the  Bole  control  of  puhlic 
concluded  a  peace  at  Devilina  in  1618,  and,  affairs,  but  was  himself  within  6  months  dia- 
after  another  war,  a  second  p^ace  at  Viasma  placed  by  Prince  Dolgomki,  exiled  to  Siberia, 
in  1634,  in  which  he  ceded  to  the  Poles  Snio-  and  his  properfj  confiscated.  After  the  sudden 
lensk  and  Tohernigov,  while  Ladislas,  now  king  death  of  Peter  the  crown  devolved  on  Anna, 
of  Poland,  abandoned  all  his  claims  to  the  thedaoghter  of  Ivan  Alexeieyitoli(half  brother 
Eussian  throne.  Having  thus  restored  peace,  of  Pet«r  the  Great),  and  widow  of  the  duke 
he  devoted  his  whole  enei^  to  promoting  of  Oouriand.  An  attempt  was  made  to  foroe 
the  internal  prosperity  of  his  empire.  Com-  on  her  a  "capitulation,"  restricting  the  rightB 
merce,  which  had  been  entirely  prostrate,  was  of  the  crown  in  favor  of  the  boyars ;  but  Anna 
revived  by  treaties  with  England,  France,  Per-  soon  discarded  the  compact,  esiled  the  princes 
sia,  and  China ;  and  the  borders  of  his  Asiatic  Dolgornki  and  Gallitzin,  abolished  the  privy 
possessions  were  extended  in  1639  to  the  Pa-  council,  and  reorganized  the  senate  on  an  en- 
cific.  Under  his  son  Alexei  (1646-'76)_  the  tirely  new  basis.  The  Eirgheez  tribes  in  1731 
Cossacks  in  1654  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  submitted  to  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  hut 
of  the  czar.  A  war  with  Poland  was  termi-  the  Persian  provinces  were  lost  by  the  treaty 
nated  by  the  truce  at  Niemetz  in  1656,  which  of  Eeshd  (1732),  and  by  the  conquests  of  Nadir 
restored  to  Russia  Smolensk  and  Tohernigov ;  (1736).  Under  her  reign  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
and  after  a  second  war,  concluded  by  the  peace  Siberia,  the  Aleutian  and  Behring's  islands, 
at  Andmazow  (1667),  Kiev  and  the  TJkraine  were  discovered,  and  the  whole  of  Siberia  in- 
were  also  ceded  to  Enssia.  Under  the  reign  corporated  with  the  empire.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Alexei  the  last  pseudo-Demetrius  was  be-  of  Poland  Anna  took  sides  with  Augustus  in., 
headed.  The  reignof  his  sonPedor(1676-'82)  who  promised  to  her  favorite,  Duke  Biron, 
■was  signalized  by  many  important  reforms,  theduchy  of  Oonrland,  then  a  Polish  fief.  The 
though  not  by  any  stirring  evanta.  According  success  of  Augustus  secured  the  Russian  in- 
to Lis  last  will,  not  his  imbecSle  brother  Ivan,  fluence  in  Polish  affairs.  In  the  war  against 
the  heir  apparent,  but  his  half  brother  Peter,  Turkey,  Pield  Mai'shal  Count  Mtinnich  con- 
whose  eminent  talents  he  seems  to  have  antici-  quered  Moldavia ;  but  when  Austria  concluded 
pated,  was  to  succeed  him.  But  the  sister  of  the  unfavorable  peace  of  Belgrade  (1739),  Rus- 
Ivan,  Sophia,  plotted  a  conspiracy,  in  conae-  sia  also  laid  down  its  arms  and  gave  up  Mol- 
qnence  of  which  both  Ivan  and  Peter  were  davia.  After  her  death,  her  grand  nephew 
proclaimed  czars,  and  she  herself  obtained  the  Ivan  VII.  (1740-'41),  a  child  only  a  few  months 
r^ency  of  the  empire.  Her  further  designs  old,  was  proclaimed  czar  under  the  regency  of 
against  Peter  were  However  frustrated,  and  she  Duke  Biron  of  Oouriand ;  but  soon  he  was  de- 
was  herself  arrested  and  shut  up  for  the  re-  throned  by  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1741-'62),  the 
mainder  of  her  life  ia  a  convent.  Ivan  gladly  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catharine_  L 
abandoned  his  claim  to  the  throne,  whion  was  In  the  first  years  of  her  reign  Sweden  was  in- 
nowmountedby  Peter,  the  creator  of  the  pres-  stigated  by  France  to  a  war  against  Russia, 
ent  greatness  of  Russia,  and  to  whom  history  which  was  tei'minated  in  1768  by  the  peace  of 
has  given  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  In  a  Abo,  and  secured  to  Russia  the  possession  of 
brief  time  he  transformed  the  entire  nation,  some  districts  of  Finland.  In  the  7  years'  war 
Russia  became  the  most  powerful  empire  of  Elizabeth  supported  Austria,  and  the  victories 
northern  Europe,  and  henceforth  regai-ded  her-  of  Jagemdorf  and  Knnersdorf,  and  even  the 
self  and  was  generally  r^arded  os  a  leading  defeat  at  Zomdorf,  apprised  Eorope  of  the 
member  in  the  family  of  Enropean  states.  In  great  improvements  introduced  into  the  Rus- 
1708  he  founded  a  new  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  sian  army.  Under  her  reign  the  death  penalty 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  and  the  rack  were  abolished,  but  sentences  of 
Europe.  The  battle  at  Pultowa  (1709)  destroy-  esDe  were  numerous.  She  greatly  advanced  the 
ed  the  superiority  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  peace  interestsofscieneeand  literature  by  establishing 
of  Nystadt  (1721)  he  united  Ingria,  Karelia,  the  academy  of  science  at  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Esthonia,  and  Livonia  with  Rnssia.  He  was  first  Eussian  university  at  Moscow  (1755),  two 
■  equally  successful  against  Perna,  which  in  1733  colleges,  an  academy  of  the  plastic  arts,  andsev- 
ceded  the  provinces  of  Daghestan,  Shirvan,  and  eral  other  important  literary  institutions.  She 
Ghilan,  with  the  towns  of  Bakoo  and  Derbent.  was  succeeded  by  Peter  III.,  the  son  of  her 
His  wife  and  successor,  Catharine  I.  (1726-'7),  sister,  and  formerly  duke  of  Holstein,  who  im- 
guided  and  supported  by  two  favorites  of  Peter,  mediately  on  his  accession  gave  up  the  alli- 
Mentohikoff  and  Butnriin,  made  likewise  many  ance  with  Austria,  and  concluded,  first  a  peace, 
important  improvements.  She  increased  the  and  soon  after  an  offensive  alliance  with  Fred- 
army  andnavy,diminishedthetases,andreeall-  eric  the  Great  of  PiTissia.  After  a  reign  of 
ed  the  exiles  from  Siberia.  She  concluded  an  of-  only  a  few  months,  Peter  lost  the  crown  and 
fensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Austria,  and  his  life  by  a  court  revolution,  at  the  head  of 
sent  an  ambassador  to  China  to  propose  a  com-  which  was  his  own  wife,  a  daughter  of  the 
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dake  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  in  his  place  as-  Lflnehnrg,  which  involved  the  dissolution  of 
ceuded  the  throne  as  Catharine  11.  (1763-'96).  the  Gei-man  empire.  In  1803  and  1804  he  in- 
Buring  her  reign  Russia  gained  a  leading  and  corporated  witli  Eussia  all  the  provinces  of 
decisive  influence  in  the  system  of  European  Georgia,  The  faithlessness  of  France  toward 
policy,  and  was  withont  further  dissent  recog-  Naples  and  HanoTer,  and  the  execntion  of  the 
nized  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  duke  d'Enghien,  indnced  Alexander  to  ecter 
Oaliiarine  fully  comprehended  the  necessity  of  again  into  an  anti-French  alliance  with  Austria, 
external  peace  for  the  development  of  the  in-  England,  Sweden,  and  Naples.  A  grand  army 
tei-iisl  resources  of  the  empire,  and  soon  after  under  Kutusoff  marched  into  Moravia,  united 
her  accession  recalled,  the  Russian  troops  from  with  the  Austrians,  and  was  with  them  routed 
the  7  years'  war.  She  sui-ronnded  her  throne  at  Ansterlita,  Dec.  2,  1805.  Not  more  fortu- 
witli  a  host  of  illnstrions  statesmen  and  war-  nate  was  the  alliance  of  Alesander  with  Prus- 
riors,  such  as  Gallitzin,  Rumiantaoff,  Panin,  sia.  After  the  drawn  battle  near  Eylau,  Feb. 
OrlofF,  Todtleben,  Soldkoff,  Suwaroff,  Tcherni-  8, 1807,  the  Russians  were  totally  defeated  in 
tchev,  Eepnin,  PoteHikin,and  many  others.  She  the  bloody  battle  near  Friedland  (June  14),  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  nefariona  dismem-  Alexander  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 
berments  of  the  Polish  empire  in  1773,  1793,  Tilait  (July  7),  in  which  he  ceded  the  Ionian 
and  17fl6-'a,  and  received  herself  the  lion's  isles  to  France  and  Jever  to  Holland,  while  he 
share,  consisting  of  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  received  from  Prussia  the  government  of  Bia- 
PoUsh  kingdom ;  and  in  a  number  of  successful  lystok,  with  184,000  inhabitants.  Moreover 
wars  she  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  Crimea,  Eussia  had  to  give  its  adhesion  to  the  conti- 
Azof,  and  several  other  territories.  Gruaa  in  nental  system,  and  to  close  its  ports  to  British 
1783  submitted  to  her  protectorate;  Jeverin  vessels.  A  war  with  the  Turks,  which  had 
Oldeabnrg  fell  to  her  crown  in  1793  by  inieri-  been  instigated  by  Napoleon,  terminated  in 
tanee ;  and  in  1795  Oouriand  paid  homage  to  favor  of  the  Eussiaus,  who  occupied  Moldavia 
the  Russian  sceptre.  Altogether  the  territory  and  Vallachia.  The  peace  of  Tilsit  raised  two 
of  Eussia  was  enlarged  during  her  reign  by  new  enemies  against  Russia :  England,  which 
nearly  335,000  square  miles,  and  the  popnla-  desired  to  take  revenge  for  the  adhesion  of 
tion  increased  by  several  millions.  The  inter-  Russia  to  the  continental  system,  and  inflicted 
nal  progress  was  no  less  signal.  More  than  great  damage  on  Enssian  commerce ;  and  Gus- 
50,000  industrious  foreigners  settled  in  the  bivns  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  in  a  brief  and  un- 
due agricultural  districts  of  southern  Russia  fortunate  warlostthecrownforhimaelfandfor 
as  colonists,  and  a  large  number  of  new  educa-  his  race,  wiiile  Sweden,  in  the  treaty  at  Fried- 
tional  and  charitable  institutions  were  estab-  richshamn,  Nov.  17, 1809,  ceded  Finland,  the 
lislied.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  industry  Aland  islands,  and  western  Bothnia,  a  terri- 
all  prospered  and  greatly  improved  under  the  tory  with  900,000  inhabitants.  For  five  years 
fostering  care  of  Catharine ;  the  administration  Alexander  remained  on  good  terms  with  Na- 
of  the  empire  was  thoroughly  j-eorganized,  and  poleon,  and  in  the  treaty  between  France  and 
in  1706  the  liberal  empress  even  convoked  a  Austria  at  SchSnbrunn  (Oct.  14,  1809)  Eussia 
general  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  prov-  received  from  Austria  the  district  of  Tamo- 
inceato  consult  respecting  the  compilation  of  pol  iu  Galicia,  with  400,000  inhabitants.  Tur- 
a  new  code  of  laws.  Her  son,  Paul  I.  (1798-  key,  in  the  peace  at  Bucharest  in  1812,  \fas 
1801),  took  an  active  part  in  the  European  war  obliged  to  cede  Bessarabia  and  a  pai't  of  Mol- 
tindled  by  the  French  revolution.  He  formed  davia ;  and  Persia,  ia  the  peace  at  Gnlistan  in 
a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against  1813,  the  former  conqneste  of  Peter  the  Great, 
France,  with  England,  Austria,  Naples,  and  Daghestaa  and  Shirvan.  Another  great  war 
the  Porte.  Three  Russian  armies  were  sent  with  France  became  inevitable  when  Alesan- 
in  1T99  against  the  French  republic  to  Italy,  der  found  it  necessary,  by  a  ukase  of  Dec.  18, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland,  and  their  chief  com-  1810,  to  set  aside  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
mander,  Suwaroff,  established  for  himself  the  peace  of  Tilsit.  In  1813  Napoleon  marched  an 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  generals  of  army  of  500,000  men,  for  which  the  kings  of 
the  age,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  strength-  Prussia,  Saxony,  Italy,  and  other  vassals  had 
ened  the  Russian  influence  on  European  policy,  been  compelled  to  furnish  large  contingents, 
Dissatisflod  with  his  allies^Panl  soon  recalled  into  Eussia.  The  Enssians  lost  the  bloody 
the  army,  concluded  with  Denmark  and  8we-  battle  on  the  Moskva,  Sept.  7,  and  even  Mos- 
don,  in  Dec.  1800,  a  convention  of  armed  neu-  cow  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but 
trality,  and  even  made  friendly  advances  to-  tlie  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Russians  was 
ward  Prance,  when  a  conspiracy  of  Russian  the  beginning  of  a  frightful  retreat  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  suffered  much  from  his  des-  French,  during  which  nearly  their  whole  grand 
potio  caprices,  and  were  urged  on  to  revenge  army  was  destroyed.  On  Feb.  28, 1818,  Eus- 
by  British  and  Austrian  intrigues,  led  to  his  sia  was  joined  in  her  war  against  France  by 
assassination.  His  son,  Alexander  I.  (1801-  Prussia,  and  on  Aug.  19  by  Anatria;  and  two 
'35),  was  strongly  inclined  in  favor  of  a  peace-  months  later  the  battle  of  Lei])sic  decided 
ful  policy,  though  he  found  it  impossible  to  the  issue  of  the  great  Russian-French  war, 
keep  out  of  the  general  war.  He  mediated  in  which  at  length  in  1816  terminated  with  the 
1801,  in  concert  with  France,  the  peace  of  esile  of  Napoleon  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
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In  the  eongresses  of  Vienna  in  1815  and  Ais  guaranties  of  the  rights  of  theGreek  Christians 
la  Ohapelle  in  1818,  which  reorganized  the  po-  of  rnrkey,  which  the  Porte  believed  to  involre 
litical  relations  of  the  European  states,  the  in-  an  actual  abdication  of  its  sovereign  rights,  and 
fluence  of  Russia  vfea  paramount ;  and  in  the  which  it  therefore  refused  to  concede.  This 
contest  which  soon  sprung  up  throughout  led  in  the  aame  year  to  the  heginning  of  the 
Europe  hetween'the  liberal  and  democratic  "eastern  war,"  in  which  France,  England,  and 
tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  hereditary  rights  Sardinia  took  sides  (1854)  with  Turkey,  on  the 
of  the  princes,  Eussia  was  regarded  as  the  ground  that  the  existence  of  the  latter  era- 
chief  support  of  tie  latter.  At  the  same  time  pire,  and  the  equilibrium  of  political  power  in 
Alexander  was  eagerly  intent  on  promoting  Europe,  were  endangered  by  Russia.  Nicholas 
the  civilization  of  his  empire  and  developing  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  war.  It  was 
its  immense  resources.  Thousands  of  German  terminated  under  his  son  and  successor  Ales- 
colonistSj-after  1817,  peopled  the  wastes  of  Bes-  ander  II.,  who  mounted  the  throne  in  March, 
sarabia  and  the  Caucasian  countries,  the  system  1856 ;  and  Eussia  lost  by  it  a  small  strip  of  land 
of  public  instruction  was  greatly  improved,  in  Bessarabia,  and  her  naval  preponderance  on 
religious  reforms  were  encouraged,  and  serfdom  the  Black  sea.  The  war  in  the  Caucasus  seemed 
had  been  abolished  in  Oourland  and  Livonia  to  terminate  with  the  capture  of  Shamyl,  Sept. 
in  1809.  Thedeathof  Alexander,  Dec.  1,1825,  6,  3859,  and  an  imperial  ukase  declared  this 
accelerated  the  outbrealt  of  a  conspiracy  which  day  a  public  festival,  commemorative  of  the 
had  wide  ramifications  throughout  Russia,  and  submission  of  the  eastern  Caucasus  and  of  the 
especially  in  the  army.  But  the  brother  and  end  of  a60  years' war;  but  it  has  since  broken 
successor  of  Alexander,  Nicholas  I.  (1835-'BB),  out  anew,  and  in  July  and  August,  1861,  tlie 
pnt  it  down  with  great  energy,  and  the  leaders  Russians  suffered  several  defeats.  Favorable 
of  the  conspiracy  were  either  pnt  to  death  or  commercialtreaties  wereconclndedin  1858and 
exiled  to  Siberia.  A  war,  ooromenced  by  Per-  1860  with  Japan  and  with  China,  and  from  the 
sia  immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  latter  power  a  valuable  and  extensive  tract  of 
of  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  victoriously  land  was  acquired  on  the  river  Amoor.  In 
terminated  by  Paskeviteh  ;  and  by  the  peace  1860  the  Kirgheez  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
of  Turkmantchai,  Feb,  22,  1828,  Russia  gained  Tchni,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  frontier 
the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhitchevan,  under  the  command  of  the  chiefs  of  Khokan, 
80,000,000  rubles  as  indemnification,  and  the  were  vanquished,  two  important  fortresses  on 
exclusive  control  of  the  Caspian  sea.  A  war  the  npper  Tchui  taken  possession  of,  and  a 
against  Turkey  commenced  in  1838  was  equally  preponderating  infiuence  established  over  the 
successful,  the  Turks  being  obliged  to  cede  in  neighboring  khanats.  One  of  the  greatest 
the  peace  of  Adrianoplo  (Sept.  14, 1829)  sev-  events  in  the  modem  history  of  Eussia  is  the 
eral  fortresses  on.  the  frontier  and  the  mouths  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  which  an  account 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  has  ah-eady  been  given.— -Among  the  numer- 
es  indemnity.  The  heroic  efforts  of  the  Polish  oiib  works  on  Eussia,  the  following  are  most 
nation  in  1880-'81  to  recover  its 'independence  prominent:  Eeden,  Da»  Kaisertkum  Ragsland 
at  length  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  (Berlin,  1843) ;  Haxthausen,  Stadien  uber  die 
power  of  the  ozai',  who  by  a  ukase  of  1882  de-  iimem  Zmtande,  das  VolMeben  und  wtbe- 
clared  the  kingdom  of  Poland  a  Eussian  prov-  tondre  die  ISndlichsa  Mnrichtvngen  Ruselanda 
ince  without  diet  and  without  its  own  army,  (8  vols.,  Hanover,  1847-'62);  and  Tegoborski, 
and  openly  announced  his  intention  gradually  Elides  mf  les  forces  productivea  de  la  Susm 
to  transform  the  Pedes  into  Russians.  The  (3  vols.,  Pai-is,  185S-'4).  A  comprehensive 
same  plan  was  pursued  with  regai'd  to  the  nu-  view  of  the  Russian  empire  by  Count  A.  de 
merous  other  tribes  and  nationalities  of  the  Gurowski,  entitled  "Russia  As  It  Is,"  has 
empire,  and  no  means  was  therefore  left  untried  been  published  (3d  ed..  New  Tork,  1854).  A 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Ensaan  Ian-  periodical  exoluaivelydevotedtothegeography 
gnage  and  of  the  Russian  church.  In  1839  a  and  history  of  Russia  {Arehiv  f&T  leisaenscha/i- 
synod  of  United  Greek  bishops  was  prevailed  liche  Kunde  iion  Mumland,  Berlin,  1841  et  wj.) 
upon  to  decree  the  separation  of  their  dioceses  was  established  by  Erman,  and  is  stilt  contm- 
from  Rome,  and  their  reunion  with  the  church  ned.  The  most  valued  histories  of  the  Eussian 
of  Eussia;  and,  notwithstanding  numerous  empire  are  by  Karamsin,  continued  by  Blndow 
protests  of  priests  and  congregations,  the  de-  (11  vols.,  St.Petershnrg,  1816  e(«ej.);  bjHer- 
cree  was  executed  by  th.e  government  with  maun,  Geechichte  'ccn  Eusiland  (5  vols.,  Ham- 
iron  rigor.  A  war  against  the  independent  burg,  1833-'53) ;  and  by  "W.  K.  Kelly, "  History 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  who  after  1839  were  of  Eussia"  (2  vols.,  London,  1854). 
led  by  Shamyl,  was  carried  on,  with  but  little  RUSSIA,  LiKOUAOB  ahd  Literatttbb  of. 
interruption  and  with  varying  success,  through  The  Russian  language  is  one  of  the  most  wide- 
the  entire  reign  of  Nicholas,  who  found  it  im-  ly  spread  and  important  idioms  of  the  great 
possible  to  complete  their  subjugation.  In  1849  Slavic  family  of  languages,  of  which  it  forms 
a  Russian  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Austria  the  easternmost  branch.  It  is  distinguished  by 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  assisted  in  the  sup-  regularity,  flexibility,  a  fitting  mixture  of  aoft- 
pre^ion  of  the  revolution.  In  1853  Eussia  de-  neaa  and  force,  and  especially  by  copiousness, 
manded  from  the  Turkish  government  certain  it  having  assimilated  and  worked  up  an  im- 
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mense  number  of   Scandinavian,  Tartar,  Fin-  ed.,  Leipsio,  1844) ;  Tatishtcheff,  Nouveau  dic- 

nish,  and  other  non-Slavic  roots.    Tlie  alpha-  iMnnairel¥a}tfaia-Suaae(%vols.,'M.oBoov/,lSB2); 

i)et   consists   of   35    letters  representing    tiie  Oldekop,  Eumseh-Deutaches  und  Deatsch-Siu- 

following  sounds  or  marks:  It.  a,  6,  «  (alsojf),  siscAes  WSrterbvch  (last  ed.,  St.  Petersbui^, 

ff  YiB-tA  isHso  h  &nA  nXd,  It.  e(siao  ye,  aa  in  yelL  1848);    and   Sokoloff    (St.   Petersburg,    1834). 

and  M  oa  in  bnt),  Fv.  j,  z,  It.  i,  the  saiue,  h,  l,  There   ia  an   English-Ruaaian   grammar    and 

jft,  js,  It.  o  (also  Bng.  o  as  in  hot),  p,  r,  #,  (,  It.  dictionary  by  Oonatantinoff  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Lon- 

«,  /,  iA  (Ger.  cV),  U  (It.  and  Gter.  a),  Idi  (Pol.  don), — The  first  germs  of  literary  life  in  Kns- 

ci.  Hung,  e^),  ah,  ihUA  (Pol.  «m),  mark  of  hard-  sia  appear  in  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the 

neas,  Ger.  A  (nearly,  Pol.  ^),  mark  of  softness,  empire  by  the  Varangians,  and  of  the  intro- 

j/e  (Ger.  j«),  e,  jim  (Ger.  j«),  ya  (Oev.ja),/,  It.*  duoWon  of  Christianity  by  Vladimir  the  Great, 

(also  1)).    The  accent,  nnlike  the  Polish,  is  The  Varangians  adopted  the  language  of  the 

varied.     The   grammatical   Btraoture   in  most  conquered  Slavi,  and  only  a  few  words  in  the 

points  resembles  that  of  the  latter  language,  present  Russian  language  show  traces  of  their 

(See  PoLAMB,  Lansuaoe  asd  Liteeatube  of.)  influence.      The  Slavic  translation  of  the  Bi- 

The  verb,  however,  is  less  richly  developed,  hie  and  the  introduction  of  old  Slavic  litui^ical 

The  following  examples  will  show  some  of  the  books  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  led  to  the  gen- 

grammatiea!  features  of  the  language:  Mascu-  eral  adoption  of  the  old  Slavic  as  the  writt«Q 

line  noun  declined :  nom.  fear,  (a,  the)  czar  or  language,  while  the  common  Kussian  language 

king;  gen.  tiarya;  dat.  &aj^u;aco.  tsarya  ;\oc.  maintained  itaolf  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  peo- 

tear  ;  instrumental,  tearem  ;  indio^ve,  tmrye  ;  pie.    No  monuments  whatever  are  left  to  show 

pi. :  Izari,  tsarey,  Uaryam,  tearey,  tmri,  tearyor-  the  condition  and  growth  of  the  Russian  Ian- 

mi,   Uaryakh.    Feminine  noun,  sing.:    ruka,  guage  at  this  early  stage  of  its  history;  even 

hand,  ruhi,  ruhye,  ruka,  ruka,  ruJcoyu,  rah/e ;  the  popalar  songs  which  elucidate  the  beginning 

pi. :  rjiki,  rtib,  Tukam,  ruii,  mki,  ruhami,  rw-  of  many  other  literatures,  have  reached  us  only 

hakh.  N"euternoun,Mng.:Mriafo,loofcingglass,  intermixed  with  later  aiterations.    In  the  old 

Mrlcala,  gerkahi,  serkalo,  eerhalo,  zerhalom,  zer-  Slavic  language  we  have  the  treaties  of  the 

Jcalye  ;  pi. :  eerhtla,  ierkal,  t&rhalam,  zeTlcala,  princes  Oleg  and  Igor  with  the  Greeks  of  the 

zm-%ala,  zerhcdami,  eerkalahh.    Adjective  masc.  years  912  and  945,  and  an  addi-ess  of  Svatoalav ; 

sing. :  mydriy,  wise,  mudraoo,  mudromu,  nm-  but  whether  their  origin  really  belongs  to  this 

driy  (mudravo),  fttudriy,  mudrim,  mudrom;  micient  time  is  uncertain.    An  important  old 

pi. :  mudriye,  ftmdHiiA.  miidrim,  mwdr^e  (mil-  Slavic  work,  Pravdarimkaya  ("Russian  Law"), 

dnhh),  im&iye,  mudnmi,  mudrihh.    The  per-  which  was  composed  during  tne  reign  of  Yaro- 

sonal  pronouns  are  the  following :  ya,  \;  ti,  alav  (about  1020),  was  discovered  in  1788  by 

thou  ;  on,  he ;  ima,  she ;  07u>,  it ;  mi,  we ;  «i,  Tatishtcheff,  and  published  by  SohlOzer  (St. 

ye ;  oai,  mye,   they.     The  first  10  numerals  Petersburg,  1767),  and  by  Rakoviecki  (3  vols., 

(maao.)  are;  odin,  dva,  tri,tehetire,  pyat,  eheat,  Warsaw,  1822).    Nestor,  the  father  of  Rusaan 

Hem,  oam  (or  votein),  deeyat,  dmyat.    The  per-  historj^^  belongs  to  the  same  period.    The  rule 

feot  of  the  verb  Mt(y'),  to  be,  ia — sing.;  yahil,  of  the  Mongols  over  Russia  interfered  but  litHe 

I  have  been,  fi  Ml,  on  bil,  otia  Mia,  ono  iUo ;  with  the  growth  of  Russian  literature,  for  the 

pi. ;  mi  hiU,  m  hili,  oni  and  onge  HU. — Among  conquerors  spared  the  convents,  in  which  sci- 

the  best  grammars  of  the  Euasian  language  ence  found  a  safe  refuge.    Among  the  few 

are  those  of  Heym,  Rumach  Sprachlehre  ^r  works  of  this  period  which  have   been  pre- 

Deatsche  (3d  ed.,  Riga,   1804);   Vater,  Prdk-  served  are  the  "Annals"  of  Simon,  bishop  of 

tiache  Ctramimatih  der  Jiussiicken  Sprache  (Sd  Suadal  (died  1226),  a  work  of  the  metropolitan 

ed.,  Leipsic,  1814);  Schmidt,  Prahtisehe  .Sms-  Cyprian  (died  1406),  a  part  of  the  "Sophia 

sische  ffj'ammaSift  (Leipaie,  1813);  Tappe,  iieus  Chronicles"  from  862  to  1634  (published  by 


Jlusdaehe  Sprnehlehre  JUr  DevUnhe  (3d  ed., 


Petersburg,  1820) ;  Gretch,  "  Complete  Russian    hie  number  of  fables  and  tales,  mostly  centring 


Stroyefi',  Moscow,  1830-'33),  and  a  conaidera- 


Grammaj-"  (2d  ed.,  St.  Petersburg,  1830 , 
man  ed.,  by  Oldekop,  GTUndregeln,  der  Rus- 
akehen  Sprache,  1823:  French  ed.,  by  Reiff, 
GrammaiTeraimnrtiedelalangueJivese,  1828); 
Langan,  Manuel  de  la  langue  Ev^e  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1825) ;  Noakoffski,  Oramatika  Bogaiyaka- 
ya  (Leipsio,  1836) ;  and  Voatokoff  (7th  ed.,  St. 
Petersburg,  1848);  beside  the  grammar  pub- 
lished by  the  academyof  St,  Potersbui^(1803).    . ^ ^ 

In  English  there  ai'e  a  "Russian  Grammar  a  German  tranalation  by  Hanka,  Prague,  1821). 
for  Englishmen"  (St.  Petersburg,  1832),  and  The  long  duration  of  the  rule  of  the  Mongols 
Heard's  "  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Russian  cauaed  a  number  of  Mongol  words  to  be  re- 
Language"  (2  vols.  8vo,,  St.  Petersburg,  1827).  ceived  into  the  Russian  language,  which  are 
The  best  dictionaries,  beside  that  of  the  acade-  atill  in  use.  After  their  expulsion  Ivan  III., 
my  (4vols.,  1847),  are  those  of  Heym,  Eumimh-  Ivan  IV.,  and  especially  Michael  Romanofl",  gave 
De.iitaeh.es  und  I>eutiich-Emmehea  WSrUrbuch  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  Russian  lit- 
(K^a,  1795-'8;  Russian,  German,  and  French    erature,  by  establishing  new  schools,  ( 


round  Vladimir  and  his  knights,  and  bearing 
great  resemblance  to  the  tales  of  the  round 
table.  A  good  collection  of  these  old  Russian 
poems  has  been  published  by  Prince  Taerteloff 
(2  vob.,  St.  Petersburg,  1822)  ;  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  "  Tile  Expedition  of  Igor 
agamat  Polotzk,"  written  about  1200,  was  dis- 
covered in  1795  by  Count  Mussin  Pushkin  at 
Kiev,  and  has  since  been  often  published  (with 
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ging  scholars,  and  calling  diatiuguished  foreign-  introdnoed  instead  of  the  BjUabie  rliyme  the 
era  into  the  empire.  Among  the  authors  of  measure  of  syllables ;  but  he  showed  in  his  tra- 
tliis  period  are  the  metropolitan  Maoatius  (died  gedy  "  Deidamia,"  and  in  his  other  poems, 
1664),  who  wrote  biographies  of  saiufs,  Eus-  more  learning  than  poetical  genins. — The  work 
sian  divines,  &o. ;  Tzitzanin,  who  compiled  a  commenced  by  Peter  lie  Great  was  carried  on 
Slavic  grammar  (Wilna,  1596) ;  and  Matvieyeff,  with  great  vigor  and  suocesB  by  the  empresses 
the  anthor  of  several  historical  works.  Nikon,  Elizabeth  and  Catharine  II.  Elizabeth,  who 
the  patriarch  of  Ensaia  (died  1681),  had  the  regarded  art  and  science  as  the  brightest  or- 
Bible  translated  into  the  Slavic  language,  and  naments  of  her  court,  founded  in  1755  the 
caused  a  revision  of  the  Slavic  litnrgical  books  miiveraityof  Moscow,  and  in  1768  the  academy 
after  the  Greek  originals,  for  which  purpose  of  ai'fs.  Catharine  II.  added  new  and  immense 
more  than  500  Greek  manuscripts  were  collect-  flelds  t-o  the  literary  production  of  the  country, 
edbyhisorder.  But  the  great  drawback  to  the  by  establishing  throughont  the  empii-e  public 
rise  of  a  truly  national  and  popular  literature,  schools  and  thus  increasing  tlie  literary  wants 
the  use  for  literary  purposes  of  another  Ian-  of  the  people.  She  also  establislied  normal 
guage  than  that  of  the  people,  was  not  re-  schools,  liberally  supporting  the  scholars,  eii- 
moved  until  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  un-  larged  and  patronized  the  academy  of  sciences 
der  whom  the  intelleotnal  condition  of  Russia  and  tlie  academy  of  arts,  and  established  in 
underwent  a  revolution  no  less  thorough  than  1783  the  academy  for  the  perfection  of  the 
the  material.  He  abolished  the  use  of  the  old  Russian  language  and  history.  At  the  liead  of 
Slavic  as  the  olflcial  language  of  the  govern-  the  authors  of  this  period  stands  Lomonosoff 
ment,  and  took  energetic  steps  for  superseding  (died  1766),  the  father  of  modern  Russian 
it  as  the  language  of  literature.  He  fixed  the  poeti'y.  He  wrote  the  first  critical  grammar 
alphabet  of  the  common  .  Eusaan  language,  of  the  Russian  language,  was  the  first  to  write 
superintended  at  Amsterdam  the  casting  of  the  pure  and  genuine  Russian  prose,  and  is  still 
first  types,  and  gave  to  a  printer  of  Amsterdam,  unsurpassed  in  Rnssian  hterature  as  a  Ijrio 
who  in  1699  published  the  first  book  iu  the  poet.  The  first  dramatic  writer  of  note  was 
Rnssian  language,  the  monojioly  of  printing  Snmarokofi'(1727-'77),  who  with  almost  equal 
Russian  books  for  15  years.  The  first. news-  success  wrote  also  hiBtorieal  and  other  poetical 
paper  was  established  in  Moscow  in  1704,  and  works.  For  the  exhibition  of  his  dramas  na- 
the  first  in  St.  Petersburg  iu  1705.  He  instituted  tional  theatres  were  established  at  St,  Peters- 
the  Russian  academy  of  science  according  to  a  burg  (1736)  and  Moscow  (1769).  Among  the 
plan  of  Leibnitz,  but  it  was  not  opened  imtil  otlier  distinguished  poets  of  this  time  were 
after  hb  death,  by  Catharine  I.  (1T25).  The  Kheraskoff(l733-1807),oneofthemostprolifio 
impetuosity  with  which  Peter  endeavored  to  writers  of  Russia,  whose  epopees  "Eossiada" 
give  to  his  empire  a  literature  did  not  leave  (1786)  and  "  Yladimir"  (1786)  have  still  many 
him  time  to  establish  it  on  a  native  basis,  and  readers ;  Petroff  (I766-'99),  whose  odes  are 
to  cultivate  the  national  resources;  but  the  distmgnished  for  mlness  and  vigor  of  thought, 
writers  whom  he  urged  on  to  write  brought  though  less  for  purity  of  style;  and  Bogdaio- 
many  foreign  elements  of  a  heterogeneous  char-  vitoh,  whose  romantic  poem  J^uakenka  has  be- 
acter  into  the  rising  literature.  An  Italian  come  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  nation.  Ga- 
theatre  was  opened  at  the  Russian  court  in  briel  Romanovitch  Berzhavin  (1743-1816),  the 
1730,  and  a  German  one  in  1738.  Among  the  Russian  Anacreon,  exhibited  a  greater  original- 
principal  authors  of  this  time  were  Demetrius,  ity  than  any  of  the  preceding  poets.  His  lyric, 
metropolitan  of  Rostov  (1651-1709),  who  wrote  didactic,  and  dramatic  works  still  hold  a  high 
biographies  of  the  saints  (4  vole.,  Kiev,  1711-  rank  in  Russian  literature,  and  his  "  Ode  to 
'16);  TTieophanProcopovitch  (1681-1786), met-  God"  has  been  translated  into  most  living  lan- 
ropolitan  of  Novgorod,  who  left  about  60  theo-  gnages,  Vizin  (1746-'02)  was  particularly  sue- 
logical  and  historical  works ;  Stephen  Yavorski  cessM  as  a  writer  of  comedies,  some  of  which, 
(1658-1722),  metropolitan  of  Riazan,  and  Ga-  as  hisA'erforosi,  are  BtJU  valued;  he  was  also  the 
briel  Bushinski,  distinguished 'pulpit  oratore;  best  prose  writer  of  tiiis  period.  Kapnist  as  a 
themonkHicodemSeUy  (died  1746),  who  made  lyrical  ^oet  equalled  Derzhavin  in  tenderness 
valuable  collections  for  Russian  history;  Basil  and  purity  of  language,  and  was  his  superior  as 
Nikititoh  Tatishtoheff  (1686-1750),  who  wrote  to  poetical  genius.  His  tragedy  "Antigonus" 
a  history  of  Russia  in  4  vols,  which  is  still  (1815)and  his  comedy  "Abied"  were  also  well 
valued;  PrinceCantemir,  a  satirical  poet,  who,  received.  Indramalic  poetry  Kniazhnin  (1743- 
in  imitation  of  Horace  and  Boilean,  castigated  '91)  is  almost  the  peer  of  Sumai'okoff.  Count 
the  errorsof  his  times;  the  two  Cossack  poets  Khvostoffdeserves  an  honorable  mention  for  his 
Semen  Klimoffski  and  Cyril  DanilofF;  the  his-  comedies,  and  Bobroff  (died  1810)  for  his  didac- 
torian  Prince  KhilkofF  (died  1718),  who  wrote  tie  poem  ffSersoniiiit,  which,  though  in  the  main 
a  "Summary of  RussianHistory;"  Leont.Mag-  very  bombastic,  is  full  of  sparkling  thoughts, 
nicky,  the  author  of  the  first  Russian  manual  Prince  Dolgoruki  (1764-1823)  wrote  philosoph- 
of  mathematics;  Ivan  Kyril off,  a  statistician  and  ical  odes  and  epistles  noted  for  depth  of  feel- 
geographer;  and  Basil  Grigorovitch,  the  an-  ing.  Levanda,  archpriest  at  Kiev  (1736-1814), 
thor  of  a  journey  to  western  Europe.  Professor  was  one  of  the  best  pulpit  orators,  distinguished 
Xrediakoffsky  improved  Russian  prosody,  and  for  vigor  of  thought.    Platen,  metropolitan  of 
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Mosoow,  wrote  numerous  works  on  eoclesiasti-  1831),  for  whioh  he  used,  following  the  exam- 
cal  history.  The  historical  literature  reoeived  pie  of  Zhulcoffski,  ihe  iambic  metre,  which  was 
valuable  contributions  from  0.  F.  Kuller,  a  adopted  by  many,  although  others  retained  the 
Westphalian  (lT05-'83),  who  edited  many  matt-  Alexandrine  verse.  Zlmkoffski  himself  (1788- 
usoripta  of  hiatorical  works  and  established  the  1862)  belongs  among  the  greatest  poets  of  Ens- 
first  literary  gazette  (1765).  A  "History  of  Rns-  sia.  He  was  an  imitator  of  Schiller  and  Byron, 
Bia"  in  15  vols,  was  written  by  Shtoherhatoff  the  founder  of  a  i-omantic  school,  and  distin- 
(1733-90),  aud  another  in  3  vols,  by  Yeiuino.  guished  himself  in  almost  every  kind  of  poeti-y. 
Boltin  (1735-92)  wrote  a  number  of  thorough  Dmitrieff  (1T60-1837)  distinguished  himself 
and  critical  essays  on  the  ancient  history  of  equally  in  satire,  epistle,  hymn,  and  epigi'am. 
Russia;  Tchulkoff,  a  "  History  of  Russian  Oom-  Among  the  followers  of  Pushkin  must  be  named 
meroe;"  Golikoff,"  Collections  for  a  Biography  Baratynski  (died  1844),  Delvig  (179B-1881), 
of  Peter  the  Great;"  and  Plestoheyeff,  "Statis-  Benedictoff,  and  Podolinski.  One  of  the  favor- 
ties  of  Russia."  Nikititch  Muravieff  (1757-1807)  ite  lyric  poets  of  modern  limes  b  Lermontoff 
wrote  many  pedagogical,  moral,  and  hiatorical  (1811-'41),  whose  works  have  been  translated 
essays,  all  of  which  eshibit  depth  and  nobility  into  many  other  languages  (into  German  by 
of  feeling,  keenness  of  thought,  and  an  a«com-  Bodenstedt).  Other  lyrio  poets  of  distinction 
plished  style,  Wovikoff  (1744^1818)  founded  a  are  Viazemski  (born  1793),  a  writer  of  elegies, 
typographical  society,  and  established  a  satirical  also  a  good  critic ;  Gneditch,  an  excellent  ti-ana- 
jouraal  ("The  Painter")  whioh  had  eoosidera-  lator  of  the  Iliad,  "King  Lear,"  and  other  for- 
hie  influence  in  literary  circles.  The  critical  eign  poetry ;  Vostokoff,  Pnin,  Sumarokoff,  Bu- 
study  of  the  Eussian  hmguagewas  greatly  pro-  rinski,  Davidoff,  Milonotf,  Satroff,  Gortehakoff, 
moted  by  a  "Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Panayeff,  Anna  PetrovnaBunina,  and  the  conn- 
Russian  LBiigiiage"  (St.  Petersburg,  1787-9),  teas  Eostopehin.  Among  the  dramatic  poets  of 
for  which  Catharine  II.  herself  drew  up  the  distinction  was  Ozeroif  (1770-1816),  who  was 
plans. — The  histoiy  of  Eussian  literature  in  the  the  fimt  to  ftillycomprehend  the  essence  and  oh- 
ISth  century  is  one  of  steady  progress.  Alez-  iects  of  dramatic  poetry.  His  tragedies  ("  Oedi- 
ander  I.  was  a  liberal  patron  of  all  literary  men  pus,"  "Mngal,"  "Dmitri  Donskoy,"  &:c.)  are 
and  institutions ;  he  increased  the  number  of  written  in  Uie  Alexandrine  verse ;  and  although 
universities,  established  many  new  literary  in-  thelangnageisnotpure,  andthestructureofthe 
stitutions,  and  founded  in  1802  a  special  state  verse  is  frequently  heavy,  these  faults  are  ftdly 
ministiy  for  national  literature  and  popnlar  en-  outweighed  by  the  vigor  of  thought  and  espres- 
lightenment.  Under  Nicholas  I.  Eussian  litera-  sion.  PrinceShakhotfski  (died  1846),  theauthor 
ture  emancipated  itself  fully  from  the  controlling  of  many  operas  and  oon!edies,ia  one  of  the  best 
influence  of  foreign  elements,  assumed  a  thor-  comic  poets  of  Russia;  inferior  to  him  is  Glin- 
oughly  national  and  genuinely  Slavic  character,  ka,  AJnong  the  more  recent  dramatic  poefs, 
and  received  new  inspiration  from  the  rise  of  Polevoy  and  Kukolnik,  both  of  whom  took  the 
the  Panslavio  movements  in  politics  and  litera-  subjects  of  their  dramaa  fi-om  Russian  history, 
tore,  in  whioh  Eus^aas  the  foremost  i-epresen-  are  tiie  most  important.  Gogol  in  his  comedies 
tativeoftheraceseemed  to  be  required  to  play  and  novels  pictm-ed  with  great  talent  the  man- 
a  prominent  ^art.  The  new  period  of  Russian  ners  of  the  petty  towns  of  Russia.  Professor 
literature  beginning  with  the  10th  century  was  Meraliakoff,  of  Moscow,  gained  ahigh  reputation 
opened  in  a  wortbymanner  by  Nicholas  Karam-  both  as  poet  and  critic;  and  General  Davidoff 
sin,  the  Russian  Livy  (1785-1827),  who  deliver-  was  the  author  of  very  popular  soldiers'  songs, 
ed  the  Russian  prose  from  the  dominion  of  bom-  The  historical  novel  has  been  onltivated  with 
bast,  and  set  a  brilliant  example  of  a  plain,  flow-  particular  success  by  Bulgarin,  who,  howevei' 
ing,  and  sprightly  language,  especially  in  his  deficient  hb  works  may  be  from  an  ussibetical 
chief  work,  a  "IBstory  of  Russia"  in  11  vols,  point  of  view,has  the  merit  of  having  first  ven- 
He  seems  to  have  taken  Wieland  as  a  model,  turedto  porti-ay actual  life.  Aprofound  knowl- 
llanyofhisfollowersevenoutdidhimin  imitat-  edge  of  human  character,  wifli  a  very  skilfn] 
ing  the  German  classics,  and  there  was  danger  delineation  of  individual  traits,  is  found  in  Pav- 
of  Russian  literature  becoming  Germanized,  loff's  works.  Sagoskin,  an  imitator  of  Walter 
when  a  reaction  arose  through  Shishkoff  (1754^  Scott,  pictured  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
1841),  minister  of  national  enlightenment,  and  a  Count  Solohnb  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  St. 
distinguished  poet^  philologist,  and  translator,  Petersburg.  Other  distingubhed  writers  in 
The  old  Russian  and  national  tendencies  found  this  branch  of  literature  are  Ushakoff  (SirgeeS' 
a  centre  in  the  "school  of  Moscow,"  while,  on  Kaimck,  German  translation  by  Goldhaniraer, 
the  contrary,  the  St.  Petersbnrg  school  was  3  vols.,  Leipac,  1834),  Prince  Odoyefifeki,  Baron 
loss  exclusive  with  regard  to  foreign  literatures.  Korff,  Masalski,  Senkoffeki,  and  Dahl.  The  idyl- 
Tlie  victory  of  the  national  tendencies  is  in  great  lie  Ufe  of  tlie  Cossacks  waa  represented  with 
part  due  to  the  genius  of  Alexander  Sergeie-  great  freshness  and  talent  in  the  works  of  Go- 
vitch  Pushkin  (1789-1837),  whose  poems  af-  gol,  Grebenko,  and  Kvitka,  some  of  whom 
ford  B.  taithful  and  patriotic  reflection  of  Ens-  used  the  language  of  Little  Russia  (the  En- 
sian  life,  which  forms  the  subject  of  nearly  all  thenian  language).  Collections  of  popular 
his  works.  He  is,  in  particular,  the  founder  tales  and  songs,  to  which  in  Eussia  as  in  all 
of  the  national  tragedy  ("Boris  Godunof^"  Slavic  conntriw  gi-eat  attention  is  psud,  were 
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made    by    WovikofF,    Kashin,    MaTiiinoTitch,  of  them  volcanic,  attaining    an    altitude  of 

Makaroff,  and    Sakharoff.     Brilliant    oratora  15,000  to  !7,S0O  feet,  and  the  coast  range  being 

were  Podobyedoft',  Deanitzki,  Drozdoff  (arch-  generally   JO, 000   feet   high.     The   interior  is 

bishop  of  Moscow),  and  Protasoif.     Among  the  little  known  ;  there  is  a  range  of  monntains, 

Srominent  historians  are  the  church  historian  200  or  360  m.  back  from  the  coast,  a  continua- 

;oIkhoTitinoff  (1767-1887),  metropolitan  of  lion  of  the  Sierra  Heyada,  and  a  third  range 

Kiev,  and  author  of  a  work  on  "  Literary  Kns-  extending  inward  ii'om  Oape  Lisbnme,  above 

sia"  (translated  into  German  by  Strahl,  Leipsic,  Behring's  straits.     In  the  S.  part  there  are  ex- 

1828) ;  Bognsh ;  Gretch,  the  editor  of  the  iirst  tensive  sounds  or  friths,  lying  between  die  isl- 

Eussian  oyclopfedia ;  Uatrialoff,  professor  at  St.  ends  and  the  coast,  and  navigable  for  large 

Petersburg,  whose  "  ffistory  of  Russia"  (8  vob.,  vessels  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  inte- 

German   translation,  Stuttgart,  1840),  which  rior.    The  rivers  are  the  Ku^okvim  and  the 

urges  the  gradual  Rnssification  of  all  the  non-  Kvikhpat,  flowing  into  the  Kamtehatka  sea ; 

Russian  tribes  of  the  empire,  has  been  officially  the  Yukon,  with  several  affluents,  whidi  flows 

introduced  as  a  test  book  iato  the  Russian  col-  into  Behring's  strdts;  and  the  Colville,  which 

leges;   Pogodin,  the  anthor  of  valuable  crit-  flows    into   the   Arctic   ocean.      The    climate 

ica!  worts  on  the  ancient  history  of  Russia ;  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  intensely 

Polevoy  ("  History  of  Russia") ;  Berg  ("  Lives  cold,  and  the  soil  sterile.     In  the  sonth  some 

of  Eussimi  Czars");  and  Danileffiki,  the  author  of  the  narrow  valleys  are  productive.    The 

of  some   able   though  partial   worts  on   the  pine  attains  a  great  height  on  the  low  hills, 

French-Russian  war.     Able  historical  investi-  and  the  fir  and  alder  are  abundant.     Most  of 

galions  have  also  been  made  by  SniegirefF,  the  vegetation  is  alpine  in  character.     The 

toStzoff,  Srezneflsti,  Semailoff,  the  acEidemi-  country  is  mainly  valuable  for  the  prodncts 

dans  Zoloffyeff  and  Stroyeff,  Neveroff,  and  Ar-  of  its  foheries  and  its  furs.    Its  principal  town, 

senyeff.    Important  works  on  diplomatics  have  New  Archangel  (pop.  about  1,500),  is  Mtuat«d 

been  written  by  Eamenski  and  Malinoffski,  on  on  Sitka  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  b  the 

bibliography  by  Koppen  and  Buturlin,  on  statis-  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  American  flir  eom- 

tics  by  Hermann  and  Ziabloffski.  Works  on  the  pany,  which  employs  50  or  60  vessels  in  the 

grammar  and  history  of  the  Russian  language  collection  and  tran^rtation  of  furs, 

were  written  by  Podsivaloff,  SokolofF,  Bom,  EUST,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  which 

Nikolski,  Heym,  Mussin-Pushkin,  Kalaidovitoh,  collects  as  a  stain,  increasing  to  a  Rcale,  upon 

and  Stroyeff.     Philosophical  studies  are  still  in  the  surface  of  iron  or  steel  exposed  to  any  ox- 

theiv  infancy,  and  mostly  leaning  on  modem  idizing  agent,  as  a  damp  atmosphere,  acid  va- 

Gerraan  philosophy.    Works  have  been  written  pors,  &c.      Its  composition  varies  with  the 

by  Golubinski,  Velanski,  Sidonski,  Kodrofi',  extent  to  which  the  oxidation  Iibs  gone  on, 

and  others.    Seientiflo  theology  is  cultivated  As  it  continues  to  form  it  eats  into  the  metal, 

still  loss.    Stourdza  haa  publirfied  a  work  on  removing  it  in  successive  lajeis.    The  action 

the  doctriues  of  the  Russian  church,  Muralt  is  checked  by  keeping  the  metallic  article  in 

one  on  liturgies,  &c.     A  "  Cyclopsedia  of  Law"  puj*  dry  air,  or  by  covering  it  with  paint  or 

has  been  written  by  Nevolin,  a  "  History  of  with  other  coating  that  prevents  access  of  the 

BnBBian  Law"  by  Moroshkin,  and  a  work  on  air.    Bust  often  produces  yellow  stains  upon 

the  relaljon  of  Rnssia  to  Roman  law  by  Kryloff,  textile  fabrics  which  are  difficult  of  removal. 

Viduable  works  on  natural  sciences  have  been  The  common  acids,  as  hydrochloric  or  sulphurio 

written  by  PavlofF,  Maximovitoh,  and  Spaski.  diluted  with  water  so  as  not  to  iiunre  the  fabric, 

— See  Otto,    Lehrhvch  der  SiisaUehen,  Litera-  are  not  always  successftil  in  dissolving  the  ox- 

(urfleipsio,  1837;  translated  by  Cos,  Oxford,  jdeofiron.  Oxalic  acid  is  often  resorted  to,  and, 

1889);  Jordan,  ffewfewSfotfer.EwssJscAeniifera-  at  a  high  temperature,  also  the  binoxalate  of 

tiir  ^eipsio,  1846) ;  and  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson),  potash.    But  if  soap  has  been  appKed  an  oleate 

"  Historical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Litera-  of  iron  is  apt  to  be  produced,  which  it  is  ex- 

ture  of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1860).  eeedingly  difficult  to  dissolve.    The  ferrocyan- 

EUS8IAN  AMEEIOA,  that  portion  of  the  ide  of  potassium  is  then  the  best  solvent.    It 

American  continent  lying  N.  of  lat.  54°  40'  N.  should  be  added  in  small  quantity  to  water 

and  W,  of  long.  141°  W.,  with  the  islands  adja-  acidulated  with  sulphurio  acid,  and  the  article 

cent,togetherwithan9rrowbeIt  of  rockycoast  should  be  moved  about  in  the  liquid.    The 

and  a  number  of  islands  lying  between  lat.  54°  fabric  becomes  blue,  and  is  to  be  rinsed  out  and 

4O'and60°N'.;  area,  371,875  sq.m.;  pop.  10,723  treated  with  solation  of  carbonate  of  potash, 

whites,  partly  of  Eussian  or  Siberian  descent,  and  finally  washed  with  dilute  sulphnricaoid. 

and  40,000  to  50,000  Indians.    The  islands  are  EUSTOHUK,  a  fortified  town  of  European 

very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  uninhabited,  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  right  bank 

the  principal  gi'oupa  foi-ming  the  Aleutian  ar-  of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  Giurgewo,  and 

ohipelago.    The  most  important  are  Prince  of  between  Siliatria  and  Siatova;  pop.  about  80,- 

Wales  island,  Baranov  or  Sitka,  Kodiak,  Uni-  000.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha  and 

mak,  Nunivak,  and  St.  Lawrenoe.     The  penin-  of  a   Greek   archbishop,  hut   is  poorly  built, 

snia  of  Aliaska  extends  westward  to   about  and  important  only  aa  a  military  point,  though 

long.  163°  W.     Tlie  surface  along  the  coast  is  even  in  that  respect  inferior  to  most  of  the 

very  mountainous,  several  of  the  peaks,  some  Bulgarian  fortresses  on  the  line  of  the  Danube, 
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EUTA  BAGA,  or  Swedish  Toenip,     See  Iron  ore  abounds,  and  a  range  pf  marble  quarries 

Turnip.  extends  along  its  whole  length.    The  marble 

EUTH,  Book  or,  one  of  the  caTionioal  books  as  well  aa  the  iron  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
of  the  Old  Testament.  By  many  ancient  and  productions  in  1850  were  36,874  bushels  of 
modern  writers  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  ad-  wheat,  258,831  of  Indian  com,  183,706  of  oata, 
dition  to  the  book  of  Jndges,  because  the  trans-  416,000  of  potatoes,  623,199  lbs.  of  wool,  1,280,- 
actions  which  It  relates  happened  in  the  time  of  814  of  butler,  and  1,930,047  of  cheese.  There 
the  jndges  of  Israel.  (Kuthi.l.)  The  book  oon-  were  9  grist  mills,  33  saw  mills,  5  iron  foun- 
tains the  history  of  Euth,  a  Moabitbh  woman,  deriea,  1  rolling  mill,  S  cotton  and  11  woollen 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  Hebrew  factories,  18  tanueries,  3  newspaper  offices,  60 
emigrant  from  Judiea,  left  her  home,  and  fol-  churches,  and  9,395  pupils  attending  publio 
lowed  her  mother-in-law  Naomi  to  Betble-  schools. — Eutlakd,  the  capital,  is  pleasantly 
hem,  where  a  relative  of  her  deceased  husband,  situated  on  Otter  creek;  pop.  in  1860,  7,577, 
Boaz,  attracted  by  her  loveliness,  married  her.  It  has  an  active  trade,  with  superior  facilities, 
She  was  the  mother  of  Obed,  whose  son  Jesse  being  the  concentring  terminus  of  4  important 
was  the  father  of  David.  The  mention  of  Da-  railroads :  the  Eutland  and  Burlington,  run- 
vid,  and  of  comparatively  late  national  customs  ning  N.  67  m, ;  the  Bellows'  Falls,  S.  E.  53  m. ; 
(aa  in  iv.  7),  and  the  ocourrence  of  Ohaldrasms,  the  western  Vermont,  connecting  with  Troy, 
are  sufficient  proofe  that  this  book  was  com-  H,  Y. ;  and  the  Eutland  and  Washington,  also 
posed  inthetimesoftheHebrewraonarchy,  Its  connecting  with  Troy.  The  township  is  di- 
canonJcal  authority  has  never  been  questioned,  vided  into  3  parishes,  the  East  and  West.    In 

EUTHENIUM,  one  of  the  metals  found  in  the  West  parish  are  twovillages.  West  Eutland 

conneotion    with    platinum,    and    first    made  and  Gookin's  Falls.     Eutland  village,  the  prin- 

known  by  M.  Klaus  in  1844.    It  is  remarkable  eipal  place,  is  in  the  East  parish.    It  contains 

for  its  very  refractory  nature,  esceeding  in  in-  2  court  houses,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  6  marble  mills,  3 

Visibility  all    other   metals,  except   osmium,  extensive  fnmiture  fiietories,  3  newspaper  offi- 

Tho  metal  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre  or  ces,  6  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufectories 

with  caustic  potash.   It  is  hard  and  brittle  like  and  mUls,  among  which  is  one  of  considerable 

iridium,  with  which  it  presents  many  analo^es.  extent  for  sawing  marble. 

Its  specific  gravity    however    11  to  11,4,  is  EUTLANDSHIEE,    an    inland    county    of 

only  one  half  that  of  u-id  im     Its  alloy  with  England,  bounded  by  Lincolnshire,  Northamp- 

zinc  is  inflammable    with  tm  it  forms  cubical  tonshire,  and  Leicestershire ;  area,  150  sq.  m. ; 

crystals  of  beautif  il  lustre  pop.  in  1851,  32,083.    The  scenery  is  beautifnl, 

EUTHERFOE0  I  A  S  W  co.  of  N.  0.,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  the  smallest  county 
borderiilg  on  8.  0  and  drained  hv  the  head  in  England,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  quality 
waters  of  Broad  river  a  branch  of  the  Oon-  of  its  wheat  and  cheese, 
garee;  area,  about  8o)  sq  m  pop.  in  18G0,  EUTLEDQE.  I.  John,  an  American  states- 
11,573,  of  whom  3,891  were  slaves.  It  has  a  man  and  jnrist,  of  Irish  parentage,  born  in 
hilly  surface,  and  but  a  portion  of  the  soil  is  Chailoston,  B.  O.,  in  17S9,  died  in  July,  1800. 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  473,835  He  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London,  re- 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  29,384  of  wheat,  76,681  turned  to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  attained  the 
of  oata,  8,162  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  188  bales  of  foremost  rank  as  an  advocate.  He  was  a  lead- 
cotton.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  Ing  member  of  the  stamp  act  congress  at  New 
6  tanneries,  46  churches,  and  4,800  pupils  at-  York  in  1766,  and  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
tending publio  schools.  Capital,  Entherford-  i^ention  in  1774,  by  which  he  was  chosen  one 
ton.  n.  A  centra!  CO.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  of  the  delegates  to  the  general  congress  at 
Stone's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland ;  PhUadelphia,  He  snccessfnlly  resisted  the  at- 
area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  37,918,  tempt  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  del^ates, 
of  whom  13,984  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diver-  and,  when  it  was  asked  what  should  be  done 
eifled  surface  and  a  very  fertile  and  well  calti-  with  them  if  they  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
vated  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  colony,  replied :  "  Hang  them,  hang  them  I" 
1,667,330  bnsheJs  of  Indian  com,  181,461  of  In  the  congress  he  sustained  the  boldest  meas- 
oats,  83,133  of  sweet  potatoes,  14,070  bales  of  nres,  and  was  pronounced  by  Patrick  Henry  the 
cotton,  169,047  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  39,064  of  greatest  orator  there.  He  was  reappointed  to 
wool.  There  were  3  grist  mills,  a  cotton  the  congress  of  1775 ;  and  in  1776,  in  the  con- 
factory,  6  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  64  vention  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  chairman 
churches,  and  1,673  pupils  attending  public  of  the  committee  which  prepared  tlie  constitu- 
sohoola.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nashville  and  lion,  and  was  without  opposition  elected  presi- 
Ohattanooga  railroad,  which  passes  through  dent  of  the  new  government.  When  Fort 
the  capital,  Murfreesborough.  Moultrie  was  attacked  by  the  British  in  June^ 

RUTLAND,  a  W.  co.  of  Vt.,  bordering  on  Eutledge,  against  the  advice  of  Geu.  Lee,  sent 

S.  Y.,  from  which  it  is  separated  partly  by  to  it  500  pounds  of  powder,  and  directed  Ool. 

Lake  Ohamplain,  and  drained  by  Black,  White,  Moultrie  not  to  evacuate  it  without  an  order 

Quechee,  and  Paulet  rivers,  and  Otter  creek ;  from  him,  adding :   "  I  would  sooner  out  off 

pop,  in  1860, 35,949.    It  has  anelevated  surface,  my  right  hand  than  write  one."    When  the 

in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  a  fertile  soil,  constitution  was  altered  by  the  legislature  in 
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1778,  he  refiised  his  sanction  and  3:eaigned;  which  had  been  recommended  hy  his  brother 
bnt  on  the  approacli  of  the  British  army  in  the  in  convening  the  assembly,  but  which  was 
following  year  he  was  chosen  governor  (which  afterwai-d  repealed.  In  the  legislature  of  1791 
tiUe  had  been,  subatituteil  for  that  of  presi-  he  drew  up  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the 
dent),  and  when  Charleston  waa  threatened  rights  of  primogeniture.  From  the  close  of 
with  a  eiege  was  clothed  by  the  legislature  tlie  revolntion  he  bad  devoted  himself  mainly 
wiUi  dictatorial  power.  He  took  command  of  to  the  practice  of  his  yrofesMon,  eerving  in  the 
the  militia,  and  made  every  effort  to  strengthen  legislature,  but  declining  an  offer  of  a  seat  on 
the  defences  of  the  town;  but,  when  summon-  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  supreme  court.  In  1798 
ed  by  Gen.  Prevost  to  surrender  (May,  1779),  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state,  but  died 
the  negotiations  were  protracted  as  long  as  in  the  middle  of  his  term.  IIL  Htigh,  an  elder 
poesible.and  an  offer  was  flnallymadeto  capit-  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Jan.  1811. 
nlate  on  condition  that  South  Carolina  Bhoald  In  1776  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court 
remain  neutral  during  tlie  war.  This  was  re-  of  admiralty  of  South  Carolina,  in  1777  was 
jected,  and  the  British  soon  after  retired  on  speaker  of  the  legislative  cnuncil,  and  from 
the  approach  of  Gen.  Lincoln.  "When  Charles-  1782  to  1785  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
ton  fell  a  year  later,  Eutledge  retired  to  North  having  in  1780  shared  his  brother's  captivity 
Carolina,  and  for  nearly  two  yeara  accompa-  at  St.  Augustine.  From  1791  till  his  death  he 
nied  and  aided  tie  southern  army.  In  Jan.  was  chancellor  of  the  state. 
1783,  Charleston  being  still  held  by  the  Brit-  EUTULI,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  on  the 
ish,  he  convened  tiie  general  assembly  at  Jack-  coast  of  Latium.  In  Virgil,  King  Turnus  of 
Bonborough,  retired  from  office,  and  was  soon  the  Eutulians  is  mentioned  as  an  enemy  of 
after  elected  to  congress.  In  March,  1784,  ho  Latinus,  who  gave  his  danghter  Lavinia,  pi-e- 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  state,  and  while  vionsly  promised  to  Turons,  in  marriage  to 
holding  that  office  became  a  member  of  the  jSneas.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  were 
convention  for  framing  the  federal  constitu-  a  tribe  of  Pelasgians,  who  at  a  later  period 
tion,  in  the  elaboration  of  which  he  bore  a,  fused  with  the  Latins.  Their  name  disappears 
prominent  part,  and  in  the  state  oonventior  from  history  after  the  time  of  the  Eoman  kings, 
strongly  supported  its  ratification.  In  Sept.  Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  in  440  B.C. 
1789,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  became  a  Eoman  colony, 
the  tr.  8.  supreme  court,  which  office  he  re-  EUXTON,  Gbobob  Frederio,  an  English 
Mgned  in  1791,  when  he  was  elected  chief  jus-  ti-avel\er,  bom  in  1820,  died  in  St.  Lonis,  Mo,, 
tjce  of  South  Carolina.  In  July,  1795,  Presi-  Sept.  29,  1848.  At  the  age  of  17  he  left  the 
dent  Washington  appointed  him  chief  justice  military  college  of  Sandhurst  to  enlist  in  the 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  presided  at  the  Spanish  army  against  Don  Carlos,  and  render- 
succeeding  term  of  the  supreme  court ;  but  the  ed  valoable  services.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
aenate  on  assembUng  in  December,  for  political  land  in  1839  he  received  a  commission  as  lieu- 
reasons,  refused  to  confirm  the  appomtment.  tenant  in  the  89th  regiment,  with  which  he 
Previously,  however,  an  attack  of  sickness  had  went  to  Panada,  but  soon  resigning  spent  some 
deprived  Eutledge  of  his  reason,  in  which  con-  years  among  the  Indians  and  trappers  of  west- 
dition  he  remained  till  his  death,  II.  Edwahd,  ern  America,  whose  lives  and  characters  are 
an  American  statesman,  and  a  signer  of  the  graphically  depicted  in  his  "  Adventures  in  the 
declaration  of  independence,  brother  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  Mexico,"  and  "Life  in 
preceding,  bom  in  Charleston,  Nov,  23,  1749,  the  Far  West."  He  afterward  made  journeys 
died  Jan.  23,  1800.  He  also  studied  law  at  to  N.  and  8.  Africa,  and  to  Mesioo,  and  in  1848 
the  Temple  in  London,  commenced  practice  at  again  started  from  England  for  the  Eocky 
(aiarleaton in  1778,  and  wasin  1774  the  young-  mountains,  but  only  succeeded  in  reaching  St. 
est  member  of  the  congress,  in  which  body  he  Louis  when  he  died, 

served  3  years.    In  June,  1776,  he  was  ap-        EUYSBEOEK,  JoHiBBia,  called  (fotfftWf^ici- 

pointed  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war,  .nua,  or  doctor  ecstaticus,  a  mystical  writer  of 

and  'in  September  was  associated  with  Dr.  tlie  middle  ages,  bom  in  the  village  of  Euya- 

Franklin  and  John  Adams  as  a  committee  to  broek,  near  Brussels,  about  1393,  died  Dec.  13, 

confer  with  Lord  Howe  on  Staten  island,  at  1381.    At  the  age  of  24  years  he  was  ordwned 

his  request,  as  to  terms  of  accommodation,  priest,  and  remdned  a  member  of  the  secular 

In  1779  he  was  again  appointed  to  congress,  clergy  until  his  60tli  year.    He  then  retired 

bnt  waa  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  his  with  several  friends  into  a  cloister  near  Brus- 

eeat;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  an  sels,  and  soon  after  became  the  superior  of  a 

artillery  company  in  the  militia  force  which  congregation  of  regular  canons.    His  mystic 

dislodged  the  British  from  Port  Eoyal  island,  writings  and  the  sanctity  of  his  life  were  wide- 

Dnring  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780,  being  ly  celebrated.     He  affirmed  that  all  he  had 

despatched  to  hasten  the  march  of  troops  to  written  he  had  derived  &om  inspiration  of  tiie 

Its  relief,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  detained  Holy  Ghost.    Not  being  well  versed  in  Latin, 

for  11  months  at  St.  Augustine.    In  1783  he  he  wrote  all  his  worfc  in  Flemish.    There 

was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  at  Jack-  is  a  Latin  translation  by  Surius  (Cologne,  1652, 

sonborough,  and  supported  its  bill  of  pdns  and  1609, 1692),  and  a  German  one  by  Arnold  (Of- 

penaities  for  confiscating  the  property  of  tones,  fenbach,  l701). 
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ETTYSOH,  Fredebik,   a   Dutch    anatomist,  themselves  for  good  behavior,  and  subject  to 

hora  at  the  Hague,  March  23,  1633,  died  Feb.  the  ovei-seer ;  and  in  ijach  section  are  monitors, 

23,  1731.     He  studied  anatomy  and  botany  at  also  selected  from  the  boys  for  good  conduct, 

Leydeo  and  at  Franeker,  and   in  1665  was  and  sepai'ately  trained.    A  farm  of  ahout  500 

chosen  professor  of  anatomy  at  Amsterdam,  acres  is  attached  to  the  reformatory,  and  every 

He  made  many  discoveries  in  the  science  of  description  of  farm  labor  is  conducted  on  the 

anatomy,  and  invented  the  means  of  preserv-  premises.    There  are  also  workshops,  in  which 

ing  dead  bodies  by  iniactione  into  the  blood  most  trades  are  tanght ;  but  owing  to  the  short- 

vegsels.    His  skill  in  the  preparation  of  sped-  n^s  of  their  stay,  and  their  parHal  occupation 

mens  was  very  great.    His  anatomical  colleo-  in  fann  work  and  study,  the  boys  seldom  be- 

tion  was  purchased  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Ens-  come  skilled  workmen.     The  decks,  bulwarks, 

sia  for  80,000  florins,  and  a  second  collection  masts,  and  rigging  of  a  ship  have  also  been 

was  sold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20,000  erected  on  the  grounds,  and  the  boys  who  have 

florins.    In  1085  he  was  made  professor  of  a  preference  for  it  are  inetrncted  as  sdlors. 

medicine.     In  1727,  npon  the  death  of  Sir  Instrumental  music  is  taught,  and  many  of  the 

Isaao  Newton,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  aaso-  boys  are  received  into  the  re^^ental  "bands 

ciate  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris.    His  of  the  army.    The  institution  is  successful  in 

various  anatomical  works  were  printed  ooUeo-  a  pecuniary  sense,  fully  snstwning  itself  after 

tively  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1787).  the  flrst  outlay  of  government  in  the  purchase 

EUYSDAEL,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  bora  and  fitting  up  of  the  gi-ounds.  Tbe  expenses  for 
in  Haarlem  about  1635,  died  there  in  1681.  maintenance,  salaries,  &c.,  are  very  small,  the 
He  was  educated  to  be  a  surgeon,  bat  after  a  board  of  the  children  costing  only  5  ets.  per 
brief  practice  of  his  profession  renounced  it  for  day  per  head,  and  the  entire  expense  per  head 
that  of  a  painter.  He  was  the  intimate  asso-  only  10  ets.  per  day.  The  highest  salaiy  paid, 
elate  of  Nicholas  Berghem,  and  is  said  to  have  that  of  the  director,  is  $772  per  annum  and  his 
studied  under  him,  which,  however,  owing  to  house,  while  the  other  teachers  receive  from 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is  not  probable.  $332  and  board  down  to  $80.  The  demand  for 
He  rose  to  great  distinction  as  a  landscape  the  boys  as  apprentices  is  greater  than  the  sup- 
painter.  His  coloring  is  that  of  a  northern  ply ;  and  the  number  of  children  discharged 
climate,  and  the  character  of  his  skies  and  who  subsequently  turn  out  badly  has  been  less 
other  features  in  his  pictures  seem  to  indicate  than  10  per  cent  Discipline  is  maintained 
that  he  never  went  further  south  than  the  rather  by  loss  of  position,  loss  of  honors,  and 
northern  borders  of  Gfermany,  although  he  is  moral  disgrace,  than  by  physical  punishment, 
said  to  have  painted  in  Italy.  The  figures  in  In  the  girls'  reformatory,  with  about  300  in- 
his  pictures  were  executed  by  Ostade,  "Wouver-  mates,  washing,  baking,  mending,  and  making 
mans,  Berghem,  and  otjiers  of  his  contempora-  .  of  clothing  are  carried  on.  In  both  establish- 
ries.    He  also  painted  sea  pieces.  ments  the  rule  ia  observed  to  produce  as  far  as 

KUYSSELEDE,  a  market  town  in  West  possible  all  that  isused,ratherthantopurcha9e 
Flanders,  Belgium,  14  m.  S.  8.  E.  from  Bru-  or  sell  the  products  manufactured.  The  girls' 
ges,  principally  remarkable  as  the  seat  of  the  reformatory  is  under  the  charge  of  sisters  of 
great  government  reformatories  of  Ruysselede  charity,  but  is  oonduct«d  in  most  respects  like 
and  Beernem.  The  first  is  intended  for  pauijer,  the  boys',  except  as  regards  military  dicipline. 
vagrant,  and  vicious  boys,  the  second  ior  girls  ECYTEE,  Mionisn  Adbiabnszoon  de,  a 
of  the  same  class,  and  both  are  nnder  a  com-  Dutch  admiral,  bom  at  Flushing,  Zealand,  in 
mon  direction.  These  schools  were  established  1607,  died  in  Syracuse,  Sicily,  April  29,  1676, 
by  a  royal  decree  issued  in  1848,  that  for  boys  He  was  apprenticed  by  his  parents  to  a  shoe- 
being  organized  in  1849,  and  that  for  girls  in  maker  at  the  age  of  11  yeai's,  but  ran  away  and 
1853.  The  boys'  refoi-matory  receives  young  engaged  as  cabin  boy,  rising  from  a  common 
paupers  under  16,  who  present  themselves  vol-  sailorto  the  highest  rank.  "When  in  1641  Hol- 
uutarily,  with  a  certificate  fi'om  the  municipd  land  undertook  to  assist  Portugal  agiunst  Spain, 
authority  of  their  flaceof  settlement,  or  from  the  De  Ruyter,  who  had  then  attained  the  rank  of 
provincial  authority ;  children  sentenced  by  a  rear  admiral,  commanded  the  Dutch  fleet.  In 
commissioner  for  be^^g  or  vagrancy;  children  1647  he  attacked  and  sunk  an  Algerine  sqnad- 
ac^iuitted  of  criminal  charges  on  the  plea  of  ron  of  4  times  the  number  of  vessels  he  corn- 
having  acted  without  discernment,  but  detained  manded  ofi"  the  port  of  8al6.  In  1652,  England 
for  reformation ;  and  children  of  the  poor  not  and  Holland  being  at  war,  while  convoying  a 
guilty  at  any  misdemeanor.  This  reformatory  fleet  of  merchantmen,  he  met  the  English  fleet 
occupies  the  buildings  of  an  oid  sugar  mann-  off  Plymouth,  and  beat  them  ofi^  saving  his  en- 
factory  ;  the  pupils  nuniber  about  600.  The  tiro  convoy.  During  the  nest  two  years  he 
whole  management  of  the  reformatory  is  mili-  commanded  a  division  of  the  Dutch  fleet  under 
tary,  the  buildings  forming  the  barracks.  The  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  fought  two  navd 
boys  are  in  0  divisions  of  100  each,  superin-  battles,  one  of  which  was  sncces^l.  In  1665 
tended  by  overseers  who  have  been  educated  he  was  again  sent  against  the  Algerine  pirates, 
for  their  work.  Each  division  is  composed  of  whom  he  chastised  terribly,  han^ng  at  the 
two  sections,  each  under  the  management  of  a  yardarm  the  famous  renegade,  Armand  de 
chief  and  eub-ohief,  selected  Irom  the  hoj^  Dia^.    In  1Q5Q  he  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
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Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  for  his  services  straw  turns  yellow,  the  heads  hang  down,  and 
the  Danish  king  ennobled  Iiim  and  hia  whole  the  grain  is  hard;  sometimes  it  is  cut  when  the 
family.  In  1665,  war  having  again  broken  out  grain,  is  in  the  milk,  bat  care  is  then  to  he 
between  England  and  Holland,  he  was  put  in  observed  that  it  dry  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  Prince  Enpert  con-  northern  parts  of  New  England  winter  rje  is 
fined  him  to  the  Dutch  coast.  In  July,  1666,  often  fit  to  harvest  by  the  middle  of  July, 
he  fought  the  English  for  8  days  in  the  Irish  spring  rye  beine  always  later.  Its  hardiness 
sea,  and  eventually  withdrew,  with  a  doubtful  renders  it  valuawe  in  high  latitudes,  being  the 
victory.  The  succeeding  year  he  renewed  the  prevailing  grain  in  a  great  part  of  tlie  northern 
attack,  ascended  the  Thames  as  far  as  the  Med-  temperate  zone,  extending  to  part  of  Siberia, 
way,  burned  the  shipping  at  Sheerness,  and  and  in  the  North  American  Eussian  possessions 
compelled  England  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  at  maturing  in  lat.  52°  to  57"  N. — The  value  of 
Breda.  The  Dutch  republic  being  again  in-  rye  as  an  article  of  food  may  be  ranked  as 
volved  in  war  in  1671,  with  both  France  and  next  to  that  of  wheat,  although  it  contains 
England,  De  Euyter  was  again  put  in  command  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritious  matter.  la 
of  the  fleet,  and  in  1672  fought  the  combined  portions  of  Europe  it  is  regarded  as  of  the 
fleet  long  and  obstinately,  but  without  decisive  utmost  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and 
results.  In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterra-  by  the  peasantry  the  bread  made  from  it  is 
Bean  to  aid  the  Spaniards  against  the  Prench,  considered  the  best  to  promote  stren^h  and 
and  in  1676  fought  a  desperate  naval  battle  muscular  vigor.  In  the  United  States  its  meal 
against  a  greatly  superior  French  force  under  is  extensively  used  among  farmers  to  mis  with 
Admiral  Daquesne  off  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  for  making  a  whole- 
and  was  finally  worsted,  and  retreated  with  his  some  bread.  Eye  is  largely  consumed  in  distil- 
fleet  into  the  harbor  ofSyi'acase.  He  him-  lation.  (See  Whiskey.)  As  a  food  for  domes- 
self  lost  both  legs  in  the  fight,  and  died  of  his  tic  animals,  in  Belpum  and  Germany,  bruised 
wounds  a  few  days  after.  or  coarsely  ground  rye  is  mixed  witii  peas  or 
EYE  (aecale  cereale,  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  tares  and  formed  into  a  coarse  kind  of  bread, 
valuable  grain-bearing  grass,  closely  allied  to  and  this  is  found  to  succeed  even  in  fettening. 
the  wheat,  but  suited  to  soil  and  climates  whore  For  feeding  or  soiling  sheep  and  milch  cows, 
that  will  not  grow.  Agriculturists  make  sev-  the  young  herbage  of  rye  is  adapted  as  an 
eral  varieties  or  kinds  of  rye,  such  as  spring,  early  spring  food,  while  the  utility  of  the  rip- 
winter,  many-stalked,  composite-headed,  and  ened  straw  in  the  manufacture  of  sti'ftw  plait 
broad-leaved,  originating  without  doubt  from  is  well  known.  Long  and  clean  rye  straw  is 
one  common  stock.  The  stem  or  culm  of  rye  also  used  in  making  coarse  mats  for  screening 
is  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  smooth,  hairy  toward  hot-beds  and  frames,  and  for  stuffing  horse 
the  spike ;  italeaves  6  to  18  inches  long,  lance-  collars,  or  even  for  thatching.  According  to 
linear,  glaucous,  rough  above  and  on  the  mar-  Boussinganlt  the  average  proportion  of  the 
gins,  sheaths  membranaceous,  nerved,  smooth,  grain  to  the  straw  is  from  45  to  100,  though 
the  ligule  short  and  dentate;  the  spite  4  to  6  Bur^r  and  Schwertz,  make  it  fromili  to  100. 
inches  long,  2-sided,  flattish,  linear;  spikelets  The  grain  of  rye  is  subject  to  a  peculiar  disease 
2-flowered  and  a  rudiment  of  a  third ;  glumes  kttown  as  ei^ot.  Such  rye  is  termed  spurred, 
opposite,  hairy  at  base;  palcEB  vontricose,  5-  andis  the*ecaieeor«,a(«™of  the  pharmacopisia. 
nerved,  terminating  in  an  acute  awn ;  grwn  (See  Ebgot.) — The  origin  of  rye  is  involved  in 
oblong,  grooved  on  the  upper  side,  hairy  at  the  greatest  uncerttdnty.  Distinct  species  of 
the  apes,  dusky  brown.  Eye  is  found  to  grow  grain  are  now  known  to  have  been  the  subjects 
best  where  silica  abounds  in  the  soO,  and  is  of  cultivation  where  rye  is  mentioned  by  the 
accordingly  adapted  to  thin  and  sterile  plains,  ancient  writers,  especially  by  those  of  the 
Good  crops  of  rye  have  been  produced  from  Sacred  Scriptures  and  of  tlie  East.  It  is  also 
the  same  land  for  many  years  in  succession,  inferred  that  it  was  little  used  as  an  ngricul- 
increaaing  rather  than  diminishing.  As  soon  tural  cereal  in  ancient  Greece  or  Italy.  Ac-, 
as  the  crop  is  off,  the  stubble  should  he  plough-  cording  to  Pliny,  however,  it  was  cultivated  as 
ed  in,  by  this  means  enriching  the  soil.  Spring  a  fodder  and  for  its  grain  by  the  Taurini,  who 
rye  should  be  sown  as  soon  aa  the  land  wiU  occupied  that  part  of  Gaul  now  known  as 
permit^  and  winter  rye  a  few  weeks  after  the  Piedmont.  In  Britain,  as  appears  from  ancient 
etnbble  has  been  turned  under.  Eye  is  some-  rents,  rye  was  cnltivated  at  an  early  period, 
times  sown  at  the  last  hoeing  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  practice  long  prevailed  of  sowing  ryo 
which  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  practice  and  wheat  together, 
where  the  land  is  fiat  or  the  soil  tenacious  and  EYE  GEA8S.  SeaDAinrEi.. 
heavy.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown  may  EYEESON,  Anoi.pnc8  Egektoh,  D.D., 
be  stated  at  3  bushels  per  acre,  unleasthe  grain  LL.D.,  a  Canadian  clergyman,  bom  in  Ohar- 
is  small,  whea  5  or  6  pecks  will  be  sufiicient.  lotteviUe,  Talbot  district  (now  Norfolk  co.), 
The  return  fh)m  an  acre  of  heavy,  sandy  loam.  Upper  Canada,  March  34,1803.  His  fether, 
previously  planted  with  Indian  corn  and  sown  Col.  Joseph  Eyeraon,  was  a  half-pay  officer  in 
with  5  pecks  of  seed,  has  been  as  much  as  30  the  British  service  in  the  American  revolution, 
bushels,  and  even  48  bushels  have  been  raised  and  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick,  and  after- 
on  a  single  acre.    Eye  is  gathered  when  the  ward  to  Canada,  in  1783.    The  son  became  a 
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teactor,  in  1825  was  ordained  deacon  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  (now  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist) church  of  Canada,  and  for  the  4  years 
following  ofSciated  as  an  ittaerant  minister. 
In  1829,  after  the  Methodist  church  of  Canada 
became  independent,  he  aided  in  establishing, 
and  for  aeYeral  years  edited  "The  Guardian," 
ita  official  organ.  In  188S  and  in  1886  he  was 
sent  ag  a  delegate  to  the  British  conference, 
and  in  1841  was  appointed  principal  of  the  uni- 
Tersity  of  Oobourg.  In  1844  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor-general  Buperintendent 
of  public  schools  for  Upper  Canada,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  The  nest  year  he 
spent  in  the  United  States  studying  the  meth- 
ods of  public  elementary  education.  In  1S49 
he  published  an  extensive  report  of  his  tour, 
and  submitted  to  the  government  a  bill  for 
the  organization  of  the  public  school  system, 
which  now  forms  the  basis  of  the  Upper  Cana- 
da  common  school  system.  Dr.  Eyerson  is 
now  (1861)  preparing  a  history  of  Canada,  and 
of  the  "  United  Empire  Loyalists." 

EYLAND  JoHif,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English 
Baptist  clergyman,  born  in  Horthwnpton,  Jan. 
39,  1753,  died  in  Bristol,  May  25,  1825.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  attainments  even  in  hij 
early  childhood,  haying  learned  his  letters  be- 
fore he  could  speak,  reading  the  Psalms  in 
Hebrew  at  5  years  of  age,  and  having  read 
through  the  Greek  Testament  before  he  was 
9.  In  1770  he  preached  before  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  Northampton,  and.  for  the  next 
5  years  assisted  his  fkther  in  his  school,  and 
preached  occasionally.  In  1776  he  became 
paster  of  the  Northampton  congregation,  but 
continued  for  a  number  of  years  to  teach.  In 
1791  he  wrote  tlie  circular  letter  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  English  Baptist  mis- 
sionary society,  in  whose  organization  he  took 
part  at  Kittering  in  1792,  He  was  now  called 
to  Bristol  as  pastor  of  the  Baptists  in  that  city, 
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and  president  of  the  Baptist  college,  andretdn- 
ed  both  offices  for  neai'iy  33  years.  In  1815,  on 
the  death  of  Andrew  Tuller,  he  was  diosen  his 
successor  as  secretary  of  the  Baptist  missionaiy 
society.  He  published  during  his  lifetime  34 
volumes,  mostly  on  theological  topics,  and  con- 
tributed frequently  to  periodicals. 

BYMEB,  Thouas,  an  English  author  and 
antiquary,  bora  in  Yorkshire  in  1638,  died  in 
London,  Dec  14, 1713.  He  became  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn  in  1G66,  and  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer to  King  "William  in  1692.  There 
■was  at  the  time  a  scheme  on  foot  to  publish  the 
whole  body  of  existing  documents  relating  to 
state  transactions  between  England  and  other 
countries,  and  Eymer  was  chosen  to  edit  it. 
The  result  was  the  collection  entitled  Siedera, 
Concentionen,  et  oujuacwigue  GewruActa  Pub- 
liea  inter  Beges  AngUm  et  aUos  Pritwipm,  &c., 
commonly  called  "Eymer'sFffidera"  (17  vols, 
fol.,  and  3  vols,  added  by  Sanderson  after  Ey- 
mer's  death).  He  also  wrote  a  play  entitled 
"  Edgai-,  or theEnglisli  Monarch,"  and  a  "  Short 
Tiew  of  Tragedy,  which  contains  a  ludicroua 
attack  upon  Sh^espeare. 

KYSWIOK,  or  Eyswyk,  a  village  of  the 
Netiierlands,  province  of  Sonth  Holland,  be- 
tween the  Hague  and  Delft,  about  3  m.  S.  E, 
of  the  former  place ;  pop.  about  2,400.  The 
place  is  reaowned  on  account  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded there  in  16S7  by  Louis  SIV,  of  Prance 
on  the  one  part  and  tte  German  empire,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Holland  on  tlie  other,  whidi 
terminated  the  loi^  and  eventful  war  liiat  fol- 
lowed the  league  of  Augsburg  in  1687,  By 
that  treaty  Louis  acknowledged  William  of 
Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  restored  hia  conquests  in  the  Spanish  ifeth- 
erlanda  and  in  Catalonia  to  Spain,  and  others 
on  the  Bhine  to  the  empire.  A  pyramidal 
monument  commemorates  the  event. 

RYTIHA.    See  Manateb. 


Sthe  19th  letter,  15th  consonant,  and  chief 
J  sibilant  in  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  a 
linguo-dental,  and  represents  the  hissing  made 
by  driving  the  breaUi  between  the  end  of  the 
tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  just  above 
the  upper  incisors.  It  is  fou/id  in  most  lan- 
guages, and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  con- 
sonants in  English.  Its  soand  varies,  being 
strong,  like  c  soft,  in  fhU,  iun,  and  softer,  like 
s,  in  these,  wUe.  Among  the  Hebrews  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  utf«red  s  for  the  aspirated  ah, 
which  they  could  not  articulate  (Judg.  xii.  8) ; 
and  lisping,  which  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  children,  consists  in  uttering  the  aspirated 
th  for  s.  Ita  symbol  in  Hebrew  signifies  tooth, 
and  in  its  original  shape  it  may  have  repre- 
sented 3  teeth,  since  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Etruscan  it  consists  of  3  strokes,  which  in  al- 


tered positions  have  the  same  relative  situa- 
tion to  each  other.  In  the  Phcenician  the  an- 
gles are  rounded,  and  approach  the  serpentine 
form  of  the  Roman  character. — In  words  com- 
mon to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  latter  language 
often  has  an  »  initial  which  is  wanting  in  the 
former ;  thus  t|,  iirra,  iJAiot,  vSiop,  HKtj,  its,  be- 
come «ea),  ieptem,  sol,  tudor,  ayUa,  mia.  Be- 
fore words  borrowed  from  the  LalJn  having  « 
initial,  the  French  often  prefix  a  vowel ;  thus 
spjriiui,  spatium,  spes,  become  esprit,  espace, 
esp&ranee;  and  by  an  abbreviation  aehola,  scri- 
here,  etatua,  become  icole,  ^crire,  itat.  In  the 
middle  of  words  the  dropped  s  is  replaced  by  a 
A  i  thus  tempestas^  tnagister,  hmtia,  eputola,  be- 
come tempite,  maitre,  Mte,  ^fre;  and  the  Ital- 
ian medesimo,  testa,  presto,  become  meme,  tete, 
prSl.    It  is  in  like  manner  lost  in  many  English 
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words,  as  wraeii,  meli,  itumble,  tumble.     In  sev-  tis  remaining  years.    He  possessed  great  scien- 

eral  of  the  principal  languages  of  modem  Eu-  tiflc  knowledge,  and,  beside  the  principal  orien- 

rope  s  final  is  the  nsnai  sign  of  the  plural  of  tai  languages,  was  familiar  with  Latin.    His 

nouns.    It  is  subject  to  interchanges  with  d,  collected  productions  comprise  the  Gvlutan 

th  (lovee,  loveth,  hates, hateth),  t  (Ger,  das,  dass,  ("  Flower  Garden"),  Bo»tan  ("Fruit  Garden"), 

Eng.  tAat),z  (in  the  Somersetshire  dialect  of  P^i^JTtwneA  ("Book  of  Counsels"),  and  numer- 

England ;  Dutch  zuater,  mraev,  Eng.  sister,  miia-  oua  gazels  or  odes,  elegies,  qnatrains,  and  frag- 

fnsr),  ieh  (GJer.  sehl/tgen,  Eng,  slay),  e,  q,  h,  n,  meats  in  prose  and  verse.     The  two  first  men- 

and?-. — As  an  abbreviationit  standBfor«(Wj«(<jB  tioned  works  are  the  most  celebrated.    (See 

or  soeiiis,  for  the  proper  name  Sextus,  anciently  Peesia,  LANeoAOBANDLiTEKATUEBOF,  vol.  xiii. 

for  the  numeral  7,  for  ^ffc  in  Italian  music,  and  p.  171.)     The  whole,  in  Persian  and  Arabic, 

for  south  in  books  of  navigation  and  geography,  edited  hy  Harrington,  were  printed  at  Calcutta 

8A  DA  BAJSDEIEA,  Bbbmaedo  de,  vis-  in  1791  (3  vols,  small  fol.);  and  of  the  GiiZMfam 

count,  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom  in  1798.  editions  have  been  published  with  a  parallel 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  na-  English  translation  by  James  Dumonlin  (Cal- 

tional  independence  against  the  French,  parti-  cutta,  1807),  with  punctuation  and  vowel  marks 

cipated  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  left  the  coun-  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  (Calcutta,  1851),  and  with 

try  after  the  reaction  of  1828,  returned  when  avocabulatybyEaetwick(Hertford,  1860),  who 

Dom  Pedro  promulgated  the  new  charter,  was  translateditintoEnglishproseandyerBe(1853). 

governor  of  Oporto  during  its  long  siege,  and  SAADIA,  or  Saathah  (ben  Joseph),  a  Jewi^ 

lost  his  right  arm  in  an  engagement  there.    In  philosopher,  poet,  and  scholar,  bom  in  Payoom, 

1833  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  marine  Egypt,  toward  the  close  of  the  Sth  century, 

and  created  a  baron,  but  resigned  in  1833.    At  died  in  Babylonia  in  941  or  942.    He  diatin- 

the  end  of  the  civil  war  Dom  Pedro  creflted  gnished  himself  by  writing  against  the  sect  of 

him  a  peer ;  he  was  agdn  minister  of  the  ma-  the  Carattes,  and  in  938  became  the  leading 

rine  from  Kov.  1835,  to  April,  1886,  and  was  teacher  in  the  school  of  Sura  in  Babylonia, 

invested  by  the  queen  with  esliaordinarypow-  A  dispute  which  soon  after  arose  between  bim 

ers  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  March,  and  Babbi  David  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 

1837.    In  1843  a  new  revolution  deprived  him  latter  by  the  divan  of  the  caliph  Moctadir 

of  ofBee ;  in  184a-'7  he  headed  an  insurrection  Billah,  and  Baadia  fled  trom  the  country ;  but 

agiunBt  CoBta-Oabral,  was  defeated  and   de-  a  reconciliation  having  been  effected,  he  re- 

prived  of  all  bis  titles  and  dignities,  but  re-  occupied  his  chair  \a,  937.    He  wrote  in  both 

mMied  a  member  of  the  cortes.    He  subse-  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  occupies  a  prom- 

guently  agfun  became  minister  of  the  marine,  inent  rank  among  the  philosophical  and  theo- 

and  is  now  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  logical  writers  of  the  nation  by  hia  poems  on 

SAAD   ED-DEEN,  Mohammed   ErEBHDi,  a  the  laws  and  history  of  the  Jews,  by  his  Arabic 

Turkish  historian,  born  early  in  the  16th  cen-  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  prineipally 

tury,  died  in  Constantinople,  Oct.  3, 1599,     He  by  bis  celebrated  treatise  on"  Religions  and 

was  educated  among  the  imperial  pages  under  Doctrines,"  best  known  under  its  Hebrew  title 

Sultan  Selim  I.,  and  in  1673  was  appointed  by  Haemvnoth  vehaddeoth,  in   Eahbi   Judah   ben 

Belim  H.  preceptor  to  his  son  Amurath,  the  Tibbon's  translation  from  the  Arabic  original 

heir  apparent.    After  the  death  of  Amuratii  his  (German  translation    by  Dr.  Etlrst,  Leipsic, 

son  Mohammed  ,in.  intrusted  hun  with  the  1845).    A  critical  biography  of  Eabbi  Saadia 

management  of  the  most  secret  diplomatic  rela-  has  been  written  by  Eapoport  (SiJtkure  haittim, 

tions  of  the  empire.    He  attended  the  sultan  in  1829),  and  a  "  Notice"  by  Munk. 

the  Hungarian  campaign  of  1596,  and  in  1598  SAAVEDEA,  Angel  bb.    See  Eivas. 

was  made  grand  mufti.    His  principal  work,  SAAVEDEA  Y  FAJSAEDO,  Diego.    See 

entitled  Ta^  al-ToKorikk  ("Crown  of  Hiato-  Eaxabdo. 

ries"),  is  a  copious  history  of  the  Turkish  em-  SABAISM  (Ar.  tzaha,  to  rise  in  splendor; 

pire  from  its  foundation  to  1520.  He  also  wrote  Heb,  fee6«  AosAsAamoj/im,  the  host  of  heaven, 

the  Selim  Jfimieh,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  stars,  ttebaoth,  the  heavenly  hosts),  the 

Selim  I.  name  given  to  the  worship  of  the  stars  as  dei- 

8AADI,  Sheik  Moslih  Edton,  a  Persian  ties.    It  extended  through  the  eonntries  of  the 

poet,  bom  in  Shiraa  toward  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  and  Medo-Persian  empires  as  far  as 

12th  century,  died  in  1291,  at  the  age  of  103,  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Eux- 

or  according  to  some  anthorities  of  116  years,  ine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Armenian 

He  studied  at  Bagdad,  became  a  dervish,  and  mountains  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and 

during  his  life  made  15  pilgrimages  on  foot  to  southern  Arabia;  but  it  assumed  different  forms 

Mecca.    He  travelled  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  in  different    countries,   appearing    sometimes 

and  other  countries,  and  fought  against  the  more  sensual,  sometimes  more  spiritual.    The 

crusaders  in  Syria,  where  he  was  taken  pris-  olgects  of  worship  were  the  sun,  the  moon, 

oner.    A  merchant  of  Aleppo  ransomed  him  and  the  planets,  or  rather  the  planetary  spirits 

and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  of  which  the  planets  were  believed  to  be  the 

whom  he  led  an  unhappy  life.    Einally,  after  frame  or  the  body.    The  worship  of  the  sun 

SO  years'  wanderings,  ho  returaed  to  Shiraa  was  especially  cultivated  in  Babylon  and  Ph(s- 

and  built  himself  a  hermitage,  where  he  pa^ed  nicia.    The  worshippers  of  the  stars  generally 
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ascribed  to  thera  a  great  influence  upon  and  a  were  substantially  those  wbich  Noetus  and 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  atiairs ;  aad  astrology,  Praxeas  had  already  defended,  but  they  gained 
the  casting  of  nativities,  and  various  systems  significance  from  the  subtlety  and  fulness  with 
of  demonology,  were  therefore  the  natural  re-  which  he  explained  them.  Holding  to  the 
suit  of  SabftisiB.  The  astrological  system  was  strict  unity  of  the  being  of  God,  he  taught  that 
most  largdy  developed  by  the  Egyptians,  while  the  manifestation  of  God  was  a  triad.  God  in 
Parseeism  was  the  purest  and  most  perfect  himself  is  one,  and  remains  ever  so;  but  as  he 
form  of  SabaJsm.  In  the  Koran  the  religion  appears  to  the  world  he  is  three,  or  shows 
which  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  Abraham,  himself  in  three  ways.  These  three  forms  of 
and  in  pai'ticalar  the  star  worship  of  ancient  his  appearing  are  not  persons  in  the  proper 
Arabia,  is  designated  by  the  name  Sabaism.  sense  of  that  word,  but  only  feces  of  the  Deity. 
In  the  town  of  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  kind  The  manifestations  of  God  in  Ohrist  and  in  the 
of  Sabaism  raaintainad  itself,  surrounded  on  all  Holy  Spirit  are  only  temporary,  and  both  tho 
sides  by  Christianity,  until  the  middle  ages.  Logos  and  the  Spirit  will  return  finally  into  the 
One  sect  of  Sabteans  helieved  in  the  m^ation  Monad,  or  the  Father.  The  three  titles  of 
of  the  soal,  and  in  great  world-periods,  con-  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  expre^  only  the 
stantly  renewed  ia  an  everlasting  revolution.  threefold  action  of  God  in  creation,  redemption, 
SABBATH  (Heh.  shaibath,  day  of  rest),  the  and  sanctifloation.  Sabellius  professed  to  be- 
name  of  the  7th  day  of  the  week  among  the  lieve  that  the  Father  and  Son,  God  and  the 
Jews,  dedicated  to  an  entire  cessation  from  Logos,  were  tlie  same  in  substance,  hut  hi8 
worldly  labor.  It  commenced  on  Friday  even-  doctrine  took  away  all  distinction.  The  most 
in?,  and  extended  to  tlie  evening  following,  oonspiouous  opponent  of  Sabellius,  through 
Whether  it  was  instituted  by  Moses,  or  of  an  whom  indeed  tlie  views  of  Sabellius  and  Ma 
ante-Mosaio  origin,  is  a  controverted  point,  party  are  best  known,  was  Dionysius  of  Ales- 
An  intentional  violation  of  the  sabbath  was  andria.  In  his  controversy  with  Dionysius  of 
punished  with  death.  In  later  times  the  pro-  Rome,  while  he  pointed  out  sharply  the  dis- 
vislons  of  the  Mosaic  law  respecting  the  aah-  tinction  between  Uie  Son  and  the  Father,  which 
bath  were  greatly  es:tended  by  the  Jews ;  Sabellius  destroyed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  expose 
travelling  was  forbidden,  and  only  "  a  sabbath  himself  to  the  charge  of  denying  their  imity  of 
day's  journey"  (3,000  paces  beyond  the  limits  natare.  His  hostility  did  not  however  prevent 
of  one's  town  or  village)  allowed.  In  the  time  the'  Sabellian  opinion  from  finding  partisans, 
of  the  Maccabees  there  were  many  zealous  That  in  the  4th  century  the  Sabeliiaas  were  a 
Jews  who  permitted  themselves  to  be  pas-  flourishing  sect,  is  evident  from  the  statement 
sivelj  slaughtered  by  the  enemy  rather  than  of  Epiphanius  that  they  were  to  be  found  in 
defend  themselves  on  the  sabbath.  Christ  re-  considerable  numbers,  not  only  in  Mesopotamia, 
preached  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  for  the  stress  but  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  The  coun- 
they  Md  on  a  mere  external  strictness  in  ob-  cil  of  Constantinople,  in  881,  by  rejecting  their 
serving  the  sabbath  without  corresponding  sea-  baptism,  testified  to  their  importance.  Augus- 
timents.  The  Mishna  enumerates  89  principal  tine,  a  few  years  later,  believed  them  to  bo 
sorts  of  business  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  per-  estinct;  but  tiieir  opinions  continued  to  flourish 
form  on.  the  sabbath,  and  each  of  them  has  under  other  names.  Marcellus  and  Photinns, 
again  its  subdivisions.  Stated  meetings  for  re-  in  the  4th  century,  were  only  the  first  of  a  Jong 
ligious  worship  seem  not  to  have  been  con-  line  of  eminent  teachers  who  have  suBtMnea 
nected  with  the  sabbath  until  fJie  time  after  after  Sabelfius  the  theory  of  a  trinity  of  of- 
the  exile.  The  sabbath  before  the  passover  fices  rather  than  a  trinity  of  persons  ia  the 
was  called  the  great  sabbath.  Every  7th  year  Godhead.  The  doctrine  of  SabeUius  is  veiy 
was  called  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  fully  discussed  in  the  various  histories  of 
fields  remained  uncultivated  and  debts  could  dogmas,  especially  by  Martini,  M6hler,  Baur, 
not  be  collected.  The  great  majority  of  the  Meier,  Dorner,  and  by  Schleiermachei-  in  his 
Christian  churches  celebrate  the  first  day  of  treatise  on  the  opposition  between  the  Sabel- 
the  week,  Sunday,  instead  of  the  'Tth  (sabbath) ;  lia.n  and  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the  Trinity, 
bat  a  few  small  denominations,  as  the  Seventh  SABINA  POPPjEA.  See  Neko. 
Day  Baptists,  the  adherents  of  Joanna  South-  SABINE,  a  river  which  rises  in  Hunt  co.  in 
cot«,  &c.,  maintain  that  the  change  was  made  the  N.  E.  of  Texas^fend  after  a  8.  E.  course  of 
without  scriptural  warrant,  and  flierefore  ad-  about  250  m.,  when  it  reaches  lie  E.  boun- 
here  to  the  religious  celebration  of  the  7th  day.  dary,  runs  in  a  generally  8.  direction  with  a 
(See  Lord's  Day.)  curve  to  the  E.,  forming  the  separating  line 
SABELLIANS.  See  SasExi-ius.  between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  entering 
SABELLIUS,  the  origmator  of  the  heresy  Sabine  lake  near  the  coast,  the  entire  length 
concerning  the  divine  nature  described  in  the  being  about  500  m.  It  has  numerous  tributa- 
history  of  the  church  as  Sabellianism.  Of  his  ries,  but  none  of  any  considerable  size;  and 
personal  history  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  being  very  shallow,  especially  toward  the 
a  native  of  Africa,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemtus,  a  mouth,  it  is  navigable  only  in  some  parts,  and 
city  of  the  LibyanPentapolls,and  that  helived  that  for  very  small  vessels. — Lake  Sabine  is  a 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  His  views  body  of  water  lying  between  Tesas  and  Louis- 
concerning  the  divine  nature  and  manifestaljon  iana,  about  5  m,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    It 
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receives  the  waters  of  tie  Sabine  and  Necliea  SABINES,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  em- 
rivers,  and  is  about  18  m.  long  by  9  broad.  bracing  a  large  number  of  tribes  conspicuona 

SABINE.  I.  A  W.  parish  of  La.,  separated  in  the  legends  and  history  of  Eonie.  They 
from  Tesaa  by  the  Sabine  river  and  drained  by  formed  three  principal  groups:  tiio  Sabines 
a  number  of  its  tributaries,  among  which  ore  proper :  the  Sabelli,  divided  into  Vestini, 
the  bayous  St.  Patries,  San  Miguel,  Lenneau,  Marsi,  Marmcini,  Peligni,  Frentani,  and  Hir- 
and  Toreau ;  wea,  about  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  pini ;  and  the  Samnites.  They  were  a  migra- 
1860,  5,828,  of  whom  1,713  were  slaves.  It  tory  race,  and  early  spread  over  the  central 
haa  a  nearly  level  surface  and  fertile  aoiL  The  and  southern  regions  of  the  peninsula.  They 
productions  in  1855  included  301  bales  of  cot-  were  renowned  for  bravery,  ruBtio  simplicity 
ton  and  91,642  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  There  of  manners,  love  of  freedom,  and  religious 
were  in  1850,  6  churches,  and  1,051  pupib  at-  character.  In  peace  they  were  ruled  by  re- 
tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Manny.  H.  publican  magiatrates,  in  times  of  war  by  sov- 
An  E.  CO.  of  Texas,  separated  from  La.  by  the  ereign  commanders,  called  by  the  Eoman  hia- 
Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  Patroon  and  Palo  toriansdictatoi-s  or  kings.  TheSabines  proper, 
Gaolio  bayons ;  area,  about  TOO  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  least  warlike  of  all,  inhabited  a  monntain- 
1860, 2,750,  of  whom  1,150  were  sJaves.  It  haa  ous  district  in  the  central  Apennines,  situated 
an  undulating  surface,  covered  with  forests,  between  the  rivers  Tiber,  Nar  (now  Nera), 
and  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  and  Anio  (Teverone),  and  surrounded  by  La- 
1850  were  61,619  bushels  of  Indian  com,  tium,  Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  the  ter- 
19,920  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  752  bales  of  cot-  ritorieaof  the  Sabellians  and  Samnites.  Their 
ton.  There  were  4  chnrohea,  and  92  pupils  principal  towna  were  Amiternnm  on  the  Ater- 
attending  public  schoola.    Capital,  Milam.  nus  (Pescara),  Cures,  the  birthplace  of  Nnma 

SABINE,  Edwabd,  a  British  physicist  of  Pompiliua,  Eeate  (Itieti)  on  the  Nar,  Nursia 
Irish  estraction,  bom  in  England  in  1790.  He  (Norcia),  and  Nomentum.  The  Sabines  foi'med 
accompanied  Boss  and  Parry  in  their  first  arc-  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  Eoman 
tic  expedition,  and  on  his  return  presented  to  people,  a  portion  of  them  having  become  incor- 
the  royal  sodety  two  papers,  published  in  the  porated,  according  to  the  legend,  with  the  sub- 
"  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1819,  con-  jects  of  Romulus  on  the  termination  of  the  war 
taining  his  observations  on  the  peculiar  action  w^ed  to  revenge  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
of the  magnetic  needle  in  high  latitudes.  Pro-  men  by  the  Eoman  youths.  The  remainder  of 
moted  soon  after  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  the  people  continued  independent,  but  at  the 
army,  he  prosecuted  his  investigations  in  ter-  begimiing  of  the  3d  century  B.  0.  were  finally 
reatrial  physics  in  a  series  of  voyages  from  the  merged  in  the  Roman  republic, 
equator  to  the  arctic  circle.  In  these  investi-  SABLE,  a  cai'nivorous  animal  of  the  weasel 
gations  he  determined  the  requisite  length  of  faraiiy,  and  genua  mmtela  (Ijnn.),  of  which 
the  plddalnm  to  beat  seconds  in  different  lati-  the  generic  diaractei'S  have  been  given  under 
tudea,  and  thua  l«d  the  basis  for  an  aecurate  Fisher  ;  it  is  the  M.  eibelUna  (Linn.).  In  size 
determination  of  tlie  figure  of  the  earth.  The  it  is  about  equal  to  the  pine  marten  (see  Mak- 
resnlta  were  published  in  a  4to.  volume  in  tbh),  and  its  color  in  summer  is  brownish, 
1825,  which,  in  consequence  of  some  clerical  with  white  spots  on  the  head  and  grayish  neck; 
errors,  he  afterward  suppressed.  In  the  inter-  m  winter  it  is  much  darker,  though  not  so  dark 
vals  of  his  professional  duty  in  Ireland,  where  as  to  justiiy  the  use  of  its  name  as  an  epithet  sig- 
he  had  been  promoted  to  a  msjority,  he  con-  nifying  deep  blackness,  and  the  atUective  sable 
tinned  his  physical  studies,  and  in  1886  com-  has  probably  a  different  origin.  The  feet  are 
municated  to  the  British  association  at  Bristol  hairy  to  the  toes,  indicating  its  residence  to  he  a 
some  important  ohservalions  on  the  direction  snow-covered  re^on;  it  inhabits  the  frozen 
and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  in  Scotland,  mountains  of  European  and  Asiatic  Euaaia, 
A  year  later  he  had  extended  hia  obaervations  where  its  chase  is  attended  by  great  hardships 
to  numerous  other  points,  and  in  1838  he  pre-  on  accountof  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the 
sented  a  memoir  on  the  magnetic  isoclinal  and  barren  nature  of  the  country.  The  dark  win- 
isodynamio  lines  of  the  Britiah  islanda.  His  ter  fur  is  highly  esteemed,  and  forma  an  im- 
discoveries  led  to  the  establishment  of  perma-  portant  article  of  commerce  to  the  Russians; 
nent  magnetic  observatories  in  Great  Britain  considerable  nnmbers  are  carried  to  Russia  and 
and  the  colonies,  the  latter  under  hia  superin-  western  Europe,  where  they  bring  almost  fab- 
tendence.  He  ia  now  a  mtyor-general.  He  nlous  prices,  a  single  skin  being  worth  from 
has  been  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  since  $20  to  $60,  according  to  its  fineness  and  color ; 
1818,  and  ita  vice-president  and  treasurer  aince  the  hairs  are  so  soft  that  they  wiU  lie  any  way 
1850.  He  has  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  in  which  they  ai'e  placed.  It  lives  principally 
of  the  royal  society  and  the  British  association,  in  trees,  lying  concealed  during  the  day  and 
and  in  the  "Philosophical  Magazine,"  numer-  hunting  by  night;  it  will  destroy  a  hare,  though 
ous  papers  on  meteorology,  the  pendulum,  and  larger  than  itself,  and  also  kills  ermines  and 
ma^etism,  and  has  appended  to  the  transla^  other  small  weasels ;  it  may  be  tamed  by  kind- 
tions  of  "Wrangel's  expedition,  and  Humboldt's  ness,  and  ia  very  docile  if  taken  young.  It 
"  Cosmos"  and  "  Aspects  of  Natare,"  made  by  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  pine 
Mrs.  Sabine,  numerous  valuable  notes.  marten  {M.  martee,  Linn.) ;  but,  though  not  an 
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nncommon  animal,  enough  specimeiia  do  not  der Durante.  AfterproducingnTimeroiiswotka 

exist  in  any  museum  to  determine  the  question,  in.  Italy  and  Germany,  he  arrived  in  1772  in 

The  female  has  from  3  to  5  young,  late  m  England,  where  he  remained  until  1784,  when 

March  or  early  in  April.    To  the  hardy  sable  he  eatahlished  himself  in  Paris.    His  operas, 

hunters  we  owe  tie  discovery  of  eastern  Sibe-  once  famous  over  Europe,  are  now  scarcely 

ria.     There  is  no  evidence  that  this  aahle  is  known  by  name  even,  notwithstanding  they 

found  iu  America.  are  skilfully  and  richly  harmonized  and  abound 

SABLE  ISLAND  (Tr,  toMe,  aand),  a  low  in  beautiful  melodies.    The  most  celebrated  m 

sandy  island  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  belonging  their  day  were  II  Cid,  Tamerlano,  Monteiuma, 

to  Great  Britain,  390  m.  8.  E.  from  Oape  Can-  Sinaldo,  and  VAmore  aoldato,  composed  for 

so,  Ifova  Scotia,  of  which  it  is  ft  dependency;  the    London    opera    house,   and   La    colome, 

length  about  35  m.,  breadth  varying  from  1  to  i'  Oh/mptade,  (Edipe  A  Golonne,  and  Ihelijia, 

5  m.    It  consists  of  two  nearly  parallel  ridges  produced  in  Paris. 

of  sand  joined  together  at  the  ends,  which  en-  SACHEVEEELL,  Henbt,  D.D.,  an  Englisli 

close  a  lake  or  pond  about  11  m.  long  and  in  clergyman,  bom  about  1672,  died  June  B,  1724. 

some  places  12  feet  deep.    There  are  two  kinds  At  Oxford  he  was  a  room  mate  of  Addison.who 

of  grass,  wild  peas,  strawberries,  cranberries,  in  1694  dedicated  to  him  his  "Account  of  the 

&c.    Tbe  island  supports  about  500  wild  horses,  Greatest  English  Poets."  He  obtwned  a  fellow- 

and  some  horned  oattle.    So  many  fetal  ship-  ship,  received  holy  orders,  and  in  1705  was  ap- 

wreoks  have  occurred  upon  Sable  island  and  pointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwarfc. 

the  sand  banks  and  shoals  which  surround  it.  In  1709  he  preached  the  two  political  sermons 

that  an  establishment  has  been  formed  for  the  that  gave  rise  to  the  trial  which  has  rendered 

relief  of  persons  thrown  upon  its  shores,  the  his  name  famous,  the  one  at  the  Derby  assizes 

expense  of  which  is  borne  jointiy  by  the  eol-  on  Aug.  15,  the  other  before  the  lord  mayor 

ony  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  government  of  at  St.  Paul's  on  Nov.  6.  In  these  he  enunciated 

Great  Britain,  the  most  extreme  high  church  and  tory  prin- 

SAO,  a  N.  W.  CO.  of  Iowa,  .watered  by  the  oiples,  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 

sources  of  the  Raccoon  and  Boyer  rivers ;  area,  dience,  thus  by  implication  condemning  the 

about  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  246.    It  is  not  revolution  of  1689  and  all  itsconseqnences,  and 

yet  organized.  particularly  denouncing  the  act  of  toleration. 

SAOAPA,  or  Zaoapa,  a  town  of  Guatemtila,  The  sermons  were  printed  and  circulated  in 

pop.  10,000,  situated  about  midway  between  great  numbers,  and  in  December  the  attention 

the  capital  and  the  Atlantic  port  of  Isabel,  in  of  parliament  was  formally  called  to  their  dan- 

the  centre  of  a  great  plain,  on  the  right  bank  gerous  tendency.     The  whigs  being  then  in 

of  the  Eio  Oopan.  power  under  the  ministry  of  Godolphin,  Dr. 

SACCATOO.    See  Sackatoo,  Sacheverell  was  ordered  to  be  irapeadted;  and 

SAOOHETTI,  Feakoo,  an  Italian  novelist,  after  long  preliminaries  the  trial  commenced 

born  in  Florence  about  1335,  died  about  1410.  before  the  house  of  lords,  Feb.  37,  1710,     On 

In  1388  he  was  one  of  the  council  of  eight  at  March  23  he  was  found  guilty,  bnt  was  only 

Florence,  and   subsequent^  podmta  or  chief  sentenced  to  3  years'  suspension  from  preach- 

magistrate  BueoesMvely  at  Bibbiena,  San  Mini-  ing,  and  the  two  sermons  were  ordered  to  be 

ato,  and  Faenza.     His  sonnets,  cansoni,  and  burned  by  the  common  hangman.    During  the 

other  metrical  compositions,  obtained  conaid-  whole  affair  the  public  passions  had  beenhigh- 

erable  repute  among  his  contemporaries;  but  ly  excited,  the  populace  generally  siding  with 

it  is  chiefly  by  his  novels  that  he  is  now  known,  the  accused.     This  tame  conclusion  was  oele- 

Of  these,  355  are  sdll  in  existence.    They  are  brated  as  a  triumph  witli  bonfires  throughout 

in  style  and  merit  considered  second  only  to  the  kingdom,  and  during  a  long  Journey  soon 

the  works  of  Boccaccio,  though  many  of  them  after  Dr.  Sadievere]!  was  everywhere  met  with 

are  little  more  than  elaborated  anecdotes.  ovations.  These  scenes  were  repeated  on  the  ex- 

SAOOHI,  AsDEEA,  an  Italian  artist,  born  in  piration  of  his  sentence  in  March,  1713 ;  on  the 

Eome  about  1599,  died  June  31,  1661.    He  Sundayfollowing  which  he  preached  a  sermon 

gained  considerable  reputation  in  Eome  at  the  at  St.  Saviour's  from  the  test :   "  Father,  for- 

accession  of  Urban  VIII.  by  some  large  altar-  give  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do," 

pieces  executed  for  St.  Peter's ;  and  his  fresco  in  which,  says  Lord  Mahon,  "  he  drew  an  un- 

representing  "Divine  Wisdom,"  in  the  Barbe-  seemly  paraUel  between  hisown  sufferings  and 

rini  palace,  raised  him  to  the  highest  place  the  Saviour's  passion."    The  tories  were  then 

among  contemporary  artists.    His  masterpiece  in  the  ascendency  under  Harley,  and  the  house 

is  "  St.  Roranaldo  relating  his  Vision  to  five  of  commons    iqjpointed   Dr.    Sacheverell  to 

Monks  of  his  Order,"  now  in  the  Vatican.    He  preach  before  them  on  the  restoration  day,  and 

had  many  scholars,  including  Carlo  Maratta  and  the  qneen  presented  him  to  the  rich  living  of 

Kicolas  Poussin,  and  is  considered  the  last  great  St.  Andrew's,  Holbora,    Nevertheless,  Bishop 

painter  of  the  Eoman  schooL  Burnet  only  confirms  the  general  testimony 

8A0CHINI,  Antonio  Mabia  Gasparo,  an  when  he  says:  "He  possessed  littleof  religion, 

Italian   composer,   born   at  Pozzuoli,  July  23,  virtue,  leai'uing,  or  good  sense ;"  and  he  was 

1734,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1786.    He  was  edu-  afterward  seldom  heard  of  except  through  his 

cated  at  the  eomeroatorio  di  Santa  Maria,  un-  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  his  parishioners.  He 
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■was  strongly  implicated  in  the  intrigues  of  wLieli  greatly  promoted  the  eubsequent  nnion 

Bishop  Atterbm'j  for  the  restoration  of  the  of  the  Lutheran  aud  Reformed  chnrches  in 

Stuarts.  PrUBaia.     He  assisted  Schloiermacher  in  trans- 

SA0H8,  Hans,  a  German  poet,  bom  in  Nn-  latlng  Dr.  Hngh  Blair's  sermons  into  German, 
remherg,  Nov.  5,  1494,  died  Jan.  36,  1678.  He  — Karl  Hbinbich,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
■was  by  trade  a  cobbler,  and  ■was  instructed  in  in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1790,  studied  theology  at 
singing  and  Terse  making  by  Leonard  Nunnen-  Berlin  under  Schleiermacher,  and  in  1818- 
bock,  a  mastersinger  of  Nuremberg,  He  passed  '15  officiated  aa  volunteer  and  chaplain  in  the 
■the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  war  against  Napoleon.  Since  1618  he  has 
and  produced,  it  is  said,  the  enormous  number  been  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  He  has 
of  6,000  poems  of  all  kinds,  abont  one  fourth  publirfied  various  theological  works, 
of  which  only  are  in  print.  These  include  53  SAOitATOO,  an  empire  in  Soodan,  or  north- 
saored  and  78  profane  plays,  64  farces,  and  59  em  central  Africa,  lying  between  the  Joliba  and 
febles.  He  was  most  conspiouons  as  a  dra-  Benoowe  rivers,  and  bounded  M".  by  Asben  and 
matic  writer,  and  many  of  his  pieces  of  this  Gando,  and  E.  by  Bomoo,  supposed  to  ex- 
class  are  brief  comedies  called  SchicaiiieTt,  full  tend  from  about  lat.  7°  30'  to  18°  H..  and  from 
of  coarse,  strong  satire  on  the  times.  In  point  long.  5°  to  16°  E. ;  pop.  about  700,000,  of 
of  literary  merit  tiiey  are  on  an  eqnality  with  whom  nearly  i  are  slaves.  It  comprises  nearly 
the  early  productions  of  the  French  and  Eng-  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  kingdom  cf 
lish  stage.  According  ■to  Heinous,  liia  most  Houesa,  and  forms  a  portion  of  that  extensive 
brilliant  and  copious  period  was  between  1530  regioa  conquered  by  the  Foolahs  about  1800. 
and  15S8,  ^though  he  continued  to  compose  Ita  subdiviaons  ai'e  the  populous  districts  of 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life.  The  eulogies  Kano,  Zegzeg,  Adamacoa,  and  Bauchi,  and  the 
of  GoetJie  and  Wieland  at  one  time  brought  his  more  thinly  settled  provinces  of  Hamarruwa, 
productions  into  considerable  prominence,  and  Sambo  Deg^msa,  Katazum,  8ambo-Le,  Katsena, 
some  critics  have  fancied  that  Goethe  imitated  part  of  Kebbi  and  Zaufara,  Mesaw,  Marmar, 
Sachs  in  his  ihuat.  Since  the  appearance  in  Sbera,  Bobern,  Daura,  and  Ka!4inre.  The 
lB70-'79  of  lie  collective  edition  of  his  works  principal  cities  are  Wumo,  the  capital  of  the 
in  5  vols,  fol.,  and  the  reprint  in  1612-'17  in  5  empire  and  residence  of  the  sultan,  Sackatoo, 
quartos,  several  editions  of  selections  from  Kano,  Takoba,  Yauri,  and  Eabba.  The  largest 
his  works  have  been  published  in  his  native  rivers  are  the  Joliba  and  Benoowe ;  in  the 
country.  He  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  eastern  part,  some  streams  flow  into  Lake 
mastersingers,  and  the  most  eminent  poetical  Tchad.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  very  un- 
geniua  produced  by  Germany  during  the  time  even.  The  higher  portions  are  dry  and  gener- 
of  the  reformation,  which  he  aided  by  his  pen.  ally  barren,  but  the  valleys  are  estremely  fer- 
Hia  personal  chajaeter  was  so  blameless  that  tile.  The  climate  of  the  northern  portion  is 
he  was  called  "  honest  Hana  Sachs."  salubrious,  esoept  in  the  valleys  during  the 

SACK,  a  word  in  common  use  throughout  rainy  season.  The  productions  are  iron  of  very 

England  during  the  15th  century,  as  a  general  good  quality,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  two  species 

designation  for  the  various  kinds  of  dry  ■wines  of  yams,  sorghum,  tamarinds,  plantains,.  &o. 

then  drank.    They  ■were  mostly  Spanish  wines.  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  camels  are  raised, 

as  sherris  sack,  that  is,  sack  from  Xeres  in  Spain,  The  highlands  are  among  the  best  in  central 

Howell,  in    " Londinopolia,"  writes:    "Many  Africa  for  grazing.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe 

kinds  of  sacks  are  known  and  used."    At  a  of  the  Foolahs  and  the  Goberawa,  a  native 

later  period  the  word  seems  to  have  been  used  pagan  negro  tribe,  the  anoient  owners  of  the 

as  a  general  name  for  several  varieties  of  sweet  country.      They  manufacture    a  considerable 

wine.    Tlie  etymology  of  the  term  has  l>een  amount  of  superior  iron.    (See  Foolahs.) 

disputed,  though  it  has  been  generally  derived  8A0KBUT,  a  wind  instrument  of  the  tmm- 

from  the  Spanish  aecco,  through  the  French  pet  species,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  dif- 

sen,  dry.    In  an  old  account  book  of  the  city  of  I'erent  lengths,  and  probably  identical  with  the 

Worcester  the  word  is  written  seeh    From  the  modern  trombone,  which       s   d  t    ha     been 

known  fact  that  wine  was  kept  on  the  continent  modelled  by  the  Italians  f    m  an  an          one 

in  leathern  bottles,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  excavated  at  Pompeii.   Th         t    m     t      men- 

these  were  called  sacks  in  England,  and  gave  tioncd  in  the  Scriptures,  b  t     n  m  ntat   ■s  dif- 

the  name  to  the  wine.  fer  aa  to  its  character  and  hape 

SAOE,  FEiEDBicn  Samuel  Gottfried,  a  SACKETT'S  HAEBOE  (  ectly 
German,  theologian,  bom  in  Magdeburg  in  Saokkt's),  a  post  village  nd  j  rt  f  nt  y  of 
1738,  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  3,  1817.  He  was  Jefferson  co.,  N.  T.,  about  8  n  E  fLak  On- 
educated  at  the  university  of  Frankfort- on-the-  tario,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Black  river  bay,  in 
Oder,  in  1777  was  appointed  court  chaplain  in  Ilounsfleld  township,  170  m.  W.  K  W.  from 
Berlin  and  preacher  in  the  cathedral,  in  1786  Albany ;  pop.  m  185B,  904.  The  harbor,  one 
tutor  to  the  royal  family,  and  in  1816  Evan-  of  the  best  on  the  lake,  is  divided  by  a  cres- 
gelical  bishop.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  cent-shaped  tongue  of  land,  which  extends 
and  publishM  in  1812  a  work  entitled  Ueber  from  the  lower  part  of  the  viUage,  into  the 
die  Vereimgung  der  heiden  protestantischen,  outer  and  inner  harbor.  The  latter  has  a  snf- 
Sireheapm-teim  in  derprmsmchm  Mona/rchie,  ficient  depth  of  water  for  large  vessels  to  wlth- 
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in  2  fathoma  of  the  shore.  Its  commerce  haa  commencmg  "  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land," 
been  mostly  diverted  to  other  channels,  the  III.  Gbokoe,  a  soldier  and  stateaman,  Ist  Vis- 
declared  value  of  exports  and  imports  having  count  Saokviile,  son  of  the  1st  duke  of  Dorset, 
fallen  from  $2,735,091  ia  1846  to  $13,016  iu  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  born  Jan.  S6, 
1859.  The  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  1716,  died  Aug,  26,  17S5.  lie  entered  the 
the  district  in  1853  was  7,083  tons,  and  in  military  service  as  Lord  George  SackviOe,  was 
1859  1,375.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  in  1859  present  at  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fon- 
were  128  vessels  of  85,489  tons.  The  village  tenoy,  served  under  the  duke  of  Ouniberland 
has  a  bank,  several  machine  shops  and  mills,  against  the  young  pretender,  and  gradually 
and  the  Madison  barracks,  built  by  the  govern-  rose  to  the  rani  of  lieutenant-general.  At  tlie 
meut  in  ieil}-'19,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000. — In  the  battle  of  Minden  (Aug.  1, 1759)  he  commanded 
war  of  1812  Sackett's  Harbor  wm  the  moat  im-  the  allied  cavalry,  and  forhisfeilure  toexecute 

Sortant  point  ou  Lake  Ontario.      It  was  the  the  commander-in-chief's  order  to  charge  tie 

eadquarters  of  the  northern  diviwon  of  the  retiring  French  infantry,  and  render  the  vic- 

American  fleet,  and  several  expeditions  were  torj  of  the  allies  deciave,  he  was  censured  in 

fitted  out  there.     It  was  twice  attacked  by  the  general  orders,  and  in  April,  1760,  declared 

the  British,  who  were  repulsed,  the  last  time  by  a  court  martial  sitting  in  London  unfit  to 

with  a  loss  of  150  men.    Several  war  vessels  remain  in  the  service.    George  II.  confirmed 


i  built  there  by  Henry  Eckford ;  among  this  sentence,  and  also  struck  his  name  from 
lliem  the  Superior,  a  frigate  of  86  guns,  lauaoh-  the  list  of  privy  connciilors ;  but  on  the  accea- 
ed  in  80  days  from  the  time  the  timber  was  sion  of  George  III.  he  was  again  taken  into  fa- 
standing  in  the  forest,  and  the  ship  Madison,  vor.  In  1775,  under  the  name  of  Lord  George 
built  in  45  days.  The  hull  of  a  war  ship  of  Gennain  (which  he  had  assumed  in  1770  in 
8,200  tons  Btill  lies  on  the  stocks,  its  eomple-  eomplianee  with  the  conditions  of  a  will),  he 
tion  having  been  arrested  by  the  close  of  the  entered  the  cabinet  of  Lord  North  as  secretary 
war ;  and  another,  of  similar  dimensions,  has  of  state  for  the  colonies,  which  office  he  re- 
been  taken  down  within  a  few  years.  tained  during  the  American  revolutionary  war, 
SAOKVILLE.  I.  Thomas,  earl  of  Dorset,  incurring  great  unpopularity  by  his  opposition 
an  English  statesman  and  poet,  born  in  Buck-  to  efforts  for  the  termination  of  hostilities ;  and 
hurst,  Sussex,  in  15S6,  died  in  London,  April  19,  during  the  Gordon  riots  of  1780  he  was  obliged 
1603.  He  was  educ^ed  at  the  universities  of  to  barricade  his  house  against  the  mob.  The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  ting  created  him,  in  Feb.  1782,  Viscount  Sack- 
of  the  loner  Temple,  and  entered  public  life  as  ville. 

a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  He  was  SAOO,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  NewEng- 
knjghted  by  Qaeen  EUzabeth,  and  in  1567  was  land,  rising  in  the  White  mountains,  Ooos  CO., 
created  Baron  Buokhurst;  in  1570  he  was  sent  H".  II.,  and  formed  bythe  junction  of  3  principal 
as  ambassador  to  France,  succeeded  Burleigh  branches  at  Bartlett,  Oarroil  co.  It  flows  in  a 
in  1598  as  lord  treasurer,  and  was  continued  S.  E,  course,  until  it  enters  Maine,  then  making 
in  that  office  until  his  death.  In  March,  1603,  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  N.,  again  pursues  a  B.  £. 
he  was  created  earl  of  Dorset.  Shortly  after  direction  through  that  state  to  the  ocean  at 
leaving  the univerMty  he  planned  the" Mirrour  Saco.  The  main  branch  passes  through  the 
for  Magistrates,"  a  collection  of  stories  by  dif-  noted  Notch  of  the  White  mountains.  It  has 
ferent  authors  recounting  the  misfortunes  of  a  number  of  falls  which  aflbrd  valuable  water 
persons  eminent  in  English  history.  For  the  power.  The  principal  of  them  ai'e  the  Great 
second  edition  of  this,  published  in  1563,  he  fur-  falls,  at  Hiram,  72  feet;  Steep  falls,  at  Liming- 
nished  a  poetical  "Indnotton"or  prologue,  and  ton,  20  feet;  Salmon  falls,  at  Hollia  and  Bux- 
ihe  story  entitled  "  The  Complaint  of  the  Duke  ton,  80  feet;  and  Saeo  falls,  42  feet.  This  last 
of  Buckingham."  He  produced  the  earliest  is  about  4  m.  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
known  tragedy  in  the  English  language,"  Gor-  ia  at  the  head  of  tide  water  and  of  all  naviga- 
boduo"  or  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex,"  which  was  tion  by  large  vessels.  The  river  is  subject  to 
performed  before  Qaeen  Elizabeth  at  Whitehall  freshets,  havii^  an  ordinary  rise  in  the  spring 
by  the  members  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Jan.  18,  of  from  6  to  15  feet,  but  it  has  frequently  very 
1562.  His  works  were  edited  by  the  Eev.  Sack-  far  exceeded  that  height.  In  1785,  1814,  and 
ville  West  ill  J.  E.  Smith's  "Library  of  Old  1843  great  freshets  occuiTed,  destroyii^f  many 
Authors"  (London,  1859).  II,  Charles,  a  poet  milla,  bridges,  and  houses.  The  entire  length 
and  literary  patron,  6th  earl  of  Dorset,  4th  in  of  the  river  is  estimated  at  160  miles, 
descent  from  the  preceding,  born  Jan,  24,  1038,  SAOO,  a  half  shire  town  of  York  co,.  Me.,  on 
died  in  Bath,  Jan,  19,  1706.  In  his  youth  he  the  E.  bank  of  the  Saco  river,  about  4  m.  from 
waa  noted  as  a  wit,  and  after  the  restoration  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
became  a  favorite  with  Charles  II,,  who  occa-  mouth  railroad,  14  m.  S.  W.  from  Portland ; 
sionally  employed  him  in  foreign  missions,  and  pop.  in  1860,  6,232,  It  is  connected  with  Bid- 
William  lit.  appointed  him  lord  chamberlain,  deford,  an  active  and  thriving  city  on  the  op- 
Among  his  friends  and  panegyrists  were  Dry-  posite  side  of  the  river,  by4  bridges.  Its  prin- 
dou.  Prior,  and  Waller.  His  best  composition  cipal  business  is  manufacturing.  The  York 
was  the  song  written  before  a  naval  engage-  corporation  (capital  $1,300,000)  has  in  opera- 
ment  with  the  Dutoh  admiral  Opdam,  and  tion  6  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  colored 
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cotton  goods,  running  So,000  spindles  and  800  of  the  state.  It  rises  in.  tlie  IT.  E.  comer  of  the 
looms,  employing  300  males  and  800  females,  state  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountams,  and  in 
and  turning  out  'i',000,000  yurds  annually,  the  earlier  part  of  its  course  is  called  the  Pitt 
There  are  4  saw  mills,  hut  the  lumher  buaiuesa  river,  and  then  the  Upper  Sacramento,  the 
is  not  estensive.  It  contains  2  banks,  a  savings  conrse  of  both  being  S.  W.  A  small  branch 
institution  withdeposits  amounting  to  $160,000,  which  rises  in  Mount  Shaata  in  the  N.  central 
a  town  hall  costing  $25,000,  a  county  gaol,  an  part  of  the  state,  called  MoOlond's  fork,  joins 
Athensum,  23  public  schools,  and  8  churches,  the  main  stream  sbont  15  m.  N.  E.  from  Shasta 
■viz.:  1  Baptis^  1  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  3  City.  Some  consider  this  fork  the  true  head  of 
Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian,  the  Sacramento,  and  call  the  whole  stream  from 
It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  little  foreign  the  N.  E.  to  this  point  Pitt  river.  From  Shasta 
commerce ;  and  ship  building  is  caiTied  on  to  City  the  course  is  generally  S.  with  a  slight  in- 
some  extent.  The  sea  beach  within  the  town  clination  to  the  E.  until  it  reaches  Sacramento 
(the  part  of  which  called  Old  Orchai-d  beach  City,  whence  it  flows  S.W.  to  its  jnnction  with 
is  3i  m.  fi-om  the  rmlroad  depot)  has  unsnr-  the  San  Joaquin,  and  ihenoe  directly  "W.  about 
passed  facilities  for  driving  and  bathing,  and  has  35  m.  into  Suisun  bay,  which  is  connected  with 
several  hotels.  the  boy  of  San  Francisco  by  San  Pablo  bay. 
SACRAMENT  {Lat.  mcramenf-am,  a  military  It  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  to  Sacramento, 
oath),  a  technical  term  of  the  Christian  church,  about  50  m.,  and  ordinarily  for  small  steam- 
first  used  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible  boats  160  m.  further.  Ita  length,  estimated, 
to  render  the  Greek  word  tivo-j^^toi'  (mystery),  from  the  head  of  McCloud's  fork,  is  about  360 
The  fethera  and  writers  of  the  ancient  church  m.,  or  from  the  souroes  of  Pitt  river  about  60O 
used  the  word  accordingly  to  denote  any  myste-  m.  It  has  a  great  number  of  tributai-ies,  the 
rious  doctrine  or  thing.  Subsequently  it  became  largest  of  which  are  the  Feather  and  American 
customary  in  the  Roman  Oatholio  church  to  rivers,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  each  with  sev- 
restrict  its  use  to  the  designation  of  certain  par-  eral  large  branches. 

fionlar  rites,  which  in  the  belief  of  the  church  SACRAMENTO,  a  middle  co.  of  Cahfomia, 
were  ordained  to  impart  to  the  Christian  who  bordered  "ff.  by  the  Sacramento  river,  S.  by  the 
properly  uses  them  an  invisible  grace.  Cath-  San  Joaquin  and  Mokelumne,  and  intersected 
olics  believe  that  there  are  7  such  sacraments,  in  the  N.  W.  by  the  American  river ;  pop.  in 
viz, :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  eucharist,  pen-  1860,  34,145.  It  has  a  diversified  sarfaee, 
anee,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  mariiage,  nearly  level  in  the  W.  and  liilly  toward  the 
all  of  tbem,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  E.,  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  E.  por- 
connoil  of  Trent,  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  tion  contains  deposits  of  gold,  and  an  annual 
The  Greek,  the  Armenian,  and  all  the  other  yield  is  derived  from  them  of  $2,000,000.  The 
eastern  churches  agree  wiUi  the  Roman  Oath-  productions  in  1858  were  171,340  bushels  of 
olic  church  in  the  namber  and  doctrine  of  the  wheat,  610,782ofbarley,41,42Oof  oats,  181,300 
sacraments.  In  the  church  of  England  a  num-  of  potatoes,  88,870  lbs.  of  wool,  and  381,600  of 
her  of  distinguished  theologians,  especially  ia  butter.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  all  but  one 
modern  times  (the  authors  of  the  "  Tracts  for  propelled  by  steam,  3  steam  saw  mills,  and  8 
the  Times"),  have  inclined  to  the  assumption  founderies.  Capital,  Sacramento, 
that  the  Christian  church  has  2  primary  and  5  SACRAMENTO,  a^  city  and  port  of  entry- 
secondary  sacraments.  The  Protestants  gener-  and  the  capital  of  California,  situated  in  an  es- 
ally  believe  in  but  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  tensive  plain  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
the  Lord's  supper,  on  the  ground  that  the  New  river,  12B  m.  by  the  conrse  of  navigation  from 
Testament  mentions  only  these  two  as  having  the  sea,andimmediately8.of  the  monthof  the 
been  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  Luther  and  American  river,  in  lat.  38°  33'  N.,  long.  131° 
Melanchthon  were,  however,  for  some  time  in-  SO'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 13,788,  The  site  is  flat, 
clined  to  count  also  penance  among  the  sacra-  80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  30  feet 
meats,  and  in  modern  times  the  sacramental  above  low  water  mark  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
character  of  orders  has  found  advocates  among  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  near  the  city  is 
the  so  called  High  Lutherans.  The  Lutherans  bare,  with  occasional  patches  of  open  oak  tim- 
and  the  Reformed  churches  disa^eed  on  the  her  and  bodies  of  swamp  land  near  the  rivers, 
substance  of  a  sacrament,  and  a  violent  eontro-  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  and  orosseach 
Tersy  on  this  subject  was  carried  on  among  the  other  at  right  angles.  Those  running  E.  and 
reformers  of  the  16th  century.  The  Friends  re-  "W.  are  named  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
gard  the  rftes  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  those  crossing  them  N.  aud  S,  are  numbered, 
as  Jewish  customs,  which  were  not  to  be  obli-  The  shops  and  stores  are  mostly  of  brick ;  the 
gatory  in  subsequent  ages.  Some  sects,  as  the  dwellings  are  of  wood  and  are  surrounded  by 
Dunkers,  Mennonites,  Winnebrennerians,  &a.,  gardens.  Shade  trees  are  abundant.  The 
coordinatethe  "washing  of  feet"  with  baptism  streets  we  covered  with  gravel  or  planked; 
and  the  Lord's  snpper,  as  an  ordinance  equally  cobblestone  paving  is  rare.  The  city  is  sup- 
obligatory  and  equally  efficacious.  plied  with  gas,  and  water  is  pumped  up  from 
SACRAMENTO,  one  of  tlie  largest  and  the  Sacramento  river,  and  distributed  through 
most  important  rivers  of  California,  draining  thestreetain  pipes.  The  only  important  publlo 
with  the  San  Joaquin  the  great  central  valley  building  is  the  eapitol,  which  is  not  yet  oom- 
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pleted.— The  town  is  mainly  supported  by  the  be  worth  15,000,000.    In  July,  185i,  the  city 

trade  ofthe  Sacramento  valley,  which  obtainsall  was  visited  by  another  large  coniiagration,  the 

ita  snpplies  and  osports  all  its  produce  through  loss  by  which  was  estimated  at  $650,000.     The 

Sacramento  city.    Steamers  run  every  day  to  capital  was  established  at  Sacramento  by  an 

San  Francisco   and  Marysville,    and   twice   a  act  of  the  legislatare  on  Feb.  26,  1864;  and  in 

week  up  the  Sacramento  river  to  Red  Bluff.  1861  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  oapitol, 

During  1860  there  were  671  arrivals  of  schoon-  the  officers  having  previously  occupied  rented 

erg  and  301  of  sloops  at  Sacramento.    There  buildings.    On  Feb.  3,  1866,  the  railroad  to 

are  25  steamboats  owned  in  the  town.    The  Folsom  was  opened. 

Sacramento  iu  the  dry  season  and  at  low  tide  SACS  AND  F0SE8,  associated  tribes  of  In- 
has  less  than  8  feet  of  water  at  one  place  about  dians,  formerly  occupying  the  country  between 
20  miles  below  San  Francisco,  so  that  only  boats  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  now  es- 
of  light  dran^t  can  be  iised.  A  railroad  20  m.  tablished  in  the  Indian  territory.  These  tribes 
long  runs  to  Folsom,  and  is  being  extended  to  were  united  in  1805.  The  Foses  were  dispos- 
Marysville.  There  are  lines  of  telegraph  con-  sessed  by  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  Jesuits 
necting  Saoramento  with  Los  Angeles,  Yreka,  visited  tiem  aa  early  as  1668. 
Oarson  Oity,  San  Francisco,  and  many  other  SAOY,Abtoi»b  IsAio  8ti.vestrk  ub,  baron, 
points  of  the  State.  The  California  stage  com-  a  French  orientalist  and  author,  born  in  Paris, 
patty,  which  has  its  chief  place  of  business  m  Sept.  21,  1758,  died  Feb.  31, 1838.  As  a  child 
Saoramento,  has  a  capital  of  f  1,000,000.  Stages  he  Htadied  Greek  and  Latin,  and  when  13  years 
start  every  morning  for  Portland  in  Oregon,  of  age  he  conceived  a  taste  for  the  oriental  lan- 
Marysville,  Nevada,  Downieville,  Stockton,  guages,  studied  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Ohaldaic,  Sa- 
Jaoltson,  Mokelumne  Hill,  and  other  leading  maritan,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian,  and  subsequent- 
towns  in  the  ceatral  mining  districts.  All  the  ly  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  (lerman,  and 
supplies  for  Washoe,  and  most  of  those  for  the  finally  Persian  and  Turkish,  In  1783  he  first 
Esmeralda  minittg  districts,  also  go  through  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned  by  ad- 
Sacramento.— The  first  white  settlement  on  the  dressing  to  the  aeholars  of  Germany  ti-ansla- 
aite  of  Saoramento  oity  was  made  in  1839  by  J.  tions  from  the  Hebrew,  accompanied  by  notes 
A.  Sutter,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized  containing  interesting  results  from  his  own  re- 
American  citizen,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  11  searches.  In  1765  he  wrote  a  work  upon  the 
square  leagues  of  land,  in  1941  built  a  fort  ancient  history  of  the  Arabs  and  the  origin  of 
which  he  called  New  Helvetia,  took  the  neigh-  their  literature,  which  however  was  not  pub- 
boring  Indians  into  his  service,  eoHected  a  few  lished  till  more  than  20  years  afterward ;  and 
white  men,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  remote  posi-  in  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
tion  and  the  number  of  his  adherents,  secured  academy  of  inscriptions  to  make  an  extended 
influence  and  importance  in  the  territory.  This  analysis  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  works  in  the 
fort  was  the  first  point  in  California  reached  royfd  library.  He  published  about  this  time  two 
by  immigrants  crossing  the  continent.  In  1848  treatises  on  the  antiquities  of  Persia  and  on  the 
nearly  all  persons  going  to  the  mines  went  up  Arabic  version  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  was 
the  Sacramento  river  in  boats  to  New  Helve-  in  1791  admitted  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
tia,  and  thence  proceeded  by  land.  With  the  and  belles-lettres,  aa  an  honorary  member, 
increase  of  the  mining  population  and  the  gold  During  the  revolution  he  lived  in  the  midst  of 
yield  the  trade  and  importance  of  New  Helve-  his  books,  forgetting  the  world  and  forgotten 
tia  kept  pace,  and  in  Oct.  1843  there  was  an  by  it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  commenced 
auction  sale  of  lots  in  the  town  of  "Sacra-  his  great  work  on  the  religious  system  of  the 
mento,"  which  was  first  named  in  the  adver-  Druses.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
tisement  of  the  sale.  In  Jan.  1649,  the  first  Persian  and  Turkish  in  the  college  of  Prance, 
frame  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Sacramento  was  and  upon  the  reoonstitution  of  the  academy 
commenced,  and  several  months  later  the  set-  was  readmitted  to  his  former  place.  He  was 
tlement  moved  from  Sutter's  fort  down  to  the  also  sent  by  the  government  on  a  literary 
bank  of  the  Sacramento,  where  it  now  is.  The  mission  to  Genoa,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
site  of  the  oity  was  originally  only  about  15  time  he  left  Pfiria.  He  hailed  with  enthnsiaam 
feet  above  low  water  mark,  and  as  the  river  the  return  of  tlie  Bourbons  in  1814.  In  Peb. 
frequently  rises  30  feet,  it  was  subjected  to  1815,  the  king  appointed  him  rector  of  the  uni- 
ovorflow.  In  Jan.  1850,  iu  March,  1853,  and  versity  of  Paris.  In  1822  he  conceived  with 
iu  Jan.  1858,  the  city  was  flooded  so  that  boats  Abel  ESmusat  the  plan  of  bringing  together 
were  used  iu  going  from  house  to  house,  some  the  lovers  of  oriental  literature,  and  henoe  arose 
of  the  stjeets  having  5  feet  of  water  in  them,  the  Asiatic  society,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  houses  being  n  p  d  t  He  continued  till  his  death  con- 
laud  above  the  water  level.  To  prevent  sim  t  tly  t  e,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  political 
!ar  disasters  the  streets  were  filled  in  5  feet  w  te  nd  published  almost  alternately  leam- 
deeff  with  earth,  and  the  oity  surrounded  by  a  d  t  eat  on  nearly  every  branch  of  oriental 
levee,  which  last  alone  saved  the  place  fl'  m  1 1  t  d  brilliant  popular  pamphlets  on 
overflow  during  the  flood  in  the  sprmg  of  1861  pit  1  m  emcnts.  He  lost  in  1835  the  wife 
On  Nov.  3,  1853,  a  conflagration  destroyed  600  wh  h  d  b  n  his  companion  for  50  years,  and 
houses  and  other  property,  in  all  estimated  t  n        t  lly  eeovered  from  the  shock. 
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254                      SADDLE  SADLER 

SADDLE,  a  seat  placed  upon  the  back  of  &  that  period,  whenoTer  they  are  represented  on 
horse  for  the  rider.  It  may  either  be  of  padded  horseback,  are  seated  sideways,  agreeable  to 
leather  hanging  down  each  side  and  girthed  to  the  present  cnstom,"  Side  saddles  for  women 
the  body  of  the  horse,  or,  as  is  more  common,  are  fumiahed  with  two  pommels  in  front,  one 
it  may  be  made  with  a  stout  and  light  frame  of  on  the  left  side  over  which  the  right  leg  is  sup- 
wood  called  the  saddle  tree,  secured  at  the  ported,  and  the  other  on  the  right  to  keep  it 
joints  with  iron,  and  stuffed  with  hMr.  The  from  slipping  over  the  saddle.  For  these  only 
lower  part  that  rests  against  the  horse  is  cov-  one  stirrup  is  required. 

ered  with  stout  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  and  is  SADDUOEES,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect, 

called  the  saddle  pad ;  and  the  upper  parti,  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  the  name  is 

which  forms  the  seat,  is  of  thin  leather,  pi-inci-  deriTed  from  Tzadok,  the  reputed  founder  of 

pally  of  h<^kin,  plain  or  qnilted.    Broad  flaps  the  sect,  who  flourished  in  the  earjy  part  of 

of  heavy  leather,  caUed  skirt  leather,  hang  the  8d  centuiy  B.  0.;  but  Epiphanius  derives 

down  the  sides,  covering  the  girths,  and  inter-  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  tsaddih  (just),  and 

vene  between  the  legsof  the  rider  and  the  sides  says  that  the  followers  of  the  sect  assnmed  this 

ofthehorse.   In  common  riding  saddles  the  top  name  as  they  conMdered  themselves  preSmi' 

of  tlie  seat  is  comparatively  flat,  somewhat  nently  as  the  just.    Both  these  derivations  are 

raised  hehind,  but  very  little  so  in  the  front  uncertain  and  doubtful.    They  appear  in  his- 

end  or  pommel,  which  is  gently  rounded  rather  tory  for  the  first  time  tinder  the  Maccabiean 

than  pointed  over  the  ridge.    The  saddles  of  Jonatlian,  about  144  B.  C.   They  acknowledged 

the  old  cavaliers  were  remarkable  for  their  high  only  the  written  law,  and  rejected  the  obUga- 

peaks  before  and  behind,  the  seat  being  a  deep  tory  character  of  all  traditions ;  they  denied 

ooUow  between  them,  and  thus  very  ■secure,  the  existence  of  spirits  and  angels  in  general, 

This  form  is  still  preferred  by  Spaniards  and  and  held  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and 

Mexicans,  and  commonly  also  for  military  sad-  has  to  eicpect  neither  reward  nor  punishment 

dies,  to  the  pommel  of  which  are  attached  tlie  after  death;  they  also  denied  a  special  provi- 

leather  holsters  for  pistols.    The  McClellan  sad-  dence,  and  made  all  human  actions  soldy  de- 

dle,  used  by  the  U.  S.  cavalry,  is  a  modification  pendent  on  the  free  will  of  men.    The  sect  was 

of  it.    For  iise  in  very  hilly  countries  saddles  never  numerous,  especially  in  comparison  with 

are  furnished,  beside  girths  to  go  under  the  the  Pharisees,  but  highly  influent!^,  as  it  most- 

beUy  of  the  horse,  with  a  breast  strap  and  a  lyreoruiteditselffromtheeducatedand wealthy 

crupper,  and  breechings  especially  for  ladies'  classes.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  distinct  na^ 

saddles.— Saddles  are  not  of  very  ancient  in-  tiooal  esistenee  of  the  Jew^B  the  Sadducees 

vention.    In  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  were  formally  excluded  from  Judfusm,  and 

as    stated  by  Lampridius,  the  horses  of  the  gradually  disappeared ;  but  some  of  their  prin- 

whole  Roman  cavalry  had  beautiful  coverings,  ciplee  were  revived  by  the  sect  of  Caraites.    A 

and  these  appear  to  have  been  employed  gen-  valuable  work  on  the  Sadducees  has  been  writ- 

eraily  by  the  natives  of  the  East.    Xenophon  ten  by  Gi-ossmann,  De  PMlosopMa  Saddmece- 

reproaches  the  Persians  because  they  placed  orvm  (Leipsic,  1836), 

more  clothes  on  the  backs  of  their  horses  than  SADI.    See  Saadi. 

on  their  beds.  These  coverings  appear  to  have  SADLEE,  Sib  Ralph,  an  English  states- 
been  gradually  transformed  into  saddles,  the  man,  bom  inllackney,  Middlesex,  in  1B07,  died 
invention  of  which  Beckmann  thinks  may  be  at  Standon,  Hertfordshire,  March  SO,  1587.  In 
referi'ed  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  his  11th  year  he  attracted  the  notice  of  King 
The  emperor  Theodosius  in  885  by  an  order  Henry  VIIL,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  em- 
restricti^  the  weight  of  those  used  for  post  ployed  in  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses, 
horses  to  60  lbs.  Stirrups  for  supporting  the  and  shared  largely  in  the  rich  spoils  of  that 
feet,  hung  at  the  sides  of  the  saddle,  were  measure.  From  1537  to  1542  he  made  several 
invented  long  after  the  saddle  itself,  as  is  jonrneysto  Scotland  upon  diplomaficmissions, 
supposed  some  time  in  the  6th  century.  Eo-  making  unsuccessful  efforts  to  break  the  dose 
man  youths  were  taught  to  vault  on  horseback,  aJhance  between  Scotland  and  France,  and  to 
and  mounting  blocks  or  stones  wei-e  generally  bring  about  a  marriage  between  the  princess 
provided  along  the  roads  for  the  convenience  Mary  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king 
of  ladies  and  other  persons,  and  portable  stools  named  him  in  his  will  one  of  12  councillors  to 
were  also  used.  People  of  rank  were  assisted  the  16  nobles  to  whom  the  cai-e  of  the  king- 
by  servants,  and  captives  were  sometimes  ig-  dom  was  intmst«d.  Upon  the  accession  of 
nominiously  made  to  stoop  that  their  conquer-  Mary  he  retired  to  his  estat*  near  Hackney, 
ors  might  step  upon  their  backs.  Horses  too  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  tlirone  he  was 
were  trained  to  kneel,  and  spears  or  lances  called  into  the  privy  council,  and  upon  the  im- 
were  furnished  with  a  step  or  projection  or  a  prisonment  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotsin  the  castle 
loop  of  leather  for  the  foot.  The  saddles,  of  Tutbury,  he  was  appointed  her  keeper.  After 
bridles,  and  trappings  used  by  the  English  the  execution  of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
in  the  13th  century  are  represented  by  Strutt  to  pacify  King  James.  The  transactions  of  his 
as  differing  little  from  those  of  the  present  varions  missions  and  other  public  employments 
time,  except  in  the  depth  of  the  seat  of  the  are  recounted  in  his  "State  Papers  and  Letters" 
saddle,    "The  Saxon  and  Norman  women  of  (Edinburgh,  1809). 
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SAFE,  a  strong  bos  or  closet  for  the  preser-  to  a  high  temperature,  the  water  is  gradually 
vation  of  money,  valuable  papers,  &a.,  usually  givoii  up  and  converted  into  steam,  rendering 
made  of  iron,  and  as  nearly  proof  against  fire  latent  a  large  amount  of  heat ;  and  so  long  as 
and  burglars  as  posaible.  Until  the  present  cen-  this  continues  the  contents  of  the  safe'  are  pro- 
tury  the  most  usual  safes  were  boxes  of  oak  or  teeted.  In  testing  the  comparative  value  of 
other  hard  wood,  more  or  less  strengthened  by  different  mixtures,  the  manufacturei-s  observe 
iron  bauds  and  provided  witli  several  locks,  that  so  long  as  steam  appears  no  exneasive  LetJi 
About  the  year  1830  they  were  imported  from  can  reach  the  articles  covered  by  the  prepara- 
France  stiil  more  strongly  made,  the  wooden  tions.  In  a  burning buildingasafe  would  rare- 
bos  being  covered  on  the  outside  with  iron  ly  be  exposed  to  iatense  heat  for  a  longer  time 
plates,  over  which  bands  of  wrought  iron  2  than  would  ha  required  for  the  moisture  of  the 
inches  wide  were  crossed  at  right  angles,  leav-  filling  to  escape  in  steam.  After  this  has  oc- 
ing  between  them  square  spaces.  At  the  cross-  curred  there  is  little  if  any  difference  in  the  com- 
ings laige-headcd  nails  passed  through  the  parativovaluosof  theseveral  nou-combustiblea 
bands,  the  plate,  and  wooden  bos,  and  were  used.  They  would  in  a  continued  high  heat  all 
clinched  on  the  iniide.  The  box  was  finished  soon  become  red-hot,  and  every  thing  combua- 
with  a  sheet  iron  hning  and  furnished  with  a  tible  must  then  become  charred.  In  the  im- 
formidable  lock  with  6  or  8  bolts.  Safes  of  proved  safes  of  Silas  0.  Herring  of  New  York 
this  sort  were  first  made  fire-proof  about  this  Ihedangerofdampness  from  the  fiUingis  guard- 
time  in  Pans  by  introducing  a  layer  of  plaster  ed  against  by  an  inner  sheathing  coated  with 
of  Paris  between  the  mner  and  outer  surfaces,  asphaltum  or  other  cement,  so  as  to  be  imper- 
The  idea  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  vious  to  moisture.  These  safes  display  excel- 
manner  of  constructing  houses  in  France  with  lent  workmanship  and  finish,  and  are  construct- 
the  same  object  of  protection  against  fire,  o  hoi-  ed  of  heavy  iron  specially  prepared  from  the 
low  space  of  5  to  9  inches  between  the  inner  franklinite  iron  of  New  Jersey  on  acoomit  of  its 
and  outer  walls  being  filled  with  a  paste  of  the  superior  hardness.  This  is  for  security  against 
plaster,  which  soon  set  and  became  hard.  The  the  drills  of  burglars ;  and  for  the  same  object 
first  American  safes  that  attained  any  celebrity  a  ateel  plate  back  of  the  outer  iron  plate  has 
were  those  oonstrncted  under  the  patent  of  0.  been  introduced  in  other  safes.  The  locks  are 
J.  Gayler,  issued  in  1833.  They  were  double  of  the  greatest  strength  and  most  ingenioaa 
chests  with  spaces  between  them  for  air,  or  construction.  The  strongest  of  all  safes  is  that 
other  good  noa-oondaotors  of  heat.  The  great  patented  in  1851  by  Lewis  Lillie  of  Troy,  N.  Y,, 
fire  in  New  York  of  1833  gave  rise  to  several  made  of  wrought  and  of  chilled  iron.  The  base 
new  inventions  for  increasing  the  fire-proof  is  a  network  of  wrought  iron  bars  J-  inch  thick 
quality  of  safes.  That  patented  by  Mr.  B.  G.  by  IJ  to  3  inches  wide,  forming  a  complete 
Wilder  of  New  York  obtained  the  precedence,  rectangular  box,  the  front  of  which  only  is 
and  the  safes  made  on  this  plan  are  still  in  ex-  open.  This  bos,  being  filled  with  moulding 
tensive  use  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  sand,  is  itself  placed  in  a  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
They  consist  of  a  double  box  of  wrought  iron  a  space  aU  around  of  IJ  to'2  Inches,  acooi-ding 
plates  strengthened  at  the  edges  with  bar  iron,  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  safe,  and  melt- 
and  in  the  larger  sizes  with  a  bar  across  the  ed  iron  is  run  into  this  space  and  chilled.  The 
centre.  The  apace  between  the  out«r  and  inner  whole  box  is  thus  made  of  one  mass  without 
plates  is  filled  in  with  the  patented  composition  joints,  and  presents  a  smooth  external  surface 
of  plaster  of  Paris  and  mica.  The  use  of  asbes-  of  hardened  iron  impenetrable  by  drills,  and 
tus  with  plaster  of  Paris  has  also  been  patent-  too  solid  to  be  broken  up  by  sledges  and  bars, 
cd.  The  latter  answers  a  very  good  purpose  An  inner  plate  iron  lining  is  introduced,  with  a 
used  alone,  and  other  good  incombustible  non-  space  between  this  and  the  outer  portion  for 
conductors  also  employed  for  filling  are  clay,  plaster  of  Paris.  The  doors  are  oonstrncted 
hydraulic  cement,  and  a  mixture  of  alum,  fire  like  the  rest  of  the  safe,  and  secured  by  a  pow- 
clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk.  The  lat-  eriul  lock  on  the  mental  combination  principle, 
ter  is  the  preparation  employed  in  the  safes  of  and  thoroughly  powder  proof.  (See  Lock.) 
Valentino  and  Butler,  made  in  New  York.  A  The  only  objection  to  these  locks  is  the  chance 
misture  was  patented  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  of  of  losing  the  combination.  This  mishap  oc- 
New  York,  either  of  purealumina,whichhepre-  ourred  at  the  manufacturer's  bank  at  Troy  in 
pared  by  a  cheap  original  method,  and  sulphat«  1858,  giving  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  bur- 
of  alumina  or  alum,  or  of  pure  alumina  and  fire  giar-proof  qualities  of  the  safe,  which  it  then 
clay.  He  found  that  a  perfectly  dry  filling,  Uke  became  necessary  to  break  open,  an  operation 
alumina  alone,  was  not  so  effective  in  withstand-  that  required  the  labor  of  several  workmen  for 
ing  intense  heat  as  a  mixture  containing  water,  10  hours. — Safes  of  the  largest  sizes,  as  now 
either  combined  as  water  of  crystallization  or  constnicted,  are  spacions  closets  fitted  with 
introduced  in  mixing;  the  material  to  a  paste,  shelves  and  drawers,  and  compartments  with 
The  moat  favorite  mixtures  are  of  this  oharac-  strong  locks.  These  safes  are  commonly  built 
ter,  notwithstanding  the  dampness  thus  induced  in  brick  work  during  the  construction  of  the 
often  occaaiona  raouldiness  upon  the  books  and  building  for  which  they  are  designed.  Vaults 
papers,  and  oxidizes  the  iron.  The  reason  for  are  closets  in  brick  or  stone  work  furnished 
this  preference  is,  that  when  the  safe  is  expc^ed  with  iroa  doors  and  iaternal  fittings  like  safes. 
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SAFETY  LAMP.    See  Lamp,  vol.  s.  p.  280.  use  in  phanoacy.    The  soil  most  suitable  ia 

SAFFLOWER,  the  dried  florets  of  ciM-thtm.ua  rather  rich  and  mellow.     The  roots  are  planted 

tiru:toHTt3  (Linn.),  an  annual  plant  of  the  iiatu-  in  June,  8  inches  apart,  and  in  rows  6  inches 

ral  order  eompositm,  having  an  erect  cylindrical  distant  from  each  other.     A  plantation  gener- 

stem  a  foot  or  two  high,  a  little  inelined  to  ally  lasts  3  years  before  needing  renewal;  and 

branch,   and   sessile,   oval,  sharp,  and   spiny  the  average  produce  is  2  lbs.  of  saffron  per 

leaves,  with  compactheads  of  flowersofadeep  acre  for  the  lirst  year,  considerably  more  for 

orange  color.    The  safflower  is  principally  used  the  second,  and  as  mnoli  as24  lbs.  forthe  third, 

as  a  dye  and  in  the  making  of  rouge.  (See  Cab-  The  harvest  is  however  liable  to  great  loss  fi-oin 

THAMUS.)     An  oil,  in  much  repnte  among  the  a  parsaitic  fungus,  which   attacks  the  roots, 

ancients  for  its  laxative  property,  is  extracted  termed  rhizoctonia  by  De  Candolle,  which  so 

ttom  the  seeds,  and  is  still  employed  by  the  rapidly  spreads  over  whole  fields  that  it  exter- 

Asiatics  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  for  ei*  minates  entire  crops.    This  destroyer  is  a  vari- 

ternal  applioaiion.    As  a  lamp  oil  its  use  is  ex-  ously  shaped,  a^tregated,  cartilaginous,  fleshy, 

tensive.    The  seedaareaf^voiite  food  for  birds  light  reddish  brown  tuber  about  an  inch  long, 

of  the  parrot  tribes,  and  have  been  employed  emitting  long,  capillary  roots  or  offiefs,  which, 

medicintdly  in  cases  of  dropsy.    The  plant  is  spreading  in  every  direction,  attach  themselves 

sometimes  introduced  into  the  flower  border.  to  the  saffron  crocus  and  permeate  its  substance. 

SAFFEON,  the  name  of  the  prepared  stig-  Nothing  but  deep  trenching  around  infected 

mas  of  the  croeaa  mtivus,  ■which  grows  wild  districts  has  proved  effectual  in  staying  its 

In  Asia,  but  has  become  naturalized  In  some  ravages.    In  the  United  States  the  saffron  cro- 

parts  of  England.    It  has  a  perennial,  solid,  cus  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens,  being  consid- 

flattened  rhizoma,  usually  cmled   a  bnlbous  ered  a  beautiful  autumnal  border  flower. — Saf- 

root,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fibrous  fron  is  employed  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  dye. 

coat ;  -its  leaves  are  linear,  slightly  revolute,  of  Its  taste  is  of  a  warm,  bitterish  character,  its 

a  deep  green  color  with  a  white  line  along  the  odor  sweet  and  penetrating,  and  its  color  a  rich 

centre,  several  in  number,  and  all  enclosed  in  deep  orange.    Its  action  is  stimulant  and  anti- 

a  membranous  sheath;  the  flower  appears  in  an-  spasmodic,  and  it  is  seldom  exhibited  in  medi- 

tumnbeforethe!eaves,andconsiEtsofaregutar  cine  except  as  a  qualifying  ingredient.     The 

petaloid,  infundibnliform,  bell-shaped  perigone  coloring  matter,  termed  polychroite,  in  allusion 

of  6  divisions ;  the  stamens,  6  in  number,  rise  to  the  diversity  of  tints  it  ia  capable  of  aasum- 

from  the  throat  of  the  perigone,  each  having  a  ing,  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  varies 

threadlike  filament  and  linear  anther ;  the  style  by  the  action  of  different  acids, 

is  very  long  and  filiform,  bearing  a  3-divided,  SAG  HAEBOB,  a  village  and  port  of  entry 

nodding,  scented,  deep  orange  stigma.     For  in  Suffolk  co.,  Long  island,  N,  Y.,  on  an  arm  of 

saffron,  the  flowers  are  picked  just  as  they  are  Gardiner's  bay,  and  lying  partly  in  Easthamp- 

expanding  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  stig-  ton  and  partly  in  Southampton  township ;  pop. 

mas  carefully  extracted ;  the  latter  are  then  in  1855,  2,776.    It  baa  a  good  harbor,  and  is 

dried  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  kiln,  and  by  largely  engaged  in  the  fineries  and  coasting 

accompanying  pressure  between  a  hairy  cloth  trade.     It  contains  the  Sag  Harbor  institute, 

and  several  sheets  of  white  paper  the  mass  is  a  savings  bank  and  a  bank  of  circulation,  2 

converted  into  a  cake,  which  when  thoroughly  newspaper  offices,  a  cotton  flannel  factory,  the 

desiccated  is  ready  for  the  market.    Sometimes  Suffolk  mills,  making  over  10,000  yards  per 

the  stigmas  are  dried  without  pressing,  when  week,  3  dock  factories,  and  6  churches.    The 

the  product  is  calledhay  saffron,  and  ia  consid-  tonnage  of  the  district  in  1859  was  7,2T8,  of 

ered  the  best.     The  high  price  of  saffron  de-  which  6,075  was  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery, 

pends,  as  is  readily  seen,  on  the  smallness  of  SAGA.    See  Icblabd,  Lakqitaob  asb  LriEit- 

the  parts  of  the  flower  employed.    Other  sub-  atuee  of. 

stances  are  however  mixed  with  it,  such  as  the  SAGADAHOCK',  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  formed 
florets  of  the  carthanvut  (see  Saptlowee),  of  from  Lincoln  co.  in  1854,  bordering  on  the 
the  caleniula  offleinalia,  and  even  dried  fibres  Atlantic,  and  intersected  by  the  Kennebec 
of  beef;  buttheseadulterationscan  be  detected  river;  area,  about  300  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
by  maceration,  the  florets  nnrolling  in  water ;  31,790.  Nearly  one  half  the  county  is  com- 
and  the  flesh  may  be  discovered  by  the  pecnliar  posed  of  smafl  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
animal  odor  which  it  gives  ont  in  burning. —  nebeo,  and  it  has  numerous  bays  and  channels. 
The  nse  of  saffron  for  perfuming  and  for  sea-  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  inhabitants  are  largely 
soning  dishes  among  the  ancients  indicates  the  engaged  in  ship  building,  fishing,  and  the  coast- 
antiquity  of  its  cultivation.  In  England,  espe-  ing  trade.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Eennebeo 
cially  near  Walden  in  Esses,  extensive  gardens  and  Portland  railroad.  Capital,  Bath, 
existed  exclusively  devoted  to  saffron  cultiva-  SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  brought  from 
tion,  and  from  thb  circumstance  that  neighbor-  Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  and  used  in  medicine, 
hood  was  called  SaflVon  Wriden.  Other  parts  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  product  of  some  umbel- 
of  Englandhave paid  attention  to  tbiacrop.  Saf-  liferous  plant,  and  WUIdenowis  inclined  to  re- 
fron  is  now  chiefly  imported  from  France,  Spain,  gard  this  as  &  ferula.  Its  properties  were 
and  other  countries  ofsouthern  Europe,  although  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by 
the  English  saffron  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  for  Hippocrates,  Diosoorides,  and  Pliny,    It  is  re- 
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ceired  in  agglutinated  fragmentB  of  brownish  of  Okhotsk.  The  inhahitants  are  few  in  num- 
and  reddish,  yellow  colors,  of  consistence  like  her,  and  scarcely  any  signs  of  tliem  are  found 
was,  of  a  garlicky  odor,  leas  disagreeable  than  on  the  E.  side.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  flah. 
that  of  asatotida,  and  of  a  hot,  nauseous,  bitter-  (See  Amus.)  Some  Japanese  haTe  settled  on 
iah  taste.  Analyzed  by  Brandes,  it  was  found  the  S.  end  of  Saghalien,  and  Chinese  or  Man- 
to  consist  of  resin  50  per  cent.,  gum  with  cal-  tchoos  at  the  N. 

careonsBalts32.5,  volatile  oil  3.5,  baasorine  4.3,  SAGINAW,  a  river  of  Michigan,  which  ia 
malate  and  phosphate  of  lime  1.1,  water  4.5,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Flint  and 
impurities  4.3.  It  is  a  moderate  stimulant,  in-  Shiawassee,  and  flowing  neai'ly  N.  falls  into 
termediato  in  its  properties  between  asafcetida  Saginaw  bay.  Its  branches  and  tributaries, 
and  galbanum.  flowing  from  all  points,  drain  nearly  the  whole 
SAGE  (safoja  officinalis,  Linn.),  a  low,  shrub-  of  the  lower  peninsula.  The  main  stream  is 
by,  aromatic  plant,  of  the  natural  order  lami-  about  30  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  for  the 
ooeie,  estenaively  used  for  culinary  purposes,  largest  steamere  to  Saginaw  City,  24  m. 
It  has  a  perenni^  root ;  a  half- woody,  irregular  SAGINAW,  an  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  bounded 
stem,  branching  on  all  sides;  hoary,  crenulate,  N.E.  by  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  drdned 
and  wrinkled  leaves ;  deciduous  bracts  at  the  by  the  Saginaw  river  and  itsaffluents,  tiieElint, 
base  of  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  spikes,  Shiawassee,  Tittibawassee,  Cass,  and  Sheboy- 
their  calyces  subcampanulate  with  spiny  teeth,  gan;  area,  1,030  sg.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,609 ; 
the  corollas  of  a  violet  purple  color,  sometimes  in  1860,  12,683.  Tba  Burfece  is  level  or  gently 
rosy  or  pale  reddish  white,  and  the  seeds  nndulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  prin- 
smooth  and  brown.  The  gardoa  or  officinal  cipal  exports  are  fish  and  pine  lumber.  It  has 
sage  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  kitchen.  Mo-  abundant  water  power,  and  num.erous  saw 
dicinally  exhibited,  its  infusion  makes  a  good  mills.  Capital,  Saginaw  City, 
gargle,  and  a  tea  of  its  steeped  leaves  is  often  SAGINAW  BAY,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron, 
used  in  fevers.  It  ia  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  largest  of  the  numerous  baysindenting 
cuttings,  or  division  of  the  roots.  When  plant-  the  coast  of  the  Michigan  peninsula.  It  is  sit- 
ed out,  the  plants  should  be  at  least  6  inches  uated  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  60  m.  long 
apart.  A  dry,  warm,  and  moderately  fei-tile  by  30  broad  at  the  widest  part,  and  has  sever^ 
soil  is  best  suited  to  it.    It  is  a  native  of  the  good  harbors. 

south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  long  cultivated,  SAGO    (m  Malay,  Javanese,   and  all  the 

There  are  many  other  species,  some  of  which  other  languages  .of  the  Indian  archipelago, 

are  highly  ornamental  and  esteemed  by  florists,  sagu),  a  farinaceous  substance  prepared  from 

such  as  the  splendid  sage  (S.  splendens),  from  the  pith  of  dififerent  species  of  palms  and  cycae 

Mesico,  with  large  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers,  growing  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  In- 

equally  well  adapted  to  the  greenhouse  and  dian  ocean.  The  palms  that  pi-odncetlie  largest 

the  open  border ;  the  scarlet  sage  {S.  coceinea\  quantities  of  sago  are  the  eagvg  Imvis  and  S, 

with    smaller  but   handsome  blossoms ;    the  lemina.    Of  the  latter,  the  Malay  sago  palm, 

open-oorolled  sage  {S.  patens),  with  taU,  open  Koxbnish  speaks  as  the  tree"the  pith  of  which 

spikes  of  very  large  mazarine  bine  blossoms;  ia  the  staff  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 

the  bracteatcd  sage  (5,  imtolueratd),  with  thick,  luccas,"    The  other  furnishes  moat  of  the  sago 

obtuse  spifcos  of  reddish  parpie  flowers ;  the  of  commerce,  which  is  exported  chiefly  from 

clary  {S.  actarea),  with  large,  beantiful,  purplish  Sii^apore.    It  is  prepared  in  the  state  of  raw 

green,  deciduons  bracts.    The  species  are  all  sago  meal,  sago  flour,  and  granulated  sago.  The 

labiate-flowered,  and  none  of  injurious  proper-  first  is  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows, 

ties ;  they  range  for  the  most  part  between  iat.  Just  before  the  appearance  of  the  flower  bud, 

iO"  and  50°  N.  when  the  farina  or  starch  is  most  abundant, 

SAGE,  Ahtoinb  RbnS  Lb.    See  Lb  Sage.  and  a  whitish  dust  is  seen  covering  the  leaves, 

SAGHALIEN,  Tahaeai,  or  Kkafto,  an  isl-  the  tree  is  felled  and  cut  into  lengths  of  9  or 

land  of  Asia  lately  annexed  to  Russia,  lying  off  7  feet.    One  adeof  each  of  these  pieces  is  split 

the  coast  of  Mantchooria,  bounded  N.  and  E,  by  off  down  to  the  pith,  and  this  is  taken  out  ex- 

the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  8.  by  the  strait  of  La  P6-  cept  a  portion  at  each  end.    Into  the  trough 

rouse,  which  divides  it  fi-om  the  island  of  Yesso,  thus  formed  the  pith  is  returned,  mised  with 

and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Tartary,  which  separates  water,  and  beaten  with  a  piece  of  wood.    The 

it  from  die  continent;  extreme  length  about  woody  flbres  float  and  are  separated,  and  the 

600  m.,  breadth  ISO  m.;  area,  30,000  sq,  m.  The  meal  subsides.     Being  several  times  washed 

coasts  are  much  indented,  but  there  are  very  with  water,  the  meal  may  be  moulded  into 

few  good  harbors,    A  chain  of  mountains  ex-  cakes  and  dried  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of  the  na- 

tends  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  to  tives ;  or  it  is  put  in  baskets  made  of  the  palm 

about  the  centre,  few  of  the  summits  exceeding  leaves,  and  if  to  be  kept  some  time,  these  are 

5,000  feet  in  height,  though  they  are  covered  sunk  under  fresh  water,  in  which,  protected 

with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  from  the  air,  it  is  prevented  from  souring.     It 

centre  of  the  island  is  low  and  swampy,  but  is  stated  that  500  or  600  lbs.  of  the  meal  ara 

becomes  elevated  toward  the  N.     The  climate  sometimes  obtained  from  a  single  tree.     The 

is  cold,  and  fogs  are  very  prevalent.     Whales  sago  flour  is  prepared  by  repeated  sifting  and 

frequent  the  strait  of  La  P^rouse  and  the  sea  washing,  and  it  is  commonly  bleached  with 
VOL.  XIV. — 17 
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chloride  of  lime.  Thegranulatedsagoiaformed  ed  the  extreme  left,  and  adyocated  the  law  of 
b?  rubbing  a  paste  of  the  meal  through  sieves,  amortization.  The  coup  dPetut  of  Gen.  O'Don- 
from  which  the  grains  are  usually  received  ttell  in  18S6  led  to  his  retnm  to  private  life, 
upon  a  heated  iron  anrface.  The  best  prepared  8AGUENAY,  a  large  river  of  Canada  "East, 
forma  grains  as  large  aa  pin  heads,  whitish  usually  regarded  as  formed  by  two  oatlets  of 
tinged  with  light  brown,  and  sometimes  trans-  the  lake  of  St.  John,  though,  if  tie  affluents 
lucent.  This  is  known  as  pearl  sago,  and  the  of  the  lake  were  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of 
darker  colored  as  brown  or  common  sago,  the  ilver,  as  they  ^ould  be,  its  sources  would 
They  ai'e  without  odor,  and  have  but  little  be  found  far  up  the  Laurentian  range,  near 
taste.  In  cold  water  common  sago  is  not  solu-  Laie  Abbitibbe.  From  the  junction  of  the 
hie,  and  pearl  sago  only  partially  so ;  but  in  two  outlets,  9  m.  below  the  lake,  the  Saguenay 
boiling  water  they  both  dissolve  and  form  a  flows  in  a  S.  E.  coai-se,  with  a  stream  from  -J 
thick  starch-like  solution,  which  is  a  delicate  to  3  m.  in  width,  at  first  between  gently  slop- 
article  of  food  or  diet  for  children  and  invalids,  ing  banks ;  but  below  Grand  hay  it  forces  ita 
A  factitious  sago,  prepared  from  potato  starch,  way  through  dark,  frowning,  perpendicular 
is  largely  sold  ia  Germany  and  Fi-ance.  It  can  cliffs  of  granite  and  syenite,  one  of  them,  Cape 
be  detected  and  distinguished  from  the  genu-  Ti'inity,  towering  up  1,600  feet  above  the  river, 
ine  sago  by  niioroacopio  esamination  only.  and  another  near  it,  called  Pointe  d'Eternitfi, 
BAG08KIN.  See  Zt^ao^rs.  still  more  lofty.  The  depth  of  the  river  is 
SAGEA,  Eamok  db  la,  a  Spanish  writer  on  remarkable.  At  the  point  jitst  named,  84  m. 
political  economy  and  physical  science,  born  from  its  mouth,  there  is  a  recess  or  bay  which, 
in  Oorunna  in  1798.  He  was  educated  at  Ma-  by  actual  measurement,  is  1\  m.  in  depth ;  and 
drid,  and  in  1820  appointed  director  of  the  at  another  point,  a  Uttle  lower  down,  called 
botanical  garden  at  Havana,  and  professor  of  St.  Jean's  bay,  the  depth  is  IJ  m.  Its  aver- 
agrieultural  botany;  he  had  also  the  charge  of  age  depth  in  mid-channel,  according  to  Ad- 
&  t^m  school.  In  1833  he  made  the  tour  of  niiral  Bayfield,  is  146  fathoms.  It  is  navi- 
the  United  States,  and  in  1835  returned  to  Eu-  gable  for  steamboats  for  75  m.  from  its  mouth 
rope,  visited  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  finally  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  above  that  point 
aettled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  elected  oorre-  the  rapids  prevent  naTigation,  andat  low  water 
Bponding  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and  a  bar  about  60  m.  from  its  mouth  prevents 
political  sciences.  In  1881  he  had  published  large  vessels  from  ascending.  Its  mouth  at 
Historia  economiea,  politica  y  estadistiea  de  la  Tadousao  ia  180  m.  below  Quebec,  and  280 
isla  d6  Cvha  {4to.,  Havana),  which  he  after-  above  Anticosti  island.  Its  scenery  is  hardly 
ward  reciBt  and  enlarged  under  the  title  of  surpassed  in  grandeur  in  America. 
SUtoria  fisica,  politiea  y  natural  de  la  isla  de  SAGUENAY,  a  county  of  Canada  East,  lymg 
Cuba  (3  vols.  fol.  with  plates,  Paris,  188T-'42),  along  th»  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  best  genera!  account  of  the  island  yet  writ-  extending  to  its  mouth ;  area,  about  65,000  sq. 
ten.  During  his  travels  in  Europe  and  Amer-  m. ;  pop,  about  2,000.  This  county  was  for 
ica  he  visited  most  of  the  benevolent  institu-  some  time  after  1851  the  county  of  Tadousa^ 
tions  of  the  two  continents,  and  his  oliservations  the  old  county  of  Sagnenay  having,  by  act  of 
on  those  of  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Bel-  parliament  in  1868,  received  the  name  of  Char- 
^um  ai'e  given  in  Cineo  mese)  en  loa  Eitadog  levoix.  The  judicial  district  of  Saguenay  in- 
Unidos  (8yo.,  Paris,  1836)  and  Voyage  en  Eol-  dudes  the  counties  of  Sagnenay,  Charlevoix, 
iim4a  et  en  Belgique  (3  vols.  8vo.,  188B).  Ee-  and  Chicontimi,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
turning  to  Spain,  he  devoted  himself  from  trict  isMurrayBay  orSt.fitienne.  The  county 
1840  to  1848  to  the  discussion  of  practical  ques-  of  Saguenay  has  very  few  settlements,  being 
tions  of  political  economy,  gave  a  course  of  mostly  forest.  The  small  towns  on  the  St. 
lectures  on  social  economy  at  the  Athenteum  in  Lawrence  are,  however,  among  the  oldest  in 
Madi-id,  and  edited,  with  M.  Rufino,  a  weekly  British  America.  Tadouaac,  at  the  mouth  of 
review,  "The  Commercial  Guide,"  and  a  the  Saguenay,  a  post  of  the  Hudson's  bay  com- 
monthly  "Review  of  Material  and  Moral  In-  panj,  dates  back  to  tie  16th  century,  and  its 
terests."  On  the  ffdl  of  Louis  Philippe  he  went  little  Oatholio  church  ia  said  to  be  the  oldest 
to  Paris,  and  at  once  avowed  himself  a  social-  in  America. 

ist,  and  within  the  next  two  years  published  8AGUHTUM,  or  Saotjutus,  an  ancient  town 
(beside  a  great  number  of  newspaper  and  re-  of  Spain,  the  ruins  of  which,  consisting  of  a 
Tiew  articles)  T  works  on  social  reform,  the  theatre  and  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  are  still  visi- 
orgauization  of  labor,  banks  for  the  people,  ble  at  Murviedro  in  tie  province  of  Valencia, 
&c.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Spain,  which  he  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Palancia  (anc.  Pit- 
represented  on  the  international  jury  of  the  lantias)  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  founded, 
great  exhibition  at  London  in  1851,  and  pub-  accoi-ding  to  tradition,  by  a  Greek  colony  from 
fished  a  work  on  the  Spanish  products  sent  to  Zacynthns  (Zante),  who  named  it  after  their 
the  exhibition,  and  some  considerations  on  native  island,  was  built  on  an  eminence  in  the 
Spanish  industry.  In  1864  he  was  elected  to  midst  of  a  fertile  region,  and  became  early  im- 
the  cortes,  and  took  his  place  among  the  par-  portant  as  a  commercial  emporium,  but  owes 
tisans  of  O'Donnell,  advocating  the  royal  pre-  its  celebrity  in  history  to  its  siege  and  destruo- 
rogative;  but  on  economical  questions  he  join-  tion  by  Hannibal,  which  was  uie  opening  of 
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the  2tl.  Punio  war.  It  waa  rebuilt  by  the  Eo-  1,000  feet  ahore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  routa 
mans  and  rnarfe  a  colony.  The  name  of  the  then  ascends  about  500  feet  higher,  and  over  a 
modern  tuwn  on  its  site  is  derived  from  muri  sandy  region  varying  in  height  from  1,000  to 
veterei  (old  walls).  3,300  feet  continues  to  the  mountainous  conn- 
SAHAKA,  the  great  desert  of  S".  Afrioft.  try  between  Ghat  and  Air,  where  is  a  wa'dy  at 
Ooramsncing  upon,  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  a  height  of  3,956  feet,  amid  momitain  peaks  of 
on  the  W.  and  approaching  in  its  range  across  about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Farther  S.  the  al- 
the  continent  the  8.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  titude  of  the  region  is  supposed  to  be  about 
in  Tripoli  and  Barca,  it  extends  beyond  the  1,900  feet.  Similar  features  are  developed  by 
Nile  to  the  E.  limits  of  Africa,  whi2e  from  N.  the  explorations  of  Vogel  in  the  E.  part ;  and 
to  S.  it  covers  at  least  IS  degrees  of  latitude —  his  conclusions  in  the  neighborhood  of  BOma 
from  lat.  80"  to  16°  N".  Its  whole  extent  is  es-  in  1858  were  that  the  great  desert  is  one  vast 
timated  in  round  numbers  at  8,000  m.  in  length  plateau  formation  of  the  general  height  of  from 
and  1,000  in  width.  Under  other  names  the  1,200  to  1,500  feet.  The  natives  of  this  por- 
desert  region  is  traced  E.  through  Arabia,  Per-  tion  report  high  mountainous  tracts  near  the 
sifl,  and  central  Aaia,  even  to  the  confines  of  S.  border  of  the  desert ;  and  two  ranges  in 
China,  maintaining  throughout  this  vast  extent  particular  are  spoken  of,  the  Borghoo  and  the 
of  about  130°  of  longitude,  and  6,000,000  or  Madsohnoga,  which  are  so  elevated  that  the 
'r,000,000  sc[.  m.,  the  same  general  features,  natives  dress  in  furs.  Tibesti  is  a  high  moun- 
TJntil  the  recent  explorations  of  Earth,  Over-  taiu  N.  E.  of  Bilnia,  celebrated  among  the  Tib- 
weg,  Richardson,  and  Vogel,  very  erroneous  boos  for  the  wildness  of  its  rocky  fastnesses, 
impressions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  true  char-  which  to  them  are  a  secure  place  of  refuge 
aoter  of  the  great  African  desert.  The  reports  fi'om  the  attacks  of  their  enemies  the  Tuariks. 
of  those  who  have  accompanied  the  caravans  in  These  live  among  other  moantainous  districts 
their  long  journeys  from  Morocco  or  Tunis  to  further  W.,  where  on  account  of  the  elevation 
Tuubuctoo  ;  from  Tripoli  to  Air,  or  to  Lafee  of  the  country  the  climate  requires  them  to  be 
Tcbid  both  oa  the  8.  margin  of  the  desert  in  clad  in  woollens  and  furs.  The  greatest  es- 
oentral  Africa;  or  from  Barca  and  Cairo  to  the  pause  of  sand  and  salt  desert  appears  to  be 
upper  1  egions  of  the  Nile,  are  all  taken  up  rather  found  between  Tuat  and  Timbnotoo,  and  thence 
with  accounts  of  the  dreariness  and  dangers  at-  still  further  toward  the  Atlantic.  Over  these 
tending  the  crossing  of  the  sandy  tracts,  and  the  wastes  are  found  marine  shells  of  recent  spe- 
rehcf  afforded  by  the  occasional  oases,  than  of  cies,  showing  that  at  no  very  remote  geological 
the  more  familiar  features'of  the  hills,  moun-  period  the  jriains  formed  the  bed  of  Uie  ocean, 
tuns  and  valleys  that  occupy  the  lai^er  portion  Even  within  the  historic  period  the  surface  of 
of  the  area  included  in  the  desert.  Low  plains  some  portions  has  undergone  no  slight  changes, 
covered  with  drifting  sands,  their  desolation  the  ruins  of  unknown  cities  being  known  to  lie 
olten  even  increased  by  wide-spread  coatings  buried  beneath  the  sands:  and  where  were 
of  salt  and  varied  by  vast  fields  of  naked  once  fertile  territories,  nothing  is  now  to  be 
rock  upon  which  the  traveller  might  pass  for  seen  but  the  driving  sand.  Occasionally  a  real 
(ia>  1  together  without  seeing  a  grain  of  sand,  island  of  verdure,  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  is  met 
made  up  the  general  idea  entertained  of  the  with,  where  around  cool  springs  of  water  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  But  while  all  these  are  met  date  palm  flourishes  with  acacias  and  ferns,  and 
with  the  travellers  named  above  describe  the  the  exuberance  of  the  tropical  animated  nature 
great  Sahara  as  a  region  of  elevated  plateaus  is  recognized  in  the  various  forras  of  lions,  pan- 
nsmar  up  into  mountains  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet  thei-s,  gazelles,  reptiles,  and  birds.  But  for  the 
m  height,  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  camel,  well  termed  in  oriental  language  "  tlie 
and  by  immense  sandy  tracts.  Ascending  from  .ship  of  the  desert,"  these  wastes  would  be  im- 
the  Mediterranean  in  Tripoli  or  Barca,  the  sum-  passable  to  man.  At  certwn  seasons  it  is  now 
mit  of  the  Gharian  plateau  is  reached  at  the  crossed  on  the  routes  named  and  some  others 
height  of  2,000  feet,  whence  it  gradually  slopes  by  large  caravans  of  traders.  At  times  the 
away  to  500  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  be-  dreaded  S.  wind  called  the  simoom  comes  upon 
low  the  level  of  the  sea.  Beyond  rises  the  them  with  temble  fury.  The  burning  sands  roll 
long  range  of  table  land  called  the  Hainadah,  on  in.  vast  clouds,  dm'keniug  the  air  and  over- 
stretching E.  and  W.,  which  for  130  m.  to-  whehningeveryohjectintherangeofthestorm. 
ward  the  B.  maintains  an  elevation  of  1,300  The  camels  and  travellers  throw  themselves 
to  1,600  feet.  Toward  the  N.  W.,  near  Sokna,  upon  the  ground  and  hide  their  heads  nntil  it 
this  stony  table  land  passes  into  the  so  called  has  passed.  The  greatest  calamity  is  eshaus- 
Black  mountains,  or  Jehel-es-Soudy,  and  in  tion  of  the  supplies  of  water  and  failure  to  find 
the  other  direction  between  Moorzook  and  more.  The  bleached  bones  of  many  thousand 
Egypt  it  breaks  into  huge  cliffs  called  El-Ha-  animals  and  men  who  have  perished  from  this 
roiy.  Toward  the  Mediterranean  the  whole  cause  now  lie  in  the  sands.  In  1805  a  caravan 
range  is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  walls  of  of  3,000  persons  and  1,800  camels  was  thus  de- 
bare  rock  that  bound  the  plateaus.  Between  stroyed. — The  great  desert  owes  its  sterility 
the  Hamadah  plateau  and  the  Moorzook  pla-  chiefly  to  its  geographical  position  in  a  tropical 
teau  are  dry  channels,  called  wadys,  at  eleva-  climate  and  under  the  lee,  as  regards  the  pi'e- 
tious  of  600  to  TOO  feet,  and  small  deserts  of  vailing  N.  E.  trades,  of  vast  territories  in  Eu- 
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rope  and  Asia  from  which  tiese  winds  coilecfe  eipeditioTi  under  M.  Kenan,  and  important  an- 
little  moisture.  E^en  ia  their  passage  acroes  tiquarian  discoveries  mode. — Saida  or  Sidon  is 
the  Mediterranean  tie  quantity  furnished  to  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  great- 
them.must  be  very  small  by  reason  of  its  nar-  grandson  of  Noah,  Tyre  was  one  of  its  ear- 
rowness;  and  any  excess  is  soon  parted  with  liest  colonies,  which  soon  eclipsed  it  in  mari- 
aa  the  winds  strike  the  mountains  on  the  S,  time  power.  As  early  as  the  Jewish  conquest 
coast  of  tliis  sea.  Beaching  the  heated  plateaus  of  Palestine  it  was  sumamed  the  Great  (_Eab- 
beyond,  the  capacity  of  the  wr  to  retain  moist-  haK),  and  its  rule  at  that  time  and  later  ex- 
ure  is  greatly  increased  by  its  aeoess  of  tem-  tended  over  the  if.  W.  part  of  that  country,  as 
perature,  and  any  vapors  or  clouds  disappear  well  as  Fhoscicia.  It  subsequently  submitted 
as  the  moisture  present  passes  into  the  invisi-  to  the  supremacy  of  Tyre,  was  conquered  by 
bio  state.  To  the  S.  of  the  desert  is  the  ridny  Shalmaneser  in  720  B.  C,  was  annexed  to  the 
equatorial  beit,  which  in  Africa  receives  its  Babylonian  and  Persian  empires,  supported  the 
supplies  chiefly  from  the  S.  E.  trades;  and  the  latter  by  its  fleets,  and  after  a  revolt  in  351 
great  desert  is  beyond  their  influence  to  the  N",  agfunst  Artaxerses  Ochus  was  betrayed  by  its 
except  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  feed  the  own  king,  when  the  inhabit«nts  destroyed  the 
Nile,  the  only  river  Qiat  traverses  the  barren  city  and  their  own  lives  by  fire.  Having 
region.  In  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  been  rebuilt,  it  submitted  withont  resistance 
desert,  however,  rains  do  occasionally  fall,  and  to  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  sueccMors, 
even  produce  torrents  of  water  that  suddenly  With  the  whole  of  Phcenicia  it  was  finally  an- 
pour  down  with  fiiry  into  the  valleys,  and  al-  nesed  to  the  Roman  empire.  St.  Paul  touched 
most  as  suddenly  disappear.  The  character  at  its  port  on  his  voyage  to  Eome.  It  was  4 
of  the  geological  formaUone  is  also  unfavorable  times  taken,  plundered,  and  dismantled,  be- 
for  fertility.  The  vast  bodies  of  siUoious  sand  tween  A.  D.  1111  and  1291,  and  bombarded  by 
affbrdlittleorno  nutriment  to  vegetable  growth,  the  allied  French  and  English  fleete  in  1840, 
and  their  unstable  nature  is  entirely  opposed  8AI-G0N,  or  Sai-oifb,  a  city  of  Anam  in 
to  its  development.  Even  in  minerid  pro-  Cochin  China,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
ductions  the  desert  maintains  its  character  as  Chiampa,  on  the  river  Sai-gon,  35  m.  from  its 
a  barren  waste.  No  useful  products  are  ob-  mouth;  pop.  variously  estimated  from  30,000 
tained  from  it  except  the  salt,  which  is  Iwgely  to  120,000.  Sai-gon  consists  of  two  separate 
collected  by  the  caravans,  and  sold  in  the  Soo-  towns  connected  by  a  navigable  river  and  a 
dan  regions.  As  would  seem  from  its  position  good  road  2  m.  long.  The  citadel  is  built  after 
and  surface,  the  hottest  portions  of  the  earth  the  European  model ;  it  was  begun  by  a  French 
are  tobefonnd  on  this  desert  range.  .In  the  engineer  in  1790,  but  has  never  been  completed, 
portions  contained  in  Mesopotamia  the  ther-  The  naval  yai-d  and  arsenal  at  Sai-gon  are  the 
mometer  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  133°  in  the  largest  in  the  empire.  The  i-oval  palace  is  built 
shade  and  to  156°  in  the  sun ;  and  for  the  of  brick,  and  there  are  two  large  Chinese  pa- 
month  of  July  the  mean  temperature  is  esti-  godas  in  the.V.  part  of  the  city.  The  Cam- 
mated  at  901-°.  (See  Isothbemals.)  bodia  river  eommunioates  with  the  Sai-gon  by 
SAIDA  (ano.  Sidon),  a  town  of  Syria  in  the  a  canal  25  m.  long  and  12  feet  deep.  The  city 
paahalio  of  Acre,  18  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Beyroot,  was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  French 
on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  a  promontory  projecting  under  Admiral  Chamer,  Feb,  24-'5, 1861. 
intotheMediterranean;  fat,  83°84'N.,  long.  85°  SAIL,  a  sheet  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  used 
21'  E. ;  pop.  10,000,  principally  Moslems  and  by  vessels  to  catch  the  wind,  by  which  they 
Greeks.  It  has  6  great  khans  or  caravansa-  are  propelled  through  the  water.  Sails  of  some 
ries.  The  harbor  was  filled  up  by  the  emir  sort  of  material  have  been  used  from  very 
Fakhr  ed-Deeninthel7th  century.andianow*  remote  times.  The  vessels  of  the  ancient 
only  accessible  for  boats.  A  ruinous  old  castle,  Egyptians  were  provided  with  square  sails, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  the  begin-  some  of  which  appear  in  their  i-epresentations 
ning  of  the  Christian  era,  occupies  a  large  arti-  to  have  been  made  of  papyms,  and  others  are 
ficial  rook  or  mole  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  said  to  have  been  of  white  linen.  Ezekiel,  in 
and  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge  of  the  lamentation  of  Tyre,  zsvii.  7,  says :  "  Fine 
B  arches.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Sidon  are  linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was 
about  a  m.  inland.  OnJan.30, 1855,  asarcoph-  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail." 
agus  was  discovered  among  these  ruins,  with  Some  of  the  sails  were  highly  decorated  with 
a  Phcenioian  inscription  22  lines  in  length,  in-  purple  borders  and  rich  colors,  as  well  as  em- 
dicating  that  it  had  been  the  resting  place  of  broidered  with  fanciful  devices.  The  ship  of 
Ashmunazer,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  at  a  date,  the  admiral,  like  that  in  which  Antony  and 
as  would  seem  from  the  enumeration  of  his  Cleopatra  went  to  the  battle  of  Actinm,  was 

?3sse88ion8,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Joshna.  distinguished  by  purple  sails.  They  were  sus- 
his sarcophagus  is  now  deposited  in  the  pended  from  a  long  yard  that  crossed  the  head 
Louvre  at  Paris.  In  1854  a  number  of  pots  of  of  the  mast,  and  were  ftirled  up  to  it  when  not 
gold  coin,  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  use.  The  galleys  of  the  ancient  Eomans  had 
were  disentombed  here;  the  whole  amount  sails  of  cotton  and  of  linen  of  the  same  form, 
was  ofthe  value  of  about  $40,000,  The  ancient  and  others  triangular,  which  also  hung  from  a 
Eeeropolis  was  excavated  in  1860  by  the  French  yard,  and  terminated  below  in  a  point.     Ctesar 
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describes  those  belongiag  to  the  vessels  of  the  The  sail  serves  very  well  as  a,  fore-and-aft  sail. 

Gallic  Veneti  as  made  of  stins  and  of  a  thm  The  great  superiority  in  the  rig  of  American 

pliant  leather.     The  sails  of  tliese  early  periods  fore-and-aft  vessels,  by  which  they  have  been, 

appear  to  have  been  merely  accessory  to  the  able  to  attain  the  highest  speed  of  sailing  craft, 

oars,  and  not  adapted  for  nse  esoept  with  a  free  is  in  the  great  spread  of  their  sails,  their  skilful 

wind.    Rude  nations  have  employed  coarser  cut,  and  perfect  stretch,  which  causes  them  to 

materials  like  mats  for  sails,  ana  such  are  still  keep  full  while  their  plane  is  more  nearly  in  a 

to  be  seen  in  the  East  Indian  seas. — Sail-mak-  line  with  tlio   wind   than  could  formerly   be 

ing  is  carried  to  great  pei-faetion  in  modera  practised, 

times  as  regards  the  materials  employed,  the        SAILER,  Johans  Miohahl,  a  Eoman  Catho- 

workmanship,  and  lie  best  form  of  the  dif-  lie  theologian,  born  in  Aresing,  Bavaria,  Nov. 

fcrent  sails.    Ships  are  now  provided  with  a  17,   1751,  died   in   Ratisbon,  May  30,  1832. 

great  number  of  sails,  instead  of  the  single  one  Aiter  filling  the  theological  chair  at  Ingolstadt, 

or  at  most  four  carried  by  the  Roman  galleys.  Dillingen,  and  Landshnt,  he  was  in  1831  ap- 

The  larger  are  made  of  the  heaviest  No.  1  can-  point«d  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Eatis- 

vas,  while  the  smaller  are  formed  of  lighter  ton,  in  1835  provost,  and  in  1839  bishop  of 

varieties  running  to  No,  8  of  the  same  material,  that  see.    His  most  extensively  circulated  work 

known  as  duck  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  is    the    OebetlmcJi  far  hiOwlUeke    Christen 

The  strips  of  cloth  are  sewed  together  with  ("Prayer  Book  for  Catholic  Christians").    A 

twine,  usudly  with   a  double   seam,  and  the  consplete  edition  of  his  writings  was  published 

patterns  are   skilfully  out  for  a  smooth  and  in  40  vols,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 

oven  fit.  The  edges  are  bound  ai-ound  with  a  J.  Widmer  (Solzbach,  1830-'42). 
rope  called  a  bolt  rope  to  take  the  strain  from  SAILING-.  See  Naviqatiok, 
the  canvas,  and  in  each  cornep  an  iron  ring  or        SAINFOIN  {ondbrychis  aatwa,  De  Lamarck), 

thimble  is  inserted  and  held  fast  by  a  rope  n  fodder  plant  of  the  natural  order  %«mi«(M(e, 

called  a  cringle,  which  goes  round  the  outer  growing  spontaneously  on  the  calcareous  moum- 

conoave  surface  of  the  ring,  and  is  spliced  each  tains  of  middle  and  southern  Europe.   Its  roots 

end  into  the  bolt  rope.    Through  these  rii^s  are  perennial,  and  are  capable  of  penetrating 

are  passed  the  ropes,  called  eaiings,  by  which  to  a  great  depth ;  its  stems  recumbent  or  near- 

the  sail  is  stretched  or  bent  to  its  place.    The  ly  upriglit,  3  or  3  feet  long ;  its  leaves  smooth 

same  contrivance  is  repeated  at  one  or  two  and  pinnate,  each  consisting  of  9  to  15  leaflets, 

places  on  the  edge  of  the  sail,  that  it  may  be  which  are  opposite  andacute;  the  flower  stallsa 

shortened  in  single  or  double  reefing;  and  on  are  axillary,  ascending,  and  longer  than  the 

the  line  horizontally  with  these  earings  short  leaves ;  the  flowers  ai'e  in  tapering  spikes  of  a 

lengths  of  cord,  called  reef  points,  are  secured  beautiful  pink  color,  and  expand  in  June  and 

through  the  sail  and  hang  loosely  on  eath  side,  July.    The  plant  has  been  long  cultivated  in 

which  are  used  when  the  sail  is  reefed  to  tie  France,  whence  we  obtain  its  common  name, 

around  the  part  which  is  taken  in.— Sails  may  It  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  about  the 

be  classed  as  square  sails  and  as  fore-and-aft  middle  of  the  17tli  century,  and  attempts  have 

sails.    The  former  hang  by  the  earings  from  been  made  to  rwse  it  in  various  parte  of  the 

yards,  and  are  drawn  out  by  the  lower  comers  United  States,  but  with  little  success.  It  grows 

or  clews  to  the  ends  of  the  yards  below.     They  best  in  dry  and  chalky  soils,  and  thrives  only 

are  made  to  swing  partly  round  with  the  yards  where  there  is  an  abundant  admixture  of  lime, 

so  as  to  present  their  surface  to  a  side  wind ;  In  most  particulars  it  resembles  lucern.    (Sec 

hut  the  fore-and-aft   sails  are  better  designed  Lcobek.)     It  is  employed  like  clover  as  a  for- 

for  sdling  on  the  wind,  and  the  sqnare  sails  age  crop. 

for  running  with  a  free  wind.  The  latter  are  SAINT  (Lat.  sanctm,  venerable,  sacred),  a 
attached  to  ropes  called  stays  that  go  from  the  name  frequently  f^ven  in  the  New  Testament 
bowsprit  to  the  foremast  or  from  one  mast  to  to  Christians.  The  "  communion  of  saints," 
another,  as  the  triangular  jib  and  stay  sails,  or  i.  e.,  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  one  of  the 
they  are  of  quadrangular  form  and'hang  from  doctrines  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
a  gaff,  a  stick  like  the  boom  below  it  near  the  and,  though  differently  interpreted,  is  accepted 
deck,  that  swings  one  end  against  the  mast,  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  by 
the  other  being  directed  aft.  The  head  of  the  every  Christian  denomination.  In  later  times, 
sail  is  made  fast  along  the  gaff,  and  the  foot  is  especially  since  the  4th  century,  the  apostolic 
secnred  to  the  boom.  Shoulder  of  mutton  nsage  of  applying  the  term  saints  to  the  whole 
sails  and  gaff  topsails  are  triangular  fore-and-  membership  of  a  congregation  has  fallen  into 
aft  sails,  the  foot  of  which  may  be  attached  to  a  desnetude,  the  title  being  restricted  to  persons 
boom  or  in  the  latter  case  to  the  gaff,  and  the  of  eminent  virtue  and  piety.  The  martyrs  es- 
top, by  which  it  is  hoisted,  terminates  in  a  peciaily  were  designated  by  this  name.  In  the 
pointagiunstthemast.  Lateen  sails,  much  used  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  tlie 
in  the  Mediterranean,  are  suspended  from  a  word  came  to  designate  those  saints  only  whom 
very  long  yard,  which  is  hoisted  by  the  middle  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  declared  to  be 
from  the  deck.  One  end  of-the  yarf  is  brought  such,  and  recommended  to  the  people  as  prop- 
down  by  a  brace,  and  the  other  projects  above  er  objects  of  venei'ation.  (See  Oanonizaiion.) 
the  top  of  the  mast,  and  rakes  with  it  well  aft.  Cyprian  demanded  that  the  death  of  a  martyr 
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filmuld  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  are  especially  Talued. — The  retbrracrs  of  the 

btehop,  in  order  that  it  should  be  am  uillj  com  16th  centurycomhatedtheinTooatioii  of  saints, 

memorated ;  and  Origen  makes  tl  e  «t  itement  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  religious  Teneratioa 

that  the  intercession  of  deceased  samts  is  ol  given  in  the  Eoman  Oatholie  ohureh  to  their 

great  efScaey  to  procure  for  man  a  remisiion  images,  atataes,  and  relics.     But  the  Oalvinists 

of  sins.     The  objection  of  a  poljtheiatioal  ten  ueiemore  decided  in  their  opposition  and  car- 

deney,  which  was  early  made  to  this  dD  trine  ned  it  further  than  the  Lutherans,  and  Luther 

■was  met.by  the  scholastics  of  the  Greek  church  himself  composed  a  powerful  sermon  against 

by  malcing  a  distinction  between  Xarpfia  (udo-  the  iconoclasts  of  Wittenberg, 

ration)  and  rrpoiTiivvriins  (prostration),  and  by  SAINT  ALBANS,  Haegiet  Mellow,  duchess 

those  of  the  Latin  church  by  distinguishing  of,  born  about  I'TJB,  died  Aug.  6,  1837.     She 

between  lalria,  dulia  (veneration),  and  hijper-  had  been  known  to  the  English  pubUc  as  a 

liuSa  (highest  kind  of  veneration).  The  fo(Wa,  popular  comic  actress,  when  Mr.  Oontts,  one 

they  said,  is  due  to  none  but  the  triune  Jeho-  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  London  bankers,  of- 

Tah,  but  the  second  kind  of  worship  to  the  fered  her  his  hand  and  fortune.    She  declined 

saints,  their  images  and  relics.    The  hyper-  the  match,  and  urgently  represented  to  him  the 

dv-lia,  which  expression  was  for  tlie  first  time  disparity  of  years  and  the  impropriety  of  such 

used  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  is  paid  to  none  but  a  union.    The  enamored  millionaire  however 

the  Vii^n  Mary.    The  controversy  respect-  persisted  in  his  suit,  and  Miss  Mellon  at  length 

ing  the  veneration  due  to  the  images  of  the  yielded,  end  Boon  after  became  a  widow  and 

saints  for  some  time  threatened  the  Greek  and  sole  mistress  of  one  of  the  colossal  fortunes 

Latin  churches  with  a  general  schism,  until  it  of  England.     On  June  IG,  1827,  she  was  again 

was  terminated  in  787  by  the  3d  tecumenical  married  to  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  when 

council  of  Nice,  which  detjited  the  doctrine  of  she  died  !eft  to  the  duke  an  income  of  £10,000 

the  worship  of  the  saints  asit  isstillheld  by  the  per  annum  with  a  life  interest  in  some  landed 

Greek,  the  other  eastern,  and  the  Eoman  Oath-  estates;  but  the  great  bulkof  her  vast  property 

olio  churches.     The  Greek  and  the  Eoman  was  left  to  Miss  Adela  Burdett,  daughter  of  Sir 

Catholic  churches  still  agree  in  all  the  priuci-  Francis  Burdett  and  granddaughter  of  her  first 

pal  points  of  this  doctrine,  except  that  the'  husband.    Miss  Burdett  was  to  take  the  name 

Greek  church  forbids  the  making  of  statues  of  of  Ooutts.     (See  Coutts.) 

swnts.    In  993  the  first  solemn  canonization  SAINT  AHDEEW8,  a  city  and  parish  of 

took  place,  and  in  1170  Alexander  HI.  forbade  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  on  the  German  ocean,  be- 

the  worship  of  any  new  saint  to  be  introduced  tween  the  mouths  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 

without  the  express  consent  of  the  pope.    The  Tay,  31  m.  U.  E.  from  Edinburgh;  pop.  in 

exact  doctrine  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  1851,  5,107.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  imiveraity  of 

accoi-ding  to  the  definition  of  the  council  of  St,  Andrew's,  founded  in  1411,  and  comprising 

Trent  (session  25),  is  as  follows :  "  That  the  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  colleges  (now 

saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  offer  their  united)  and  St.  Mary's  divinity  college.     The 

prayers  to  Gfod  for  man,  and  that  it  is  good  and  libraryhas  about  50,000  volumes.    The  univer- 

useftil  devoutly  to  invoke  them,  and  to  resort  sity  is  the  oldest  in  Scotland.    The  Madras  col- 

to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  assistance  forthe  puv-  lege  was  fonnded  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  in  1833. 

pose  of  obtaining  benefits  from  God  tiirough  SAINT  ANTHONY,  a  town  of  Eamsey  co., 

his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  oursole  Eedeemer  Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river, 

and   Saviour."     The  veneration  of  the  siunts  8  m.  by  land  N.  W.  of  St.  Pan! ;  pop.  in  1860, 

also  extends  to  their  relics,  which  are  exhibited  3,268.    It  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 

in  churches  and  other  places,  and  no  altar  is  Mississippi,  and  has  an  unlimited  water  power 

consecrated  without  having  in  it  some  relics,  in  the  faUs  from  which  it  takes  its  n 


Every  child,  in  baptism,  receives  the  n 


several  saints,  who  are  its  special  pa-    mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.    The 


n  the  same  way,  it  has  become  custom- 
ary to  place  towns  and  countries,  arts,  trades, 
guilds,  associations,  orders,  ifeo.,  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  a  saint. — The  biography  of 
saints  (hagiography)  early  became  an  impor- 
tant and  much  cultivated  branch  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  has  called  forth  an  immense 
literature.  The  best  and  most  complete  collec- 
tive work,  aimii^  at  giving  a  criiaoal  and  docu- 


has  a  state  university,  and  a  number  of  saw 


small  village  of  St.  Anthony  City  adjoins  it  on 
the  8.,  and  Minneapolis  (pop.  in  1860,  2,564) 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiio  river. 
SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIEE.    See  Eessipe- 

SAINT  AENAUD.    See  Lbkoy  be  Saiht- 

SAINT  AtrOUSTlNE,  a  city  and  the  county 
seat  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla.,  situated  on  the  W. 
mentary  history  of  every  stunt  invoked  in  the  shore  of  an  estuary  called  North  river,  S  m. 
Eoman  Catholic  church,  is  ike  Acta  Sanctorum  from  the  ocean,  from  wliich  it  is  protected  by 
of  the  Bollandists,  commenced  in  1648,  and  not  a  long  sandy  spit,  200  m.  from  Tallahassee,  and 
yet  completed.  (See  Bollamdisis.)  Among  160  m.  S.  of  Savannah;  pop.  in  1860,  1,175. 
the  briefer  and  popular  works  of  the  kind.  The  town  is  built  on  a  plain  but  a  few  feet 
those  of  Alban  Butler  (5  vols.,  London,  1745 ;  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  no  trade  or 
translated  into  the  language  of  nearly  every  manufiiotures,  and  is  mostly  supported  by  the 
Catholic  nation  of  Europe)  and  of  Alban  Stolz    influx  of  invalids.      The  government   built  a 
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breakwater  in  1840,  at  great  cost,  for  the  pro-  army  under  Napoleon.  A  wagon  road  from 
teetion  of  the  harbor.  There  are  S  Protestant  Martigny  to  Liddcs  was  eomploted  in  1850. 
churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedrah  Tlie  govomments  of  Sai'dinia  and  of  the  can- 
Fort  Marion,  a,  decayed  castle,  built  by  the  tons  of  Vaud  and  Valais  agreed  on  Aug.  11, 
Spaniards  more  than  100  years  ago,  defends  1853,  to  establish  a  road  over  the  Great  St. 
the  port.  Saint  Augnstine  is  the  oldest  town  Bernard  from  Martigny  to  Aosta,  by  making; 
in  the  Uaited  States,  a  fort  having  been  erected  a  tunnel  thiMugh  the  Ool  de  Menoure. — The 
there  by  the  Spaniw^s  in  1665.  Littlb  St.  Beknahd  is  a  mountain  of  the 

SAINT  BARTHOLOMEW,  one  of  the  islands  Graim  Alps,  S.  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  fron- 

of  the  West  Indies,  in  tfie  Leeward  group,  lying  tier  of  Savoy,  and  ht«  a  comparatively  easy 

30  ni.  N.  of  St.  Christopher;  area,  35  sq.  m. ;  pass  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Is^re  into 

pop,  18,000.    The  soil  IS  fertile,  hat  the  island  that  of  the  Doire.    On  its  summit,  7,076  feet 

is  badly  supplied  with  water,  the  inhabitants  above  the  sea,  is  another  convent  founded  by 

depending  entirely  upon  the  rains.    The  prod-  Bernard  deMenthon  for  the  relief  of  travellers, 

ucts  are  sugai-,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cocoa.    It  SAINT  OHABLES,    I.  A  8.  E.  parish  of 

haa  a  good  harbor,  called  the  CarSnage,  on  La.,  hoanded  N.  by  Lake  Pontcharti-ain,  and 

the  W.  side  of  the  island,  near  Qastavia,  the  intersected    by  the  Mississippi  river  ;    area, 

capital.    St.  Bartholomew  was  ceded  by  France  abont  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 5,397,  of  whom 

to  Sweden  in  1784,  and  is  the  only  colony  of  4,183  were  slaves.    There  are  several  lakes  and 

that  power  in  Ameiion.  bayoas  on  its  borders ;  the  surface  is  generally 

SAINT  BERNARD,  a  8.  E.  parish  of  La,,  level,  and  the  Siiil  fertile  in  the  higher  parts, 

between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Missis-  The   staple   productions   are  sugar   and   rice, 

sippi  river,  having  Lake  Borgne  on  the  N. ;  Capital,  St.  Charles  Ooart  Honse.    II.  An  E. 

ares,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,076,  of  whom  eo.  of  Mo.,  bounded  W.  and  K  E.  by  the  Mis- 

3,240  were  ^aves.    The  surface  is  level  and  the  sissippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missouri,  and 

soil  fertile,  the  higher  portions  producing  large  drained  by  Cuivi      '           "■             '         ' 

crops  of  sugar  cane.    The  productions  in  1850  area,  about  480  si 

were  4,86Thhds.  of  sugar  and  173,000  gaUs.of  of  whom  2,131  were  siaves.      ijie  suriaue  m 

molasses.     Capital,  Terre  ans  Breofs.  varied,  occupied  in  part  by  a  range  of  high- 

SAINT  BEENARD,  Gkbat,  a  mountain  pass  lands,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  large  crops 

in  th'e  Pennine  chain  of  Alps,  between  the  of  gi'ain  and  tobacco.     There  are  extensive 

Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  the  Sardinian  val-  coal  mmes.    In  1850  there  were  2i  churches, 

ley  of  Aosta.    Alexander  von  Humboldt  esti-  and  988  pupils  attending  schools.    The  capital, 

mates  its  height  at  7,057  feet.    Mont  Velan,  St.  Charles,  is  tlie  seat  of  St.  Charles  coiiege 

its  highest  peak,  which  rises  about  2,000  feet  (Methodist),  which  in  1860  had  6  professors 

above  the  main  summit,  was  ascended  on  Aug.  and  60  students. 

30, 1856,  by  Mr.  Studer  of  Bei-n.    At  the  high-  SAINT  CHEISTOPHER,  or  Baiht  Kitts,  a 

est  elevation  of  the  pass,  between  Mont  Velan  British  West  India  island,  discovered  by  Colum- 

and  its  W.  extremity,  called  Pointe  de  Dronaze,  bus,  in  the  Leeward  group,  45  m.  W.  from  An- 

close  upon  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  rise  tigua,  abont  30  m.  long,  average  breadth  6  m. ; 

the  solitary  walls  of  the  Juispice  or  monastery  pop.  in  1851,  28,183,  of  whom  only  1,612  wero 

of  St.  Bernard,  the  highest  dwelling  in  the  whites.    It  is  traversed  in  its  entire  length  by 

Alps.    Its  inmates  are  monks  of  the  Angus-  a  volcanic  ridge,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Mt. 

tinian  order,  assisted  by  a  number  of  laybreth-  Misery,  an  extinct  volcano,  3,711  feet  above  the 

ren  (marronniera),  celebrated  for  their   eser-  sea.     The  climate  is  healthy.     The  chief  towns 

tions,  in  which  they  are  wded  by  their  famous  are  Basse-Terre,  the  capital,  and  Stuidy  Point, 

breed  of  dogs,  in  rescuing  travellers  from  the  St.  Christopher,  being  claimed  and  occupied 

dangers  of  the  region.    In  their  hospice  at  simultaneously  by  both  the  French  and  Eng- 

tiraes  as  many  as  500  or  600  travellers  have  lish,  was  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1783. 

been  accommodatedatonce.    The  snow  around  SAINT  CLAIR,  a  lake  lying  between  Mich- 

the  hospice  averages  7  to  8  feet  in  depth,  and  igaa  and  Canada  West,  30  m.  long,  with  a 

the  drifts  sometimes  rest  against  it  and  accu-  mean  breadth  of  13  m.,  though  at  its  widest 

mulate  to  the  height  of  40  feet.    The  severest  part  it  is  24  m.  from  shore  to  ^ore;  area,  360 

cold  recorded  was  39°  below  zero,  and  the  sq.  m.    Its  mean  depth  is  30  feet.    It  is  571  feet 

greatest  heat  68°  F.    A  monastery  is  believed  above  the  sea,  or  6  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie, 

to  have  existed  oa  the  Great  St.  Bernard  pre-  Through  St.  Olair  river,  about  40  m,  long  and 

vious  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  hos-  -J- ra,  wide  (which  forms  apartof  the  boundary 

Sice  by  St.  Bernard  of  Menthon,  in  A.  D.  912.  between  the  United  States  and  British  Amerl- 

onsiderable  property  was  formerly  attached  oa),  it  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron,  8u- 

to  it,  and  its  most  flourishing  period  was  at  perior,  and  Michigan,  which  it  discharges  by 

the  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  it  now  chiefly  the  Detroit  river  into  Lake  Erie, 

depends  on  public  and  private  gifts  and  col-  SAINT  CLAIR.    I.  A  N.  E.  co.,  of  Ala., 

lections.    The  route  over  the   Pennine  Alps  bounded  8.  E.  by  Coosa  river  and  drained  by 

by  the  Great   St.  Bernard  was   traversed  by  several  creeks ;  area,  735  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

Roman  annies,  by  armies  under  Charlemagne  11,013,   of  whom  1,767  were  slaves.     It  is 

and  Barbarossa,  and  in  May,  1800,  by  a  French  mountainous,  and  haa  large  forests  of  oak  and 
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other  timl)er,  and  a  good  Boil.    Extensive  beds    neglected  to  fortify,  lie  was  compelled  to  evac- 


of  bituminous  coal  are  worked.    Tlie  produc- 


tions in  1850  were  283,377  bushels  of  Indian    during  the  following  years  invarioua  parts  of 


and  other  trees.     The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  I 
and  sandy  in  the  N.  and  "W.    The  produ 


aate  it  in  haste  and  with  great  loss.    Heserved 


i2,B13  of  oats,  88,054  of  sweet  potatoes, 
and  1,484  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  20 
churches,  and  120  pupils  attending  publJ 
schools.  Capital,  Aaheville.  II.  An  E,  c< 
of  Mich.,  lying  on  Lake  Huron,  St.  Olair  rive; 
and  Lake  St.  Olmr,  which  separate  it  froi 

Oana^  West,  and  drtuned  by  Bell  and  Black    the  peace  he  resided  In  Pennsyl 
rivers;  area,  about  900  so.  itt. ;  pop  in  1850.  '  '     '"""  '  .        .<■     i 

10,420;  in  1860,  29,602.     The  Burffice  is  roD-     ^ 
ing,  and  muoh  of  it  heavily  timbered  with  pine    ment  of  the  Worth-West  territory  was  organ- 


the  country,  and  in  1781  remained  atPhiladel- 
phia  to  protect  congress  while  "Washington 
marched  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  but  was  al- 
lowed to  join  the  msdn  army  before  Comwallis 
was  taken.  From  that  place  he  joined  Greene 
at  Jacksonville,  Ga.,  with  re&nforcenients.  After 


ized,  he  was  made  governor,  and  held  that  post 
until  1803,  In  lYOl  he  was  made  major-general, 
xions  in  1860  were  20,391  bushels  of  wheat,  became  general-in- chief  of  the  army,  and  was 
61,833  of  oats,  42,743  of  Indian  corn,  8,068  tons  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  expedition 
of  hay,  and  17,597  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  against  the  Miami  Indians.  The  last  words  of 
churches,  2  newspaper  offices, and  8,167  pupils  Washington  to  hiia  were:  "Beware  of  a  sur- 
attending  schools.  Oapital,  St.  Olair.  III.  A  prise  I"  St.  Clair  was  Burpriaed,  however,  on 
S.  W.  CO,  of  III.,  lying  on  the  Mississippi  river,  Nov,  4,  near  the  Miami  villages,  and  his  force 
opposite  St.  Louis,  drained  by  KaskasKia  river,  of  1,400  ill-disciplined  men  was  cut  to  pieces. 
and  Cahokia,  SUver,  and  Eichland  creeks ;  area,  Washington  refused  a  court  of  inquiry  on  the 
680  aq,  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  87,694.  The  Burface  ground  of  a  deficiency  of  officers  of  rank  com- 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  largo  petent  to  form  such  a  court,  and  St.  Olair  re- 
quantities  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  port  signed  his  commission.  When  he  was  removed 
are  raised  for  the  St.  Lonis  market.  Along  from  his  post  of  governor,  he  was  almost  ruined 
Uie  Mississippi  river  there  are  rich  coal  mines,  in  fortune,  and  died  nearly  penniless,  having 
The  productions  in  I8S0  were  1,103,563  bush-  made  many  unsuccessful  applications  to  coa- 
els  of  Indian  corn,  224,049  of  wheat,  363,197  gress  for  the  payment  of  certain  claims, 
of  oats,  3,596  tons  of  hay,  243,976  lbs.  of  hut-  SAINT  OLOUD,  a  French  village,  5  m.  W. 
ter,  and  30,895  of  wool.  There  were  15  grist  of  Paris  (pop.  8,838),  the  site  of  a  famous  pal- 
milla,  10  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  4  newspaper  ace  first  built  by  Gondi  in  1S73.  It  became 
offices,  and  15  churches.  The  Cincinnati  and  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  3658, 
St,  Louis  railroad  passes  through  the  county,  who  repaired  it  and  caused  the  gardens  to  be 
Oapital,  Bellville.  IT.  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  inter-  Iwd  out  anew  by  Le  Nfitre.  It  was  purchased 
sected  by  Osi^e  river,  and  drained  by  Sao  river  by  Louis  JS.VI.  for  Marie  Antoinette  in  1782. 
and  several  creeks ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  It  was  a  favorite  residence  with  Napoleon  I,, 
1860,  6,809,  of  whom  574  were  slaves.  The  as  it  is  with  Napoleon  IH. 
surface  ia  varied,  partly  prairie  and  partly  tim-  SAINT  OEOIX.  I.  Called  also  Passama- 
ber,  and  the  soil  tolerably  fertile.  The  pro-  qboddy  and  Schoodio,  a  river  which  forms  a 
dnctionsin  1850  were  126,615  bushels  of  Indian  portion  of  the  N.  E.  boundary  between  the 
com,  13,208  of  wheat,  66,382  of  oats,  and  688  United  States  and  British  America.  It  rises 
tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  churches,  and  200  in  Grand  Jake,  and  flows  in  a  very  winding 
pupils  attending  schools.  Oapital,  Osceola-  course,  though  generally  in  a  S.  S.  E.  dii-eotion, 
SAINT  OLAIE,  Aethue,  an  American  gen-  for  about  76  m.,  separating  Mmne  from  New 
erd,  born  ia  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1735,  died  Brunswidr,  and  foiling  into  Fassamaouoddy 
near  Greensburg,Penn,,  Aug.  81, 1818.  Ial759  bay.  IL  A  river  of  Wis.,  rismg  inLaPointe 
he  came  to  America  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  co.,  near  the  W.  part  of  lake  Superior,  and 
served  b»  lieutenant  in  Canada  under  Gen.  flowing  8.  W.  to  the  E.  line  of  Minnesota, 
Wolfe  during  1759  and  1760,  and  after  the  where  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  that 
peace  of  1T63  commanded  Fort  Ligonier  in  state  and  Wisconsin.  Its  general  direction  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  Jan.  1776,  he  was  created  a  this  part  of  its  course  ia  S.,  and  it  falls  into  the 
colonel  in  the  continental  army,  with  power  to  Mississippi,  88  m.  below  St.  Paul's.  Its  whole 
raise  a  regiment  to  serve  in  Canada ;  and  in  6  length  is  about  300  m.,  and  its  width  at  its 
weeks  after  his  appointment  he  was  ready  with  mouth  100  yards.  An  expansion  in  the  lower 
his  troops  to  take  the  field.  In  Angnst  he  was  part  of  its  course,  for  about  36  m.,  is  called  St. 
made  brigadier-general,  and  in  that  capacity  Croix  lake.  The  river  has  several  fine  falls, 
waa  present  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  SAINT  CROIX,  a  N.W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separat- 
Princeton.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was  created  ma-  ed  by  the  St.  Croix  river  from  Minnesota,  and 
jor-general,  and  in  June  took  command  of  drained  by  Willow,  Apple,  and  Rusli  rivers; 
Ticonderoga  by  order  of  Gea.  Schuyler.  Al-  area,  f50  sq.,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  624 ;  in  1860, 
though  his  garrison  of  3,000  men  was  badly  5,393.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  most  of  it 
equipped,  he  supposed  he  would  be  able  to  hold  covered  with  pine  forests.  Capital,  Hudson, 
the  post ;  but  Burgoyne's  troops  having  gained  SAINT  0TB,  Ladkbht  Gouvion.  See  Gotr- 
poBsession  of  Sugar  hill,  a  point  which  he  had  vion  Saint  Cye. 
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SAINT  DENIS,  a  town  of  France,  depart-  1801  it  hail  but  16,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1845 

ment   of  tlie   Seine,  5   m,   IT.   of  Paris;  pop.  but  49,fllU. 

in  1856, 18,110.    Its  origin  m  traced  to  tlie  7th  SAINT  EU8TATIUS,  a  Dutch  West  India 

century,  when  Dagobert  I,  built  here  in  6S2,  island,  in  the  Leeward  group,  13  m.  N.  "W". 

OTerthegrayoofSt.Denis,anabbeywhichsoon  from  St.  Christopher ;   area,  190  aq,  m. ;  pop. 

hocarae  the  wealthiest  and  most  renowned  ia.  in  1858,  1,936.    This  island  is  but  a  conical 

France.    One  of  its  manors  was  held  in  fief  by  mountain,  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre  which 

soma  of  the  first  Oapetians,  and  for  this  reason  seems  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 

they  adopted  as  their  standard  the  ori^mme,  It  is  veiy  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.    The 

originally  the  banner  of  the  convent,  and  chose  Dutch  took  possession  of  St.  Eustatinsin  1685. 

the  crypt  of  the  ehurdi  as  their  burial  place.  It  was  subsequently  taken  and  retaken  several 

In  1793,  by  order  of  the  convention,  the  tombs  times  by  the  English  and  French,  but  was  re- 

of  the  kings  were  destroyed  and  their  remains  stored  to  its  first  possessors  in  1814.    It  is  a 

transferred   elsewhere.     The   church  was   re-  dependency  of  the  government  of  Carafloa. 

stored  by  order  of  Napoleon,  and  now  ranks  SAINT  t^VREMOND,  Chahles  Mabgtibtei. 

among  the  heat  preserved  architectural  monn-  ne  SiiNi  Dbsis,  seigneur  de,  a  French  author, 

ments  of  France.    The  bnildings  of  the  con-  horn  at  Sdnt  Denis  Duguast,  near  Ooutances, 

vent  are  occupied  by  an  establishment  for  the  Normandy,  April  1,   1613,  died  in  London, 

eduoationof  500  girls,  orphans  of  the  members  Sept.  20,  1703.    He  early  entered  the  army, 

of  the  legion  of  honor.  and  distinguished  himself  as   lieutenant,   but 

SAINT  DOMINGO.    See  Hayti.  was  obliged  by  the  prince  of  Oond6,  on  ao- 

SAINT  ELME,  Ida  (Elsbliha  Vakatl  db  count  of  some  witticisms  against  that  general, 

Yongh),  the  nam  de  plume  of  a  French  cour-  to  resign.    During  the  war  of  the  Fronde  ho 

teaaii  aad  authoress,  born  at  Valambroso,  in  served  Mazarin  with  sword  and  pen ;  but  hav- 

the  south  of  France,  in  1778,  died  in  Brossels  ing  again  turned  his  wit  against  his  master,  he 

in  1846.    She  is  known  chiefly  by  her  pnbli-  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  3  months, 

cation  entitled  Memoirea  d'une  eontempormne  when  he  was  restored  to  favor.    In  1661,  after 

(8  vols.,  Paris,  1827),  purporting  to  contain  the  death  of  Mazarin,  a  letter  of  his  oflensiva 

her  recollections  of  eminent  personages  under  to  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  Col- 

tlie  republic,  the  consulate,  and  the  empire,  bert,  and  he  fied  to  Holland  and  thence  to 

As  the  mistress  of  several  of  Napoleon's  gen-  England,  where  ho  passed  the  remaining  43 

erals  and  marshals,  she  professed  to  have  pe-  yeai-s  of  his  life,  Louis  XIV.  refusing  to  let 

culiar  facilities  for  relating  the  secret  history  him  return.    Charles  II.  gave  him  a  pensioa 

of  the  period,  and  her  book,  fi-om  the  scandal-  of  ;£300,  and  James  IL  offered  him  public  em- 

oiis  character  of  many  of  Uie  alleged  revela-  ployment,  which  he  declined.    Before  his  exile 

tions,  had  an  immense  success.      Her  subse-  ne  had  set  the  tone  of  society  in  France  among 

quent  writings,  including  FragmerUs  et  Spkodea  men  of  pleasure,  and  in  London  he  lived  as 

eonlemporainet  (Marseilles,  1838),  Za  contem-  a  literary  courtier  and  fastidious  voluptuary, 

foraine  ea  Sgypte  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1831),  Mea  der^  forming  the  aonl  of  the  elegant  society  around 

niirea  indiiereUom  {3  vols.,  Paris,  1888),  &o.,  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Mazarin.    Of  his  nu- 

are  g-eatly  inferior  to  her  first  work.    After  merous  verses  only  a  quatrain  on  Ninon  de 

the  French   revolution  of  1830   she  took  up  I'Enclos,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  is  re- 

her  residence  in  London,  and  a  few  years  later  membered;  while  his  prose  writings  are  still 

made  an  attempt  to  levy  black  mdl  upon  Louis  held  in  esteem,  especially  his   Goiwersation  du 

Thilippe  by  forcing  him  to  parohase  letters  writ-  p^re  Ganaye;  ObsertiaCioiis  eur  SaliusU  et  »ur 

ton  by  him  in  1809,  and  which  seriously  com-  ,Taeite,  and  B&flemiona  mr  leg  diners  gkiies  du 

promised  ilia  character  for  patriotism.  She  died  peuple  £omain.    The  first  correct  edition  of 

in  the  hospital  of  the  Ursuline  nnns  inBrassels,  his  works  is  that  of  Des  Maizeani  (8  vols.  4to., 

where  she  was  for  sometime  supported  by  pri-  London,  1705  ;  4th  ed.,  5  vols.  13mo.,  Amster- 

vate  charity.  dam,   1724),  who  also  translated  them  into 

SAINT  ETIENNE,  a  city  of  France,  since  English  and  wrote  his  life.    His  (Euvres  choi- 

1865chief  townof  thedepartmentof  theLoire,  si'es  were  published  with  a  life  byDfesessarta 

situated  on  the  Furens,  a  branch  of  the  Loire,  (ISmo.,  Paris,  1804). 

803  m.  S,  E.  from  Pans,  and  32  m.  8.  T.  from  SAINT  FEAN0I8,  an  E.  co.  of  Ark.,  lying 
Lyons,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rMlway;  between  the  St.  BVancis  and  White  rivers,  and 
pop,  in  1860,  99,677.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  drained  by  the  Cache  river;  area,  about  900 
great  manufacturing  district,  and  has,  beside  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18S0,  8,673,  of  whom  2,622 
the  largest  imperial  armory  in  France,  mann-  were  slaves.  The  sarface  is  nearly  level,  and 
factories  of  fireanns,  locks,  hardware,  cutlery,  the  soil  productive.  The  White  and  St,  Fran- 
tools,  anvils,  and  also  of  ribbons,  velvets,  laces,  ois  rivers  are  navigable  along  its  borders.  The 
tulles,  and  galloons.  In  the  suburbs  are  large  productions  in  1860  were  181,443  bushels  of 
forges,  steel  works,  brass  and  iron  founderies,  Indian  corn,  54,493  of  oats,  and  1,540  bales  of 
&c.  St.  Etienno  began  to  be  of  some  impor-  cotton.  Capital,  Mt.  Vernon, 
tance  in  the  16th  century.  It  suttered  from  SAINT  FRANQOIS,  an  E.  8.  E.  co.  of  Mo., 
the  pl^ue  in  1585  and  1628.  Its  principal  drained  by  the  Big  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ma- 
growth  has  been  within  the  past  30  years;  in  ramoc,   and  the   sources   of  the   St.  Francis; 
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area,  350  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,248,  of  whom  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,020,  of  whom  617 
818  were  ^yes.  The  surface  is  broken  and  were  slarea.  The  surface  is  broken  and  hilly, 
hilly,  and  includes  within  it  a  portion  of  the  and  the  soil  of  the  low  lands  and  valleya  la 
Iron  monntain.  It  has  extensive  iron  works,  fertile.  There  are  quarries  of  marble,  and  val- 
and  is  connected  with  the  Miaassippi  by  rail-  nable  mines  of  lead  and  copper.  The  pro- 
road.  The  productions  in  1950  were  226,759  duotions  in  1850  were  185  214  bushels  of  In- 
bnshela  of  Lidian  corn,  14,741  of  wheat,  and  dian  com,  30,183  ot  wheat  and  34,413  of 
82,191  of  oats.  Capital,  Farmingtctu  oata.  There  were  8  chnrchea  2  newspaper 
SAINT  GALL,  a  N.  E.  canton  of  Switzer-  offices,  and  806  pupih  attendn  g  schools.— St. 
land,  bounded  N.  by  the  canton  of  Thurgan  Genevibte,  the  capital  is  situated  on  the  Mis- 
and  the  lake  of  Constance,  E.  by  the  Rhine,  8.  sissippi  river,  61  m  below  "it  Loiiis ;  pop.  in 
andS.  V.  by  the  cantons  of  GrisonsandGlarns,  1860,  1,391.  It  esports  considerable  quantities 
and  W.  by  Schwyta  and  Ziirich,  and  enelos-  of  lead,  copper,  hmeatone,  and  a  fine  white 
ing  the  canton  of  Appenzell ;  area,  780  sq.  sand  used  for  glass-making.  It  has  2  newa- 
m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  169,626,  of  whom  §  were  papers,  a  Eoman  Catholic  dinroh,  and  an  acad- 
Oathohca.  It  is  divided  into  16  districts.  St.  emy.  St.  Genevieve  was  settled  in  1755  by 
Gall  is  the  capital,  and  the  other  principal  the  French,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  are  of 
towns  are  Sargans,  Werdenberg,  Lichtensteig,  French  descent. 

Eappersohwjl,  Flawy],  Wyl,  and  Rorschach.  It  SAINT  GERMAIN,  or  St.  Geemato-bk- 
ia  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Ehino,  the  loi'gest  Late,  a  tovm  of  Prance,  department  of  Seine- 
of  which  are  the  Thur,  the  Necker,  the  Sitter,  et-Oise,  10  m.  W,  N.  W.  from  Paris,  and  6  m.  K 
and  the  Goldach.  Lake  Wallen  is  almost  en-  from  Versailles ;  pop.  in  1856,  14,388.  It  has 
tirely  in  this  canton,  andthe  lakes  of  Constance  an  ancient  royal  castle,  in  which,  or  (hebuildings 
and  ZQrich  are  on  its  boundaries.  The  8.  iiart  formerly  connected  with  it,  Henry  II.,  Chnrlee 
of  the  canton  is  one  of  the  lofty  Alpine  re-  IX.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Madeleine  and  Mai^ret 
gions  of  Switzerland,  Monnts  Scheibe,  Graue  of  Valoia,  daughters  of  Francis  I.,  were  born. 
Horn,  and  Speerberg  being  within  its  limits.  Here  James  11.  of  England  kept  np  his  mimic 
The  whole  surface  of  the  canton  is  mountain-  court  after  his  espnision  from  England,  and 
ons.  There  are  no  minerals  of  importance,  but  here  he  died  in  1701.  Horsehfdr  goods,  cot- 
there  are  laineral  springs  at  Pfeffers  or  Plavers.  ton,  woollen,  hosiery,  patent  leather,  &c.,  are 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  monntainons  mannfaotnred.  The  town  dates  from  the  10th 
districts  are  covered  with  wood  or  rich  pastm-e,  centnry,  and  9  convent  in  the  forest  near  it, 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  are  vineyards  and  called  Ledia,  was  founded  about  the  same  tune, 
orchards.  "Woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  Thepresent  castle  was  bnilt  in  1370  by  Charles 
especially  fine  muslins,  are  manufactured.  The  V.,  and  enlai^ed  and  improved  by  his  euccea- 
govemment  of  the  canton  is  democratic.  The  s6rs.  It  was  made  a  prison  dnring  the  revolu- 
great  council  is  composed  of  88  Catholics  and  tion,  and  a  military  penitentiary  ftom  1880  to 
62  Protestants,  elected  for  2  years,  and  meet-  1853.  The  forest  of  St.  Germain  is  one  of  the 
ing  twice  a  year.  The  little  or  esecutive  coun-  finest  in  France,  including  a  tract  of  8,000  acres, 
ral  is  composed  of  7  members,  chosen  by  the  traversed  by  drives  having  an  aggregate  length 
great  council  from  their  own  number  and  hold-  of  about  1,000  m. 

ing  office  4  years.    The  revenue  of  the  canton  SAINT  GERMAIN,  Corar  of,  an  adven- 

is  about  $100,000,    The  canton  was  admitted  turer  of  the  18th  century,  bom  perhaps  in 

to  tlie  confederation  in  1803.— Saint  Gall,  the  1710,  died  in  Schleswig  in  1784.     A  mystery 

capital,  is  situated  on  the  Steinach,  a  branch  enveloped  his   birth   and  origin  of  which  he 

of  the  Sitter,  18  m.  S.  E.  from  Constance,  and  took  every  advantage.  He  spoke  English,  Ger- 

40  ra,  E.  from  Ziirich,  2,153  feet  above  the  man,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  to  per- 

level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,284.    It  is  fection,  and  French  with  a  slig'bt  Piedmontese 

a  walled  city,  flanked  with  towers,  hut  the  accent;  and  he  was  vaiiously  thought  to  be  the 

ditches  have  been  filled  np  and  converted  into  son  of  a  tax  collector  at  San  Germane,  Savoy, 

gardens.    It  has  numerous  fonntains,  a  cathe-  an  Alsatian  Jew,  a  Portugese  marquis  named 

dral,  and  extensive  mannfaotories  of  woollen,  Betmar,  or  the  illicit  offspring  of  a  Spanish 

linen,  and  fine  mnslins.    The  suburbs  are  finely  princes.    After  sojonming  in  varions  cities  of 

laid  out,  and  command  extensive  and  beautifnl  Italy  under  as  many  pseudonymes,  he  appeared 

views.    The  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1745  at  the  French  court  nnder  the  patron- 

in  the  7th  centnry  by  a  Scottish  monk,  who  age  of  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  and,  having  a  fine 

bnilt  here  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  famous  in  the  personal  appearance  and  address,  considerable 

middle  ages,  and  around  which  a  town  gath-  erudition,  and  a  wonderful  memory,  became  a 

ered.    The  city  was  received  into  the  Helvetic  favorite  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and  the  king, 

confederation  in  1454.     The  abbots  of  the  He  occupied  for  many  years  a  remarkable  so- 

monastery  endeavored  to  rule  it,  bnt  failed,  and  cial  position  at  the  French  court,  and,  by  a  lib- 

the  abbey  was  secularized  in  1805.  eral  display  of  money  and  jewelry  and  a  oare- 

SAINT  GENEVIEVE,  an  E.  S.  E.  co.  of  ful  attention  to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  passed  for 

Mo.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  the  possessor  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  of 

and  drained  by  Eivi^re  aux  Vases,  Isle  au  Boia,  an  elixir  which  rendered  him  immortal.     He 

Saline,  and  Establishment  creeks ;  area,  about  was  in  the  habit  of  telling  the  credulous  that 
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he  had  lived  350  years,  and  some  old  men,  who  thorities,  throughout  the  island,  with  the  excep- 

;)retended  to  have  known  him  in  their  youth,  tion  of  the  valleys  during  calms,  it  is  very  equa- 

declared  that  in  60  or  70  years  Lis  appearance  bio  and  moderate.     Iron,  gold,  and  copper  have 

had  in  no  wise  changed.     Frederic  lie  Great,  been  fonnd  in  small  quantitiee.     The  island  is 

having  asked  Voltaire  for  some  partionlai's  re-  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  as  there  are  traces 

speoting  this  myaterious  person,  was  told  that  of  a  crater  on  the  8.  aide,  from  which  lava  and 

he  was  "  a  man  who  never  dies  and  who  knows  other  volcanic  matters  have  flowed  in  every  di- 

every  tiring."    He  passed  tiie  last  yeara  of  hia  rection,  the  other  side  liaving,  it  is  supposed, 

life  at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Oassel.  sunk  into  the  ocean.    Occasionally  earthquakes 

He  ia  supposed  to  have  been  employed  during  have  heen  felt,  and  at  times  the  surronnding 

the  greater  part  of  his  life  as  a  spy  at  the  coui'ts  sea  haa  been  violently  agitated. — The  island 

at  which  he  resided.  vi-aa  the  residence  of  Napoleon  during  his  exile, 

SAINT  HELEJIA,  an  E.  parish  of  La.,  lying  from  Oct.  16,  1815,  imtil  his  death,  May  5, 

between  the  Amite  and  the  Tangipabva  rivers,  1831.    The  houae  which  he  occupied  is  at 

and  drained  by  the  Tick&h  rivei:  and  Natal-  Longwood,  on  an  .elevation  1,763  feet  above 

baciy  creek;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  the  sea.    His  remains  wore  deposited  at  hia 

7,130,  of  whom  3,711  were  slaves.    The  surface  own  request  in  a  small  valley  which  had  been 

is  gently  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile,  eape-  one  of  liiis  favorite  resorts,  and  a  piece  of  rising 

ciajly  along  tlie  streams.    The  New  Orleana  ground  about  100  feet  in  diameter  was  selected 

and  northern  railroad  passes  through  the  east-  for  liia  burial  place.     This  was  enclosed  with  a 

ern  portion  of  the  county.    The  produotiona  wooden  palisade,  and  the  grave  was  covered 

in  1850  Wei's  1,284  bales  of  cotton,   109,751  with  3  fiat  stones  and  surrounded  by  a  high 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  44,335  of  aweet  iron  railing.    His  body  was  exhumed  in  Oct. 

potatoes.   There  were  6  saw  and  planing  mills,  1840,  and  conveyed  to  Prance,  by  an  expedi- 

11  churches,  and  355  pupils  attending  public  tion  under  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville. 

schools.    Capital,  Greensbm^.  Having  been  enclosed  in  Boman  cement,  the 

SAINT  HELENA,  an  island  belonging  to  remaina  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  about  the  countenance  being  readily  recognizable. — 
1,200  m.  W.  from  Africa  and  1,800  m.  E.  from  The  island  was  diacovered  on  St.  Hyena's  day, 
South  America ;  lat.  15"  55'  S.,  long.  5"  42'  W. ;  May  31, 1501,  by  Juan  de  Nova  Castella,  ia  the 
extreme  length,  lOJ  m. ;  breadth,  7  m. ;  area,  service  of  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  its  sitna- 
about  47  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  5,490.  Eug-  tion  was  concealed  until  1688,  when  it  was  vis- 
ged  and  precipitous  cliffe  from  600  to  3,000  feet  ited  by  Cavendish  in  one  of  his  voyages.  Sub- 
high  encircle  the  island,  giving  it  the  appear-  aequently  the  Portuguese  either  abandoned  it 
ance  from  a  distance  of  a  mass  of  lofty,  sterile  or  were  driven  from  it  by  the  Dutch,  who  left 
rocks.  Occasional  openings  occur  along  the  it  in  1651  on  the  establishment  of  their  colony 
shore,  foiTuing  inlets  by  Wnioh  it  can  be  ap-  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  short  time  after 
proached.  Of  these  the  principal  are  James's  it  was  settled  by  the  East  India  company,  who 
bay,  having  an  excellent  harbor,  on  which  is  in  1665  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Dutoh; 
Jamestown;  Enpert's  and  Lemon  valley  on  but  regaining  it  in  a  few  months,  they  kept 
the  N.  W.,  and  Sandy  bay  on  the  S.  E.,  all  posseasioh  till  1673,  when  it  was  again  taken 
strongly  fortified.  Beside  these  there  are  nar-  by  the  Dutch,  who,  however,  were  almost  im- 
row  ravinea  where  landing  is  possible,  which  mediately  driven  off  by  the  arrival  of  an  Eng- 
are  also  protected  by  forts.  The  island  is  in-  lish  squadron.  The  supreme  authority  is  vested 
terseoted  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  calcareous  rooks,  in  a  governor  and  a  council  composed  of  the 
running  nearly  E.  and  W.  with  a  bend  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  colonial  secretary,  and 
S.  at  each  extremity.  Near  the  centre  of  the  chief  justices.  When  the  council  ia  notassem- 
island  and  in  this  range  ia  Diana's  peak,  2,700  bled  the  whole  authority  of  the  board  centres 
feet  high.    Oackold'a  point,  2,672  feet,  and  in  the  governor. 

Halloy's  mount,  2,467  feet,  are  likewise  in  this        SAINT  HELTER,  a  fortified  town  in  Jersey, 

range.    Tlie  Flagstaff,  3,372  feet,  and  Barns-  capital  of  the  island,  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the 

cliff,  3,015  feet,  are  prominent  cliffs  on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Aubin's  bay ;  pop.  30,000.    It  is 

coast.    Scattered  along  the  8.  coast  are  many  situated  at  the  foot  of  some  tow  hills  which 

remarkable  columns  or  basaltic  rocks,  two  of  dope  toward  the  bay.    There  is  a  considerable 

which.  Lot  and  Lot's  wife,  are  respectively  197  shipping  trade,   chiefly  with  Newfoundland, 

and  160  feet  high,  and  the  Chimney,  a  noted  Ship  building  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  sev- 

hexagonal  column,  is  64  feet.    There  are  sev-  erol  founderies.     The  climate    ia   mild    and 

eral  plains,  of  which  Longwood,  the  largest,  agreeable. 

comprises  1,500  acres.    Of  a  total  area  of  30,-        SAINT  niLAIEE,  Auouaxn  de,  a  French 

344  acres,  only  482  are  under  cultivation,  and  botanist   and  traveller,  born  in  Orleans,  Oct. 

7,653  devoted  to  grazing.     The  climate  is  by  4,  1799,  died  in  Paris  in  1853.    He  accompa-' 

some  stated   to  be  temperate  and  salubrious  nied  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  to  Brazil  for  the 

and  not  unhealthy  to  Enropean  conatitutions,  purpose  of  making  a  botanical  exploration  of 

but  by  others  this  is  denied.     At  Jamestown,  that  country,  and  during  six  years   traversed 

600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  is  gen-  the  central  and  S.  W.  provinces,  and  the  a 


erally  about  80°;  and,  aoeording  to  English  au-    cient  missions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay. 
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The  refiults  of  his  mvestigatioiia  are  embodied  it  is  known   as   the   Walloostook.     From  the 

in  several  valufthle  works.  mouth  of  the  St.  Trancia  its  course  ia  irregu- 

SAiNT  HILAIEE,  Gboffeot.    See  Gao7-  larly  E.  S.  E.  to  the  Grand  falls,  where  it  hsa 

FKOT  Saiht  HiLAiRK.  Q  perpendieular  descent  of  70  or  80  feet,  thence 

SAINT  HlLAlllE,  Jules.    See  BiitiHkLE-  neaiiy  8.  to  lat.  46°  N.,  when  it  turns  suddenly 

MY  St.  Hilairb.  and  flows  E.  for  100  in.  to  the  entrance  of  the 

SAINT  HILAIEE,  Mabco  be,  the  pBeudo-  outlet  of  Grand  lake,  thence  in  a  broad  chan- 

nyme  of  Emile  Maho  HitAiBB,  a  French,  wri-  nel  due  8.  to  Kingston,  then  S.  S.  W.  to  West- 

ter,  horn  about  1790.     At  an  early  age  he  be-  field,  and  finally  S.  E.  to  St.  John's  harbor.   Its 

came  one  of  the  pages  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  after  whole  course  is  abOTit  460  m. ;  of  thia  235  m. 

therestoration  engaged  in  writingforthe  book-  of  the  lower  portion  is  wholly  within  British 

sellers  essays  on  the  way  to  make  a  fortune,  territory;  75  m.  from  the  Grand  falls  to  the 

to  smoke  and  take  anuff,  to  dine  out,  to  pay  St.  Francis  forms  the  bonndary  between  Maine 

one's  debts  and  succeed  in  love,  &c.,  and  brief  and  New  Bmnswiok;   the  nest  112  m.  is  in 

biographies  of  distinguished  or  notorious  per-  Maine;  and  fi-om  its  source  to  lat.  46°  25'  N., 

Bonages;  he  also  wrote  several  unsuccessful  long,  70°  4' "ff.,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 

romances.   After  the  revolution  of  1880  he  pro-  tween  Mdne  and  Canada  East.    It  has  11  prin- 

dnoed  agreat  number  of  anecdotical,biographi-  oipal  afluents,  the  largest  being  the  Allegash, 

cal,  and  Mstoricai  works  relating  to  Napoleon  St.  FranoiB,and  Aroostook,  besidemany  smaller 

and  the  empire,  snoh  as  Mimoires  d'unpage  de  ones.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons 

la  coiir  impenale  (Paris,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1880;  to  Fredericton,  80  m.  from  its  mouth;  small 

new  ed.,  1&47) ;  Someniri  de  la  vie  prittSe  de  steamboats  ascend  to  Woodstock,  65  m.  iurther, 

Mi^oli/m  (1838) ;  Les  aidea-de'Camp  de  Fem-  and  even  at  times  to  the  Grand  falls,  335  m. 

pereur  (1841);  Sittoire  populaire  deMipalian  from  its  moutli;  above  this  point  it  is  navi- 

et  de  la  gratide  armie  (large  Svo.,  illustoated,  gated  by  steamboats  40  m.    Its  falls  afford  a 

1843) ;  Miitcire  de  la  garde  impenale  (1846-  vast  water  power.    With  its  branches  it  far- 

'7 ;  3d  ed.,  1849) ;  BhUire  de  la  campagne  de  nishes  1,800  m.  of  navigable  waters,  and  di-ains 

Susde  (4  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated,  1846-'8),  &c.  17,000,000  acres. 

More  recently  he  has  written  JRgfoire  des  am-        SAINT  JOHN,  or  St.  Jonjj'a,  a  city  and 

gpirationg  et  des  exeeutitna  poUtiquea  ^  vols,  seaport  of  New  Brunswick,  capit^  of  St.  John 

large  8vo.,  illustrated,  1849),  including  France,  co.,  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at  the 

England,  Spwn,  and  Eusaia;  a  eontinufttion  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  135  m.  N.  W.  from 

of  Anquetil-Duperron's  HUtoire  de  France  to  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  lat.  45°  14'  6"  N.,  long.  66°  8' 

1850 ;  Eistoire  de  Ufapolem  III.  (8vo.,  1858) ;  80"  W. ;  pop.  m  1852,  33,745.     The  city  is 

and  La  caserne  da  quai  d^Ormy  (1856).    He  well  built,  its  houses  being  mostly  of  brick  or 

lias  edited  the  Ahnanae  imperial  since  1847.  stone,  and  the  streets  straight  and  regular, 

SAINT  HYACINTHE,  a  city  of  Canada  though  some  of  them  are  very  steep.  It  is 
East,  capital  of  St.  Hyacinthe  district,  situated  divided  by  a  projecting  rock  into  two  parta, 
on  the  Yamaska  river  in  St.  Hyacinthe  co.,  30  called  the  upper  and  lower  coves,  the  fonner 
m.  from  Montreal,  and  187  from  Quebec;  pop.  containing  the  principal  wharfs  and  ware- 
about  6,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  houses.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  tlie 
the  St.  Hyacinthe  college  under  the  direction  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches,  the  ma- 
of  the  Jesuits,  a  fine  stone  edifice  over  700  feet  rine  hospital,  the  government  barracks  and 
long,  with  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  33  pro-  storehouses,  the  court  house,  and  the  provin- 
fessors,  and  343  students ;  a  nunnery,  with  a  cial  prison.  It  has  18  or  30  churches,  a  gram- 
female  seminary  of  1 00  pupils ;  and  a  hospital  mar  and  other  schools,  3  public  libi'ariee,  and 
under  the  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  The  several  newspaper  offices  and  charitable  and 
grand  tmnk  railway  passes  through  the  city.  commercial   institutions.      The   harbor  is  one 

SAINT  JAMES,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  hav-  of  the  finest  in  America,  and  never  blocked 

ing  Lalte  Manrepas  on  the  Nt  E.  and  intersected  with  ice.     There  ia  a  peculiar  phenomenon  at 

by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  830  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  entrance  of  the  river  just  above  the  city ; 

1860,  11,504,  of  whom  8,096  were  slaves.    The  the  stream,  discharging  an  immense  body  of 

surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.     The  plan-  water,  is  forced  through  a  narrow  gorge,  80 

tations  are  chiefly  on  tlie  river.    The  produc-  yards  wide  and  400  long,  and  makes  a  fall  of 

tions  in  1850  were  21,670  hhds.  of  sugar,  936,-  about  17  feet.    The  tide  rises  ordinarily  21 

438  galls,  of  molasses,  and  834,480  bushels  of  feet,  but  at  the  vernal  equinox  S6  feet.    At 

Indian  corn.     Capital,  Bringiers.  ebb  tide  the  waters  of  the  river  are  about  13 

SAINT  JOHN,  or  St.  John's,  a  river  of  feet  higher  than  those  of  the  harbor;  at  flood 

Maine   and  the  province  of  'New  Brunswick,  tide  they  are  5  feet  lower,  while  for  about  16 

British  America,  called  bj  the  Indians  Loosh-  or  30  minutes  of  each  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 

took  (i.  e.,  Long  river),  which  takes  its  rise,  they  are  at  the  same  level,  during  which  ves- 

nnder  the  name  of  the  S.  W.  branch,  in  the  sels  can  pass  the  f^tls,  but  at  no  other  time, 

highlands  which  separate  Maine  from  Canada,  The  country  of  which  St.  John  is  the  port  of 

near  the  little  village  of  Metjai'mette.     It  flows  entry  is  rich  in  minerals,  buUding  stone,  tim- 

due  N.  E.  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Francis,  a  ber,  and  agricultural  products.     The  number 

distance  of  about  150  m.,  for  100  m.  of  which  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  Dec.  31,  1855, 
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was  56S,  tonnage  110,451.     The  nuinber  of  ar-  Oasis  of  Siwah"  (foL) ;  "The  Suhalpine  Eing- 

rivals  in  1852  was  1,740,  tonnage  334,26'r,  and  dom,"  containing  new  and  curious  docnmenta 

Ihe  number  of  elearancea  1,746,  tonnage  362,-  on   the  life   of  Eouasean :  "  Purple   Tints   of 

917.      Ship  building    is    its  moat  important  Paris:  Sketches  and  Manners ;""  The  Turks  in 

branch  of  industry.     8t.  John  was  founded  by  Europe"  (1853);  "The  Louvre,  or  Biography 

American  loyalists  who  loft  the  United  States  of  a  Museum"  (1855);  "Legends  of  the  Ohria- 

at  the  close  of  the  revolutiou.  tian  East"  (1857);  "Montaigne  the  Essayist" 

SAINT  JOHN,  Hbsey.    See  BoLiHBBiiOKE,  (1857),  &o. — Two  other  brothers  are  known  in 

SAINT  JOHN.   I.  Jamss  Anotrsrus,  an  Eng-  the  literary  world:  Peeot,  as  the  author  of  a 

lish  author,  bom  in  Oaermarthenshire  about  norel  entitled  "Paul  Peabody,"  and  of  numer- 

the  beginning  of  tha  19th  century.    Having  ous  tales;  and  Hokaob,  as  the  author  of  a 

acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  the  "  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago"  (3  vols. 

Prenoh,  Italian,  Spanish, and  Arabiolanguages,  8to.,  1853),  a  "History  of  the  British  Oon- 

ho  went  to  Londou  at  the  age  of  17,  and  com-  qnests  in  India"  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and  a  "  Life  of 

menoed  writing  for  the  press.    He  edited  for  Columbua,"  and  as  editor  of  "  The  Leader." 

some  time  an  ultra  liberal  newspaper  at  Ply-  The  three  brothers  in  1854  commenced  the 

mouth,  published  ft  poem  entitled  "Abdallah,"  "Utopia,  a  Political,  Literary,  and  Industrial 

and  became  connected  with  James  Silk  Buck-  Journal,"  which  soon  ceased, 

ingham  as  sub-editor  of  the  "Oriental  Herald,"  SAINT  JOHN  BAPTISTE,  a  8.E.  parish  of 

for  which  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and  La.,   bordering  on  Lakes  Maurepaa  and  Pont- 

progressoftheBritiah  power  inlndia.  Inl839  chartrain,  and  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 

ho  wont  to  Normandy,  resided  in  various  places  river ;  area,  300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,932,  of 

in  France  and  Switzerland  till  1833,  when,  whom  4,696  were  slaves.    The  snrflice  is  low 

leaving  hia  family  in  Lausanne,  he  explored,  in  and  in  many  places  marshy.    The  produofiona 

great  part  on  foot,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  southern  in  1850  were  188,390  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1834.    In  814,300  lbs.  of  rioe,  638,330  gallons  of  molasses, 

1835  he  settled  in  the  forest  of  Ohantilly,  where  and  11,935  hogsheads  of  sugar.     Capital,  Bon- 

Jie  wrote  his  chief  work,  the  "  History  of  the  net  OarrS. 

Manners  and  Oastonis  of  Ancient  Greece"  (3  SAINT  JOHN  OF  JERUSALEM,  Khiohts 

vols.  8vo.,  London,  1843),  during  the  progress  Hospitallbks  op  toe  Oedeb  of,  a  religious 

of  which  he  became  nearly  blind,  and  was  as-  and  military  body,  which  originated  in  the  mid- 

aigted  i>y  hissonBayle  St.  John  as  amanuensis,  die  of  the  llth  century.    In  1058  a  number  of 

Among  his  other  works  are :  "  Description  of  Italian  merchants,  natives  of  Amalfl,  establish- 

Egypt  and  Nubia"   (3vo.,  1834);    "History,  edanasylumforLatiapilgrimsat Jerusalem, by 

Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Hindoos"  (3  vols.,  permission  of  the  oalipn  of  Egypt.    This  estab- 

I834-'6) ;   "  Isis,  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage"  (3  lishment  consisted  of  a  chapel,  erected  near 

vols.,  1853);  "  The  Nemesis  of  Power:  Forms  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  of  two 

and  Causes  of  Revolutions ;"  "  There  and  Back  hospitals,  one  for  each  ses ;  and  finally  to  each 

again  in  search  of  Beauty :  Italy"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  of  these  hospitals  was  added  a  chapel,  that  for 

1853) ;  "  Philosophy  at  Wie  Foot  of  the  Cross"  men  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Almoner, 

{12mo.,  1855);  and  "Historyof  the  Four  Con-  aGreek,  who  had  been  patriarch  of  Alexandria 

quests  of  England,  Roman,  Ai^io-Saxon,  Da-  in  the  7th  century,  and  who  had  snocored  the 

nish,  and  Norman"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  18G1).    He  has  Christians  of  the  holy  city  when  they  became 

also  published  three  novels  entitled  "  Tales  of  the  victima  of  the  Saracens.    A  number  of 

the  Ramad'han,"  "Margaret  Eavenscroft,"  and  pilgrims  entered  the    hospital,   and  devoted 

"  Sir  Cosmo  Digby."     II.  Baylb,  son  of  the  themselves  to  its  service.    It  received  large 

preceding,  born  in  London,  iu  1823,  died  there,  contributions  fi-om  Europe,  particularly  from 

Aug.  1,  1859.     He  first  appeared  in  print  in  Italy,  and  soon  became  wealthy.    When  the 

a  magazine  article  at  the  age  of  13,  and  from  iirst  crusade  was  undertaken,  Peter  Gerard  was 

that  time  continued  to  write  for  magazines  and  rector  of  the  hospital,  which  was  then  merely 

newspapers,  although  he  studied  for  some  time  a  secular  institution,  and  which  succoi'ed  in- 

witli  the  design  of  becoming  an  artist.    In  fideis  as  well  as  Christians.    After  the  coa- 

1844  ho  publiSiad  a  novel,  "The  Eccentric  quest  of  Palestine,  the  hospitallers  experienced 

Lover,"  and  aided  in  establishing  the  ethnolc^-  high  favor  from  the  crusaders,  many  of  whom, 

cal  and  Syro-Egypttan  societies.    He  went  to  following  the  example  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 

Egypt  in  1846,  visiting  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily  bestowed  landed  property  in  Europe  upon  it. 

on  the  way,  and  remained  there  nearly  two  Some  of  the  crusaders  joined  it,  which  led 

years,  and  during  that  time  crossed  the  desert  Gerard  to  organize  it  as  a  regolar  religious 

to  the  oasis  of  Siwah  for  the  purpose  of  study-  body,  the  members  of  which  took  the  vows  of 

ing  the  route  of  Alexander  the  Great.    He  next  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty,  beside  devot- 

spent  two  years  in  Paris,  then  another  year  in  ing  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  service 

Egypt,  and  afterward  resided  principally  in  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  Latin  kingdom 

Paris,     His  chief  works  are :  "  Adventures  in  of  Jerusalem.     Their  dress  was  a  plain  black 

the  Libyan  Desert ;"  "  Manners  and  Politics  robe,  having  an  8-poiated  white  cross  on  the 

in  the  Ottoman  Empire;"  "Two  Years'  Besi-  left  breast.    In  1113  Pope  Paschal  II.  sanc- 

denoe  in  a  Levantine  Family ;"  "  Views  in  the  tioned  the  order  by  a  bull,  conferring  special 
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privileges  on  it.  Gerard,  now  flrat  superior,  though  it  was  several  times  assailed  by  the 
eatabUshed  branoli  hospitals  in  different  parts  Mussulraans.  They  took  Smyrna,  and  retained 
of  Europe,  which  discharged  the  same  offices  po^ession  of  the  place  until  it  was  talsen  by 
to  pilgrims  there  that  were  performed  for  them  Tamerlane.  In  moat  of  the  actions  with  the  in- 
by  the  parent  institution  in  Palestine.  Gerard  fidela  memtiers  of  tlie  order  were  present,  and 
dying  in  1118,  Raymond  du  Puy,  a  gentleman  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis  (1896)  they  saved  the 
of  Dauphinfi,  was  unanimously  ehoaen  bis  sue-  king  of  Hungary  from  death  or  captivity.  The 
cesser.  Ho  was  a  man  of  strong  martial  tastes,  first  siege  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  took  place  in 
and  he  proposed  to  his  brethren  that,  while  1480,  when  it  was  auceessfully  defended  by  the 
they  shoTild  still  retain  all  the  vows  they  had  grand  master  Peter  D'Aubusson.  The  second 
previously  taken,  they  should  add  to  them  that  siege,  in  1622,  was  attended  with  a  different 
of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  religion.  A  result,  though  the  grand  master,  Philippe  Vil- 
proposition  so  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  liers  de  L'Isle-Adam,  held  the  Turks  at  bay  for 
spirit  of  that  age  waa  promptly  acceded  to,  6  months,  and  was  admitted  to  honorable  terms 
and  the  order  became  a  military  fraternity,  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  llagnificent.  The  rem- 
and was  oi^anized  as  such  by  De  Puy,  fii-st  nantsofthe  order  proceeded  fii-at  to  Oandia,  then 
grand  master,  who  impressed  hb  character  to  Messina,  and  then  to  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
upon  it.  "Having,"  says  its  latest  historian,  Charles V.cededtbeislandaofMaltaandGozzo, 
"  been  ori^nally  organized  for  charitable  pur-  and  the  city  of  Tripoli,  to  the  order,  March  24, 
poses  only,  it  successively  received  the  char-  1530.  Malta  was  then  a  barren  rock,  but  the 
aeter  of  a  religious,  republican,  military,  and  knights  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
aristocratic  constitution.  It  must  be  eonsid-  the  world ;  and  they  carried  on  the  war  with 
ered  as  I'eligious,  since  every  member  took  tlie  Turks,  then  the  dread  of  Christendom,  with 
the  three  vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  bo  much  energy  that  their  new  abode  furnished 
poverty ;  it  was  republican,  since  by  the  ori-  them  with  a  new  name,  that  of  kui^hts  of 
ginal  constitution  of  the  order  their  chief  was  Malta.  The  Turks  attacked  the  island  m  1B51, 
always  selected  from  among  themselves,  by  but  failed  to  take  it.  They  renewed  the  attack 
their  own  nomination;  it  was  military,  since  in  1665,  with  an  armament  calculated  to  com- 
two  of  the  three  classes  into  which  it  was  maud  success;  but  the  grand  master,  Jean 
divided  were  constantly  armed,  and  waged  an  Parisot  do  !a  Valette,  defended  the  island  for 
unceasing  war  witli  the  infidels ;  and  it  was  nearly  4  months,  and  the  besiegers  were  com- 
aristocratio,  since  none  but  the  flrat  class  bad  pelled  to  depart.  This  defence,  which  was 
any  share  in  the  legislative  and  executive  marked  by  tlie  most  romanlio  incidents  of  war, 
power."  Rising  rapi^y  to  fame  as  a  military  raised  the  fame  of  the  opder  to  its  height ;  and 
body,  and  to  opnlence  from  the  gifts  of  pious  for  neai-ly  3i  centuries  more  it  enjoyed  the 
pereons,  the  order  was  distingnished  for  its  valor  world's  esteem.  In  the  long  conflict  that  the 
in  the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  It  was  nearly  Mediterranean  saw  between  the  Mussulmans 
annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Tiberias  (1187),  and  the  Christians,  the  knights  were  distin- 
After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  waa  estabhshed  guished  for  the  valor  with  which  they  con- 
at  Margat,  the  female  brancli  of  the  order  re-  tended  against  the  followers  of  the  crescent ; 
tiring  to  Europe.  The  site  of  the  original  bnt  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  this  qnar- 
hospital  at  Jerusalem  was  lately  bestowed  by  re!  was  at  an  end,  and  the  order  encountered 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  upon  the  Franks,  in  grati-  the  enmity  of  France,  then  governed  by  tlie 
tude  for  the  assistance  he  received  from  tliem  revolntionists,  Bonaparte,  when  on  hia  way 
in  the  last  Russian  war.  The  knights  were  in-  to  Egypt,  seized  Malta,  June  IS,  1798.  Rnssia 
volvedin  disputes  and  hostilities  with  the  tern-  became  the  prot«ctorof  the  order,  the  czar  Paul 
plara,  to  the  damage  of  both  orders ;  but  they  being  made  grand  master ;  but  since  1788  it 
continued  to  serve  valiantly  against  the  infidels,  has  been  able  to  maintain  But  a  shadowy  exist- 
At  the  battle  of  Gaza,  in  1244,  both  orders  were  ence,  the  last  relic  of  the  age  of  the  crusades 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  Kharizmians.  "When  and  of  chivalry. 

Acre  fell  into  the  han^  of  the  Saracens  (1391),  SAIHT  JOHlf'S,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Fia.,  lying 

the  hospitallers  were  established  at  Limisso,  in.  between  the  St,  John's  river  and  the  Atlantic, 

Cyprus,  where  they  were  recruited  by  drafts  and  drained  by  the  St.  John's  and  its  afiiuents ; 

oa  the  European  coinmanderiea.    In  this  insu-  ai-ea,  990  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,039,  of  whom 

lar  residence  ori^ated  their  naval  cljaracter,  1,003  were  slaves.   The  surface  is  flat  and  much 

as  their  vessels  conveyed  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  of  it  marshy.    There  are  some  live  oaks.    The 

Land.    This  led  to  aea  fights,  in  which  the  productions  in  1850  were  14,390  bushels  of 

brethren  became  as  distinguished  for  skill  and  Indian  com,  390  hhda.  of  sugar,  and  6,326  galls, 

valor  aa  they  had  been  on  laud.    An  expedi-  of  molasses.    Capital,  St.  Augustine, 

tion  to  Palestme,  in  which  they  were  allies  of  SAINT  JOHN'S,  a  city  of  Newfoundland, 

the  king  of  Persia,  led  to  no  results.    In  3309  capital  of  the  island  and  colony,  and  the  east- 

the  order  seized  Rhodes,  which  had  been  the  emmoat  seaport  of  North  America,  situated 

seat  of  Mussulman  corsairs,  and  soon  converted  near  the  end  of  the  moat  eastern  of  the  nu- 

that  island  into  so  strong  a  Christian  bulwark,  merouapeninaulas  of  Newfoundland,  70  m.  from 

that  it  gave  its  name  to  the  fraternity*    They  Cape  Race,  in  lat.  47°  83'  6"  N.,  long.  52°  43' 

held  the  island  for  more  than  two  centuries,  "ff. ;  pop.  ia  1853,  21,000.    The  town  ia  built 
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on  an  aoollvity,  anJ  consists  of  one  long  irregu-  trevflle.  11.  A  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on 
lar  sti'eet,with  a  number  of  lanes  opening  into  Micliigan,  and  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph's  and 
it.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  gov-  Kankakee  rivers;  area,  470  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
ernment  house,  a  large  structure  which  cost  1850,  10,954;  in  1860,  18,455.  The  surfece 
f  175,000 ;  the  house  of  assembly,  a  fine  granite  is  nearly  level,  and  is  divided  in  nearly  eqnal 
building ;  a  Koman  Oatholio  cathedral,  a  lunatic  proportions  into  oak  openings,  forests,  aad 
asylnm,  hospital,  and  custom  bouae.  It  baa  9  prairie.  The  productions  in  1850  were  161,- 
or  10  cburidies,  5  sohools,  several  benevolent  956  buslieis  of  wheat,  346,841  of  Indian  corn, 
societies,  a  meohanicB'  institute,  with  muse-  109,516  of  oats,  and  81,167  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
um,  library,  and  reading  room  attached,  an  were  6  grist  mills,  4  tanneries,  17  chni'ches, 
^ricultnral  society,  a  net  and  otker  manu-  and  1,353  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
factories,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  marine  Marl  and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Michigan 
promenade.  The  wharfs  and  stages  for  dry-  southern  and  northern  Indiana  railroad  passes 
ing  fiah,  which  line  the  shore,  are  a  peonbarity  through  the  county.  Capital,  South  Bend, 
of  the  town.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  one,  SAINT  JOSEPH,  a  city  of  Mo.,  and  capital 
and  capable  of  thorough  defence  against  any  of  Buchanan  co,,  situated  on  the  great  E.  bend 
invading  force,  from  Wie  formidable  batteries  of  the  Missouri  river,  566  m.  W.  !N.  W.  from 
which  command  the  narrows  at  its  entrance,  St.  Louis,  and  340  m.  from  Jefferson  City,  with 
which  are  only  580  feet  wide  and  600  long,  both  which  cities  it  is  connected  by  lines  of 
with  13  fathoms  water.  The  anchorage  inside  steamboats;  pop.  in  1860,  8,982.  It  is  con- 
is  excellent  and  spacious,  with  no  perceptible  nected  with  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  Han- 
tides.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  mostly  with  nibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  and  forms  one 
the  fishermen,  whom  it  supplies  with  clothing,  of  the  chief  points  of  departure  for  the  emi- 
provisions,  and  fishing  materials,  and  witli  grant  triuns  and  theoverlaudmtul  to  Colorado, 
merchant  vessels  from  Great  Britwn,  conti-  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oaiifomio.  The  town  is 
nenta!  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  well  built,  and  lias  a  large  female  seminary,  a 
West  Indies,  which  it  supplies  with  fish,  seal  convent,  a  court  house,  odd  fellows'  hal!,  sev- 
skins,  oil,  and  blubber.  Oodfish  is  the  great  eral  large  hotels,  5  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
staple  of  export,  and  of  this  it  sends  out  annu-  S  of  them  daily,  and  10  chnrches.  There  are 
ally  to  market  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  quin-  steam  flouring  and  saw  miUs,  bagging  manu- 
tals;  but  considerable  quantities  of  salmon,  factories,  &c.  The  trade  in  fitting  out  the 
herring,  seal  and  whale  oil,  cod  liver  oil,  blub-  emigrant  ti-ains  and  espresses  is  very  heavy, 
ber,  and  seal  skins  are  also  exported.  The  amounting  in  18B8  to  $3,700,000.  St.  Joseph 
number  of  vessels  arriving  at  St.  John's  in  1851  was  cbaitered  as  a  city  in  1857. 
was  842,  tonnage  103,016,  and  the  number  SAINT  JOSEPH'S,  a  river  of  Michigan  and 
cleared  was  703,  tonnage  91,191.  The  large  Indiana,  which  rises  in  Hillsdale  oo.,  Mich., 
dogs  of  the  country  are  much  employed  in  the  and  after  making  a  circuit  into  northern  In- 
town  for.  hauling  wood,  &o.  St.  John's  was  diana  returns  into  Michigan,  and  falls  into  Lake 
founded  in  1583  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  Michigan,  at  the  village  of  St.  Joseph,  after  a 

SAINT    JOHN'S  EIVER.     See  Florida,  course  of  260  m.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly 

vol,  vii.  p.  566.                                      ,  "W.,  but  its  course  is  serpentine.    It  is  naviga- 

8A1NT  JOHN'SEUEY,  a  town  of  Vermont,  ble  for  small  steamboats  to  Oonstantine,  130  m. 

capital  of  Caledonia  oo.,  on  the  right  bank  of  from  its  mouth,  where  is  a  good  harbor, 

the  Passumpsio  river,  87  m.H".E.  from  Montpe-  SAINT  JUST,  Ahtoine  Loins  L6oh  db,  a 

lier ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,758.    It  is  divided  into  S  French  revolutionist,  bora  at  Decize,  Nivernais, 

villages,  the  Oentre,  Bast,  and  Plain,  the  last  in  1768,  died  by  the  gnUlotine,  July  28,  1794. 

the  largest.    It  has  9  churches,  an  academy.  The  son  of  a  military  man,  his  education  gave 

high  school,  bank,  printing  office,  4  founderiea  him  an  esti'avagaut  admiration  of  the  ancient 

and  machine  shops,  and  the  extensive  manu-  republics.    Ha  early  published  two  licentious 

factory  of  platform  and  other  scales  of  Messrs.  but  dull  poems,  Organt,ia  20  cantos  (2  vols. 

Fairbanks.    The  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  8vo.,  1789),  and  Mea  passe-temps,  ou  le  nowMl 

rivers  railroad  passes  through  the  town.  Organt  (1792),  and  a  work  entitled  E^rit  de  la 

SAINT  JOSEPH,  I,  A  S.  W.  oo.  of  Mich.,  revolution,  etdela  constifition  de  SWnce  (1791). 
bordering  on  Indiana,  and  drained  by  the  St.  Through  the  influence  of  Eobespierre  he  was 
Joseph's,  Portage,  Prairie,  Pigeon,  and  Fawn  retui-ned  to  the  national  convention  in  1792, 
rivers ;  area,  528  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 13,735 ;  though  he  lacked  a  year  of  the  legal  age.  He 
in  1860,  31,363.  The  snrfaoe  is  rolling,  and  took  the  foremost  rank  among  the  violent  spir- 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  its  in  that  body,  and  in  his  flrst  speech  (Nov. 
1850  were  265,011  bushels  of  wheat,  431,337  18)  invoked  the  examples  of  Kome  and  Eng- 
of  Indian  corn,  114,308  of  oats,  12,703  tons  of  laud  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
hay,  and  68,137  lbs,  of  wool.  There  were  13  king,  for  whose  death  without  respite  or  ap- 
grist  mills,  21  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  a  peal  he  finally  voted.  He  advocate  the  con- 
woollen  factory,  6  distilleries,  2  newspaper  eenti'ation  of  ail  power  in  the  convention,  the 
offices,  14  churches,  and  4,838  pupils  attend-  supervision  of  military  operations  by  its  mem- 
ing  public  schools.  The  Michigan  southern  bers,  and  the  system  of  terror  as  the  only 
railvoad  intersects  the  county.    Capital,  Oen-  means  of  safety  for  France,  declaring  that 
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"those  who  make  half-way  reTolutions  only  that  eteamhoats  drawing  V  feet  of  water  can  de- 
dig  their  own  graves."  After  the  fall  of  the  scend  the  river  safely ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Girondista  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  com-  obviating  the  difficulty  of  ascent  (Lake  Ontario 
mittee  of  public  safety,  and  was  sent  with  Le  being  234  feet  above  the  ocean  level),  7  differ- 
Bas  aa  commisaoner  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  ent  canals  have  been  conatmcted,  of  an  aggre- 
established  the  gnillotine  in  Aiaace,  and  deci-  gate  length  of  il  m.,  which  will  admit  the 
mated  the  population.  In  Feb.  1794,  be  was  passage  of  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  A  canal  has 
named  president  of  the  convention,  and  in  also  been  constrocted  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
March  made  tlie  report  against  Danton  and  his  Lake  Erie,  called  the  Welland  canal,  28  m.  in 
partisans  which  insured  their  death.  With  length,  and  having  capacity  to  pa^  a  vessel  of 
Couthon  aad  Robespierre  he  formed  the  cele-  600  tons  burden.  There  is  also  a  ship  canal 
brated  triumvirate  of  the  reign  of  terror.  On  of  lai'ge  size  around  the  falls  of  St.  Mary, 
the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27)  he  mounted  the  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  A 
tribune  to  resist  the  torrent  of  wrath  which  was  vessel  of  BOO  tons  may  load  from  the  mouth 
overwhelming  them,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  next  of  the  St.  Louis  river  at  Fond  du  Lac,  or  from 
day,  with  the  other  toiTorists,  he  was  led  to  Chicago,  and,  without  breaking  bulk,  pass 
the  scaffold,  B^ide  the  works  above  men-  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  any  port  in  the 
Honed,  he  was  the  author  of  Fragments  aur  les  world.  In  1866,  1,179,246  tons  of  shipping 
institutions  ripublieaines  (12mo.,  1800),  and  of  passed  through  the  WeHand  canal,  and  715,041 
an  Esiai  de  eonttitution,  printed  in  his  (Ewarei  tons  through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals.  On 
poUtiquea  (8vo.,  1838-'4).  leaving  L^e  Ontario  the  river  is  about  f  of  a 

SAINT  LAMBERT,  OniELEsFitANQOis,  mar-  mile  wide,  but  below  Quebec  it  rapidly  ex- 

quis   de,  ft  French   author,  born   at  V^zelise,  pands  to  10,  20,  and  80  m. ;  at  Cape  Gasp^  it  is 

Lorraine,  in  1717,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1803.  100  m.    Its  principal  tribntailes  on  the  N.  side 

At  the  court  of  King  Stanislas  at  LnnSville  he  are  the  Ottawa,  680  m,  long,  the  St.  Maurice, 

met  Voltdra,  whom  he  supplanted  in  the  af-  the  Betsiamite  or  Bersimis,  and  the  Saguenay ; 

fections  of  his  mistress  the  marchioness  du  those  on  the  S.  side,  which  are  smaller  and  of 

Oh&telet,  hot  was  through  his  inflaenee  intro-  less  inwortanoe,  are  the  Oswegatctie,  Black, 

daced  into  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  Grass,  Backet,  St.  Regis,  Sorel,  St.  Francis,  and 

of  Paris.    He  entered  the  French  sei-vice  as  Ohaudiftre  rivers.  TheSt.  Lawrence  is  studded 

colonel,  hut  after  a  few  years  retired  from  it  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course  with 

and  devoted  himself  to  literature.    In  1756  he  islands;  near  its  egress  from  Lake  Ontario  there 

formed  a  connection  with  Mme.  d'Houdetot,  the  is  a  gronp  so  numerous  as  to  have  received  the 

sister-in-law  of  Mme.  d'fipinay,  which  contin-  name  of  the  Thousand  islands.    The  St.  Law- 

ued  uninterrupted  till  his  death  nearly  50  years  rence  drains  a  territory  of  over  400,000  sq.  m., 

later.     Of  his  numerous  poems  the  only  one  and  its  basin  is  computed  by  Darby  to  contain 

now  read  is  Les  »ai»>ns  (1709 ;  revised  and  en-  "  more  than  half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  thia 

larged  ed.,  1771).     His  chief  prose  ,work  is  Lea  planet."    The  solid  contents  of  the  lakes,  river, 

jirineipes  dea  nt<e'urs  eAez  ttmtes  les  'natiims,  ott  and  gulf,  according  to  his  estimate,  are  1,547,- 

caUcAitme  timi)erael(6  vols.  Svo.,  1798-1801).  011,792,360,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  suffl- 

SAINT  LANDET,  a  8.  W,  parish  of  La.,  cient  to  envelope  the  entire  earth  in  a  watery 

drained  by  the  Atchafalaya,  Oortablean,  and  covering  8  feet  deep. — The  gulf  of  St.  Law- 

Teohe  bayous,  and  by  the  affluents  of  the  Mer-  rence,  which  receives  the  waters  of  this  mighty 

mentan  river ;  area,  3,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  river,  is  enclosed  by  the  island  of  Ncwfound- 

23,100,  of  whom  11,436  were  slaves.    The  sur-  land  on  the  E.,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

fece  is  high  and  undulating,  and  the  soil  fer-  and  Canada  on  the  S.  and  W.,  and  Labrador  on 

tile.      The   staple  productions  are  sugar,  cot-  the  N.     It  is  usually  stated  to  lie  between  lat. 

ton,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes.    In  1850  46°  and  60"  N.,  and  long.  68"  and  65°  W, ;  but 

there  were  6  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  2  news-  there  has  been  no  positive  determination  of 

papers,  6  churches,  and  900  pupils  in  public  the  point  whore  the  river  ends  and  the  gulf 

schools.    Capital,  Opelousas.  begins,  and  a  coromission  appointed  by  the 

SAINT  LAWEENOE,  a  river  of  North  Amer-  Canadian  parliament  have  withm  the  past  two 
ioa,  forming  for  a  part  of  its  course  the  boun-  years  been  engaged  in  investigations  to  decide 
dary  between  British  America  and  the  United  the  question.  The  gulf  has  3  channels  of  corn- 
States.  It  is  usudly  reckoned  as  issuing  munication  with  the  ocean,  viz.,  between  New- 
from  Lake  Ontario,  in  lat.  44°  10'  !N.,  and  foundland  and  Cape  Breton,  by  the  strait  of 
long.  78°  80'  W.,  whence  to  the  sea  it  is  750  Belle  Isle  on  the  N.,  and  through  the  gnt  of 
m.  long.  If  the  whole  length  from  the  head  Oanso  on  the  S.  It  has  numerous  islands, 
of  Lake  Superior  were  reckoned,  it  wonid  he  among  which  are  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward's, 
1,910  m.,  or  inciuding  the  St.  Louis,  the  head  and  Magdalen.  Its  principal  bays  are  Chaleur, 
stream  of  that  lake,  3,100  m.  It  is  navigable  between  New  Brunswick  and  Canada;  Mira- 
for  the  largest  ships  to  Quebec,  and  for  vessels  michi,  in  New  Bmnswicfc ;  St.  George  bay, 
of  600  tons  to  Montreal.  Above  that  city  its  Nova  Scotia ;  and  St.  George's,  Newfoundland, 
navigation  is  impeded  by  rapids,  of  which  the .  SAINT  LAWRENCE,  a  N.  N.  E.  co.  of  New 
Cedar  and  Lachiae  are  the  most  considerable.  York,  bordered  N.E.  by  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
The  inclination  of  these  rapids  is  so  regular,  and  drained  by  the  Indian,  Oswegatohie,  Grass, 
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Racket,  St.  Begis,  and  Deer  rivers  and  their  em  part  extends  into  tlie  great  iron  region  of 

affluents;   area,  3,900  aq.  m.,  being  tlie  lar-  the  state,    Tiie  Paoifioand  the  St,  Cliarles  rail- 

gest  county  in  the  state;  pop.  in  1860,  90,428.  roads  traverse  the  county.    Capital,  St.  Louis. 

It  has  3  lakes    of  considerable  size.  Long,  II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  boanded  N".  E.  by  the 

Black,  and  Cranberry,  beside  several  smaller  chain  of  small  lakes  which  separate  that  state 

ones.    The  southern  portion  of  the  connty  is  from  British  Ameriea,  S.  E.  by  Lake  Superior, 

as  yet  but  thinly  settled,  and  is  heavily  tim-  and  drained  by  St.  Louia,  Vermilion,  Swan,  and 

hered.    Along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  surface  other  rivers;  area,  6,500  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

is  generally  level,  and  very  prodnotive.    There  406.  The  county  is  interspersed  with  lakea,  the 

are  mines  of  lead  and  specular  iron  ore.    The  most  important  of  which  are  Namekan,  VennH- 

produotiona  in  1856  were  820,244  bushels  of  ion.  Swan,  Sandy,  and  Crooked  lakes.  Thei-oad 

i^eat,  437,041  of  oats,  330,598  of  Indian  com,  from  St.  Cloud  to  Eond  du  Lae  passes  through 

604,023  of  potatoes,  139,400  tons  of  hay,  197,-  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  Oneota. 
875  lbs.  of  hops,  4,368,809  of  butter,  1,672,999        SAINT  LOUIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of 

of  cheese,  340,683  of  wool,  and  513,913  of  Missoari,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 

maple  sugar.    There  were  15  iron  manufao-  central  Mississippi  valley,  on  the  nght  bank  of 

taring  establishments,  7  woollen  Victories,  8  the  Mississippi  river,  20  m.  below  the  entrance 

asheries,  3  pearlaslt  manufactories,  7  atorch  of  the  Missouri,  174  m.  above  the  moutli  of 

factories,  26  coach  and  wagon  manufeotories,  the  Ohio,  1,194  va.  above  New  Orleans,  and 

33  grist  mills,  138  saw  mills,  25  tanneries,  8  138  m.  E.  from  Jefferson  City ;  lat.  88°  87'  38" 

newspaper  offices,  117  churches,  and  437  school  N.,  long.  90°  IB'  16"  W.;  pop.  in   1709,  891; 

houses.     Capital,  Canton.  in  1788,  1,197 ;  in  1810, 1,680 ;  in  1820,  4,600 ; 

SAINT  LEONARDS,  Edward  Bcbtbsshaw  in  1840, 16,467 ;  in  1850,  77,860 ;  and  in  I860, 

SDODEN,baron,anEuglishjnrist,borninLondon  151,780,  of  whom  about  1,500  were  slaves, 

in  1781.    He  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  pub-  The  city  is  elevated  many  feet  above  the  floods 

lished  in  1805  "  A  Concise  and  Practical  Trea-  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  protected  from  them 

tiae  of  the  Law  of  Vendors  and  Purchasers"  by  a  limestone  bank,  instead  df  the  perpendic- 

(13th  ed.,  1857),  and  was  admitted  to  practice  ular  cliffs  or  the  alluvial  soil  which  usually 

in  1807.    In  1808  he  published  "A  Practical  form  its  bants.    It  is  built  on  two  terraces,  the 

Treatise  on  Powers,"  and  in  1809  "  A  Series  first  or  lower  rising  somewhat  abruptly  about 

of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Property,  on  Sales,  20  feet  from  the  river,  the  second  or  upper 

Purchases,  Mortgages,"  &o.,  both  which  have  making  a  more  gradual  ascent  of  40  feet  from 

passed  through  naraerous  editions.    With  slight  the  lower,  and  spreading  out  into  a  wide  and 

e.toeptions,  increase  of  business  and  ofiicial  beautiful    plain,  commanding  a  view  of  the 

cares  prevented  his   appearing  again  as  an  city,  the  river,  and  the  a^aoent  country.    The 

author  for  40  yeai-s.    Ei'om  1817  he  confined  corporate  limits  of  the  city  extend  6^  m.  along 

himself  to  chancery  practice,  ia  which  he  soon  the   river,  which  is  slightly  convex  at  this 

took  the  highest  position.    He  entered  ^arlia-  point,  and  between  3  and  4  m.  back  from  it. 

ment  in  1838,  and  in  1839  was  made  solicitor-  It  contains  16J  sq.  m.    The  densely  settled 

general  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  knighted,  portion,  however,  is  comprised  in  a  district  of 

retiring  from  office  with  Wellington  in  Nov.  about  3  m,  along  tlie  river,  and  a  little  more 

1831.    For  a  brief  period  in  1835  he  was  lord  than  a  mile  in  width.    The  city  is  r^nlarly 

chancellor  of  Ireland  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  laid  out,  the  long  streets  on  the  lower  terrace 

whose  return  to  power  in  1841  he  again  re-  running  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  river,  while 

oeived  that  office,  and  held  it  fill  his  retirement  elsewhere  they  are  nsuallj  at  right  angles  with 

in  July,  1846.     In  Feb.  1853,  he  was  appointed  those  running  westward  from  the  river  bank, 

lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  created  a  peer.  Front  or  Levee  street,  along  the  river,  is  100 

He  retired  with  the  Derby  ministry  in  Deeem-  feat  wide,  and  on  its  W.  ride  is  built  up  with 

her,  but  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  large  warehouses;  the  other  streets  are  uanally 

Siolitics  and  in  the  business  of  the  house  of  60  feet  in  width.  The  city  is  remarkably  well 
orda.  In  1849  he  published  a  "  Treatise  on  built,  moat  of  its  warehouses  and  a  large  pro- 
the  Law  of  Property,  as  administered  in  the  portion  of  its  public  edifices  and  dwellinga 
Honae  of  Lords,"  in  1861  "An  Essay  on  the  being  of  brick  or  stone.  Nearly  2,800  build- 
New  Real  Property  Statutes,"  and  in  1858  "  A  ings  were  erected  in  the  city  in  1860,  at  a  cost 
Handbook  on  Property  Law."  of  about  |T,BOO,O0O.  The  principal  public  build- 
SAINT  LOUIS.  L  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  occu-  ings  are :  the  city  hall ;  the  court  house,  erect- 
pying  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  jane-  ed  at  an  expense  of  $500,000  ;  the  new  custom 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  house  and  post  office,  costing  $850,000 ;  the 
drained  by  the  Mararaec ;  area,  550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  United  States  arsenal,  a  lai^  and  imposing 
in  1860,  181,535,  of  whom  4,353  were  slaves,  sti-ucture  in  the  S.E.  partof  thecity,3□r^ound- 
The  surface  is  varied  and  the  soil  very  fertile,  ed  with  fine  grounds ;  the  merchants'  exchange, 
The  productions  in  1850  were  668,310  bushels  the  mercantile  library  hall,  the  city  hospital, 
of  Indian  com,  98,480  of  wheat,  138,837  of  the  marine  hospital,  the  high  school  building, 
oats,  14,169  tons  of  hay,  and  203,483  lbs.  of  St.  Lonis  nnivei-sity,  several  magnificent  hotels, 
butter.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  coal  and  the  cathedra!  (186  feet  long  and  84  wide,  with 
quarriesof  marble  in  the  county,  and  the  west-  a  front  of  polished  free  stonej,  St.  George's 
VOL.  XIV, — 18 
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(EpiscoptJ)  ohnrch,  and  the  ehuroh  of  tho  of  which  the  largest  and  best  are  the  IJndell 
Messiah  (UnitaiTan),  Tliere  are  in  the  city  78  house,  an  immense  and  costly  strncture ;  the 
clinrches,  of  whicii  8  are  Baptist,  7  Episcopal,  Planters'  hotel,  occnpying  the  entire  front  on 
8  Lutheran  and  Evangelical,  18  Methodist,  13  Fourth  street  between  Pine  and  Chestnut;  the 
Presbyterian,  19  Koman  Oatholio,  and  I  each  city  hotel,  the  United  States,  the  soutliem  (not 
Congregational,  Jewish,  Unitarian,  and  Univer-  completed),  the  Yir^nia,  the  Miaaonri,  the  Ever- 
Bftlist. — The  benevolent  and  charitable  inatita-  ett,  and  the  Monroe  houses.  At  the  beginning 
tions  of  St.  Louis  are  very  numerous;  it  has  10  of  1860  there  wei-e  6  lines  of  cityrailroadsin  op- 
orphan  asylums,  a  home  for  the  friendless,  a  eration.  There  are  16  cemeteries  in  and  around 
house  of  refuge  with  125  inmates,  a  girls'  Indus-  the  city,  several  of  them  from  B  to  8  miles  dis- 
trial  home,  an  industrial  school  for  boys,  sev-  tant.  The  city  is  snpphed  with  water  from  a 
eral  free  evening  schools,  m  insane  hospital,  a  large  reservoir,  into  which  it  is  pumped  by  sta- 
matemity  and  infant  hospital,  a  marine  hos-  tionary  engines  from  the  river,  and  distributed 
pital  (a  fine  edifice  of  great  capacity),  and  3  through  the  streets  in  iron  pipes.  The  enlarge- 
general  hospitals ;  7  convents,  and  numerous  ment  of  the  supply  has  been  for  some  time  in 
benevolent  and  benefit  societies.  The  schools  contemplation.  Gas  has  been  used  for  lighting 
of  St.  Louis  have  for  many  years  enjoyed  tlie  city  since  1848.  There  are  several  parks, 
a  high  reputation.  They  include  a  normal  tlie  lai'gest  of  which,  called  the  fair  grounds, 
school,  a  high  school  occupying  a  fine  and  well  comprises  about  50  acres.  The  levee  along  the 
planned  edifice,  and  36  public  schools  of  lower  river  hank  has  been  greatly  improved  at  a  vei-y 
grade.  The  amount  of  the  school  tas  for  1860  heavy  espense  within  a  few  years,  and  now 
was  $78,463,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  of  the  alfords  facilities  for  steamboats  to  discharge 
school  fund  and  other  funds,  which  were  large,  their  cargoes  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
Beside  these,  8Q  schools,  academies,  and  semi-  city  on  the  Mississippi. — St.  Louis  is  larjpely 
naries  are  not  connected  with  the  board  of  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Her  flouring  mills, 
education.  The  St.  Louis  university,  under  of  which  there  are  19,  have  a  very  high 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  society  of  reputation;  their  production  increased  from 
Jesns,  wasfoundedinl829,andincorporatedin  408,099  barrels  in  1851  to  878,346  in  1869. 
1832.  It  has  a  very  valuable  museum,  a  com-  The  sugar  received  in  St,  Louis  in  1859  was 
plete  set  of  philosophical  and  chemical  appa-  68,174  hhds.,  9,186  bbls.,  and  6,695  boses, 
tatus,  and  libraries  containing  about  23,000  and  the  molasses  56,624  barrels  and  16,981 
volumes ;  and  in  1860  there  were  18  professors  kegs,  being  an  amount  equal  to  that  export- 
and  instructors  and  184  students,  'nie  Wash-  ed  to  all  other  ports  from  New  Orleans.  The 
ington  university,  incorporated  in  1853,  is  an  in-  gi'eater.part  of  this  was  for  the  supply  of  the 
stltulion  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  range  large  sugar  refineries  of  the  city,  which  man- 
<^  university  studies,  except  theological,  and  nfactnre  most  of  the  sugar  consnmed  in  the 
to  afford  opportunity  of  complete  preparation  Mississippi  valley.  The  fur  trade  of  St.  Lonia 
for  every  sphere  of  practical  and  scientific  fife,  in  1860  amounted  to  1549,432,  $340,000  being 
Three  departments  are  already  organized  and  in  for  buffalo  i-obes.  of  which  85,000  were  brought 
operation,  the  academic,  the  scientific,  and  the  into  market.  Tnere  were  also  125,000  raccoon 
practical  or  industrial;  and  others  will  be  estab-  skins,  37,000  mink  skins,  120,000  lbs.  of  deer 
uahed  as  occasion  may'  require.  The  O'Fallon  skins,  10,800  wolf  skins,  34,500  opossum  skins, 
polytechnic  institute  is  one  of  the  departments  and  icoia  1,000  to  5,500  each  of  otter,  fos, 
of  this  university;  it  has  a  library  of  several  muskrat,  wild  cat,  beaver,  polecat,  and  other 
thousand  volumes,  and  a  well  supplied  reading  skins.  Oils  and  chemicals  are  extensively 
room,  and  is  organizing  a  corps  of  instmotora  manufactured,  l^ard  and  linseed  oils  form  an 
in  tho  different  topics  embraced  in  technologi-  important  item  in  the  productions  of  the  city ; 
■cal  science.  There  are  also  a  commercial  col-  in  1852  the  amount  of  the  former  was  nearly 
lege  of  some  note,  and  3  medical  colleges,  one  6,000  bbls.,  and  in  1860  it  was  80,000  bbls, 
of  them  homfEopaUiic.  The  academy  of  science.  The  production  of  linseed  oil  for  a  few  years 
foundedinl866,  has  a  large  museum  and  agood  past  has  diminished,  from  a  short  supply  of  fiai 
library,  and  has  published  its  transactions  and  seed,  but  St.  Louis  is  still  one  of  the  principal 
19  in  correspondence  with  otlier  similar  insli-  points  of  its  manufacture.  The  manufacture 
tirtions.  A  German  institute  of  science,  art,  of  hemp  into  bale  rope  and  bagging,  the  dis- 
imd  mechanics  was  founded  in  1856.  Beside  tiUing  of  whiskey,  and  the  manufacture,  of 
Uie  libraries  of  the  colleges,  &c,  there  are  8  tobacco,  in  which  10  or  12  establishments  are 
public  libraries,  the  new  library,  the  mercan-  employed,  all  occupy  many  hands  and  n  large 
tile  library,  with  32,000  volumes,  and  the  li-  amount  of  capital.  The  packing  of  pork,  beef, 
brary  of  the  Franklin  association.  In  1860  lard,  and  hams  employs  a  very  large  capital, 
there  were  58  periodicals  and  newspapers  pub-  Many  of  the  leading  provision  dealers  of  the 
lished  in  the  city,  of  which  11  were  dailies  is-  eaatern  cities  have  tleir  packing  houses  here, 
guing  also  weekly  editions,  3  were  published  tri-  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  1860  was 
weekly,  24  weekly,  4  semi-monthly,  9  monthly,  78,000,  and  the  pork  shipped,  including  re- 
and  2  quarterly ;  9  were  printed  in  the  German  ceipts  from  packmg  points  above  St.  Louis, 
and  one  in  the  French  language.  St.  Louis  has  5  -wsa  100,000  bbls.,  18,000  casks  and  hhds., 
liieatres  and  anoperahouse,  and  10  flnehotels,  and  700,000  pieces;  laid,  71,000  hbla,;  beef, 
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8,000  bbl3.  But  the  manufaottire  of  iron  sur- 
passes ait  others  in  its  extent,  and  the  anioimt 
of  capital  involved.  The  vast  products  of  Pilot 
Eaob  and  Iron  Monntaia  are  brought  here  for 
smelting,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
hollow  ware,  and  other  castings,  raihog,  ma- 
chinery, locomotives,  and  stationary  boilers. 
The  amount  of  pig  iron  received  in  1858  was 
ir,B6g  tons;  in  1859,  16,330  tens;  in  1860, 
19,700  tons.  There  is  also  annually  manufac- 
tured abont  60,000  tons  brought  from,  other 
points.  In  1830,  since  which  the  population  has 
more  than  doubled,  there  were  upward  of  1,300 
manufacturing  establishmeuta  of  all  kinds  in 
operation,  employing  a  capital  of  over$15,000,- 
OOO.  8t.  Louis  is  an  important  entrepot  of  trade, 
not  only  with  JTissoun  and  the  adjacent  states, 
but  with  the.  gold  region  of  Colorado,  with 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Oalifornia,  The  navigatjon 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  witii  that 
of  their  nnmerons  affluents,  brings  to  it  an  im- 
mense traffic.  The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Moun- 
twn  railroad,  87  m.  long,  connects  it  with  the 
iron  region;  the  PaoiSo  railway,  destined  to 
extend  across  the  Eooky  mountains,  has  now 
189  m.  of  ita  course  completed,  to  Sedalia,  64 
m.  beyond  Jefferson  City,  while  a  branch  ex- 
tends to  Rolla,  76  m.  from  Trankltn;  and 
toward  the  H".  W.  the  city  is  connected  with 
St.  Joseph  on  the  Missonri  by  804  m.  of  rail- 
road, and  a  branch  extends  thence  15  m.  far- 
ther toward  the  Iowa  line.  Eastward,  St. 
Louis  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  great 
network  of  liues  which  traverse  Illinois,  and 
extend  their  ramifioations  into  every  state  E. 
of  the  MisMssippi  river.  Continuous  lines  con- 
nect it  with  New  Orleans,  with  Nashville, 
Charleston,  Eichmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston.  By  4  lines  of  tele- 
graph it  is  in  magnetic  communication  with  all 
points  E.  and  8.,  and  with  the  N.  W,  and  the 
w,  as  far  03  the  ioterior  of  Kansas,  and  will 
soon  be  witJi  the  gold  region  of  Colorado,  if 
not  with  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
shipping  owned,  enrolled,  and  licensed  at  the 
port  amounted  in  1854  to  48,675  tons,  and  in 
18S0  to  64,683  tons.  The  arrivals  of  steam- 
boats in  1860  were  4,871,  tonnage  1,130,089. 
The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the 
principal  articles  brought  into  the  city  in  the 
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■On  Jan,  1,  1861,  there  were  7  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $9,559,602,  and  holding 
$5,021,049  of  exchange  and  $469,999  of  specie; 
their  circulation  was  $300,530.  The  comitry 
branches  of  these  banks  held  $4,909,210  of  ex- 
change, $2,575,077  in  coin,  and  had  a  eircnla- 
lation  of  $6,377,966.  The  number  of  savings 
institutions  is  !2,  the  capital  of  8  of  which  is 
$2,640,000.  There  are  34  Are  and  marine  in- 
surance companies,  9  of  them  on  the  mutual 
plan,  though  5  of  these  have  guaranty  capitals; 
the  nominal  capital  of  the  stock  companies  is 
about  $6,000,000 ;  and  3  life  maurance  compa- 
nies, all  on  the  mutual  system,  A  chamber  of 
commerce  was  organized  in  1843,  and  a  me- 
chanics' and  mannfacturers'  exchange,  intend- 
ed for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  the 
mechanical  and  mana&cturing  interests  of  the 
dty. — The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor 
and  a  common  council  of  20  members.  The 
police  is  metropolitan,  and  the  governor  of  the 
stats  is  its  legal  head.  It  consists  of  a  board  of 
commissioners,  of  which  the  mayor  is  a  mem- 
ber, a  chief,  a  city  marshal,  8  depnties,  2  cap- 
tains, 4  assistant  captains,  10  sergeants,  and  175 
patrolmen.  The  city  has  a  paid  fire  depart- 
ment, provided  with  steam  fire  engines.  Tha 
city  debt,  m  Oct,  1860,  was  $5,016,700,  a  do- 
crease  of  $490,000  in  2J  years.  The  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  inl860was$l03,- 
408,330;  the  tax  levied  was  $1,106,498,  and  the 
entire  revenue  $1,453,368.— la  1762  M.  d'Ab- 
badie,thedireotor^neral  of  Louisiana,  granted 
to  a  company  of  merchants,  of  whom  Pierre 
Ligueste  Laclede  was  the  leader,  the  exclusive 
right  of  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri. This  company  after  careful  examination 
established  themselves  oa  the  present  site  of 
St.  Louis,  Feb.  15,  1764,  and  erected  a  largo 
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house  and  i  stores  there.  In  1770  the  number  SAINT  MALO,  a  fortifled  town  of  France, 
of  settlers  had  increased  to  40  faraihes,  and  a  capital  of  the  department  of  lUe-et-Vilaine, 
small  garrison  was  maintamed  there.  Two  situated  on  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Aron,  near 
years  previouB  to  this  time  (Aug.  II,  1768),  a  the  mouth  of  the  Eanee  in  the  hay  of  St.  Malo, 
company  of  Spanish  troops  under  Capt.  Riona  40  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Rennes;  pop.  in  !856, 
toot  possession  of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  9,744.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  main.- 
Sp^n,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  till  its  laod  by  a  long,  fine  causeway  called  the  Sillon. 
transfer  to  the  United  States  in  1804.  In  1780  The  harbor  is  large  and  safe,  but  difficult  of 
it  was  threatened,  in  common  with  the  other  access,  being  encnmbered  by  shoals  at  its  en- 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  Dlinois,  and  Wa-  trance,  and  the  tide  has  a  greater  ebb  and  flow 
baah  rivers,  with  destrnction  by  a  British  force,  there  than  in  any  other  European  port,  rising 
which  descended  Lake  Michigan,  but  was  saved  sometimes  to  the  height  of  45  feet,  while  at 
by  the  energy  of  Gea.  George  Rogers  Clark,  low  water  the  port  is  dry.  The  town  is  large- 
For  many  years  it  was  only  a  ti'ading  post  for  ly  engaged  in  fisheries,  sending  many  vessels 
the  fur  traders,  and  the  furs  collected  there  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  for  cod.  St. 
reached  an  annual  value  of  about  $200,000  at  Malo  is  the  birthplace  of  Maupertuts,  Jacques 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  first  brick  Oartier,  La  Bourdonnws,  Broiissais,  Chateau- 
housewas  erected  in  1813;  in  1817  the  first  briand,  and  Lamennais.  The  tomb  of  Ohiteau- 
steamboat  arrived  there.  In  1833  St.  Louis  briand,  surmounted  by  a  granite  cross,  on  a 
was  chartered  as  a  city,  though  still  having  rock  in  the  harl>or,  is  visible  from  a  distance, 
hai-dly  5,000  inhabitants.  The  growth  of  Illi-  The  town  was  founded  in  the  8th  century,  and 
nois,  which  began  to  bo  rapid  alter  1825,  gave  received  its  name  from  Moclou,  its  first  bishop. 
St.Iionisitsflrstgreat  impulse;  and  the  ascent  It  has  been  8  times  bombarded  by  the  Eng- 
of  steamers  to  the  Great  falls  soon  created  a  lish.  The  first  French  East  India  company 
thriving  trade,  which,  growing  slowly  at  first,  was  founded  here. 

begantoa8sumemagnificentproportion8inl840,        SAINT  MAltO  GIEAKDIN.     See  Gikae- 

and  is  now  unsurpassed  by  any  westei-n  city.  din. 

SAINT  LUOIA,  one  of  the  Windward  group 
of  the  British  West  India  islands,  about  80  m.  ,  ^    ^  ^  .   , 

8.  of  Martittiqne;  lat.  of  N.  point  14°  5'  K.,  Caribbees,  between  Anguilla  and  St.  Bartholo- 

long.  60°  57'  W.;  area,  370  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  mew;  area  about 30sq.m. ;  pp. in  1848,  7,778. 

1857,  35,307.    The  island  is  divided  into  4  dis-  The  N.  part,  nearly  |  of  the  whole,  belongs 

tricta ;  the  chief  town  is  Castries,  situated  on  to  the  French,  and  the  S.  to  the  Dutch.    The 

low  ground  at  the  head  of  a  long  winding  bay  French  portion  in  1849  had  8,773  inhabitants, 

surrounded  by  hills.    St.  Lucia  is  of  voloanio  of  whom  about  3,000  were  then  slaves ;  and  in 

origin,  and  some  of  the  mountains  have  estinct  1858  the  Dutch  portion  had  2,986  inhabitants, 

craters  at  their  summits.    Severe  earthquakes  The  surface  of  the  island  is  hilly,  the  climate 

have  occasionally  been  felt.     The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.    Sugar 

nnhealtiiy.    Sugarcaneisthechief  crop  raised,  and  i^um  are  the  principal  products  of  the 

and  the  plant  continues  to  yield  luxuriantly  for  French  part,  of  which  only  about  i  is  eulti- 

5  or  6  years,  and  does  not  require  annual  plant-  vated.     The  Dutch  portion  is  less  fertile,  but 

ii^  as  elsewhere.    The  revenue  of  the  island  mostly  under  culture,  and  esports  sugar,  rum, 

in  18B4  was  £14,098,  and  the  expenditure  was  and  salt,  obtained  from    lagoons  along    the 

£18,565,  escliwve  of  £13,706  defrayed    by  shore.    The  island  was  settled  by  the  French 

England  for  military  expenses. — St.  Lucia  was  and  Dutch  in  1638.     The  Spaniards  expelled 

first  settled  by  the  English  in  1689,  but  the  tiieni,  but  abandoned  it  in  16Q0,  when  the 

colonists  were  expelled  by  the  natives.    About  original    owners  again    took   posse saon  and 

20  years  afterward    the    French  established  divided  it    between  them.      Capita!    of  the 

therasdves,  and  between  that  time  and  1804  it  French  part,  Le  Marigot;  of  the  Dutch,  PhiUs- 

was  taken  and  retaken  by  the  English  and  burg. 

French  H  times.    Since  1804  it  has  remained        SAINT  MARTIN,  Jean  Aktoikb,  a  French 

in  possession  of  the  British;  but  the  laws,  ex-  oriental  scholar,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  17,  1791, 

cept  some  slight  alterations  made  by  the  colo-  died  there,  July  20,  1833.    He  was  the  son  of 

nbl  council,  are  the  same  as  those  of  France  a  tailor,  and  studied  oriental  literature  under 

before    the   Code  N'apoUon  was   introduced.  Sylvestre  de  Saey.    After  the  restoration  of 

The  produce  is  greater  at  present  than  it  was  the  Bourbons  he  received  a,number  of  valuable 

when  slavery  existed  on  the  island.  sinecure  ofiices,  of  which  he  was  deprived  after 

SAINT  LUCIE  (now  Bubvaed),  a  8.  E.  co.  1830,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  zeal  with  which 

of  Florida,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic;  area,  he  had  conducted  in  conjunction  with  Abel 

about  8,100  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  246.    The  ESmusat  the  absolutist  newspaper,  L'unwenel. 

surface  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  much  of  it  oe-  He  died  in  great  poverty.    His  principal  works 

cupied  by  the  Everglades  and  small  lakes.     It  are  ;  Mejttoirea  historiques  et  g^graphiques  »ut 

is  intersected  by  Eissinoe  river.     Lake  Oke-  VArmeJiie  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1818-'33) ;  Nbweellei 

chobee,  abont  80  m.  in  diameter,  is  in  tbe  6.  fscherehe)  sur  I'ipoque  de  la  mart  d' Alexandre 

part.    There  are  eitensive  pine  forests.    Capi-  (1820) ;  and  an  enlai^ed  edition  of  Le  Bean's 

tal,  Susancali.  Histoire  dv.  bas  empire  (31  vols.,  1824). 
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SAIKT  MAETrR,  Lodis  CLArDK  de,  called  SAINT  MARY'S  STEAIT,  the  connecting 

by  himself  le  pMloaopJie    inconnu,  a.  French  link  between  Late  Superior  and  Lake  Huron, 

metaphysician,  horn  in  Amhoise,  Jan,  18, 1743,  formingalsotheboundary  between  Canada "Wesi 

died  in  Aunay,  near  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1803.    At  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Oommen- 

the  age  of  23  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  cing  at  the  head  of  Tequamenon  bay,  a  frith  of 

while  in  garrison  at  Boi'deaax  became  inter-  Lake  Superior,  the  strait  holds  a  general  S.  E. 

ested  in  the  dootrinea  of  Martinez  Pasqualis,  course  of  fiS  m.  to  the  head  of  Drummond 

founder  of  the  theoaophical  sect  of  the  Martin-  island,  in  Lake  Huron.    One  mile  below  Lake 

iats,  which  he  afterward  rtjected  for  those  of  Superior  are  the  rapids  known  as  St.  Mary's 

Swedeaborg.    Subsequently  he  entered  with  fclla  or  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  and  below  these 

enthusiasm  apon  the  study  of  the  writings  of  the  strait  spreads  out  into  a  broad  lake,  en- 

Jaoob  Boehnj.    He  left  the  army  about  1780,  closing  large  and  beautifol  islands,  and  having 

and  for  several  yeara  was  engaged  in  literary  three  distinct  channels,  and  ^ain  contracts 

labors  in  Paris  or  in  foreign  travel-   Daring  the  into  a  nari-ow  and  rapid  stream.     It  is  navi- 

revolution  he  remained  in  France,  althoQgh  gable  np  to  the  rapids  for  the  largest  vessels, 

exposed  to  danger,  and  in  1794  was  appoin^d  These  rapids  have  within  the  space  of  4  of  a 

professor  in  the  normal  schools  of  Amboise.  mile  a  fall  of  33  feet,  and  constitute  a  point  of 

The  latter  years  of  hia  life  were  devoted  to  lit-  great  attraction  for  visitors,  who  often  descend 

erature.    His  piincipa!  works  are  :  De»  erreurs  the  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe,  under  the  guidance 

et  de  la  v$HU  (Lyons,  1775),  directed  against  of  an  Indinn  iioyageur.     A  ship  canal  around 

the  sceptical  philosophy  of  the  enoycloptedists;  tlie  falls  was  completed  May  19,  1865.    It  is 

Tahlemi.  natwrel  des  rapporU  qui  existmt  entre  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep,  admitting  the 

Dieu,  Vkomms  et  Punivers  (Lyons,  1783),  in  largest  lake  steamers;  the  locks  are  of  solid 

whieh  he  endearoi'S  to  prove  that  we  must  ex-  masonry,  25  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick  at  the 

plain  things  by  man  and  not  man  by  things ;  base,  with  buttresses  6  feet  wide,  at  distances 

L'homme  de  rfmr(1790);  £!ece  Homo  (1793);  of  12  feet  apart.    The  greater  part  of  the  canal 

Le   iwweel    homme    (1T96) ;    3e    I'eaprit   dm  is  out  through  solid  rock. 

chom  (1800) ;  and  Le  minisUre  de  Thomme-  SAINT  MICHAEL  (Port.  &jo  Miguel),  the 

eipriC  (1803).    He  also  wrote  Le  erocodile,  &  largest  of  the  Azore  islands,  in  the  Atlantic 

mystical  poem,  interspersed  with  prose,  and  ocean,  lat.  87"  48'  N.,  long.  25°  80'  W.,  36  m. 

translated  into  French  the  "Three  Principles"  long  from  E,  toTV. ;  area,  334  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

and  "  Aurora"  of  Boehm.  80,809.    The  surface  is  mountwnous  and  hilly, 

SAINT  MARTIN'S,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bor-  the  Agoa  de  Ptio,  its  culminating  point,  being 
dored  9.  W.  by  Grand  or  Chetimaches  lake,  E.  8,066  feet  in  height.  It  is  volcanic  and  subject 
in  part  by  Grand  river,  and  intersected  by  to  earthquakes,  and  has  several  lakes  and  nu- 
Atcnafalaya  and  Teche  bayous;  area,  7S0  aq.  meroiia  mineral  springs.  The  soil  ia  fertile, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,677,  of  whom  7,359  were  Oranges  to  the  value  of  $200,000  annually  are 
slaves.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  pro-  exported ;  the  other  products  are  maize,  wheat, 
ductive.  The  productiona  in  1850  were  4,188  beans,  and  wine.  Chief  town,  Ponta  Delgada. 
lihds.  of  sugar,  237,160  galls,  of  molaases,  4,078  The  island  was  discovered  and  claimed  forPor- 
hales  of  cotton,  and  517,401  bnshels  of  Indian  tagal  by  Gonzales  Velho  de  Oabral,  in  1444. 
corn.  The  bayous  are  navigated  by  large  SAINT  OMER,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  de- 
steamers.    Capital,  St.  Martinsville.  partment  of  Pas-de-Calaia,  on  the  Aa,  at  tiie 

SAINT  MART'S,  a  S.  oo.  of  Md.,  bounded  moutli  of  the  canal  of  Neuf  Fosafi,  33  m.  S,  E. 

N.  E.  by  the  Patusent,  E.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  from  Calais ;  pop.  in  1856,  19,193.     It  is  a  for- 

and  S.  W.  by  the  Potomac ;  area,  about  250  sq.  tress  of  the  first  class,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  15,314,  of  wliom  6,549  were  rampart  and  outworks ;  but  the  principal  d&- 

Blaves.    Nearly  every  portion  of  the  county  is  fence  is  the  facility  with  which  the  marshes 

withm  a  few  miles  of  tide  water,  owing  to  the  around  it  can  be  inundated.     Woollen  cloths, 

numerous  bays  and  creeks  by  whieh  it  is  in-  thread,  starch,  glue,  oil,  clay  pipes.  Ashing 

dented.    The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  nets,  salt,  leathei',  paper,  beer,  and  brandy  are 

tolerably  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  manufactured.    The  Catholic  theological  semi- 

878,461  bushels  of  Indian  com,  156,869  of  nary  here  is  celebrated, 

wheat,  and  71,950  lbs.  of  butter.    The  county  SAINT  PAUL,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 

was  settled  about  1634.  Capital,  Leonardtown.  the  capital  of  Eamsey  co.,  and  of  the  state  of 

SAINT  MAEY'S,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bor-  Minnesota,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi 

dered  S.  W.  by  several  bays  of  the  gulf  of  Mesi-  river,  2,082  ra.  from  its  mouth,  and  9  m.  beiow 

00,  and  N.  E.  by  Lake  Chetimaches,  and  droned  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony ;  lat.  44°  63'  46"  H"., 

by  Atohafalaya  and  Techs  bayous ;  area,  860  long.  93°  6'  "W. ;  pop.  in  I860,  1,113 ;  in  1860. 

sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1860,  16,812,  of  whom  13,057  10,377.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  a  plain  about 

were  slaves.     The  surface  is  flat  and  marshy,  80  feet  above  the  river  and  800  feet  above  the 

and  the  soil  h^hly  fertile.    The  productions  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  partially  encircled  by  low 

in  1850  were  34,765  hhds.  of  sugar  (a  larger  hills,  which  abound  in  springs  of  excellent 

quantity  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  water.    The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point 

States),  897,660  galls,  of  molasses,  and  805,390  for  large  ateamers.    In  1846  it  contained  10 

bushels  of  Indian  corn.    Capital,  Franklin.  white  inhabitants,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847  it 
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had  only  3  families.  It  has  now  14  churches,  SAINT  PETERSBURG,  the  capital  of  Ens- 
flboiit  the  same  number  of  hotels,  a  fine  state  sia,  situated  on  and  around  the  delta  of  the  Ne- 
house,  and  an  extenwvc  public  mai-fcet.  In  va,  in  lat.  59°  56'80"  N.,  long.  80°  19'E.,  16  m. 
1849  the  entire  hnsineas  of  the  town  amounted  E.  from  its  port  of  Oronstadt,  and  400  m.  N.  W. 
to  1181,000;  m  1854  it  was  $5,868,500;  in  from  Moscow;  pop.  in  18S7,  494,656.  The  site 
1859,  a  year  of  great  depression,  it  was  $3,-  is  one  of  the  most  estraordinary  ever  selected 
181,240.  In  1660  the  manufactures  of  the  city  for  ft  great  cit^,  near  the  arctic  circle,  on  a  river 
amounted  to  $607,198,  including  Inmber,  flonr,  navigable  only  for  vessels  of  small  draught, 
&o.  The  furs  exported  from  St.  Paul  in  1859  in  a  flat,  marshy,  malarious  region,  and  where 
amounted  to  $161,022.  The  number  of  steam-  the  foundations  of  every  building  have  to  he 
boat  arivala  at  the  present  rite  of  St.  Paul  in  made  on  piles,  and  sometimes  on  snccessive 
1844  was  41;  in  18S0,  194;  in  1855,  560;  in  tiers  of  them;  yet,  through  the  energy  and 
1858, 1,068;  in  1860,  776.  In  1848  there  were  perseverance  of  the  Rnt-sian  monarohs,  it  has 
2  boats  engaged  in  the  navigation,  measuring  within  a  century  and  a  half  attained  a  rank 
240  tons ;  in  1868,  62,  measuring  12,703  tons ;  among  cities  of  the  first  class  of  Europe.  The 
in  1860,  46  boats,  measuring  10,020  tons.  In  Neva,  as  it  approaches  the  gulf  of  Elnland, 
1847  the  first  English  school  in  the  town  or  turns  first  N.  and  then  W.,  and  soon  divides 
territory  was  established  by  the  national  board  into  the  Great  and  Little  Nef  ka,  and  the  Great 
of  popular  education.  In  1952  there  were  2  and  Little  Neva.  Beginning  at  the  north,  the 
Bchoola  and  305  pupils;  in  1860  there  were  8  first  two  enclose  the  Elaginakoi,  Kamennoi, 
publio  schools  in  the  city,  with  1,324  scholars,  and  Krestofskoi  islands;  between  the  Great 
Beside  these  there  are  the  St.  Paul  college  Nef  ka  and  the  Neva  lies  the  large  Aptekar- 
and  the  Baldwin  female  seminaiy,  both  en-  skoi  island;  Citadel  island  is  in  the  Neva;  Pe- 
dowed,  St.  Joseph's  female  academy,  taught  by  trofakoi  island  lies  between  the  Little  Nef  ka 
sisters  of  charity,  and  the  St.  Paul  female  sem-  and  the  Little  Neva,  as  do  several  smaller  isl- 
inaiy.  The  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  ands;  while  south  of  the  Little  Neva  and  be- 
in  the  city  in  1855  was  $2,880,467;  in  1850,  tweenitand  the  Great  Neva  are  Goloday  and 
$5,771,301.  Vasiliefakoi  islands,  the  latter  the  largest  and 

SAINT  PAUL  DE  LOANDA,  a  city  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  delta.    S.  E.  of  tliis  and 

seat  of  government  of  the  Portuguese  posses-  lying  in  the  peninsula  (made  into  a  series  of 

eions  in  lower  Guinea,  W.  Africa,  situated  a  islands  by  canals)  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 

few  miles  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Benga,  Neva  lies  the  peninsular  or  admiralty  quarter 

in  lat.  8°  48'  1"  8.,  long,  IS"  13'  E. ;    pop.  of  the  city.    All  these  islands  are  included 

in  1851,  830white9, 2,400  half-breeds,  and  9,000  within  the  hmita  of  the  city,  and  the  larger 

blacks.    It  was  once  a  considerable  city,  but  is  are  very  populous.    They  are  connected  with 

now  in  decay.    It  contains  the  ruins  of  two  the  peninsula  and  with    each    other  by  10 

cathedrals,  one  of  which  was  used  as  a  college  bridges,  several  of  them  very  costly  and  beau- 

by  the  Jesuits  in  the   17th  century,  several  IJftiL     Beyond  the  Neva  at  the  E,  there  is  a 

commodious  government  buildings,  and  a  few  large  and  rapidly  growing  suburb.    The  Neva, 

handsome  stone  houses.    The  harbor,  formed  though  broad  and  dear,  is  .a  shallow  stream, 

by  a  low  sandy  island,  is  protected  by  3  forts,  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth  forbids  the  passage  of 

SAINT  PETEKSBURG,  a  government  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  of  water; 
Russia,  bounded  N.  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  though  the  hulls  of  large  ships  are  built 
the  government  of  Vyborg,  and  Lake  Ladoga,  at  the  city  dockyards,  they  are  of  necessity 
N.  E.  hj  the  government  of  Oloneta,  E.  by  floated  to  the  great  harbor  of  Oronstadt  for 
Novgorod,  8.  by  Pskov,  and  "W.  by  Lake  P^i-  their  masts,  rigging,  and  cargoes  or  armament, 
pus  and  Esthonia;  area,  16,583  sq.  m. ;  pop.  The  city  is  not  liable  to  an  attack  by  sea,  but 
in  1856,  1,080,898.  It  is  drained  by  the  Neva,  it  has  no  adequate  defences  against  an  approach 
Luga,  and  Narva,  which  discharge  their  wa-  by  land. — The  citizens  divide  the  city  into  two 
ters  into  the  gulf  of  Einland,  and  the  Vol-  sections.  That  on  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the 
khov,  Svir,  and  other  streams,  which  have  their  Neva,  containing  the  finest  buildings  and  the 
mouthsiu  Lake  Ladoga.  The  surface  ismostly  widest  and  best  streets,  is  called  the  Bolshaya 
low  and  flat,  and  much  of  it  covered  with  Storona  or  Great  side;  while  the  islands  and 
swamps,  but  there  are  some  low  hills  in  the  the  settlements  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Neva  are 
N.  E,,  and  a  spur  of  the  Valdai  mountfuns  en-  collectively  called  the  Petersburg  side.  On  the 
tere  it  on  the  S.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  latter  side,  opposite  the  so  called  English  quay, 
soil  not  productive.  There  are  extensive  for-  is  the  exchange;  there  too  are  most  of  the 
ests.  The  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  important  docks  and  commercial  warehouses, 
city  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  very  valuable  and  The  whole  city  is  perfectly  flat  and  level,  and 
of  great  extent.  It  was  a  part  of  anqient  In-  elevated  but  little  above  the  ordinary  height 
gria,  and  was  the  principal  theatre  of  the  long  of  the  Neva,  which  has  more  than  once  over- 
wars  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  in  flowed  it  and  caused  great  destruction  of  life 
which  it  suffered  severely.  Peter  the  Great  and  property.  The  peninsula,  or  Great  side,  is 
finally  conquered  it,  and  it  was  secured  to  drained  by  a  number  of  canals,  the  principal 
Russia  by  the  peace  of  Nystad  in  17S1.  Cap-  of  which  are  the  Moika,  the  Oatharina,  the 
ital,  St.  Petersbui^.  Fontanka,  and  the  Zagorodnoi,  connected  with 
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each  other  and  with  the  Neva  by  cross  canals,  of  this  chiirch,  formed  of  several  successiTetiera 

TliU  hunks  oftlie  principal  canals  ai'e  pi'otected  of  piles,  is  said  to  have  cost  some  $4,000,000. 

hy  walls  of  hewa  granite,  and  crossed  by  nu-  The  church  of  tke  Smolnoi  coavent,  in  the  N,  E, 

merous  fine  bribes ;  they  are  navigable  for  of  the  peninsula,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and 

boats  of  considerable  size.    The  quays  along  is  surmonnted  by  5  blue  domes  spangled  with 

the  Neva  are  of  great  extent  and  solidity,  sur-  golden  stars.     The  Preobrazhenskaya  church 

passing  in  this  respect  those  of  any  other  city  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments  of  the 

of  Europe.    The  admiralty  building,  situated  guards,  and  is  profusely  decorated  within  and 

on  the  S,  side  of  the  Neva,  is  an  immense  without  with  military  trophies.    The  ohnrch 

and  massive  pile  with  a  dome  and  spire  visi-  of  the  English  factory,  W.  of  the  admiralty,  ia 

hie  even  at  Oronstadt,  and  is  the  central  point  a  line  edifice  and  riclily  ornamented. — St.  Pe- 

of  tlie  8.  or  Great  side.    The  statue  of  Peter  tersburg  is  a  oity  of  palaces.    The  Winter  pal- 

tlie  Great  is  on  its  S.  W.  side,  and  the  col-  aoe  is  said  when  the  emperor  occupies  it  to 

umn  of  Alexander  I.  on  the  N.  E.      From  liave  more  than  6,000  inhabitants.    It  is  the 

the  galleries  of  this  buildii^  the  whole  city  largest  palace  in  the  world,  and  is  in  the  form 

can  be  seen.    Radiating  from  it  to  the  8.  E.,  of  a  vast  square,  somewhat  more  than  700  feet 

8.  S.  E.,   and  S.  are  the  8  linest  streets  of  in  length.    Its  halls  are  of  wonderful  beauty, 

the  city,  viz. :  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  or  Neva  and  filled  with  the  richest  statuary,  gems,  and 

perspective,  the  Gorokliovaya  Ulitza  or  Peas  pictures.    Here  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 

street,  and  the  Voskresenskoi  Prospekt  or  Res-  most  munificent  tables  and  vases  of  malachite, 

nrrection  perspective.    The  Neva  perspective  fJie  production  of  which  ia  reserved  for  the 

ia  130  feet  broad  and  about  4  m.  long.    The  emperor.    The  Hermitage,  built  by  Catharine 

streets  of  8t.  Peteraburg  are  generally  brood,  II.,  is  connected  by  several  galleries  with  the 

as  compared  with  those  of  most  European  Winter  palace.    It  possesses  little  architectural 

cities,  but  this  street  is  perhaps  in  every  re-  merit,  but  has  a  valuable  gallery  of  paintings, 

spect  the  finest  in  Europe,    The  buildings  are  Tlie  marble  pakce,  a  massive,  gloomy-lookmg 

erected  on  large  plots,  so  that  there  are  not  building,  lies  near  Troitakoi  or  Trinity  bridge, 

more  than  50  in  a  mile's  distance.    It  contMns  considerably  E.  of  the  Hermitage.    A  mile  fur- 

the  celebrated  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan,  ther  E.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  stands  the 

a  costly  and  sumptuous  edifice,  liberally  adorn-  Taurida  palace,  which  has  a  ball  room  330  feet 

ed  with  silver,  gold,  and  gems,  but  possessing  long  and  70  wide.    The  Annitchkoif  palace,  the 

very  little  arohiteotural  merit,  and  another  favorite  residence  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  is 

Greek  church,  both  with  their  bine  domes  dec-  on  the  Great  perspective  near  the  Foutanka 

orated  with  stars;  a  Dutch  church,  a  Protestant  canal.  Thenewifihailoff  palace  is  the  residence 

German  chui-ch,  a  Catholic  and  an  Armenian  of  the  grand  duke  Constantine,  and  is  regarded 

church,  ail  costly  and  some  of  them  very  beau-  as  the  most  elegant  building  in  8t.  Petersburg, 

tiful.    Here  too  are  the  hotel  de  Vetat  major  The  govei-nment  buildings  are  remai'kable  for 

or  military  head-quarters,  the  palace  of  the  their  immense  size,  and  some  of  them  possess 

arcliduke  Michael,  the  great  bazaar  with  its  great  architectural  beauty.    The  principal  are 

10,000  merchants,  the  institution  of  St,  Cath-  the  admiralty,  half  a  mile  long  and  vrith  two 

arine,  and  a  theatre.    At  the  end  of  this  street  wings  660  feet  in  length,  the  holy  synod,  the 

and  near  the  city  limits  are  the  convent  and  headquarters  of  the  ecclesiiStical  direction  of 

church  of  St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  the  latter  the  Greek  church,  the  Mtel  de  Vetat  major,  and 

containing  a  sarcophagus  of  pure  silver  in  the  war  office ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 

which  the  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved,  and  the  Neva,  on  Vasiliefskoi  island,  the  exchange 

the  palace  of  the  metropolitan.     The  chnroh  and  custom  house,  both  imposing  edifices;  on 

of  8t.  Feter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  citadel,  whose  Citadel  island,  the  citadel  and  the  mint;  and 

tall,  slender,  richly  gilt  spire,  208  feet  in  height,  further  down  the  Neva,  on  Vasiliefskoi  isl- 

can  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  oity  or  its  and  again,  the  hStel  des  mines,  the  academy 

suburbs,  contains  the  remains  of  all  the  Bus-  of  arts,  the  academy  of  sciences  with  its  mu- 

sian  monarohs  since  Peter  the  Great.     The  seum  and  observatory,  and  the  fine  barracks 

Isaac  church,  S.  W.  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  the  cadets.    On  the  Ijttle  Neva  is  the  Rus- 

of  the  largest  open  spaces  of.  the  capital,  is  wan  academy,  and  on  Aptekarskoi  island  the 

celebrated  for  its  simple  but  grand  architec-  government  botanical  garden,  while  beyond 

ture,  its  noble  proportions,  and  its  imposing  the  Nefka,  in  the  Viboi^  quarter,  is  a  fine 

porches.    Like  the  Greek  churches  generally,  naval  hospital. — The  imperial  library  of  St. 

it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  4  Petereburg  ranks  among  the  great  libraries 

grand  entrances,  each  approached  by  3  broad  of  Europe.    It  contains  450,000  printed  vol- 

flightsof  steps,  and  each  entire  flight  composed  umes  and  over  25,000  mannscripts,  many  of 

of  a  single  piece  of  granite.  Each  entrance  has  tSem  of  great  value.    A  considerable  portion 

a  superb  perwtyle  composed  of  monolithic  col-  of  this  library  is  derived  from  the  spoils  of 

nmus  of  polished  granite,  eacli  60  feet  in  height  Poland.     It  is  richer  in  oriental  manuscripts 

and  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  sur-,  than  any  other  in  Europe,  with  the  possible 

mounted  by  a  cupola  120  feet  above  the  peri-  exception  of  that  of  the  Vatican.     The  acad- 

atyles,  covered  with  copper  and  richly  pit,  and  emy  of  sciences  has  also  a  libraiy  of  110,000 

resting  on  30  granite  pillars.    The  foundation  volumes ;  the  Hermitage  has  120,000  volumes, 
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of  which  10,000  are  Kussian;  and  tie  Alesan-  tion,  that  a  man  of  less  resolute  will  would 
der  Heyskoi  monastery  has  a  small  library  have  abandoned  the  undertaking.  But  hia 
(10,000  volumes),  the  raanuaoripta  of  which  are  perseverance  triumphed  over  all  difficulties, 
extremely  valuable  and  rare.  The  academy  and  in  1713  he  declared  it  his  capital,  Mos- 
of  sciences  )ias  a  vast  and  very  complete  mu-  cow  having  been  the  previoas  capital  of  the 
eeum,  Asiatic,  Egyptian,  ethnologieai,  nu-  empire.  At  his  death,  however,  the  city  was 
miamalic,  ruineralogical,  botanical,  and  zoo-  still  a  miserable  collection  of  hovels,  with  a 
logical.  The  academy  of  fine  arts  has  a  large  few  good  bnildings.  Hia  successors  embel- 
and  we]l  selected  collection  of  pictures  in  its  lished  and  almost  created  it.  Catharine  11.  in 
gallery;  but  the  finest  gallery  of  paintings,  as  particular  constructed  the  massive  canals, 
well  as  the  most  admirable  collection  of  objects  wiiich  by  draining  it  rendered  it  far  more 
of  DiTtu,  is  that  at  Hie  Hei-mitage,  which  occu-  ealubrions,  and  increased  its  palaces,  its  costly 
pies  43  rooms,  41  of  them  containing  paint-  dwellings,  its  churches,  and  its  pnblic  edifices ; 
ings.  The  Bnmiantzoffmuscum,  bequeathed  to  and  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  added  mate- 
the  nation  by  Count  RnmiantzofF,  is  an  excel-  rially  to  what  she  had  begun.  In  1S24  it  was 
lent  collection  of  oriental  objects;  and  the  visited  with  a  terrible  inundation,  by  which 
museimi  connected  with  the  school  of  mines  hundreds  lost  their  lives  and  thousands  their 
has  a  mineralogical  and  geological  cabinet  said  entire  property.  A  similar  disaster  threatens 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world. — The  univer-  the  city  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the 
elty  of  St.  Fetersbui^  stands  at  tbe  head  of  the  Neva  every  season.  In  1837  the  great  "Winter 
educational  institutions  of  the  city.  It  was  palace,  all  of  whose  rooms  and  labyrinths  were 
founded  in  1819,  and  has  faculties  of  philoso-  not  known  to  any  one  living,  was  bnmed  to 
phy,  law,  medicine,  mathematics,  history,  and  the  ground ;  but  few  lives  were  lost.  It  was 
philology.  In  1851  it  had  68  professors  and  rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  and  on  a  better 
teachers  and  869  stndents.  There  are  also  5  plan  in  two  years  from  that  time.  The  city  is 
colleges  and  unraerous  special  scienljfic  schools,  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of  foreigners ; 
and  public  schools  of  all  grades.  The  benevo-  all  the  ministers  and  charges  from  foreign 
lent  institutions  of  St.  Petersburg  are  on  a  courts  f«  the  Eussian  government  are  obUged 
grand  scale.  Its  foundling  hospital,  founded  to  reside  there.  Tliough  never  regarded  as  a 
hy  Catharine  H.  in  1773,  now  occupies  38  acres,  healthy  city,  its  salubrity  has  much  improved 
with  its  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens,  in  the  within  a  few  years  past, 
best  part  of  the  city.  (See  Foitbdlikg  Hob-  SAINT  PIEEP^,  a  fortified  town  and  the 
PITAL.)  The  Obonkoff  hospital  has  2,000  beds,  capital  of  the  island  of  Martiniqne,  situated  on 
and  the  military  hospital  about  the  same  num-  the  N.  W.  coast ;  pop.  36,000.  It  is  the  lai^est 
ber.  There  are  also  two  materaity  hospitals,  town  in  the  French  TFest  Indies,  and  is  well 
a  hospital  for  poor  workmen,  two  orphan  asy-  huCt,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying  along 
lums,  and  an  insane  hospital  of  great  extent. —  the  beach  of  a  semi-circnlar  bay,  and  overhung 
The  mean  annnal  temperature  of  St.  Peters-  by  the  steep  cliffs  which  approach  the  shore, 
burg  is  89"  r. ;  the  mean  summer  temperature  There  is  an  old  Catholic  college  and  a  fine  bo- 
is  63°,  that  of  winter  14°.  The  extremes  are  tanic  garden.  There  are  few  manufactures,  but 
99°  and  — 51°.  The  cold  is  very  severe,  but,  a  prosperous  trade.  The  harbor  has  a  good 
protected  in  their  warm  and  abundant  furs,  the  anchorage  ground,  which  however  is  mnch  ex- 
residents  do  not  feel  it  so  much  as  in  milder  posed.  The  empress  Josephine  was  born  here, 
climates.— The  manufactures  of  St.  Petersbm-g  SAINT  PIEEBE  amd  MIQUELON,  a  French 
are  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The  imperii  colony,  comprising  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
manufactories  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  glass,  and  Great  and  Little  Miquelon,  off  the  S.  coast 
of  porcel^n,  and  of  ai-ticles  of  malachite  and  of  Newfoundland,  and  opposite  the  gulf  of  St. 
other  precious  stones,  of  niilitary  surgical  in-  Lawrence ;  area,  106  sq.  m. ;  permanent  pop. 
Btruments,  and  of  embroideries,  are  on  a  large  about  2,000.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
scale,  and  conducted  by  workmen  of  the  high-  France  as  a  fishing  rendezvoiis.  Its  espoi-ts  in 
est  skill.  There  are  also  extensive  founderies  1859  were:  codfish,  6,332,706  francs;  codfish 
of  cannon,  and  factories  for  the  manufectare  oil,  1,358,037;  whale  oil,  871,338;  total,  7,749,- 
of  cotton,  silk,  muslin,  and  woollen  goods,  083francs,ofBcialTalue,buttheactnalvaluewas 
leather,  fringes,  paper,  totiacco,  soap,  clocks,  15,604,027  francs.  The  imports  were  7,732,615 
jewelry,  &o.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  franca,  actual  value.  Capital,  St.  Pierre;  pop, 
very  large,  though  a  portJon  of  it  is  brought  800.  (See  FisneEiKS,  vol.  vii.  p.  537.) 
by  lighters  to  and  from  Oronstadt.  In  1856  SAINT  PIERRE,  CniELKs  Ie£n£b  Oastel, 
there  were  87  steamships  plying  to  foreign  abbe  de,  a  French  philanthropist,  born  near 
ports.  The  average  annnal  exports  from  1851  Barfieur,  in  ITormandy,  Feb.  18,  1668,  died 
to  1856  were  $37,000,000,  and  the  imports  Feb.  18, 1743.  Establishing  himself  in  Paris, 
$47,000.000.— St.  Petersburg  was  founded  May  he  was  admitted  into  the  academy,  and  be- 
27, 1703,  by  Peter  the  Great.  He  first  erected  came  first  chaplain  to  the  dnchess  of  Orleans. 
a  fortress  on  the  site  of  the  present  citadel ;  At  the  congress  of  Utrecht  (I7l8)  he  conceived 
and  snch  were  the  obstacles  with  which  he  the  ideas  of  perpetual  peace  embodied  in  his 
met  in  the  treacherous  character  of  tbe  soil,  Frojet  de  paix  perpiPuelle  (3  vols.,  Utrecht, 
the  climate,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  loca-  1718),   and  which  the  cardinal  Dahois  pro- 
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nouaced  "tte  dreams  of  a  good  man."    Tor  and  woollen  goods,  tissues,  ai>d  laces,  and  ita 

the  severity  with  wliich,  under  tlie  regency,  iron,  founderies  and  copper  and  lead  factories, 

lie   wrote   agaiiiBt   the   government   of   Louis  employ  in  the  town  and  countiy  around  abont 

XIV.,  he  was  expelled   from  the  academy.  135,000  operatives.    According  to  tradition  St. 

His  works   on   pauperism,   on  the  means   of  Quentin  preached  and  suffered  martyrdom  here 

lessening  litigation,  on  the  propriety  of  allow-  in  A.  D,  287.    The  town  was  the  capital  of  the 

ing  priests  to  marry,  and  other  important  so-  eonnts  of  Vermandois  in  the  8th  century,  was 

ciS  qneslions,  are  numerous.  claimed  hy  t)ie  crown  in  the  12th,  given  to  the 

SAINT  PIEREE,  Jacqdes  Hendi  Beknabdin  duke  of  Bui^mdy  in  143S,  and  reclaimed  by 
BB,  a  French  author,  bom  in  Havre,  Jan.  19,  the  crown  in  1477,  It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
1737,  died  in  Eragny,  Jan.  31,  1814.  He  was  lards  under  Emanuel  Philibett  of  Savoy  in  1557, 
educated  aa  an  engineer,  and  received  a  com-  in  the  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  but  restored 
miaaion  in  the  French  army,  from  which  he  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Cambrai.  The  man- 
was  dismissed  for  an  act  of  insubordination,  n&cture  of  lawn  was  commenced  here  in  1579. 
For  several  years  he  led  a  wandering  life  over  SAINT  SALVADOR.  See  Bahia, 
Europe,  remaining  for  fonr  years  in  the  mili-  SAIKT  SEBASTIAN,  a  seaport  city  of 
tary  service  of  Russia,  where  he  endeavored  to  Spain,  capital  of  Guipuzcoa,  situated  on  the  bay 
interest  the  empress  in  a  scheme  for  the  estab-  of  Biscay,  10  m.  W.  from  Fuentarrabia;  pop, 
lishment  in  the  East  of  an  ideal  republic.  Re-  13,000.  It  occupies  a  peninsula,  which  is  in- 
turning  to  Paris,  he  procured  a  commission  as  sulated  at  high  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified 
engineer  in  Mauritius,  with  the  real  purpose  with  walls  and  a  citadel  on  an  eminence  called 
of  going  toMadagasoar  tofortifyFortDauphin,  Mount  UrguU.  The  harbor  is  small,  but  the 
a  French  aettJeraent.  Disliking  his  associates,  foreign  commerce  is  considerable.  The  city 
St.  Pierre  went  to  Mauritius,  and  finally  re-  has  several  ohurehea  and  convents,  civil  and 
turned  penniless  to  Paris  in  1771.  By  the  military  hospitals,  and  handsome  public  squares, 
advice  of  D'Alembert,  Mile.  Lespinasse,  and  It  was  captured  by  the  French  inl71£l,  17M, 
others,  he  prepared  for  publication  a  narrative  and  1808,  and  by  the  British  with  great  loaa 
of  his  voyage  to  Mauritius ;  but  having  been  Aug.  31,  1818,  when  most  of  it  was  burned, 
cheated  by  his  publisher,  he  renounced  with  SAINT  SIMON,  Olaudb  Hesei,  comte  de, 
disgust  the  profession  of  an  author,  kept  aloof  a  French  philosopher,  and  the  founder  of  one 
from  the  world,  and  associated  chiefly  with  of  the  first  and  most  important  socialistic  sects, 
Rousaeau,  After  the  departure  of  the  latter  bom  in  Paris,  Oct.  17, 1760,  died  May  19, 1825. 
to  ErmenonvUle  in  1778,  and  the  withdrawal  The  offipring  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  noble 
of  a  small  government  atipend,  he  was  obliged  family  of  this  name,  he  entered  the  army  and 
to  support  himself,  and  in  1784  he  produced  was  made  a  captwn  when  scarcely  17  years 
his  Eludes  de  la  ttapure  (8  vols.,  Paris),  which  oid.  In  1 779  he  went  to  America,  fought  under 
attracted  much  attention.  It  was  followed  BouilM  and  Washington,  was  made  prisoner 
in  1788  by  his  celebrated  tale  of  Paul  et  Vir-  with  the  count  de  Graase  in  1782,  and  on  the 
ffink,  flu^ested  by  his  recolleoUons  of  Mau-  conclusion  of  peace  returned  to  France  and 
ritius.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  although  but  28 
XVI.  keeper  of  the  j(M^in  des  plantee,  and  in  yews  old.  In  1785  he  visited  Holland,  and 
1794  by  the  convention  professor  of  morals  tried  to  persuade  the  states-general  to  under- 
in  the  normal  school.  Protected  subseqnently  take,  in  conjunction  with  Fi'ance,  an  espedition 
by  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  pensioned  by  the  agdnst  the  British  possessions  in  India;  he 
emperor  ITapoleoo,  he  passed  the  last  years  of  then  went  to  Spain,  where  he  proposed,  by 
his  life  in  easy  circumstances  at  an  elegant  re-  means  ot  a  caui^,  to  put  Madrid  in  direct  corn- 
treat  ifcarEssonne,  and  afterward  at Eragpy  on  munication  with  the  sea;  but  in  neither  conn- 
theOise.  His  works,  beside  those  already  men-  try  did  his  eccentric  plans  succeed.  On  his 
tioned,  are:  Vmiw  d'un  soUtaire  (1789J:  Za  return  to  France,  finding  the  revolution  in  fill] 
chaitinUi-e  Indienne  (1791);  Earmome»  m  la  blaze,  he  threw  aside  hia  aristocratic  surname 
nature  (3  vols.,  1796),  which,  like  his  ^-udes,  and  aristocratic  opinions,  and  intTOduced  him- 
is  the  production  of  a  poet  rather  than  of  a  self  as  plain  citizen  Simon,  alias  Bonhomrae. 
naturalist ;  EeciU  de  voyage,  an  account  of  his  In  partnership  with  Baron  von  Redem,  a 
journey  to  Russia;  E^^  sttr  J.  J.  Roineemi;  Prussian,  he  made  enormous  profits  by  buying 
and  a  few  fragments  in  poetry  and  prose.  His  and  selling  what  was  then  called  national  prop- 
complete  works  were  pubUshed  in  Paris  in  erty,  and  established  a  line  of  public  stages 
1818-'20,  with  a  notice  of  his  life  and  literary  which  also  became  prosperous;  but  when,  in 
.  labore  (12  vols.  8vo.),  followed  in  1825  by  his  1797,  he  broke  off  the  partnership,  he  accepted 
"  Correspondence"  in  4  vols,  144,000  francs  in  specie  as  his  share  of  the  as- 

S AINT  QUENTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  sets.    For  the  next  10  years  he  devoted  hunself 

department  of  Aisne,  on  the  river  Somme,  at  solely  to  researches  in  the  various  branches  of 

the  head  of  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  87  m.  knowledge,ca!lingaroundhimsoientiflomen  of 

N.  E.  from  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  all  kinds,  and,  when  he  had  seen  all  that  Fi-anee 

railway ;   pop.  in  1856,  36,138.     The  cathedral  could  offer  him,  made  a  tour  of  Germany,  Eng- 

is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  in  France,  land,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  looking  for  "  any 

Its  manuf^tories  of  thread,  of  cotton,  linen,  new  capital  idea"  that  might  have  sprung  up 
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in  those  countries.  In  1801  lie  had  married  later  breathed  hia  last  in  comparative  peace 
Mile,  de  Champgrand,  the  daughter  of  an  old  amid  his  disciples.  (See  'Em'&sTot.') 
companion  in  aims ;  but,  being  satisfied  that,  SAINT  SIMON,  Louia  bb  Eouthot,  duke,  a 
however  meritorious  in  other  respects,  she  was  rrenclinobleinon  celebrated  for  his  posthumous 
intellectually  no  match  for  the  "first  of  men,"  Mimciregy  bom  Jan.  16,  1675,  died  March  3, 
as  he  styled  himself,  he  sought  and  procured  a  1755.  When  scarcely  16  years  old  he  entered 
divorce  from  his  young  wife,  who  afterward  the  regiment  of  gray  musketeers,  distinguished 
became  Mme.  de  Bawr,  and  won  a  repntation  himself  on  several  oceSBions  during  the  war  of 
as  a  novelist.  The  count  (for  he  had  resumed  the  league  of  Augsbui^,  and  reached  the  rank 
his  name  and  title)  appeared  in  1807  in  the  of  meatre-de-eamp.  In  1T03,  failing  to  be  pro- 
chai'aotep  of  a  social  reformer ;  and  his  Intro-  moted  to  a  brigadier-generalship,  he  i-esigned 
dueti<m  aua  irmmiie  scientijiqitei  du  XIX' siiele  his  commission,  but  continned  at  the  court, 
(3  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  exponndedthe  fundamental  and  was  one  of  those  courtiers  who,  being  in- 
ideas  of  a  system  which  he  was  devising  for  the  disposed  to  approve  of  the  king's  policy  in  all 
reorganization  of  the  sciences  and  the  reeon-  circumstances,  gathered  aronnd  the  duke  of 
stmction  of  social  order.  This  system  he  in-  Burgundy,  and  planned  political  reforms  for  the 
tended  to  follow  up  in  its  various  branches  future.  On  the  death  of  Louis  SIV.  he  aided 
by  the  publication  of  a  "  New  Cyclopaedia,"  the  duke  of  Orleans,  with  whom  he  had  for 
and  in  1810  published  his  "  I^eliminary  Dis-  years  been  on  fi-iendly  terms,  to  seize  upon  the 
course"  to  tiot  great  work.  To  print  this  regency,  and  was  himaelf  appointed  a  member 
pamphlet  he  spent  the  little  Ibat  was  now  left  of  the  regency  council.  In  political  affairs  his 
him  of  the  money  he  had  foiTncrly  made  by  advice,  was  sought  for  by  the  regent,  but  sel- 
his  enterprise,  and  dui'ing  the  two  following  dOm  followed.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
years  often  Imd  to  straggle  against  misery  and  financial  difScnltiea  bequeathed  by  Louis  5IV. 
deetitntion;  moretbanoncehe  was  constrained  to  his  successor,  he  strongly  urged  upon  the 
to  pawn  his  clothes  to  procure  food,  and  he  government  the  necessity  either  of  resorting  to 
thought  himself  fortunate  to  obtain  a  subordi-  bankruptcy  or  of  summoning  the  states-general. 
Date  clerkship  in  the  tnont  deptiU,  at  the  opposed  John  Law's  system,  and  ctintemptu- 
salary  of  1,000  francs  a  year.  Being  obliged  ously  sbimned  tliose  monetary  speculations  in 
by  ill  health  to  give  up  this  situation,  some  of  which  so  many  noblemen  shared  at  that  lime, 
his  friends  flirnisbed  him  with  an  adequate  in-  He  was  a  fwthilil  supporter  of  the  alliance  be- 
come, and  he  resumed  the  propagation  of  his  tween  France  and  Spain,  while  the  regent, 
doctrines.  HethemnetwithAngustin  Thierry,  under  the  influence  of  Dubois,  leaned  toward 
who,  carried  away  by  youthful  enthusiasm,  England ;  and  when  in  1731  a  reconciliation 
became  his  amanuensis  and  adopted  son;  and  took  place  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
with  the  help  of  the  future  historian,  he  pro-  house  of  Bourbon,  he  accepted  the  French  em- 
ducedife  la  reorganisation  de  la  eecieti MitO'  bossy  toMadrid,and  succeeded  innegotiatinga 
peeftne  (8vo.,  Pwis,  1814),  and  LHnAmtrie,  dm  double  marriage,  which  was  to  bind  them  more 
dieouesiont  politiq-ues,  morales  et  pMlosophiqueg,  intimately  together,  but  which  ail erwai'd  failed, 
dang  I'intSretdetontaleshommeilivrhadegtTa-  On  the  regent's  death  he  lost  all  his  influence, 
mmx  utiles  et  in^bpetidanU  (4  ¥018.  8vo,,  1817-  and  in  1736  was  directed  not  to  attend  the 
'18).  Apart  of  the  latter  x>erformance  was  en-  court  so  punctually  at  Versailles;  he  therefore 
tirely  from  the  pen  and  even  boretlie  signature  retired  to  his  estates,  where  he  devoted  his  time 
of  Angustin  Thierry;  but  an  estrangement  soon  to  the  completion  of  his  jtf^moiVss,  which  were 
occurred  between  tiiem,  and  Saint  Simon  sought  begun  in  1694,  and  which  present  the  most 
other  collaborators,  among  whom  were  Au-  graphiopictureofthelfltterpartof LouisSlV.'s 
guste  Oomt«,  Olinde  Eodriguez,  Buchez,  Ba-  reign  and  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
zard,  and  especially  Enfantin,  who  w!b  after-  The  freedom  of  judgment  and  boldness  of 
ward  the  head  of  the  sect.  Through  them  he  espression,  the  fire  of  passion  and  pungent 
was  enabled  to  give  to  the  public  L'organiio-  satire,  which  pervade  the  whole  work,  would 
tear  (1830),  a  work  for  which  he  was  prose-  have  made  its  publication  dangerous  during 
cuted  but  acquitted ;  Bu  systime  indutMel  (8  its  author's  life ;  he  consequently  ordered  that 
parts,  8to.,  1831-'2)  ;  Gat&hieme  de»  indmlH-  his  Memoirm  should  not  be  given  to  the  public 
el»  (8vo.,  1824) ;  Opinion»  litUraires,  pMloao'  tUI  40  years  after  his  death.  The  government 
pkiquei  et  indvaPrieUes  (1835) ;  and  finally  Le  itself  took  good  care  that  this  prohibition 
Tiov/neau  ChrUtianisme  (8vo.,  1835),  (See  So-  should  be  observed,  as  on  the  duke's  demise 
OIAUSM,)  Allthese  publications  made  but  little  it  caused  all  the  manuscripts  to  be  seized, 
impression,  Notwithstanding  the  devotion  and  and  taken  for  safe  keeping  to  the  archives  of 
kindness  of  his  disciples  toward  him,  the  cir-  the  kingdom.  A  few  persons,  as  Voltaire, 
cumstances  of  the  philosopher  were  far  from  Dnclos,  and  Marmontel,  were  by  special  favor 
improving ;  the  year  1828  was  perhaps  the  bit-  allowed  to  peruse  them ;  but  it  was  not  till 
terest  of  his  life,  and  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  1788  that  a  first  specimen  was  presented  to  the 
attempted  to  shoot  himself  through  the  head,  public  eye  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  which  were  in  1789 
but  he  merely  lost  one  eye.  In  this  he  saw  a  followed  by  4  supplementary  volumes,  A  new 
providential  dispensation,  returned  with  in-  edition,  with  additions  and  annotations,  was 
creased  zeal  to  the  good  work,  and  two  years  published  by  Soulavie  (Strasbourg,  1791) ;  bnt 
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this,  like  the  previous  ones,  consisted  of  frag-  ferenee  and  500  feet  deep.    There  was  a  tep- 

menta  only.     Ohai-les  X.  having  permitted  the  rible  eruption  ft'om  this  yoleano  in  1813.     Tlie 

manusoripta  to  be  returned  to  the  family,  the  forests  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful.    The 

first  complete  edition  was  published  by  the  then  soil  is  rich  and  productive,  and   the  climate 

marquis  de  Saint  Simon  (21  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  humid,  but  not  unhealthy.    Sugar,  coffee,  rum, 

1829-'80).    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Oheruel  molasses,  arrowroot,  and  cotton  are  the  piin- 

(20  vols.  8vo.,  1866-'9).     Notwithstanding  its  oipal  products.     It  was  discovered  hy  Oolum- 

bad  grammai",  incorrect  phraseology,  and  ec-  bus,  and  occupied  for  some  years  by  a  black 

centrioities  of  style,  this  work  haa  taken  a  population  who  were  shipwrecked  from  a  slave 

place  among  the  standards  of  French  literature,  ship  on  the  island.    It  was  subsequently  alter- 

Valuable  essays  upon  it  may  be  found  in  Ste.  nately  in  the  power  of  the  French  and  English, 

Beuve's  and  Plancne's  Pori/oiis  Utteraires.  An  but  finally  ceded  to  the  latter  in  1763.    Capi- 

abridgment  was  published  in  English  by  Bayie  tal,  Kingstown. 

St.  John  (4  vols.,  London,  1857).  SAINT  VINCENT,  Earl  op.    See  Jbhvis, 

SAINT  TAMMANY,  a  8.  E.  pArish  of  Loui-  Sm  John. 

siana,  lying  on  Lake  Pontohartrain,  between  SAINT  VITUS'8  DANCE,  or    Chorea,  a 

Pearl  and Tangipaliva  rivers;  area,  about  1,200  disorder  affecting  the  nerves  of  motion,  oo- 

sq.  m.  i    pop.  in  1860,  5,408,  of  whom  I,Sil  curring  usually  in  young  persons  from  the  age 

were  slaves.     The  snrfeoe  is  uneven,  pai'tly  of  10  to  20,  and  more  freqnently  in  females, 

pino   barrens,  and    the   soil   not  very  fertile.  Its  approach  is  heralded  by  languor  and  laasi- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  32,353  bushels  tude,  slight  dragging  of  one  of  the  limhs,  a 

of  sweet  potatoes,  17,840  of  Indian,  com,  S7,793  furred  tongue,  general  disorder  of  the  stomach 

lbs.  of  rice,  and  41  hales  of  cotton.    There  and  bowels,  occaaionally  pain  in  the  occipital 

were  18  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  14  churches,  portion  of  the  head,  frequently  a  sense  of 

and  500  pupils  attending  pablio  schools.    Capi-  awkwardness  which  leads  the  patient  to  avoid  , 

tal,  Covington.  coming  into  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  sad- 

SAINT  THOMAS,  one  of  the  Vir^n  group  dea  muscular  contortions,  apparently,  executed 

of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Denmark,  involnntarily.    Gradually  the  muscles  cease  to 

88  m.  E.  from  Porto  Eico;   area,  24  sq,  m. ;  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  will;  the  head 

pop,  in  1853,  13,360.    The  surface  is  elevated  shakes  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  es- 

andrough,  highest  ill  the  centre.  Itwasformer-  citement,  and  the  patient  cannot  control  its 

ly  well  wooded,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  wood  motion  except  by  a  violent  and  pwnful  exer- 

has  subjeotedit  to  frequent  and  severe  droughta,  else  of  volition.    If  he  attempts  to  carry  food 

The  soil  is  sandy  and  not  very  fertile.    Only  or  drink  to  his  mouth,  the  hand  approaches 

about  2,500  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  part  way  and  then  moves  off  suddenly  in  an- 

cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  the  principal  crops,  other  direction.    The  hands  and  feet  will  not 

It  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and  keep  still ;  the  face  is  distorted  by  the  spas- 

a  depot  of  goods  for  the  adjacent  islands.    It  modio  action  of  the  muscles;  the  motions  of 

3  visited  by  about  3,000  vessels  annually.  Cap-  the  bodyin  walking  are  very  uncertain,  and  one 

tal,  Charlotte  Amalie,  leg  and  the  opposite  ann  will  seem  paralyzed. 

SAINT  THOMAS,  an  island  of  the  gulf  of  The  articulation  b  Impeded  and  painfn!,  the 

Guinea,helonging  to  Portugal,  in  lat.  0°  25' N.,  temper  vwiable,  and  the  patient  exceedingly 

long,  6   3'  E. ;  area,  145  sq.  m. ;  pop.  20,000.  sensitive.    Occasionally  the  action  is  more  vio- 

In  its  centre,  the  peak  of  St.  Anna  rises  to  lent.    If  watched  or  noticed,  the  spasmodio 

tlie   height   of   7,020   feet.      The  valleys   are  action   is  invariably   aggravated.      The  most 

very  fertile.     The  climate  of  the  lowlands  is  frequent  predisposing  causes  are  those  chaises 

unhealthy,  but  the  higher  grounds  of  the  south-  which  take  place  atthe  age  of  puberty.  Among 

ern  part  are  salubrious,  being  swept  hy  fresh  the  exciting  causes  are  fright,  irritation  of  the 

breezes.    There  are  large  numbers  of  domestic  stomach  and  bowels,  improper  diet,  and  dis- 

animals;  and  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  coooanuts,  ordered  menstruation. — The  treatment  isgen- 

canella  bark,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  dates,  and  erally  by  tonics  and  antispasmodics.    Iron  in 

maize  are  produced.    A  Portuguese  bishop  re-  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  cyanide  in  prefer- 

sides  at  the  capital,  St.  Thomas,  The  island  was  enoe  to  any  other,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 

discovered  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  1471,  by  Vas-  preparations  of  zinc,  the  oohoth  or  black  snake- 

ooncellos.  root,  and  the  terebinthinates  have  all  been  re- 

SAINT    THOMAS,    Curistianb    of.       See  commended.     The  horaceopathists  rely  upon 

Cheistia-ns  op  St.  TiioMfl.8.  agaricus,  arsenicam,  conium,  &c.    Spontaneous 

SAINT   VINCENT,  op.e  of  the  "Windward  recovery  is  perhaps  as  frequent  as  cure;  but 

group  of  West  India  islands,  belonging  to  Great  in  this  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse 

Britain,  100  m.  W.  from  Barbados;  area,  182  on  the  return  of  the  same  season  of  the  year, 

sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851,  30,128.     The  surface  is  SAINTE   BEUVE,   Ohables    Atoustiw,  a 

mountainous,  a  ridge  of  high  hills  extending  French  critic  and  poet,  born  at  Boulogne-sur- 

tbrougb  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  but  in-  Mer,  Dec.  23, 1804.  He  repaired  to  Paris  when 

teraected  by  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.     In  scarcely  15  years  old,  completed  the  course  of 

the  N.  "W.  there  is  a  volcano,  the  Sonffrifire,  study  at  the  Charlemagne  college,  then  applied 

8,000  feet  high,  with  a  crater  3  m,  in  circum-  himself  to  medicine,  especially  anatomy,  and 
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"was  admitted  as  an  exteme  to  the  St.  Louis  previous  contributioos  to  the  Beeue  de»  deux 
hospital,  ^bout  1825  he  became  connected  monies  audotherperiodicalshadbeen  gathered 
with  the  Glole,  »  leading  literary  newspaper  underthefoUowingtitles:  Critiques et portraits 
nnder  the  direction  of  his  former  professor,  ii((^™r«8  (B  vols.  8vo.,  1882-'9)  ;  P(ir(rai(»  lif- 
Pierre  Dubois.  One  of  his  fii-st  essays  here  ieraiVe«(3vol3.  ISmo.,  1844) ;  PortraiUde/em- 
was  aa  enthusiastic  criticism  of  Victor  Hugo's  mm,  and  Portrait  contemporains.  "When,  the 
Odes  et  ittllad£»,  b  j  means  of  which  he  became  ofQoial  Meniteur  was  eo  enlarged  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  poet  and  a  member  of  a  so-  the  most  important  of  the  French  daily  periodi- 
oiety  called  the  ciaacle,  acknowledging  Hugo  as  caJa,  Sainte  Beuve  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its 
its  guide,  and  the  aim  of  which  was  the  intro-  critical  literary  department.  His  partisanship 
dnction  into  French  literature  of  freer  and  more  was  also  rewarded  by  His  appointment  to  the 
elevated  principles  than  had  of  late  prevailed,  protfessonship  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  college  of 
In  1838  he  published  a  Tableau  historiqw  et  France ;  but  the  students,  unable  to  reconcile 
critique  de  la  poesie  Prangam  et  dm,  thidtre  his  present  Wapoleonio  views  with  the  republi- 
Franiais  an  XVI'  tOcU,  in  which,  whOe  can  principles  he  had  entertained  when  a  fellow 
trying  to  revive  the  popularity  of  Eonsard,  laborer  of  Armand  Carrel,  hissed  him  from  hia 
he  expressed  some  of  his  views  upon  the  ren-  chmr  on  his  £rst  appearance,  and  he  did  not 
ovation  of  literature,  which  he  followed  up  afterward  resume  it.  In  18B7  he  was  appoint- 
in  his  contributions  to  the  Qlobe.  In  1829  he  ed  master  of  conferences  in  the  normal  school, 
appeared  anonymously  as  a  poet  in  his  Vie  et  which  position  he  still  occupies,  beside  eonlin- 
pomea  de  Joseph  JDelovme,  which,  being  an  uing  his  contributions  to  the  Meniteur. 
attempt  to  bi-eak  down  the  prevalent  formal-  SAINTINE,  the  pseudonyme  of  Joseph  Xa- 
ism  of  French  poetry,  and  containing  beside  vieu  Boair ace,  a  French  author  and  dramatist, 
many  eccentricities,  was  bitterly  assailed  by  born  in  Paris,  July  10, 1797.  Soon  aft«r  fin- 
the  critics  of  the  classical  school.  Smnte  Beuve  ishing  his  studies,  he  won  a  prize  from  the 
and  his  friends  were  now  styled  the  iwnan-  French  academy  by  a  poem  entitled  Le  bonAeuT 
tiques.  Another  volume  of  poems,  breathing  a  de  Vitude,  and  in  1820  another  by  his  Biaeourg 
more  subdued  and  hedthy  spirit,  Lea  conaola-  aur  Venseignement  mutuel;  and  in  1887  he  t%- 
tions,  appeared  in  March,  1880.  Tlie  revolution  ceived  the  Monthyon  prize  of  3,000  francs  for 
of  July  transferred  the  Ofofe  to  the  Saint  Simon-  bis  story  of  Piceio  to,  which  has  passed  through 
ists,  who  made  it  the  organ  of  their  doctrines,  20  editions  and  been  translated  into  many  lan- 
to  the  diffusion  of  which  Sainte  Beuve  for  a  guages.  In  1828  he  published  a  volume  of 
while  contributed,  but  did  not  formally  enlist  in  PoSmm,  odes  et  ipitrea.  Either  alone  or  in  con- 
the  sect.  He  soon  connected  himself  with  the  junction  with  others  he  has  produced  more 
£emte  des  deais  mondea  under  Baloz,  and  with  than  200  dramatic  works,  generally  of  a  light 
tiie  National,  conducted,  by  his  friend  Annand  character,  all  of  which  have  been  brought  out 
Carrel.  About  the  same  time  he  was  intro--  under  thenameofXavier;  while  his  romances 
duced  to  Lamennais,  whose  influence  over  the  and  other  writings,  of  which  he  has  been  almost 
mind  of  the  young  poet  was  evidenced  by  the  etjually  prolific  both  in  separate  publications 
puhlicalion  of  his  strange  novel,  Vohipte  (8vo.,  and  in  periodicals,  have  appeared  under  that 
1834),  which  did  not  prove  popular,  hut  was  of  SMntine,bywhichheisbestknown.  Among 
warmly  discussed  in  literary  circles.  In  1837  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Jonathan  le  vi- 
Sainte  Beuve,  through  Vinet's  influence,  was  aiormaire  (3  vols.  12mo.,  1825),  a  collection  of 
called  to  Switzerland,  and  delivered  at  Lau-  moral  and  philosophical  stories;  Hiatoire  des 
eanne  a  series  of  lectures  which  became  the  guerrea  d'ltalie  (3  vols,  8vo.,  18a6-'8),  forming 
groundwork  of  his  Hiatoire  de  Pert  Seyal.  part  of  a  general  rkumi  of  French  miUtary 
About  the  same  time  he  published  a  third  vol-  history ;  Les  mHamorphoses  de  la/emme  (Z  vols, 
lime  of  poems,  Penaeea  ^AoM,  of  too  melan-  8vo.,  1846) ;  Seat !  translated  into  English  by 
choly  a  tone  for  the  public  taste,  Eetnrning  Anne  T.  Wilbur,  under  the  title  of  "The  Soli- 
to  France,  he  was  appointed  by  Thiers  to  an  tary  of  Juan  Fernandez,  or  the  real  Robinson 
office  in  the  Mazarine  library,  which  enabled  Crusoe"  (Boston,  1861) ;  and  Zea  troia  reinea 
him  to  complete  and  publish  the  first  volume  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1858). 

of  the  Sialoire  de  Port  Royal,  the   4th  and        SALA,  Geobge  AtroreTus,  a  British  author, 

last  volume  of  which  did  not  appear  till  1856,  bom  in  London  in  1837.     He  was  educated  for 

He  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  in  an  artist,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  lit- 

1845.    Aftsr  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  erature.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 

removed  to.  Li^ge,  Belgium,  where  he  had  been  prolific  of  the  contributors    to  "Household 

offered  a  professoi-ship  of  literature ;  bat  when  Words,"  and  in  1869  published  a  poem  entitled 

he  saw  in  the  aooeasion  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  "La  BeUe  Alliance,  or  Harlequin  Good  Humour 

power  the  reestabiishment  of  tranquillity,  he  and  y*  Fieide  of  y*  Cloth  of  Gold."   A  series  of 

returned  to  Paris  and  became  at  once  a  regiilar  articles  which   had   appeared   in  "  Household 

contributorto  the  GonstUvMonnel,  a  newspaper  Words"  were  reprinted  in  1858  under  the  title 

wholly  devoted  to   the   Bonapartist  interest,  of "AJoumeydueNorth,beingKotesof aResi- 

Here  he  weekly  published  articles  which  have  dence  in  Eussia  in  the  Summer  of  1856."    Two 

been  reprinted  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  other  works  first  printed  in  periodicals  have 

Causeri^a  du  Lundi  (13  vols.,  1851-7).    His  been  einoe  separately  republished,  viz. :  "Twice 
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round  the  Clock,  or  Day  and  Mglit  in  London,"  fully  invoked  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
and  "TheBaddingtonPeerage,  whoboreit  and  were  ofFovcd  their  freedom  at  a  moderiite  van- 
who  wore  it,  a  Story  of  the  Best  and  Worst  80-  som,  several  thousand  oftlie  poorer  classes  being 
ciety,"  Mr.  Sala  is  the  editor  of  tJie  "  Temple  exempted  from  payment,  and  many  Iwing  aided 
Bar,"  a  monthly  periodical  established  ia  Lou-  by  the  alms  of  the  conqueror.  Tyre,  however, 
don  in  1860,  in  which  his  "Seven  Sons  of  reenfbrced  hy  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  held  out 
Kammon,"  an  elaborate  novel,  appeared.  against  him,  and  Saladin,  after  an  unsuccessfnl 
SALADIJT  (Malek  al-Wasseb  Salah  ed-  siege  of  the  city,  made  a  disgraceful  retreat  to 
Dees  Abd-Modhafeb  Yusbf),  saltan  of  Syria  Damascus.  The  third  crusade  (1189)  aroused 
and  Egypt,  born  in  the  castle  of  Tecrit  on  the  him  to  the  defence  of  his  new  posaessions,  and 
Tigris  in  113T,  died  in  Damascus,  March  4,  for  two  years  (1189-'91)  he  thwarted  every  at- 
1193.  He  was  the  son  of  Ayub,  a  Koord  in  tempt  of  tlie  crusaders  to  retake  Acre.  When' 
the  service  of  the  famous  Noureddln,  sov-  the  city  finally  capitulated  to  Eiohard  I.  of 
ereign  of  Syria,  and  in  1163  accompanied  his  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  the 
uncle  Sheerkook  to  Egypt  as  an  officer  in  the  fonner,  left  by  the  departure  of  the  French 
army  destined  to  reinstate  the  vizier  Shawir,  king  sole  commander  of  the  Christian  hosts, 
and  ultimately  to  reduce  the  country  to  the  led  the  crusadera  down  the  coast  to  Ascalon, 
sway  of  Nonreddin.  During  3  campaigns  he  his  march  of  100  miles  being,  as  Gibbon  says, 
displayed  great  military  capacity,  and,  accord-  "a  great  and  perpetual  battle  of  11  days." 
ing  to  Latin  chroniclers,  the  honor  of  knight-  At  the  battle  of  ArsouiF,  fought  on  St.  George's 
hood  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of  day,  in  which  the  Moslems  were  routed,  Sala- 
Jerusalem  for  his  skilful  defence  of  Alexandria  din,  seeing  Eiohard  flghlJng  on  foot,  is  B^d  to 
against  a  superior  force.  In  1168  Sheerkook,  have  sent  him  bis  own  horse  as  a  present, 
having  reduced  the  country,  became  viceroy  of  Ascalon  having  fallen,  the  crusaders  in  the 
Noureddin,  and  upon  his  death  in  the  same  spring  of  1192  advanced  within  a  day's  march 
year  his  authority  devolved  upon  Saladin,  who,  of  Jerusalem,  but  were  induced  by  dissensions 
profiting  by  the  crafty  conncils  of  his  father,  in  their  own  ranks  to  retreat  when  the  city 
paid  nominal  deference  to  IToureddin,  but  seemed  fwriy  within  their  grasp.  Tedious  ne- 
strengthened  his  ovm  power  until  he  v?a3  en-  gotiations  followed,  during  which  many  acts 
abled  to  bid  deiianoe  to  the  sultan.  The  death  of  courtesy  passed  between  the  Christian  king 
of  Noureddin  in  1174  left  him  absolute  master  and  the  sultan,  and  in  1193  a  8  years'  truce 
of  Egypt,  with  abundant  resources  to  push  his  was  concluded.  The  incessant  toils  of  the  last 
ambitious  designs  in  almost  any  quarter ;  and  few  years  had  however  impaired  the  health  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  which  Saladin,  and  he  died  of  a  bilious  fever  after  an 
convulsed  Syria,  he  invaded  that  country,  de-  illness  of  13  days.  His  virtues  and  valor  have 
feated  in  several  great  battles  the  youthful  heir  been  lauded  hy  both  Christians  and  Mohamme- 
of  Noureddin,  and  within  4  years  made  him-  dans ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exag- 
self  master  of  southern  Syria  and  a  considera-  gerations  and  inventions  of  the  chroniclers, 
ble  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  After  devoting  enough  remains  on  record  to  stamp  him  as  the 
several  years  to  the  aifairs  of  Egypt,  he  com-  superior  in  many  respects  oi  most  of  the  Chris- 
pleted  in  1183-'4  the  conquest  of  Syria ;  his  tian  princes  with  whom  he  contended, 
brother  subdued  the  richest  portions  of  Arabia,  SALAMANCA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Leon, 
and  by  the  year  1185  his  empire  estended  from  bounded  H",  and  H".  E.  by  Zamora  and  Valla- 
Tripoii  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  Yemen  dolid,  E.  by  Avila,  S.  by  Oaceres,  and  W.  and 
on  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Tauras,  the  Latin  N.  W.  by  Portugal;  area,  7,455  sq.  m, ;  pop. 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  being  alone  independent  in  1857,  368,516.  A  great  part  of  the  surface 
of  his  sway.  As  ruler  of  this  vast  empire  he  is  mountainous,  some  of  the  peaks  being  higher 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  The  violation  by  than  the  lino  of  perpetual  snow.  The  drainage 
the  freebooting  Reginald  deChatillon  of  a  truce  belongs  to  the  basins  of  theDouro  andTagus; 
concluded  in  1185  between  the  Latins  and  the  former  flows  upon  the  N.  W,  boundary 
Saladia,  afforded  the  latter  a  pretest  for  invad-  line,  and  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which 
ing  the  Holy  Land  with  an  army  of  80,000  the  Tonnes  is  the  principal.  There  are  sev- 
horse  and  foot.  Through  rashness  and  incapa-  eral  hot  springs;  and  the  most  valuable  min- 
city  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  leaders,  or,  as  erals  found  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt- 
has  been  insinuated,  the  treachery  of  Raymond,  petre,  and  rock  ci7stal.  More  than  half  the 
'     "  Tripoli  in  Syria,  their  army  was  over-  surface  is  covered  with  forests.—  '~ 

at  the  famous  battli      ■*  """  "     "^  '  '         "  '          -■    .   -           ..  ■    . 

;h  a  loss  of  30,000  m« 

1,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  1                   ^  .                      , 

of  Saladin,  was  treated  with  chivalrio  courtesy ;  w^s  washed  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed 

but  Reginald  de  Ohatillon,  his  fellow  captive,  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  27  arches.    The  cathe- 

was  ■  decapitated  by  the  sultan's  own  hand,  dral,  begun  in  1513,  ia  a  fine  sample  of  the 

Acre,  Ascalon,  and  other  important  towns  were  florid  Gothic.     There  are  numerous    parish 

speedily  subdued,  and  on  Oct,  3,  1187,  Jerusa-  churches  and  convents,   the  most  remarkable 

lem  surrendered  to  him  after  a  siege  of  two  of  the  latter  being  the  Dominican  and  Ber- 

weoks.    The  clemency  of  Saladia  was  success-  nardine  convents;   the  Augustinian    convent 
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contains  many  sculptures  and  pMntings,  and  constantlyin  the  water  and  breathe  by  external 
the  church  attached  to  it  ia  eonsidei-ed  one  of  gills,  which  disappear  with  the  gill  openings 
the  flnest  in  Spain.  The  university  of  8ala-  when  the  respiration  becomes  pulmonary;  the 
nianca  was  founded  about  the  close  of  the  13th  anterior  limbs  are  developed  earlier  than  the 
century.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  attended  posterior,  the  former  having  4  and  the  latter  5 
by  12,000  students,  but  during  the  16th  it  be-  toes.  From  large  glands  behind  the  eyes  and 
gan  to  decline.  Many  of  the  eollegiat«  build-  on  the  body  is  secreted  a  yellow  matter  so 
ings  were  destroyed  by  the  French.  The  whole  abundantly  and  rapidly,  that  it  gave  rise  to' the 
number  of  pupils  at  present  in  attendance  does  popular  belief^  once  extensively  prevalent,  that 
not  esceed  300.  Leather,  woollen  goods,  hats,  they  possess  the  power  of  extinguishing  and 
and  earthenware  are  manufactured.  Salaraan-  of  remaining  unharmed  in  Are,  to  test  which 
■  ca  was  an  ancient  city  of  the  Vettones.  It  was  many  have  been  cruelly  destroyed  ;  this  acrid 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  323  B.  ■  0.  Under  the  secretion  seems  to  be  poisonous  fn  some  of  the 
Eomans  it  was  made  a  military  station,  and  the  lower  animals,  and  has  caused  their  bite  and 
remains  of  a  road  made  by  them  and  some  even  their  touch  to  be  regarded  as  venomous, 
monuments  are  still  extant.  It  was  captured  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  rarely  exceed- 
and  ravaged  by  the  Moors,  who  were  finally  ing  S^  inches  in  total  length.  Some  of  the 
expelled  from  it  in  1095.  From  1484  to  1486  tritons  are  essentially  terresti-ialintlieirhabits, 
Columbus  was  lodged  in  the  Dominican  con-  — Among  the  North  American  species  may  be 
vent,  and  the  monks  supported  his  scheme  of  mentioned  the  salmon-colored  salamander  (8, 
discovery  after  it  had  been  condemned  by  the  mZmonea,  Storer ;  genus  pseadotriton,  Tsohudi), 
nniversity.  The  battle  of  Salamanca,  ia  which  about  6t  inches  long,  yellowish  brown  above, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  Wellington,  July  with  the  sides  ,of  the  head,  nect,  body,  tail,  and 
22, 1813,  took  place  i  m.  S.  E.  of  the  city.  legs  salmon-colored ;  upper  parts  and  sides  with 
SALAMANDER,  the  popular  nmne  of  most  irregular  grayish  markings,  and  lower  parts 
of  the  batrachian  reptiles  with  persistent  tail  white.  It  has  been  found  from  Vermont  to 
(urodsla),  and  which  lose  the  gills  in  the  adult  South  Carolina  in. mountainous  and  moist  re- 
condition (caduoibranohiates).  The  family  of  gionsj  it  thrives  well  in  confinement,  feeding 
laaphmmidcB  has  been  noticed  under  Meko-  voraciously  on  flies  and  other  insects.  The  red- 
POMA.  The  family «iZffimaniZrJo!(ehasbeendi9id-  spotted  salamander  {S.  niira,  Daudin;  P.  ru- 
ed into  two  groups,  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  ber,  Tsch.)  is  4  to  6  inches  long,  red  above  with 
of  which  tlie  former  will  be  described  under  many  small  black  points,  sides  red  and  abdomen 
TaiTotf.  Schneider  reunited  the  water  and  land  orange  red,  both  unspotted ;  it  is  a  very  corn- 
salamanders  into  a  single  genus  ealamandra,  mon  species  under  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and 
comprising  the  genera  soiimjuitira  and  (rifon.  preys  on  insects;  it  inhabits  the  Atlantic 
ofLaurenti.  Mr,  Baird  (in  the  "Journal  of  the  states  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida;  it  is  a 
Academy  of  Natural  Soienoea,"  vol.  i.,  Philadel-  handsome  species,  and  the  same  as  the  S.  maeu- 
phia,  1860)  makes  no  generic  distinction  be-  lata  (Green).  In  these  species  the  body  is 
tween  the  aquatic  and  terrestrial  species,  very  short,  and  the  tail  is  equal  to  or  less  Uian 
though  he  subdivides  ealamanAra  into  several  the  body.  The  blue-spotted  salamander  (3. 
genera  established  by  Kafinesque,  Tschudi,  and  glutinosa.  Green ;  plethoden,  Tsch.)  is  about  7\ 
others.  The  division  Juto  groups  according  to  inches  long,  blni^  black  above,  with  small 
generad  habitat  will  be  retained  here,  as  facili-  white  spots  on  back  and  tail  and  larger  ones 
teting  description,  and  the  species  now  noticed  of  the  same  color  on  the  flanks ;  the  tail  is 
will  be  those  which  belong  to  the  old  genua  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  This  is 
galamandra(Lmr6iiti).  In  this  group  the  body  a  common  species  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
is  lizard-like,  the  limbs  4,  the  maxillai?  and  gulf  of  Mexico,  livhiginpreferenceunderfallen 
palate  bones  with  minute  teeth,  the  tongue  trees;  the  specific  name  was  derived  from  the 
more  or  less  pedicnlated  and  free ;  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  glutinous  matter  suddenly 
sternum,  tlie  riijs  are  rudimentary,  and  the  given  off  from  tlie  skin.  The  red-backed  sala- 
pelvis  is  suspended  by  ligaments ;  Uiere  are  in  mander  (S.  erythTonota,  Green ;  of  the  same 
the  adults  neither  gills  nor  gill  openings,  and  genus  of  Tschudi)  is  about  3  inches  long,  with 
the  lungs  are  well  developed ;  the  eyra  are  a  reddish  brown  band  from  the  snout  to  the 
prominent,  and  furnished  with  lids;  the  skin  end  of  tMl,  sides  yellowish  brown,  and  abdomen 
is  without  scales,  and  has  numerous  warty  whitish ;  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  and  sepa- 
glands  which  secrete  an  acrid  viscid  fluid ;  the  rated  with  great  facility  by  the  animal  when 
tail  is  generally  cylindrical.  They  live  on  land  seized  by  it,  a  faculty  common  to  many  of  the 
in  the  adult  state,  and  are  found  in  the  water  family.  It  is  a  very  handsome  and  common 
only  during  the  breeding  season;  they  fre  specie*' very  af^le  found  under  stones  and  dead 
quent  damp  places,  and  are  found  1  th  t  w  th  il  {hel  )f  mth  Lk  bpn 
northern  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  and  p  pp  p  P  nn  yl  an  th  gg 
cially  in  North  America.  The  you  g  tddptd  pkts  dd  inp  t  es  Th 
of  being  wholly  developed  in  the  w  t  m  pamted  alam  A  (S  p  H  Ian  7  tmo 
some  are  retained  so  long  within  tl  vid  t  g  th  f  Bd)  bt4  llg 
that  they  are  born  alive,  having  und  g  dkb  Iwhprpl  d  kd 
portionof  their  metamorphosis;  the  I      ieh  wth2        esflgtdq    d  angular      d 
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spots,  and  a  red  mesial  line  on  tail ;  lower  parts  ofT  or  8  inches ;  it  is  viviparous,  bringing  forth 

pepper-and-salt  gray  with  a  purpKsh  tinge.    It  SO  to  30  young  at  a  birth. 

is  found  from  noi'thern  New  York  to  the  Oaro-  SALAMIS  (now  IColuri),  an  island  of  Greece, 
Unas ;  the  e^s  are  wrapped  round  the  body  of  in  the  gulf  of  ^gina,  of  very  irregular  fbrm, 
the  female,  which  remains  in  a  damp  place  nn-  lying  near  Attica,  from  which  it  is  separated 
til  they  are  hatched.  The  striped  salamander  by  a  naiTow  channel,  and  10  m.  W,  of  Athens ; 
{S.  bili^ata,  Greea;  epeler^es,  Eaf.)  is  about  i  greatest  length  about  10  m.,  average  width 
inches  long,  above  brownish  yellow  with  a  about  3  m. ;  area,  ahont  80  sq.  m. ;  pop.  5,000. 
black  lateral  liae,  and  yellow  below ;  anterior  One  small  stream  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  S. 
limbs  very  small  and  delicate,  and  the  t«l  long  "W.  coast.  The  chief  modem  city  is  Koluii,  sit- 
aud  slender;  it  is  found  from  northern  New  uated  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  at  the  head 
York  to  Georgia.  The  long-tailed  salamander  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  island  is 
(S.  Ungi/Muda,  Green)  is  about  6  inches  long,  hilly,  but  grows  some  olives,  vines,  and  cotton, 
of  which  the  tail  is  more  than -J;  the  body  is  OntheE.  shorecan  beseen  theruinsof  thean- 
lemon  yellow  above  with  numerous  small  ir-  cient  city  of  Salamis. — The  island  was  in  the 
regular  black  spots,  tail  with  transverse  black  time  of  Pisistratus  asubjeet  of  dispute  between 
bands,  and  lower  parts  yellowish  white;  its  Attiea  and  Megai-is,  and  finally  became  one  of 
habits  are  more  aquatic  thau  in  most  land  sala-  the  Attic  demi.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
maiiders;  it  is  found  from  northern  New  York  place  of  Solon  and  Euripides,  but  most  of  all  for 
to  Kentucky.  The  symmetrical  salamander  (3.  the  great  naval  vietoiT'  gained  by  the  Greets 
Bi/mmetric«,  Harlan;  noCophthalmTis  miniatui,  under  Themistooles  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  in 
Baf )  is  about  4  inches  long,  brownish  red  480  B.  0.  (See  Gkeeoe,  vol.  viii.  p.  443.)  Sev- 
above,  with  a  row  of  symmetrically  arranged  eral  times  iu  modern  wars  the  inhabitante  of 
deep  red  spots  on  each  side ;  lower  parts  Attica  have  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Sal- 
orange  wit)  i  black  dots;  tiul  longer  than  the  amis.— Salamis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
body  and  compressed;  skin  rough.  It  is  found  city  of  Oypms,  the  most  important  in  that 
from  Maine  to  Flonda;  in  yonng  specimens  the  island. 

whole  back  is  covered  with  minute  black  dots,  SAL  AMMONIAC    See  Ammojjia. 

and  the  sides  have  fewer  spots.    The  violet  8ALAYEE  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the 

salamander  (S.  subviolaeea,  Bart. ;  ambj/aUima,  Indian  arcliipelago,  of  which  the  principal  is 

Tsch.)  is  about  6  inches  long,  body  and  tail  the  Salayer  or  Great  Salayer  island,  separated 

above  bluish  blackwith  a  row  of  round  oroval  from  the  S.  "W.  extremity  of  Celebes  by  the 

yellow  spots  on  each  side,  the  under  surface  of  strait  of  Salayer,  13  m.  wide,  and  forming  part 

the  same  color  tinged  with  purple;  it  passes  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Macassar;  lat.  of  N. 

most  of  its  time  in  moist  places,  and  is  found  point  B°  4T'  8.,  long.  120°  28'  E. ;    extreme 

from  Maine  to  South  Carolina.    The  banded  length  30  m.,  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  60,000. 

salamander  (S.  fasoiata.  Green ;   the  S.  opaea,  8ALDANHA  OLIVEIEA  E  DAUN,  Jolo 

of  Gravenhorst)  is  about  5  inches  long,  pale  Cablos,  dnke  of,  a  Portuguese  statesman  and 

ash-colored  above,  with  irregular  transverse  general,  born  at  Arinhaga  in  1780.    He  is  the 

blnish  black  blotches  on  the  back  and  bars  on  grandson  of  the  celebrated  marquis  of  Pombal, 

the  tail ;  lower  parts  purplish  blue;  it  ia  found  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  member  of  the 

from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.    In  the  species  council  of  administrationfortheeolonies.  When 

belonging  to  the  last  two  genera  of  Eafinesque  the  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil,  he  remained  in 

andTschudi,  there  are  no  sphenoidal  teeth,  and  Portugal,  and   offered  no  resistance  to  the 

the  carpus  and  tarsns  are  ossified  in  the  adults,  French  rule.     In  1810  he  was  sent  to  England 

and  the  tongue  radimentary  in  the  former  and  as  a  prisoner,  and  alter  a  short  residence  there 

large  and  iieshy  in  the  latter ;  in  the  other  sub-  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  served  in  the  aimy, 

genera  sphenoidal  teeth  are  sometimes  present,  and  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity, 

and  the  tongue  is  generally  protractile.    Other  Having  returned  to  Portugal,  he  was  in  1825 

genera,  and  several  other  species  of  American  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  by  John 

salamanders,  are  described  by  Mr.  Baird  In  the  YI.,  after  whose  death  in  1836  he,became  gov- 

abovemenlionedjoumal,  in  vol.  s.  of  fhePaciflo  ernor  of  Oporto,  and  under  the  constitution  of. 

railroad  reports,  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican  Dom  Pedro  minister  of  war,  and  effectually 

bouttdaiy  survey.    They  are  all  not  only  harm-  repressed  the  Miguelist  disturbances  in  Al- 

less  animals,  offering  no  resistance  whea  cap-  garva  and  in  the  N.  of  Portugal.    On  the 

tured,  but  are  positively  beneficial  to  man  from  change  of  the  cabinet,  June  ft,  1 837,  he  retained 

the  great  nmnbers  of  noxious  insects  and  larva  his  portfolio ;  but  having  endeavored  in  vwn  to 

which  they  devour. — The  common  salamander  remove  two  suspected  members  of  the  regency, 

of  Europe  {8.  maoulata,  Merrem)  is  black  with  he  resigned  5  days  after,  and  retired  to  Eng- 

inore  or  less  large  yellow  spots.    The  whitish  laud.    Dom   Mignel    having  usurped  power, 

fluid  exuded  by  this  species  has  ^ven  rise  to  Saldanha  returned  to  Oporto,  put  himself  at 

the  supposed  flre-resisting  and  poisonous  quali-  the  head  of  a  liberal  movement,  raised  a  small 

ties  of  the  genus.    It  is  found  in  centralEurope,  army,  and  sought  an  opportunity  for  a  decisive 

and  in  the  monutainous  parts  of  S.  Europe,  in  battle.     His  troops  however  abandoning  him, 

cool  and  moist  places,  and  feeds  on  insects,  he  escaped  again  to  England,  whence  he  went 

worms,  and  small  moUusks ;  it  attains  a  length  to  France.    In  1832  Dom  Pedro  collected  some 
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forces  in  Franco  ami  landed  m  Portuftal  ■with  withstandms  earnest  be  given,  withoiit  full 
Saldanha,  whom  he  made  commandant  ot  payment  unles"*  it  is  an  espress  condition  of 
Oporto,  and  sntsequentlj  marshol  and  geneial  the  sale  If  he  dees  not  come,  in  a  reasonable 
isBimo.  Aided  hy  the  doke  ot  Terceira,  he  time  after  request,  and  pay  for  and  take  the 
broke  the  lines  of  the  Mignehsts  before  Liubon,  goods,  the  contrait  may  be  dissolved  by  the 
defeated  them  in  severd  battles,  and  finally  seller,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  the  goods 
tenainat«d  the  war  by  taking  the  capitid,  and  to  another  person.  Where,  however,  express 
compelling  the  capitulation  of  Dom  Miguel  at  terms  are  agreed  npon  whereby  the  dehvei-y  or 
Evora.  In  1884  he  attached  himself  to  the  op-  the  payment  is  postponed  to  a  future  time,  the 
position,  but  in  1885  received  from  Dom  Pedro  sale  is  in  this  case  complete,  and  the  property 
the  portfoho  of  minister  of  war  and  the  presi-  in  the  chattel  passes  immediately  to  the  buyer, 
dency  of  the  council;  but  owing  to  quarrels  The  thing  sold  mnst  be  in  actual  existence  at 
with  his  colleagues,  and  want  of  support  in  the  the  time  of  the  sale,  othei-wise  the  sale  will  be 
chamber,  he  resigned  in  November  of  the  same  invalid.  If  one  man  sell  to  another  a  horse, 
year.  He  then  went  into  the  opposition,  but  and  the  horse  be  dead,  or  if  he  sell  a  house  or 
in  the  revolution  of  Sept.  188fl,  he  sided  with  other  property  which  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  conservatives,  and  intrigned  for  the  over-  fire,  both  parties  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  he- 
throw  of  the  revolutionaiy  government. — Fail-  fore  sale,  it  is  invahd.  If  a  part  only  of  the 
ing  in  this,  he  went  into  exile,  and  remained  sahjeot  matter  be  non-existent  ot  destroyed, 
abroad  for  10  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by  and  the  remainder  is  capable  of  transfer  or  de- 
the  queen  in  1849,  and  formed  a  ministry  livery,  the  buyer  has  the  liberty,  at  his  option, 
whioh  by  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  maintained  either  to  rescind  or  enforce  the  contract  as  to 
itself  against  the  revolutionists  of  1849-'7.  In  such  remainder.  A  mere  contingent  possibility 
1849,  however,  it  was  overthrown,  and  Costa-  not  coupled  with  an  interest,  aa  all  the  wool 
Cabral  became  a  second  time  virtual  dicta-  one  shall  ever  have,  or  any  similar  indefinite 
tor,  and  oflfered  him  a  place  in  the  ministiy,  future  possession,  is  not  a  subject  of  sale ;  but 
which  he  refused,  and  went  again  into  the  op-  if  rights  are  vested  and  diatmctiy  connected 
position;  and inlSBlhesncceededin effecting  a  with  interest  or  property,  they  may  be  sold, 
new  revolution,  which  once  more  placed  him  The  price  to  be  paid  must  be  ascertained  and 
in  power.  The  accession  of  the  new  king  Dom  certdn,  or  so  referred  to  a  definite  standard 
Pedro  II.  in  1850  occasioned  his  downfall.  He  thatit  maybe  made  certain;  and  the  thing  sold 
then  resigned  his  place  as  commander-in-chief  must  also  be  specific  or  capable  of  a  certiun 
of  the  army,  in  order  to  place  himself  anew  at  identification.  When  made  by  letter,  the  con- 
the  head  of  the  opposition.  tract  is  complete  as  soon  as  a  distinct  propo- 
SALE,  in  law,  a  contract  between  parties  to  sition  contained  in  it  is  accepted  hcna  fide,  by 
give  and  transfer  rights  of  property  for  money,  letter  written  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
which  the  buyer  pays  or  promises  to  pay  to  the  mailed  before  the  acceptor  receives  information 
seller  for  the  thing  bought  and  sold.  The  word  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  offer.  If  the  thing  is 
is  often  applied  indiiferently  to  the  transfer,  for  sold  for  cash,  the  vendor  is  entitled  to  hold 
a  consideration,  of  both  real  and  personal  prop-  possession  of  it  until  he  receives  his  pay.  He 
erty ;  but  in  its  proper  and  teclmical  sense  it  cannot  sue  for  the  price  until  the  goods  are  de- 
applies  only  to  that  of  personal  property,  the  livered  or  tendered;  but  if  they  are  accidentally 
transfer  of  real  propeity  passing  under  the  de-  destroyed  whOe  thus  in  his  possession,  and 
nomination  of  a  grant  or  conveyance.  The  without  any  fault  or  carelessness  on  his  part, 
difference  between  a  sale  and  an  exchange  is  he  may  then  sue  for  the  price.  If  the  price  is 
that  in  the  former  the  price  is  paid  in  money,  not  paid,  whether  the  goods  are  sold  for  cash 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  paid  in  goods  by  way  or  on  credit,  and  they  remain  in  the  hands  of 
of.  barter.  Three  things  aW  necessary  to  eon-  the  seller,  he  has  a  Hen  on  them  for  the  price, 
stitute  a  valid  sale  at  common  law,  viz. :  the  This  lien  is  destroyed  by  either  actual  or  con- 
thing  to  be  sold,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  structive  delivery  of  the  goods;  and  if  he  takes 
the  agreement  or  consent  of  the  contracting  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note  as  secu- 
parties  that  the  property  in  the  subject  matter  rity  for  the  price,  he  also  loses  his  lien.  After 
should  pass  ft-om  the  vendor  to  the  vendee,  for  a  sale  of  personal  property  and  a  fair  and  abso- 
the  stipulated  price  given  or  promised  to  be  lute  delivery  to  the  purchaser  personally,  the 
given  by  the  vendee.  If  there  is  no  evidence  seller  cannot  reclaim  or  retake  possession  of 
that  the  sale  is  on  credit,  and,  after  the  bargain  the  property  (npon  the  ground  of  a  lien)  because 
is  made,  the  vendee  leaves  wifliout  paying,  it  the  consideration  which  was  to  have  been  pven 
is  held  to  be  a  breach  of  the  contract  on  his  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  has  not  been  paid, 
part,  and  the  vendor  may  if  he  chooses  re-  even  though  the  purchaser  shortly  alter  he- 
soind  the  sale.  But  the  actual  delivery  of  a  comes  insolvent ;  for  the  seller's  lien  being 
chattel,  and  the  acceptance  of  earnest  or  part  once  lost  or  waived  by  the  delivery,  it  cannot 
'  payment  by  the  seller,  is  evidence  of  an  im^ied  reattaeh. — A  sale  without  dehvery  is  not  valid, 
agreement  between  them  that  something  is  left  in  general,  agwnst  a  third  pevsoh  who  buys 
to  be  done  in  future,  and  the  legal  presumption  without  notice ;  and  if  the  goods  are  sold  by 
of  immediate  payment  is  thereby  rebutted,  the  vendor  to  two  difierent  and  innocent  par- 
TJie  buyer  however  cannot  take  the  goods,  not-  tios,  by  transfers  equally  valid,  he  who  first 
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obtwns  possession  of  tho  goods  will  hold  garded  as  a  condition  precedent.  It  is  also  a 
tliem.  But  as  between  the  seller  and  the  pur-  condition  precedent  where  Bome  act  remains  to 
chaser,  delivery  is  not  necessary  to  complete  he  done,  such  as  weighing  or  measuring ;  and 
the  bargain ;  and  a  ionajlde  sale  without  any  if  there  is  no  evidence  tending  to  show  the  in- 
delivery,  though  it  passes  the  property  as  be-  tention  of  the  parties  to  make  an  absolute  and 
tweea  these,  yet  leaves  the  goods  liable  to  be  complete  Bale,  the  property  does  not  pass  wholly 
taken  as  the  property  of  the  vendor  by  his  to  the  buyer  untU  such  condition  is  porfoi'mcd. 
creditors.  Formerly,  when  a  sale  was  made  Where  there  is  a  condition  precedent  which  is 
and  the  goods  remained  in  the  possession  of  not  performed,  but  the  goods  are  nevertheless 
the  seller,  this  gave  lise  to  an  abaolnte  infer-  delivered  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall 
ence  in  law  of  fraud.  A  completed  sale  with-  be,  the  property  does  not  vest  in  the  purchaser 
out  change  of  possession  still  raises  not  only  a  on  such  a  delivery  until  he  performs  the  condi- 
preanmption,  but  a  very  strong  presumption  of  tion,  or  the  seller  waives  it ;  and  the  right 
fraud ;  but  the  old  rnle  is  somewhat  mod-  continues  in  the  seller  even  against  those  cred- 
iiied,  and  the  question  of  fraud  is  generally  itors  of  the  buyer  who  were  creditors  previous 
considered  one  of  feet  for  the  jury  to  determine,  to  his  purchasing  and  receiving  the  goods,  but 
Symbolical  delivery  will  in  many  cases  be  suffi-  not  aa  against  creditors  who  became  so  after- 
cient  and  equivalent  in  its  legal  effect  to  actual  ward,  and  who  may  have  given  him  credit  on 
delivery.  The  delivery  of  the  key  of  a  ware-  the  strength  of  his  actud  possession  of  and 
house  in  which  the  goods  sold  are  deposited ;  supposed  right  to  the  goods.  If  the  buyer  neg- 
or  transferring  them  in  the  warehouseman's  or  lec6  or  refuses  to  comply  with  a  condition 
whai-flnger's  books  to  the  name  of  the  buyer ;  precedent,  and  the  goods  are  tlierefore  not  de- 
er the  delivery  of  a  part  aa  representative  or  livered,  the  seller  may,  after  due  delay  and 
as  an  instalment  of  the  whole,  is  a  delivery  precautions,  resell  them,  and  hold  tiie  buyer 
sufficient  to  transfer  the  property.  When  the  responsible  for  any  deiiciency  in  the  price.  In 
goods  sold  ai-e  of  such  a  nature  or  in  such  &  aU  of  these  cases  the  property  in  the  thing  sold 
situation  that  a  personal  possession  of  them  is  passes  to  the  buyer  by  the  fact  of  sale,  but  he 
impracticable  or  inconvenient,  the  simple  sale  holds  it  auhject  to  the  lien  or  other  reserved 
and  an  agreement  of  the  parties  will  pass  the  right  of  the  seller.  Another  class  of  valid  sales 
property  to  the  purchaser  without  actual  de-  on  oondition  are  those  known  as  "  contracts  of 
livery.  If  no  particular  time  is  appointed  by  sale  or  return,"  where  possession  of  the  goods 
the  terms  of  the  contract  for  delivery  or  pay-  is  given  to  the  purchaser  with  the  privilege 
mont,  these  must  be  made  within  a  reasonable  of  keeping  them  or  returning  them  within  a 
time;  and  the  seller  is  bound  to  keep  the  things  specified  time.  If  he  returns  them  within  this 
sold  until  time  of  delivery  with  ordinary  care  time,  the  contract  is  rescinded;  but  otherwise 
and  good  faith,  and  otherwise  he  will  be  liable  the salebecomesabsolute  and  complete.  When 
should  they  be  injured  or  destroyed.  If  the  goods  are  sold  at  auction,  the  conditions  of 
contract  is  to  deliver  at  the  residence  of  the  sale  made  known  to  the  buyer  by  the  advertise- 
vendee  or  any  other  particular  place,  and  this  ment,  or  communicated  by  the  auctioneer  at  tho 
is  not  done,  the  seller  is  liable  even  though  time  of  sale,  bind  both  paiHes,  and  regulate  the 
such  a  delivery  becomes  impossible,  unless  it  transfer  and  possession  of  the  property.  When 
becomes  so  through  the  act  or  fault  of  the  pur-  goods  which  are  only  a  numerical  proportion  of 
chaser.  If  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  an  entire  bulk  are  sold,  no  property  passes  and 
purchaser,  but  no  place  of  delivery  is  named,  the  sale  is  inoomplet«  until  such  part  has  been 
they  must  be  sent  to  him  wherever  he  may  separated  and  set  apart  from  the  remainder  and 
happen  to  be,  or  to  his  house  or  place  of  busi-  actually  delivered.— The  seller  of  goods  has  not 
ness,  unless  they  were  bought  to  be  used  for  only  a  lien  upon  them  for  the  price  while  they 
any  particular  purpose,  or  at  any  particular  renwnin  hM  possession,  but  ne  may,  in  the 
])laoe.  When  a  time  and  place  are  expressed  event  of  the  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  of  the 
in  tho  contract  of  sale,  the  buyer  must  receive  purchaser,  after  he  has  parted  with  the  posses- 
and  pay  for  them  then  and  there,  and  also  pay  sion  of  them,  and  while  they  are  m  transitu  on 
all  reasonable  chaises  for  keeping  after  the  sale  their  way  to  the  pnrohaser,  retake  them,  tho 
and  before  delivery.  If  the  goods  are  sold  on  price  being  unpaid,  (See  Stoppage  in  Tean- 
credit,  they  must  be  delivered  without  pay-  eiru.)  If  a  sale  be  merely  colorable,  and  intend- 
ment ;  but  if  the  purchaser  should  become  in-  ed  to  cover  a  usurious  transaction,  no  property 
solvent  before  delivery,  the  seller  may  demand  in  the  goods  will  pass  thereby  to  thepnrchMer. 
security  and  refuse  to  deliver  with  out.— When-  80  a  sale  of  goods  with  intent  to  delay,  hinder, 
ever,  in  a  contract  of  sale,  it  is  agreed  that  or  defraud  a  creditor,  is  utterly  void  as  against 
some  particulai'  act  shall  be  done  in  relation  to  the  creditor,  even  if  the  purchaser  pays  full 
the  thing  sold,  by  either  party,  as  that  the  value  for  them,  unless  the  purchaser  was  igno- 
goods  shall  be  delivered  on  a  particular  day,  or  rant  of  the  fraud  and  purchased  them  in  good 
on  request,  or  that  a  promissory  note  shall  he  faith,  as  well  aa  for  a  good  consideration.  But 
given,  this  makes  a  conditional  sale.  Jn  every  such  a  transfer  would  be  good  as  between  the 
sale,  where  no  other  express  agreement  is  made,  parties  thereto,  or  between  either  party  and 
there  is  an  implied  condition  that  the  price  a  stranger,  not  a  ere ditor.^-Oon tracts  of  sale 
shall  be  paid  before  delivery ;  and  tiis  is  re-  having  an  immoral  or  illegal  object  in  view  are 
VOL.  xrv. — 19 
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void  at  oommoii  law.    Trading  with  an  enemy  waa  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the 

is  prohibited  hy  the  common  law  and  hy  the  encouragement  of  learning  established  in  1T36. 

law  of  nations,  and  of  course  contracts  with  lie  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  Universal  His- 

them  for  the  purchase  or  Bale  of  goods  cannot  tory,"  edited  hy  Swinton  and  others,  and  wrote 

be  enforced,  ifeither  can  a  contract  for  the  sale  for  that  work  the  cosmogony,  and  parts  of  ori- 

of  goods  entered  into  in  contravention  of  a  ental  history.    He  was  also  one  of  the  authors 

statutory  provision,  whether  the  prohibition  be  of  the  "General  Dictionary"  (10  vols,  folio,  Lon- 

express  or  implied  ft'om  the  imposition  of  a  don,  1734),  and  probably  had  a  great  share  in 

penalty,  be  enfoi'ced  by  action.    The  obtaining  the  translation  of  the  work  of  Bayle,  which  is 

goods  upon  false  pretences,  under  color  of  pur-  incorporated  in  the  dictionary.   Byfarthe  most 

chasing  them,  does  not  change  the  properly ;  important  of  his  works,  and  the  one  by  which 

but  it  has  been  held  that  a  bona  fide  purchaser  he  is  now  remembered,  is  the  translation  of  the 

of  goods  for  a  valuable  consideration,  from  a  Koran  into  English  from  the  original  Arabic, 

person  who  obtained  them  from  the  owner  by  with  notes  and  comments  from  the  most  ap- 

false  pretences,  amounting  even  to  a  felony,  proved  commentators  (4to^  London,  1T34),  To 

will  hold  them  against  the  first  seller,  if  he  this  version  there  were  prefixed  di^ertations  on 

(the  first  seller)  voluntarily  parted  with  the  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  Jews, 

¥jssession  and  intended  to  part  with  the  title.  Christians,  and  Arabs  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
lie  sale  will  never  be  vahd  in  favor  of  the  pur-  of  Mohammed,  on  the  leading  sects  among  the 
ohaser  where  he  obtmns  the  goods  hy  fraud  Mohammedans,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
practised  upon  the  seller  under  color  of  a  pur-  trandation  is  executed  witli  fidelity.  Kot  long 
chase,  whetiier  on  credit  or  otherwise.  Thus,  if  after  the  death  of  Sale,  a  catalogue  of  his  ori- 
aninfentfrandulentlyrepresentshimselftobeof  ental  manuscripts  was  published,  which  con- 
taH  age,  and  by  suott  fi^se  representation  sue-  tained  valuable  articles  in.  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
ceeds  in  obtaining  goods  on  credit,  the  sale  will  Turkish  literature.  They  wei-e  purchased  for 
he  void,  and  the  seller  may  reclaim  the  goods  the  Eadcliffe  library  at  Oxford, 
from  the  buyer,  or  from  any  one  who  has  not  SALEM,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  New  Jersey,  border- 
bought  the  goods  of  the  buyer  for  value,  and  ed  "W.  by  the  Delaware  river,  and  drained  by 
in  ignorance  of  the  fraud.  If  a  person  steals  Salem,  Alloway's,  and  other  creeks;  area,  540 
goods  and  sells  them,  the  property  is  not  there-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  32,458.  The  surface  is 
by  changed,  but  remains  in  the  rightful  owner,  level  and  the  soil  a  fertile  sandy  loam.  The 
who  may  reclfdm  them  wherever  they  may  be  pi-oductions  in  1850  were  825,623  bushels  of 
found.  In  England  there  is  an  exception  to  Indian  com,  173,871  of  wheat,  236,918  of  oats, 
this  rule,  which  is  where  the  goods  are  sold  hy  190,745  of  potatoes,  27,882  tons  of  hay,  and 
thewrongfulpossessorinmarketovertjin which  898,097  lbs.  of  butter-  There  were  15  grist 
case  the  sale  is  bindii^  upon  the  true  owner,  and  and  16  saw  mills,  2  newspa]>ers,  41  ohurdies, 
the  purchaser  obtains  a  good  title.  But  in  this  and3,S63pupilEattendingpublicschools.  Marl 
countiy  no  sale  of  goods  by  the  wrongful  pos-  abounds,  and  iron  ore  is  found.  A  canal  4  m. 
sessor  is  valid.  (For  sale  with  warranty,  see  long  connects  Salem  creek  with,  the  Delaware. 
Warbahty.)    A  coiyeotural  estimate  of  the  Capital,  Salem. 

value  is  not  a  misrepresentation  which  might  ■  SALEM,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the 
avoid  the  sale ;  and  concealment,  to  be  fraudu-  shire  towns  of  Esses  co.,  Mass.,  situated  prim- 
lent  and  material,  must  be  a  concealment  of  cipally  on  a  tongue  of  laud  iying  between  two 
something  which  the  party  was  bound  todia-  friths  or  arms  of  the  sea,  called  North  and  South 
«Iose.  A  seller  is  unquestionably  liable  to  an  rivers,  14  m.  N.  by  E.  from  Boston,  with  which 
^action  for  deceit  if  he  fraudulently  represents  it  is  connected  by  the  eastern  railroad ;  lat.  42' 
ihe  quality  of  the  thing  sold  to  be  other  than  31'  18"  N.,  long,  70°  58'  68"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
it  is,  in  some  particulars  which  the  buyer  has  22,352.  The  city  occupies  the  whole  peninsu- 
aiot  equal  means  with  himself  of  knowing;  la,  which  is  about  2  m.  long  and  f  m.  broad, 
xdA  he  is  if  he  do  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  A  smaller  peninsula  called  the  Neck  is  attached 
induce  the  purchaser  to  abstain  from  making  to  it,  and  was  first  inhabited ;  a  lar^e  portion 
*he  inquiries  which  for  his  own  security  and  of  it  belongs  to  the  eityj  and  is  occupied  as  the 
advantEge  he  would  otherwise  have  made.  almshouse  farm.  A  bridge  across  the  North 
SALE,  SAIJ.KE,  or  Sla,  a  walled  town  of  river  connects  the  city  witli  Beverly.  The  site 
Morocco,  on  the  W,  coast,  at  the  month  of  the  of  that  part  of  the  city  within  the  peninsula  is 
river  Bn  Eegreb;  pop.  about  10,000.  The  flat,  but  healthy;  the  sti-eets  are  irregular,  but 
chief  manufaotore  b  carpets ;  and  tlie  exports  wdl  built,  many  of  the  houses  of  brick  or  stone. 
conMst  principally  of  wool.  On  the  opposite  Chestnut  street  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
side  of  the  river  is  the  town  of  Eabatt.  In  city ;  it  has  a  row  of  noble  elms  on  each  side, 
1851  bothSalfi  and  Eabatt  were  bombarded  by  and  many  elegant  residences.  In  the  E.  part 
the  French.  of  the  city,  toward  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  is 
SALE,  Geobgb,  an  English  oriental  scholar,  a  beautiful  park  or  "  common"  of  8^  acres;  in 
born  in  Kent  in  1680,  died  in  London,  Nov.  the  other  portions  the  surface  is  more  uneven. 
14,  1736.  little  is  known  of  his  personal  There  are  21  churches,  some  of  them  of  con- 
history.  He  waa  educated  at  King's  school,  riderable  architectural  beauty.  Among  the 
Canterbury,  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  principal  public  institutions  is  the  East  India 
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marine  society,  formed  of  these  who,  as  cap-  cities  having  absorbed  much  of  it.  In  1860  tha 
taina  or  sniieniai'goes,  have  doubled  Oape  Horn  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  of  the  city  amoimt- 
or  the  ea|n;  of  Uood  Hope.  The  museum  of  ed  to2T,S3S  tons;  the  arrivals  for  the  same  year 
this  society  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  weieSfia  vessels,  of  81,636  tons;  and  theclear- 
valiiable  in  the  country,  consisting  of  curios-  anceswere265  vessels,  of  82,973  tons.  The  ex- 
ities  of  natnre  and  art  from  abnost  every  part  port9oftheportinl890amonntedto$l, 538,345, 
of  the  world.  The  Essex  institute,  organized'  and  the  imports  to  $1,877,369. — ^The  manufac- 
iu  1843  by  the  union  of  the  Esses  historical  tures  of  Salem  ai'e  of  considerable  importance, 
society  and  the  Essex  county  natural  history  The  principal  establishments  are  a  cotton  mill, 
society,  has  a  library  of  18,000  volomes,  an  mnning  65,000  spindles;  a  laboratory,  manu- 
estonsive  oahinetof  natural  histoiT',  a  large  col-  factoring  chemicals  to  the  amount  of  $100,000 ; 
lection  of  portraits  of  the  past  officers  and  of  a  large  establisbment  for  refining  copal;  tanning 
the  old  worthies  of  Essex  county,  and  also  many  and  currying  works  producing  $1,500,000  worth 
articles  illustrative  of  theliabits  and  costumes  of  leather,  and  shoe  Victories  turning  out  $100,- 
of  the  olden  times  and  of  foreign  climes.  The  000  worth  of  shoes ;  manufectories  of  raachine- 
Balem  Atheneum,  formed  in  1810,  by  the  pur-  ry,  cordage,  twine,  oil,  candles,  and  black  and 
chase  of  the  social  and  philosophical  libraries  white  lead.  There  are  7  banks,  with  an  aggi-e- 
as  a  baais,  has  a  librwy  of  12,500  volumes,  gate  capital  of  $1,965,000,  2  savings  banks,  and 
These  two  last  named  institutions  occupy  the  6  insurance  companies.  Salem  is  connected 
fine  building  known  as  Plummer  hal!,  eveoted  with  Boston  by  2  railroads,  and  4  others  con- 
from  funds  bequeathed  to  the  Salem  Athenasum  nect  it  with  Marblehead,  Oape  Ann,  Lawrence, 
bythelatelGasOarohne  Plummer.  The  Essex  and  Lowell.  An  aqueduct  suppUes  it  with  es- 
agricultural  society  has  alsoagood  library  of  cellent  spring  water. — Salem  is  the  oldest  town 
agricultural  works,  and  there  are  several  smailer  in  Kew  England,  except  Plymouth,  Laving  been 
public  libraries,  as  well  as  many  private  ones  settled  in  1636.  In  1639, 11  ships  aiTived  here 
of  great  value.  The  schools  of  Salem  have  for  from  England,  bringing  1,600  iuimigi-ants,  who 
years  had  a  high  reputation.  One  of  the  state  settled  invariona  localities  in  the  vicinity.  The 
normal  schools  is  established  here.  There  are  first  church  organizaUon  effected  in  this  conn- 
also  a  classical  and  high  school,  5  grammar  and  try  waa  at  Salem  in.  1620,  with  the  Rev.  Fran- 
10  intermediate  and  primary  schools,  attended  cis  Higginson  as  its  pastor.  In  1693  the  fa- 
by  3,639  pupils,  and  severed  excellent  private  mous  "witchcraft"  delusion  made  its  appear- 
schools.  The  total  amount  expended  for  ordi-  ance,  and  19  persons  from  this  and  adjacent 
nary  school  purposes  during  the  year  1860  waa  towns  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
$38,000,  There  are  5  newspapers  in  the  city,  eminence  now  known  as  "Gallows  hill."  Ithod 
— Salem  has  always  been  noted  for  its  com-  its  origin  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Danvera, 
merce.  In  its  very  infancy  its  inhabitants  not  and  the  persons  connected  with  it,  as  accusers, 
only  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  witnesses,  or  victims,  belonged  to  several  other 
trade,  but,  in  small  vessels  of  40  to  60  tons,  tciwns  also.  (See  Witoh.)  Tlie  town  was  in- 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  prosecuted  a  trade  oorporated  in  1630,  and  received  city  privileges 
with  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  the  islands  of  in  1886.  Its  Indian  name  was  Nanmkeag. 
the  West  Indies,  In  the  revolutionary  war  SALEM,  a  province  of  British  India,  Madras 
158  privateers,  mounting  at  least  2,000  guns,  presidency,  bounded  N".  by  Mysore  and  North 
and  carrying  not  fewer  than  6,000  men,  were  Arcot,  E.  by  South  Arcot,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Tri- 
fltted  out  from  the  town  of  Salem  alone.  These  ohinopoly,  and  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Ooimbatore  and 
vessels  captured  445  pi-izes,  and  brought  jTj^  of  Mysore;  area,  7,499  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,196,377. 
them  into  port  in  safety.  In  1785  the  first  ves-  It  is  subdivided  into  the  districts  of  Salem  and 
sel  ever  sent  from  this  country  to  the  isle  of  Barramahl,  the  latter  of  which  is  hilly.  The 
France,  Oalcutta,  and  China,  waa  despatched  principal  river  is  the  Oavery.  Artifloi^  sheeta 
by  Elias  Haakett  Derby  of  Salem,  and  was  fol-  of  water  or  tanks  for  purposes  of  irrigation  are 
lowed  by  many  more  from  that  town,  which  numerous.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  mines  of 
for  years  held  almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  chromateof  iron  have  been  extensively  worked 
that  trade,  having  in  1818  64  vessels  engaged  at  the  foot  of  the  Sheevaroy  hUla.  Gotten  is 
in  it.  The  trade  to  the  other  xK>rts  of  the  East  eiteiwively  cultivated. — Capital,  Sai,bm,  170  m. 
Indies  and  Japan  was  also  commenced  by  the  S.  W.  from  Madras;  pop.  19,020.  Silk  and  cot- 
merchants  of  Salem,  as  was  that  to  Madagascar  ton  are  manufactured. 

and  Zanzibar,  and  the  other  gum  and  ivory  SALEP,  a  muoilaginous  nutritive  substance 
ports  of  E.  Africa,  the  legitimate  trade  to  the  prepared  fi-om  the  dried  bulbs  of  the  orchis 
ports  of  W.  Africa,  the  commerce  with  Brazil  maseula  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
and  the  Amazon,  and  especially  the  India  rub-  The  plants  grow  in  various  parts  of  S,  Europe 
her  trade,  in  which  for  many  years  she  took  the  and  N.  Africa.  The  bnlbs  when  taken  up  are 
lead.  In  the  South  sea,  Salem  ships  were  the  stripped  of  their  epidermis  and  plunged  in  boil- 
first  to  visit  the  Feejee  islands.  New  HollMid,  ing  water  or  dried  in  an  oven,  afterwhich  they 
New  Zealand,  and  the  N.  W.  coast  were  also  first  are  stmng  together  in  bunches.  In  drying  they 
opened  to  our  commerce  by  them.  The  com-  form  smwl,  oval,  irregular  masses,  hard,  horny, 
raorce  of  Salem  is  now  less  extensive  than  in  the  semi-transparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  feeble 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  great  seaboard  odor,  and  nuld  mucilaginous  taste.    It  is  used 
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in  a  powdered  state,  in  which  it  is  also  some-  the  soil  is  productive.  The  prodnctions  in 
times  kept.  To  pulverize  it,  the  dry,  hard  1850 were  185,305biishel9oflnaiancorn,  14,190 
hulba  are  macerated  in  cold  water  till  they  be-  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,287  bales  of  cotton,  and 
come  soft,  when  they  are  immediately  dried.  29,365  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  tanneries, 
In  water  it  swells  like  gum  tracacanth,  and  35  churches,  and  BOO  pupils  attending  p-ohlic 
yields  like  it  a  small  poi'tion  solnble  in  the  wa-  schools.  Marble,  qaartz,  and  soapstone  are 
ter,  and  minute  quantities  of  saline  matters.  It  found  in  large  quantities.  Capital,  Benton, 
contains  a  little  starch,  and  possesses  highly  nu-  II.  AS.  E.  co.  of  111.,  intersected  by  branches 
tritive  properties,  resembling  sago  and  tapioca,  of  Saline  creek;  area,  370  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
The  countries  about  the  upper  Mediterranean  9,331.  The  sm'face  is  generally  level  and  well 
and  Persia  formerly  alone  supplied  it,  but  it  is  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  produetiona 
now  produced  in  France  also.  in  1850  were  341,900  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
SALEENO  (anc.  Sale^um),  a  fortified  sea-  25,858  of  oats,  15,558  of  potatoes,  and  113,650 
port  town  of  8.  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  13  churches,  and 
Prinoipato  Citra,  atthe  headof  the  gulf  of  8a-  410  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
lerno,  80  m.  8.  E.  from  Naples;  pop.  in  1850,  Ealeigh.  M.  A  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N. 
16,852.  It  stands  npon  the  side  and  at  the  and  E.  by  the  Missouri  river,  and  intersected 
foot  of  a  hill.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  by  the  Black  and  Salt  forks  of  La  Mine  river ; 
Matthew,  whose  body  according  to  tradition  is  area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,700,  of  whom 
buried  within  the  walls,  was  founded  in  1084.  4,876  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostly  prairie 
AKoman colony  wasformedatSalemumin  194  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
B.  0.  After  the  faU  of  the  Romans  it  became  wei-e  539,030  bushels  of  Indian  com,  42,146  of 
the  capital  of  a  fionrishing  republic.  It  fell  wheat,  65,347  of  oats,  2,695  tons  of  hay,  100,450 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  ia  905,  from  lbs.  of  butter,  287,533  of  tobacco,  and  20,583 
whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  of  wool.  There  were  15  grist  and  6  saw 
subsequently  recovered  by  the  Lombards.  The  mills,  11  ehurohes,  and  1,067  pupils  attending 
Normans  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1076,  and  public  schools.  Bituminous  coaX  lead,  lime- 
made  it  the  oapitfd  of  their  possessions  in  S.  stone,  and  sandstone  are  found ;  and  there  are 
Italy.  The  town  was  almost  entirely  burned  numerous  salt  springs.  Capital,  Marshall.  IV. 
down  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  in  1193,  hut  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Nebraska  territory  drained  by 
it  afterward  recovered,  and  eventually  was  Big  Blue  river  and  Turkey  creek;  pop.  in 
merged  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  1860,  29. 
SALES,  FitiHois  BE.  See  Frikcis  be  Sales.  SAUSBUET,  or  New  Saeum,  a  town  of 
SALTANS,  or  Sauo  Franks,  a  tribe  of  Gfer-  England,  capital  of  "Wiltshire,  situated  at  the 
mans,  who  were  originally  settled  upon  the  jnnotion  of  the  Avon,  Wily,  and  Bourne  rivers, 
tight  hank  of  the  Ehine,  and  who  under  Olovia  82  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 
invaded  Gaul  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  cen-  11,657.  The  cathedral  was  buOt  between  1320 
tury,  and  by  the  conquest  of  that  country  and  1358,  by  the  bishop  and  canons  of  Old 
founded  the  French  monarchy.  Their  code  of  Sai^um,  3  m.  N.,  which  place  was  in  conse- 
law  was  called  the  Salic.  (See  Cobb,  vol.  v.  quence  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  for  the  new 
p.  427.)— Salic  land  (foms  &!iica  or  (ionimMttfa)  site.  The  extreme  length  of  the  cathedral, 
was  a  name  given  to  an  estate  subject  to  no  which  is  Gothic,  is  474  feet,  breadth  280; 
burden,  depending  npon  no  superior,  and  upon  height  of  the  exterior  115  feet,  and  of  the 
which  the  manor  house  of  the  master  was  sit-  spire  404.  The  principal  manufacture  is  cut- 
uated.  Later  the  title  was  applied  also  to  in-  lery.  The  woollen  manufacture,  for  which  the 
herited  landed  property  as  distinct  from  ac-  town  was  once  famous,  has  become  extinct.  It 
quired  possessions,  and  by  the  Salian  Jaw  returns  two  members  to  parliament, 
females  were  excluded  from  inheriting  this  SALISBURY,  Eabl  of.  See  Oecii.. 
species  of  property.  This  last  feature  of  their  SALIVA.  See  Digestion,  and  Paeotid 
law  has  always  prevailed  in  France  with  re-  Glanb. 

spect  to  the  crown,  as  it  did  in  Spain  under  the        SAILF,  Jeak  Baptistb  ns  ia,  a  French  eo- 

Bonrbon  line  till  1830,  when  it  was  abolished  oiesiastic,  foimder  of  the  order  of  brethren  of 

in  favor  of  the  present  queen.    The  German  the  Christian  schools,  bom  in  Eheiias,  April 

emperors  of  the  house  of  Franconia,  from  Con-  30,  1661,  died  at  the  institute  of  St.  Yon,  near 

radlLtoEenryV.  (1024-1135),  are  designated  Eouen,  April  17,  1719.    At  the  age  of  17  he 

by  historians  as  Salians.  was  appointed  canon  in  the  cathedral  ehureh 

SALIO  LAW.    See  Saliaks.  of  Eheims.    He  conceived  the  design  of  estab- 

SALINE,  a  river  of  Arkansas,  rising  in  the  lishing  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers 

N.  part  of  Saline  co.,  and  flowii^  in  a  8.  E.,  of  girls'  schools,  and  abont  1681  purchased  a 

S.,  and  8.  W.  direction  into  the  Washita  river,  house,  where,  out  of  school  houra  and  during 

Its  length  is  about  200  ra.  holidays,  they  spent  tlieir  time  in  mutual  con- 

SALINE.     I.  A  centra!  co.  of  Ark.,  drained  ferences,  in  receiving  instruction,  and  in  reli- 

and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Saline  river;  gious  exercises.    Finding  that  his  social  posi- 

area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,640,  of  whom  tion  was  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  poor 

749  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  level  in  the  schoolmasters,  he  distributed  his  patrimony 

8.  part  and  hilly  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  among  the  poor.     Finally,  after   a   period  of 
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fasting  of  IT  daj3,  they  organized  themseivea  of  the  people,  in  47  prtetor,  and  in  46  lie  ac- 
83  an  order  for  the  gratuitous  Christian  educa-  companied  GiBsai"  in  his  expedition  to  Africa, 
tiott  of  the  poor.  (See  Beeiheen  of  the  Oheis-  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Numidia,  and, 
Tii«  Schools.)  About  1S88  it  became  neces-  after  acquiring  an  immense  fortune  hyplunder- 
sary  to  reorganize  the  order,  and  La  Salle  en-  ing  the  inhabitants,  retired  into  privacy,  devot- 
tablished  a  novitiate  at  Vaugirard  near  Paris,  ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  hterai-y  purauits 
where  he  lived  in  great  poverty  and  privation  and  the  erabellishment  of  Jiia  splendid  gardens 
for  a  number  of  yeara,  the  teachers  of  Paris  on  the  Qairinal  hiU.  His  eharactep  has  been 
opposing  him  bitterly,  because  hie  Bohools  in-  drawn  in  the  darkest  oolors  by  Dion  Cassias 
terfered  with  their  emoluments.  At  Ohartree,  and  other  authors,  who  ascribe  to  him  almost 
where  he  sent  8  of  the  brothers  to  open  a  large  every  species  of  profligacy  and  crime,  thongli 
school,  the  aohoolmasters  of  the  commune  pro-  he  was  probably  no  worse  than  most  of  ttie 
cured  an  edict  from  the  bishop  forbidding  them  contemporary  Roman  politicians.  His  literary 
to  take  any  but  pauper  children,  and  thus  broke  productions  consist  of  die  BelVam  GaUliiiaritim, 
up  the  school.  In  1699  he  attached  to  his  novi-  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  the  Bel- 
tiate  in  Paris  a  Sunday  school  for  apprentices  lum.  JugurtMnum^  a  history  of  the  war  against 
and  other  young  persons  under  30  years  of  age,  Jugnrtha ;  and  RistoHaTum  L&rri  V.,  compris- 
ia  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading,  ing  the  period  between  78  B.  C,  the  year  of 
arithmetic,  and  drawing,  as  well  as  in  the  cat-  Sylla's  death,  and  66  B.  0.,  and  forming,  with 
echism  and  Bible  history.  This  roused  the  tie  other  two  works,  a  connected  hiatJiry  of 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Parisian  teaoliers,  and  Roman  affairs  for  45  years.  It  exists  only  in  a 
after  6  years'  effort  they  succeeded  in  breaking  few  fragments,  but  of  the  "  Jngurthine  War" 
it  up.  In  1702  he  established  a  house  of  his  and  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Catilme"  numerous 
order  in  Rome,  in  1708  in  Avignon,  in  1704  in  editions  have  appeared,  the  firat  being  tliat  of 
Marseilles,  and  in  1703  in  Rouen;  and  soon  Venice  (fol.,  1470),  and  the  best  those  of  Krita 
after  he  removed  his  novitiate  to  St.  Yon.  In  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1828-'3i)  and  of  G-erlaoh 
1716  he  resigned  his  ofBce  as  superior  of  the  (8  vols.  4to.,  Basel,  1823-'81),  the  latter  con- 
community,  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  taiaing,  in  addition,  the  fragments  of  the  lost 
instruction  of  a  class  of  little  children,  hooks.  There  ai'e  no  fewer  than  15  translations 

SALLET,  FaiEDJuce  vos,  a  German  poet,  of  Ballast  into  English,  the  oldest  by  Barclay 

born  at  Neisse,  Silesia,  April  20, 1812,  died  at  (1511),  the  most  recent   by  Watson  (1852), 

Eeichau,  near  Nimptsch,  Feb.   31,  1843.     He  Sallnst  seems  to  have  taken  Thuoydides  as  a 

was  received  in  1824  into  the  corps  of  cadets  model,  and  liis  narrations  are  remarkable  for 

at  Potsdam,  and  in  1829  was  sent  as  lieutenant  conciseness  and  perspicuity, 

to  Mentz.    Becoming  disgusted  with  his  posi-  SALMA8IUS,  CLAnDius  (Claude  de  Sad- 

tlon,  in  1830  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  sa-  maise),  a  French  scholar,  bom  near  SSmur,  in 

tirical  novel  of  military  life,  for  which  a  court  Anxois,  April  15,  1688,  died  at  Spa,  Sept.  6, 

martial  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisoned  10  1653.    At  the  age  of  10  he  wrote  Greek  and 

years  and  cashiered;  but  the  king  commuted  Latin,  and  read  Pindar  fluently.     At  the  age 

the  term  of  punishment  to  2  months.    Aban-  of  18  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies, 

doning  mUitary  life,  he  settled  at  Breslau  in  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Casaubon, 

1838,  and  gave  himself  up  to  literary  labors,  in  under  whose  influence  he  embraced  Protestant- 

his  later  yeara  becoming  wholly  absorbed  by  ism.    From    Paris   he  went    to    Heidelberg, 

philosophical  and  religious  specnlations.     The  where  lie  formally  renounced  the  Roman  Cath- 

most  important  of  his  poems  is  the  Zaienenan-  olic  religion.    He  afterward  returned  to  France, 

ffelium  (Breslau,  1839),  which  at  the  time  of  its  and  resided  for  several  yeara  near  Paris.    He 

appearance  made  a  great  sensation.    It  is  an  was  invited  by  the  Venetians,  by  the  university 

enthusiastic  eulogy  of  pantheism,  the  deifica-  of  Oxford,  and  by  the  pope,  and  at  length  in 

tion  of  man  being  represented  as  the  highest  1682  settled  at  Leyden  upon  a  public  s^ary, 

aim  of  Christianity.     In  Die  Aiheiiten  v,nd  with  the  title  of  honorary  professor  in  the  uni- 

GoUlomn  umerer  Zeit,  published  posthumously  versity.    In  1640  he  returned  to  France  on  the 

(Lei{>sio,  1844),  the  pietists  are  declared  to  be  occasion  of  his  father's  death,  and  wbUe  there 

genuine  atheists.    His  complete  works  were  was  pressed  by  Richelieu  to  renmn.    He  went 

published  at  Breslau  (5  vols.,  1845),  back  to  Leyden,  however,  but  afterward  re- 

SALLirST  (Oaius  Sailustios  Obisphs),  a  Lat-  moved  to  Sweden  upon  the  invitation  of  Queen 
in  historian,  bom  at  Amiternnm,  in  the  conn-  Christina,  returning  to  Holland  in  the  following 
try  of  the  Sabines,  in  86  B,  C,  died  in  84  B.  0.  year.  Upon  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  of 
He  belonged  to  a  plebeian  fiunily,  and  about  England,  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  in  Holland, 
the  age  of  27  obtdned  the  qufflstorship.  In  employed  Salraasius  to  write  a  defence  of  his 
politics  he  allied  himself  with  the  faction  of  father  and  of  monarchy,  which  was  published 
Oifisar,  and  in  50  was  expelled  from  the  senate  under  the  title  of  Befensio  Segvi  pro  C'o/rolo 
by  the  oensoi-s  Appius  Claudius  and  Piso  on  Primo  (Leyden,  1649).  TheEi^lish  council  of 
the  ground  of  adultery  with  Fausta,  the  daugh-  state  in  1650  ordered  "  that  Mr,  Milton  do  pre- 
ter  of  Sylla,  but  in  reality,  probably,  on  ac-  pare  something  in  answer  to  the  book  of  Sal- 
count  of  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  aristo-  maaius,"  and  the  result  was  Milton's  famous 
cratio  party.    In  62  he  was  elected  a  tribune  Defensio  pro  Poyalo  An^liaam.    The  chagrin 
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of  Salmasins  at  the  loss  of  crodit  which  fol-  petnalsnow;  none  have  been  found  ifl  South, 
lowed  ia  thought  to  have  finally  caused  his  America,  the  EiLst  Indies,  or  Africa.  Thongh 
death.  Of  tia  numerous  works  the  most  im-  not  mentioned  hy  ancient  Greek  authors,  they 
portant  ia  PUnianm  EXereitationa  in  GaiiJulii  are  unmistakahlj  alluded  to  by  Pliny  and  Au- 
Solirii  Polykiatora  (3  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  162B).  A  sonius  among  the  Latins. — At  the  head  of  the 
collection  of  his  letters  was  published  ia  1656.  true  salmons,  or  those  having  the  body  of  the 
SALMON,  the  common  name  of  the  soft-  vomer  smooth,  stands  the  common  salmon  (8. 
rayed  fishes  of  the  genus  mhao  (Onv.).  The  salmo,  Val. ;  S.  solar  of  authors).  In  this  the 
old  genus  sahiw  of  Artedi  and  Linnaeus  has  head  is  large,  the  gape  wide  and  well  furnished 
been  subdivided  into  the  three  prinoipaJ  ftaii-  with  teeth ;  the  gill  openings  are  very  large,  and 
lies  of  aalmomdm,  chwracim,  and  scopeKdm,  of  consequently  death  very  soon  takes  place  out 
which  only  the  first  concerns  us  here;  this,  be-  of  the  water;  the  abdominal  outline  is  much 
side  the  salmon  and  trout,  includes  die  smelt,  more  curved  than  the  dorsal;  the  snout  pointed, 
cnpelin  Imallotui),  grayling,  whitefish,  and  and  the  body  rather  slender  and  fusiform :  the 
others.  The  genus  ialm»  has  the  cheeks  or  form  is  elegant,  and  the  movements  riipid  and 
whole  head  covered  with  soalelesa  integument,  vigorous.  The  color  is  slaty  blue  on  the  haek, 
and  the  rest  of  the  body  with  cycloid,  thin,  darkest  on  the  head,  duller  and  slightly  silvery 
small  scales;  there  is  an  adipose  fin  on  the  .on  the  sides,  and  beneath  pearly  silvery  white ; 
back  near  the  tali,  over  the  anal,  and  the  dor-  there  are  numerous  blaek  spots  above  the  )at- 
sal  is  over  the  ventrals;  the  branohiostegal  eral  line ;  the  dorsal,  pectorals,  and  caudal  are 
raya  vary  from  12  to  19,  and  there  is  a  false  dusky,  the  anal  white,  and  the  ventrals  white 
gill  on  the  inner  side  of  the  operculum ;  the  externally  and  dusky  internally ;  the  gill  cov- 
edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  the  masil-  ers  are  rounded  posteiiorly,  and  the  tail  is 
laries  as  well  as  the  premasiHaries ;  tlie  air  nearly  square  in  the  adult,  but  forked  in  the 
bladder  is  always  present,  lai'ge  and  simple,  young;  the  scales  are  delicate,  and  sunk  in  the 
opening  into  the  pharynx ;  the  intestinal  cimal  thick  and  fatty  skin.  As  seen  in  the  markets 
is  short,  with  numerous  pyloric  oseca;  the  they  are  generally  not  more  than  8  feet  long, 
ovaries  form  closed  sacs  without  oviducts,  and  though  they  attain  a  much  larger  size.  From 
the  eggs  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  northern  seas  they  enter  the  rivers  when 
whence  they  pass  out  by  an  opening  behind  swollen  by  the  rains  and  more  o  les  t  b  d 
the  anus.  The  names  salmon  and  tront  have  and  deep,  remiuning  for  a  time  in  th  b  a  k  sh 
been  applied  in  the  most  indefinite  and  con-  estuaries ;  they  are  probably  abl  t  d  t 
trary  manner,  by  different  authors  and  in  both  the  mistnre  of  the  waters  through  th  n  t  1 
hemispheres,  to  the  fishes  of  this  genua ;  those  which  are  freely  supplied  with  ne  flla 
by  almost  nniversid  consent  called  salmon  will  ments ;  they  ascend  during  the  !1  1  at  tl  e 
be  allnded  to  here,  leaving  for  the  article  rate  of  15  to  25  miles  a  day,  restmg  n  p  1 
Tkodt  the  brighter  spotted,  and  usually  small-  when  the  water  is  unfit  for  their  p  g  fl  e 
er  and  fresh  water  species.  Even  the  genus  as  females  ascend  before  the  males.  Havmg  at- 
restricted  by  Ouvier  has  been  subdivided  into  tained  the  requisite  height,  as  the  cold  weather 
8  by  Valenciennes  according  to  the  distribution  comes  on  they  take  measures  to  deposit  their 
of  the  vomerine  teeth;  in  ealmo  (Val.)  there  spawn;  at  this  time  the  female  becomes  very 
are  strong  conical  teeth  in  both  jaws  and  a  large,  and  her  silvery  tints  dull  gray;  the  male 
small  group  at  the  end  of  lie  vomer;  the  pal-  becomes  thinner  on  the  back,  the  nose  longer, 
ate  bones  and  the  ^des  of  the  tongue  are  also  the  under  jaw  turns  up  in  a  strong  hook  which 
armed  with  teeth ;  in  foHo  (VaL),  including  enters  a  hollow  in  the  nose,  and  the  colors  be- 
the  salmon  trout,  there  is  in  addition  a  single  come  brown  and  red.  A  furrow,  6  to  0  Inches 
mesial  tine  of  teeth  on  the  vomer;  and  in  »alar  deep,  is  excavated  in  the  bottom,  principally  by 
<Val.)  the  vomer  has  2  rows  of  teeth.  Species  the  female ;  in  this  the  spawn  is  deposited,  un- 
called salmon  and  species  called  trout  are  pregnated,and  covered  with  gravel  by  the  fish, 
found  in  each  of  these  subdivisions,  but  the  The  sexes  have  been  seen  to  come  together,  and 
last  2  contain  chiefly  those  called  salmon  trout  to  shed  the  spawn  and  sperm  at  the  aame  time; 
and  trout,  The  salmons  are  of  great  impor-  the  spawning  process  consumes  from  8  to  12 
tance  to  man  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  the  days,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  fish  are  very 
moat  esteemed  of  any  fresh  wafer  fish ;  the  much  emaciated,  the  breeding  colors  and  other 
number  of  men  and  the  amount  of  capital  em-  characters  are  lost,  the  scales  are  cast  off,  and 

Sloyed   in  this  fishery  are  very  great;  their  they  retire  to  some  quiet  place  to  regain  their 

eab  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  smoked,  dried,  and  strength ;   in  this  condition  they  are  called 

pickled,  and  is  always  much  esteemed.    The  kells,  and  are  then  unfit  for  food;  after  this 

species,  which  are  numerous,  inhabit  the  sea  they  go  back  slowly  to  the  sea,  where  they 

and  fresh  waters,  some  migrating  from  the  soon  recover  their  perfect  condition.    The  eggs 

ocean  te  rivers  at  the  breeding  season;  they  remain  covered  by  the  gravel  all  winter  be- 

spawn  in  shallow  streams,  both  sexes  assisting  neath  the  ice,  and  begin  to  be  hatched  by  the 

in   forming   the   bed;  they  are   found   in  the  end  of  March  or  commencement  of  April;  es- 

northem  waters  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  periments  prove  that  the  eggs  are  hatched  in 

even  in  small  streams,  in  the  cold  water  of  the  114  days  when  the  temperature  of  the  water 

arctic  zone,  and  as  high  as  the  regions  of  per-  is  at  36°  P.,  in  101  at  48",  and  ia  90  at  45°. 
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Tho  young  come  out  from  the  gravel  when  river  in  whicli  they  were  hatclied,  wiiic]!  in 
about  iin  inch  long;  these  are  called  parr,  and  their  immense  immbors  would  be  likely  to 
reQia,ia  a  year  in  fresh  water ;  when  4  to  6  happen  to  some,  but  more  unlikeiy,  as  the  feet 
inches  long  they  receive  the  aame  of  amolts,  proves,  to  the  great«r  portion.  The  saUnon  is 
and  are  greenish  gray  above  and  silvery  below,  very  voracions,  and  grows  rapidly ;  in  the  sea 
with  very  deciduous  and  delicate  scales,  ia  it  feeds  principally  on  small  iishes,  especially 
which  state  they  descend  to  the  sea ;  after  the  sand  eel  (ammodytes),  crustaceans,  the  ova 
about  2  months'  sojourn  there  they  ascend  the  of  eohinoderms,  &g.  \  it  ia  believed  that  it  eats 
rivers  .again,  weighing  2  J  to  4  lbs.,  and  are  very  little  while  in  fVesh  water  from  ita  thin 
tlien  called  grilse ;  tiiey  spawn  during  the  win-  appearance,  but  the  emaciation  would  be  suf- 
ter,  and  then  are  entifled  to  the  name  of  sal-  flciently  accounted  for  by  the  waste  incidental 
nion ;  descending  and  '  returning  the  following  to  the  breeding  season.  In  the  sea  salmon  very 
season,  they  weigh  10  to  15  lbs.,  and  may  go  on  rarely  bite  at  a  hook,  but  in  rivers  and  estnariea 
increasing  to  60  or  70  lbs. ;  but  now  a  admon  they  will  rise  to  artificial  flies.  For  an  interest- 
of  30  lbs.  is  considered  a  very  large  flsh,  as  ing  account  of  salmon  fly  fishing  the  reader  ia 
from  the  injudicious  methods  of  fishing  both  in  referred  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  "  Snlmonia,  or 
Europe  and  this  country  most  are  caught  in  the  Days  of  Fly  Fishing."  They  are  taken  by 
the  condition  of  grilse  or  even  younger.  Ac-  spearing  by  the  American  Indians,  and  also  in 
cording  to  Dr.  Davy,  the  eggs  retain  their  vi-  the  Scottish  rivers ;  forthe  latter  see  Sir  Walter 
tality  for  many  honrs  in  the  air,  if  moist  and  Scott's  "  Red  Gauntlet"  and  "  Guy  Mannering." 
cold  (even  to  83°  F.),  but  not  more  than  an  Where  salmon  fishing  is  pursued  as  a  buaness, 
hourif  dry  and  at  ordmary  temperatures;  both  they  are  taken  in  nets,  usually  in  gill  nets, 
the  ova  and  young  fish  will  bear  a  heat  of  80'  stretched  across  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which 
or  85°  in  water  for  a  short  time,  but  die  in  wa-  they  enter.  Many  hundi-ed  salmon  of  good 
tcr  above  84°  or  85" ;  they  perish  also  in  salt  size  are  often  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  seine, 
or  tolerably  braekbh  water.  In  their  de-  and  some  of  the  English  fisheries  furnish  an- 
soent  to  the  sea  they  generally  remain  for  a  nualiy  more  than  200,000  fish;  tbe  fisheries  of 
time  in  brackish  water,  by  which  they  get  rid  Scotland  and  Norway  are  also  very  profitable, 
of  their  fresh  water  parasites  (crustaceans  Elvers  are  let  out  to  sportsmen  with  the  ex- 
which  attach  themselves  to  their  gills),  and  elusive  right  of  fishing  for  salmon ;  the  streams 
they  do  the  same  tiling  before  they  ascend  the  of  the  British  provinces  in  America  are  fre- 
rivera,  which  frees  them  from  marine  parasites,  quently  thus  disposed  of  both  to  native  and 
This  species  is  very  extensively  distributed  ia  foreign  anglers.  The  river  Thames  was  once 
northern  Europe  and  America,  being  found  in  celebrated  for  its  salmon,  but  its  stream  is 
Great  Britain,  the  Orkneys,  France,  Belgium,  now  too  impure  to  invite  them  to  enter ;  the 
Holland,  Germany,  Eussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Merrimack  river  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years 
Norway,  Iceland,  getting  access  from  the  Eng-  ago  swarmed  with  salmon  weighing  from  9 
liah  channel  and  the  northern  seas  by  the  to  13  lbs.,  but  the  numerous  dams  and  manu- 
Tweed,  Tay,  Severn,  Loire,  Rhine,  Elbe,  &o.;  f^cturing  establishments  have  since  driven  them 
it  does  not  occur  in  rivers  foiling  into  the  away,  and  the  northern  markets  are  now  sup- 
Mediterranean,  and  does  not  come  below  the  plied  fi-om  the  Kennebec  river  and  the  Bnt- 
45th  parallel  of  latitude ;  in  North  America  it  ish  provinces ;  the  fishery  in  tho  gulf  of  St. 
freqnenta  the  rivers  of  Labrador,  Canada,  New-  Lawrence  is  estimated  as  worth  $500,000  a 
foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  year,  and  with  the  present  steam  conimunica- 
those  of  New  York  communicating  with  the  tion  the  fish  can  be  delivered  in  Boston,  New 
St.  Lawrence,  ascending  even  to  Lake  Ontario.  York,  and  Philadelphia,  in  as  good  condition 
Salmon  can  live  without  access  to  the  sea,  as  is  as  those  from  Scotland  in  the  London  and  from 
seen  in  Sebago  and  other  landlocked  lakes  of  the  English  channel  in  the  Paris  markets.  The 
Maine,  but  they  are  of  inferior  size  and  quality,  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  of  a  tint  of 
It  is  well  known  that  thesalmon  has  the  power  pink  which  has  received  therefrom  the  name 
of  swimming  with  great  velocity,  of  stemming  of  salmon-colored ;  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  is 
rapid  rivers,  and  of  jumping  over  dams  and  no  doubt  due  to  ijie  ova  of  echinoderms  and 
waterfalls  of  considerable  height  when  they  crustaceans  which  form  their  chief  food,  and 
impede  their  ascent  of  a  chosen  river ;  they  the  intensity  of  the  red  color  seems  to  be  in 
have  been  known  to  spring  14  feet  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gmJmiariMB 
water,  and  to  describe  a  curve  of  at  least  SO  (minute  amphipod  emstaoeans)  which  they 
feet  in  order  to  surmount  a  cascade ;  if  not  devour.  As  with  all  flsh  which  swim  near  the 
successful  at  first  they  persevere  till  they  sue-  surface,  the  flesh  should  be  eaten  when  fresh, 
ceQd,unIw3  the  obstruction  be  insurmountable;  as  the  flavor  is  lost  rapidly  after  death.  The 
these  efibrts  they  are  able  to  make  by  then-  price  varies  in  our  markets  from  20  cents  to  $2 
powerful  and  active  muscles,  and  especially  by  a  pound,  according  to  season  and  the  amount 
the  strong  and  fleshy  tail.  Ascending  the  caught ;  specimens  have  been  sold  in  Boston 
rivers  from  June  to  September,  their  shoals  weighing  80  and  85  lbs.  The  salmon  enters 
are  attended  by  porpoises,  seals,  and  oarniv-  the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  latter  part  of 
orons  flsh,  which  find  them  an  easy  prey ;  it  is  April,  the  rivers  from  the  hay  of  Fundy  a 
popularly  believed  that  they  return  to  the  month  later,  and  those  from  the  gulf  of  St.. 
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Lawrence  in  June ;  the  females  arrive  first,  ana  North  America,  are  deaorihed  and.  figured  in. 

tlie  males  abont  a  month  ailer,  and  the  grilse  Eichardaon's  "  Faana  Boreali- Americana." 

ascend  during  July  and  August.    They  spawn  SALMON"  TROUT,    See  Tkout. 

late  ia  autumn,  most  of  them  returning  to  the  SALOMON  ISLANDS.    See  Solomon  lai- 

sea  before  the  rivers  are  frozea  over,  but  some  ahus. 

rem^ing  in  fresh  water  all  winter  and  going  SALONIOA,  or  SiLouiKi  (anc.  Therma,  and 
to  the  sea  in  the  spring;  the  ova  are  oast  when  afterward  ITieeeahnica),  a  walled  town  of  Tur- 
the  water  is  at  most  at  43°  F.,  in  shallow,  pui-e,  key  in  Europe,  situated  on  a  small  island  of  the 
and  rapid  streams.  Among  the  noted  rivers  same  name  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Ssionica, 
for  fly  fishing  are  the  Gold  and  St.  Mary's  in  aneiently  called  the  Thermalc  gulf,  316  m.  W. 
Nova  Sootia,  and  the  S.  W.  MiramicM  and  Ne-  8,  W.  from  ConstantinopJe ;  pop.  about  70,000. 
pis^nit  in  New  Brnnswick. — The  S.  Itamatus  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill.  One  of 
(Ouv.),  regarded  by  Bloch  and  other  naturalists  the  mosqnes  was  originally  a  temple  of  the 
as  the  old  male  of  the  preceding  species,  has  Thermican  Venus,  and  was  afterward  used  as 
the  back  reddish  gray,  the  sides  brighter,  and  a  Christian  church  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
lower  parts  dull  white ;  there  are  black  spots  the  Mohammedans.  A  triumphal  arch  at  the 
above  the  lateral  line,  and  some  red  markings,  W,  extremity  of  the  Via  Egnatia  is  believed  to 
and  the  fins  are  bordered  with  blackish  ;  the  have  been  erected  by  the  people  of  Thessalonica 
lower  jaw  in  both  sexes  and  in  the  yonng  has  in  honor  of  Augnstus  Oiesar,  and  in  memory 
a  terminal  hook  turned  npward  and  received  of  the  battle  of  Philippi ;  it  is  13  feet  wide  and 
io  a  depression  near  the  union  of  the  inter-  18  feet  high,  and  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
mamillaries ;  the  mouth  ia  very  large  from  the  of  marble.  Another  arch  is  built  of  brick  faced 
elongation  of  the  jaws,  and  is  armed  with  with  marble,  has  camels  sculptured  on  it,  and 
Etroi^  teeth.  The  true  salmon  enters  the  is  suppcsed  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
rivers  in  summer,  but  this  species  ascends  be-  Constantine  over  the  Sarmatians.  The  castle 
tween  October  and  the  end  of  February,  so  by  which  the  town  ia  defended  is  partly 
that  the  two  are  not  found  together  escept  at  Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Woollen  and  silk 
the  end  of  the  fishing  season;  the  flesh  is  goods  and  hardware  are  manufactured.  In 
lighter  colored  and  drier  than  in  S.  salaT,  and  18S6  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $7,008,500, 
is  hence  less  esteemed;  it  is  found  inthe  n\ers  and  of  the  imports  $5,509,000;  and  during 
of  western  Europe,  but  a  specimen  so  named  the  same  year  659  vessels  of  an  aggregate  of 
by  Agassiz  was  caught  in  1800  in  the  Mem  lol  680  tons  entered  the  port.  The  surround- 
mack  river,  showing  that  species  which  gen  mg  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful. — Salonica 
eraUy  leave  their  arctic  retreats  for  the  Euro-  wis  called  Therma  from  tiie  hot  springs  near  it. 
■  pean  shore  sometimes  descend  on  the  AmeriL-an  In  815  B.  0.  it  was  enlai^ed  by  Oassander, 
coast.  In  the  S.  hncko  (Val.),  the  salmon  ot  who  named  it  Thessalonica  after  hia  wife,  the 
the  Danube,  the  body  is  longer  and  lonnder  daughter  of  Philip.  Xerses  rested  his  army 
than  in  the  common  salmon ;  it  is  gi  lyish  ap  here.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  in 
preaching  to  violet,  on  the  back,  sUvery  white  421  B.  C,  and  afterward  became  the  chief 
on  the  sides  and  below,  the  head  and  dorsals  Macedonian  naval  station.  It  surrendered  to 
■with  a  greenish  tint,  and  the  other  fins  yellow  the  Eomans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  and 
ish ;  above  the  lateral  line  are  black  spots,  under  the  empire  it  was  the  capital  of  the  II- 
Bmallest  in  the  largest  fish ;  as  in  other  silmons,  lyrian  provinces.  Oicero  took  refuge  here  dur- 
the  young  have  7  or  8  dark  vertical  bands  on  mg  his  exile.  It  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
the  body,  which  disappear  with  age  it  attams  G-otliic  and  Slavic  wars,  but  was  captured  by 
a  weight  of  80  or  40  lbs.,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Saracens  in  904,  when  the  population 
the  rivers  opening  into  the  Baltic ;  the  fiesh  ia  amounted  to  230,000.  The  Normans  from 
white,  but  softer  and  less  agreeable  than  in  the  Sicily  took  it  in  1186.  It  was  held  daring  the 
common  species;  the  spawning  season  is  in  first  half  of  the  13th  century  by  Boniface  of 
June.  For  other  species  of  old  world  salmon,  MontfeiTat,  and  afterward  by  the  Venetians, 
see  Onvier  and  Valenciennes'  SisUire  natu-  It  was  finally  captured  by  the  Turks  in  14S0. 
reUe  des  poiseons,  vol.  sxi.  Among  the  Amer-  SALPIANS,  a  group  of  acephalous  raoUusks 
ican  species  the  arctic  salmon  (5.  £omi,  Rich.)  of  the  order  t-unieala.  See  MoLttscA. 
deserves  mention ;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  2  or  8ALSETTE,  an  island  of  British  India,  in 
3  feet,  and  has  a  more  slender  form  than  the  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  separated  by  nar- 
common  salmon ;  the  color  above  is  brownish  row  channels  from  the  island  of  Bombay  on 
green,  the  sides  pearly  gray  with  bright  red  the  S.,  and  from  the  mainland  on  the  N.  and 
dots  near  the  lateral  line,  and  red  below ;  the  E. ;  length  8.  W.  and  N.  E.  18  m.,  breadth  10 
nnder  jaw  is  considerably  the  longer ;  the  m, ;  area,  about  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at 
scales  small,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  60,000.  The  island  is  connected  with  that  of 
smooth  skin ;  it  is  found  in  the  arctic  seas  and  Bombay  by  an  arched  stone  bridge  and  by  a 
in  the  rivers  therewith  communicating  so  abun-  causeway  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  Sir  Jam- 
dantJy,  that  over  8,000  were  taken  at  a  single  setjee  J^eebhoy  and  the  government.  The 
haul  of  a  net  during  one  of  the  expeditions  of  hill  of  Keneri  in  tlie  centre  commands  an  ox- 
Sir  John  Richardson.  Many  other  species  of  tensive  view  in  all  directions,  and  has  sereral 
the  arctic  seas,  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  ancient  rock-cut  cave  temples,  as  also  have  other 
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parts  of  the  island.  TliB  chief  town  la  Taimah, 
wiiioh  gives  its  name  to  the  diatriot  to  whioh  the 
island  belongs.  Salsette  came  into  possession 
of  the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  arrival  in 
the  country,  and  was  wrested  from  them  in 
1739  by  the  Mahrattas,  who  in.  turn  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  British  in  17T4. 

8ALBIFY.    See  Oystkr  Pj-ant. 

SALT,  the  chloride  of  sodinra,  a  natural 
compound  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  one  of 
sodium,  represented  by  the  formnia  Na  01  j 
eliemioal  equivalent  68.5.  It  occurs  as  a  rock 
interstratified  with  marls,  sandstones,  and  gyp- 
sum, and  as  an  element  of  salt  springs,  sea' 
water,  and  salt  water  lakes.  It  is  the  only 
mineral  substance  nniversally  required  as  an 
article  of  food  by  man  and  the  higher  orders  of 
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the  animal  kingdom,  and  its  distribution  is  so 
general  that  it  is  almost  everywhere  accessible. 
The  proportions  of  its  elements  are  60.4  per 
cent  of  chlorine  and  39.6  per  cent,  of  sodium. 
The  chief  impurities  found  in  rock  salt  are 
sulphate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  elay ;  but 
beside  these  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  cal- 
cium, and  magnesium,  the  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia,  and  bituminous  matters  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  and  some  varieties  are  even  col- 
ored by  the  presence  of  infusoria.  In  salt  made 
from  sea  water,  the  salts  of  magnesia  witha  lit- 
tle sulphate  of  lime  are  the  principal  impurities. 
All  the  varieties  of  salt  oocasionally  contain 
minute  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides. 
The  following  table  eshibits  the  composition 
of  salt  from  various  sources : 
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Salt  crystallizes  in  the  cubic  system,  and  has  a  are  in  the  upper  silnrian,  and  most  of  those  of 
very  perfect  cnhic  cleaTage,  which  generally  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  of  Michi- 
displays  itself  even  ia  the  great  massea  of  rock  gan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky,  in 
salt,  parts  of  which  however  are  frequently  the  lower  coal  measures ;  most  of  the  Eussian 
massive  and  grannlar,  and  rarely  flbrons  or  mines  and  springs  are  in  the  permian ;  those  of 
columnar.  The  most  eharaeteristio  peouliarilj  Oheahire  in  England,  Ireland,  eastern  France, 
of  the  crystallization  of  salt,  however,  ia  the  WUrteniberg,  and  many  other  parts  of  Ger- 
formation  of  the  hopper-shaped  crystals  on  the  many,  in  different  members  of  the  triaasic 
surface  of  a  sahae  solution  during  evaporation,  gronp ;  those  of  the  AustriMi  Alps  in  oolitio 
A  single  cube  appears  at  first,  which  partially  beds ;  those  of  the  Pyrfinfees  and  of  Oardona 
sinks  in  the  liquid,  and  new  onbea  then  form  in  oretaeeous  roebs;  while  those  of  Wieliozka 
and  attach  themselves  to  its  upper  edge,  till  in  Galicia,  of  Tuscany,  and  Sicily  belong  to  ter- 
by  a  repetition  of  this  process  a  hollow  rectan-  tiary  strata.  Salt  is  also  found  as  a  volcanic 
gular  pyramid,  sometime  of  considerable  di-  product.  Its  most  invariable  mineral  associate 
mensions,  and  with  the  apex  downward,  is  is  gypsuni  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime;  in  some 
finally  produced.  Crystals  of  this  form  occur  piaces,asatBex  inSwitzerland,  thisisreplaced 
in  some  salt  mines,  and  casts  of  .them  in  clay  by  anhydrite,  or  the  same  mineral  without 
are  found  in  the  New  York  salt  region  and  water ;  while  polyhalite  (a  mineral  consisting 
Bome  other  places.  Salt  has  a  specific  gravity  of  sulphates  of  liroe,  magnesia,  potash,  and 
of  2.1  to  2.36T,  and  a  hardness  between  gypsum  soda),  bitumen,  sulphur,  and  oalc  spar  also  fre- 
and  calc  spar.  It  is  transparent  to  translucent,  quently  occur  with  it ;  and  in  many  places,  as  in 
and  its  color  varies  from  white  to  yellowish,  tJie  wells  in  the  coal  formation,  a  copious  dis- 
reddish,  bluish,  and  purplish.  It  is  of  all  sub-  charge  of  carburetted  hydi-ogen  gas  aceom- 
atanees  the  most  perfectly  diathermaiious  or  panies  the  flow  of  brine,  and  also  jets  of  rook 
transparent  to  heat.  Clear  rook  salt  transmits  oiL  (See  Petboleum.)  Uttte  is  understood  of 
93  parts  of  heat  out  of  100,  and  even  muddy  the  origin  of  rock  salt.  Some  beds,  as  those 
salt  transmits  65,  while  plate  glass  transmits  of  Cheshire,  appear  to  have  been  produced  by 
only  24  parts.  At  33°F.  100  parts  of  water  dis-  the  drying  up  of  bodies  of  sea  water  cut  off 
solve  85.52  parts  of  pure  salt;  and  at  239.5°,  from  tlie  ocean,  while  in  other  cases,  as  at  Bex, 
which  is  the  boiling  point  of  a  saturated  solu-  where  the  salt  forms  a  perpendicular  vein  or 
tion,  only  40.85  parts  are  dissolved.  This  al-  dike,  its  origin  is  altogether  obscure.  Salt 
most  uniform  solubility  at  all  temperatures  fur-  lakes  are  derived  either  from  the  partial  drying 
nishes  the  means  of  separating  it  from  many  of  up  of  isolated  bodies  of  sea  water,  as  the  Dead 
the  foreign  salts  with  which  it  is  associated  in  sea,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  lakes  without  out- 
sea  water  and  brine  springs.  The  presence  of  lets,  and  fed  by  streams  which  have  passed 
small  q^uantities  of  other  salts,  however,  in-  overbeds  of  salt,  or  plains  impregnated  with  it, 
creases  its  solubility,  Eook  salt  dissolves  much  as  Lake  Ooroomiah  In  Persia,  and  many  of  the 
more  slowly,  even  in  fine  powder,  than  sea  salt  lakes  of  South  America.  Saline  incrustations 
and  that  from  springs,  and  the  coarsely  crys-  often  overspread  the  surface  of  plains  in  Eus- 
tallized  salt  than  the  finer  varieties.  These  sia,  India,  the  South  American  pampas,  the 
differences  arcof  economical  importance,  es-  region  E.  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  &c.  The 
pedally  in  the  curing  of  provisions.  In  some  ocean,  however,  is  the  great  source  of  salt,  con- 
cases  meat  is  first  treated  with  fine  salt,  which  tainingonan  average  33.8  parts  of  salts  in  1,000, 
rapidly  penetrates  it,  and  when  placed  in  the  of  which  28.8  in  1,000  arc  common  salt.  The 
bwrels  is  "capped"  with  rock  salt  or  other  entire  quantity  of  salt  in  the  ocean  is  estimated 
coarse  salt,  which,  slowly  dissolving,  keeps  up  by  Sohaf  hiiutl  at  3,051,342  cubic  miles,  or  about 
a  continual  supply  of  saturated  brine  as  the  5  times  the  mass  of  the  Alps.  Its  separation 
meat  gradually  absorbs  salt.  For  the  principle  from  brines  and  sea  water  is  conducted  in  8 
ofitscurative  propertiesseePoTHEFACTioNiaud  distinct  ways;  1,  by  evaporation  by  the  heat 
Pbeseevabom  or  Food.  Salt  is  fusible  atared  of  tJie  sun  in  shallow  reservoirs,  principally 
heat,  and  volatile  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  practised  with  sea  water  in  the  soutliern  tem- 
Ita  volatility  is  made  use  of  in  the  process  of  perate  or  tropical  regions;  3,  by  artificial  heat, 
"salt  glazing"  common  earthenware.  (See  in  vei-y  long  shallow  pans,  as  in  Cheshire,  or  in 
PoTTBEY.)  Artificial  crystals  generally  decrepi-  kettles,  as  at  the  Onondaga  saUnes ;  3,  hy  es- 
tate when  heated,  from  the  presence  of  wafer  posing  sea  water  to  intense  cold,  when  the 
mechanically  entangled  between  their  layers,  ice  formed  is  nearly  ^ure,  and  a  concentrated 
Some  specimens  of  roek  salt  Irom  WieUczka  in  brine  remtuns,  which  is  afterward  subjected  to 
Austrian  Galicia  decrepitate  when  dissolved  in  oue  of  the  first  two  processes,  "VVefJt  brines 
water,  and  disengage  a  gas  which  appears  to  are  frequently  brought  to  a  certain  strength  by 
have  been  retained  under  strong  pressure  be-  solar  evaporation,  and  then  finished  by  boil- 
tween their  layers.  This  gasis  sometimespure  ing;  or  more  frequently  they  are  pumped  up 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  aometimesa  mixture  into  elevated  reservoirs,  and  sufiered  to  trickle 
of  this  with  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  carbon. — Of  over  the  surface  of  bundles  of  brush  or  thorns 
the  sources  of  supply  of  salt,  beds  of  rock  salt  built  up  into  walls,  sometimes  80  to  60  feet 
and  brine  springs  occur  in  geological  formations  high,  and  5,000  feet  long,  fully  exposed  to  the 
of  almost  every  period,    lie  Ifew  York  springs  sun  and  wind;  the  great  amount  of  surface 
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thus  obtained  causes  the  eyaporation  to  go  on  Btadt  in  Upper  Austria,  Hallein  in  Saltzlmi^, 
very  rapidly,  and  a  few  repetitions  of  the  pro-  and  Eeichenhall  in  Bavaria;  in  Hungary  in 
ceaa  bring  very  weak  brines  to  suitable  strength  the  county  of  Marmaros ;  in  Transylvania,  Mol- 
for  boiling.  This  process  is  known  hs  "  gradua-  davia,  and  Wallachia;  at  Vic  and  Dieuze  in 
tion ;"  ana  the  same  effect  is  sometimeB  obtain-  Prance ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland;  in  the  valley 
ed  by  allowing  the  water  to  triclde  overranges  of  Cardona  and  elsewhere  in  Spain;  in  the  re- 
of  coL-ds  suspended  perpendicularly.  The  3d  gion  around  Northwich  in  Oh^ire,  England ; 
process  is  practised  in  northern  Europe,  and  near  Carrickfergas,  Ireland ;  and  in  the  govem- 
might  probably  be  used  with  advantage  on  ment  of  Pemi  in  Eussia.  The  principal  salt 
some  points  of  our  norttera  coast.  Additional  springs  are  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
details  of  these  processes  will  bo  found  among  Staffordshire,  England;  in  Wilrtemberg  and 
the  descriptions  of  particular  localities.  Eock  Prussian  Saxony ;  and  in  northern  Italy.  Eus- 
aalt  is  rarely  sold  as  snob,  but  is  dissolved  and  sia  is  almost  tlie  only  country  which  derives 
recrystallized. — The  uses  of  salt  ai-e  numerous  much  from  salt  lakes,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
and  important.  Beside  its  direct  consumption  gal,  and  Italy,  with  a  number  of  the  islands 
as  food,  enormousquantitieaare  needed  for  pre-  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  the  principal  pro- 
serving  meats  and  fish,  much  is  consumed  for  ducers  of  sea  salt.  Ei^land,  Austria,  France, 
agricultural  purposes,  and  given  to  cattle  and  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  with  some  of  the 
sbeep,andaverylarge  amonntisusedin  cherai-  Mediterranean  islands,  are  the  principal  es- 
cal  operations,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  porters  of  salt,— In  Buasia  the  supplies  from 
of  soda.  This  last  process  alone  takes  about  mines,  springs,  and  lakes  are  inexhaustible. 
48,000  tons  annually  in  France,  and  a  single  Over  the  vast  area  of  the  permian  group  (cov- 
establishment  near  Glasgow  uses  17,000  tons,  erin^  upward  of  800,000  sq.  m.)  salt  is  found. 
The  proportionate  consumption  of  salt  in  dif-  and  in  nnmerons  localities  is  estensively  and 
ferent  countries  is  very  variable.  In  the  Uni-  profitably  worked.  In  the  government  of 
ted  States  it  is  estimated  at  60  or  60  lbs.  an-  Archangel  it  is  obtained  by  freezing  sea  water 
nually  for  each  person,  in  Great  Britain  at  and  evaporating  the  liquid  residue  by  artificial 
33,  in  Prance  at  15  lbs.  Neither  animals  nor  heat.  At  Totma  in  the  government  of  Volog- 
plants  wU!  thrive  wheatotallydepvived  of  salt,  da  are  extensive  salt  works.  Perm  produces 
though  too  mnoh  acts  as  a  poison.  Certain  about  120,000  tons  annually  from  mmes  and 
plants  which  grow  at  the  seaside  depend  npon  springs;  Orenburg  also  from  the  numerous 
it,  and  are  also  found  inland  in  the  neighbor-  salt  lakes  in  the  steppes.  At  the  celebrated 
hoodof  saltminesandlakes.  In  medicine  salt  Elton  lake  in  Saratov  the  salt  waters  are 
is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  as  an  supplied  by  several  small  streams,  and,  being 
emetic,  and  as  a  styptic ;  a  spoonful  of  dry  salt  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  are  evaporated  by 


will  sometimes  check  hemorrhage  of 
Salt  water  baths,  natural  or  artificial, 
sidered  stimulating  and  tonic  in  their 
Salt  is  alluded  to  in  many  passages  of  the  Bible. 
'  11  sacrifices  offered  in  fie  temple 


the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  hard  crust, 
which  becomes  several  inches  thick  in  the 
course  of  a  season,  leaving  the  lake  in  most 
parts  dry.  About  100,000  tons  are  annually 
obtained,  and  more  than  10,000  workmen  are 


ed  with  it;  new-bom  children  wme  rubbed  employed  in  preparing  and  transporting  it. 
with  it;  EUsha  employed  it  to  sweeten  the  the  adjoining  government  of  Astrakhan  salt 
fountain  of  Jericho  ;  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  lakes  and  pools  are  numerous,  the  lai^est.  Lake 
the  things  most  neeess^y  to  life ;  it  is  used  as  a  Baakutchatskoe,  B.  of  the  Volga,  being  12  m. 
symbol  of  perpetuity  and  incormption,  of  hos-  long  and  5  wide.  The  soil  is  in  great  part  a 
pitality  (as  it  still  is  ia  the  East),  and  finally  of  mixture  of  mud,  sand,  and  salt,  and  the  whole 
barrenness  andsterility,as  insowingthesiteof  province,  which  consists  of  two  vast  steppes, 
adestroyedcitywithsalt.  The  allusion  to  "  salt  was  probably  at  one  time  covered  with  salt 
that  had  lost  its  savor"  refere  to  the  impure  water.  In  the  Crimea  large  quantities  of  salt 
article  collected  from  the  borders  of  salt  lakes,  are  produced  from  lagoons,  supplying  a  great 
and  which  might  be  merely  earthy  mattere  al-  part  of  southern  Eussia.  In  1841  the  excise 
most  entirely  free  from  salt,  though  having  on  Crimfean  salt  amounted  to  about  $100,000, 
some  resemblance  to  it.  From  its  necessity  and  in  1854  to  $260,476.  The  N.  W.  part  of 
Belt  has  in  almost  all  countries  been  a  favorite  the  Crimea  ia  a  vast  plain,  the  soO  of  which  is 
subject  of  taxation,  and  important  political  re-  impregnated  with  s^t.  Notwithstanding  this 
suits  have  sometimes  arisen  from  the  extortions  profusion  of  salt,  Eussia  is  obliged  to  import 
practised  by  the  collectors,  of  which  the  histo-  very  largely,  and  during  the  Crimean  war  the 
ries  of  France  and  Hindostan  fhrnish  examples,  price  was  exorbitant.  In  1857,  62,163  tons 
— Excepting  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  were  imported  from  England. — In  Sweden, 
the  European  countries  'are  all  provided  with  Carlstad  at  the  N.  of  Lake  Wener  is  siud  to 
salt  to  some  extent  from  domestic  sources,  and  produce  salt,  probably  from  springs,  but  both 
even  in  some  of  these  rock  salt  is  imported  and  Sweden  and  N'oi'way  import  much,  principally 
reflnod.  The  principal  mines  of  rook  salt  are  from  England  and  Sardinia.  Denmark  is  also 
those  of  Wieliczka  in  Galioia ;  at  Hall  in  tha  a  large  importer.  In  Holland  and  Belgium  re- 
Tyrol,  and  along  the  mountain  range  through  iined  salt  is  made  from  British  rock  salt,  which 
Auasee,  ia  Styria,  Ebeasee,  Ischl,  and  Hall-  ia  dissolved  in  fresh  or  sea  water,  and  crystal- 
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lized  by  artificial  heat.  All  tlie  provincea  of  saliferons  region  extends  on  both  Bides  of  the 
Prussia,  except  Prussia  proper,  PoBen,  Bran-  Carpathians  throagh  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
denburg,  and  Sileaa,  produce  salt,  but  the  nia  into  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  richest 
quantity  obtained  falls  far  short  of  the  coa-  miaes  of  Hungary  are  in  the  county  of  Miirma- 
Bumption.  In  1831  the  Prussian  mines  pro-  roa,  and  the  total  produce  amounta  to  more 
duced  80,207  tons ;  in  18i3,  91,790 ;  and  in  than  40,000  tons,  which  is  however  <juite  in- 
1852,  101,581. — In  the  Austrian  empire  Upper  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  In 
Austria,  Saltzburg,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol  on  Transylvania  75,000  tons  are  obtained  from 
the  west,  and  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  on  tlie  mines  which  have  been  worited  since  the  times 
Boath,  have  almoat  ino:xhauBtible  stores  of  rock  of  the  ancient  Romans,  aad  there  are  aleo  120 
salt  and  brine  springs ;  while  the  proviuces  of  salt  springs.  Salt  is  the  principal  article  of 
Istria  and  Venice  derive  much  wealth  from  export,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons.  Venice  in 
the  lagoons  bordering  the  Adriatic.  The  salt  former  times  owed  her  prosperity  in  great  part 
mines  of  Wieliezka  in  Galicia,  10  m,  8.  E.  from  to  her  salt  lagoons  and  her  control  of  the  trade 
Oracow,  extend  over  a  space  of  about  1  mile  7  in  salt  in  southern  Europe.  During  the  decline 
fnrlongsin  length  from  N,  to  3.  by  6J  furlongs  of  her  power  lersalinesremained  unproductive, 
in  breadth,  and  are  about  1,020  ft.  in  deptb,  until  they  were  reestablished  on  a  vast  scale 
The  salt  occurs  in  great  lenticular  masses,  in-  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They  are  again  largely 
clined  at  a  high  angle.  It  varies  very  much  ia  worked  in  the  artificial  enclosures  aroand  the 
quality ;  the  so  colled  "  green  salt"  contains  5  city  connected  with  the  sea.  In  1843  tie  salt 
or  6  per  cent,  of  clay,  which  destroya  ita  trans-  produced  in  the  whole  Austrian  empire  was 
parency ;  a  vailety  called  sptea  ia  crystalline  estimated  at  883,000  tons,  but  it  is  now  proba- 
and  mised  with  sand;  while  that  known  as  bly  much  more. — In  Switzerland  the  brine 
«sy6i*,  which  principally  occurs  in  the  lower  springs  of  Bex  have  been  worlicd  since  the 
levels,  is  in  Jargely  crystallized  masses,  per-  middle  of  the  16th  century.  They  formerly 
fectly  pure  and  transparent.  The  strata  in  belonged  to  a  family  of  Augsburg,  named  Zo- 
which  it  occurs  are  compact  tertiary  clays,  bel,  bat  are  now  the  property  of  the  ^overn- 
containing  fossils ;  and  the  principal  associated  ment  of  the  canton  (Vaud).  In  1828,  in  con- 
minerals,  beside  gypanm,  are  bitumen,  anhy-  sequence  of  the  gradual  failure  of  the  springs, 
drite,  fie  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  and  the  mountain  was  pierced  by  a  gallery,  which 
snlphur.  The  mines  are  entered  by  11  shafts,  led  into  a  vein  or  dike  ot  salt,  varying  from  2 
■with  galleries  at  5  different  levels,  leading  to  a  to  50  feet  in  thickness.  In  1846  it  had  been 
labyrinth  of  passages  and  immense  excavations  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  4,000  feet,  and  to  a 
extending  to  a  total  length  of  370  miles.  Some  height  of  600  feet.  It  cuts  nearly  perpendicu- 
of  the  chambers  formerly  excavated  were  more  larly  through  a  moss  of  anhydrite  (sulphate  of 
than  150  ft.  high,  but  those  now  made  are  lime  without  water).  The  salt  when  mined  ia 
much  smaller.  One  of  these  is  fitted  up  as  a  thrown  into  large  reservoirs  out  in  the  solid 
chape!  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony,  in  which  the  anhydrite  in  the  interior  of  the  mines,  and 
altar,  statues,  columns,  pulpit,  &c.,  are  all  of  there  dissolved  in  water,  and  when  sufGciently 
salt.  In  another  part  is  a  lake  650  ft.  long  and  saturated  the  brine  is  conveyed  in  wooden 
40  ft.  deep,  formed  by  the  water  which  trickles  pipes  to  the  boiling  house.  The  strong  brines 
through  the  strata.  When  any  of  the  imperial  are  at  once  boiled,  and  the  weaker  concen- 
femily  visit  the  mines,  the  principal  passages  trated  by  the  process  of  graduation.  In  1845 
and  chambers  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  product  of  the  springs  and  mines  was  from 
in  the  great  hall  of  reception  festivals  have  1,000  to  1,500  tons.  Springs  are  found  in  other 
often  been  held.  It  is  not  known  when  these  parts  of  Switzerland. — In  Italy  the  lagoons  and 
mines  were  discovered.  They  were  worked  at  springs,  still  highly  productive,  were  worked 
the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  when  in  ancient  times,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
tiiey  belonged  to  Poland,  and  in  the  14th  Oasi-  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the 
mir  the  Great  established  regulations  for  their  former  Sardinian  states  salt  is  a  strict  govern- 
working,  as  they  had  then  become  very  pro-  ment  monopoly,  and  their  springs  and  sa- 
dnetive.  In  1656  thoy  were  ceded  to  Austria,  lines  furnish  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export, 
but  recovered  by  John  Sobieski  in  1688.  In  amounting  to  from  14,000  to  15,000  tons  annual- 
1772,  when  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  iy. — Spain  possesses  one  of  the  most  reroarka- 
took  place,  Austria  again  obtained  them,  and,  hie  salt  mines  in  Europe,  at  Oardona  in  Catalo- 
escept  from  1809  to  1816,  has  since  held  them.  nia.  Here  is  a  hill  328  feet  high,  covering  an 
The  kings  of  Poland  drew  their  chief  revenues  area  of  f  of  a  square  mile,  composed  of  nearly 
from  these  mines,  and  depended  upon  them  for  vertical  beds  of  sall^  gypBum,  and  clay  beloD^- 
thedowriesof  their  queens  and  the  endowments  ing  to  the  cretaceous  series,  the  salt  consti- 
o(  their  convents,  to  which  laat  purpose  their  tufing  about  ^  of  the  entire  mass.  The  salt 
revenues  were  applied  as  early  as  the  14th  cen-  is  of  3  varieties,  the  first  and  rarest  occurring 
tury.  At  each  royal  election,  the  nobles  al-  in  very  largely  crystalline  masses,  semi-trans- 
waysstipulatedthatthesaltof  Tieliczkashould  parent  and  colorless,  sometimes  yielding  on 
be  supplied  to  them  at  the  mere  cost  of  extrac-  being  split  perfect  cubes  of  8  inches  on  a  side ; 
tiou.  At  present  about  1,000  men  and  40O  the  second  pure  but  fine-grained,  translucent, 
torses  are  employed  there.    From  Galicia  a  of  grayish  white,  pearl  gray,  reddish  white, 
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flesh  red,  and  brownish  red  colors;  the  third  ficial  heat)  than  the  cooler  and  more  rainy 
impure,  granular,  raised  with  clay  and  gypsum,  coasts  of  Brittany  and  ha  Vendee.  The  Med- 
The  workings  are  in  the  form  of  long  stepa  iterranean  waters,  moreover,  contain  ahout  0.8 
of  one  metre  (39  inches)  in  height  and  width,  per  cent,  of  anlphates  and  chlorides  of  calcium, 
cnt  in  the  salt,  in  the  open  air,  hy  means  of  magnesium,  and  potassium ;  and  from  the  rest- 
hlaating  and  the  pick.  The  salt  ia  simply  due,  or  toother  hiiuors,  after  most  of  the  oom- 
ground  and  washed  to  prepai-e  it'  for  sale,  mon  Hjlt  has  heen  separated,  it  is  found  that 
The  Talue  of  the  annual  product  foi-merly  suits  of  magnesia  and  potash  and  sulphate  of 
amounted  to  $2O0jOOO.  S^t  springs  are  found  soda  may  he  obtamed  ol  ahnost  equal  TSlue 
in  other  parts  of  Catalonia  and  along  the  Py-  with  the  salt  which  la  the  primary  object  of 
rtofiea  in  beds  of  the  sam.e  age,  as  at  Pampe-  the  manufacture  Tlie  fialmts  of  Berre,  how- 
luna  in  Navarre.  Most  of  the  salt  of  Spain,  ever,  where  these  operations  are  very  succesa- 
however,  is  obtained  from  sea  water,  espe-  fully  conducted  upon  a  grand  scale,  do  not  use 
daily  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia.  Salt  is  a  the  strong  sea  water,  but  are  suppUed  from  a 
strict  monopoly  in  Spain,  and  can  he  sold  by  lake  which,  though  connected  with  the  tide,  ia 
individuals  only  for  exportation.  The  foreign  freshened  fully  one  half  hy  streams  from  the  m- 
sales  are  chiefly  for  the  United  States,  the  coun-  terior.  Other  advantages  afforded  by  the  situa- 
tries  on  the  Baltio,  Brazil,  and  La  Plata.  The  tion  oompensatfl  for  this  weakness  of  the  brine, 
average  price  for  esport  ia  8^  eta.  per  bushel.  The  evaporating  surfaces  employed  cover  815 
The  domealJc  consumption  is  very  large,  par-  acres,  of  which  yj  ia  devoted  to  the  salting  ta- 
ticularly  for  the  floi^  of  merino  sheep,  1,000  hies.  The  total  annual  product  of  salt  is  about 
sheep  requiring  about  3,500  lbs.  annually,  and  44,000,000  lbs.  At  Baynas,  as  M.  Payen  states, 
the  whole  consuming  about  15,000,000  lbs.  To  the  same  amount  is  made  with  strong  sea  wa- 
the  fear  of  discouraging  the  raising  of  them  is  ter  on  370  acres.  The  broad  receiving  basins 
attributedthefactof  the  price  of  salt  being  kept  of  these  salines  must  be  so  situated  that  they 
down  by  the  government  below  the  rates  in  can  be  flooded  at  very  high  tides,  and  be  pro- 
France.— In  Portugal  salt  is  manufactured  prin-  tected  by  dikes  against  their  incursions  when 
oipallyiromsea  water,  and  the  businessislargely  supplies  of  saltwater  are  not  wanted.  A  clayey 
carriedon,  sustaining  a  considerable  export  and  soil  is  important  to  prevent  infiltration,  and 
ooaating  trade.  The  St.  tibes  salt,  well  known  give  strength  to  the  dikes.  The  water  being 
in  commerce,  and  mm^  esteemed  for  packing  let  into  the  great  shallow  baains,  it  is  allowed 
proviMona,  is  a  product  of  Portugal.  In  1851  to  remain  till  it  deposits  its  sediments  and  be- 
the  whole  amount  made  in.  the  country  was  ^na  to  evaporate  by  the  warmth  of  the  enn. 
10,43T,456  bushels.  The  export,  and  that  of  It  is  thence  conducted  sncoeasively  through 
the  Oape  Verd  islands  also,  is  prinrapally  to  other  basins  of  10  to  16  inches  depth,  in  which 
Brazil  and  the  United  States.  The  hitter  in  the  evaporation  goes  on,  and  the  lime  it  con- 
1SS7  took  113,068  bushels,  worth  $15,443. —  tained  is  deposited  as  a  sulphate.  As  its  bulk 
In  France  beds  of  rook  salt  and  important  decreases  smaller  shdlow  basins  suflioe  for 
springs  are  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  trias  holding  it  after  it  is  separated  from  the  sedi- 
formation  in  the  eastern  departments.  The  ments  and  lime,  and  in  these  it  ia  concentrated 
mines  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  including  by  continued  evaporation  to  a  saturated  brine, 
the  celebrated  depoaits  of  Vic  and  Dieuze,  are  When  this  marks  25"  BaumS,  it  is  transferred 
worked  over  a  belt  of  country  16  m.  from  E.  to  th&  salting  tables,  upon  which  the  crystal- 
to  W,  and  9  m.  from  N.  to  8.  The  shafts  have  line  crusts  soon  collect.  Pure  salt  to  the  ox- 
paased  through  13  beds  of  rock  .salt  of  an  ag-  tent  of  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  sepa- 
gregate  thickness  of  338  feet.  Springs  abound  rates  between  25°  and  26°,  and  may  be  kept  by 
in  the  same  region,  the  brine  from  which  ia  itself^  the  brine  in  this  case  being  removed  to 
brought  to  saturation  by  the  addition  of  rock  another  table.  Upon  this  salt  of  second  quality 
Bait,  Dieuze  produces  about  1,000,000  bnshela  is  deposited  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent,  of  the 
annually.  In  other  departments  along  the,  whole, between 26°  and  28.5°;  and  np on  other 
Vosges  and  the  Jura,  and  in  central  Prance,  tables  the  remainder  ia  collected  between  the 
salt  is  an  important  product.  Along  the  Pyr6-  last  degree  named  and  33°.  The  last  product, 
n.6es  rocksm  and  springs  are  found  in  the  ere-  though  aomewhatimpure  and  deliquescent  from 
taceous  foiination.  But  the  greatest  portion  of  the  magnesian  salts  it  contains,  is  preferred  for 
the  product  of  France  is  from  the  lagoons  on  salting  fish  on  account  of  its  property  of  at- 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts.  The  tracting  moiature.  The  mother  liquors  are 
operations  at  Berre  near  Marseilles  are  de-  run  off  to  be  treated  for  the  other  salto.  From 
scribed  by  Mr.  T.  8.  Hunt  in  a  paper  published  the  salting  tables  the  oi'ystailized  salt  is  taken 
in  the  "  Geological  Survey  t  C  d  f  he  and  made  up  into  pyramidal  heaps,  and  dur- 
yeara  1863-'6.  The  wat  f  th  Al  tic  ing  the  summer  season  these  are  left  espoaed  to 
contain  from  2.5  to  3.7  p  nt  t  mmon  thewoathor.  Thelittlerain  that  fallspromotea 
salt,  and  those  of  the  Med  t  an  b  t  3  the  purification  of  the  aalt  by  removing  the 
per  cent.  While  the  latte  tl  f  ff  d  a  more  soluble  foreign  matters.  Nothing  more 
stronger  brine,  the  dry  and  h  mm  f  the  is  done  to  prepare  the  salt  for  the  market.  Its 
Boutliern  shores  are  also  mo  t  hi  1  the  average  price  is  one  franc  for  100  kilogrammes 
'■   Q(wMch  is  cond    t  dwth     t      ti-  (330  lbs.).     Steam  or  horse  power  is  employed 
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at  these  large  salines  to  raise  the  ■water  from  wioh  and  Stoke  i 
the  lower  basins  into  the  upper  ones ;  the  ma-  made  196,600  tons.  In  1862  there 
chines  that  take  up  the  water  are  lifting  wheels  salt  works  in  England,  of  which  V" 
of  8  to  16  feet  diameter.  In  1852  an.  official  Cheshire,  1  in  Lancashire,  2  in  St! 
inquiry  estimated  the  production  of  Franco  13  in  Worcester^ire,  and  3  smaJl  establish- 
as  follows:  in  the  E.  departments,  60,118,700  ments  in  Durham.  The  springs  of  Droitwich 
kilogrammes;  in  the  8.  W.,  8,922,100  kil. ;  in  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  in  Cheshire 
the  salines  on  the  English  channel,  671,300  kil. ;  "  theWiches"  were  very  productive  in  Wie  reign 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  224,398,700  kU. ;  on  the  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  the  bed  of  rock 
Mediterranean,  267,849,700  kil. ;  total,  561,-  salt  has  been  known  only  200  years.  Very 
430,400  kilogrammes,  or  about  552,400  tons,  heavy  eioise  duties  were  formerly  imposed  upon 
The  salt  of  tne  first  three  divisions  was  made  salt,  but  it  is  now  free.  In  Scotland,  before 
by  artificial  heat,  of  the  last  two  by  solar  evap-  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  much  salt  was  made 
oration,  and  the  first  two  nearly  represent  from  sea  water,  but  most  of  the  salt  works  are 
the  product  from  mines  and  springs;  the  rook  now  abandoned.  In  Ireland  two  beds  of  rock 
salt  raised,  niost  of  which  however  is  redis-  salt,  making  together  a  tliiekness  of  130  feet, 
solved  and  crystallized,  has  been  estimated  by  covered  by  630  feet  of  red  marls,  were  dia- 
another  authority  at  43,000  tons  or  43,690,000  covered  about  1853  at  Oarrickfergus  neai-  Bel- 
kilogrammes. — England,  which  now  produces  fast;  and  in  1857,  27,885  tons  of  rook  salt  and 
more  salt  than  •  any  other  conntry,  obtains  white  salt  were  prepared  for  sale.  The  total 
her  supply  almost  exclusively  from  mines  and  product  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was 

S rings  in  beds  of  the  same  geological  age  as  1,462,045  tons,  of  which  651,766  tons  were  ex- 
ose  of  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  Trance,  principally  ported.  The  value  of  the  export  for  1858  was 
in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire;  there  are  £287,545,  for  1859  £363,923,  and  for  1860 
also  brine  springs  in  Staffordshire,  from  which  £358,090. — The  total  product  of  the  mines 
Hull  is  supplied.  ITorthwieh  and  Wlnsford  in  and  springs  of  Europe  was  estimated  in  1821 
Cheshire,  on  the  river  Weaver,  furnish  4  of  at  1,250,000  to  1,500,000  tons.  It  is  now  oer- 
the  whole ;  and  the  beds  of  rock  salt  aj-e  tainly  twice  as  great  as  the  smaller,  and  prob- 
chiefly  limited  to  the  region  drmned  by  this  ably  as  the  larger  of  these  estimates ;  and 
river.  Tliey  occur  in  detached  masses  of  lim-  wiUi  the  addition  of  that  from  sea  water  and 
ited  area  beneath  the  plwns  of  this  district,  salt  lakes,  the  total  product  b  probably  be- 
Bometimes  spreading  out,  as  at  Northwich,  to  tween  4,600,000,  and  5,000,000  tons. — In  Asia 
a  breadth  of  |  of  a  mile.  The  strata  penetrat-  salt  is  no  less  abundant  than  in  Europe.  In 
ed  at  this  locality  are  gypsiferous  clays  and  Siberia  and  Tartary  plains  are  covered  witli 
marls  to  the  depth  of  120  feet,  below  which  saline  incrustations.  Estensive  mines  of  rock 
are  found  beds  of  salt  60  to  90  feet  thick,  rest-  salt  have  been  worked  from  ancient  times  at 
ing  on  30  to  40  feet  of  indurated  clays  con-  Ifakhshivan  in  Armenia.  This  variety  abounds 
taining  seams  of  rook  salt,  and  below  these  in  Pei-sia,  where  are  also  more  than  80  salt 
rock  wilt  about  100  feet  thick.  Tlie  purest  salt  Jakes  wifiout  outlets.  Lake  Ooroomiah,  90 
is  in  a  portion  of  4  feet  ihicknesa  about  10  or  m.  long  and  80  broad,  and  situated  about4,100 
12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  upper  bed;  feet  above  the  sea  level,  contains  brine  of  el- 
and in  another  of  20  feet  thickness  60  or  70  traordinary  strength,  the  percentage  of  pure 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  lower  bed.  .Other  salt  being  18.116  and  other  salts  2.484.  Its 
portions  of  the  beds  are  earthy.  The  salt  is  specific  gravity  is  1.155.  In  summer,  over  a 
not  stratified,  but  divided  into  vertical  prisms  breadth  of  3  or  4  m.  around  pai-ts  of  this  lake, 
sometimes  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  Cheshire  the  inwustation  of  salt  is  sometimes  more  than 
salt  is,  however,  mostly  obtained  from  wells  of  a  foot  thick.  Most  of  the  salt  used  in  E.  Koor- 
200  to  350  feet  depth,  terminating  inthe  lower  distan  is  from  this  lake.  In  Palestine  the 
bed  of  rock  salt.  In  these  the  brine  is  pump-  waters  of  the  Dead  sea  contain  a  stii]  larger 
ed  up  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  evaporating  proportion  of  saline  matters,  though  only  8 
pans,  which  are  20  feet  wide,  30  to  80  feet  per  cent,  of  pure  salt  (See  Dead  Bba.)  The 
long,  and  16  to  20  inches  deep.  About  12  cwt.  natural  resources  of  British  India  in  salt  are 
of  coal  is  consumed  to  every  ton  of  salt.  At  very  great,  but  rendered  comparatively  unim- 
ITorthwioh  a  pure  kind  of  rock  salt  is  also  portant  by  the  monopoly  of  the  government, 
mined  and  dissolved.  In  1857,  1,172,437  tons  and  salt  is  largely  imported  from  England, 
of  white  salt  and  65,778  tons  of  rock  salt  were  StU!  vast  beds  of  rock  salt  are  worked  in  the 
manufactured  in  Cheshire;  648,516  tons  of  Punjaub  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
white  salt  and  87,119  tons  of  rook  salt  were  great  quantities  are  obtained  from  the  incrus- 
exported.  (The  discrepancy  in  the  rock  salt  tations  over  the  plains  near  the  mouth  of  the 
arises  from  a  difference  in  the  commence-  Indus,  and  from  various  other  portions  of  the 
ment  of  the  year.)  The  United  States  are  tho  Indian  peninsula.  The  salt  wells  of  China  are 
largest  customers,  taking  300,625  tons,  78,747'  remarkable  for  their  great  depth  and  immense 
i  of  which  went  to  Wew  Orleans.      It  is  numbers.    Mention  is  made  of  them  in  Amib- 


known  in  commerco  as  Liverpool  salt.  Cal-  siait  Wells,  vol,  ii.  p.  173.  China  and  Java 
cntta  took  78,740  tons.  The  rock  salt  is  prin-  also  are  wholly  dependent  upon  their  own  re- 
cipally  sent  to  Belgium  and  Holland.    Droit-    sources  in  this  article,  admitting  no  importa- 
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tions  from  abroad. — Africa  contains  estensive  in  Pera,  especially  aroand  Iquique,  are  among 

tracts  of  salt  lands  and  beds  of  ri>ck  salt  in  the  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.    The  por- 

desert  of  Sahara,  particalarly  in  the  S.  and  W.  phyritic  mountains  on  tiio  coast  rise  abruptly 

portions,  as  in  tliat  part  called  TanezrufC,  on  the  to  a  height  of  between  1,900  and  3,000  feet ; 

route  between  Tuat  and  Timbuctoo.  T!ie  trade  between  their  summits  and  an  inland  plain, 

in  salt  with  Soodan  furnishes  a  support  for  many  on  which  the  celebrated  deposit  of  nitrate  of 

of  the  iniiabitants  of  the  desert.    Near  Bistra  Boda  lies,  is  a  high  undulatory  district,  covered 

is  a  mountain  of  salt  in  the  cretaceous  forma-  by  a  crust  chiefly  composed  of  common  salt, 

tion;  and  another  is  found  near  the  salt  lake  either  in  white,  hard,  opaque  uodufes,  or  min- 

Zagrez.     This  lake  is  in  sorne  seasons  covered  gled  with  sand,  forming  a  compact  sandstone, 

with  a  glistening  white  crust  of  excellent  salt,  This  never  attains  a  great  thickness,  though  in 

like  ice,  amounting  to  even  one  or  two  feet  in  the  pampa  of  Tamarugal,  in  South  Peru,  Mr. 

thickness.    Other  lakes  of  similar  character  are  J.  H.  Blake  saw  a  considerable  space  covered 

met  with  in  this  region,  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  with  round  masses  of  salt,  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter, 

la  central  Africa,  sdt  obtained  from  salt  lakes  piled  upon  each  other.    In  some  places  they 

is  perhaps  the  most  important  article  of  com-  were  of  a  deep  red,  but  in  the  viciuity  of  Pisco 

meroe.    In  portions  not  provided  with  it  its  they  were  suifioiently  pure  for  culinary  pnr- 

want  is  severely  felt,  and  Mungo  Park  speaks  poses.     The  inhabitants  employed    them  in 

of  its  being  there  regarded  as  the  greatest  lux-  building  their  houses.    As  rain  falls  here  only 

ury,  and  pieces  of  it  when  obtained  by  the  at  intervals  of  manyyears,  tbedeposits  aresub- 

<iildren  are  eaten   as  if  it  were   sugar.     He  jeoted.  to  very  little  waste.     (See  Akdbs,  and 

himself  experienced  great  distress  for  want  of  ITiiEiTES.)     M.  d'Orbigny  observed  analogous 

.it.   Salt  water  lakes  are  fonnd  in  S.  Africa  also,  saline  beds  extending  from  Cobija  in  Bolivia 

and  are  knowu  among  the  colonistsassoMi^ans.  for  5°  northward,  at  heights  vai'yingfrom  600 

One  of  these  ia  covered  overthe  bottom  with  a  to  900  feet.    From  the  presence  of  recent  sea 

layer  of  very  hard  rock  salt.    Around  the  mar-  shells  on  these  beds,  he  conclndes  that  they 

gin  it  is  quarried  with  picks ;  and  during  the  have  been  fonned  by  the  evaporation  of  sea 

prevalence  of  the  dry  S,  E.  summer  winds  the  water,  aud  Darwin  thinks  that  this  is  the  case 

surface  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  deposit  of  also  with  the  Iquique  beds,  though  standing  at 

pure  white  sait  like  flakes  of  snow. — In  the  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.     Salt  is  also 

Sandwich  islands  salt  is  procured  from  the  salt  stated  by  Darwin  to  occur  in  a  stratified  form 

lakes  near  Honolulu,  and  is  an  article  of  export,  in  thin  layers  among  sandstones  at  several 

Sea  water  ia  evaporated  for  salt  in  Hawaii.— -In  points  on  the  shores  of  Peru,  as  in  the  island 

South  America,  rock  salt  is  found  in  Brazil,  of  San  Lorenzo,  off  Lima,  where  a  series  of 

Peru,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela ;  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  800  feet  in  thickness 

Pampas  of  the  south  and  the  elevated  plains  of  is  filled  with  little  seams  of  it.  Considera- 
eru,  itoooura  as  an  incrustation;  in  Patagonia  ble  quantities  of  salt  are  sent  from  Payta  to 
and  La  Plata  are  productive  salt  lakes ;  in  New  Ohili.  New  Granada  has-  very  rich  mines  of 
Granada  salt  is  obtained  from  springs,  and  in  rock  salt,  especially  in  the  district  of  Zipa- 
Brazil  from  l^oons  on  the  coast.  The  salines  quira.  The  Qiinerat  extends  many  miles  across 
or  salt  lakes  of  the  pampas  extend  from  Port  a  branch  of  the  Cordillera,  and  the  mines  near 
St.  Julian  ia  Patagonia,  hit.  40°  S.,  to  Ohaeo  in  Bogota  are  stated  by  Gen.  Mosquera  to  yield 
the  Argentine  republic,  lat.  25°  S.  They  are  nearly  $1,000  iwr  day.  Salt  springs  are  also 
from  3or  4  toaboat  2()0feetlowerthanthesur-  found  here.  On  the  N,  coast  are  l^oons  of 
rounding  plains,  occur  at  different  elevations  groat  capacity  of  production.  The  salt  mines 
above  the  sea,  and  are  sometimes  of  very  con-  of  Araya,  in  the  peninsula  N.  of  Oumana  in 
siderable  size.  They  are  generally  very  shal-  Tenezuela,  were  discovered  by  the  followers 
low,  and  in  the  wet  season  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Columbus  in  1499;  and  as  they  offered  an  in- 
of  the  salt  is  dissolved,  and  redeposited.  during  exhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  salt,  they  con- 
the  dry  season,  when  the  appearance  of  the  tinned  for  years  to  attract  adventurers  of  all 
snow-whit6expanse,crystalli,ied  in  great  cubes,  nations.  Their  products  and  those  of  the  im- 
13  very  striking.  About  450  m:  S.  'W.  by  W.  mense  deposits  near  La  Gnayra  furnish  employ- 
from  Buenos  Ayres  is  a  very  large  lake,  called  ment  for  a  large  number  of  coasters,  as  well  aa 
UrreLauquen,  about  30  m.  long  and  16  broad,  some  export  trade.  The  island  of  Margsritah^ 
from  which  that  oity  drew  its  supplies  of  salt  also  salt  works.  The  importation  of  foreign 
before  the  port  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  salt  into  Venezuela  is  prohibited.  The  Dutch 
trade.  Patagonian  salt  is  still  a  large  article  islands  of  Ouracoa  and  Buen  Ayre,  N.  of  Vene- 
of  commerce  with  other  parts  of  South  Am.er-  zuela,  produce  very  large  quantities  by  natural 
ica.  It  is  of  the  greatest  purity,  requiring  no  evaporation  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  1847 
preparation,  and  contfdning  only  0.36  per  cent.  350,000  barrels  wore  produced,  and  108,347 
of  gypsum  and  0.22  of  earthy  matter,  with-  were  exported.  In  1851,  19,982  barrels  were 
out  a  trace  of  iodic  salts.  It  does  not  an-  exported  to  the  United  Stat^ ;  in  1862, 11,011 
Bwer  as  well  for  preserving  meat  as  sea  salt,  harreb;  and  in  1853,  43,434  barrels;  average 
probably  fi-om  its  entire  freedom  from  the  de-  value,  86  cts.  per  barrel.  British  Guiana  pro- 
liquescent  chloride  of  magnesium.  The  beds  of  duces  salt  from  lagoons,  and  sends  some  to  the 
various  salts  in  the  elevated  plains  of  Tarapaoa  United  States,— A  lai-ge  number  of  the  West 
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India  ifilaads  produce  salt,  especially  the  south-  America  but  little  salt  is  made,  thongh  in  Nova 
em  Bahamas,  Cuba,  Porto  Eioo,  8t.  Martin's,  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  salt  springs  alionnd, 
and  St.  Christopher  or  St.  Kitts.  Turk's  island.  Cape  Breton  island,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
6.  E.  of  the  BahamaB,  was  formerly  the  main  Magdalen  islands  also  contain  springs.  In 
Bource  of  sea  salt  for  the  United  States,  and  oven  nearly  all  these  places  they  are  associated  with 
now  most  of  the  salt  from  any  of  the  West  India  gypsum.  In  Canada  they  are  few  and  not 
islands,  or  from  Yuoatan  and  Ouraooa,  is  called  strong.  Along  the  N,  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
Turk's  island  salt.  Since  1833,  however,  the  are  some  tolerahly  copious,  hut  rather  weak, 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  here,  while  it  has  brinesprings.  Inthetownshipof  Percy,  North- 
grown  up  in  the  Windward  islands  and  some  umberland  co.,  much  salt  was  made  from  sev- 
other  British  islands.  In  1857  the  English  eral  springs  during  the  war  of  1812.  In  the 
islands  sent  1,083,601  hushels,  worth  $153,909,  town8hipofWhithy,Torkco.,arosoTeral issuing 
to  the  United  States.  la  1853  the  Bahamas  ex-  from  day,  which  become  much  stronger  with 
ported  to  the  amount  of  $57,587,  equivalent,  at  additional  depth.  In  the  township  of  Toronto, 
16  cents  (the  price  in  1854),  to  383,580  bushels,  about  Buriington  hay  and  St,  Catharine's,  are 
At  St.  Eitts,  in  1855,  salt  was  worth  20  to  27  many  others,  some  of  which  have  been  worked, 
cents,  with  an  export  duty  of  3  cents.  Of  the  On  the  Bear  Lake  river,  in  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
Dutch  West  Indies,  beside  Oura^oa  and  Buen  tory,  are  excellent  salt  springs,  as  well  as  on 
Ayre,  St.  Martin,  in  the  Leeward  islands,  pro-  the  Mackenzie  river.  T.  S.  Hunt,  recommend- 
duces  a  great  deal  from  lagoons  in  the  southern  lug  the  ostahlishruent  of  works  for  the  manu- 
part,  and  it  is  the  principal  export  of  Philis-  factnre  of  salt  from  sea  water  in  eastern  Oan- 
bnrg,  the  Dutch  capital.  In  1857,  174,863  ada,  says  that  the  frosts  are  severe  enough 
bushels,  worth  $31,790,  were  imported  into  the  in  winter  to  allow  the  process  by  freezing  to 
United  States  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  he  employed,  and  that  the  strong  biines  thus 
On  the  N.  coast  of  Cuba  are  extensive  la-  prepared  could  be  very  rapidly  evaporated 
goons,  from  which,  in  dry  years,  large  quan-  by  the  heat  of  summer,  equal  to  that  of  the 
titles  are  obtained.  In  Porto  Eico  are  two  south  of  Fi-anoe.  Canada  is  at  present  prin- 
salines  formerly  worked  by  the  government,  cipally  supplied  from  England  and  the  state  of 
and  stated  some  years  ago  to  yield  160  tons  New  York,  having  in  1857  imported  18,819 
annually.  These  salt  works,  as  well  as  the  mo-  tons  from  England,  and  509,604  bushels,  or 
nopoly  of  the  introduction  of  either  Spanish  or  about  14,500  tons,  from  the  United  States.  She 
foreign  salt  into  the  island,  were  sold  to  private  is  indeed  our  only  customer  of  importance,  the 
parties  in  1851.  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico,  how-  exports  of  American  salt  to  other  countries 
ever,  draw  most  of  their  supply  from  Spain,  averaging  only  30,000  or  30,000  bushels.  The 
and  some  from  England  (1,688  tons  in  1857).  rest  of  British  America  in  1867  imported 
The  duty  on  foreign  salt  is  $3,75  on  400  lbs.—  58,011  tons  from  England.— The  United  States 
In  Central  America  are  many  salt  springs,  and  is  well  supplied  with  salt,  28  of  the  states  and 
on  the  Padflc  coast  lai'ge  quantities  are  made  territories  having  been  returned  by  the  dif- 
from  sea  water.  In  Mexico  the  state  of  Oajaca  ferent  censuses  since  1810  as  producers,  while 
has  salines  extending  for  30  or  40  leagues  along  7  others  possess  valuable  springs  or  depos- 
the  Pacific,  which  are  very  valuable,  and  sup-  its.  Book  salt  has  been  found  only  in  west- 
ply  the  whole  interior  of  the  state.  These  ern  Virginia,  The  principal  springs  are  in 
formerly  belonged  to  the  government,  but  were  western  New  York,  near  Syracuse,  in  western 
sold  by  Santa  Anna  to  the  family  of  Eoheverria  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan,  and  in 
for  $300,000.  Book  salt  may  perhaps  hereafter  the  states  bordering  on  the  Ohio.  Salt  lakes 
be  found  in  Oajaca,  as  salt  springs  issue  from  occur  in  California,  Utah,  New  Mesico,  Texas, 
^paeous  strata  near  San  Juan  de  los  Cues,  and  Minnesota.  Salt  has  been  made  from  sea 
Oampeaehy  produces  much  salt,  which  gives  water  in  nearly  every  Atlantic  state  at  some 
rise  to  an  extensive  coasting  trade  from  Tarn-  period,  but  its  production  has  of  late  years  been 
pioo ;  and  the  salt  whioh  forms  so  large  an  mostly  limited  to  riorida.  In  Texas,  near  the 
item  of  the  coasting  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  is  Bio  Grande,  is  a  very  extensive  salt  lagoon, 
probably  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  The  New  England  states  have  at  different  times 
Tamaulipas  salt  is  produced  from  aohain  of  la-  produced  large  quantities  of  sea  salt,  particn- 
goona  on  the  coast,  divided  by  the  Rio  Grande  larly  during  the  war  of  1812  and  about  1880, 
from  the  celebrated  salt  lake  near  Brownsville  since  which  time  but  little  has  been  made, 
in  Texas,  New  Leon  produces  salt,  probably  The  first  attempt  appears  to  have  been  in  1624 
from  springs.  The  lake  of  Tezonco,  near  the  at  Cape  Ann,  butit  wasnot  sncceBsful.  During 
city  of  Mexico,  is  so  strongly  impregnated  as  the  revolutionary  war  much  was  made  by  boil- 
to  leave  a  white  deposit  on  its  banks,  and  sup-  ing  sea  water,  and  after  its  close  an  extensive 
pliesanumber  of  salt  works.  TheislandofOar-  system-  of  salt  making  by  solar  evaporation, 
men,  in  the  gulf  of  California,  contains  a  large  producing  a  very  pure  article,  grew  up  around 
salt  lake,  with  a  solid  crust  several  feet  thick.  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod.  Lines  of  vata 
Lai^  quantities  are  sent  to  Mazatlan  and  San  more  than  1,000  feet  in  length,  with  movable 
Francisco.  In  1857  the  price  at  Mazatlan  was  roofs,  were  conatmoted,  and  the  shores  were 
$6  per  ton,  freight  to  San  Francisco  $10,  and  studded  with  wind  mills  by  which  the  water 
export  duty  20  per  cent.~ln  British  Sorth  was  pumped  into  the  vats.    The  cheap  supplies 
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of  foreign  salt  finally  rendered  them  improfita-  barrier  between  the  water  raised  from  the  wells 
ble,  though  a  few  Tata  are  still  kept  in  opera-  and  that  of  the  lake.  Wells  are  sunk  or  borsd 
tion  at  Cape  Ood,  ITahant,  &c.  In  1830  about  in  the  low  lands  around  the  lake  to  various 
600,000  bushels  were  manufactured  by  solar  depths  from  200  to  300  feet,  and  from  these  the 
eyaporation  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  still  lai^er  salt  water  is  forced  up  by  pumps  into  the  res- 
quantity  in  Maine ;  and  in  1833  the  county  of  ervoirs  from  which  the  evaporating  works  are 
Barnstable,  Mass.,  alone  had  1,436,000  feet  of  supplied.  The  strata  passed  through  near  the 
vata,  producing  368,350  bushelB,  but  in  1834  surface  are  beds  of  flue  sand,  and  then  clay, 
the  business  was  abandoned  in- consequence  of  souietimes  more  than  40  feet  thick,  beneath 
the  reduction  in  duty,  &c  In  Delaware  and  which  is  gravel  of  pebbles  and  sand  containing 
Now  Jersey  during  the  revolutionary  WW  many  saltwater.  The  brine  is  of  variable  strength 
small  works  were  erected,  and  frequently  de-  in  the  different  wells,  as  indicated  by  its  specific 
stroyed  by  the  British,  ^  1813  it  was  made  gravity,  which  is  from  1.045  to  1.14T,  and  from 
in  the  flats  back  of  the  beaches  in  Cape  May  30  to  45  gallons  are  required  for  a  bushel  of  dry 
CO.,  S.  J.,  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand,  and  al-  salt  weighing  56  lbs.  The  chief  impurity  is  sul- 
lowing  the  brine  to  drain  in.  This  was  so  phato  of  lime,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Lewis  0. 
much  concentrated  by  natural  evaporation  that  Beck  to  amount  to  4.04  to  5.S9  per  cent.  Es- 
a  barrel  of  it  evaporated  in  iron  kettles  would  cepting  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  impuri- 
make  a  bushel  of  salt.  Virginia  had  salt  works  ties  found  in  these  brines  are  also  common  to 
at  Cape  Charles  before  1630,  and  in  1638  ex-  rook  salt.  From  the  deepest  wells  at  8yra- 
ported  salt  to  Massachusetts.  In  South  Oaro-  cuse  Dr.  Beck  obtained  biines  which  afforded 
lina,  NatJianiel  Johnson  undertook  the  manu-  ITS. 60  parts  of  salt  in  1,000  parts,  and  of  which 
faoture  in  1689,  and  in  1735  the  legislature  33i  gallons  were  requii'ed  to  the  bushel  of  ordi- 
passed  two  acts  for  the  eucour^ment  of  salt  nai-ily  dry  salt.  The  deepest  wells  now  afford 
making.  In  Florida  none  is  reported  before  brines  containing  17  to  20  per  cent,  of  salt. 
1840,  but  in  1857  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  The  brine  from  the  wells,  being  received  in 
buaheb  were  made,  mostly  at  Key  West.  Texas  lai'^  reservoirs,  is  allowed  to  remain  until  some 
made  about  20,000  bushels  in  1857,  probably  of  its  impurities,  the  oxide  of  iron  particular- 
from  the  salt  lagoon  before  spoken  of.  Salt  is  ly,  are  deposited.  This  operation  is  hastened 
nowmide  in  lirge  quantities  from  sea  water  by  the  addition  of  about  3  lbs.  of  aJum  to  5,000 
n  ar  los  Angeles,  Oal — Tie  salt  springs  of  gaOons  of  brine.  Stirring  in  clay  has  a  similar 
New  To  k  wh  ch  furn  sh  nearly  half  the  do-  effect,  and  also  heating  the  brine.  lime  was 
e  t  pi  ly  a  e  p  ne  pally  f  ated  in  Onon-  formerly  used  for  tlie  same  purpose ;  but  this 
d  a  CO  n  th  towns  ot  Syracuse,  Saliua,  is  now  given  up.  About  -J  of  tlie  whole  salt 
a  1  Geddes  a  d  ssue  f  om  rocks  of  upper  product  is  separated  by  solar  evaporation  and 
B  I  an  aj,e  They  ©re  known  to  the  In-  ^  by  boiling.  The  great  reservoirs  for  the  foi"- 
d  ns  at  a  ve  y  early  p  r  od,  I  t  Father  Lalle-  mer  process,  or  solar  salt  grounds,  cover  about 
mant  s  bele  el  to  have  leen  the  first  white  700  acres  of  land.  Theyaredivided  into  tanks 
nan  who  v  s  ted  them  Le  Movne,  a  Jesuit,  of  about  16  by  18  feet  each,  andCinchesdepth, 
1  o  ment  on  tl  e  n  n  1659  About  1770  which  are  provided  with  movable  covers,  and 
Onondaga  salt  was  nc  mmon  se  among  the  the  annual  product  of  each  one  of  these  is  about 
r  elawa  es  and  vas  b  o  ght  to  Quebec  for  50  bushels  of  coarse  salt  such  as  is  nsed  for 
sale  The  first  nade  by  the  whites  was  iu  packing  and  curing  provisions.  The  weight  of 
1788  near  Syracuse  bv  bo  I  ng  The  salines  a  measured  bushel  of  this  salt  is  about  70  lbs, 
I  el  ng  to  the  state  wh  h  supp!  es  the  brine  to  The  boiled  salt  is  rated  at  56  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 
m'inuta  tuesadree  esa  oyalty  of  1  cent  and  5  of  these  busheis  make  a  baiTel ;  but  the 
a  bushel.  Sis  cents  was  formerly  charged,  and  actual  weight  is  found  to  vary  considerably  above 
the  state  thus  derived  a  large  revenue ;  bat  in  and  below  66  lbs.  according  to  the  position  of 
1848  the  tas  was  reduced  to  its  present  amount,  the  kettles  in  regard  to  the  fire.  The  duty  pai4 
which  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  pump-  to  the  state  for  solar  and  boiled  salt  is  calculated 
ing,  superintendence,  &c.  In  ir89-'90,  50O  or  on561bs.  tothebushel.  The  boiling  is  condnct- 
GOO  bushels  were  mide  and  sold  at  ^1  abushel.  ed  in  lai^e  iron  kettles  holding  about  100  gal- 
Inl791thec3pao!tyofthework3waa8,000bush-  Ions  each,  and  set  in  "blocks"  of  brick  work 
elsayear.  In  1797,  when  the  first  leases  of  salt  close  together,  and  in  a  dngle  line,  or  in  two 
lots  were  made,  the  product  was  35,474  bushels;  parallel  rows,  the  whole  length  of  the  block, 
in  1807,  165,448 ;  in  1817,  448,665  ;  in  1827.  A  double  blooli;  may  contain  80  kettles,  and 
983,410 ;  in  1837, 3,161,287 ;  in  1847, 8,951,351 ;  may  make  in  a  year  from  30,000  to  36,000  bush- 
and  in  1858,  7,083,219  bushels.  From  Jan.  1  els  of  salt,  with  a  consumption  of  a  cord  of  hardi 
to  Aug.  3,  1851,  the  product  was  2,408,583  wood  or  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  45  bushels, 
bushels,  and  the  entire  product  for  the  year  There  are  in  all  312  blodts,  containing  16,434 
was  estim  ited  at  7,000,000  bushels.  The  pro-  kettles,  and  capable  of  making  12,480,000  bush- 
duotive  springs  are  iu  great  part  found  in  the  els  of  salt  a  year.  The  snlphate  of  lime  sepa- 
niarshy  lands  which  surround  Onondaga  lake,  rates  just  before  the  salt  begins  to  crystallize, 
a  sheet  of  fresh  water  6  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  is  caught  in  a  pan  placed  for  the  purpose 
wide.  A  stratum  of  marl  8  to  12  feet  thick,  in  the  bottom  of  each  kettle.  The  appearance 
underlaid  by  a  marly  clay,  forms  an  impervious  of  the  salt  is  thus  much  improved,  as  it  is  also 
VOL.  XIV.— 20 
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by  precipitating  and  removing  the  small  quan-  ductive  wells  are  now  in  use,  bored  to  the 

tity  of  oside  of  iron  in  the  brine.     Methoda  depth  of  300  to  300  feet,  and  4  inclies  diameter, 

have  recently  been  introduced  also  of  separating  In  one  well,  over  300  feet  of  rock  salt  divided 

thecloridesofoalciumandmagnesium, and  thus  by  a  little  clay  was  passed  through  without 

Preventing  the  salt  from  attracting  moisture,  tapping  any  brine.  There  appears  to  be  no 
huB  purified  the  salt  is  perfectly  white  and  as  solid  rock,  but  a  deposit  of  clay  and  earth,  im- 
dry  as  dnst  in  the  dampest  weather,  and  wher-  bedding  in  places  large  bodies  of  rock  salt  and 
ever  known  is  preferred  to  any  other.  When  gypsum,  and  saturated  ia  its  lower  portions 
the  contents  are  reduced  to  J  or  ^  the  salt  is  with  highly  concentrated  brine.  The  product 
scooped  out  into  a  basket,  drained  back  into  is  now  more  than.  800,000  bnshela  of  BO  lbs.  to 
the  kettle,  and  then  put  into  bins,  where  it  is  the  bushel,  and  worth  about  50  cents.  The 
allowed  to  drain  for  two  weeks.  It  is  then  bar-  brine  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  en- 
relled  for  sale.  The  cost  of  manufiicture  ia  about  tirely  free  from  chlorides  of  ealoinm  and  mag- 
$1  a  barrel,  whether  by  solar  evaporation  or  nesium  or  oxide  of  iron,  making  a  very  dry  and 
by  boiling.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  other  colorless  salt,  and  is  in  such  abundance  that 
parts  of  western  New  York,  especially  over  the  only  2  out  of  the  5  wells  are  gener^ly  in  use. 
area  extending  E.  and  W.  ITO  m.  from  Otsego  The  following  is  the  transportation  of  salt  from 
CO.  to  Orleans  and  Genesee,  and  N.  and  S.  this  district  over  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
about  80  m.  froni  Broome  co.  nearly  to  Lake  railroad  for  the  years  named; 
Ontario. — In  W.  Pennsylvania  is  an.  important 
Bait  region  along  the  Alleghany,  Eiskimine- 
tas,  and  Beaver  rivers,  in  the  oarboniferous  se- 
ries. In  1813  the  first  wells  were  bored  200  Jg^-- 
feet  deep  on  the  Kiskiminetas  river,  and  in  1839 
there  were  extensive  works  there,  nsing  coal, 
and  thus  enabled  to  produce  salt  at  20  to  25 
cents  per  bushel,  while  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  A  branch  railroad  9i  m.  long  was  completed 
and  Illinois  it  was  selling  at  50  cents.  The  in  Sept.  1856,  at  a  cost  of  $212,T90,  connecting 
production  of  Pennsylvania  in  185T  was  esti-  the  salt  mines  with  the  "Virginia  and  Tennes- 
mated  at  900,000  bnshels.— Virginia  has  two  see  railroad.  It  is  dependent  whoJly  on  the 
distinct  salt  regions,  one  near  the  W.  boundary  business  connected  wiUi  these  and  the  plaster 
line  on  the  ba^s  of  the  Great  Kanawhariver,  banks.  In  eastern  Tennessee  are  some  salt 
and  a  second  in  Washington  and  Smyth  cos.  in  springs,  but  not  very  strong.  At  Estabrook, 
the  S.  W.,  along  the  banks  of  the  H".  fork  of  the  Anderson  co.,  a  well  was  sunk  900  feet  in  a 
Holston  river.  The  first  is  in  the  lower  coal  dislocation  of  the  strata,  perhaps  correspond- 
measures,  and  extends  10  or  13  m.  along  lie  ing  in  age  with  that  of  the  Holston. — Ohio 
river.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Indiana  and  comes  next  to  New  York  and  Virginia  in  the 
settlers  as  forming  deer  licks,  from  which  they  extent  of  production.  The  springs  are  situ- 
made  a  little  salt.  The  first  wells  bored  were  ated  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  state,  on  the 
only  30  feet  deep,  but  some  liave  since  been  Kuskingum,  Hocking,  and  Scioto  rivers,  and 
bored  1,SOO  feet ;  700  or  800  feet  is  however  as  at  Pomeroy  on  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite  the 
great  a  depth  as  b  generally  profitable,  as  be-  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  Those  on  the  Mns- 
low  this  the  water  does  not  increase,  whOe  the  kingum  and  Hocking,  and  near  Pomeroy,  are 
discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  becomes  in  the  same  formation  as  the  Kiskiminetas  and 
much  more  copious.  This  gas  was  formerly  Kanawha  brines.  The  first  attempts  in  Ohio 
employed  for  heating  the  kettles,  but  its  use  is  were  made  in  1798  at  the  "  old  Scioto  salt 
now  almost  discontinued.  The  brine  is  concen-  works"  in  Jackson  co.  The  wells  were  only 
trated  by  boiling  in  long  pans  with  sectional  80  feet  deep,  and  600  to  800  gallons  were  re- 
cast iron  bottoms  and  wooden  sides,  and  when  quired  to  make  a  bushel  of  dark  and  inferior 
nearly  saturated  ia  conducted  into  a  series  of  sidt,  which  however  sold  for  $3  or  $4,  being  car- 
settling  and  ciystallizing  reservoirs,  heated  by  ried,  even  as  late  as  1808,  on  pack  hoi-ses  to  con- 
steam  pipes.  The  bittern  or  residual  liquor  con-  siderable  distances.  Till  witbin  8  or  10  years, 
tains  a  good  deal  of  bromme.  In  1829  these  the  wells  were  sunk  only  400  or  500  feet  in 
works  produced  1,000,000  bushels,  worth  20  depth,  but  at  Pomeroy  they  are  1,200  feet  deep, 
to  25  cts. ;  they  now  maio  3,500,000  to  3,000,-  yielding  a  copious  supply  of  strong  brine,  and 
000  bushels,  worth  16  to  18  eta.  The  Holston  two  thirds  of  the  salt  of  Ohio  is  now  mannfac- 
springs  and  rock  salt  are  situated  on  the  line  tuped  in  that  vicinity.  From  some  of  the 
of  an  extensive  dislocation  of  the  strata,  bring-  springs  issne  large  quantities  of  carburetted 
ng  the  lower  ailurian  magnesian  limestones  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  evapo- 
nto  immediate  contact  with  the  lower  carbon-  rating.  Eockoilisalaoaproductofthera.  (See 
iferous  strata,  the  vertical  displacement  being  Pbteoleum.)  In  1850  Ohio  produced  650,860 
calculated  by  Prof.  Rogers  at  not  less  than  bushels,  and  inl867thoestimatewasl,500,000 
8,000  feet.  The  dislooalion  is  at  least  lOO  miles  bushels,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much.  Indi- 
long,  but  no  rock  salt  or  workable  brine  isfound  ana  has  numerous  salt  springs,  especially  along 
except  in  the  Preston  valley,  on  the  line  of  the  Wabasli  river  in  Uie  coal  measures.  In 
Smyth  and  Washington  counties.     Five  pro-  Fountain  co.  a  well  YOO  feet  deep  gave  a  brine 
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yielding  a  pmind  to  a  gallon.    The  salt  works  "W.  Texas,  Hew  Mesico,  and  TTtali,  is  a  vast  es- 

of  siiu&ern  Illinois,  also  in  the  ooal  measures,  panse  of  sterile  pkins,  priucipallj  oceujiied  by 

wore  formerly  of  great  importance,  and  might  cretaceous  rocks,  in  nearly  every  part  of  wliich 

still  furnish  almost  unlimited  quantities.    The  sait  lakes  and  inoruBtations  and  vast  masses  of 

3pring3nearEqaality,Gflllatineo.,  wereworked  gypsum  occur.     Hear  the  head  waters  of  the 

by  the  Indians  and  French  of  Vincennes  in  Brazos  in  Texas  is  a  large  lake.    Near  Manzano 

1720.    The  most  important  were  the  United,  in  New  Mexico  is  a  large  one,  which  snppliea  all 

States  and  Wabash  salines  in  Gallatin  co,    0th-  the  upper  part  of  the  territory  with  salt.    But 

ers  were  situated  in  Jackson  co.,  on  the  Big  the  most  famous  of  these  lak^  ia  the  Great 

Muddy  river,  in  Madison  and  Vei'milion  cos.  Salt  lake  of  Utah,  which  is  ahout  50  m.  long 

The  Wabash  saline  in  1809  made  180,000  bush-  and  20  m.  wide,  and  whose  waters  are  neai-ly 

els,  and  the  Unit«d  States  saline,  about  1S20,  at  saturated,  containing  20.3  per  cent,  of  common 

least  150,000  bushels;  but  in  1860  the  whole  salt,  and  2  per  cent,  of  other  salts.    (SeeGnBii 

product  of  Illinois  was  only  estimated  at  60,000  Salt  Lake.)    In  California  are  also  numerous 

bushels.    The  numerous  Balin.es  in  this  state  salt  lakes,  particularly  in  Tulare  co.,  at  the 

and  the  others  on  the  Ohio  rendered  salt  so  Canada  de  las  Uvaa;  in  the  Taheeohaypah  pass 

abundant,  that  during  the  war  of  1812  it  cost  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  is  a  diy  lake 

only  about  87i  cents  a  bushel  in  the  West,  while  from  which  a  considerable  quantity,  fit  for  table 

on  the  seaboard  it  was  selling  at  $5  or  $8,    la  use,  has  been  taken ;  at  the  termination  of  the 

Kentucky  salt  springe  or  licks  are  very  nnmer-  Moliave  river,  in  the  Great   Basui,  &c. — The 

oos,  and  even  previous  to  1795  much  salt  was  relativestrengthof  the  various  brines  employed 

made  there.    The  principal  licls  are :  one  oa  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 

Salt  Lick  creek,  near  the  Ohio;  the  upper  and  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Beck,  the  figures  repre- 

lowerBIae  springs  on  Licking  river;  Drennon's  senting  the  number  of  gallons  required  to  the 

licit,  on  the  Kentucky  river;  Big  Bone,  Long,  bushel  of  ordinary  dryness: 

Bullett's,  and  Mann's  licks.     The    principal  Bes  wnter  from 

works  now  in  operation  are  on  Goose  creek ;  ^""^  ^  ^'"^  ^° 

they  made  in  1860  about  290,000  bushels.   Mis-  shawnee'ioira.in'' 

souri  has  many  salt  springs,  mainly  situated  in  JBoksoo  o 

Cooper  and  Saline  cos,,  on  the  Missouri,  and  in  shf.n^ta.^^  «.» 

St.  Genevieve  and  Jefferson  cos.,  on  the  Missis-  line 

sippi,  but  the  brine  is  generally  weak.    In  Ma-  ^'^g'f*"*^"'     ^ 

rionco.  is  a  spring  aaid  to  yield  a  much  strong-  zui^  inie  o 

er  brine.    In  Michigan  is  avaJuable  salt  region  Gtmii  rive  Ark. 

in  Saginaw  CO.    Many  licks  and  springs  have  The  Holston  bune  of  Virginia  is   stronger 

long  been  known,  and  in  1838  unsuccesafiil  at-  than  the  last  of  these     The  comparative  value 

tempts  were  made  by  the  state  authorities  to  of  the  dilFerent  brmea  is  dependent  in  great 

work  some  of  them.    In  1859  the  le^latnre  part  on  the  abundance  of  cheap  fuel  for  evap- 

offered  a  bounty  of  10  cents  a  bushel  for  salt  orating  them,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  na- 

made  in  the  stato,  and  a  company  in  E,  Sagi-  ture  as  well  as  quantity  of  their  impurities ; 

nawboreda well,andohtainedat 669feetnear-  and  again  on  tlieir  position  as  respects  large 

ly  saturated  brine,  and  made  from  June,  1860,  raiirkets.     The  English  salines  have  the  ad- 

to  Jan,  1861,  33,000  bushels  of  excellent  salt.  Tantages  of  great  strength,  purity,  abundance 

Their  success  has  led  to  the  foi-mation  of  7  of  the  cheapest  fuel  near  at  hand,  and  close 

other  companies,  whose  wells  are  in  vaiious  prosimity  to  important  seaports,  and  are  thus 

states  of  forwardness.  This  well  passes  through  able  to  supply  this  valuable  product  upon  our 

the  coal  measures.    Another  was  bored  near  coasts  cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  from  our 

it,  to  the  depth  of  806  feet,  by  the  same  com-  own  resources.     Ia  1790  we  imported  2,887,- 

pany,  in  Dec.   1860.     A  weak  brine  comes  830  bushels;  in  1836,4,574,202  bushels;  and 

witliin  13  feet  of  the  surface,  but  tubes  are  car-  in  1860, 14,094,227  bushels,  of  which  10,335,356 

riod  down  150  feet,  and  a  constant  supply  of  were  from  England,  478,518  Irom  Spain,  444,- 

strong  brine  is  obtained.    At  Portsmouth  and  085  from  the  Two  Sicilies,  68,473  from  France, 

Bay  City  are  two  wells,  664  and  505  feet  deep,  1,705,510  from  the  British  and  522,263  from 

which  are  almost  equally  strong,    Near  Grand  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  328,387  from  Mex- 

Eapids  in  Kent  co.  are  several  wells,  common-  ico,  while  the  rest  came  from  17  other  coun- 

ciug  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  the  deepest  tries.     In  the  same  year  the  domestic  product 

of  which  penetrates  851  feet  into  the  devonian  was  estimated  at  13,388,447  bushels,  of 'which 

rocks.    These  afford  only  weak  brines.    In  the  475,445  bushels  were  exported,  nearly  all  to 

N.  W,  part  of  Minnesota  there  is  said  to  be  a  Canada.    In  the  following  table  the  values  and 

lake  of  concentrated  brine,  fringed  with  a  thick  amounts  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States 

incrustation  of  pure  salt.     In  Lancaster  co.,  are  taken  from  the  census  returns,  except  the 

Nebraska  springs  giving  43  to  50  lbs.  to  60  gal-  estimates  for  1857  and  1860,  which  are  from 

Ions  arc  found,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  reports  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hotaling  of  New  York, 

excellent  salt  is  said  to  be  made.    In  Kansas,  In  the  census  of  1840,  the  value  is  taken  as  20 

the  Indian  territory,  and  western  Arkansas,  cents  per  bushel,  giving  the  product  for  that 

along  tlie  Arkansas  and  Washita  rivers,  in  N,  year  as  6,178,175  bushels. 
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SALT  LAKE.    Bee  &be4t  Salt  Lake. 

SALT  LAKE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Vtah  territory, 
lying  principally  between  Great  Salt  lake  and 
the  Kooky  mountains,  and  drained  by  Green 
and  Bear  rivers  and  other  smaller  streams; 
pop.  in  1860,  11,296.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountdnons.  In  the  Ticinity  of  the  lalte  the 
soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
were  68,492  bushels  of  wheat,  35,859  of  pota- 
toes, 5,230  of  Indian  com,  4,908  of  oats,  37,- 
603  lbs.  of  batter,  and  3,205  Ions  of  hay.  The 
moantain  streams  and  lake  abound  in  exoelieiit 
fish. — Salt  Lake  Oitt,  the  capital,  is  situated 
ou  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan  river,  the  stream 
■wliich  connects  Great  Salt  lake  and  Lake  Utah, 
aO  m.  S.  of  the  former,  4,850  feet  above  the 
sea;  pop.  in  1860,  8,218.  It  iva3"8ettled  by 
the  Mormons  in  1847.  The  city  contains  360 
blocks  of  10  acres  each,  divided  into  8  lots, 
and  4  public  squares;  its  streets  are  138  feet 
wide,  and  a  stream  of  water  flows  through 
each,  from  which  the  gardens  are  irrigated. 
The  houses  are  built  of  adobe,  and  are  gener- 
ally small  and  of  one  story,  with  separate  en- 
trances where  the  proprietor  has  a  plurality  of 
wives.  The  great  Mormon  temple,  commenced 
in  1853,  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  150  feet  long 
and  60  feet  wide.  One  of  the  largest  buildings 
is  the  tithing  house,  where  is  deposited  one 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  territory  for  the 
use  of  the  church.  Another  large  building 
called  social  hall  serves  both  for  a  theatre  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  social  and  dancing 
parties,  which  are  of  frequent  occnrrence.  The 
Wahsatch  mountains,  10,000  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  perpetual  snow,  enclose  the  valley  in 
which  the  city  stands  on  the  E.  side. 

SALTA,  a  N.  state  of  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, bounded  N.  bythe  republic  of  Bolivia, 
E.  by  the  state  of  Gran  Ohaco,  S.  by  Tacuman 
and  Oatamarca,  and  W.  by  Oatamarca  and  Bo- 
livia; area,100,000sq.m.;  pop.  in  1855, 55,000. 


The  chiettownsarei.alta,  the  capital,  Jiyuy.and 
Oran,  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Verm^o, 
on  the  E.  boundary,  the  Lavayan,  and  the  Sa- 
lado.  The  surface  is  very  much  diverafled, 
being  traversed  by  several  ramifications  of  the 
Andes,  between  which  lie  fertile  valleys.  Con- 
siderable gold  is  procured  by  washing  the  sands 
of  the  rivers.  "Wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and  indigo  ai'o 
grown ;  and  tlie  cochineal  insect  is  extensively 
reared.  The  alpaca  is  indigenous.  The  execu- 
tive power  of  Salta  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
elected  by  the  legislative  assembly;  and  al- 
though it  forma  one  of  the  13  states  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  its  dependence  upon 
the  central  government  is  nominal. 

SALTILLO,  a  city  of  Mesico,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Ooahnila,  on  the  river  Tigre,  about  60 
m.  S.  W.  from  Monterey,  and  550  N.  by  W. 
from  Mexico ;  pop.  8,106.  It  baa  several  man- 
ufactories of  woollen  blankets  and  ponchos. 
The  town  is  Jaid  out  regularly,  and  has  a  pub- 
lic square  and  fountain.  Seven  miles  8.  is 
Buena  Vista,  famous  for  the  battle  of  Feb.  23 
Mid  23,  1847.    (See  Bokita  Vibta.) 

8ALTPETBE.    See  Potash. 

SALTS.  Before  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  the 
name  of  salt  was  applied  by  chemists  to  almost 
any  solid,  crystaUizable,  transpai'ent,  and  solu- 
ble body;  but  he  first  restricted  its  meaning  by 
defining  a  salt  as  "  a  body  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  with  a  base,  in  which  the 
propertiesof  both  are  more  or  less  neutralized." 
This  was  a  great  advance,  but  when  the  acids 
containing  lijdrogen  were  afterward  discover- 
ed, it  was  perceived  that  this  definition  exclud- 
ed their  salts,  which  consisted  only  of  a  metal- 
lic element,  combined  with  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  sulphur,  &o.,  and  to  which  common 
salt,  the  very  type  of  the  class,  belonged.  To 
these  compounds  Berzelius  proposed  to  give  the 
title  of  haloid  salts.    A  further  extension  of 
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meaning  hns  ainee  been  given,  by  applying  it  tions  may  be  regarded  as  to  a  slight  estent  an 

to  all  combinations  of  two  binary  compounds  indesolnationalcharacterortbeclrcamstanoea 

having  a  common  element.    Thos  the  oombi-  of  national  life.    Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 

nation  of  chloride  of  gold  with  another  chio-  the  form  was  Xatpi  ("  Kejoice") ;  among  the 

ride  is  called  a  chlorosalt,  and  a  combination  ancient  Romans,  Saiite,  vale  ("  Be  healthy,  be 

of  two  snlphurets  a  sulphoaalt.    The  salts  of  strong"),  and  Quid  aguf  ("  What  doest  thou!"), 

the  oxygenated  bases  may  nnite  to  form  double  The  French  say;  Oojmnent  iioua  portee  voust 

Bfllts,  of  which  alum  (double  sulphate  of  alumi-  ("How  do  you  oairy  yourself?");  the  Germans: 

na  and  potash)  is  an  esaraple.     Combinations  Wie  hefladen,  Sie  sichf    ("How  do  they  find 

of  osygen  salts  with  oxides  or  haloid  salts  also  themsdves?");   the  Italians;    Corm  »ta  ellat 

occur,  as  well  as  of  oxides  with  haloid  salts,  ("Howdoessiiestand!");  the  modern  Greeks: 

producing  osychlorides,  &o.      Salts  may  be  Tt  ^a""  ("What  doest  thouf");  the  Dutch: 

neutral,  acid,  or  alkaline,  according  to  the  pro-  Hoe  vaa/rt  gij?    ("How  do  you  fare?");  the 

portion  between  the  acid  and  the  base.    The  Swedes:  ITum  mdr  Ifif  ("How  can  you!") 

salts  formed  by  any  given  acid  with  the  prot-  The  fevered  country  of  Egypt  is  strikingly  por- 

osidea,  aeaquioiides,  &c.,  of  the  metals,  gener-  trayed  in  one  foim  of  salutation  used  there: 

ally  crystallize  in  the  same  or  closely  allied  "How  goes  theperspiration?  do  you  sweat  co- 

forraa,  or  sometimes  an  acid  may  have  two  or  pionaly?"    In  China  one  form  of  aalutationis; 

more  forms  in  which  its  salts  occur.    As  an  "Have  you  eaten  your  rice?  is  yonr  stomach  in 

acid  often  forms  more  than  one  combination  ^ood  order?"  and  a  similar  one  alao  prevails 

with  &  base,  in  that  case  of  coarae  different  m  Holland  in  the  Smaixlyk  eten  f  ("  Have  yon 

forms  are  produced.     This  property,  known  as  had  agood dinner?").   One  Polish  form  is :  fey« 

isomorphism,  estends to  the  haloid  and  other  loesolf  ("Art  thou  gay!");  and  another:  Jots 

salts.    The  list  of  salts  has  of  late  years  been  eie  masnf  ("How  hast  thou  thyself !").     Two 

multiplied  manifold  by  the  discovery  of  im-  common  salutations  in  Eussiaare;  Zdirastmi 

raense  numbers  of  organic  salts,  in  which  ei-  ("  Be  well"),  and  the  peculiar  ^aijinjAiBa^^fe? 

ther  the  base  or  the  acid,  and  frequently  both,  ("  How  do  yon  live  on!").    A  eommon  excla- 

ai-e  replaced  by  compounds,  often  very  compli-  mation  in  Russia,  BoM  toboi,  which  means  lit- 

CEited,  of  carbon,  hydrogen, nitrogen,  &o.    Ha-  eraliy  "God  with  thee,"  has  now  approached 

loid  organic  salts  also  exist,  chlorine,  bromine,  rather  to  the  signification  of  "  Devil  take  you." 

&o.,  being  replaced  by  such  compounds  as  cy-  The  salutations  of  the  Arabs  and  Turks  are 

anogen,  and  the  analogy  to  inorganic  salts  is  in  marked  by  a  strong  religious  character.  Among 

every  respect  perfect.  those  of  the  former  people  are:  "May  your 

SALTZBURG  (Ger.  Saleburg),  a  duchy  of  morning  be  good;"  "God  grant  thee  his  fa- 
Austria,  surrounded  by  Austria  proper,  Styria,  vors;"  "If  God  will,  thou  art  well;"  "If  God 
Carintliia,  Tyrol,  and  Bavaiia ;  area,  3,764  sq,  will,  all  the  members  of  thy  family  enjoy  good 
m, ;  pop.  in  1857,146,769.  The  surface  con-  health."  Among  the  latter  are:  "Be  under 
sists  partly  of  a  great  valley  through  which  the  the  care  of  God;"  "My  prayera  are  for  thee;" 
river  Salaa  or  Salzach  flows,  and  partly  of  a  "Forget  me  not  in  thy  prayers;"  and  "Thy 
rugged  and  mountMnous  tract.  Salt,  iron,  lead,  yisits  are  as  rare  as  fine  days,"  an  expresdon 
copper,  and  arsenic  are  abundant. — SALTZBUEa,  evidently  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  it  is  in  no 
tlie  capital  (anc.  Juvavia),  is  situated  on  the  way  applicable  to  their  present  country.  The 
Salza,  156  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Vienna ;  pop.  in  Persian  salutations  are  marked  by  a  strain  of 
1857, 17,253.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  estravagaat  compliment,  such  as;  "  Is  thy  ex- 
long  defile  that  traverses  the  Rhietian  Alps,  and  alted  high  condition  good!"  "Peace  be  upon 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river,  which  thee;"  "I  make  prayers  for  thy  greatness;" 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  370  feet  long,  "May  thy  shadow  not  be  removed  from  our 
Th.6  chutcli  of  St.  I^eter  contains  a  monument  head ;"  and  "  May  thy  shadow  never  be  less." 
to  Haydn,  and  has  a  cemetery  with  curious  an-  An  old  English  salutation  in  polite  society  was : 
cient  tombs.  A  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  "  Save  you,  sir,"  evidently  an  abbreviation  of 
riveris  crowned  by  a  well  preserved  old  castle.  "God  save  yon,  sir,"  just  as"Good  bye"  is  a 
Leather,  hardware,  and  cotton  goods  are  manu-  contraction  of  "  God  be  with  you." — The  dif- 
factured.  Saltzburg  was  a  place  of  importance  ferent  manners  of  salutations  are  far  more  re- 
under  the  Romans.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila  markable  than  the  words.  The  custom  of  shak- 
in  448,  and  rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  but  ing  hands  is  tlie  one  most  common  among  civ- 
destroyed  by  iire  in  119S.  It  again  rose  to  im-  ilized  nations.  On  the  European  continent  it 
portance  under  a  succession  of  archbishops,  is  usual  for  men  who  are  intimate  friends  to 
who  ruled  it  till  1802,  when  it  was  annexed  to  kiss  one  another ;  but  this  custom  prevails  in 
Tuscany,  and  afterward  to  Bavaria,  fi-om  which  England  and  America  only  among  women.  In 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  in  1814.  the  greatest  portion  of  Germany  it  is  an  act  of 

SALUTATIOS",  woi-ds  or  signs  of  greeting  politeness  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  lady;  but  this 

by  which  respect,  love,  or  submission  is  im-  privilege  is  dlowed  in  Italy  only  to  near  rda- 

plied.     Usually  it  includes  a  contact  of  some  tives,  while  in  Russia  it  is  extended  to  kissing 

parts  of  the  person,  and  in  this  particular  there  the  forehead.     In  the  East  and  among  the  Sla- 

is  a  vast  difference  of  form,  prevailing  in  differ-  vie  nations  the  salutations  partake  throngh- 

ent  countries.    The  words  of  common  saluta-  out  of  the  character  of  self-abasement.    The 
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cnatom  of  throwing  one's  self  upon  the  gronnd  Prance ;  area,  603  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868, 168,0S7. 
and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  monarch  prevailed  The  Po  rises  within  the  arrondissement  and 
among  the  Persians.  The  Enssian  also  be-  flows  scrossitinanE.  direction.  Copper,  iron, 
comes  prostrate  before  his  master,  clasps  his  and  marble  are  found ;  and  linen,  silk,  and  iron 
knees  and  kisses  them.  In  China,  an  inferior  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Saluzzo,  80  m.  8. 
meeting  a  superior  upon-  horseback  dismounts  8.  W.  from  Turin ;  pop.  in  18G0, 1B,814. 
and  waits  till  the  latter  has  passed  by.  In  SALVAGE,  in  admiralty,  and  generally  in 
Japan  the  inferior  removes  his  sandals  when  the  law  merchant,  the  compensation  earned 
meetii^  his  superior,  crosses  his  hands  by  by  persons  who  voluntarily  assist  in  saving  a 
placing  the  right  hand  in  the  left  sleeve,  and  ship  or  her  cargo  fh)m  a  maritime  peril.  This 
then  safFering  both  to  fall  slowly  on  his  knee,  compensation  is  not  a  mere  payment  on  the 
passes  the  otlier  with  a  slow  and  rocking  principle  of  a  qitant-am  meruit,  or  a  remunera- 
motion  of  the  body,  and  crying  out :  Avghl  tion  pro  opere  et  laioTe,  bnt  a  reward  for  brave- 
augk!  ("Do  not  hnrtmel").  In  Siam,  when  ly  encountering  the  perils  of  the  seas,  given  in 
the  inferior  throws  hiinself  upon  the  ground  order  that  the  general  interests  of  navigation 
before  his  superior,  the  latter  sends  one  of  and  the  commerce  of  the  conntry  may  be  ad- 
his  dependents  to  examine  wliether  the  former  vanced.  As  to  the  amount  of  salvage  which 
has  been  eating  any  thing  or  carries  with  him  siiall  be  decreed,  or  the  proportion  in  which  it 
any  smell  at  aU  offensive.  If  such  he  the  case,  shall  he  given  to  salvors,  there  is  no  fixed  rule 
he  is  immediately  kicked  out  without  cere-  or  practice  in  admiralty.  In  some  English 
mony ;  bnt  if  not,  the  attendant  raises  him  up.  cases  there  haa  been  a  disposition  to  discrimi- 
In  Ceylon  the  inferior  on  meeting  a  superior  nate  between  articles  easily  saved,  as  gold  and 
throws  himself  on  the  ground,  repeating  the  silver  coins  or  bnllion,  and  more  bulky  and  less 
name  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  who  appears  movable  articles,  giving  a  less  proportion  of  the 
to  take  scarcely  any  notice  of  the  prostrate  former  than  of  the  latter.  But  there  is  noth- 
form  which  he  passes.  In  other  countries  the  ing  like  this  in  the  American  decisions.  In 
salutations  are  often  made  by  the  contact  of  respect  to  derelict  or  abandoned  property,  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  beside  the  hands  and  ancientmlegaveonehalf  to  the  salvor;  but  now 
the  lips.  In  the  Society  and  Friendly  islands,  the  position  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
two  persons  on  meeting  salute  by  rubbing  the  the  reward  in  derelict  cases  should  be  governed 
ends  of  their  noses  together,  and  the  salutation  by  the  same  principles  as  in  other  salvage  cases, 
is  returned  by  each  taking  the  hand  of  the  namely,  that  it  shall  depend  upon  the  danger  to 
other  and  rubbing  it  upon  hts  own  nose  and  property,  value,  risk  of  life,  skill,  labor,  and  the 
month.  The  Mooi-s  of  Morocco  ride  at  full  duration  of  the  service.  The  court  has  no  power 
speed  toward  a  stranger  as  if  they  intended  to  to  decree  salvage  for  saving  life  merely;  hut 
tun  him  down,  and  as  soon  as  tiiey  have  ap-  if  the  saving  of  life  can  be  connected  with  the 
preached  near  they  stop  suddenly  and  fire  a  saving  of  property,  then  the  court  will  take 
pistol  over  his  head.  In  one  of  the  Pelew  iai-  notice  of  it.  Nevertheless,  efforts  to  save  life 
ands  the  inhabitants  grasp  either  the  band  or  do  not  command  a  compensation  so  much 
the  foot  of  the  one  they  wish  to  salute,  and  rub  higher  than  is  given  for  the  saving  of  property 
their  faces  against  it.  In  Burmah,  in  order  to  as  might  perhaps  be  expected.  The  reason  is, 
kiss,  they  apply  the  mouth  and  nose  closely  to  that  it  is  not  a  deviation  when  the  vessel  goes 
the  person's  cheek  and  draw  in  the  breath  out  of  her  way  to  save  life,  and  therefore  the 
strongly  as  if  smelling  a  delightful  perfume;  insurance  is  not  forfeited ;  whereas  it  is  a  de- 
hence,  instead  of  saying:  "Give  me  a  kiss,"  viation  tovary  from  the  course  for  the  purpose 
they  say :  "  Give  me  a  smell."  The  Arab  salu-  of  saving  property,  and  compensation  must  be 
tations  are  very  ceremonious.  If  persons  of  made  for  forfeiture  of  the  insurance. — It  is  a 
distinction  meet,  they  embrace  several  times,  cardinal  rule  that  salvage  services  can  he  per- 
kiss  each  other's  cheek,  inquire  several  times  formed  only  by  persons  not  bound  by  their 
about  the  health  of  each  other,  and  also  kiss  legal  duty  to  render  them.  A  crew  cannot 
their  own  hands.  The  Arabian  dwellers  in  the  claim  as  salvors  of  their  own  ship  or  cargo,  not 
desert  shake  hands  6  or  8  times,  and  in  Yemen  only  because  it  is  their  duty  to  save  her  if  pos- 
persons  of  rank  permit  their  fingers  to  be  kiss-  sible,  but  because  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
ed  after  a  long  tefasal.  In  Turkey  it  is  the  tempt  them  to  let  the  ship  and  cargo  get  into 
cnstom  to  cross  the  hands  upon  the  breast  and  a  pOMtion  of  extreme  dai^er,  that  then,  by  ex- 
bow  to  the  person  saluted.  Military  salutar-  tremeeitertions,  they  might  claim  salvage.  But 
tions  consist  m  the  touching  of  the  hat  or  cap,  to  this  general  rule  there  is  the  exception  that, 
the  lowering  of  swords  or  of  colors,  the  pre-  where  Sie  contract  of  the  seamen  is  at  an  end, 
senting  of  arms,  or  the  firing  of  cannon.  Na-  or  the  service  rendered  is  so  entirely  out  of  the 
val  salutes  are  also  made  by  the  discharge  of  line  of  their  ordinary  duty  that  it  may  be  con- 
cannon,  by  the  lowering  or  raising  of  the  flag,  sidered  as  not  done  under  their  contract,  there 
and  by  the  cheering  of  the  sailors,  maybe  a  valid  claim  for  compensation.  A  crew 
8ALUZZ0,  formerly  a  province,  hut  now  an  vare  bound  to  suppress  a  mutiny  on  board  their 
arrondissement  of  the  province  of  Coni,  Pied-  own  ship  at  all  events  and  at  every  hazard,  and 
mont,  bounded  !N.  by  Turin  andPinerolo,  E.  by  cannot  claim  salvage  therefor.  If  the  crew  of 
Mondovi  and  Alba,  S.  by  Coni,  and  W.  by  one  ship  suppress  mutiny  or  j'evolt  in  another, 
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or  retake  a  oaptiired  ship  from  mutineers  or  ael  ia  mainly  preserved  hy  other  meaiia.    It  is 

revoltei-3,  thia  may  well  found  a  claim  for  sal-  equally  a  salvage  service,  whether  the  service 

vage.    If  part  of  tiie  crew  leave  their  ship  and  be  rendered  at  sea  or  where  the  vessel  ia 

go  to  save  another,  and  thereby  acquire  a  claim  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  whether  it  be  per- 

for  salvage,  the  rest  wlio  remain  shai-e  in  the  formed  by  seamen  or  landsmen.    If  a  vessel 

claim,  yet  not  equally,  for  their  right  rests  at  sea  is  short-handed  by  reason  of  sickness, 

mainly  on  the  increased  labor,  exposure,  or  jmd  is  navigated  into  port  by  part  of  the  erew 

peril  which  falls-on  them.    For  ordinary  ser-  of  another  vessel,  that  is  to  be  treated  as  a 

vices  rendered  to  the  ship  in  time  of  distress,  salvage   service.      8o  compensation   has  been 

no  sidvage  is  due  to  a  passenger ;  but  in  his  granted  for  keeping  near  a  vessel  in  distress 


n  that  of  a  seaman,  exfraordinary  & 


.  .     -„  give  a  salvage  claim.    A  pilot,  like    although  but  little  aid  was   rendered.— 
a  passenger,  may  become  a  salvor  when  his  pe-    " — "  — — .""U.- .i^"-""^  "-  "ii  tv.^  '.-'" 


of  the  duty  of  a  pilot  to  assist 

tress,  and  either  give  the  I'ate  of  estra  oompen- 


at  the  earnest  request  of  her  n 


vage  is  generally  decreed  on  all  the  property 

cu'liar  relatjoa  to  the  ship  ia  dissolved ;    but    saved,  whether  ship,  cargo,  or  freight.    It  is 

r  state  pilotage  laws  make  it  part    allowed  on  public  property,  and  all  goods  of 

"'  '   '  '  ■  ■    ■     ■>■       j]jg  government  pay  the  same  rate  aa  if  they 

d  by  individnals.    The  general  rule 


n  to  be  awarded,  or  point  out  the  tribunal  is  that  our  coui-ts  have  jurisdioti 
which  shall  determine  the  amount  due.  Ex-  property,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  which 
tra  aervioos  ai-B,  therefore,  generally  considered  comes  within  their  territorial  jurisdiction ;  bat 
in  this  country  as  such,  and  not  as  salvage  ser-  vessels  of  war,  belon^ng  to  a  foreign  neutral 
vicaa.  The  officers  and  crews  of  our  national  power,  cannot  be  arrested  in  our  porta  into 
vessels  are  so  far  bound  to  rescue  a  vessel  from  which  they  have  lawfully  come,  and  the  same 
mutineers  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  eiaim  is  true  of  a  private  armed  vessel  swling  under 
any  compensation  in  such  a  case,  unless  per-  a  commission  from  a  foreign  government.  The 
haps  when  they  incur  gi-eat  personal  danger,  private  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  the 
and  use  great  esertiona  in  the  performance  of  prize  property  which  a  vessel  of  war  brings 
the  service.  For  an^ordinary  salvage  service  into  our  ports,  comes  within  the  general  rule, 
they  are  entitled  to  compensation.  A  steam  and  not  within  the  exception, — If  assistance  is 
vessel  may  claim  salvage,  no  less  than  a  sailing  rendered  to  a  vessel  under  oiroumstancea  which 
vessel,  though  she  can  often  render  service  would  generally  constitute  it  a  salvage  service, 
with  less  peril  to  herself  than  the  latter.  As  a  it  may  yet  not  be  snch ;  as  where  t£e  service 
general  rule,  none  can  claim  salvage  who  do  is  rendered  under  a  custom  to  ^ve  assistance 
not  directly  participate  and  wd  in  the  salvage  gi'atuitoualy  in  similar  instances,  or  where  the 
services,  or  at  least  promote  those  services  by  aid  is  given  under  a  special  contract.  If  two 
doing  the  work  of  those  who  render  them,  vessels  ami  as  consorts  and  under  an  agreement 
But  an  exception,  and  a  liberal  one,  is  usually  to  assist  each  other,  neither  can  claim  salvage 
made  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  saving  ves-  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  other.  Even 
sol.  who  are  not  only  entitled  toolaim  oompen-  when  vessels  sailing  together  are  not  consorts, 
satiott  for  storesandothersuppliesand  outtaya,  nor  owned  by  the  same  party,  it  is  possible 
but  salvage  compensation  in  addition. — A^-  that  there  maybeausageofmutualhelp  which 
vage  service  is  possible  when  the  peril  encoun-  would  defeat  a  cMm  of  salvage.  Thns  it  is 
tered  is  something  distinctly  beyond  ordinary  said  that  if  a  steamer  be  stranded  on  a  sand 
danger,  something  which  esposea  the  property  bank  in  the  Mississippi,  and  another  steamer 
to  destruction  unless  estraflrdinary  aaaiatanoe  draws  her  off,  usage  prohibits  any  salvage  com- 
be rendered.  But  if  the  master  can,  by  proper  pensation.  But  a  castom  of  one  port  that  vea- 
use  of  the  means  in  his  possesion,  save  the  seis  shall  assist  each  other  gratuitously  ia  not 
property,  the  law  presumes  that  he  will,  and  binding  on  vessels  of  other  ports  rendering  as- 
that  the  salvor's  interference  Was  unnecessary;  sistanoe  to  vessels  of  the  port  where  the  eua- 
yet  even  if  the  master  could  save  the  ship,  the  torn  exists.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  service,  the 
salvors  may  show  that  he  would  not  have  salvors  make  a  bargain  with  the  owners  of  the 
done  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  distress  property  in  peril,  or  their  servants,  aa  to  the 
should  be  actual  or  immediate,  or  that  the  amount  of  salvage,  this  isenforced  bythecourt 
danger  should  be  imminent  and  absolute;  it  against  the  owners  only  so  far  as  it  seema  equi- 
wil!  be  sufficient  it,  at  the  time  the  asaistanoe  table  and  conformable  to  the  merits  of  the 
is  rendered,  the  ship  has  encountered  any  dam-  case. — Any  groas  niiaconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
age  or  misfortune  which  might  possibly  espose  salvors,  and  especially  any  embezzlement  of 
her  to  destruotion  if  the  services  were  not  ren-  the  property  saved,  forfeits  their  whole  claim, 
dered.  That  the  property  must  he  actually  The  responsibility  of  the  salvors,  respecting  the 
saved,  and  saved  by  those  claiming  to  be  sal-  preservation  and  protection  of  the  property, 
vora,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  aalvage  continues  as  long  aa  the  property  is  subject  to 
clodms  in  admiralty,  ia  quite  certain ;  but  if  the  the  decree  of  the  court.  Salvoi's  in  poasessdon 
party  encounters  the  danger,  and  does  all  he  have  a  qualified  property  in  the  thing  saved, 
can  to  save  the  vessel,  and  his  services  tend  in  whether  ship  or  eai'go,  or  both,  and  they  can- 
some  degree  to  preserve  the  vessel,  compensa-  not  be  divested  of  this  interest  until  it  is  taken 
tion  will  bo  awarded  to  him,  although  the  vea-  from  tiiem  by  adjudication.    Yet  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  that  they  should  remwn  in  actual  poa  partiuipated  in.  the  insurrection  of  the  Pariaiaa 

eession,  iii  order  to  maintain  their  rights  or  settions  m  1795,  and  was  sentenced  to  death 

preserve  their  qualified  property;  nor  ahonld  by  defmlt    but   afterward  presented  himself 

they  do  80,  to  the  detriment  of  the  property  or  before  the  court  and  had  the  sentence  reversed, 

the  inconvenience  of  the  master  and  crew. —  Thencelorth  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 

Militery  salvage  is  that  which  ia  earned  by  res-  saits,  publishing  Som,aneeset  p<i^!V»(1798),  and 

cuin^  vessels  or  cargoes  from  pirates  or  th^  other  works.    From  1815  to  1830  he  resided  in 

pnbho  enemy.    In  cases  of  recapture,  it  follows  Geneva.  His  Easah  Imtoriqum  etpMloaopMfues 

as  an   incident  of  prize,  and  is   awarded  of  i«r  les  noms  cPhommes,  de  pevflm  et  de  Kffux  (2 

course  by  the  court  of  restitntion.  Tlie  amount  vols.,  Paris,  1824)  and  Dea  ecienees  occulted  (2 

of  salvage  ia  fixed  by  statute  for  most  of  these  vols.,  Paris,  1839)  were  portions  of  a  projected 

cases,  and  when  not  so  determined  must  be  history  of  civilization,  which  was  never  com- 

govemed  by  the  general  principles  of  law.  pleted.  In  1838  he  became  an  opposition  mem- 

SALVANDY,  NABoissBAcHiLLEnE,aFrench  ber  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  continued 

author  and  statesman,  born  at  Oondom,  Gers,  in  that  body  till  his  death, 

Jane  11,  1T95,  died  Dec.  16,  1856.    In  1813  he  SALVI,  Giambattista.    See  SASsoFEiotiTO. 

left  college  to  enlist  in  the  imperial  guard,  was  SALZBURG.    See  Saltzbceo. 

wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Brienne,  rose  to  the  SALZMAHB,  Chkistian  Gotthilf,  a  Ger- 

rank  of  adjutant-major,  and  received  the  cross  man  Protestant  clei^yiaan  and  teacher,  bom 

of  the  legion  of  honor  from  the  hand  of  Napo-  near  Erfnrt  in  1744,  died  in  1811.      He  was  for 

leon  himself  at  Fontninebleau.  He  afterward  some  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  the  vicinity 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  and  in  of  Erfljrt,  and  in  1781  became  associated  with 
1816  published  io  .woKtion.  e(  St  JiV-ance,  which  Basedow  in  iAs  PhilanthTopinum.  In  1784  he 
Tvas  so  ohjectionabie  to  the  commanders  of  founded  at  Schnepfenthal,  near  Gotha,  a  house 
the  allied  armies  that  it  was  seized,  and  he  of  education,  in  which  he  developed  and  tested 
owed  safety  to  the  king's  protection.  When  the  theories  of  Basedow  and  Rousseau.  He 
the  foreign  armies  left  France)  he  was  appoint-  published  numerous  educational  works,  and 
ed  master  of  requests  in  the  council  of  state,  Carl  de  Carlsberg,  a  romance  (6  vols.,  1781-'5). 
but  in  1821  issued  a  pamphlet,  Be^  dangers  de  8AMANA,  a  peninsula  and  bay  on  the  N.  E. 
la  situation,  pr^ente,  which  caused  his  dismis-  coast  of  St.  Domingo,  West  Indies.  The  pen- 
sal  from  the  council.  In  1823  appeared  his  insula  extends  from  E.  to  W.  32  m.,  andia  11 
Alonao,  ou  VEapngne,  histoire  contemporaine  (4  m.  wide,  terminating  in  Cape  Samana  at  its  "W. 
vols,  8vo.),  an  eloquently  written  novel.  In  end,  in  lat.  19°  18'  M",,  long.  69°  8'  W.  Sugar 
1824  he  produced  Islaor,  ou  h  larde  GhrUien,  Loaf  hili,  the  highest  peak,  ia  1,936  feet  above 
became  connected  with  the  Journal  des  dibata,  the  sea.  The  choicest  timber  for  ship  building 
and  assisted  Ohfiteaubriand  in  the  war  he  was  and  cabinet  purposes  is  found  in  great  abun- 
■waging  against  the  ultra  royalists.  Under  Mar-  dance.  The  minerals  are  copper,  gol(5,  andhi- 
tignac  he  waa  reealled  to  the  council  of  state ;  tuminous  cobIl  The  peninsula  was  once  an  isl- 
but  on  the  accession  of  Polignao  in  1839  he  re-  and,  but  the  atrip  of  water  aeparating  it  irom 
signed  and  returned  to  the  Journal  des  debaU.  St.  Domingo  has  been  filled  up  by  the  drifting 
He  published  in  1839  his  Eistovre  de  Pologne  sands.  The  bay  of  Samana  lies  on  the  8.  side 
avant  et  sous  le  roi  Jean  Sdbieahi  (3  vols.  8vo.).  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  43  m.  long  by  8  m. 
After  July,  1830,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  new  wide.  The  river  Yuma  falls  into  the  W.  end  of 
government.  From  1833  to  1848  he  was  a  thebay.  The  harbor  is  one  of  tlje  finest  in  the 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  in  world,  and  occnpies  an  important  commercial 
18B0  he  waa  admitted  to  the  Fi-ench  academy,  and  military  position.  On  the  N.  shore  is  the 
From  1837  to  1840  he  was  minister  of  public  town  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  possesses  excel- 
instruction  under  Count  MoI6.  In  1841  he  lent  natural  facilities  for  repairhig  vessels.  In 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain,  but  never  1363  negotiations  were  fhiitlessly  opened  with 
assumed  the  office.  In  1843  he  was  sent  to  the  Dominican  republic  for  the  eession  of  the 
Turin  in  the  same  capacity  and  created  a  count,  port  of  Samana  to  the  United  States, 
but  in  1844  resigned.  In  1845  he  was  called  SAMAE.  Bee  Philippine  Islakds. 
ag^  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  SAMARA,  an  E.  government  of  European 
the  Guizot  cabinet,  and  made  himself  unpopu-  Russia,  bounded  IT.  E.,  E.,  and  8.  E.  by  Oren- 
lar  by  stopping  the  lectures  of  Quinet,  Miche-  burg,  S.  by  Astrakhan,  W.  hj  Saratov,  and  N". 
let,  and  Mickiewica.  On  the  death  of  Louis  "W.  by  Simbu-sfc;  area,  63,088  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
Philippe  he  was  foremost  among  those  who  18D8, 1,479,081.  The  river  Volga  forms  its  W. 
supported  and  brought  about  a  fusion  between  frontier,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Samara,  the 
the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Irgis,  and  other  affluents  of  the  Volga.  The 
SALVATOE  ROSA.  See  Rosi,  government  was  erected  in  1850.— Samaea, 
SALVEETE,  Anse  Josbph  Eus6be  Bacok-  the  capital  (pop.  11,019),  situated  near  the  con- 
uifesE  BE,  a  French  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  July  fluence  of  lie  river  of  that  name  with  the 
18, 1771,  died  Oct.  27,  1839.  In  1793  he  held  Volga,  has  an  important  trade  in  cattle,  sheep, 
an  office  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  fish,  caviar,  skins,  leather,  and  tallow, 
in  1733  was  appointed  professor  of  algebra  in  8AMAEANG,  a  province  on  the  B".  coast  of 
the  school  oi  ponts  eickausaeei.    lie  actively  Java;  area,  about  1,435  sq.  m. ;  pop.  634,674. 
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It  has  numerous  riyera,  nayigable  for  boats  that  the  Samaritan  people  w^ere  wholly  of  tea- 

within  the  limits  of  the  tide.     The  8.  W.  houn-  then  origin,  aad  tliat  the  Israelitish  worship 

dary  is  formed  by  a  volcanic  range  of  nioun-  was  established  when  the  colonists  asked  and 

tmna  which  rises  to  the  height  of  fi,000  and  obttuned  from  the  Assyrian  king  an  Israelite 

10,000  feet  ahove  the  sea.    Along  the  sea  there  priest,  in  order  to  appease  the  supposed  wrath 

is  a  low  alluvial  plain.    In  18i5  the  province  of  the  national  deity  by  the  restoration  of  hia 

exported  83,000  cwt,  of  coffee,  2,500  tons  of  worship.    After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 

sugar,  aad  1,200,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.— Sama-  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  Samaritans  asked 

EAsa,  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  permission  to  participate  in  the  restoration  of 

of  the  river  Samarang,  about  253  m..  E.  from  the  temple,  but  it  was  refused ;  and  from  this 

Bata^ia;  pop.  aboutBO.OOO.    Cotton  andleather  event  (635)  dates  the  inveterate  hostility  be- 

are  manufectured.     The  commerce  of  the  rich-  tween   the    Jews  and   the   Samaritans.      The 

est  provinces  of  Java  centres  here.  alienation  was  widened  when,  toward  the  close 

SAMAEOAND  (ano.  Maraeanda),  a  walled  of  the  5£h  century  B.  0.,  the  Persian  gover- 
town  of  Bokhara,  in  Toorkistan,  100  m.  E.  nor  Sanballat,  with  the  permission  of  tlie  Per- 
from  the  city  of  Bokhara;  pop.  from  10,000  to  sian  court,  erected  for  the  Samaritans  on  ift. 
30,000.  Samarcand  vras  the  capital  of  Tamer-  Gerizim,  near  Sliechem,  a  temple  of  Jehovah, 
lane's  dominions,  and  in  his  time  had  160,000  nnd  gave  them  an  independest  high  priest- 
inhabitants ;  and  it  was  long  famous  as  a  seat  of  hood,  which  was  bestowed  by  him  upon  his 
Mohammedan  learning.  It  then  contained  40  aon-in-law  Manasses,  the  son  of  the  Jewish 
colleges,  of  which  only  3  remain;  and  most  of  high  priest.  Alexander  the  Great  took  a  Sa- 
lts mosques  are  in  ruios,  Tamerlane's  coffin  is  maritan  army  with  him  to  Egypt,  where  many 
preserved  there.  of  them  settled  in  the  Thebafd.     The  colony 

SAMAEIA  (Heb.  Shovtsron),  a  town  situated  received  reenforcements  from  Samai'ia  nnder 
in  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  middle  Pales-  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  agsia  at  the  time  of  John 
tine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  so  called  after  Hyrcauns,  who  conqnered  and  destroyed  that 
Mt.  Samaria,  upon  which  it  was  founded  about  city,  finally  crashing  the  power  of  the  Samari- 
920  B.  0.  by  Orari,  the  6th  king  of  Israel,  tans  in  Palestine.  Remnants  of  the  Egyptian 
Omri  made  Samaria  the  royal  residence,  and  it  colony  are  still  extant,  and  form  a  eongrega- 
remmned  so  until  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  tion  at  Cairo.  In  Palestine  a  i<iyf  families  ara 
In  731  it  was  conquered  by  tie  Assyrian  king  found  at  Shechem,  now  Nabloos.  Several  at- 
Shalmaneser,  and  peopled  with  colonbts  from  tempts  have  been  made  by  learned  Europeans 
the  Assyrian  provinces.  In  110  it  was  be-  to  maintwn  a  correspondence  with  the  remnants 
sieged,  conquered,  and  razed  to  the  gi'ound  of  tlie  Samaritans;  aa  by  Scaliger  in  1559,  by 
hy  the  Maccab^an  John  Hjrcanus;  but  it  several  learned  men  in  Eigland  in  1675,  by  the 
must  have  been  soon  rebuilt,  for  in  104  it  is  great  Ethiopio  scholar  Lndolf  in  1684,  and  by 
mentioned  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  Jewish  the  distingoished  orientalist  Sylvestre  de  Sacy 
territory.  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the  and  others.  All  the  letters  of  the  Samaritans 
Great,  who  embellished  it  with  a  temple  of  written  on  these  oocf^iona,  together  with  an  ex- 
Augnstus  and  other  new  bnildinga,  strongly  hanstive  essay  on  their  history  by  DeSaj^,  may 
fortified  it,  and  called  it,  in  honor  of  the  era-  be  found  in  Notieei  et  extraiU  de*  M33.  de  la 
peror,  Sebaste  (Augusta).  The  ancient  name  'bihliotMque  du  rot  (vol.  xii,,  Pai'is,  1831).  The 
of  the  city  however  was  also  retained,  and  is  best  modern  accounts  of  them  have  been  given 
mentioned  in  the  Now  Testament.  The  later  by  the  Americans  Fisk  ("Missionary  Herald," 
history  of . the  town  is  unknown,  but  a  little  1824)  and  Robinson  {"Biblical  Researches," 
village,  Sebustieh,  with  some  ruins,  still  exists  vol.  iii.). — The  Samai'itans  recognize,  of  the 
on  its  site.  Under  the  Romans  a  whole  district  books  of  the  OH  Testament,  only  the  Penta- 
waa  also  called,  after  the  name  of  the  town,  teuch,  rejecting  all  the  other  books  of  the  He- 
Samaria,  forming  a  separate  province  between  brew  canon,  together  with  the  traditions  of 
Judfoa  on  the  S.  and  Galilee  on  the  N.  the  Pharisees.    Of  the  Pentateuch  they  have 

SAMARITANS  (Heb.  ShomeTonim,  later  Ou-  a  translation  in  the  Samaritan  language,  an 

(Aim,  Outhieans),  the  people  who  sprang,  ac-  Aranwean  dialect,  mixed  with  many  Hebrew 

cording  to  the  common  opinion,  after  the  eon-  forms  and  words.    In  the  same  language  are 

quest  of  the  town  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  written  their  rituals  and  liturgies,  and  a  num- 

from  the  mixture  of  the  remaining  natives  with  ber  of  religions  songs  or  psalms.     (See  Ge- 

the  foreign  colonists   from  Babylon,  Outhah,  seoius,  Owrraina  SamaHta/na,  in  his  Anecdota 

Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim.    As  they  were  Orientalia,  Leipsic,  1834,)  They  have  also  pi-e- 

a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also  assumed  a  served  an  ancient  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Penta- 

mixed  character,  the  worship  of  the  deifies  of  touch,  first  printed  in  J628.    It  is  of  great  im- 

the  pagan  colonists  being  associated  with  He-  poi'tance  to  biblical  criticism,  agreeing  with  the 

brew  rites.    In  opposition  to  this  view,  but  Septuagint  in  2,000  places  where  that  differs 

more  strictly  following  the  biblical  narrative  from  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text.    It  is  written 

(2  Kings,  3viiO,  Hengstenberg  (who  has  been  in  the  old  Hebrew  characters,  closely  resem- 

followed  by  HSvemick,  Robinson,  and  others)  bling  the  Phcenioian.   When  the  Arabic  becamo 

has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  entire  Hebrew  their  conversational  language,  all  their  Samari- 

population of  Samaria  had  been  carried  away,  tan  works  were  translated  into  it;   and  they 
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have  also  in  Arabic  a  so  called  book  of  Joahun.  length  37  m.,  breadth  12  m. ;  pop.  abont  50,- 
(8ee  Joshua.)  "We  know  from  tlie  New  Testa-  000,  nearly  all  Greeks.  The  chief  town  ia 
ment  that  the  Samaritans,  like  the  Jews,  were  Chora.  There  are  several  good  harbors  on  the 
waiting  for  a.  Messiah,  who  in  their  later  writ-  coast.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  two  moiiD- 
ings  is  called  Hashshaheb  or  Hattnheb,  i.  e.,  the  tain  ranges,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of 
Eestorer.  Their  later  irritinga  also  prove  their  4,735  feet  in  Mt.  Kerkis,  the  Cercettus  Mons  of 
belief  in  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  immortality  of  the  ancients.  Samos  was  anciently  celebrated 
thesoni,  and  in  theresnrrection.  They  strictly  for  its  fertility.  The  olive  and  vine  are  ex- 
observed  the  Mosaic  ordinances  concerning  fiie  tensively  cultivated;  and  tlie  exports  include 
sabbath,  and  in  general  aU  the  prescriptions  of  grain,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  S^  and  oil.  The 
the  Mosaic  law.  Able  eaaaya  on  their  history,  ori^nal  inhabitants  of  Samos  are  snppoeed  to 
befflde  thatbyDe  Saey  already  mentioned,  have  have  been  Oarians  and  Lelegea.  Tlie  Samians 
been  written  by  Knobel  (2ir  Geaehiehte  der  planted  several  colonies  on  the  sliores  of  the 
Smnarifaner,  in  the  Denksehriften  der  GiegseneT  Propontis  and  jEgffian,  and  early  in  the  6th  cen- 
ChiellschqftJS^  Wiisenschaft  ■uttd  Kv/nit,  Gies-  tury  B.  0.  their  navy  was  the  most  powerflil  in. 
sen,  1M7},  and  by  JuynboU  (Commentarii  Greece.  The  capital,  which  stood  near  the  site 
SistoritB  Gentis  SamaritamR,  Leyden,  1846).  of  the  present  town  of  Ohorn,  was  at  that  time 
SAMNIUM,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Polyera- 
honnded  N.  by  the  territories  of  the  Marsi,  tes,  who  reigned  between  the  years  532  and 
Pel^i,  and  Marruoini,  N,  E,  by  that  of  the  622  B.  0.,  enriched  it  with  a  temple  to  Juno, 
Frentani,  E.  by  Apulia,  8.  by  Lncania,  and  8.  artificial  moles  enclosing  the  harbor,  an  nqne- 
W,  and  W,  by  Oampania  and  Latinm,  and  thus  duct  hewn  in  solid  rock  to  convey  water  to  the 
compriang  the  modem  district  of  Molise  with  town,  and  an  extensive  fortified  palace.  After 
some  sniTOuading  parts  of  northern  Ifaples.  his  death  Samos  was  enbject  to  Persia  for  43 
The  conntry  is  very  nionutainons,  being  oecu-  years,  when  it  was  liberated  by  the  victory 
pied  by  some  of  the  highest  monntain  groups  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  Mycalo,  a  promon- 
of  the  central  Apennines.  It  was  watered  by  toiy  opposite  the  8.  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and 
the  upper  sources  of  the  Sagms  (now  Sanpro),  became  a  member  of  the  Athenian  league.  It 
Tifemus  (Blferno),  Frento  fFoi-tore),  Anfldus  revolted,  but  was  conqnercd  by  the  Athenians 
(Ofento),  and  Ynlturnus  (Voltomo),  all  of  in  489.  The  Eomans  made  it  a  free  city;  and 
which,  except  the  last,  flow  into  the  Adriatic,  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs, 
The  principal  places  were  Beneventnm  (Bene-  who  were  esi>elled  in  the  13th  century.  Dnr- 
vento),  Candium  (Ariola) — in  the  vicinity  of  ing  the  Greek  revolution  the  Samians  expelled 
whidi  were  the  narrow  passes  called  Oandine  the  Turks  from  the  island,  but  by  the  treaty 
Porks,  through  whidi  a  defeated  Roman  army  which  secured  the  independence  of  other  parts 
had  to  pass  under  the  yoke  in  321  B.  0. — Au-  of  Greece  Samos  remained  subject  to  Turkey, 
fidena  (Alfldena),  Bovionum  (Bojanuni),  and  Since  18S6  it  has  been  governed  by  a  Greek, 
jEsernia  (Isernia).  Thetwoiirstnamed  towns  styled  "prince  of  Samos,"  who  resides  at  Oon- 
were  inhabited  by  the  Oaudini,  Aufidena  by  8tantinople,rnlingbydeputy,  andpaysacertain 
the  Oaraceni,  and  the  last  two  by  the  Pentri.  fixed  tribute  to  the  sultan. 
These  8  tribes  constituted  the  principal  divi-  SAHOTHEACE  (modem  Gr.  SamolTirdki; 
sions  of  the  Samnites,  a  warlike  and  liberty-  Turk.  Semen^re/t),  an  island  of  the  ^gsesn  sea, 
loving  people  of  the  Sabine  race,  who  con-  belonging  to  Turkey,  between  lemnos  and  the 
quered  the  country  ttora  the  Opicans  some  coast  of  Tlirace,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
time  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  "With  Hebrus  (Maritza) ;  area,  about  SO  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
this  republic  the  Samnites  waged  a  series  of  1,500  or  3,000.  It  is  the  highest  Isnd  in  the 
wai^s,  in  which  Valerius  Corvus,  Curius  Den-  northofthearchipeiago.andfrorafhepeakcell- 
tatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Pabius  Maximus  Eul-  ed  Saoce  by  Pliny  (n^w  lit.  Fingaree,  5,240  feet 
lianns,  and  other  Eomnns  shine  as  heroes  amid  high)  Homer  represents  Heptune  jis  viewing 
freijuent  calamities  and  hnmilinting  defeats  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which  was  about  60  m.  8.  E., 
their  countrymen  (343-390  B.  C).  The  Sam-  the  high  island  of  Imbros  intervening.  It  is 
nites  Buconmbed  ^er  terrible  devastations  of  sterileanddestituteof  ports,  and  possesses  little 
their  country,  rose  again  together  with  other  historical  interest  except  in  connection  with 
Italians  in  the  social  war  (90),  and  were  the  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  which  were  eele- 
last  of  the  allies  to  yield.  During  the  war  of  bratedhere.  (See  Cabiei.)  Its  name  (Thracian 
Sylla  and  Maiius  they  once  more  tried  to  re-  Samos)  has  been  variously  explained,  but  the 
cover  their  independence ;  but,  routed  before  statement  by  Pansanias  and  others  of  a  con- 
the  capital  of  their  enemies,  their  army  was  nection  between  its  people  and  those  of  8a- 
annihilated,  and  their  country  was  laid  waste  mos  seems  to  rest  only  on  conjecture.  The 
and  distributed  to  Eoman  settlers,  the  Samnite  people  of  Samothrace  were  in  early  times  in- 
inhahitants  being  sold  into  slavery  (92).  dependent,  held  fortified  places  on  the  main- 
8AM0S  (called  by  the  Turks  STiarni-Adaasi),  land,  and  fought  bravely  in  aid  of  Xei-xes  at  the 
an.  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  belonging  battle  of  Salamis.  They  were  afterward  snb- 
to  Turkey,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Asia  ject  to  Athens,  Philip  of  Mncedon,  nnd  Eonie, 
Minor  by  the  strait  of  Little  Boghaz,  and  from  which  left  them  to  govern  themselves  till  the 
the  island   of  Icaria  by  the   Great  Boghaz ;  time  of  Vespasian. 
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SAMOTEDES,  or  8amoidb3,  a  name  of  nn-  lories,  2  tui-pentine  distilleries,  24  ehurohea, 

known  origin,  applied  to  a  nomfidic  people  and  SiSlT  pupils    attending    public    schools, 

inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  tho  Eussian  Capital,  Clinton. 

empire,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.    The  name,  SAMSON  (Heb.  Shimshon),  &  judge  of  Israel, 

according  to  PrichartI,  ocelli's  in  the  Enssian  celebrated  for  his  bodilj  strength  and  his  tra^ 

chronicles  as  early  as  1086 ;  but  they  call  them-  gica!  end.    He  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  the 

selves  Khasovo  or  Nenetoh,  i.  a.,  men.     The  tribe  of  Dan,  and  born  before  the  middle  of 

Samoyedes  are  classed   by  Latham  with   the  the  13th  centnry  B.   C.     His   birth  was  an- 

Pions,  Lapps,  Ostiaks,  Ac,  in  the  Ugrian  ra«e.  nonnced  by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and,  as  he 

They  were  originally  spread  N..and  S.  from  was  to  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  his  mother 

the  Altai  mountains  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  was  directed  to  conform  her  own  regimen  dur- 

E.  and  W.  from  the  White  sea  nearly  to  the  ing  her  pregnancy  to  the  tenor  of  the  Nazarite 

river  Lena;  but   sever^  centuries  ago  they  law.    At  the  age  of  20  he  began  to  evinc*  his 

were  driven  from  their  best  possessions  by  destination  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people  from 

Mongol  tribes.      They  are  still  met  with  in  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  by  the  oooasional 

groups  from  the  White  sea  to  the  river  Kha-  access  of  superhuman  strength.    In  all  13  great 

tanga,  but  the  space  between  the  Obi  and  the  achievements  are  recorded  of  him,  7  of  which 

Yenisei  may  now  be  considered  their  principal  are  connected  with  his  love  for  his  Philistine 

seat.    Their  whole  number  is  estimated  at  Eot  wife,  and  6  with  his  love  for  two  women  of 

3  than  30,000,  divided  into  several  tribes  loose  character.     Tlie  latter  of  these,  Dehlah 

■  ■  g  different  languages  or  dialects.    They  of  Sorek,  by  blandishments  ascertained^  from 

are  mostly  idolaters,  of  small  stature  and  repul-  him  that  tho  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  hia 

sive  features,  but  peaceably  disposed.     They  hair,  which  had  never  been  shorn.    Having 

dwell  in  tents  of  reindeer  akiD,  and  lire  upon  entered  into  a  plot  agmnst  him  with  the  Phi- 

the  products  of  the  reindeer  and  of  fishing,  liatines,  she  shaved  his  head  while  he  laysleep- 

gathering  also  furs  and  peltries  with  which  they  ing  in  her  lap;  he  was  then  arrested  by  his 

pay  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government.  enemies,  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  made  to 

SAMPHIRE  (eHthmwrn  maritifaam,  Linn.),  grind   at  the   mill   like  a  slave.      But  in  the 

a  very  succulent  plant  of  the  natural  order  «Mi-  process  of  time,  when  his  hair  grew  long,  ho 

ieliyera,  with  fleshy,  bipiunate  or  tripinnate  regained  his  strength ;    and  oa  a  festival  of 

leaves  of  a  few  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  with  the  Philistines,  when  an  immense  multitude 

compound  umbels  of  small  white  flowers  desti-  were  assembled  in  a  lai'ge  temple,  he  per- 

tute  of  a  true  calys ;  the  seeds  oblong  and  sim-  suaded  his  guide  to  conduct  hhn  to  a  spot 

ilar  to  a  gi-ain  of  barley,  whence  (Gr.  KpiSi/,  bar-  where  he  conld  reach  the  two  piDars  upon 

ley)  is  derived  its  generic  name.   The  samphire  which  the  roof  of  the  building  rested.    He 

is  found  upon  stone  walls,  rocks,  and  rocky  grasped  the  pillars  and  shook  them  till  the 

cliffs,  by  the  sea  shores  of  Britain,  the  roots  building  fell,  burying  the  whole  assembly,  him- 

penetrating  deep  into  the  crevices  by  means  of  self  included,  beneath  the  ruins.    He  is  said  to 

their  numerous  Strong  fibres.    It  has  been  cul-  have  been  judge  of  Israel  for  30  years ;  but 

tivated  in  sand  and  rubbish,  the  soil  being  whether  this  was  before  Eli,  or  simnltaneously 

dressed  in  the  spring  with  powdered  barilla,  with  him,  is  not  clear.    The  Epistle  to  the  He- 

Undor  this  treatment  two  crops  of  leaves  and  brews  counts  him  among  the  heroes  of  faith  ia 

shoots  can  be  procured  in  a  season.    It  makes  the  old  covenant. 

a  favorite  pickle,  very  provocative  of  appetite.  SAMSON,    Geokoe    'Whitfibld,  D.D.,    an 

— The  American  samphire,  which  grows  abnn-  American  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  at  Harvard, 

daatly  on  salt  marshes  and  near  salt  springs,  Worcester  co..  Mass,  Sept.  39,  1810.    He  was 

and  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  same  pur-  graduated  at  Brown  university  in  1839,  and  at 

pose,  consists  of  the  several  species  of  ialieor-  Newton  theological  institution  in  1843,  and 

nia,  a  genns  of  chenopodiaeeons  plants,  with  was  pastor  of  the  44  street  Baptist   church, 

succulent,  jointed,  leafless  stems  and  opposite  Washington,  D.  C,  till  Oct.  1849.    In  1847  he 

branches;  the  flowers  are  small,  sessile,  and  spent  a  year  in  making  the  tour  of  southern 

immersed  in  the  hollows  of  the  swollen  upper  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria.    He  received  tlie 

joints.    In  the  autumn  the  marshes  are  ren-  degree  of  D.D.  from  Columbian  college,  Wash- 

dered  brilliant  by  the  deep  crimson  color  of  S.  ington,  in  1868,  and  was  elected  president  of 

mUBronata,  which  changes  from  its  usual  glan-  that  college  in  1859,   which  poMHon  he  still 

cous  green  at  that  season  of  the  year.  holds.    In  1848  he  published  a  series  of  letters 

SAMPSON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordered  on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy,  beside  several 

W.  by  South  river  and  drained  by  Black  river  articles  on  Goshen,  Mount  8in^  ifec,  in  re- 

and  its  branches,  the  Great  Oolnra  and  Little  views ;  and  in  1853  a  work  entitled  To  Saimo- 

Oolura ;  area,  940  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,-  mora,  republished  and  much  enlarged  in  18fl0, 

633,  of  whom  8,095  were  slaves.    The  surface  under  the  title  of  "  Spiritualism  Tested."    He 

is  undulating  and  the  soil  sandy  but  fertile,  is  also  the  author  of  several  historical  pam- 

There  are  extensive  forests  of  pitch  pine.     The  phlets  and  critical  essays  on  art. 

productions  in  I860  were  436,805  bushels  of  SAMUEL  (Heb.  SA^muei,  "heard  of  God"), 

Indian  corn  and  239,557  of  sweet  potatoes,  the  last  of  tie  judges  of  Jsrael.    He  was  the 

There  were  51  tar  and  turpentine  manufac-  son    of  Etkanah,  of  Eamathaim-Zophim  of 
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Monnt  Ephraim,  and  of  Hannah,  and  was  born  maintained  that  the  book  contains  contradio- 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century B.  0,  tory statcmentB ;  huttlieirargnmenfflhavebeen 

Even  before  his  birth  liis  mother  had  bound  answered  by  CarpzoTiiis,  Davidson  ("Biblical 

him  to  the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  con-  Hermeneutica"),     Hengstenberg,    Havernick, 

eequently  he  was  set  apart  from  his  early  youth  Welte,  Keil,  and  others, 

to  the  sei-vice  of  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  at  SAN  ANTONIO,  or  San  Antobio  db  Bbxae, 

Shiloli,  undo-  the  inunediat*  tutelage  of  the  the  capital  of  Bexar  oo.,  Texas,  on  one  of  the 

judge,  Eli.   He  soon  received  special  prophetic  head  Btreams  of  San  Antonio  river,  110  m.  S, 

messages  fl'om  God  to  his  people,  the  first  of  "W,  from  Austin;  pop,  in  1850,  3,488;  in  1860, 

which  concerned  the  doom  of  Eli's  apostate  8,274.    It  has  a  TJ.  8.  arsenal,  and  a  Methodist, 

house.    After  this  Samuel  disappears  from  his-  aPresbyterian,  and  2  Eoman  Catholic  clmrches. 

tory  until  20  years  after  the  death  of  Eli,  when  This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  several  battles, 

he  issued  a  manifesto,  inking  on  the  people  to  including  the  massacre  of  the  Texan  pati'iots 

remain  faithful  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Alamo  in  1838.    (See  Alamo.)    It  ia 

Jromising  them  speedy  deliverance  from  the  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  North  America,  and 

hilistioes.    At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  was  originally  settled  by  Spaniards. — The  San 

been  himself  elected  judge,  an  oiBce  which  he  Antonio  river  is  formed  by  the  Medina  and  8a- 

heldfor  about  20  years,  and  administered  with  lado  rivers,  about  15  m.  S,  E.  of  San  Antonio, 

great  energy,  restoring  everywhere  the  neg-  and  flows  into  Espiritn  Santo  bay  after  a  gen- 

leoted  national  worship.     The  Philistines,  the  eral  S.  E.  course  of  about  150  m. 

most  dangerous  foes  of  Israel,  were  routed,  SAN  AUGUSTINE,  an  E.  eo.  of  Tesas,  bor- 

and  did  not  recmit  their  strength  during  the  deredW.  by  Angelina  river  and  Attoyao  bayou, 

remainder  of  his  administration.     The  Amo-  anddrainedby theirbranches;  area, 530sq.m.; 

rites,  the  eastern  foes  of  larael,  also  remained  pop.  inl860,  4,094,of  whom  l,7l7w6reBlaves, 

at  peace  with  him.    His  dwelling  was  at  Ea-  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the  county  is  noted 

mah,  and  in  hia  old  age  he  appointed  two  of  for  its  fine  cotton.    The  productions  in  1860 

his  sons  deputy  judges   at  Beeraheba.     As  were  1,020  bales  of  cotton,  116,284  bushels  of 

they  "perverted  judgment  and  took  bribes,"  Indian  corn,  and  33,400  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 

the  people  became  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  a  capital,  San  Augustine  (pop.  1,600),  contains  a 

king.  Samuel,  with  great  reluctance,  at  length  university,  3  churches,  and  a  "ffesleyan  college, 

yielded  to  this  demand,  and  anointed  Saul  the  SAN  BERNARDINO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Oali- 

firat  king  of  Israel,    ffis  influence  in  state  af-  fornia,  bordering  on  New  Mexico,  bounded  E. 

iaks  continued  to  be  felt;  he  rebuked  Saul  on  pai-tly  by  the  Colorado  river  and  S.  W.  by  the 

several  occasions,  and  at  length,  by  divine  or-  coast  range  of  mountains,  and  drained  by  the 

der,  anointed  David  before  the  demise  of  Saul  Mohave  and  San  Bernardino  rivers;  area,  over 

as  second  king.    He  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  I8G0,  5,554.    The  sur- 

of  the  contest  between  Saul  and  David,  dying  face  is  in  many  parts  rough  and  mountainous, 

before  1060  B.  0.    According  to  Jewish  tradi-  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  fertUe.    Iron,  cop- 

taon,  he  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judces  per,  lead,   sUver,  and  quicksilver  are  found, 

and  ot  a  part  of  the  books  of  Samuel,    (bee  The  productions  in  1858  were  18,500  butihels 

Hebrews.)  of  wheat,  34,000  of  barley,  and  100,000  of  In- 

SAMUEL,  Books  of,  two  canonical  hooks  diancorn;  and  there  were  75,000  grape  vmes, 

of  the  Old  Testament,  anciently  reckoned  by  3  grist  mOls,  and  7  saw  mills.    Capital,  San  Ber- 

the  Jews  as  one  book.    The  present  division  nardino. 

into  two  books  dates  from  the  edition  of  tlie  SAN  BLAS,  a  seaport  town  of  Jalisco,  Mexi- 
Hebrew  Bible  by  Bomliei^,  and  is  derived  from  co,  onanisland  atthemouthof  the  Eio  Grande 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  ver-  de  Santiago,  87  m.  S.  W.  from  Tepic,  of  which 
sions  liiey  we  termed  the  1st  and  3d  boots  of  it  is  the  port ;  pop.  3,000.  The  harbor  is  in- 
Kmgs.  They  consist  of  8  connected  biogra-  different  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  In  1853 
phies,  those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David.  Ac-  the  arrfvalsof  vessels  amounted  to  33,331  tons, 
cording  to  an  ancient  opinion  the  first  24  chap-  SAN  DIEGO,  a  S.  co.  of  California,  bounded 
ters  were  written  by  Samuel,  the  rest  by  Na-  E.  by  the  Colorado  river,  separating  it  from 
than  and  Gad.  Erom  the  circumstance  that  New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by  the  Ba- 
the death  of  David  is  not  recorded,  though  his  cific ;  area,  13,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,826. 
last  words  are  given,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Itisintersectedby  the  coast  rangeof  mountains, 
the  books  must  have  been  composed  prior  to  The  soil  in  the  level  portion  is  rich ;  the  moun- 
the  monarch's  death,  or  at  least  about  that  pe-  tainous  regions  abound  in  valuable  timber,  and 
riod.  Other  passages,  however,  as  the  mention  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  coai  are  found, 
of  thekingdomof  Judah,pointtoalaterorigin.  The  productions  in  1858  were  60,000  bushels 
AH  the  modern  commentators  agree  that  in  the  of  barley,  10,500  of  wheat,  3,000  of  oats,  and 
compilation  of  the  books  of  Samuel  several  old-  20,000  lbs.  of  grapes. — San  Dibgo,  the  capital, 
er  books  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  author ;  is  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name ;  pop. 
but  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  these  about  2,000.  It  was  the  first  civilized  settle- 
sources  of  information  they  do  not  agree,  nient  in  California,  and  has  a  Eomaa  Catholic 
Some  writers,  as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Simon,  Le  church,  2  or  3  Protestant  churches,  and  a 
Olerc,  Eichhom,  Tlienius,  and  De  Wette,  have  prmting  office. 
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SAN"  FRANCISCO,  the  chief  city  of  Oali-  Portsmouth  square  is  in  front  of  the  city  hall, 
fornia.  capital  of  tlie  county  of  the  same  name,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  survey  of  the  city,  and 
and  the  principal  commercial  emporiam  on  the  is  2T5  feet  squwe.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
Paoifto  ooasf.  of  S"orth  America,  in  lat.  37°  46'  iron  fence,  is  covered  with  grass  plots,  and  haa 
N.,  long.  122°  33'  W. ;  pop,  in  1863,  34,870 ;  a  few  small  trees  and  a  marble  fountain.  Mont- 
in  1800,  according  to  the  census,  56,805,  thongii  gomei-y  street  contains  the  principal  sbopa,  and 
it  is  supposed  actually  to  have  amounted  to  is  the  fashionable  promenade ;  in  Front  street 
70,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  N.  E,  corner  of  a  are  the  large  importing  and  jobbing  houses ; 
peninsula  which  divides  the  bay  of  San  Fran-  Kearny,  Washington,  Sacramento,  Second, 
Cisco  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  peninsula  and  Third  are  the  principal  streets  for  retail 
13  18  m.  wide  at  the  base  and  6  m.  wide  at  trade;  Stockton,  Powell,  Mason,  Taylor,  Fol- 
its  N".  point.  The  city  stands  6  m.  from  the  eom,  and  Second  are  the  most  fishionable  for 
ocean,  on  the  E.  slope  and  at  the  base  of  high  residences;  and  Sacramento  between  Keamy 
hills.  In.  1846  these  hills  were  steep  and  cut  andDupont,  and  Dupont  between  Sacramento 
np  by  numerous  gullies,  and  the  low  ground  and  Pacific,  are  the  chief  resorts  for  Chinamen, 
at  their  base  was  narrow,  save  in  what  is  now  The  busiest  streets  are  paved  with  cobble- 
the  S.  part  of  the  city,  where  there  a  a  sto  s;  the  others  are  planked,  both  in  the 
oearfon  of  hilla  of  loose,  barren  sand  mp  nage  way  and  on  the  sidewalk.  These 
ble  for  loaded  wagons.  In  front  of  h  w  ks  are  mostly  of  fir,  from  3  to  8  inches 
of  Yerba  Buena,  as  it  was  o^Ied  p  k,  and  are  brought  ft-om  Humboldt  bay 
1847,  was  a  cove  extending  -J  m.  in  h  d  Puget  sound.  The  city  is  snpplied  with 
and  1  m.  wide,  between  the  project  g  p  g  made  from  imported  coal,  and  water  is 
of  land  known  as  Clark's  point  a  d  R  co  ght  by  two  aqueducts,  one  from  Loboa 
poiat,  which  formed  its  sides.  A  g  h  k,  5  m.  W.  of  the  city  hall,  the  other  fi-om 
front  line  of  this  cove  the  water  w  0  S  Mateo  creek,  20  m.  8.  There  are  3  omni- 
deep,  and  around  its  edges  there  w  m  b  routes  in  the  city,  and  a  railroad  3  m.  long, 
flats  which  were  bare  at  low  tide.  The  sa  d  —  the  S.  part  of  the  city,  8  m.  from  the  city 
ridges  have  been  cut  away,  the  gulli  h  are  the  buildings  of  the  old  mission  of 
lows  filled  up,  the  hills  cut  down,  and  the  cove  San  Francisco.  The  main  structure  is  the 
filled  in ;  and  where  large  ships  rode  at  anchor  church,  which  deserves  notice  only  as  a  relic 
in  1849  are  now  paved  streets.  The  country  of  early  times.  It  is  built  of  adobe  or  un- 
around  the  city  is  bare,  with  no  trees  and  lit-  burned  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1778.  Four 
tis  fertile  land  within  20  m.  The  greater  part  miles  W.  of  the  city  haU,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of 
of  the  peninsula  is  hilly,  and  unfit  for  cultiva-  the  Golden  Gate,  as  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of 
tion.  There  is  but  one  road  leading  out  of  the  San  Francisco  is  called,  is  Fort  point,  the  diief 
city,  and  the  traveller  does  not  reach  a  pleas-  defenceoftheentrance,whiohistherelm,wide. 
ant  landscape  until  he  is  13  m.  away  from  San  Aloatraz  island,  which  contains  another  ford- 
Francisco. — The  business  streets  are  built  up  flcation,  commanding  both  the  entrance  and 
densely,  but  beyoud  that  the  houses  are  scat-  city,  is  3  m.  N.  from  the  city  halh  Theprincipal 
tered  at  considerable  intervals,  and  the  settled  public  buildings  are  the  U.  8.  custom  house, 
part  of  the  city  may  be  said  to  cover  an  area  mint,  and  marine  hospital,  the  city  hall,  3 
of  9  square  miles.  In  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  theatres,  4  hospitals,  2  orphan  asylums,  and 
Is  Telegraph  hill,  394  feet  high ;  in  the  8.  one  convent.  The  city  hall  is  S  stories  high, 
"'  •■■■••'  "it-  and  on  the  W.  and  has  a  tasteful  front  of  yellow  sandstone: 
]he  densely  settled  it  was  built  for  a  theatre,  and  was  purchased 
1  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  by  the  city  in  1853  for  $300,000.  The  custom 
three  hills.  The  streets  ai'e  straight,  and  run  house  is  buiJt  on  made  ground,  where  the 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  old  sur-  waters  of  the  bay  foimerly  flowed,  and  stands 
vey  or  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  dii-ection  upon  piles,  which  were  driven  about  80  feeS 
of  the  streets  is  with  the  meridian,  and  at  through  soft  earth  to  reach  a  hard  bottom, 
right  angles  to  it;  the  width  of  most  of  the  The  foundation  of  the  building  cost  $360,000, 
streets  is  50  feet,  and  thA  size  of  the  blocks  is  and  the  whole  structure  $800,000.  The  me- 
373  by  413J  feet.  Each  block  is  composed  of  tropolitan  theatre  is  one  of  the  laj^st  and 
6  lots,  50  varaa  or  137i  feet  square,  the  survey  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind  in  tlie  United 
having  been  made  while  Mexican  law  and  States.  According  to  the  city  "Direofary" 
Spanish  measures  prevailed.  In  the  new  sur-  for  1860  there  were  in  the  middle  of  that  year 
vey,  separated  from  the  old  survey  by  Market  10,133  houses  in  the  city,  of  which  8,608  were 
street,  the  streets  run  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and  S.  of  wood,  1,461  of  brick,  47  of  iron,  6  of  adobe, 
E.  and  W.  W.,  and  are  82  feet  wide ;  the  hlocks  and  6  of  stone.  Three  were  of  6  stories,  46  of 
are  650  feet  square,  each  composed  of  4  lots,  4  stories,  414  of  8  stories,  5,794  of  2  stories, 
100  varas  or  376  feet  square.  There  are  13  and  8,967  of  1  stoi-y.  All  the  houses  of  5  and 
squares  reserved  for  public  use,  but  only  one  4  stories,  and  all  save  15  or  30  of  the  8  story 
of  them,  called  the  Plaza  or  Portsmouth  square,  buildings,  are  of  brick ;  but  the  great  m^'ority 
is  an  ornament  to  the  city;  the  others  are  of  those  of  3  stories,  and  nearly  all  of  1  story, 
either  bare,  covered  with  brush,  or  cultivated  are  of  wood.  One  honse  is  built  of  granite 
in  gardens  and  as  yet  closed  to  the  public  which  was  quarried  and  cat  in  China.    Many 
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of  the  briok  buildings  are  covered  with  mastic,  in  July  of  that  year  800  grog  shops,  S78  grocer- 
A  considei'able  proportion  of  the  brick  stores  ies,  288  lawyers,  376  tailor  shops  and  cfoihing 
are  fire-proof,  with  iron  doors  aiid  window  stores,  248  boarding  houses,  189  physicians, 
shutters,  and  roofs  of  brick  laid  in  mortar.  179  brokers,  150  butchers,  136  cigar  shops,  121 
— The  city  has  12  daily  and  12  weekly  news-  dry  goods  stores,  ISO  carpenter  rfiops,  95  bar- 
pBpei-s,  and  4  monthly  magazines.  Of  the  hers  and  hEur  dressers,  84  restanranta,  SS  lum- 
dailies,  7  are  published  in  the  morning  and  5  her  yards,  24  breweries,  17  banks,  and  8  assay 
in  the  afternoon ;  8  are  English,  2  French,  and  offices.— The  chief  bnsiness  of  the  city  is  com- 
2  Spanish.  Of  the  weeklies,  1  is  Methodist,  mercial.  The  principal  manufacturing  estab- 
1  Sonthern  Methodist,  1  Oongregationalist,  1  lishments  are  2  woollen  mills,  1  sugar  refinery, 
Roman  Catholic,  1  Jewish,  1  agrienltural,  1  1  rope  walk,  9  flonr  mills,  2  mills  for  cleansing 
military,  and  1  devoted  to  mining.  There  are  rice,  4  steain  saw  mills,  1  establishment  for 
25  churches,  viz, :  S  African,  1  Baptist,  1  Con-  making  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  8  iron 
gregational,  4  Episcopal,  3  Jewish,  4  Methodist,  fouiideries.  In  1800,  1,686  vessels  measuring 
8  Presbyterian,  6  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  TIni-  300,000  tons  entered  the  harbor,  325  fl'om 
tarian.  The  total  number  of  commnnicanta  in  foreign  ports,  1,281  from  American  ports  on 
the  Protestant  churches  is  about  1,000.  The  the  Pacific,  115  from  American  poi-ts  on  tie 
Chinese  Catholics  are  attended  by  a  priest  of  Atlantic,  and  IB  from  whaling  voyages.  The 
their  own  nation  educated  in  Rome.  There  exports  in  1860  amounted  to  abont  $50,000,000, 
are  36  common  schools,  sustained  entirely  by  of  which  $43,303,345.18  was  in  bullion,  $2,- 
pnblic  funds ;  and  during  the  year  ending  Jnly  500,000  in  wheat  and  fiour,  $416,000  in  silver 
1,  1860,  they  had  an  average  dwly  attendance  ore,  $316,000  in  quickalver,  $153,000  in  bar- 
of  2,830.  The  whole  number  of  children  in  ley,  $119,000  in  oats,  $94,000  in  timber,  and 
the  eity  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  is  7,776.  $30,000  in  wine.  Among  tlie  imports  of  the 
Of  the  26  schools,  one  is  a  high  sdiool,  anotlier  year  were  52,000  kegs  of  butter,  150,000  hoses 
a  school  for  pupils  of  Airican  blood,  one  for  of  candlSs,  60,000  boxes  of  soap,  60,000  boxes 
Ohioese  children,  and  3  evening  schools,  one  of  boots  and  shoes,  70,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
of  the  last  being  for  foreigners.  There  are  67  100,000  kegs  of  nails.  Of  timber,  75,618,947 
teachers,  the  piincipala  (men)  of  the  grammar  feet  were  discharged  at  the  wharfs,  86,237,000 
schools  receiving  $200  per  month,  the  first  as-  feet  from  Puget  sound,  32,603,000  feet  ftom 
sistants  (women)  $106,  and  the  second  Msist-  various  parts  of  Oalifomia,  and  6,488,947  from 
ants  $9B.  The  schools  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Columbia  river.  The  freights  paid  on 
anypublioschoolsin  the  United  States.  Their  goods  imported  amounted  to  $4,110,050.  Six: 
cost  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1861,  was  ocean  steomei-s,  most  of  them  measuring  3,000 
$114,000.  There  are  about  8,000  children  at-  tons  or  more,  are  employed  between  San  Fran- 
tending  private  schools.  The  Germans,  French,  cisoo  and  Panama,  leaving  each  port  3  times  a 
Swiss,  Italians,  Spanislt  Americans,  Scandi-  month.  Bteam  communication  between  San 
navians,  Illyrians,  German  Jews,  Polish  Jews,  Francisco,  Pori^land,  Yietoria,  and  Olympia  is 
and  Irish  have  each  a  mutual  benevolent  soci-  maintained  by  3  ocean  steamera.  One  ocean 
ety.  The  Chinese  have  8  or  4  societies  which  steamer  runs  to  Mazatlan,  and  2  run  to  San  Pe- 
take  care  of  tlieiv  own  sick.  The  German  and  dro  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Four  steam 
French  benevolent  societies  have  each  a  hos-  ferry  boats  run  to  Oakland,  and  steamboats 

Sital.  The  masons,  odd  fellows,  and  indepen-  run  to  Sonoma,  Napa,  Suisrai,  Alviso,  Petalmna, 
ent  order  of  knights  have  lodges  in  San  Fran-  Sacramento,  and  Stockton. — The  local  govom- 
Cisco  i  the  odd  fellows  have  a  large  hall,  and  ment  of  the  city  and  county  is  under  the 
the  masons  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  chai-ge  of  a  board  of  supervisors  and  a  mayor, 
fine  building,  the  upper  paii  of  which  is  to  be  with  powers  veiy  closely  restricted.  The 
occupied  by  lodges.  There  is  no  almshouse  in  annual  expenses  of  the  city  government  are 
San  Francisco,  nor  is  there  any  public  pro-  about  $700,000,  of  which  about  $800,000 
vision  for  paupers,  who  are  few  in  number,  goes  to  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  a 
Persons  are  sometimes  seen  begging,  but  it  is  debt  of  $3,000,000.  The  assessed  value  of 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  there  are  property  in  the  eity  is  $36,000,000,  and  the 
no  genuine  beggars  in  the  city.  There  is  a  total  direct  tax  for  the  year  1861  was  $3.85  per 
city  hospital,  which  during  the  year  ending  cent,  on  the  assessed  valnation  of  the  taxable 
July  1,  1881,  hod  an  average  daily  number  of  property. — The  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
160  patients,  and  was  maintained  for  the  year  Assisi,  freqaently  called  the  mission  Dolores, 
atanespenseof  $88,501.— Detailsof  the  census  was  founded  Oct.  S,  1776,  by  two  Franciscan 
of  1880  have  not  been  pubhshed;  of  the  esti-  monks,  Francisco  Palou  and  Benito  Oambon, 
matednumberof  70,000  inhabitants,  40,000  are  both  natives  of  Spain.  Their  establishment 
probably  Americans,  12,000  Irish,  5,000  Ger-  grew,  and  in  1825  it  had  76,000  head  of  neat 
mans,  4,000  British,  8,000  French,  and  3,000  cattle,  79,000  sheep,  8,084  horses,  18,000  bush- 
Ohinamen.  Tlie  number  of  Spanish  Americans  els  of  wheat  and  barley,  merchandise  worth 
is  small.  Among  tlie  Chinese  there  are  veiy  $85,000,  $35,000  in  cash,  and  about  1,800  In- 
few  women.  There  are  probably  3  adult  men  dians.  For  58  years  the  missionaries  had  com- 
in  the  city  to  one  adult  woman.  The  city  plete  control  of  the  mission,  and  it  prospered 
"  Directory"  for  1860  reported  that  there  were  without  interruption  until  in  1884  the  missions 
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of  California  wero  seenlarized  and  given  over  SAN"  JACINTO,  a  river  of  Texas,  rising  in 

to  oivil  officers.     Their  downfall  was  tiien  most  Walker  co.  and  flowing  8.  S.  E.  into  San  Ja- 

rapid.    In  a  few  years  nothing  remained  save  cinto  hay,  an  arm  of  Galveston  hay ;  length 

the  adohe  huildinga,  and  they  would  not  have  ahout  100  m.,  of  which  45  m.  are  navigahlo. 

heen  left  if  any  profit  could  have  been  made  It  is  very  deep,  pure,  and  clear.     Near  the 

by  carrying  tliem  away.    One  of  the  first  effects  mouth  of  this  river,  on  April  21,1836,  was 

of  the  new  pohcy  of  Heeulariaing  the  missions,  fought  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  decided 

placing  the  country  under  the  control  of  the  the  independence   of   Texas.     (See  Hodston, 

civil  powers,  and  encouraging  oolonization,tt'a3  Sam.) 

the  establishment  of  the  village  of  Terba  Bne-  SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  river  of  Oaiifomia,  wliieh 
na,  which  w'as  situated  near  the  present  sit©  of  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountama  and  flows 
the  city  halL  The  first  house  was  erected  in  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  its  confiuence  with  tha 
1835,  and  others  followed  slowly.  The  first  outlet  of  Lake  Tulai-e,  and  thenoe  N.  W.,  re- 
survey  of  streets  and  town  lots  was  made  in  ceiving  numerons  tributaries  from  the  Sierra 
1839.  A  small  trade  was  done  in  exporting  Nevada,  to  tiie  Sacramento  river,  which  it  joins 
hides,  selling  wheat  to  the  Eussians,  furnishing  about  50  m.  from  San  Francisco  bay.  Its  prin- 
supplies  to  whalers,  and  trading  with  the  ran-  oipal  tributaries  are  the  Mariposa,  Merced,  Tuo  • 
cJieroa  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  few  vessels  lumne,  Stanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Mokelumne 
entered  the  harbor,  and  those  which  came  usu-  rivers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  350  m.,  and 
ally  anchored  either  at  Saneelito  or  near  the  it  is  navigable  for  lai-ge  vessels  to  Stooliton, 
presidio  or  fort.  In  midsnmmer  of  18i6  an  and  for  smaller  craft  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tuo- 
American  man-of-war  entered  the  harbor,  and  lumne  river. 

took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  SAN  JOAQUIN,  a  middle  co.  of  California, 
United  States.  The  town  was  known  only  sa  intersected  by  the  Ban  Joaquin  river,  bounded 
Yerba  Buena  until  Jan.  30,  1847,  when  the  N.  by  the  Mokelumne  and  9.  E.  by  the  Stanis- 
ayuntamiento  or  town  council  changed  it  to  laus;  area,  1,463  scj,  la.;  pop.  in  i860,  0,43i. 
San  Francisco,  In  tlienest  monthacensuswas  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  about  420  sq.  m, 
taken,  and  showed  a  population  of  459  persons,  being  swamp  and  the  rest  upland.  The  pro- 
Gold  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  ductions  in  1855  were  800,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
thetownwasdeaertedbymanyofitsmhabitanffl  600,000  of  bailey,  40,600  of  oats,  16,730  tons 
from  June  to  October ;  but  the  return  of  the  of  hay,  49,733  lbs.  of  wool,  42,043  of  butter, 
adventurers  in  the  autumn,  the  arrival  of  others  and  28,000  of  cheese.  There  were  8  grist  mills 
from  abroad,  the  increase  of  shipping,  the  abun-  (6  njnniog  by  steam),  3  saw  mills,  and  5  tan- 
dance  of  money,  and  the  profits  of  trade  soon  neries.  Capital,  Stockton, 
built  up  a  city,  and  in.I849  San  Fi-ancisco  had  SAN  JOS£,  the  capital  of  Santa  Olara  co., 
become  a  great  centre  of  commerce.  Such  Oal.,  and  formerly  of  the  state,  50  m.  S.  E.  from 
rapidity  of  growth  was  never  before  seen.  SanFi'ancisco;  pop.  about3,000.  Itissituated 
But  the  houses  were  crowded  together  and  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  7  m.  from  tlie  head  of 
built  of  combiistible  materials,  and  several  San  Francisco  bay,  on  which  it  has  many  small 
great  fires  occurred;  the  first  was  on  Dec.  24,  vessels.  It  has  two  newspapers.  The  New 
1849,  and  the  estimated  loss  was  |1,000,000;  Almaden  quicksilver  mines  are  near  this  place 
tlie  next  was  on  May  4,  18S0,  loss  $3,000,000;  to  the  8. 

the  third  on  June  14  of  the  same  year,  loss  SAN  JOS£,  the  capital  of  Costa  Eica,  Oen- 

$3,000,000;  the  fourth  on  May  3,  1851,  loss  tral  America,  wtuated  on  the  river  Oartago, 

$7,000,000 ;  the  fifth  on  June  33,  1851,  loss  248  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Panama;  pop.  10,000.    It 

$3,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $16,000,000  lost  contiins  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 

by  fire'within  18  months  in  a  city  whose  popu-  the  governmental  buil^ngs,  and  the  trade  of 

lation  did  not  then  exceed  80,000.    These  Atob  the  city  is  active  and  important.    It  owes  its 

scarcely  inten'upted  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  or^n  to  the  earthquakes  which  nearly  de- 

30  great  was  its  business.     Its  growth  contin-  Btroyed  the  neighboring  town  of  Cartago  70 

ned  to  advance  until  Jan.  1854,  when  a  decline  years  ago.    It  is  built  on  table  land  at  an  ele- 

commenced,  and  the  value  of  land  continued  vation  of  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

to  fall  until  Aug.  1858,  when  it  again  began  to  Its  seaport  is  Punta  Ai-enas  on  the  gulf  of  Ni- 

rise,  and  the  second  era  of  prosperity  is  not  coya. 

yet  at  an  end.    The  importations  of  grain,  SAN  JUAN  DE  NIOAEAGUA,  Saw  Jpak 

flour,  salt  meats,  and  vegetables,  which  in  1853  del  Noete,  orGsEyiowH,  aport  of  Nicaragua, 

amounted  to  $14,000,000,  had  fallen  in  1857  to  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  San  Juan,  on  the 

$1,500,000,  because  these  things  were  now  pro-  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10"  66'  N.,  long.  83°  45' 

duced  at  home ;  so  that,  Uiough  much  money  "W. ;  pop.  about  600.    It  derives  its  chief  im- 

was  saved  to  the  state,  the  commerce  of  the  portance  from  being  the  principal  port  of  Nica- 

ohief  port  sufiered  severely.     In  1851  and  1856.  ragua  on  its  E.  coast,  and  from  being  tlie  only 

in  consequence  of  the  bad  management  of  the  possible  terminus,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  for  the 

municipal  government  and  the  corrupt  adminis-  proposed  interoceanio  canal  by  way  of  the  riv- 

tration  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  people  organ-  cr  San  Juan  and  the  Nicaraguan  lakes.    It  was 

izod  a  vigilance  committee,  and  executed  several  made  a  port  of  entry  by  the  king  of  Sptun  in 

criminals.    (See  Caufoehia.)  1796,  and  was  continued  as  such  under  the  re- 
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publics  of  Central  America  and  Nicaragna  nn-  from  Zacateeas,  and   190  m,  W.  from  Tam- 

til  Jan.  1848,  when  it  was  occupied  by  a  British  pico;  pop.  33,681.     It  baa  6  handsome  chnrch- 

ftirce  under  pretence  tiiat  it  belonged  to  the  so  es,  3  convents,  a  hospital,  a  government  boose, 

called  Moaquito  kingdom.    In  1853,  after  the  andseveralsolioois,andnianufactoriesof shoes, 

establishment  of  the  Nicari^a  transit,  the  cit-  hats,  and  hardware.    Some  trade  in  the  above 

izena  declared  it  a  free  city,  and  oreanized  a  roentioned  articles  is  carried  on  with  theneigh- 

manicipal  government,  w^hich  it  still  retains,  boring  states,  and  in  foreign  imports  from  the 

aithougli  by  the  treaty  negotiated   between  port  of  Tampico. 

Mearagoa  and  Great  Britain  in  1860  it  is  se-  SAN  MARINO,  a  republic  in  N.  E.  Italy, 

oared  to  Nicaragua.    It  was  bombarded  and  the  smallest  and  oldest  state  in.  Europe ;  area, 

burned  by  a  naval  force  of  the  United  States  24  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  8,000.     It  is  surroundn 

in  1853,  on  a  charge  that  its  inhabitants  had  ed  by  the  former  papal  provinces  of  Forii  and 

infringed  the  rights  of  the  transit  company.  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  is  entirely  mountainous,  and 

Since  then  the  harbor  has  become  so  choked  has  4  or  6  villages.    It  was  settled  in  469  by 

with  sand  as  to  be  valueless.  Marinas,  a  Dalmatian  hermit,  who,  obtaining 

8AN  JUAiT  DE  POETO  EICO,  a  fortified  a  grant  of  tei-ritory,  was  joined  by  others,  and 

city  of  Porto  Rieo,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  established  a  community  whose  independence 

on  a  small  island  off  the  N.  coast,  in  lat.  18°  29  baa  remained  nndisturbed  through  all  subse- 

N.,  long.  66°  7' 3"  W.;  pop.  11,000.    The  pub-  quent  changes  in  Europe.    The  legislature  con- 

lio  builoinga  are  the  old  government  house,  the  sists  of  a,  council  of  60,  taten  equally  from  the 

royal  military  hospital,  the  bishop's  palace  and  ranks  of  noblea,  bui^sses,  and  small  proprie- 

seminary,   a  taigo  cathedral,  an  arsenal,  ous-  tors,  and  appointed  for  life  by  the  ooiineiilovs 

tom  house,  city  hall,  &c.  themselves.    An  executive  body  of  12  is  seleot- 

BAS  JTJAN  DEL  SUE,  a  port  of  Mcaragna,  ed  from  this  number ;  two  presidents  {capi- 

Meridional  depai'tment,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  tmii  reggenti)  are  chosen  every  6  months,  and 

24  m.  S.  W.  from  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  of  justice  is  administered  by  two  foreign  ma^a- 

whioh  it  is  the  nearest  harbor.    It  was  at  one  fa-atea  appointed  for  3  years.     The  republic 


time  the  western  terminus  of  the  Nioar^ua  produces  wine,  ailk,  and  fruits. — Sak  Maeiko, 

interoceanic  transit  route.  the  capital  (pop.  6,000),  is  situated  on  the  snm- 

SAN  JUAN  EIVEE-    See  Nicaeagita.  mit  of'a  rugged  mountain,  and  contains  a  cabi- 

8AN  LTTOAE  DE  BAEEAMEDA,  a  city  of  net  of  antiquities,  a  theatre,  2  convents,  a  town 

Andalusia,  Spain,  18  m,  N.  from  Oadiz,  on  the  honse,  and  a  statne  in  memory  of  Marinus. 

left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  In  lat.  36°  45'  SAN  MATEO,  a  W.  co.  of  Oal..  bordering  on 

N.,  long.  6°  21'  W. ;  pop.  16,861.    It  was  taken  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  N,  E.  by  the  bay  of 

from  the  Moors  in  1264,  and  is  tie  residence  San  Francisco;  area,  300  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 

of  the  captain-general  of  Andalnaia.    Colum-  3,314.    The  snrfaoe  ia  hilly  and  w^ell  timbered, 

bus  made  his  third  voyage  from  this  place,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1858 

May  30,  1498.  were  150,000  bushels  of  wheat,  200,000  of  bar- 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  a  8.  "W.  co.  of  Oalifor-  ley,  10,000  of  oats,  179,620  of  potatoes,  and 

nia,  bonnded  W.  by  the  Pacific  and  E.  by  the  13,000  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  10  sawmills 

Coast  range,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  and  2  shingle  &ctories.    Coal  of  excellent  qnal- 

of  Salinas  or  Buenaventura  river ;  area,  about  ity  is  found,  and  there  are  mineral  springs  of 

8,000  sq.m.;  pop.  in  I860,   1,782.     The  sur-  sulphur  and  iron.     Capital,  Redwood  City, 

face  is  partly  mountainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.  SAN  MIGUEL,  a  city  of  San  Salvador,  Oen-  ■ 

Gold,  silver,  coal,  and   limestone  are  fovmd ;  tral  America,  capital  of  a  department  of  the 

tliere  are  bituminous  springs,  and  a  celebrated  same  name,  aituated  in  a  broad  and  fertile 

warm  sulphnr  spring.  The  productions  in  1858  plain,  in  lat.  13°  25'  N.,  long.  88°  15'  yf. ;  pop. 

were  15,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  10,000  of  in  1869, 19,700.    It  b  the  seat  of  commercefor 

barley,  and  there  were  10,000  grape  vines,  the  port  of  La  Union,  and  the  most  important 

CapiUl,  San  Luis  Obispo.  trading  town  in  Central  America.    The  great 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  a  state  of  Mexico,  fair  of  La  Paa  held  here  every  year  attracts  as 
bounded  N.  E.  by  New  Leon,  E.  by  Tamau-  many  as  15,000  sti'angers,  and  business  to  the 
lipas  and  Vera  Cruz,  S.  by  Queretaro  and  amount  of  $2,000,000iathentransacted.  Abont 
Guanajuato,  and  V.  and  N.  W.  by  Zacateeas ;  5  m.  W.  of  the  city  is  a  volcano  of  the  same 
area,  27,194  sq.  m. ;  pop.  890,860.  In  the  S.  name,  6,680  feet  in  height,  rising  abruptly 
E.  the  surface  is  flat,  but  in  other  directions  from  the  plain.  It  sends  out  constantly  great 
it  becomes  broken  and  hilly,  terminating  in  volumes  of  smoke,  and  vast  fissures  occasion- 
mountains  and  a  high  table  land  in  the  W.  ally  open  in  its  sides,  from  which  flow  currents 
The  most  important  i-ivers  are  the  Santander  of  lava  to  a  distance  in  some  instances  of  6  or 
and  Tampico.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  7  miles.  One  of  these  lateral  eruptions  took 
and  barley  are  raised,  and  great  numbers  of  place  in  1848,  and  another  in  1865. 
cattle  are  reared.  There  are  several  copper  SAN  MIGUEL,  Evaeistb,  a  Spanish  general, 
mines.  The  manufactures  include  woollen  and  born  in  the  Astarias  in  1780.  He  entered  the 
cotton  goods,  glass,  leather,  earthenware,  and  army  in  1808,  became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
hardware. — San  Litis  Potosi,  the  capital,  is  on  the  success  of  the  liberals  was  elected  a 
situated  6,360  feet  above  the  sea,  93  m.  S.  E.  member  of  the  cortes  from  Cadiz.    After  the 
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and  at  thia  time  composed  the  "  Hymn  ofEiego, 
oneof  the  most  celebrated  of  the  national  songs 
of  Spain.  Exiled  to  Zamora  in  1831,  and  re- 
called on  the  reestabliahraent  of  the  liberala  in 
1832,  he  was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
rejoined  the  anny  on  the  French  invasion,  and 
in  1823,  in  an  engagement  with  the  French 
cavalry,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  released  soon  after,  on  the  condition  of 
expatriatinK  himself,  and  resided  in  England 
till  1834.  tfiider  the  proclamation  of  a  general 
amnesty,  he  then,  returned,  was  appointed  mili- 
tary governor  of  Aragon,  and  elected  to  the 
cortes,  and  maintained  his  position  amid  all  the 
changes  of  the  following  10  years.  He  opposed 
alike  the  regency  of  Espartero  and  the  dicta- 
torships of  Narvaez  and  San  Lnis.  In  Jnly, 
1854,  he  was  made  preaident  of  the  revolution- 
ary junta  of  Madi'id.  The  qneea  appointed  him 
captain-general  of  the  city  and  minister  of  war, 
and  for  some  time  he  was  provisional  president 
of  the  eortes.  Since  1857  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  He  has  written  a  "  Narra- 
tive of  the  Expedition  of  Eiego"  (Paris,  1820), 
"Elements  of  the  Art  of  War"  (3  vols.  8vo., 
London,  1826),  and  "  The  Civil  war  in  Spain" 
(Madrid  and  Paris,  1836). 

SAW  PATRICIO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
W.  E.  by  the  Aransas  river,  S.  W.  by  the  Nueces, 
and  S.  by  tJie  gulf  of  Mexico;  area,  2,720  aq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  620,  of  whom  9B  were  slaves. 
In  the  N".  the  land  is  elevated  and  broken,  and 
in  the  S.  level  and  fertile.   Capital,  San  Patricio. 

SAsr  PETE,  a  CO.  of  Utah  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Eocky  to  the  Wahsotch  monn- 
tnins;  area,  over  30,000  sq.  m.;  pop  in  1850, 
363.  It  is  crossed  near  the  centre  by  Green 
and  Grand  rivers,  and  the  Utah  river  rises  m 
its  N.  W.  corner.    Capital,  Mauli. 

SAN  SABA,  a  N.  W.  Co.  of  Texas,  formed 
since  1850,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Ciilorado, 
and  intersected  by  the  San  Saba  river,  area, 
about  600  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1860,  913,  of  whom 
89  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  partly  monn 
tainous.  There  are  sulphnr  springs  m  the 
S.  E.  part.    Capital,  San  Saba. 

SAN"  SALVADOR,  a  repnblio  of  Central 
America,  between  lat.  18°  and  14°  10'  W.,  and 
long.  87°  and  90'  W.  It  is  bounded  H".  and  E. 
by  Honduras,  8.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  TV, 
by  Guatemala;  area,  about  9,600  sq.  m.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  departments- 
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of  Fonseca,  La  Libertad,  and  Acajutla.  The 
last  two  however  are  nnprotected,  and  derive 
their  importance  from  their  proximity  to  the 
cities  of  San  Salvador  and  Sonsonate,  Along 
the  coast  there  is  a  belt  of  low,  rich,  alluvial 
land,  varying  in  width  from  10  to  20  m. ;  be- 
yond which,  and  presenting  an  abrupt  face  sea- 
ward, rises  a  broad  platean  or  coast  range  with 
an  average  elevation  of  abont  3,000  feet.  Be- 
tween this  range  and  the  great  chain  of  the 
Cordilleras,  which  bounds  the  republic  on  the 
N.,  lies  a  broad  fertile  volley  ft'om  20  to  30  in. 
wide  and  more  than  100  m.  long,  drained  by 
the  river  Lempa,  A  considerable  basin  is  also 
formed  by  a  system  of  small  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  western  part  of  the  republic,  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcano  of  Santa  Alia,  and  fell  into  the 
sea  near  the  port  of  Ao^ntla ;  and  another  and 
still  lai-ger  bo^  ia  that  of  the  Eio  San  Mignel 
in  the  E.,  separated  only  by  detached  moun- 
tains from  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  The  Eio  Paza 
or  Pazaca,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
republic  and  Guatemala,  and  the  Eio  San  Mi- 
guel, are  the  only  remaining  streams  of  impor- 
tance. San  Salvador  has  two  considerable 
lakes,  one  in  the  N.  W.  pai-t  of  the  state  called 
Guya,  and  another  very  nearly  in  its  centre, 
named  Ilopango  or  Cojutepeqne.  The  former 
is  about  90  m.  in  oircnmference,  and  abounds 
in  fish,  the  traffic  in  which  ia  a  source  of  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  people  on  its  shores. 
According  to  tradition,  the  lake  was  formed  by 
an  eruption  of  the  neighboring  volcanoes  of  San 
Diego  and  Masatepeque,  On  one  of  the  islands 
of  Uiis  lake  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  ab- 
original town,  called  Zacapnla.  Lake  Ilopango 
contains  a  species  of  small  fish  called  mujarras, 
highly  prized  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  ("See  Ilopango.)  Sixteen  volcanoes 
crown  the  plateau  oi  coast  range,  extending 
nearly  m  a  right  line  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.,  as 
follows 
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Only  those  of  Iziico  and  San  Miguel  are  ac- 
tive. There  are  also  some  others  of  less  note, 
beside  numerous  extinct  craters,  some  of  which 
are  filled  with  water,  and  various  volcanic 
vents  called  ij^kmilloa-  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  that  of  San  Vicente,  at  the  B".  base 
of  the  volcano  of  the  same  name,  whidi  throws 
out  hot  water,  steam,  and  smoke,  with  a  loud 
nois  .  Near  the  frontiers  of  Guatemala,  in 
the  eighborhood  of  the  town  of  Ahuaohapan, 
a  e  remarkable  hot  springs  called  ausoleg, 
wh  ch  emit  a  dense  white  steam  from  a  semi- 
flu  d  mass  of  mud  and  water,  throwing  to  the 
sn  face  large  bubbles  S  or  4  feet  high.  The 
ed  ment  deposited  from  these  springs,  in  the 
f  rra  of  a  fine  clay,  is  of  various  shades,  and 
wa.  used  by  the  Indiana  to  color  their  potterj. 
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— San  Salvador  is  essentiaUy  an  agricultural  groesandmnlattoeaiainaigmficaiit.  The  Costa 
state.  The  basin  of  the  riper  San  iUguel,  that  del  Balaimo  is  entirely  inhabited  h  j  Indiana, 
of  Sonaonate,  and  the  valley  proper  of  the  who  also  greatly  preponderate  in  the  district 
Jjempa,  as  also  the  alluvions  bordering  on  the  of  Izalco,  and  in  the  department  of  La  Paz, 
Pacific,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Aronnd  hetween  the  volcano  of  San  Vicente  and  the 
the  hay  of  Jiqnilisco  and  the  poi-t  of  La  Liber-  sea.  These  are  all  of  the  Nahnatl  or  Aztec 
tad  cotton  has  been  cultivated  with  saccesa ;  atock,  and  were  tnown  to  the  conquerors  as 
but  up  to  thia  time  the  principal  prodncte  of  Pipils.  Tliey  retain  the  Nalinatl  language, 
the  state  have  been,  in  the  order  of  their  im-  very  alightly  modified  from  that  which  waa 
portance,  indigo,  augar,  and  maize.  Indigo  is  spoken  on  the  plains  of  Anahuac.  On  tlie 
produced  from  an  indigenous,  triennial  plant,  Balaam  coast  they  preserve  tJieir  primitive 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  jiguilite.  (See  habita  and  modes  of  life,  in  great  part  their 
JiQUiLrrK.)  The  amount  of  indigo  produced  ancient  forms  of  government,  and  also  some 
in  the  repnbhc  ranges  from  8,000  to  13,000  of  their  heathen  rites,  though  they  profess  to 
ceroons,of  1501ba.each,annaQlly.  Theamount  be  Eoman  Catholics.  Under  the  conatitntion 
exported  in  1858  was  10,903  ceroons,  and  iu  of  the  state  they  are  entitled  to  equal  polittcal 
1859 11,957  eeroona,  valned  at  $l,Te2,080.  The  rights  with  the  other  inhabitants ;  but  on  the 
sugar  of  San  Salvador  is  of  fine  quality,  with  occasion  of  every  general  election  they  depute 
remarkably  large  and  hard  crystals,  from  an  one  of  their  old  men  to  visit  the  capital,  and 
indigenous  variety  of  cane,  bnt  it  is  chiefly  inquire  of  the  actual  government  for  whom  to 
naed  for  home  eonsnmption.  The  exportation  cast  their  votes. — The  trade  of  San  Salvador  is 
for  1859  was  8,702,800  lbs.  Cacao  was  an-  chiefly  carried  on  bymeansoffMrs  established 
ciently  grown  in  larpe  quantities  near  the  by  the  government  in  convenient  parts  of  the 
cities  of  Sonsonate  and  San  Vicente,  and  had  state.  The  principal  are  held  at  Ohalatenango, 
great  fame  throughout  idl  Spanish  America;  San  Vicente,  and  San  MfeneL  The  last  named 
but  its  cultivation  is  now  inaigniflcant.  To-  is  the  most  important.  It  continues  about  two 
baeoo  of  good  quality  is  produced  for  domeatic  weeks,  and  atti'acts  bnyera  from  nearly  every 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  republic ;  and  maize,  and  port  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  f  I'om  Eng- 
in  the  more  elevated  grounds  wheat,  barley,  land,  Germany,  France,  Itaiy,  and  the  United 
potatoes,  and  other  fruits  of  the  temperate  States,  Almost  the  only  pi-odnct  given  in  ex- 
zone,  are  cultivated  in  ^reat  perfection.  That  cliange  for  foreign  mei-chandise  is  indigo, 
pariiof  the  coast  extendmg  from  Ac^utla  to  La  The  imports  of  the  state  for  the  year  1B69 
libertad  is  known  as  Costa  del  Balsimo,  from  amounted  to  $1,306,278,  and  the  exports  to 
the  circnmstance  that  here  is  produced  the  bal-  $1,991,650. — The  constitution  confers  the  right 
sam  of  Peru.  (See  Balsam.) — The  geological  of  voting  on  all  male  citizens  over  31  years 
conditions  of  San  Salvador  preclude  the  exist-  of  Dgc ;  but  this  idght  is  forfeited  by  all  who 
ence  of  the  precious  metals,  except  in  those  are  without  a  legal  occupation,  who  become 
portiona  of  the  state  bordering  on  Honduras,  domestic  servants,  who  enter  the  serrice  of  a 
Here,  but  particularly  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  foreign  power,  who  are  of  notoriously  bad 
republic,  in  the  department  of  San  Miguel,  are  character,  who  contract  debts  fraudulently,  or 
rich  silver  mines,  of  which  that  of  Tabanco  is  who  owe  money  past  due  to  the  atate.  Foreign- 
most  celebrated.  The  ores  ai'C  what  are  called  ers  can  become  naturalized  after  5  years'  resi- 
"  lead  ores,"  eaaly  worked,  and  yield  from  47  dence,  or  at  the  end  of  3  years  in  case  of  con- 
to  3,537  oz.  to  the  ton.  Hear  the  village  of  trading  maniage  with  a  native.  Wo  ecclesias- 
Fetapa,  in  the  department  of  Santa  Atla,  are  tic  can  hold  any  government  office,  and  mili- 
mines  of  iron,  which  produce  a  remavl^bly  tary  men  whOe  in  active  service  are  precluded 
pure  and  malleable  metal,  capable  of  conver-  from  discharging  any  civil  or  political  fhnc- 
sion  into  fine  steel.  The  amount  smelted  does  tion.  The  president  must  be  not  less  than  33 
not  however  exceed  700  tons  per  annum,  years  of  age  and  not  over  60,  and  must  possess 
Brown  coal  occurs,  particularly  in  the  valley  property  to  the  value  of  $8,000;  a  senator 
■of  the  Lempa.— The  climate  of  San  Salvador  is  must  be  80  years  of  age,  with  property  to  the 
generally  s^ubrious,  although  its  temperature,  amount  of  $4,000;  a  representative  23  years 
■owing  to  its  less  average  elevation,  is  probably  of  age,  with  property  valned  at  $500.  The 
higher  than  that  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  legislature  consists  of  two  chambei's,  a  senate 
Costa  Eica.  The  heat  ia  never  oppressive,  ex-  and  house  of  representatives,  and  its  sessions 
cept  at  a  few  points  near  the  coast.  The  aea-  are  limited  to  40  days.  The  house  is  elected 
sons  are  well  defined,  the  wet  season  commen-  annually,  the  senate  one  half  every  second 
cing  in  May  and  terminating  in  November,  year.  The  president  must  have  an  absolnte 
During  the  reat  of  the  year  the  sky  ia  cloudless  minority  of  the  popular  vote ;  if  no  candidate 
And  serene,  the  amount  of  rain  fdl  being  less  receives  this,  the  legislature  chooses  between 
than  in  any  of  the  adjacent  states. — Of  the  to-  the  two  candidates  having  the  highest  number 
tal  population  of  San  Salvador,  probably  one  of  votes.  His  term,  by  the  act  of  Jan.  24, 1859, 
fifth  are  whites,  or  have  a  preponderance  of  ia  for  6  years,  and  he  cannot  he  elected  for  two 
white  blood ;  one  third  are  pure  Indians,  and  consecutive  terms.  Each  department  has  a 
the  remainder  ladings  or  persona  of  mixed  governor,  whose  term  is  for  3  years.  The 
white  and  Indian  blood.    The  number  of  no-  standing  anny  of  the  state  is  limited  to  2,000 
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men. — The  Soman  Oatbolio  religion  is  that  dor  was  the  last  to  resnrfie  aa  independent 

recognized  by  the  atate,  but  the  private  ezer-  Boyereignty,  nor  was  it  until  18S6  that  it  totik 

cise  of  all  other  forms  of  worahip  is  gaaranteed  the  title  of  a  republic.    In  ail  the  commotious 

bylaw.    Education  is  better  fostered  than  ia  which  have  harassed  Central  Amenci,   S\n 

soma  of  the  ne^hboring  republics,  and  every  Salvador,  from  its  geographical  poortion  and 

village  of  50  inhabitants  is  required  to  support  political  tendencies,  has  been  obliged  to  take 

a  public  school;  but  tliis  regulation  is  often  an  active  part;  but  iM  influence  has  alwa\a 

evaded.    There  are  select  or  high  schools  in  been  in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 

several  of  the  principal  towns,  aad  there  is  a  SAN  SALVADOE,  the  capital  of  the  repnb- 

aniversity  in  the  cai>ital,  which  is  veiy  well  lie  of  tie  same  name,  situated  near  the  fc   base 

endowed  by  tlie  atate.     The  revenues  of  San  of  the  voloano  of  San  Salvador ;  pop    about 

Salvador  are  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  15,000.    It  was  founded  by  Jorge  de  Alvarado 

stamped  paper,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  gov-  in  1528,  at  a  place  about  0  leagues  N.  of  its 

ernment  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  oSfiwrdliemte  present  site,  called  Las  Bermudas,  and  was  re- 

'—m).    The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  moved  to  the  spot  it  now  occupies  in  1539, 

-  ""  """'  '"  -  Under  the  crown  it  was  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  afterward  of  the  republic  of  Centi-al 
Ainerica«ntil  its  dissolution  in  1839.  In  1858 
it  contained  about  30,000  inhabitants,  a  large 
and   beautiful  cathedral,  8  other  ohnrches,  a 

university,  a  female  seminary,  several  hospitals, 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  state  is  only  the  pro-  and  two  considerable  aqueducts  for  aHppijm| 

portion  of  the  federal  debt  of  the  old  republio  the  dty  with  water.    Its  trade  was  large  and 

of  Central  America,  which  it  assumed  when  increasing.    On  the  night  of  April  16,  1854,  it 

the  republio  broke  up  in  1839,  amounting  to  waa  completely  destroyed  by  an  eai-thc[«ake, 

$320,000,  with  accumulated  interest.— The  ab-  and  about  100  lives  were  lost.    A  new  city 

original  name  of  San  Salvador  was  Ouaoatlan,  waa  laid  out  by  the  government,  10  m.  neai-er 

a  Nahnati  word  signifying  land  of  riches.    The  the  sea,  and  called  Nuevo  San  Salvador;  but  so 

early  chroniolers  deaoribe  the  country  as  one  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  preferred 

of  the  best  peopled  in  all  America,  with  large  to  rebuild  their  ruined  houses,  that  in_  Jan. 

towns  well  built,  and  in  all  respects  equal  to  1855,  the  legislature  reinstated  tlie  oid  city  as 

those  of  Mexico.    It  waa  reduced,  after  much  the  seat  of  government, 

hai-d  fighting,  by  Pedro  de  Alvui-ado,  the  lien-  SAH"  SALVADOE,  Guanahani,  or  Oat  Isl- 

tenant  of  Oortes,  in   1624,  and  in   1528   his  ask,  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Bahama 

brother  Joi^e  de  Alvarado  Iwd  the  foundation  group,  28  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Eleuthera,  46  in. 

of  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  site  of  the  long  and  from  3  to  7  m.  broad ;  pop.  about' 

Indian  town  of  Cusoatlan,    Under  the  Spanish  1,000.    Tliere  is  ^ood  anchorage  on  the  9.  "W. 

crown  the  province  was  ruled  by  a  gohernador  side,  but  tjie  E.  side  is  boi-dered  by  a  reef.    It 

intendeaU,  and  waa  one  of  the  most  flourishing  was  the  first  land  of  the  new  world  seen  by 

portions  of  what  was  known  as  the  kingdom  Oolambus,  Oct.  13,  1492,  and  by  him  it  was 

of  Guatemala.    The  movement  for  independ-  named  San  Salvador. 

eace  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  SAN  VIOENTE,  a  city  of  San  Salvador, 

in  1821  was  promptly  seconded  in  all  theprin-  and  capita!  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 

cipal  towns  of  San  Salvador,  and  ita  emancipa-  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  if.  E.  base  of 

tion  was  effected  with  scarcely  a  blow.     The  the   volcano   of  San  Vicente;   pop.  in   18a9, 

ancient  province  now  assumed  the  rank  of  a  18,540.    It  has  hot  and  mineral  springs  in  its 

sovereign  state,  and  as  such  sent  its  delegates  vicinity.    The  volcano,  7,500  feet  high,  baa 

to  the  constituent  assembly,  which  organized  several  craters  or  great  cavities  near  ita  sum- 

the  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salva-  mit,  in  which  the  water  sometimes  collects  in 

dor,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica,  as  the  confed-  such  quantity  as  to  break  through  their  sides, 

erated  republic  of  Central  America,    The  at-  and  pour  down  in  an   overwhelming  flood, 

tempt  of  the  reactionary  party  of  Guatemala  to  Such  a  flow  of  water  took  place  Oct.  18,1852. 

incorporate  the  new  republic  with  the  Mexi-  SANA,  or  Sahaa,  a  waflefl  town  of  Arabia, 

can  empire  of  Itnrbide,  and  which  for  a  time  capital  of  Yemen,  situated  in  a  deep  valley 

broke  up  the  republic,  was  nowhere  resisted  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  head  of  the 

with  sudi  energy  aa  in  San  Salvador ;  but  for  river  Shab,  150  m.  N.  E.  by  N".  from  Mocha ; 

a  time  the  state  was  obliged  to  submit.    Its  pop.  about  70,000.    It  contains  two  palaces  of 

congress  however,  although  driven  from  place  the  imam,  a  castle,  state  prison,  mint,  numerous 

to  place,  nevertheless  remained  intact,  and  by  beautiful  minarets,  about  30  mosques,  many  of 

formal  act  on  Dec.  3, 1822,  decreed  its  annexa-  them  with  gilt  domes,  and  several  large  cara- 

tion  to  the  United  States.    Before  any  action  vansaries.    Eain  falls  only  in  January,  June, 

took  place  on  this  proposition  in  the  United  and  July,  and  sometimes  Mis  altogether  for 

States,  the  empire  of  Iturbide  fell,  and  the  several  successive  years.    The  climate  is  com- 

Central  American  republic  revived,  the  city  of  paratively  cool,  and  in  winter  even  severe. 

San  Salvador  becoming  its  capital.    On  the  Sana  is  the  centre  of  the  coffee  country  of 

dissolution  of  the  republic  in  1839,  San  Salva-  Yemen.    Very  little  coffee  is  used  for  home 
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consumption,  but  the  favorite  beverage,  called  &o.  (Rome,  1631),  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 

hiehr,  is  an  inftiaioii  of  the  hnsk,  and  the  cof-  the  pope's  supremacy  over  all  other  sovereigns, 

fee  husk  in  conseqiwnce  sells  for  a  higher  price  Many  of  hia  unpublished  manuscripts  are  pre- 

than  the  berry.     The  Mohammedan  merchanta  served  in  the  "Vatican  library, 

are  generally  wealthy  and  live  in  good  style,  SANOHONIATHON,    or    SAHcncNiATnotr, 

and  there  are  several  rich  Hindoo  or  Banyau  the  name  prefixed,  as  that  of  the  author,  to  a 

traders,  and  about  8,000  Jews. — Sana  is  a  place  history  of  Phrenicia  and  Egypt  published  by 

of  very  great  antiquity,  and  is  considered  one  Hcrenuius  Philo  of  Byblua  as  a  Greek  transla- 

of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Arabia.    The  tjon  from  the  Phtenician.    Philo,  a  gramma- 

mins  of  a  castle,  said  to  have  been  built  by  rian  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 

Stem,  stand  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Bifcam,  2d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  represents 

and  the  city  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been  an-  Sanchoniathon  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bery- 

ciently  called  ITzal  or  OzaJ,  after  its  founder,  a  tus,  a  Phcenician  town  a  few  miles  H".  of  his 

descendant  of  Shem.    The  Jewish  quarter  until  own  native  place,  and  to  have  written  in  the 

modern  times  preserved  the  name  of  Ozer.  time  of  the  Assyrian  queen  Semiramis,  dedi- 

Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  found,  as  build-  eating  his  work  to  Abibalns,  a  national  king 

ing  materials  are  so  valuable  that  the  stones  ofBerytus.    Of  this  work  a  considerable  frag- 

are  removed  to  be  used  for  other  purpcsea.  ment  is  preserved  in  E      b'          h     q    t  d 

SANCHEZ,  Fbahcisoo,  commonly  called  El  Sanchoniathon    as  an  1    t        1        d          m 

Bbooenbb,  a  Spanish  scholar,  bom  at  Las  Bro-  corroboration   of   cert        b  bl      1    ta    m     ta, 

eas,  Estremadura,  in  152S,  died  in  IfiOi.    He  which  Porphyry  had  as     1  d  w  th  th      am 

was  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Salamanca  from  weapons.      It    is  now    h                   f       m     h 

1554  till  1693,  and  also  taught  Greek  and  Latin,  learned  controversy  on  th    subi    t  th    b  1   f 

He  edited  Persiiis,  Fomponias  Hela,  p'arts  of  of  moat  critics  that  th            11  d  h  t    y    f 

Virgil  and  Horace,  and  other  classic  authors,  Sanchoniathon  was  orig    allyw   tt     byPh] 

and  wrote  several  works  on  grammar,  commen-  who  promulgated  his  own  cosmogonico-hia- 

taries  on  various  Spanish  poets,  ifcc.  torioal  opinion  that  the  gods  were  deified  kings 

SANCHEZ,  Feanoisco,  a  French  physician  or  heroes  in  the  venerable  name  ,of  an  ancient 

and  sceptical  philosopher,  of  Jewish  descentj  Phcenician  writer,  who  probably  never  eiisted, 

bom  at  Tuy  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  died  TheGreekfragmentsstOIestanthavebeenpub- 

in  1633.    He  was  graduated  M.D,  at  Mont-  lished  by  Orelli  (Leipsic,  1826),  and  in  Gary's 

pellier  in  15^8,  and  taught  philosophy  for  25  "Ancient Fragments" (London,  1883).   InIS3T 

years  at  Toulouse,  and  medicine  for  11  years.  FriedrichTVagenfeldpublishedatBremenwhat 

His  medical  and   philosophical  works  were  purported  to  be  the  entire  Greek  test  of  Philo'a 

published  collectively  under  the  title  of  Opera  Sanchoniathon,  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 

Mediea  (Toulouse,  1B86).  a  convent  in  Portugal.     Other  scholars,  how- 

SANCHEZ,  ToMis,  a  Spanish  theologian,  ever,  soon  after  proved  the  work  to  be  a  fabri- 

bom  in  Cordova  in  1551,  died  in  Granada,  May  cation  of  the  editor. 

I&.ISIO.    HobeoameftJesuitattbeageof  16,  SANCEOFT,  William,  an  English  prelate, 

filled  various  positions,  and  was  finally  made  born  at  Fresingfleld,  Suffolk,  Jan.  18,  1616, 

director  of  the  novitiate  at  Granada,  whither  died  there,  Nov.  24,  1693,    He  was  educated 

his  reputation  as  a  casuist  drew  many  visitors  at  Eromanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 

from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.    He  wrote  became  a  fellow  in  1643,  but  lost  his  fellow- 

IHspatatiiynei  de  Saneto  MatrimonU  Saeramen-  ship  in  the  same  year  by  refusing  to  subscribe 

to  (fob,  Genoa,  1692),  an  extensive  manual  for  to  the  "Solemn  League  and   Covenant."     In 

confessors,  which  has  excited  many  animadver-  1660    he  was  chosen  one  of  the  university 

sions  from  the  minuteness  witii  which  the  sub-  preachers,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Hough- 

ject  is  treated;  Opus  Morale  in  Pracepta  Deca-  ton-le-Spring,  and  made  a  prebendary  of  the 

logi  (Madrid,  1618) ;  and  Comilia,  eeu  Opuacula  cathedral  of  Durham ;  and  after  various  other 

Moralia  (Lyons,  1684-'5).  preferments,  he  became  in  1678  archbishop  of 

SANCHEZ  DE  AEEVALO,  Eodeioo,  com-  Canterbury.  "When  James  H.  issued  his  decla- 
monly  called  Eodebicus  Sanctics,  a  Spanish  ration  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  required 
prelate,  borji  in  tie  diocese  of  Segovia  in  1404,  the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Sancroft  reftised,  and 
died  in  Rome,  Oct.  4,  1470,  He  received  vari-  with  6  other  bishops  presented  a  petition  to  the 
ous  ecclesiastical  preferments,  was  employed  king  against  it.  The  7  prelates  were  commit- 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Castile,  and  having  ted  to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  libel,  but  upon 
settled  at  Eome  was  made  successively  gov-  trial  were  acquitted.  Bancroft  refused  to  take 
emor  ofthe  castle  ofSt.Angelo,  and  bishop  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  and 
Zamora,  Oalahorra,  and  Palencia,  though  con-  Queen  Mary,  and  being  consequently  deposed 
.tinuing  to  reside  at  Eome.  He  wrote  a  treatise  he  retired  to  his  birthplace,  and  passed  the  rest 
on  mords,  Speeuhim  VitcB  Sumanm  (fob,  of  hislifein  seolnsion.  He  published  some  ser- 
Bame,  1468),  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  mens,  and  a  volume  of  "  Letters  to  Mr.  North" 
printing  in  Italy;  Competidioaa  HUtoria  Hw-  (afterward  Sb Henry).  Awork  eiititIed"Mod- 
panica  (4to.,  Eome,  1470;  reprinted  in  Schott's  ern  Policies  and  Practices,"  taken  from  Mac- 
jiispania  Jlhietrata,  Frankfort,  1603);  and  chiavelli  and  others,  was  published  posthu- 
lAoer  de   Origme  ae  Differentia  Prindpatut,  mously  in  175T. 
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SANCTOEIUS,  or  Santokio,  an  Italian  phy-  it  is  a  useful  sorubbing  and  cleansing  materia], 
sioian,  born  in  Oapo  d'lstria  id  IS 61,  died  in  both  in  the  arts  and  for  domestic  purposes.  In 
Venice  in  1626.  Ho  was  for  many  years  pro-  mining  operations  (see  Blasting)  it  is  found  to 
fessor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Padua,  possess  the  valuable  property  of  packing  closely 
He  devoted  mnoh  attention  to  the  subject  of  in  oraoks  and  crevices,  and  though  thrown  in 
perspiration,  and  believed  that  lie  had  found  loosely  over  the  powder  it  acta  against  the  force 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  evacaatiun  of  the  explosion  as  well  as  the  hardest  tamping, 
of  the  body  the  key  to  the  preservation  of  This  property  is  illnstrated  in  the  simple  ex- 
health.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  the  ther-  perimout  of  filling  a  tube  with  sand,  one  end 
moraeter.  His  most  important  work  is  Ars  de  being  stopped  with  a  cover  merely  strong 
Statica.  Medidna  (Veuioe,  1914).  A  oolleetion  enough  to  retain  the  contents.  If  a  solid  pis- 
of  his  writings  was  published  atTenioein  1660  ton  be  tlien  introduced  into  the  other  end  npon 
(4  vols.  4to^.  the  sand,  no  force  can  be  applied  that  will  push 
SAIsrOTUARY.  Seo  Asylum.  it  through.  If  a  small  hole  be  made  through 
SAtTI),  smdl  grains  of  stone  derived  from  the  retaining  diaphragm  in  the  lower  end,  the 
the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Unless  rocks  are  sand  will  flow  out  at  a  nniform  rate  without  re- 
of  silieious  character,  their  disintegrated  grains  spect  to  the  height  of  the  column  above;  hence 
pass  into  mud,  and  sands  are  eonseqnently  al-  its  pecnliav  adaptation  as  a  measurer  of  time  in 
most  universally  quartaose.  If  largely  mixed  hour  glasses.  It  is  the  same  property  of  not 
with,  clayey  and  calcareous  partioles,  tiio  com-  ti'anaQiittiDg  pressure  applied  to  it  that  renders 
position  is  known  as  marl,  and  a  coarse  mix-  sand  the  best  protective  defence  against  cannon 
ture  of  sand  and  pebbles  is  called  gmvel.  balls.  The  most  convenient  method  of  nsing  it 
Along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  coasts  of  fur  this  purpose  is  in  bags  piled  up. 
lakes  aad  seas  the  sands  are  met  with  in  large  SAND,  Gboese.  See  Dudetant. 
bodies,  washed  clean  of  the  muddy  particles  SAND,  Kakl  Ludwig,  a  German  student  of 
which  may  have  been  associated  with  them,  theology,  the  murderer  of  Kotzehne,  born  at 
and  which  the  currenfs  have  swept  away.  Wnnaiedel,  Upper  Eranconia,  Oct.  5,  1795,  ese- 
They  are  thrown  up  by  the  waves  in  beaches  cuted  near  Mannheim,  May  20,  1830.  After 
and  carried  inland  by  the  winds,  where  the  col-  studying  at  the  universities  of  Tubingen  and 
lections  grow  into  hills  and  overspread  tjie  face  Erlangen,  he  entered  that  of  Jena  in  181T,  and 
of  the  country,  and,  having  none  of  the  ele-  became  a  member  of  the  BuTsehemehqQ.  He 
ments  of  fertility,  form  barren  dunes  and  des-  volunteered  in  1815  to  serve  a^insttheFrench, 
erts.  {See  Dunes.)  In  ancient  geological  pe-  bnt  his  corps  was  not  called  into  action;  and 
rioda  tiie  same  causes  that  now  produce  the  he  carried  to  a  fanatical  extent  the  enthusiasm 
wide-spread  layers  of  sand  were  in  continual  for  liberty  and  German  nationality  then  preva- 
operation,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  lent  among  German  students.  Among  the  wri- 
vast  beds  of  silieious  partioles  occurring  in  all  ters  who  opposed  these  sentiments,  Kotzebue 
the  formations,  but  consolidated  into  solid  rock,  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  by  his  nn- 
(See  Sandstonb.)  Modern  sands  are  also  tlms  sparing  ridicule;  and  when  it  was  discovered 
occasionally  found  consolidated  over  limited  that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Russia,  the  exaspera- 
areas,  especially  where  springs  flow  among  tion  against  him  became  intense.  Sand,  look- 
them  carrying  ealcaveons  or  feiTUfpnoua  mat-  ing  npon  him  as  a  moral  outlaw  whom  there 
ters  in  solution,  which  act  as  a  cement  binding  was  no  legal  means  of  reaching,  conceived  it  to 
the  particles  together.  The  sands  at  the  hot-  be  a  religions  duty  to  destroy  him.  It  was 
tom  of  the  sea  are  often  found  to  be  thus  con-  some  months  before  he  could  decide  to  act,  for 
solidated  into  stone  where  lost  anchors,  iron  he  was  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  natnre,  and 
cannon,  and  balls  have  lain  for  a  few  years  strictlypure  and  moral  in  his  life.  Having  de- 
araoag  them,  the  oxidfe  of  iron  produced  by  the  livered  a  letter  to  Kotzebue  at  his  residence 
rusting  acting  as  the  cement;  the  rook  thus  in  Kannheim,  March  23,  1819,  while  he  was 
formed  retains  tiie  remnants  of  the  articles  in  reading  it  Sand  strncfc  him  thrice  with  a  dag- 
its  mass  as  fossils.  Sands  are  often  the  reposito-  ger,  then  went  into  the  street,  and  kneeling 
rios  of  the  valuable  metals  and  precious  stones  down,  cried  aloud;  "Long  hve  my  German 
that  were  originally  contained  in  the  rocks  from  fatherland,"  and  stabbed  himself,  butnot  mor- 
whioh  they  were  all  derived. — In  the  arts  sand  tally.  This  attempt  at  suicide  was  the  only 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useM  purposes,  part  of  the  atfair  for  which  he  ever  expressed 
for  an  account  of  some  of  which  reference  may  regret.  The  murder  created  mnch  alarm  among 
be  made  to  the  descriptions  of  the  several  ar-  the  Gierman  governments,  and  many  of  the  new 
tides  of  which  it  forms  an  important  part,  as  gymnasia,  in  which  the  revolntionary  spirit  was 
Brior:,  Glass,  Moetab,  Pottery,  &o.  Its  use  strongest,  were  closed;  but  the  most  rigorous 
as  a  filtering  agent  is  noticed  in  the  article  Jil-  inquiry  failed  to  implicate  anybody  in  the  mur- 
TBR ;  for  moulding  pnrposes  in  Foundbry  and  der  but  Sand  himself. 
Iboh  MAsurAOTnEiN& ;  and  for  cntting  softer  SAND  GRAB.  See  Grab, 
stones  by  the  sawing  process  in  Marble.  It  is  SAH"D  EEL.  See  Ebl. 
nsed  like  emery  and  glass  to  coat  paper  for  SAND  GROUSE.  See  GnousB. 
wearing  down  and  smoothing  articles  of  wood  SAND  LAUNGE.    See  Eel. 

d  in  other  ways  also  SAND  MARTIN.    See  Swallow. 
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SAND  WASP,  the  Mmmon  name  of  a  fami-  feroiis  tree  growing  in  the  N.  of  Africa.  Brong- 

ly  of  fosaorial  hymenopteroua  inseLts,  the  sp/ie-  niart  and  Sehoushoe  call  the  tree  the  calUtria 

gidm  of  Latreille.    Tliey  have  a  long  abdomen  giiut/nvahig,  and  Thomson  refers  the  product 

attached  to  the  tlioras  hy  a  long  thm  pedicle,  to  the  common  jumper  tree.    la  Barbary  the 

filiform  antennse,  and  feet  adapted  lor  digging,  tree  is  known  sb  the  ai-nr,  and  is  sawed  into 

There  are  numerous  species,  generally  nt  laige  hoards,  which  are  regarded  by  the  Turks  aa 

size,  of  a  violet  hlne  color,  sometimes  banded  mde*!tructible,  and  are  used  fur  the  ceilings  and 

with  yellow ;  the  females  are  provided  with  a  floors  of  their  mosqnes.     The  resin  is  collected 

sting ;  there  are  ao  neuters,  the  female  matmg  in  elongated  or  spherical  drops  or  tears,  of  a 

her  own  nest  in  the  sand,  taking  care  of  and  pale  yellow  color,  transparent  and  brittle.    It 

securing  proviaon  for  the  larvEB ;  they  are  very  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,   difiasing  a  balsamic 

industrious.    After  laying  an  egg  in  a  cell  the  odor.    It  is  entirely  soluble  in  anhydrons  aico- 

mother  places  in  it  living  msects,  stinging  them  ho!  and  in  ether,  but  is  divisible  into  three 

BO  as  to  produce  stupefaction  without  death,  ditferent  resins  by  successive  solutions  in  aleo- 

and  then  closes  the  cell ;  the  larva  when  hatch-  hoi  of  different  strengths,  or  in  oil  of  tnrpen- 

ed  feeds  upon  the  imprisoned  insects,  and  grows  tine,  ether,  and  alcohol.    The  use  of  sandaraoh 

rapidly;  it  then  spina  a  silky  coeoon  in  which  is  chiefly  for  making  a  soil,  pale  varnish  for 

it  undergoes  transformation.    The  genus  pom-  light-colored  woods.    It  has  been  employed  in 

S'Zms  (Fab.)  provisions  its  neat  with  spiders;  medidne,  and  is  still  nsed  in  the  preparation  of 

i  genas  sp^  (Latr,),  whose  species  are  seat-  vai'ions  ointments  and  plasters,  aJao  in  incense, 

tered  aU  over  the  world,  especially  in.  wai'm  8ANDEAU,  Jbies,  a  French  novelist,  born 

climates,  makes  use  also  of  large  orthopterous  in  Anbusson  in  1810.     He  was  educated  at  the 

insects;  ammophihta  eahilosui  (Kirby),  com-  college  of  Bourges,  and  afterward  went  to 

mon  in  Europe,  selects  the  larvffi  of  moths ;  Paris  to  stndy  law,  which  he  abandoned  for 

ehXorion  eompresmim  (Latr,),  of  Mauritius,  of  a  literature  in  1831,  becoming  one  of  the  contri- 

shining  bluish  green  color,  feeds  its  young  on  butors  to  Figaro.    He  was  then  on  intimate 

oookroaches,  and  is  therefore  much  esteemed  terms  with  Mme,  Duderant,  and  assisted  her 

by  the  natives.    Some  wasps  of  the  family  cr«-  largely  in  her  first  novel,  £ose  et  Blanche, 

&r(ra«(?te  also  make  their  nests  in  sand  and  earth,  which    appeared    under   tlie    name  of  Jules 

feeding  their  young  on  insects.  Sand.    The  association  was  broken  off  on  the 

SANDAL  ■WOOD,  the  fragrant  heart  wood  publication  of  Mme.  Dudevant'8/n^*ona(lS8S), 

of  the  mntalum  album,  a  small  evei^een  tree  and  M,  Sandeau  soon  acquired  considerable 

somewhat  like  a  lai^  myrtle,  of  the  natural  or-  popularity.    Among  his  novels  are :  Madame 

der  santalo'^a,  growing  in  Hindostan  and  Cey-  de   Soittmerville  (183i),  Mariana  (1839),  £e 

Ion.    In  the  South  sea  islands  a  similar  wood  doetew  Eerbwat  (1641),  Hichard  (1843),  Vail- 

is  fonnd  in  the  tree  S.  FreyeineUannm.    San-  lance  and  J'ermamo^  (1844),    GafkeHne  (1845), 

dal  woodisoarried  toOalcuttfifl'om  theGhauts  Madeleine  (1846),  Valereuae  and  Un  heritage 

and  thecoaatof  Malabar  to  theamonntof  about  (1847),  MmemoiselU  de  La  Seigliire  (1848), 

SOO  tons  annually,  and  is  largely  employed  by  La  chaeae  au  roman  (184B),  Sacg  etparckmmm 

the  Hindoos  in  their  funeral  ceremonies  as  a  (\&5\\Leeh&tea'adeMonUahTey{lS%S),  Olivier 

perfume.    They  also  use  it  in  the  preparation  (1854),  &c.    In  1851  he  snccesafnUy  adapted  to 

of  a  sedative  cooling  medicine.    The  Chinese  the  stage  his  novel  JfarfemoiW^ef^e  fa  fe^Hfe^; 

obtain  it  from  Timor  and  the  Feejee  islands;  and  he  has  since  written  for  the  theatre,  in  con- 

they  employ  it  in  cabinet  work  for  the  manu-  innetion  with  £mile  Au^er,  Le  gendre  de  M. 

facture  of  fans  and  ornamental  articles,  and  Poirier,  La  pierre  de  ionche,  and  La  eeinture 

grind  it  to  powder  for  a  cosmetic.    The  manu-  doree.    He  held  for  some  years  a  subordinate 

factured  articles  are  bronght  to  the  United  office  in  the  imperial  library,  and  in  1854  was 

States  as  curiosities,  and  the  \ri^  are  sometimes  appointed  keeper  in  the  Mazarine  library.    In 

imported  into  Europe,    Before  removing  the  18ST  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 

logs  tWim  the  forests  they  are  buried  in  the  academy. 

earth  for  about  two  months,  in  order  that  the  8ANDEMANIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 

white  ants  may  remove  the  outer  wood,  which  originally   separated    from    the    Presbyterian 

they  do  effectually,  leaving  the  heart  wood  un-  church  of  Scotland.    Their  actual  founder  was 

touched.    This  is  from  8  to  10  or  13  inches  in  the  Bev.  John  Glass,  a  native  of  Dundee  (169B- 

diameter.     The  wood  is  close-grained,  some-  1778);  and  his  numerons  tracta  and   exposi- 

what  softer  than  boxwood,  for  which  it  is  the  tions,  the  most  important  of  which  is  entitled 

best  substitute  in  wood  engraving  known  in  In-  the  "Testimony  of  the  King  of  Martyrs,"  form, 

dia.    The  best  for  this  pm^ose  is  dark-colored  next  to  die  Scriptures,  the  sacred  writings  of 

and  of  small  size,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  sect.    For  a  considerable  time  they  were 

the  product  of  a  dry  rooky  soil.     It  is  an  elas-  known  by  the  name  of  Giassites,  but  about  the 

tic  wood,  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  mr,  and  middle  of  the  18th  century  they  assnmed  the 

is  occasionally  quite  equal  to  boxwood,  some  name  of  Sandemanians,  from  the  Rev.  Eobert 

blocks  having  yielded  more  than  20,000  im-  Sandeman,  the    son-in-law  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 

pressions  without  being  worn  out.  Glass,  and  an  eminent  elder  in  their  commu- 

SANDAEACH,  a  resinous  substance  obtain-  nion,  who  had  reduced  the  opinions  of  Mr, 

ed  from  the  thuya,  artieulata,  a  small  coni-  Gla^  to  a  clear  and  consistent  system.    San- 
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deinati  was  boni  in  Perth  in  1723,  and  sfter  Maine  from  the  north  about  Aug.  1,  in  Hew 
offitiating  as  a  minister  in  Scotland  for  about  Jersey  Aug.  10,  and  on  the  sand  banks  of  E, 
20  years,  joined  in  1764  a  partyof  emigrants  to  Florida  in  November.  It  occurs  either  in  small 
America,  and  settled  in  Danhury,  Conn.,  where  or  large  flocks,  sometimes  with  other  small 
he  died  in  1771.  Under  his  influence  churches  beach  birds;  it  feeds  oa  marine  worms  and 
were  gathered  in  the  principal  cities  of  Scot-  minute  moUuslis  and  crustaceans,  in  search  of 
land,  in  Newcastle,  London,  acd  other  English  which  it  probes  the  sand  on  the  edge  of  the 
cities,  and  in  several  towns  of  Oonneotiont  and  retreating  tide.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  direct, 
Massachusetts.  Most  of  these  churches  have  genei'fllly  for  100  yards  or  moi-e,  and  when  they 
died  out,  but  a  few  remain,  the  most  important  alight  they  run  a  few  feet  with  wings  partially 
of  which  are  at  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  and  Dan-  estended,  and  with  great  rapidity.  A  flock 
bnry.  The  number  of  persons  at  present  be-  should  be  fired  at  the  moment  it  alights,  as  the 
longing  to  the  sect  is  probably  less  than  3,000.  bii'ds  immediately  after  separate  in  search  of 
The  peculiarities  of  the  Sandemanians  are  their  food.  The  flesh  affords  good  eating, 
oonstruotion  of  the  word  "fiitii,"  which  they  SANDERSON,  Jontf,  an  Americaa  author, 
interpret  as  simple  assent  to  the  teaching  and  hoi'n  in  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  1788_,  died  in  Phila- 
divinity  of  Christ;  rejection  of  all  mystical  or  delphia,  April  5, 1844.  He  studied  law  in  Phil- 
double  sense  fi'om  the  Scriptures ;  prohibition  adelphia,  butbecameateacherlo  andultimately 
of  all  games  of  chance ;  weekly  love  feasts,  part  proprietor  of  tlie  Clermont  seminary,  and 
being  tlie  dinner  of  all  the  church  together  on  a  contributor  to  the  "  Portfolio"  and  the  "  An- 
every  Sunday ;  the  kiss  of  brotherhood,  which  rora."  In  conjunction  with  his  brother  J  M, 
passes  between  all  the  members,  male  and  Sanderson,  lie  wrote  the  "Biography  of  the 
female,  at  their  solemn  meetings;  strict  absti-  Signers  oftheDeclaration  of  Independence"  {13 
nence  from  all  blood  and  "things  strangled,"  vols.  8vo.,PhiUdelphia,  1827;  revised  and  edit- 
aooording  to  the  Jewish  precept ;  plm'oiity  of  ed  by  Eobert  T.  Conrad,  1  vol.  imp.  8vo.,  1846) ; 
elders,  two  at  least  being  required  for  all  acts  acd  in  defence  of  the  classics  he  published  in 
of  discipline  and  all  administration  of  ritual;  1826  a  pamphlet  entitled  "EemarksonthePlan 
prohibition  of  college  training;  and  the  ab-  of  a  College  to  exclude  the  Latin  and  Greek 
sence  ofall  prayer  at  their  funerab.  Theirreli  Languages,"  His  health&ilioginl885,  hespent 
gious  services  are  confined  mostly  to  the  read  neailyayear  iiiPai'is,  and  published  a  spright- 
ing  and  explanation  of  Scriptures;  and  where  ly  account  of  his  impresMons  and  observations 
there  is  no  special  ehuroh,  the  meetmgs  are  entitled  "Sketches  of  Paria,inramiliar Letters 
held  in  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  where  m  to  his  Priends,  by  an  American  Gentleman" 
deed  all  are  at  home  at  all  times.  The  onstom  (8to  Philadelphia,  1888;  enlarged  edition, 
of  washing  feet,  once  practised  by  the  sect  is  under  the  title  of  "  The  American  in  Paris, "  2 
now  discontinued.  No  previous  trMning  is  ne  vols  8vo.,  1847).  He  also  visited  England, 
cessaiy  to  enable  one  to  become  an  elder,  Tlie  about  which  he  published  several  articles  in 
opinions  of  the  sect  may  be  studied  in  the  writ-  the  "Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  After  his  re- 
ings  of  Mr.  Glass  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1762),  turn  he  was  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Sandeman  left  no  writings  of  importance.  Philadelphia  high  school. 

SANDERLING,  a  wading  bird  of  the  genus  SANDOVAL,  Feat  Pkudbkoio  bb,  a  Span- 

ealidris  (Cav.),  differing  from  the  sandpipers  ish  historian,  born  in  Valladolid,  or,  according 

(tringa,  Linn.)   chiefly  In  the  absence  of  tlie  to  some  authorities,  in  Monterey,  Gidicia,  about 

hind  toe.     The  common  sanderling  is  the  G.  1560,  died  in  Pampeluna,  March  17,  1621.     He 

arenarin  (Dl.),  inhabiting  the  temperate  re-  was  educated  for  the  church,  took  monastic  or- 

gions  of  America  and  Europe ;  it  is  from  7^  ders,  and  was  appointed  by  Philip  III.  bishop 

to  8  inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  12J,  of  Tuy  in  Galicia,  whence  in  1612  he  was  trans- 

the  bin  1  inch  and  the  tarsns  the  same,  and  lated  to  the  see  of  Pampeluna.    He  was  also 

the  weight  If  oz.    The  plumage  above  is  ashy  royal  historiographer.  His  principal  works  are: 

gray  with  lighter  edges,  with  spots  of  brownish  Siatoria  de  hs  reyes  de   Cctitilla  y  de  Leon, 

blajjk  on  the  head  and  back,  and  with  fine  Siatcria  de  la  mda  y  JiecJws  del  emperador  Oar- 

transverse  lines  oa  the  rump  and  upper  tail  hs  V„  &c.    He  also  edited  the  works  of  four 

coverts;  under  parts  pure  white;  shoulders  chroniclers  of  the  12tli  century  under  tlie  title 

brownish    black  without    spots;    quills  with  oi Las  cr<mMas  de  lo»  quatro  ebispos. 

white  shafts;  the  greater  wing  coverte  widely  SANDPIPER,  the  common  name  of  the  (rm- 

tipped  and  the  middle  tail  feathers  edged  with  ginm,  an  extensive  sub-family  of  small  wading 

■white  ;  bill  and  legs  greenish  black ;  the  bill  is  bhds  of  the  snipe  family.     They  have  the  bill  as 

straight,  a  little  widened  at  the  end ;  the  tail  is  long  as  or  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  com- 

doubly  emarginated,  the  middle  feathers  the  pressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  cnlmen  slightly 

longest;  both  sexes  are  alike;  m  the  spring  depressed  and  enlarged  near  the  tip,  and  the 

the  plumage  is  more  -or  less  tinged  and  edged  greater  portion  covered  with  a  soft,  very  sensi- 

with  yellowish  red.    It  is  abundant  from  the  tive  skin ;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  in  a  groove  es- 

Atlantio  to  the  Pacific,  in  winter  going  to  the  tending  for  f  of  the  bill;  the  wings  long  and 

southern  states  and  to  South  America;  the  pointed,  the  tail  moderate  and  nearly  even,  the 

European  bird  presents  no  certain  distinguish-  tarsi  usnally  long  and  slender,  and  the  toes  but 

lag  marks  from  the  Americaa;  it  arrives  in  slightly  united  at  the  base.    In  the  typical  genus 
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tringa  (Lion.)  tlie  first  primary  is  longest,  tto  white  line  from  the  hill  over  the  eye;  lower 

tertiaries  long,  and  the  secondaries  short;  the  parts  white,  ashy  on  the  breast,  with  partly 

tarsus  is  covered  in  front  with  transverse  scales,  hidden  browniat  black  pointed  spots ;  second- 

the  hiad  toe  very  small,  the  anterior  toes  mar-  aries  edged  with  whit«  and  tertiaries  with  red- 

gined  with  membrane  and  free  at  the  base,  dish  yeflow;  basal  part  of  bill  light  yellow.   It 

There  are  between  20  and  30  species,  in  all  parts  is  distributed  throughout  the  coasts  of  North 

of  the  world,  some  widely  diffused,  and  a  few  America,  going  in  winter  far  into  South  Amer- 

commoa  to  America  and  Europe ;    they  are  ica ;  it  also  occurs  in  Europe ;  as  it  is  fond  of 

usually  seen  in  flocks  on  the  sea  shore  or  on  damp  places,  and  is  often  seen  solitary,  it  is 

the  margins  of  lates  and  rivers,  and  in  marshes,  called  jack  snipe  by  some  sportsmen ;  it  eats 

probing  the  sand  and  mud  with  the  bill  in  insects  aiidseaweedsaswellasmarineammals. 

search  of  worms  and  minute  crustaceans,  and  The  least  sandpiper,  or  peep  (T.    WUsonii, 

running  along  the  edge  of  the  retreating  tide  Kutt.),  is  the  smallest  of  the  group  in  this 

picking  np  the  refuse  of  the  ooean.    They  are  oonntry,  being  only  6^  to  6  inches  long ;  the 

generally  migratory,  rearing  their  young  in  sum-  feathers  on  the  apper  parts  are  brownish  black 

mer  in  the  north,  and  extending  over  temperate  in  the  centre,  with  a  wide  margin  of  oshy  and 

regions  in  autumn  and  winter;  the  colors  of  brownish  red;  rump  and  middle  of  apper  tail 

the  spring  and  autumn  plumage  are  different  in  coverts  black;   eye  stiipe,  throat,  and  breast 

most  species,  which  has  created  some  conftision  pale  ashy  white,  with  spots  of  ashy  brown,  and 

in  specific  descriptions ;  both  sexes  are  much  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.    It  is  aban- 

alike  in  color,  but  the  females  are  freg.ueatly  dant  over  the  entire  twnperate  regions  of  North 

the  largest. — Amoiig  the  American  species  may  America ;  it  breeds  in  the  far  north,  arriving  in 

first  be  mentioned  the  purple  sandpiper  (Jr.  Massachaaettseorlyin July,infloekssometimea 

mariUma,  Brilnn. ;  arqvMella,  Boird),  8  to  9  with  the  nest  species ;  it  is  then  very  fat  and 

inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  14 ;  the  head  delicious  eating ;  its  congener  in  Europe  is  the 

and  apper  parts  are  smoky  brown  with  a  pur-  T.  minuta  (Leisler),    The  semi-palmated  sand- 

plisb  tinge ;  under  parts  from  the  breast  white  piper  (7".  semipalmata,  Wils.  j  eveumtes,  111.)  is 

with  longitudinal  dark  ashy  spots;  wiug  cov-  about  0^  inches  long,  with  thicker  biU  than  is 

erts  and  quills  edged  with  white ;  asillaries  and  usual  in  the  group ;  it  is  light  brownish  ashy 

imder  wing  coverts  white;  hill  yellow  at  base  above,  with  brownish  black  spots,  and  much 

and  dark  at  tip ;  legs  yellow.    It  is  found  on  resembles  the  peep,  bat  the  toes  are  united  at 

the  shores  of  eastern  North  America,  and  in  the  base  by  a  web  and  the  size  is  larger.    It  is 

winter  in  tropical  North  and  South  America,  found  over  temperate  North  and  South  Amer- 

and  also  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  From  ica,  presenting  great  variation  in  the  length  of 

their  freqaenting  rocky  instead  of  sandy  shores,  the  bdl ;  its  fle^  is  excellent.     The  long-legged 

gnnnera  call  them  rock  snipes;  the  yoang  in  sandpiper   {T.  kimantoptis,  Bonap. ;   micTopa- 

flutnmn  and  winter  are  fat  and  delicious ;  the  lama,  Baird)  has  also  a  membi'ane  between  the 

eggsareliby  1  inch,  yellowish  gray  with  small  toes,  but  a  longer  and  more  curved  bill  and 

Sale  brown  spots  at  the  larger  end.  The  red-  longer  legs ;  it  comes  near  the  snipes  in  many 
aoked  sandpiper  (T.  dlpina,  Linn.;  sckanichis,  respects.  It  is  8J-  to  9  inches  long,  brownidi 
Miibr.)  is  about  8i  inches  long;  yellowish  red  black  above  with  ashy  white  and  yellowish  red 
above  mixed  with  ashy,  each  feather  with  a  edging;  eye  stripe  brownish  red;  ramp  and 
central  dark  spot ;  the  front  and  sides  of  the  upper  tail  coverts  white  with  spots  and  stripes 
head  and  lower  parts  ashy  white,  nearly  pure  of  brownish  black;  ashy  white  below  tinged 
whit©  on  the  abdomen  and  ander  ttu!  coverts;  with  pale  reddish,  with  brownish  black  stripes 
a  wide  black  band  across  the  lower  breast,  and  on  the  neck  and  bars  on  other  parts.  It  is 
above  this  the  neck  with  narrow  brownish  found  throughout  eastern  North  America, 
black  streaks;  ander  the  wings  white;  quills  Like  most  of  the  other  species,  this  inclines  the 
ashy  brown  with  white  shafts;  bill  and  legs  body  to  each  side,  showing  alternately  the  ap- 
blackisb;  in  winter  ic  is  mach  darker  above,  per  and  lower  surfaces  during  flight. — Among 
withoat  reddish  tints,  white  below  with  the  the  European  species  of  sandpipers  the  rufl',  the 
breast  pale  ashy.  It  is  very  abundant  on  the  knot,  and  the  sanderling  have  been  noticed  an- 
Atlantic  shores,  in  sandy  and  maddy  places;  der  these  titles.  The  carlew  sandpiper  {T. 
it  is  foand  also  in  temperate  Europe,  where  it  mlaTquata,  Temm. ;  erolia,  Vieill.)  is  8i  to  9 
is  called  dunlin  and  pnrre;  Mr.  Cassin  thinks  inches  long:  the  bill  is  rather  longer  than  the 
the  American  bird  a  distinct  species,  and  gives  head  and  slightly  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  legs 
it  the  name  of  Amerieana,  it  being  larger  with  long  and  slender ;  the  apper  pai'ts  are  brown- 
a  proportionately  longer  bill.  It  is  very  active  ish  black,  the  feathers  with  e^ings  and  spots 
while  feeding;  the  flesh  is  excellent;  the  nest  of  bright  yellowish  red,  rump  and  wings  ashy 
is  a  slight  hollow  in  a  dry  place  lined  vrith  brown;  upper  tail  coverts  white  with  brown- 
grass;  the  young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  ish  black  bands ;  below  dark  yellowish  rufous; 
hatolied,  as  do  all  the  species.  The  pectoral  sides,  under  wing  and  tail,  and  shafts  of  pri- 
sandpiper  {T.  maoalata,  Vieill.;  aetod/romas,  maries  white;  in  the  yoang  there  is  less  of  the 
Eaup)  is  about  9  inches  long ;  brownish  black  red  above,  and  the  ander  parts  are  dull  white 
above  with  edgings  of  ashy  and  brownish  red;  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  breast  and  sides, 
thei-ump  and  upper  tail  coverts  black;  ashy  It  is  widely  diffused  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
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and  a  straggler  lias  occasionally  been  shot  on  ated  with  Bryant,  Paulding,  and  others  in  the 

the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  near  New  York.  "  Tales  of  Glauber  Spa"  (2  vols.,  1833).    Ilia 

The  sohtary,  spotted,  and  huff-breasted  sand-  last  poem  was  "  The  Dead  of  1833,"  published 

pipers  will  be  noticed  under  Tattler,  to  which  in  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"   He  was  seiz- 

Bub-femily  they  properly   belong;    Bartram's  ed  with  apoplexy  while  writing  an  article  for 

sandpiper,  or  the  upland  plover,  baa  been  de-  the  first  number  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 

scribed  under  Plover.  zine,"  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  The  "  Writings 

SANDEAET,  JoiCHtM  vos,  a  German  paint-  of  Eobert  0.  Sands,  in  Prose  and  Verse,"  were 

er  and  author,  bom  in  Fraiiifort-on-lJie-Mflin  published  with  a  memoir  by  Gulian  0.  Ver- 

m  1606,  died  in  Nuremberg  in  1688.    He  was  planck  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1834), 

a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Honthorst,  and  after  a  resi-  SANDSTONE,  a  rock  formed  of  grains  of 

dence  of  some  yeai's  in  Italy  was  employed  at  sand,  often  intermised  with  coarse  pebbles,  ee- 

Frankfort  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  mented  together  by  the  infiltration  through 

MasimiUan  of  Bavaria,    Retiring  to  Nurem-  them  at  some  period  of  oalcai'eous,  argillaceous, 

berg  ia  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  published  ferruginous,  or  silicious  substances.    The  effect 

the  Aeademia  ArUi  Pictorm,  Soma  Antiqum  of  tliis,  combined  with  Jong  continued  pressure 

et  NovcB  Theatrum,  and  other  works,  which  ap-  of  auperiueumbent  deposits,  has  been  to  solidi- 

peared  in  a  uniform  German  translation  m  fy  the  collections  of  sands  and  convert  them 

1769-'T5  (8  vols,  fol.,  Nnreiaberg),  into  solid  strata  of  rook.    These  are  of  common 

SANDS,  KoBEST  Ohaelbs,  an  American  au-  occurrence  through  all  the  geological  forma- 

thor,  bornin  Flfttbush,  ouLongisland,  May  11,  tions  from  the   metaraorphio  group   upward, 

1799,  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17,  1832.  and  the  hard  quartz  rocks  of  this  group  are 

He  was  gi'sduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1816,  now    understood   to    be    altered    sandstones, 

having  previously,  with  hia  college  companion  Those  formations  of  the  stratified  roots  in 

James  Wallis  Eaatbum,  published  one  number  which  layera  of  sandstone  prevail  are  often 

of  a  literary  periodical,  "  The  Moralist,"  and  a  specially  designated  by  this  name,  though  nu- 

Tolume  of  auother,  "Academic  Eeoreations."  merous  alternating  beds  of  slates,  shales,  and 

He  studied  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  limestone  may  be  found  among  them.    Beds 

1820;  but  after  a  few  years  he  abandoned  the  formed  of  very  coarse  pebbles  are  known  as 

firofession  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  puddingstones  and  conglomerates.  (See  Con- 
iterature.  He  wded  his  friend  Eastbum  in  qlomeeatb.)  The  Potsdam  sandstone,  near 
translating  the  Psalma  into  verse,  and  wrote  in  the  base  of  the  siturian  rocks,  ia  an  extremely 
conjunction  withhimthepoembf'Tamoydeu"  hard,  close-grained,  quartaose  sandstone,  often 
(New  York,  1830),  founded  on  the  history  of  occurring  in  broad  slieets  and  little  intermixed 
the  Indian  Eng  Philip.  After  the  death  of  witli  other  strata.  Its  beds  in  several  places  in 
Eastburn  he  composed  a  "Proem,"  or  poetical  New  England,  New  York,  and  E.  Pennaylva- 
inti'oduction  to  Yamoyden,  which  waa  pre-  nia,  attain  a  thickness  exceeding  800  feet;  and 
fixed  to  it,  and  at  the  time  attracted  particn-  at  the  town  of  Potsdam  in  St.  Lawrence  co., 
lar  attention.  He  early  became  associated  with  N.  Y.,  a  thickness  of  full  70  feet  ia  exposed  ia 
three  other  writers  in  a  "literai'y  confeder-  the  quarries.  The  rock  is  remarkable  for  the 
acy,"  which  furnished  articles  for  newspapers  uniform  thickness  it  retdns  in  broad  sheets  of 
and  the  "Literary  Review,"  and  published  7  almost  any  area  and  thickness;  thus  masses 
nutnbers  of  a  huraorons  periodical  called  the  are  takenout  SO  feet  square  and  3  feet  or  more 
"  St.  Tammany  Magazine."  In  May,  1824,  the  thick,  perfectly  solid  and  smooth.  Divisional 
"Atlantic  Magazine"  waa  commenced,  which  planes  are  exposed  by  the  hammer  and  wedges. 
Sands  edited  for  the  first  6  months ;  and  after  and  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  may  be  reduced 
an  interval,  the  name  having  been  changed  even  to  an  inch.  The  general  color  of  the 
to  the  "  New  York  Review,"  he  resumed  his  rock  is  yellowish  brown,  variously  shaded  in 
connection  with  it,  which  continned  till  1837,  the  diflerent  layers.  It  is  easUy  quarried,  but 
from  which  time  till  his  death  he  was  one  of  becomes  harder  on  exposnre  by  the  evapora- 
the  editors  of  the  "Commercial  Advertiser"  tion  of  the  aqueous  particles  diffused  through 
daily  journal.  In  1828  he  wrote  an  extended  it,  and  consequent  hardening  of  the  silica  with 
"Historical  Notice  of  Heman  Cortes,"  to  be  which  it  was  in  part  combined.  Stones  thus 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Oortea's  letters  for  the  formed  of  fine  quartz  sand  thoroughly  solidi- 
South  American  market ;  it  waa  translated  into  fied  and  free  from  foreign  substances  make  the 
Spanish  by  Manuel  Dominguez,  but  waa  first  most  durable  building  stones.  They  are  also 
published  in  English  in  the  collection  of  his  good  fire  stones,  and  are  much  used  for  the 
works  after  his  death.  To  the  "Talisman,"  an  hearths  of  blast  fnraaoes.  Many  other  sand- 
annual  written  by  himself,  Bryant,  and  Ver-  stones  from  the  different  geological  foi-ma- 
planck  (3  vols.,  1823-'30;  afterward  repub-  tionsareextensivelyemployedfor buildlngpur- 
lished  under  the  title  of  "  Miscellanies"),  he  poses,  some  of  which  prove  very  durable  and 
contributed  one  of  his  best  and  longest  poems,  excellent,  easily  quarried  in  sheets,  of  agreea- 
the  "  Dream  of  the  Princess  Papantzin,"  found-  ble  color,  and  well  suited  by  their  hardness 
cd  on  a  Mexican  legend  related  by  Olavigero.  and  sharpness  of  grit  for  architectural  omar 
In  1831  he  published  the  "Life  and  Corre-  meuts.  Such  especially  are  the  grits  or  harder 
spondenoe  of  Paul  Jones ;"  and  he  was  associ-  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  usually  of  a 
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brownish  yellow  or  whitlah  color.  The  for-  vented  from  flalring  off,  as  would  occur  if  they 
mationa  known  as  the  old  red  and  new  red  were  presented  to  the  atmosphere.  Themeth- 
sandstones  afford  quarries  of  superior  build-  od  of  testing  their  dnrability  against  the  action 
ing  stones ;  but  tliej  also  contain  many  layers  of  frost  is  to  boil  epecimenB  of  them  in  a  strong 
of  very  inferior  atone,  such  as  crumble  away  solution  of  Bnlphate  of  soda,  and  espose  these 
by  continued  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  the  air.  The  process  being  repeated  a  few 
Eiatttples  of  the  several  varieties  are  to  be  times  for  Bereral  days,  the  salt  absorbed  by 
seen  in  the  different  structures  in  our  own  the  stone  crystallizes,  and  by  ita  expansion 
cities.  Trinity  ohuroh  in  New  York  and  the  throws  off  portions  precisely  as  the  fi'ost  would 
Athentenm  in  Boston  are  examples  of  well  se-  do  after  several  years'  exposure.  This  has 
leoted  red  sandstones,  or  "brown  stone,"  from  been  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  test;  but  ac- 
the  quarries  near  Belleville,  N.  J.  The  stone  tual  exposure  to  freezing  mixtures  is  more  to 
is  hard,  of  sharp  grit,  the  grains  firmly  united  be  depended  upon.  (See  Stonb.) — The  sand- 
to  each  other  without  mtermisture  of  other  stones  employed  for  architectural  purposes  ia. 
substaneesthanthelittleperoxideofiron which  the  eitiea  of  the  United  States  are  ohtained 
cements  them  together  and  imparts  the  red  chiefly  from  quarries  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
color  to  the  mass.  But  in  the  basement  of  the  formation  in  the  Connecticut  river  valley  and 
city  hall,  N'ew  York,  the  red  sandstone,  though  in  New  Jersey;  they  are  also  imported  from 
having  the  same  general  appearance,  is  seen  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Hew  Brunswick,  and  from 
be  rapidly  crumbling  away.  Sometimes  blocks  Caen  in  Prance.  (See  Oaen  Stone.)  The 
of  this  rock  which  have  lain  a  few  years  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sandstones 
walls  are  seen  so  disintegrated  that  they  may  are  chiefly  from  the  red  sandstone  district  in 
be  penetrated  by  a  knife  or  sharp  point  like  the  the  vicinity  of  Shepody  bay  at  Uie  head  of  the 
ori^nal  sands.  The  old  portion  of  the  capitol  bay  of  Fundy,  and  are  known  in  the  New 
at  Washington  is  built  of  an  inferior  variety  York  market  as  the  Dorchester  and  Albert 
of  sandstone  from  the  Potomac,  and  ia  seen  to  stone.  The  rock  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  color, 
be  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  In  England  darker  than  the  Caen  stone,  of  even  grain,  and 
sandstone  is  much  more  used  for  building  pur-  much  of  it  very  free  from  foreign  substances, 
poses  than  other  rocks,  the  better  sorts,  as  Tlte  quarries  fliruish  very  large  blocks,  and  are 
granite,  being  rarely  met  with ;  and  in  the  situated  directly  on  the  shore  of  the  bay,  ac- 
many  strnctnres  of  different  dates  the  qualities  cessibie  to  large  vessels.— -Some  varieties  of 
of  stone  are  well  exhibited.  Edifices  of  the  sandstone,  of  a  cellular  strncture  and  very 
lath  century,  of  the  hard  grits  of  the  coal  hard,  make  a  good  material  for  millstones, 
measures  and  underlying  formations,  as  Mel-  Strata  of  this  character  are  found  in  the  bita- 
rose  abbey  and  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  are  minoue  coal  measures  of  the  West,  and  are  no- 
in  the  finest  state  of  preservation;  and  in  some  ticed  in  the  articles  Buhiistoke,  and  Ohio  (vol. 
of  those  of  the  next  century,  as  Ecclestone  ab-  sii.  p,  499).  The  coarse  conglomerates,  when 
bey  near  Barnai'd  castle,  the  original  sharp  purely  silicious  and  containing  clear  white  peb- 
outiincs  of  the  delicate  mouldings  and  other  bles,  are  very  durable  and  refractoi-y  stones, 
decorations  are  still  finely  retamed ;  while  answering  equally  well  for  rough  and  strong 
other  edifices,  as  Durham  castle,  and  even  the  buildings  and  the  purposes  of  tire  stones  for 
Eunterian  museum  in  Glasgow,  built  in  1804,  hearths  of  furnaces,  &c.  Attempts  have  been 
manifest  decided  symptoms  of  decay.  The  made  to  use  blocks  of  this  kind,  such  as  the 
cause  of  these  differences  maybe  the  imperfect  coarser  varieties  "of  the  Shawangunk  grit  of 
consolidation  of  the  grains,  and  a  texture  that  Ulster  co.,  N,  Y,,  for  pavements ;  but  under 
admits  the  absorption  of  water,  which,  freez-  heavy  wear,  as  in  the  most  frequented  streets 
ing  and  thawing  within  the  mass,  throws  off  of  the  city  of  New  York,  they  were  soon  ren- 
Buccessive  portions  fi'om  the  outside ;  oritmay  dered  very  uneven,  and  their  nse  had  to  be 
be  the  original  intermixture  of  foreign  sub-  abandoned.  For  flagging  stones  several  va- 
atances  that  are  acted  upon  by  atmospheric  in-  rieties  of  sandstones  answer  an  excellent  pur- 
fluences,  as  iron  pyrites  and  carbonate  of  lime,  pose,  as  for  example  the  broad  slabs  of  the 
Both  of  these  together  are  particularly  de-  Potsdam  sandstone  already  referred  to.  New 
structive  fi-om  the  sulphuric  acid  generated  in  York  city  is  chiefly  supplied  with  them  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  former  attacking  the  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Albany  counties,  and  from 
carbonate  and  removing  this  from  tlie  atone,  the  rock  formation  known  as  the  Hamilton 
All  sandstones  are  liable  to  absorb  water.  The  group.  The  principal  shipping  points  are 
best  of  them,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  for  Kingston,  Saugerties,  Coxsackie,  Bristol,  and 
several  days  and  then  immersed  a  few  hours  in  New  Baltimore  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the 
water  will  take  up  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  quantities  sent  down  annually  amount  to  sev- 
their  weight,  which  wiU  not  be  increased  by  eral  million  square  feet.  .Thestone  isobtained 
continued  immersion.  The  water  ia  more  in  immense  sheeta  of  any  desired  thickness 
likely  to  prove  destructive  if  it  enter  the  from  nearly  horizontal  strata,  and  ia  divided 
Benms  and  it  is  consequently  an  important  pre-  by  perpendicular  Joints,  which  are  as  smooth 
caution  in  laying  the  stonee  in  walls  to  place  as  if  cut  by  a  saw,  separating  the  rock  into 
the  blocks  horizontally  with  the  edges  of  the  regular  blocks  and  greatly  facilitating  the  labor 
Btones  outward.     The  laminse  are  thus  pre-  of  the  quarrymen. 
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SANDUSKY,  a  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordered  K.  in  its  upper  portion.    On  the  oth        s^t.  tha 

E.  by  Sandusky  bay,  Lalte  Erie,  intersected  by  elevated  p]at«au  which  occup       th     wh  le 

Sandusky  river,  and  also  drained  by  Portage  central  portion  of  the  island  slop     m           n  ly 

river  and  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  about  to  the  aea,  and  its  valleys  are  r   h  and  f   t  la 

400  sq,  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  14,805;  in  1860,  From  the  central  plain  rise  3  volcanic  peaks, 

31,147.    It  has  a  low  and  level  surface  and  fer-  all  ajitive,  from  one  of  whioh,  Manna  Loa,  there 

tiio  soil.    In  tlie  W.  part  is  the  Black  swamp,  were  great  eruptions  in  1852  and  1859.    (See 

covered  with  forests,  which  as  it  is  reclamed  Madna  Loa.)    Maui,  the  second  island,  about 

is  highly  productive.    The  productions  in  1350  ?  the  size  of  Hawaii,  is  equally  mountainous, 

were  312,689  bushels  of  Indian  com,  160,808  and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by 

of  wheat,  87,251  of  oats,  63,037  of  potatoes,  alowisthmas.   The  western  peninsula  has  hills 

and  67,061  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  5  grist  of  only  moderate  height,  but  the  eastern  rises 

mills,  13  saw  mills,  3  woollen  factories,  5  tan-  to  the  altitude  of  10,200  feet,    Kanai  and  Oahn, 

nories,  3  newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  and  the  3d  and  4th  islands  in  size,  are  also  elevated, 

8,581  pupils  attending  public  schools.    It  isin-  the  plateaus  in  the  centre  reaching  a  height  of 

tersected  by  the  Sandnsky,  Dayton,  and  Oinoin-  from  8,800  to  4,800  feet    The  S.  part  of  Oahn 

nati,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroads,  at  is  however  a  lai^e  and  fertile  pltdu,  and  is  the 

the  junction  of  which  latter  with  the  Fremont  best  cultivated  and  most  populous  district  in 

and  Indiana  railroad  is  the  capital,  Fremont,  the  whole  group.    Molokai,  the  5th  in  size,  ia 

SANDUSKY,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  broken  iu  surface,  and  gives  evidence  of  Tol- 
eapital  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  finely  situated  on  the  canic  origin.  Lanai  and  Nihau  are  leas  ele- 
S.  sliore  of  Sandusky  bay,  3  m.  from  Lake  Erie,  Tated. — The  Sandwich  islands  have  some  very 
110  m.  N.  from  Columbus,  and  310  m.  N.  N.  E.  fine  harbors.  Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahn, 
from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,408.  It  has  is  protected  by  a  barrier  of  coral  reef,  baa  31^ 
an  excellent  harbor,  the  bay  being  about  '0  m  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  from 
long  by  about  6  m.  wide,  with  a  4  to  6i  fathoms  inside.  It  affords  safe  anchor- 
depth  of  12  feet,  easy  of  access,  ad  in  ag  and  great  facilities  for  vessels  to  discharge 
all  weather.  The  enrolled  and  1  d  ton  go,  and  the  reefs  along  the  ch^nel  might 
nago  in  1860  was  16,625  tons;  mb  f  b  converted  into  wharf  fronts.  It  is  easy  of 
clearances  1,407,  tonnage  835,816  t  an  a  *as  from  all  qnartera,  and  with  all  winds. 
1,388,  tonnage  224,382.  The  city  b  dt  n  L  haina  or  Maui  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  with 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  esceUent  lun  t  n  g  d  anchorage.  Hilo  or  Waiakea,  on  the  E. 
extensively  employed  in  the  con  t  t  t  de  of  Hawaii,  b  a  good  natural  hoi'bor,  pro- 
churches,  public  edifices,  and  d  11  g«  It  t  ted  seaward  by  a  reef  of  coral  and  lava,  and 
contains  13  churches,  8  banks,  and  3  n  w  p  p  w  h  from  3  to  8  fathoms  of  water,  Kawaihai 
ofGces.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  01  la  d  an  1  ad  Kialakiakua,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hawaii, 
Tolodorailroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  San  a  d  "Waimea,  Koloa,  Nawiliwiii,  and  Hanalei, 
dusky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati,  and  the  Sandus-  on  Kauai,  have  also  tolerable  harbors. — The 
kj,  Kansfield,  and  Newark  raOroods.  It  is  cele-  soil  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the  uplands  is 
brated  for  its  mannfacture  of  articles  in  hard  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  tillage.  In 
woods,  of  which  axe  and  other  handles,  spqfees  the  valleys  and  plmns  it  is  generdly  very  fer- 
and  hubs  of  wheels,  "bent  work"  for  carriages,  tile,  and  yields  abundantly,  notwithstanding 
&o.,  are  the  most  important.  It  is  extensively  occasional  droughts.  Owing  to  the  frequency 
engaged  in  exporting  fresh  and  salted  flsh,  pine  and  violence  of  volcanic  eruptions,  much  of  the 
and  hardwood  timber,  shingles,  and  laths,  and  surface  of  the  islands  is  insusceptible  of  culture, 
is  the  centre  of  one  of  themostpromisingvine-  The  climate  is  very  equable  and  regarded  as 
growing  districts  in  the  United  States,  The  healthful.  The  decrease  in  the  native  popula- 
city  and  vicinity  attract  many  visitors  in  sum-  tion  is  owing  partly  to  emigration  on  whale 
mer  by  their  fine  scenery  and  excellent  shoot-  and  other  ships,  and  partly  to  the  ravages  of 
ing  and  iishing,  syphilis,  small  pox,  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  or  Hawaoan  which  seem  specially  fatal  to  the  islanders. 
Groep,  13  islands  in  the  Worth  Pacific,  be-  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  75°  F., 
tween  lat.  18°  55'  and  22°  20'  N.  and  long.  154°  and  the  range  from  60°  to  88°,  The  prodnc- 
B5'  and  160°  15'  W,,  lying  in  a  curve,  and  the  tions  are  wheat,  raised  mostly  on  the  uplands, 
remotest  points  being  about  350m.  apart;  area,  andcofiee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cacao,  an-ow- 
nearly  6,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1823, 140,000;  in  root,  mulberries,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
1832,  130,315  ;  in  1836,  108,579  ;  in  1850,  84,-  taro  or  breadfruit,  in  the  vaUeys.  Cattle  and 
165 ;  in  1853,  78,230.  Only  7  of  the  islands  hogs  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  both 
are  inhabited,  the  others  being  small,  rooky,  for  home  consumption  and  export. — Tlieinhab- 
and  barren.  Hawaii  or  OwbySee,  the  largest  itants  are  usually  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
and  easternmost  of  the  group,  is  about  4,000  Malay  race.  They  are  of  a  light  yellow  oom- 
sq.  m.  in  extent,  and  in  1858  had  34,452  in-  plexion,  possessing  good  foi-ms  and  a  very  con- 
habitants.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  vol-  siderable  degree  of  bodily  strength.  They  are 
canic.  On  the  W.  coast,  the  beach  is  narrow  of  a  facile,  yielding,  imitative  disposition,  and 
and  dry,  and  overhung  byasteep,  bleak,  barren  when  under  good  influences  capable  of  eonsid- 
mountain,  which  affords  water  and  wood  only  erable  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.   Under 
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the  instrucdon  of  the  misMonariea  they  have  15, 1854.  Each  of  the  larger  islands  liaa  a  gov- 
attfdned  within  the  past  60  years  a  higher  de-  emor,  who,  with  the  king  and  qneen,  the  cah- 
gree  of  civilization  and  intelligence  than  any  inet  ministers,  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
other  of  the  Paoiflo  tribes.  They  have  estab-  the  assistant  jndges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
lished.  a  general  system  of  edncation,  have  nu-  8  otlier  members,  constitute  the  privy  coundL 
merous  aad  excellent  schools,  and  many  There  is  also  a  legislature  elected  by  the  people, 
churohes,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  whicli  sits  biennially.  The  receipts  of  the  pnb- 
inhabitants  are  communicants.  There  is  how-  lio  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending  March 
ever  a  tendency  to  subside  into  the  habits  and    81, 1860,  were  $656,316,  aad  the  expenditures 

Ei'actices  of  barbarism,  and  to  relapse  into  the  $643,088.  The  national  debt  at  the  same  time 
eentionsness  which  has  ever  been  one  of  then-  was  $108,777.  There  is  no  pero^anent  army; 
strongest  characteristics.  Originally  they  were  the  king  has  a  gnard  of  80  men.  The  cost  of 
not  an  industrious  race,  the  burden  of  tJie  pubUc  instruction  for  the  two  years  above  men- 
preparation  of  food  and  clothing,  which  re-  tioned  was  $28,742.  There  are  somewhat  more 
quired  Mit  a  moderate  amount  of  labor,  being  than  400  schools  on  the  islands,  and  one  college, 
imposed  npon  the  women,  as  in  most  savage  — The  Sandwich  islands  were  discovered  by 
tribes,  while  the  men  indulged  in  the  more  Capt.  Cookinl778,  and  in  one  of  the  harbors  of 
congenial  pnrsuits  of  war  or  idolatrous  wor-  Hawaii  that  navigator  was  murdered  the  next 
ship.  With  iacreasing  intelligence,  however,  yea»'  by  the  natives.  At  that  time  each  island 
has  come  adeaire  for  a  style  of  living  approach-  had  its  own  independent  ruler;  but  Kameha- 
ing  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  meha  I.  (178^1819)  reduced  them  all  to  his 
Europe  aaid  Amerioa,  and  this  has  necessitated  sway.  On  his  death  his  son,  Kamehameha  II., 
industry,  while  moral  influences  have  also  en-  abolished  idolatry.  In  April  of  the  nest  year 
conraged  it.  The  people  now  cnlllTatB  the  (1820)  the  fii-st  missionaries  from  America  ar- 
soil  with  considerable  skill,  and  manufactnre  rived  there.  At  that  timetherewasno  written 
the  simple  articles  which  form  a  part  of  their  language,  and  of  conrae  no  edncation ;  the  land 
exports,  such  aa  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  arrow-  was  owned  by  the  king  and  his  chiefe,  and  the 
root,  and  have  become  skilfnl  in  the  working  people  were  slaves.  "  The  nation  was  com- 
of  iron  and  other  metals. — The  ^riculturd  posed,"  saya  Dr.  Anderson,  "of  thieves,  drunk- 
p  odu  f  n  of  the  islands  is  veiy  considerable  ards,  and  debauchees.  Constitntions,  laws, 
f     a  p    pie  who  50  years  ago  knew  only  the    courts  of  justice  tliere  were  none,  and  no  con- 

ud  "rt    mplements,  whose  instruction  on  the    ception  of  sneh  things  in  the  native  mind. 

s  h       u )  to  the  present  time  has  been  mainly    Property,  hie,  every  thing  was  in  the  hands  of 

ai  and  incidental,  and  who  have  not  more    irresponsible  chiefs."    Kamehameha  II.  was  in 

han  500  000  acres  of  arable  land  on  all  the  general  friendly  to  the  missionaries,  and  under 
and^  and  much  of  this  yet  uncultivated  and  tJieir  instmctions  many  of  the  chiefs  and  their 
snb  t  drought.  Inl858  the  exports  of  do-  followers  became  Christians.  Order  and  the 
mestio  produce,  almost  exdnsively  agricultnral,  proprieties  of  civilization  were  introduced,  and 
amonnted  to  $529,966,  more  than  double  those  in  spite  of  occasional  relapses,  under  the  irrnp- 
of  1853,  but  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  1860,  tion  of  large  bodies  of  vicious  sailors,  or  the  in- 
wMch  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional  year,  terference  of  foreign  powers,  they  made  com- 
The  commerce  of  tlje  islands  is  large  and  stead-  mendable  progress.  Kamehameha  II.  visited 
ily  increasing.  In  1858  the  total  imports  were  England  and  died  there  in  1824.  He  was  snc- 
$1,089,661,  and  the  exports  $787,083.  The  ceeded  by  his  brother,  Kamehameha  III.,  who 
custom  house  receipts  were  $116,188,  a  smaller  was  the  fast  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and 
sum  than  in  any  previous  year  hut  one  since  throughout  most  of  his  reign  had  some  of  those 
1849,  owing  to  a  considerable  rednction  of  the  who  had  been  connected  with  the  mission  as 
imports,  though  the  exports  were  greater  than  his  principal  connsellors.  The  language  was 
in  any  previous  year.  The  same  year  10  na-  first  reduced  to  writing  in  1822 ;  schools  were 
tional  vessels,  115  merchant  vessels,  and  526  extensively  established  over  the  islands,  and 
whalers  entered  the  island  ports,  and  232,464  now  more  than  i  of  the  population  can  read, 
galls,  sperm  oil,  3,651,382  galls,  whale  oil,  and  and  nearly  all  the  children  and  youth  are  in 
1,614,710  lbs.  whale  bone  were  transshipped,  attendance  upon  the  schools.  The  European 
The  centraJ  location  of  the  islands,  both  as  re-  dress  was  substituted  for  the  native.  Courts 
spects  the  trade  from  California  to  China  and  were  established ;  court  houses,  prisons,  roads, 
Japan,  and  the  great  whaling  grounds  of  the  and  bridges  built;  a  code  of  justice  enacted; 
N.  W,  coast,  the  hay  of  Islands,  and  the  sperm  and  in  1840  the  king  gave  to  his  people  a  writ- 
whale  fiiheries  of  the  tropics,  has  made  them  ten  constitution,  recognizing  the  principles  of 
the  most  convenient  point  for  the  transship-  Christianity  as  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  oil  and  bone,  and  for  fUmishinc  sup-  ment.  Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation 
plies  to  vessels. — The  govemmentof  the  sand-  of  this  constitution  the  Sandwich  islands  were 
wich  islands  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  declared  an  independent  kingdom;'  and  in  1844 
governing  the  country  under  the  constitution  their  independence  was  recognized  by  Great 
of  1853.  The  present  king  is  Kamehameha  IV",  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1863  the 
(Alexander  Liholiho,  born  Feb.  9,  1834),  who  constitution  was  revised  and  made  somewhat 
succeeded  hia  father  Kamehameha  III.,  Dec    more  liberal  by  the  king.    Nearly  800  works, 
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embracing  a  ^ery  considerable  range  of  science,  SANGAJrON,  acentraloo.  of  111.,  iatersected 

literature,  and  religious  instruction,  bave  been  by  tho  Sangamon  river ;  area,  986  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

published    in  the  Hawaiian  language.     Tlie  in  1800,  32,255.    Bituminous  coal  is  found  in 

present  king,  Eamehameha  IV.,  came  to  the  abundance.    The  surface  is  mostly  level  prairie 

throne  in  189i,  and  carries  out  with  vigor  the  land,  diversified  with  foreata  of  good  timber, 

plans  of  his  fither.    A  large  proportion  of  his  The  productions  in  1860  were  3,318,304  bushels 

cabinet  and  government  officers  are  Americans  of  Indian  corn,  355,008  of  oats,  104,126  of 

formerly  connected  with  the  missions.    (See  wheat,  120,868  lbs.  of  wool,  and  377,372  of 

KiMEBiMBHA.)  buttcr.    It  had  27  clinrches,  7  newspaper  of- 

SANDY8,   George,  an   English  poet  and  flees,  and  3,330  pupils  attending  pubhc  schools, 

traveller,  son  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  archbishop  Several  important  railroads  traverse  the  coon- 

of  York,  born  at  Bishopsthorpe  in  1577,  died  ty.    Capital,  Springfield, 

at  Bosley  Abbey,  Kent,  in  Mai-ch,  1644.    He  SANGUINABIA,  in  pharmacy,  the  root  of 

was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1610  set  out  on  the  ^angidttaria  Oanademk.,  commonly  known 

a  journey  to  the  East,  and  wrote  "  A  Eolation  as  the  blood-root  or  red-root.    This  is  an  her- 

of  a  Journey  begun  in  1010,  in  Four  Books,  baceous  perennial  plant  of  the  poppy  family, 

contdning  a  Description  of  the  Turkish  Em-  growing  abundantly  thronghont   the  United 

pire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  States  in  rich  soils  and  slmdy  situationB,  wid 

Eemote  Parts  of  Italy  and  Islands  adjoining"  flowering  in  March  and  April.    The  rootstock 

(Ifilo;  7th  ed.,  1678).     He  afterward  went  to  or  rhizome  extends  horizontally  beneath  the 

America,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  sue-  surface  a  few  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  size 

oeeded  his  brotiier  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  as  trea-  of  the  finger.     It  sends  forth  aide  shoots,  from 

surer  of  Virginia,  and  there  completed  his  the  ends  of  which,  aa  well  as  from  that  of  tho 

translation  of  OTid'a  MeUmtorphoses.    He  was  mdn  root,  rise  the  scape  and  leaf  stalks,  sur- 

tlia  author  of  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms  rounded  by  the  elieaths  of  the  bud,  all  of  which 

(1 636),  of  the  book  of  Job,  Ecolesiastes,  Lamen-  spring  np  together.    The  leaf  is  heart-shaped, 

tations,  &o.  (1639),  and  of  the  Songof  Solomon  but  deeply  lobed,  yellowish  green  on  the  upper 

(1642).    His  .life,  by  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Todd,  is  surface,  paler  on  the  under,  and  strongly  mark- 

preflxed  to  "  Selections  from  Sandys's  Metrical  ed  by  orange-colored  veins.  The  scape  is  round 

Paraphrases"  (London,  1839).  and  straight,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 

SANFOED,  Nathan,  an  American  states-  height,  and  terminated  by  a  single  flower  of 

man  and  jurist,  born  at  Bridgehampton,  Long  about  8  petals,  which  are  white,  but  sometimes 

island,  N".  Y,,  Nov.  5,  1779,  died  in  Flushing,  tinged  with  rose  or  purple.    All  parts  of  the 

L.  I.,  Oct.  17,  1838.    He.  was  admitted  to  the  plant  are  pervaded  by  an  orange-colored  sop, 

bar  in  Jan.  1779,  and  was  appointed  by  Presi-  of  deepest  color  in  the  root.    They  all  possess 

dont  Jefi'erson  in  1802  a  commissioner  in  bank-  the  same  medicinal  qualities,  but  the  root  only 

raptcyforthedistrictof  NewYork,andinl803  is  made  use  of.    This  is  dried  and  pulverized, 

U.  S,  district  attorney  for  the  same  district,  an  and  is  administered  while  fresh,  either  in  the 

office  which  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  powder,  or  in  piUa  prepared  ft-oai  it  for  the 

period  of  the  embargo'  and  the  war  with  Great  purpose  of  avoiding  the  irritating  effect  of  the 

Bi'itain,  until  1816.    In  1811  he  was  elected  a  powder  npon  the  throat,  and  also  in  infusion  or 

member  of  the  assembly  of  the  state  of  New  decoction  and  tinctm'e.  Its  properties  are  those 

York,  and  chosen  speaker  of  that  body.    Sub-  of  an  acrid  narcotic  and  emetic,  in  overdose 

sequently  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  producing  violent  thirst,  faintness,  and  dimness 

senate,  and  in  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  H.  S.  of  vision.     In  some  oases  its  effects  have  been 

senate.    Hewaa  amember  of  thestate  conven-  fatal.    Upon  fungous  surfaces  it  acts  as  an  es- 

tion  of  1821  to  revise  the  constitution  of  New  charotic.    It  has  been  foimd  nseflil  in  numevona 

York, and  in  1833 was  appointed  chancellor  of  diseases,  amongwhich  are  typhoid  pneumonia, 

that  state,  as  the  successor  of  Chancellor  Kent,  catarrh,  scarlatina,  rheumatism,  jaundice,  d^ 

Resigning  that  office  in  consequence  of  im-  pepsia,  &c.    Many  physicians  have  long  relied 

paired  health,  he  served  another  term  in  the  U.  upon  it  wholly  for  the  cure  of  croup.    Its 

S,  senate  (1825-31),  and  passed  the  remainder  active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  peculiar 

of  his  life  at  his  country  seat  at  Flushing.  alkaline  principle  called  sanguinarine,  which  is 

SANF0ED,TH4DDBiJs,an  Americanjoumal-  separated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pearly  snb- 

ist,  born  in  Connecticut  near  tho  close  of  the  stance.    This  has  aa  acrid  taste,  and  forms 

I8th  century.    In  early  life  he  went  to  New  with  the  acids  salts,  ail  of  which,  when  dis- 

Yorfc,  where  he  remained,  engaged  in  raercan-  solved  in  water,  produce  beaiififiil  red  colors, 

tile  parsaits,  nntil  1832,  when  he  removed  to  SANHEDEIM,  or  Sanhbbkib  (Gr.  avveSptov, 

Mobile,  Ala.,  and  in  1838  became  the  editor  assembly,  from  in;»,  together,  and  eSpn,  seat ; 

and    proprietor    of  the    "Mobile    Register."  Heb.  &c(A  din  haggad<?l,high  court  or  tribnnal), 

From  1838  to  1844  he  was  also  president  of  the  name  of  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative 

the  bank  of  Mobile.    In  1858  he  was  appointed  assembly  of  the  Jewish  state  doring  the  last 

by  President  Kerce  collector  of  Mobile,  which  periods  of  its  existence.    Though  the  origin  of 

position  he  still  (1861)  holds  under  the  govern-  tiie  sanhedrim  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  it  is 

mont  of  the  seceding  states;  and  in  1854  he  certain  that  it  received  its  full  development 

withdrew  from  journalism.  during  the  rule  of  the  earlier  Maccabees.    It 
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also  survived,  tiongh  in  a  modified  shape,  the  ingfortheirnext  of  tin  the  Iranians,  who  epoke 
fall  of  Jernsalem  and  the  total  annihilation  of  dialects  which  were  the  ancestors  of  the  mod- 
Jewish  independence  by  the  Komans.  It  con-  ern  Persian  languages.  They  entered  India  as 
sisted  of  70  members,  elected  from  among  the  a  people  of  superior  quabtiea,  bodily  and  men- 
elders  of  the  commuaities  and  tiie  principal  tal ;  tiiey  dispoBsesaed  and  drove  out  or  reduced 
scholars  or  teachera,  and  a  president  or  patri-  to  servitude  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil 
arch  (nasi).  Another  presiding  elder,  called  throughout  the  region  stretching  from  the  In- 
"fatherof  the  court"  (dSftefAtiin),  was,  accord-  dus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  originated  by 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  crit-  degrees  the  Brahmanio  form  of  polity,  spread 
ics,  one  of  ttie  70,  They  assembled  Aaily  with  their  influence  and  institutions  over  all  parts 
the  exception  of  the  sabbath  and  holidays,  gen-  of  the  peninsula,  not  excepting  those  still  occu- 
erally  at  the  "  hewn-stone  chamber"  in  the  in-  pied  by  the  ancient  races  and  languages,  and 
terior  court  of  the  temple.  According  to  the  made  their  sacred  dialect  the  chief  vehicle  dur- 
Talmud,  the  sanhedrim  was  vested  with  the  Ing  all  future  time  of  the  religious,  scientific, 
most  essential  privileges  of  a  supreme  legisla-  and  literary  activity  of  India.  The  importance 
tive  as  well  as  judicial  body;  but  there  can  and  interest  of  the  Sanscrft  has  a  twofold 
be  no  doubt  that  its  fVinctiona  were  frequently  character ;  considered  in  its  relation  to  Indian 
limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  by  the  sway  of  history,  it  contains  an  immense  literature,  lay- 
the  national  princes  and  Roman  procurators,  ing  open  from  a  very  remote  epoch  nearly  to 
Herod  the  Great  almost  annihilated  the  legal  the  present  day  the  inwai-d  and  outward  life  of 
sanhedrim,  and  subsequently  several  irregular  a  numerous  and  highly  endowed  branch  of  the 
assemblies  were  convened  under  that  name,  human  family  (India  still  contains  a  7th  part 
which  mostly  served  as  tools,  being  compelled  of  onr  race) ;  as  touching  the  Indo-Europeau 
to  sanction  deeds  of  tyranny.  After  the  de-  languages,  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  original 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  the  sanhedrim  found  a  among  them,  and,  by  reason  of  itshetterconser- 
temporary  refuge  in  various  towns  of  Jud^a.  vation  of  the  features  of  their  common  parent, 
The  most  renowned  presidents  belonged  to  the  it  throws  vastly  more  light  than  any  other  upon 
house  of  Hillel.  (See  Hebebwb.) — In  1807  a  the  history  and  relations  of  all.  The  latter  ia 
sanhedrim  of  71  was  convened  at  Paris  by  the  the  more  widely  appreciated  side  of  its  useful- 
emperor  Napoleon  for  the  regulation  of  Jewish  ness,  and  the  one  which  has  most  contributed 
affairs  in  Trance.  to  give  currency  to  its  etndy.    Its  cultivation 

SANILAC,  an  E.  eo.  of  Mich.,  bordering  on  by  Eui-opeans  dates  only  75  years  back,  to  the 
Lake  Huron,  and  drained  hy  the  head  streams  establishment  of  English  snpremacy  in  India, 
of  Black  and  Oass  rivers;  area,  about  1,000  nor  did  it  gain  a  foothold  on  European  ground 
eq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,112 ;  in  1860,  7,601,  It  tUl  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  an  undulating  and  well  timbered  surface.  The  earliest  translations  of  Sanscrit  works  were 
and  a  moderately  fertile  soil.  The  productions  of  the  Bhagaxat-Gita  in  1785,  the  Eitopadeea 
in  1850  were  7,827  bushels  of  wheat,  0,369  of  in  1787,  and  the  Saivntala  in  1789.  Sir  Wil- 
Iiidian  corn,  7,836  of  oats,  and  1,314  of  hay.  liam  Jones,  and  later  Oolebrooke  and  Wilson, 
Capital,  Lexington.  were  the  Englishmen  who  did  most  in  India  to 

SANNAZARO,  GiaooFO,  an  Italian  poet,  foster  and  advance  the  study ;  the  Schlegels  in 
hominWapIes,  July  28, 1458,  died  there,  April  Germany  and  OMzy  in  Prance  were  the  first 
25, 1530.  He  lived  much  of  his  life  in  Sranoe,  who  introduced  it  upon  the  continent.  Bopp 
and  was  a  favorite  with  King  Frederic  II.,  (from  1830  onward)  founded  upon  it  the  new 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  to  that  science  of  the  comparative  grammai-  of  the 
country.  Wa  piincipal  work  is  the  Arcadia,  a  Indo-European  languages,  of  which  others  be- 
paatoral,  in  alternate  prose  and  verse.  A  Latin  fore  him  had  given  but  hints  or  fragments, 
poem,  J)ePartu  Virginis,  acquired  for  him  the  Within  20  years,  the  iutrodaction  of  the  Vedaa 
designation  of  the  Christian  Virgil.  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  has  made  anew 

SANSCRIT,  the  literary  language  of  the  era  in  Sanscrit  study.  Hundreds  of  Sanscrit 
Hindoos,  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India.  Ori-  texts  have  been  published  in  the  East  and  in 
ginally  a  vernacular  dialect  in  Hindostan,  it  has  the  West ;  translations  from  them,  with  gram- 
for  nearly  or  quite  2,000  years  past  been  kept  mars,  glossaries,  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
artificially  in  use,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe,  hy  learner,  are  to  be  found  in  every  cultivated 
the  labors  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers,  language  of  Europe;  all  the  considerable  uni- 
and  the  transmitted  usages  of  an  educated  caste,  versities  count  inst^ctors  in  Sanscrit  in  their 
to  serve  as  the  means  of  leai'ned  intercourse  faculties,  and  its  students,  either  for  the  litera- 
and  composition.  Its  name  (aamMhrta,  com-  tnre  or  for  the  value  of  the  language  as  an  aid 
pleted, perfected)  denotes  it  as  "the  cultivated,  to  linguistic  study,  are  everywhere  numerous, 
elaborated,  or  perfected  form  of  speech,"  in  — The  Sanscrit  is  ordinarily  written  in  a  char- 
distinetioa  from  the  uncultivated  dialects,  call-  acter  called  divandgiwi,  "  divine  city,"  which, 
ed  Pracrit  {prdkrta,  left  in  the  natural  condi-  in  its  pr^eut  fully  developed  form,  is-of  a  date 
tion),  which  sprang  from  or  were  contempora-  severjd  centuries  later  than  the  Christian  era. 
neons  witli  it.  It  was  brought  into  India  from  The  ancient  alphabet  from  which  it  is  descend- 
the  N.  W.  by  tribes  belonging  to  the  Aryan  ed  derives  itself,  according  to  the  best  opinion, 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  fimily,  and  hav-    from  a  Semitic  source.    Respecting  the  origin 
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of  writing  there  are  even  no  traditions  ia  the  of  a  breathii^,  $,  into  wliich  a  final  s  or  r  i( 
Hiadao  iiteratnre,  as  regards  eitlier  its  period  liable  to  be  converted,  Tbe  whole  sclieme  i* 
or  its  place  of  derivation ;  and  scholars  are  yet  tlien  as  follows; 
at  variance  as  to  whether  whole  departments 
of  the  literature  were  composed  before  or  after 
the  knowledge  of  a  Trritten  character.  The 
earliest  dated  monnmenta  known  are  those  of 
tiie  Buddhist  monarch  Pi-iyadarsi,  of  the  3d 
century  B.  0. ;  their  language  is  already  Pra- 
crit.  The  desand'jari  is  written  from  left  to 
right ;  it  ia  a  complete  mode  of  writing,  repre- 
senting every  analyzable  sound  by  a  separate  The  completeness  of  this  system  of  written 
sign;  it  ia  of  a  ajUahio  character,  each  coiiso-  signs,  aad  its  nice  adaptation  of  sign  to  sound, 
nant  implying  a  short  a,  if  the  sign  of  no  other  are  very  evident  Not  less  evident  is  the  rioh- 
vowel  is  attached  to  it ;  if  more  consonants  ness  of  the  system  of  sounds,  and  the  harmony 
than  one  are  to  he  spoken  with  one  vowel,  and  proportion  of  its  development.  Both, 
their  signs  are  united  into  a  single  compound  however,  often  receive  ill-judged  and  esagger- 
cliaracter.  The  Sanscrit  possesses  the  3  primi-  ated  encoraiam.  The  spoken  alphabet  has  the 
tive  vowels  u,  i,  w,  in  both  short  and  long  proper  ohai-octeristica  of  an  ancient  and  primi- 
forms;  also  the  4  diphthongs  ai,  aa  (usually  tive  system,  lacking  many  of  tte  later  inter- 
written  and  pronoanced  ^  S),  &i,  du.  Ifc  has  mediate  vowels,  spirants,  and  the  like,  and  the 
the  mutes  of  the  3  usual  classes,  guttnral,  den-  written  alphabet,  of  course,  is  eorreapondingly 
tal,  and  labial,  in  triple  form,  aa  h,  g,  gh;  defeclJve;  the  English  possesses  at  leaat  5  vow- 
(,  d,  dh;  p,  S,  Ih;  corresuonding  historically  els  (or  9,  if  long  and  short  be  counted  as  sep- 
with  the  snrd,  BOnant,  and  aspirate  mutea  of  arate)  and  0  consonants  for  which  the  San- 
tlie  Greek  and  other  Indo-European  tongues,  acrit  alphabet  has  no  signs.  A  peculiar  and 
Its  usual  nasals  are li  and m;  its  guttnral  nasal,  striking  feature  of  the  external  form  of  the 
rap,  is  even  a  less  independent  constituent  of  an  Sanscrit  is  presented  by  its  highly  elaborate 
alphabet  than  is  onr  own,  ooonrring  almost  system  of  euphonic  rules,  which  have  play  hotJi 
solely  before  a  following  guttural  mnte.  It  haa  in  the  formation  and  inflection  of  words,  and 
the  4  semi-vowels  y,  r,  I,  w,  tiie  sibilant  &,  and  also,  in  a  yet  more  searching  and  extended 
the  aspiration  h.  This  ia  the  Indo-European  manner,  in  the  combination  of  words  into  a 
germ  or  nucleus  of  the  Sansorit  alphabet,  sentence.  The  ends  sought  are  chiefly  the 
which,  however,  haa  become  greatly  expanded,  avoidance  of  the  hiatus  and  of  the  concnrrence 
as  foDows.  The  Sansci-it,  like  many  modern  of  surd  and  sonant  letters,  the  asaimilation  of 
languages,  uses  its  r  and  I  aa  vowels  also,  writ-  nesirly  kindred  sounds,  and  the  modification  of 
ing  them  when  so  used  with  separate  eharac-  combinations  difficnlt  of  utterance;  and  the 
ters.  It  has  developed  a  M,  th,  and  ph,  which  physical  theory  of  moat  of  the  rules  is  readily 
are  peculiar  to  it,  and  of  comparatively  rare  traceable.  As  an  iUnstration  of  the  eaphonio 
occurrence.  It  has  gained  a  full  seriea  of  pala-  combination  of  the  phrase,  we  take  the  worda 
tal  sounds,  eh,  cKk,  j,  jh,  «,  with  a  sibOant  p  indras  apabkarmi  wp&m  garbhdn  diarati  apsa 
{the  phonetic  equivalent  of  oursA);  these  ai-e  antar;  tliey  form  the  sentence  indro  'pabha- 
maiiily  derived  from  the  oon-uptioa  of  original  fann  apdng  ga/rb'h&mf  cliaraty  open  waia^ 
gutturab,  ch  and  p  from  ii^  j  from  g ;  chh  moat-  That  there  is  something  artificial  and  arbitrary 
Jy  corresponds  historically  to  these,  sAofthecoa-  in  the  strict  application  of  the  system  of  eupho- 
nected  languages ;  jh  hardly  once  occurs  in  the  nic  changes  to  the  sentence;  is  in  itself  highly 
older  Sanscrit ;  and  a  is  of  no  more  consequence  probable,  since  we  can  hardly  conceive  that 
than  our  n  in  inch,,  Mngs.  It  haa  further  added  any  people  should,  in  its  ordinary  use  of  lan- 
a  complete  series  of  lingual  (cerebral,  cacumi-  guage,  so  saerifice  the  independence  of  individ- 
nal)  sonnds,  (,  th,  d,  dh,n,  sh,  uttered  with  the  nal  words  to  an  exaggerated  sense  of  euphony ; 
tip  of  the  tongue  reverted  into  the  dome  of  the  and  the  probability  becomes  a  certainty  when 
mouth,  to  the  position  in  ■which  we  pronounoe  we  observe  that  in  the  Vedic  poetry,  the  ear- 
our  r  ;  n  and  sA  are  very  frequently  of  enpho-  liest  and  least  artificial  literature  of  the  lan- 
nic  origin,  occasioned  especially  by  the  phouet-  guage,  the  euphonic  rules  are,  as  is  shown  by 
io  influence  of  the  r;  the  others  are  also  some-  the  metre,  in  great  part  unobserved.  The  ao- 
timea  euphonic  products;  but  all  not  seldom  cents  are  two,  the  acute  and  the  circumflex, 
oeonr  independently  in  roots  and  words,  and  corresponding  in  value  to  those  of  the  Greek, 
are  then  almost  certain  evidences  of  an  origin  Neither  of  them  is  limited  to  any  particular 
not  Indo-European.  The  lingual  series  is  usu-  part  of  the  word,  like  those  of  the  Latin  and 
ally  regarded  as  derived  from  or  suggested  by  Greek ;  it  may  stand,  in  a  word  of  whatever 
the  aboriginal  dialects  of  India,  in  which  lin-  length,  on  whatever  syllable  the  rales  of  deri- 
guals  abound.  The  system  is  completed  by  vation  or  composition  may  direct.  The  cir- 
the  addition  of  a  nasal  aign,  written  over  the  cumflex  but  seldom  rests  on  a  simple  long 
syllable  to  which  it  belot^s,  and  indicating  a  vowel ;  it  belongs  chiefly  to  a  syllable  whose 
nasal  sonnd  adapted  in  its  quality  to  the  follow-  vowel  is  preceded  by  a  semi-vowel  convertible 
ing  consonant  (we  write  it  by  m),  and  finally  into  a  vowel,  as  hwS,  nadyae, — As  regards  the 
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etjmologioal  part  of  gvammar,  the  distinguish-  30,  leinoati  ;  80,  tringat ;  40,  ckatw4Hntat ;  60, 
ing  characteristic  of  the  Sanscrit  is — beside  the  pandi&gat;  60,?fta?ftfi;  WjSaptati;  80,  apJH; 
great  affluence  of  forms,  and  the  imlimited  fa-  90,  nmeati;  100,  fata;  1,000,  mhawa.  The 
cility  of  forming  new  derivatives  and  new  com-  pronouns,  excepting  the  let  and  2d  personal, 
pounds— its  remarkable  presei-vation  of  original  distinguish  8  genders.  They  derive  themselves 
matemls  and  processes,  the  great  regularity  from  roota  of  their  own,  which  play  also  an 
and  consequent  transparency  of  its  formative  important  part  in  the  development  of  forma 
methods.  In  most  words  there  is  no  difficulty  and  form-woi-ds.  Their  many  irregnlarities  of 
in  distinguishing  from  each  other  i-oot,  aflix,  declension  agree  nearly  with  those  of  the  pro- 
and  termination,  and  in  recogniziM  the  original  nouns  in  the  other  Indo-European  dialects,  nor 
form  and  signification  of  each.  For  analyzing  are  their  roots  peculiar.  The  verbhasS  voic^ 
words,  retracing  'their  history,  and  referring  an  active  and  a  middle  or  reflexive,  which  lat- 
them  to  their  niUmate  roots,  the  utmost  faeili-  ter,  in  a  pari;  of  its  forms,  serves  also  as  a  pas- 
ties are  atTorded.  This  character  of  the  Ian-  sive,  as  in  Greek.  It  distinguishes  thronghont, 
guage  has  determined  that  of  the  native  scieijce  like  the  noun,  3  numbers,  with  the  usual  3  per- 
of  grammar,  on  which  our  own  grammatical  sons  in  each,  and  the  persona!  terminations  ai'e 
treatment  of  it  is  mainly  based.  The  Hindoo  evidently  reducible  to  forms  of  pronouns,  indi- 
grammar  is  essentially  analytical  and  etymo-  eating  in  each  case  the  subject ;  they  are  of  3 
logical,  dissecting  out  roots,  affixes,  themes,  classes,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  principal 
terminations,  and  laying  down  the  mies  which  and  historical  tenses  in  Greek.  They  are,  in 
govern  their  combination  into  vocables.  About  theii'  normal  form,  aa  follows :  active ;  prino. 
2,000  roots  are  catalogued  by  the  native  aa-  sing.m»,w,iiy  dual,Mcs,  iAog,  ia»/ pl.miH,  (Aa, 
thorities,  but  of  these  the  greater  part  are  of  owMyiist.  sing,  m,  e,  t;  du,  tea,  tarn,  t&m;  pi. 
no  account,  being  either  slightly  varied  forms  ma,  to,  an; — middle :  princ.  sing.  S,  eS,  U;  dn. 
of  others,  or  mere  grammatical  aitificialities.  waM,mM,&U;'^.mane,d'li'ici,anU;'W&i.!i\'as. 
The  Indo-European  roots,  however,  are  far  i,  tlids,  ta;  du.  wahi,  dthdm,  dtdm ;  pi.  mahi, 
more  nnmeroosly  and  ffuthfully  preserved,  in  dkwiam,  anta.  The  present  and  imperfect  tens- 
form  and  in  signification,  by  the  Sanscrit  than  es  exhibit  various  modifications  of  the  verbal 
by  any  other  member  of  the  family.  It  is  this  root  into  a  special  stem,  on  which  ia  founded 
remarkable  conservation  of  materials  and  pro-  a  division  of  the  verbs  into  10  conjugational 
cesses  which  gives  prominent  importance  to  classes;  all  are  analogous  with  changes  which 
the  Sanscrit  in  Indo-European  philology,  mak-  the  Greek  verbs  more  irregularly  undergo  in 
ing  its  introduction  the  inauguration  of  a  new  the  same  tenses,  and  with  scattered  phenomena 
era  in  etymologizing,  and  so  in  the  science  of  intheotherrelatedlanguages.  The  present  has 
language,  which  is  based  on  etymology,  or  the  an  imperative,  distinguished  by  special  tenni- 
histoiT'  of  individu^  words. — The  whole  sys-  nations,  and  a  potential,  corresponding  to  the 
tern  of  inflection  in  Smscrit  ia  moat  nearly  ac-  Greek  optative,  iiaving  forits  characteristic  the 
cordant  with  that  of  Greek;  it  is  decidedly  vowel  i.  Of  a  subjimctive,  only  fragments  re- 
richer  in  declension,  bnt  vastly  poorer  in  con-  main,  in  the  antiquated  dialect  of  the  Vedas. 
iugation.  In  deelenMon,  it  distinguishes  8  gen-  Tlie  characteristic  of  the  imperfect  is  an  aog- 
ders,  the  masculine  and  neuter  agreeing  in  ment,  a  prefixed  a.  Of  othertenses,  wehave  an 
theme,'  and  usually  in  inflection,  the  feminine  angmented  aorist,  of  greatly  varied  formation, 
loving  long  terminal  vowels  and  fuller  endings,  answering  to  the  Greek  1st  and  2d  aorists;  a 
The  eases  are  8:  the  nominative,  with  which  perfect,reduplicated,andwithpeculiDrtermina- 
in  most  instances  the  next  case,  the  vocative,  tions ;  a  periphrastic  future,  of  late  growth ;  a 
agrees  in  form ;  two  other  cases  of  relation,  the  future  of  compounded  origin,  the  same  with  the 
dative  expressing  for,  the  genitive  of;  and  4  Greek  in  ao> ;  an  imperfect  of  this  future,  or  a 
cases  of  position  or  direction:  the  accusative,  conditional,  of  vei-y  rare  occurrence;  and  finally 
expres^ng  to,  direct  approach,  immediate  ac-  aprecative,  or  optative  of  componnd  formation, 
tion;  the  ablative,  espressing  from ;  the  loea-  also  not  common.  Fragments  of  imperative, 
tive,  in;  the  instrumental,  by  the  wde  of,  along  optative,  and  subjnnetive  forms,  belonging  to 
with,  with,  by.  Each  occurs  in  the  3  numbers,  the  aorist,  perfect,  and  future  tenses,  are  found 
sin^lar,  dual,  and  plnral,  and  the  nsnal  termi-  in  the  oldest  literature,  but  they  ai-e  obsolete 
nations  are  as  follows ;  sing.  nom.  a  (neut.  m  or  in  the  classical  Sanscrit.  The  present,  perfect, 
wanting),  aco.  m,  inst.  d,  dat.  i,  abl.  tw  (or  f),  and  future  tenses,  active,  passive,  and  middle, 
gen,  OS  (as^a),  loc.  i;  dual,  nom.,  aco.,  and  have  participles.  Of  verbal  nouns  there  is  an 
voc  du  (neut.  S),  inst.,  dat,  and  abl.  ihy&nt,  accusative  ease  (the  Latin  supine  in  •«??!),  used  as 
gen.  and  loc.  os  ;  pi.  nom.  as  (neut.  dni,  i),  ace.  an  infinitive ;  also  an  instrumental  case,  forming 
as  (masc.  n) ;  inst.  ikis ;  dat.  and  abl.  hhyaa ;  a  gemnd,  or  a  kind  of  indeclinable  past  parti- 
loo.  «u.  Adjectives  are  declined  like  snbstan-  ciple  (as  bk4tvd,  having  been),  which  is  of  ex- 
tives;  as  comparative  and  superlative  snfEses  cessively  freqnent  employment.  The  deriva- 
they  add  tara  and  tamo,  or  ifang  and  i§htha,  tive  forms  of  the  verb,  formed  at  pleasure  from 
The  numerals,  closely  according  with  those  in  any  root,  are  the  passive,  having  a  special  form 
the  related  langnages,  are:  1,  eJoa;  2,  dwa  ;  3,  onlyinthepresent  and  imperfect,  the  causative, 
tri;  A^ehatur;  5,pancha;  S, shaeh ;  %  3(y)ta ;  desiderative,  and  intensive  or  frequentative. 
8,  ash^;  9,  nawa;  10,  daga;  11,  ekadafo,  &c.;  The  affluence  of  verbal  forms  is  thus  seen  to  be 
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great,  yet  the  language  is  far  from  making  full  proached,  rests  upon  it  all.  With  insignificant 
use  of  tliem,  and  tlie  Sanscrit  verh  is  not  to  exceptions,  it  is  all  composed  in  metre,  eyen 
be  compared  for  power  of  espression  with  the  works  of  law,  of  morality,  of  science;  and,  in. 
Greek,  or  even  with  the  Latin ;  there  is  a  strong  great  part,  in  the  so  called  ffcJo,  a  3-line  stan- 
tendeaoy,  especially  ia  the  later  styles  of  writ-  za,  each  line  made  up  of  two  8-syllable  feet, 
ing,  to  slight  the  finite  forms,  and  to  constroet  the  movement  being  chiefly  iambic.  Every 
loose  and  awkward  sentences  with  the  parti-  department  of  knowledge  and  branch  of  in- 
ciple  and  gemnd.  Prepositions,  in  onr  sense,  quiry  is  represented  in  it,  with  the  single  es- 
are  almost  absent,  the  prepositions  of  the  other  ception  of  history ;  and  the  want  of  the  his- 
ludo-European  tongues  having  here  still  their  torical  element  ia  perhaps  the  most  striking 
original  vaine  as  adverbs,  directing  the  action  general  characteristic  of  the  literatnre.  The 
of  the  yerb,  but  not  directly  governing  nouns ;  Hiadoo  mind,  in  utter  opposition,  to  the  Egyp- 
as  prefixes  to  verba  they  are  of  constant  appli-  tian  and  Chinese,  has  ever  been  little  regml- 
cation,  and  play  a  great  part  in  the  formaHoa  fnl  of  objective  truth,  careless  of  facts,  dian- 
of  derivatives.  Conjunctions  and  adverbs  are  olined  to  observe  and  record,  laying  no  stress 
in  part  derived  from  pronominal  roots,  in  part  on  the  events  of  ontward  life,  heedless  of  their 
fromnouna. — Syntaxisabranchofthegrammar  oonnection  and  succession;  hence  the  abseace 
of  very  inferior  interest,  and  is  even  left  out  in  of  a  chronology  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
many  of  our  Sanscrit  grammars.  Whatever  political  history  of  India,  and  the  uncertdnty 
espressiveness  and  rhetorical  charm  the  Ian-  of  centariea  resting  npoa  the  date  of  almost 
guage  has  lie  chiefly  in  its  boundless  wealth  of  every  work.  To  estimate  the  absolute  Talne 
epithets,  and  not  at  all  in  the  oonstruotion  of  of  this  mass  of  literary  productions  need  not 
its  sentences  and  periods;  indeed,  a  period  ia  he  attempted  here.  Much  of  it  is  of  a  oharao- 
Banscrit  is  next  to  an  impossibility ;  the  forma-  ter  which  has  eommanded  high  and  general 
tionand  eonneelaonofitsdaasesisof  the  bald-  admiration;  but  it  exhibits  the  chnracteristio 
eat  simplicity.  The  excessive  use  of  cumhroua  faolta  and  deficiencies  of  the  oriental  mind  in 
compounds  is  also  a  very  general  fault  in  San-  no  light  degree.  The  want  of  history  robs  it  of 
scvit  construction,  appearing  in  all  styles  of  one  great  source  of  worth  and  interest;  much 
composition,  but  especially  the  more  artitioial ;  of  it  ia  trivial  and  tedious ;  and  to  place  evea 
to  say,  for  instance,  "water-play-delighted-  its  masterpieces  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
maiden-bathiag-flragrant  (river-breezes)"  for  classical  languages  would  be  highly  prwurap- 
"  made  fragrant  by  the  bathing  of  maidens  tuous.  Its  interest  as  a  record  of  the  life  of 
delighted  with  sporting  in  the  water,"  is  a  vir-  a  great  and  highly  endowed  people,  of  our 
tual  abnegation  of  the  privileges  of  an  inflected  own  blood,  whose  influence  and  mstitutions 
language,  and  a  partial  retrogradation  to  the  have  affected  all  eastern  Asia,  is  not  easily  to 
Btitf  ineipressiveness  of  the  Chinese. — The  be  overestimated.  After  the  Vedaa,  the  ma- 
oonstraction  of  Sanscrit  metre  is  baaed  en-  jestio  epio  called  the  Ma/Miharata,  of  100,000 
tirely  upon  quantity,  as  in  Greek,  with  total  double  verses,  deserves  first  mention.  It  eon- 
disregard  of  accent.  The  moat  ancient  metres  tains  a  certain  historic  kernel,  the  contest  of 
are  of  very  simple  constrdctioa,  and  almost  two  rival  dynasties  for  the  possession  of  Hin- 
wholly  iambic  in  movemeat ;  much  of  the  dostaa ;  but  this  is  so  worked  over,  altered, 
later  versification  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  overlm.d  with  additions  of  various  date  and 
complexity,  elaborateness,  and  artificiality. —  character,  that  its  true  form  is  quite  nnrecog- 
LiTBBATOGB.  The  mostaucient literature  of  In-  nizable.  It  was  confessedly  made  a  kind  of 
dia,  that  of  the  Yedas,  will  be  treated  of  under  cyclopfedia  of  such  knowledge  as  was  deemed 
the  title  Veda,  as  not  composed  in  the  proper  desirable  for  the  second  or  warrior  caste.  Pre- 
Saoscrit  dialect,  and  as  forming  a  body  of  ciaely  what  priod  the  growth  of  the  oompila- 
works  of  separate  and  peculiar  interest ;  and,  tion  covers  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  doubtless 
with  the  Yedas,  the  whole  mass  also  of  Vedio  it  extends  in  both  directions  from  the  Ohria- 
literatura,  the  oldest  religious  literatnre  of  tho  tian  era.  It  is  published  in  full  at  Calcutta, 
country.  The  proper  Sanscrit  literature  is  of  and  many  of  its  episodes,  especially  the  SAa- 
vast  estent,  counting  by  thousands  its  works  gaoaf-Gita  and  the  story  of  Nala,  have  been 
still  in  existence,  while  titles  and  quoted  frag-  often  edited,  and  translated  into  almost  every 
ments  of  hosts  of,  others,  not  known  to  be  modem  European  language.  The  Ewmayana 
preserved  in  tlieir  entirety,  are  on  record,  of  Valmiki,  in  estent  and  feme  only  inferior  to 
Most  of  these  works  are  still  in  manuscript,  the  MakubluiTata,  has  for  its  subject  the  el- 
and the  largest  collections  of  MSS.  out  of  India  tension  of  Brahmanio  influence  and  culture 
itself  are  those  of  the  East  India  ofBce  in  Lou-  over  the  wild  southern  peninsula  of  India ;  a 
don,  the  royal  library  at  Berlin,  and  the  Bod-  theme,  however,  which  shines  somewhat  dunly 
leian  at  Oxford.  The  period  it  covers  is  a  vast  through  the  allegory  under  which  it  is  iati- 
one;  stretching,if  the  Yedas  be  included,  from  mated— the  expedition  (ayoTia)  of  the  hero- 
at  least  1500  B.  C.  to  our  own  day.  Nearly  Kama  southward  to  Oeylon,  to  recover  his 
all  of  it  was  composed  after  the  language  had  wife  Sita  {fnri-ow),  stolen  away  by  the  giant 
ceased  to  be  in  the  fullest  sense  a  spoken  ver-  Eavana.  Of  other  epic  or  quaa-epic  poems 
nacalar ;  hence  a  tinge  of  artificiality,  growing  we  may  mention  the  EaglivBanpa  ("  Eaoe  of 
ever  deeper  as  more  modern  times  are  ap-  Eaghu"),  Eu-marammbhava  ("  Birli  of  the 
VOL.  xrv.— 22 
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War  God"),  and  J^alaclaya,  ("Else  of  Nala"),  iJ!y  assigned  to  the  1st  century  B.  C.  are  now 
all  by  Kaiidasa;  Magha's  "Deathof  Sisupala;"  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  futile,  and  the 
and  Earaba'a  J^aiahadhiya.  In  tbe  lighter  style  time  of  the  bloom  of  dramatic  composition  is 
of  lyric  and  erotic  poetry,  ■which  is  abundantly  as  uncertain  aa  other  such  matters  in  Hindoo 
represented,  and  by  works  of  greatly  diffeaag  history;  more  probably  it  is  at  least  2  or  3 
merit,  are  deserving  of  special  notice  the  ffi(M-  centuries  after  Christ.  The  Pnranas  form  a 
taiihara  ("  Seasons")  and  Megliaduta.  ("  Oiond  separate  class  of  works,  being  the  religious  lit- 
Messenger")  of  Kalidasa,  and  the  Gita-Govinda  eratureof  the  middle  period,  later  than  the  Ve- 
of  Jayadeva,  describing  the  adyentures  of  the  die,  preceding  the  modern  and  comparatively 
god  Krishna  among  the  shepherdesses,  the  insignificant  tantras  and  shaatras.  They  are 
companions  of  his  youth ;  a  favorite  theme  of  numerous,  of  vast  extent  and  varied  contents ; 
Hindoo  song.  The  "Centuries"  of  Bhartrihari,  cosmogony,  mythology,  legendary  history,  sa- 
and  other  like  works,  are  aphorismio  in  their  perstitiousscience,  philo8ophr,&c.,areniingled 
character,  pearls  of  thought  and  style,  intended  with  their  controversial  and  sectarian  theology, 
for  edification  and  insti^ction.  The  same  ends  Uost  or  all  of  them  belong  to  the  last  1,000 
areservedby  the  collections  of  fables,  of  which  yeai-s.  The  law  books  attach  themselves  to, 
the  most  accepted  have  fonnd  their  way  all  and  are  a  development  of,  a  part  of  the  Vedic 
over  the  world;  the  PanuMtantra,  through  literature,  viz.:  treatises  prescribing  the  reli- 
Persian  and  Arabic  translations,  Las  entered  gious  observances  and  rales  of  lifeof  the  ortho- 
almost  every  western  literature,  as  the  fables  dox  Hindoo;  domestic  and  civil  duties,  offences 
of  Bidpai  or  Klpay.  A  somewhat  later  collec-  and  penalties,  purification  and  penance,  are  their 
tion  of  the  same  materials,  the  Ritopadesa  subjects.  The  oldest  and  most  famous  among 
("  SalutaiT'  Instraction"),  is  one  of  the  most  them  is  the  code  ascribed  to  the  mythical  sage 
popular  books  of  the  Sanscrit  hterature.  It  is  Mann ;  it  has  been  often  translated,  and  is  a 
a  question  yet  in  controversy  whether  the  chief  source  of  anthentio  knowledge  respecting 
Hindoos  are  not  the  originators  of  the  method  the  elaborated  system  of  Brahmanic  polity. — 
of  conveying  instruction  by  means  of  fables.  In  treating  of  the  scientific  literature,  the  gram- 
The  Sauscrit  fable  is  much  longer  drawn  than  mar,  for  its  antiqnity,  originality,  and  profim- 
the  western,  and  depends  for  its  interest  more  dity,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Of  its  gen- 
on  discourse,  and  less  on  situation  and  action,  eral  character  we  have  already  spoken  above. 
The  Hindoo  tales,  .in  verse  and  in  prose,  are  of  In  its  inception  and  method  it  is  entirely  peon- 
comparatively  small  consequence  in  the  litera-  liar,  and  it  has  carried  phonetic  and  etjmolo- 
ture;  the  most  noted  collection  is  the  Eatka-  gical  analysis  fiirther  than  any  but  the  best 
earitsagara  ("Ocean  of  Streams  of  Narration") ;  modem  European  science.  Here,  as  more  than 
through  the  medium  of  Persian  versions,  they  once  in  other  departments,  the  early  works 
are  regarded  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  containing  the  beginnings  of  the  science  are 
Arabic  literature  of  like  class,  represented  to  lost;  the mostancientestant  authority,Panim, 
ns  chiefly  by  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain-  is  the  supreme  one ;  the  immense  grammatical 
ments."  The  drama  is  a  most  interesting  literature  is  made  up  almost  solely  of  commen- 
branch  of  Hindoo  literature ;  no  other  ancient  taries  and  continnations  of  his  work.  Its  age  ia 
people,  excepting  the  Greek,  has  brought  forth  uncertain,  but  it  is  nsuaily  asdgned  to  the  Sd 
independently  ajiy  thing  so  admirable  in  this  or  8d  century  B.  C.  Its  form  is  very  peculiar; 
department.  The  most  celebrated  dramas  are  it  carries  brevity  to  the  ntraost  extreme,  far 
the  Mriehhakati  ("Toy  Oart")  of  Sudrata,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  orderly  arrangement  and 
the  different  works  of  Kalidasa,  as  the  Sahtn-  intelligibility,  availing  itself  of  a  technical  ter- 
foifei;  the  PnitMJ,  and  "Malavika  and  Agnimi-  minology  almost  mathematical;  the  4,000  con- 
tra," aO  of  which  have  been  edited  and  trans-  else  rules  which  compose  it  are  often  compared 
lated.  The  Sakuntala,  is  one  of  the  most  per-  to  so  many  algebraic  formulas.  The  same  style 
feet  flowers  of  the  Indian  genius ;  and  its  se-  is  characteristic  of  some  other  departments  of 
ieetion  by  the  enlightened  taste  of  Sir  "WiUiam  the  literature,  and  especially  of  the  test  books 
Jones  and  his  trtmslation  of  it  into  English  of  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Philosophy^  is 
"(ITSO),  whence  it  passed  at  once  into  every  another  highly  important  branch  of  Indian 
wnguage  of  Europe,  was  an  important  epoch  science,  and  has  its  roots  in  the  very  earliest 
in  the  eaily  history  of  Sanscrit  study.  The  literature.  The  Hindoo  mind,  far  more  given 
subjects  of  the  drama  are  mainly  legendary,  to  introspection  than  to  study  of  what  lies 
thetr  catastrophes  always  happy.  They  are  without  itselt;  and  seeking  to  explain  the  nni- 
written  in  mixed  prose  and  verse,  and  like-  verse  by  questioning  its  own  interior  con- 
wise  in  mixed  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit ;  only  the  scionsness  instead  of  by  studying  the  works  of 
higher  male  characters  speaking  the  culti-  creation,  has  always  been  especially  active  in 
vated  or  learned  tongue,  while  the  lower,  and  metaphysical  speculation,  and  has  shown  an 
all  the  females,  talk  the'  vernacular  dialect —  ability  and  acnteness  in  the  construction  of 
as  is  often  the  case  now  in  the  lighter  piec^  of  metaphysical  systems  which  have  won  the 
the  popular  German  theatre.  The  machinery  highest  admiration  of  those  engaged  in  like 
of  the  Hindoo  stage  is  not  well  nnderstood,  pursuits.  The  object  of  philosophic  inquiry  is 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  very  simple,  to  escape  transmigration,  the  ever  recurring 
The  grounds  on  which  Kalidasa  has  been  usu-  series  of  births,  by  the  emaucipating  recog- 
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nition  of  absolute  truth ;  and,  according  to  the  to  the  beginner  are  Bopp's  selections  from  the 

different  ways  proposed  for  attaining  this  end,  Mahabharata,    eapeoially   his    N^aliia    (Bei'liu, 

tliero  are  6  chief  systems :   tlio   Mimansa   of  1833) ;  the  Hitopodesa  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen 

Jaimini  and  Vedanta  of  Badarayana,  founding  (Bonn,  1829),  or  Johnson  (Hertford,  1847) ;  the 

^  themselves  more  directly  on  the  Vedas,  and  ao  £hagavat-&ita  of  Schlegel  and  Lassen  (Bonn, 

especially  ortliodoi;  the  Nyaya  of  Gautama  1846)  or  Thomson  (Hertford,  1855);  the  Sa~ 

and  Vakeakika  of  Kauada,  wearing  au  espe-  huntala  of  Bohtlingk  (Bonn,  164B)  or  Williams 

oially  logical  character;   and  the  San.khya  of  (Hertford,  I8S3);   Von  Bohlen's  Bharbnhmn 

Kapila  and  Yoga  of  Patanjaii,  atheistic  and  (Berlin,  1833),  Sea. 

theiatio  branches  of  a  school  named  from  the  SANSON,  Nicolas,  a  French  geographer, 

precision  affected  ia  the  enumeration  of  its  born  io  AbbSrille,  Picardy,  Dec.  30,  1600,  died 

principles.    With  the  SanJskya  agrees  miunly  in  Paris,  July  7  or  16,  1667.    He  early  applied 

the  pliilosophy  of  BuddJiism,  which  at  the  out-  himself  to  geography,  producing  a  map  of  Gaul 

set  was  in  a  manner  a  popularizing  of  this  eys-  at  the  age  of  16,  but  was  afterward  engaged 

tern.    The  Buddhist  Sanscrit  literature  is  im-  for  some  time  in  commerce.    Not  succeeding 

menae,  and  has  been  carried  by  the  spread  of  in  this,  he  returned  to  his  favorite  science,  was 

the  religion  to  many  other  countries  of  Asia,  patronized  by  Richelieu  and  Louis  Sill.,  who 

into  whose  languages  it  has  been  translated,  appointed  him  engineer  in  Picardy,  and,  retnrn- 

The  astronomical  literature  is  later  by  some  ing  to  Paris  about  1840,  was  named  geographer 

centuries  than  the  Christian  era,  and  nearly  all  to  the  kii^  and  councillor  of  state.     He  has 

that  there  is  of  true  science  in  the  astronomy  been  cdled  the  father  of  French  geography, 

of  the  Hindoos  was  leai'ned  by  them  from  the  and  his  maps  are  very  numerous,  and  morecor- 

Greeks.    They  have  made  in  arithmetic  and  rect  than  those  of  his  predecessors  Ortelius  and 

algebra  remarkable  original  progress;  and  the  Meroator ;  hut  he  disregarded  the  astronomical 

Hindoo  system  of  decimal  notation  has  made  observations  of  his  time,  and  adhered  to  the 

its  way,  through  the  Arabs,  to  the  exclusive  Ptolemaic  longitudes,  thus  committing  great 

use  of  modern  enlightened  nations,  our  usual  errors,  which  were  rectified  by  De  Lisle  half 

figures  being  by  origin  tetters  of  the  Sanscrit  a  century  later.  _  Beside  maps,  he  published 

alphabet.    In  medicine  the  acquirements  of  works    on  the   geography  of  ancient  Gaul, 

the  Hindoos,  as  r^ards  the  interpretation  of  Greece,  the  Eoman  empire,  sacred  geography, 

the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  application  &c.    His  3  sons  were  all  geographers,  the  sec- 

of  medical  and  surpoal  remedies,  are  not  insig-  oad,  Adrien,  continuing    the  publication  of 

niflcant,  and  their  medical  literature,  which  is  maps  till  his  death  in  1718,  when  he  was  suc- 

as  yet  little  known,  is  regarded  as  well  deserv-  ceeded  by  his  nephew. 

ing  study ;  the  most  esteemed  author  whose  SANTA  ANNA,  a  N.  co,  of  New  Hesioo, 
works  are  preserved  is  Susruta.  Ebetoric,  bordering  on  California,  intersected  by  the  Eio 
veraiflcation,  and  music' are  each  represented  Colorado  in  the  W.,  and  drained  by  the  Eio  de 
in  a  department  of  the  literature.  Respecting  Lino,  Eio  Puerco,  and  on  the  extreme  E.  by  the 
the  arts,  whether  the  fine  arts  or  the  practical,  Eio  Grande  del  Norte ;  area,  about  30,000  sq. 
little  of  value  is  known  to  exist. — The  beat  to.  ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,573.  Its  surfece  is  diver- 
Sanscrit  grammars  are,  in  English,  Wilson's  siiied,  being  ci-osaed  by  several  mountam  ranges, 
(London,  1847)  and  Williams's  (Oxford,  1857) ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sierras  del  Oar- 
in  French,  Oppert'a  (Berlin,  1859) ;  in  German,  rizo  and  de  Chnsca,  and  the  Jemez  mountains. 
Bopp's  (3d  ei,  1861),  and,  as  a  manual  of  refer-  Capital,  Jemez. 

ence  for  the  advanced  student,  Benfey's  (Leip-  SANTA  ANNA,  Abtonto  JjOpez  db,  ex- 

sio,  1853).    Wilson's  lexicon  (2  editions,  Ca!-  president  and  dictator  of  Mexico,  bom  in  Jar 

cntta,  1819  and  1883),  a  poor  work,  but  long  lapa,  Feb.  31,  1798.     He  first  came  into  public 

indispensable  to  the  student,  is  out  of  print  and  aotice  in  1831  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and 

verydear;  a  third  edition  of  it  by  GoldstQoker  in  1833,  having  espellod  the  royalists  from 

is  begun,  but  will  never  be  finished.    Wester-  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 

gaard's  Badicea  Lingum  SanacriUe  ia  very  rain-  of  that  city.    In  Novemberof  tliat  yoarhe  waa 

able,  and  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  Wilson,  deposed  by  Iturbide,  who  had  proclaimed  him- 

The  great  Sanscrit-German  lexicon  of  BOht-  self  emperor ;  but  Santa  Anna  refused  to  aub- 

lingk  and  Roth  (St.  Petersburg),  an  admirable  mit  to  his  authority,  raised  the  banner  of  the 

work,  is  now  (1861)  about  half  done ;  neaily  republic  in  Vera  Oruz,  and  in  1833  succeeded 

10  years  will  be  needed  to  complete  it.    Bopp's  in  compassing  his  downfalh    In  the  changes 

Glosaarium  Samaritum  (Berlin,  1847)  serves  which  qnickly  followed  he  placed  himself  at 

the  beginner  in  connection  with  the  tests  pub-  the  head  of  the  federd  party,  but  waa  defeated, 

lished  by  the  same  author,  and  contains  all  the  and  retired  to  his  estate  at  Jalapa.    In  1838  he 

roots  and  much  lii^uistio  information,   A  good  took  the  field  against  the  government  of  Pe- 

and  useful  ohrestomathy  ia  still  a  desideratum ;  draza,  chosen  to  the  presidency  by  an  electoral 

of  Lasaen'a  (Sanacrit  and  Latin,  Bonn,  1838)  a  m^'ority  of  two,  declaring  the  election  of  Guer- 

new  edition  is  now  in  press ;  Bshtlingk's  (St.  rero  valid ;  and  after  a  series  of  engagements 

Petersburg,  1845)  lacks  a  glossary;  Benfey's  retired  to  Oajaca.    The  command  of  the  forces 

(Loipsic,  1858)  is  of  small  service  to  an  un-  against  the  Spanish 'expedition  under  Bari'adas 

practised  scholar.    Texts  to  be  recommended  waa  intrusted  to  him;  and  embarking  at  Vera 
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Oruz  he  forced  Barradas  to  capitulate  at  Tarn-  necessitated  its  amputation.  In  the  cont«n- 
pico,  Sept.  11, 1839.  Guerrero  made  him  min-  tions  betweea  the  centralists  and  federalists 
ister  of  war  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  which  during  the  following  years  distracted 
army,  bnt  continuing  afterward  to  esercisa  Mexico,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
the  dictatorial  powers -with  which  he  had  been  former;  and  from  Oct.  10,  1841,  to  June  4, 
ittvested  to  repel  the  iuvasioa,  Santa  Anna  1844,  he  was  firtnal  dictator,  under  the  title 
combined  with  Bnstainente  to  oyerthrow  him,  of  proyisional  president,  Bravo  and  Gamalizo 
and  the  latter  was  made  president  by  the  acting  as  his  substitutes  during  two  intervals 
array.  In  Jan,  1833,  however,  Santa  Anna  of  absence  with  the  army.  He  was  again  con- 
headed  a  new  insarrection,  declaring  for  his  stitutional  president,  under  the  instrument  of 
former  opponent,  Pedraza,  whose  triumph  he  June  12,  1848,  from  Jnne  4  to  Sept.  30,  1844, 
insured  by  a  victory  over  the  government  when  he  was  deposed  by  a  new  revolution, 
troops  in  October  of  that  year.  Being  himself  taken  prisoner  near  Tlacolula  on  Jan.  15, 1845, 
chosen  president  in  March,  1833,  he  had  to  con-  banished  for  10  years,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
front  a  popular  insurrection  under  Arista  and  denceinOnba,  Thetwosucceedingpresidents, 
Don  Gabriel  Dnran,  but  speedily  subdued  it.  Herrera  and  Paredes,  found  themselves  unable 
He  now  left  the  party  of  the  federalists,  and  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  under  which 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  centralists,  who  the  country  was  laboring,  ^gravated  as  they 
wished  the  power  concentrated  in  the  eiecutivo  were  by  the  war  just  breaking  out  with  the 
government.  Though  a  favorite  with  the  army,  TTnited  States.  Santa  Anna  was  recalled,  and 
which  desired  him  to  he  made  dictator,  he  was  by  the  connivance  of  the  American  govern- 
nnpopxdar  with  the  nation,  especially  as  a  ru-  ment,  which,  for  reasons  that  have  never 
mor  was  spreading  that  he  aimed  at  the  impe-  been  made  known,  supposed  him  favorable  to 
rial  dignity,  A  new  revolt  broke  out  in  4  prav-  peace  and  to  recognizing  the  independence  of 
inces,  and  a  manifesto  was  issued  at  Texea  Tesas,  he  was  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
against  his  government.  On  May  II,  18S5,  he  iieet  and  reach  Mesico  in  safety.  There,  con- 
utterly  defeated  the  army  of  the  insurgents  on  trary  to  the  opinion  entertained  in  the  United 
the  plains  of  Guadalnpe  near  Zacatecas,  killing  States,  he  declared  vigorously  for  the  war,  and 
2,000  and  taking  3, TOO  prisoners.  This  was  a  was  appointed  generalissimo  by  the  provisional 
fatal  blow  to  the  republican  party  in  Mexico,  government  under  Salas,  and  in  December 
and  Santa  Anna  was  named  dictator.  The  de-  was  made  providonal  president.  Immediately 
strnction  of  the  federal  constitution  was  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  the  flower 
consummated ;  the  state  legislatures  were  abol-  of  the  Mexican  army,  he  advajieed  northward, 
ished,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  depart-  and  on  Feb.  22,  1847,  attacked  the  American 
mental  council,  and  the  governors^  of  the  seve-  troops  at  Buena  Vista,  5,000  strong,  under  Gen, 
ral  states  became  dependent  upon  the  supreme  Taylor.  He  was  effectually  repulsed,  bnt  never- 
power.  Mexico  was  submissive,  bnt  a  revolu-  theless  maintMned  his  reputation  and  popnlar- 
tionary  feeling  had  been  long  existing  in  Texas,  ity,  and  collected  a  new  anny  for  the  defence  of 
which  now  broke  ont  into  open  insurrection,  the  eastern  fWmtier.  In  the  mean  time  Anaya 
Early  in  1886  Santa  Anna  took  the  field  in  per-  was  elected  president,  and  Santa  Anna  taking 
son.  Bythe  middle  of  February  he  reached  the  command  of  his  troops  intrenched  himself  at 
Eio  Grande  at  the  head  of  6,000  troops,  storm-  CeiTO  Gordo,  where  on  April  18  Lewas  attack- 
«id  the  Alamo  at  San  Antonio  on  March  6  after  ed  and  defeated  by  the  Americans  under  Scott, 
several  days'  siege,  and  massacred  its  defenders,  Tet  in  spite  of  these  disasters,  he  was  enabled 
but  with  great  loss  to  himself,  and  after  the  to  collect  8,000  men  from  the  fragments  of  his 
massacre  at  Goliad,  done  under  his  express  or-  broken  army,  and,  retreating  toward  the  na- 
ders,  marched  toward  Gonzales.  At  San  Jacin-  tional  capital,  halted  at  Ayutla.  There  he  was 
to  he  met  the  Texan  army  under  Houston,  by  informed  of  his  appointment  to  the  presidency, 
whom  he  was  totally  routed,  April  31,  and  the  as  it  was  felt  by  the  Mexicans,  amid  all  their 
flayfollowing  taken  prisoner.  During  his  cap-  disheartening  reverses,  that  he  was  the  only 
tivity  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Texans,  which  one  who  could  make  head  against  the  Ameri- 
resulted  in  nothing,  as  his  ftinctions  were  sns-  cans  with  any  prospect  of  auocess.  But  find- 
pended  by  the  Mexican  government.  In  1837  ing  subse^juently  that  the  election  for  president 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  his  na-  which  the  states  had  held  on  May  15  was  un- 
tive  country  by  way  of  the  United  States.  On  favorable  to  his  pretensions,  he  prevailed  on 
reaching  Tera  Oruz  he  was  coldly  received,  congress  to  postpone  the  counting  of  votes  nn- 
At  the  presidential  election  of  that  year  he  re-  til  Jan.  1848,  and  in  the  mean  time  banished 
ceived  but  3  out  of  69  electoral  votes.  He  had  or  imprisoned  all  those  opposing  his  schemes, 
retired  to  his  estate,  37  miles  irom  Vera  Oruz,  and  established  a  severe  censorship  of  the  press, 
when  (Nov.  27)  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  During  the  course  of  the  year  he  carried  on 
wasbombardedby  the  French.  He  hastened  to  secret  negotiations  with  Scott,  and  Trist  the 
Vera  Oruz,  where  his  services  were  accepted  by  American  commissioner,  with  questionable  sin- 
Gen.  Victoria,  and  took  command  after  the  fall  cerity,  and  certainly  with  no  result.  He  organ- 
of  the  castle.  He  repelled  an  assault  upon  that  ized  an  army  of  30,000  men  for  the  defence  of 
city  by  the  French  (Dec.  5),  forcing  them  tore-  the  capital.  The  battles  of  Oontreras  and 
embark,  but  received  a  wound  in  tie  leg  which  Ohurubusoo  followed  (Ang.  19  and  20,  1847), 
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and  the  next  day  an  armistice,  proposed  by  Atlantic,  and  S.  aid  S.  "W.  by  Rio  Grande  do 
Gen.  Scott,  was  accepted  by  bim,  whioli  sus-  Sul ;  area,  33,800  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  105,000, 
peuded  hoatilitics  till  Sept.  8.  The  battle  of  Separated  from  the  coast  by  a  strait  varying 
Mobnoa  del  Rey  was  fougkt  Sept.  9 ;  and  on  from  1  to  7  m.  in  width  is  the  island  of  Santa 
Sept.  16,  184T,  the  city  of  Mexico  waa  cap-  Catarina,  some  30  ro.  long  by  10  broad.  The 
tured,  having  previously  been  evacuated  by  capital,  Nossa  Seohora  do  Desterro,  aud  some 
the  offlcera  of  the  government.  Santa  Anna  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  province  stand  on  the  . 
now  resigned  the  esecutive  chair  to  Pena  y  island.  The  strait  forma  3  excellent  harbors: 
Pefla,  who  had  been  constitutionally  elected  and  the  island  has  numerous  streams,  a  good 
his  successor,  and,  though  he  despaired  of  sue-  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  coast  of  the 
cessfully  resisting  the  party  of  peace  in  Mesi-  mainland  is  low,  but  the  ground  rises  toward 
CO,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  retrieve  his  repQ-  the  interior,  where  it  becomes  mountainons. 
tatioB  by  the  siege  of  Pnebla;  but  he  was  Many  rivers  taM  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
attacked  by  Gen,  Lane  at  Huamantia,  and  Uruguay  rises  in  this  province.  The  soil  is  in 
forced  to  retire  from  the  place,  which  was  now  general  exceedingly  fertile,  and  large  tracts  are 
relieved.  In  the  middle  of  January,  1848,  an  covered  with  forests.  The  productions  include 
attempt  was  made  to  surprise  him  at  Tehuacan,  both  those  of  the  tropics  and  temperate  regions, 
where  he  was  lurking,  but  failed;  and  about  SANTA  CLAEA,  a  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  watered 
Feb.  1  Santa  Anna  informed  the  minister  of  by  the  Guadalupe,  Pajaro,  and  Santa  Cruz 
war  and  the  American  commander-in-chief  ripera;  area,  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,913, 
that  he  desired  to  leave  Mexico,  and  "seek  an  It  occupies  the  fertile  valley  between  the  coast 
asylum  on  a  foreign  soil,  where  he  might  pass  range  and  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  yields 
his  iaat  days  in  that  tranquillity  which  he  could  gold,  silver,  and  quickalver.  The  New  Alma- 
never  find  in  Ihe  land  of  his  birth."  The  de-  den  and  Guadalupe  quicksilver  mines  are  in 
sired  permission  was  granted,  ^id  on  April  6,  this  county.  The  productions  in  1858  were 
1848,  he  took  passage  from  La  Antigua  to  Ja-  145,000  bushels  of  wheat,  160,000  of  barley, 
maica.  In  that  island  he  remained  several  2S,000  of  oats,  1,500  of  Indian  com,  5,000  of 
years;  but  the  anarchical  condition  of  Mexico  potatoes,  5,000  of  onions,  200,000  lbs.  of  but- 
under  the  presidencies  of  Herrera  and  Arista  ter,  250,000  of  cheese,  65,000  of  wool,  and 
turned  men's  eyes  once  more  upon  him,  and  re-  15,000  galls,  of  wine.  There  were  12  grist 
turning  to  Mexico  in  1853,  he  was  received  with  mills,  12  saw  mills,  1  iron  foundery,  and  3  col- 
great  entliusiasm.  He  was  appointed  president  leges.  Capital,  San  Jos& 
for  one  year,  after  which  time  he  was  to  call  SANTA  OEUZ,  a  W.  co,  of  Oal.,  bordering 
a  constituent  congress ;  hut  he  fomented  a  new  on  the  Pacific,  bounded  S.  by  the  Rio  Pajaro ; 
revoliition  by  which  he  was  declared  presi-  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  4,945,  The 
dent  for  life,  with  power  to  appoint  his  sue-  soil  in  the  valleys  is  productive.  The  Santa 
cessor,  and  the  title  of  most  serene  highness,  Cruz  range  of  mountains  mns  ^ong  the  N.  E. 
He  began  to  rule  with  despotic  authority,  and  border.  Gold  and  limestone  are  found.  The 
the  revolution  of  Ayutla  followed,  led  by  Gen,  productions  in  1858  were  98,360  bushels  of 
Alvarez.  After  a  struggle  of  two  years,  Santa  wheat,  200,000  of  barley,  and  58,400  of  oate, 
Auna,  finding  himself  without  resources,  since  There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  and  4 
he  had  spent  the  ten  millions  of  the  Gadsden  tanneries.  Capital,  Santa  Crnz. 
treaty,  signed  his  unconditional  abdioation,  and  SANTA  OEtTZ,  or  Saint  Cboix:,  an  island  of 
sailed  (Aug.  10,  1855)  fi-om  Vera  Cruz  for  the  West  Indies,  66  m.  E,  8.  K  from  Porto  Eico, 
Havana.  He  afterward  went  to  Turbaoo,  the  largest  and  southernmost  of  the  Virgin 
Venezuela,  for  two  years,  and  has  since  re-  group,  forming  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John 
sid^'d  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  He  b  gen-  the  Danish  government  of  the  West  Indies; 
really  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  Mexican  length  20  m.,  breadth  5  m. ;  pop.  35,600. 
generals,  and  the  wiliest  of  Mexican  politicians.  The  surface  is  level,  with  a  range  of  low  hills 

SANTA  BARBARA,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Cal.,  in  the  N.  There  are  numerous  streams,  and 
bounded W.andS,  bythe  Pacific,  and  N.  E.  by  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  temperature  ranges 
the  coast  range,  and  drained  by  Santa  Clara,  between  54°  Mid  73°,  but  hurricanes  and  earth- 
Santa  Maria,  and  Guimas  rivers;  area,  about  quakes  are  frequent.  Wearly  the  whole  island 
4,300  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1880,  3,543.  It  is  chiefly  is  cultivated,  about  half  being  planted  with 
a  stock-growing  district,  but  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  cane.  Santa  Cruz  was  discovered  by  Co- 
land  is  also  suitable  for  tillage,  and  the  uplands  Iambus  on  his  second  voyage,  and  has  since 
are  well  timbered.  Giold  is  found,  and  bitumen,  been  at  different  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
salphur,  silver,  and  copper  are  abundant.  There  Dntch,  British,  Spanish,  and  French,  the  last 
are  many  very  productive  salt  springs.  The  of  whom  ceded  it  to  Denmark.  The  British 
productions  in  1867  were  4,000  bushels  of  took  it  in  1807,  but  restored  it  to  the  Danes  by 
wheat,  30,000  of  barley,  15,000  of  oats,  35,000  the  treaty  of  Paris.  English  is  the  language 
of  Indian  corn,  5,000  of  beans,  4,000  of  pota-  generally  spoken.  Capit^,  Ohristianstadt. 
toes,  24,000  lbs.  of  wool,  lOO  tons  of  grapes,  SANTA  CRUZ,  the  capital  of  the  Canary 
andSjOOO  galls,  of  wine.  Capital,  Santa  Barbara,  islands,  situated  upon  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the 

SANTA  CATARINA,  a  S.  province  of  Brazil,  island  of  Tenerifie ;  pop.  about  8,000.    There 

bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by  Parana,  E.  by  the  are  some  ohurehea,  3  hermitages,  and  several 
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Bchools.    The  harbor  is  very  good,  and  has  a  BANTANDEE,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 

fine  long  mole.    The  place  ia  strongly  fortified,  Castile,  bounded  B".  by  the  bay  of  Biscay,  E. 

SANTA  Fi],  an  E.  CO.  of  New  Mesico,  drain-  by  the  province  of  Biscay,  S.  by  Burgos  and 
ed  by  the  Kio  Grande  and  small  streams  which  Palencia,  and  "W".  by  Asturias ;  area,  8,434  gq. 
fall  into  that  river;  area,  aboat  1,500  Bq.  m.;  m.;  pop.  in  18BT,  314,441.  Santander,  the 
pop.  in  1860,  8,114.  The  surface  is  mountain-  capital,  is  the  only  important  seaport  on  the 
ous,  and  the  soil  poor  and  sandy.  The  pro-  coast.  The  Oantahrian  mountains  stretch  along 
ductions  in  1850  were  36,983  bushels  of  Indian  the  S.  boundary  of  the  province,  and  many 
corn,  11,499  of  wheat,  and  6,506  lbs.  of  wool,  offieta  extend  from  that  range  toward  the 
It  contained  18  chnrohes  and  2  newspaper  coast.  Between  these  there  are  fertile  valleys, 
oflices. — Santa  F6,  the  capital  of  the  preced-  Limestone,  marble,  gypsnm,  and  potters'  clay 
ing  connty  and  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  are  abundant ;  and  iron  and  argentiferous  lead 
stands  in  a  wide  plain  surronnded  by  high  mines  are  worked.  Leather,  cotton  goods, 
mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  7,047  feet  iron,  &c.,  are  manufactured.  Ship  building 
above  the  sea;  pop.  in  1860,  4,635,  mostly  mes-  is  carried  on.  The  people  are  better  educated 
tizos.  The  streets  are  irregmar  and  nari-ow,  than  the  Spanish  generally.  The  principal 
and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  adobes.  There  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Santona,  San- 
are  two  Catholic  chnrohes  in  the  city,  and  it  tillana,  and  Eeynoaa. — SAUTANnKii  (anc.  Pot- 
has  a  tri-weekly  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  i«s  Blendium),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an 
■was  taken  by  Gen.  Eeamy  in  Sept.  1846.  arm  of  the  hay  of  Biscay,  in  lat.  43°  28'  N., 

SANTA  MAUEA  (anc.  Leucadia  or  Leucas),  long.  3°  41'  W. ;  pop.  about  20,000.    It  has  a 

one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  secure  harbor,  and  is  built  partly  upon  level 

separated  by  a  strait  1  m.  wide  from  the  W.  ground,  and  partly  upon  the  slopes  of  the 

coast  of  the  Grecian  district  of  Acamania;  neighboi'ing  hills.    There  is  a  cigar  roanufac- 

area,  180  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1858,  20,043.    The  tory  in  a  suppressed  convent,  where  about  3 

principal  towns  are  Santa  Maura  or  Amasichi,  tons  of  cigars  are  made  eacli  week.    The  othei" 

the  capital,  and  Yliko,  both  on  the  E.  coast,  manufactures  consist  of  iron,  leather,  casks, 

The  island  is  traversed  N.  and  8.  by  a  lime-  candles,  &c.    The  trade,  principally  with  Cn- 

stona  ridge,  terminating  at  the  S.  "W.  in  Cape  ba,  is  considerable.    The  value  of  the  exports 

Duoato  (the  ancient  Leuoaa,  Leuoatas,  or  Leu-  in  1856  was  $1,816,T65,  and  of  the  imports 

cate,  famous  for  Sappho's  leap),  and  calminat-  $4,883,055.    Portus  Biendium  was  a  place  of 

ing  near  the  centre  of  the  island  in  Jf  oont  St,  importance  in  Eoman  times,  but  afterward  be- 

Elins,  3,000  feet  high.    The  whole  surface  is  came  reduced.    On  the  discovery  of  America 

more  or  less  broken ;  only  about  i-  of  it  is  cul-  it  was  made  a  port  of  trade  with  the  Spanish 

tivated;  and  the  crop  of  grain  is  insufficient  possessions  there  and  in  the  West  Indies,    The 

for  homo  consumption.      Oil,  wine,  currants,  town  was  sacked  by  Soult  in  1808. 

wheat,  maize,  and  salt  are  produced. — The  SANTANDER,  Ebakoisoo  db  Pabla,  presi- 

ancient  Leucas  (Gr.  XfUKot,  white)  derived  its  dent  of  New  Granada,  born  in  Kosario  de  Ou- 

name  ft-om  the  limestone  cliffs.    In  the  time  cuta,  April  3, 1793,  died  in  Oarthagena  in  1840. 

of  Homer  it  was  united  to  the  mmnland  at  the  When  the  revolution  of  1809  broke  out  he  em- 

N.  E.  extremity  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cut  braced  the  side  of  independence,  and  was  made 

through  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle  colonel  and  served  under  Gen,  Serviez,    When 

of  the  7th  century  B.  0.    The  town  of  Leucas,  the  Spaniards  under  Morillo  overran  New  Gra- 

which  was  founded  near  the  isthmus  by  the  nada,  Santander  retired  to  Venezuela,  where 

Corinthians,  became  the-  head-quarters  of  the  he  acted  in  conjunction  witi   Bolivar,     The 

Acaruanian  league,  and  was  taken  and  plun-  general  congress  which  met  at  Eosario  de  On- 

dered  by  the  Eomans  in  197  B,  0.    On  the  pro-  cuta  in  Jan.  1821,  united  Venezuela  and  New 

montory  of  Leucas  was  a  temple  to  Apollo,  and  Granada  into  one  state  under  the  name  of  the 

at theannualfestivalofthegoditwaseustomary  Colombian  repubho,  of  which  in  October  of 

to  cast  a  criminal  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  thatyearBolivarwaselectedpresidentandSan- 

Birds  of  all  kinds  were  tied  to  him  to  break  hia  tander  vice-president.     During  the  absence  of 

fall,  and  if  he  survived  the  plunge  boats  were  the  president,  Santander  discharged  his  duties 

ready  to  save  him.    This  expiatory  rite  gave  anddevotedhimself  to  the  improvement  of  the 

rise  to  the  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this  finances,  the  fostering  of  pubUc  education,  and 

cliff  to  obtain  relief  from  the  pangs  of  love.  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.    In 

SANTA  EOSA,  a  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  1837  Bolivar  and  Santander  were  reelected ; 

on  Alabama,  watered  by  the  Yellow  and  Black-  but  as  the  monarchical  principles  of  the  former 

water  rivers,  and  washed  on  the  8.  W,  by  Pen-  began  to  exhibit  themselves,  Santander  became 

sacola  bay  and  Escambia  river ;  area,  1,500  sq.  the  head  ofthe  republican  party,    Bolivar  how- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  5,481,  of  whom  1,373  were  ever  succeeded  in  gaining  absolute  authority, 

slaves.    The  surface  is  flat  and  the  soil  poor,  and  Santander  was  subsequently  charged  with 

The  productions  in  1850  were  10,338  bushels  a  share  in  an  unsuccessftil  plot  to  kill  the  dio- 

of  Indian  com,  and  12,790  of  sweet  potatoes,  tator.     He  was  banished  from  the  country,  and 

There  were  23  saw  mills,  S  ship  yards,  a  cotton  during  his  exile  visited  England,  France,  and 

mill,  3  churches,  and  several  schools,     Santa  Germany.     After  Bolivar's  death  he  returned, 

Eosa  island  is  off  the  S.  shore.   Capita!,  Milton,  and  in  March,  1832,  the  Colombian  republio 
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haviog  been  disaolved,  was  elected  president  SANTIAGO,  a  central  proriDce  of  the  re- 

of  the  republic  of  New  Granada  for  4  years.  publlo  of  Ohili,  hounded  N.  W.  hy  the  province 

SANTEE,  a  riyer  of  South  Carolina,  formed  of  Valparaiso,  H".  hy  Aconcagua,  E.  by  the  Ar- 

hytheOongare6andWater6e,whichiinite  near  gentine  confederation, 'S.  by  Oolchagaa,  and 

the  middle  of  the  state,  whence  it  flows  in  a  W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  area,  7,304  sq.  m. ; 

S.E.  direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  months  pop.  in  1857,  293,113,    The  chief  towns  are 

in  lat.  33°  6'  N.    The  main  stream  ia  about  ISO  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Ohili,  and  Rancagna. 

m.  long,  and  steamboats  ascend  to  Columbia  The  Andes  extend  along  the  E.  frontier,  and 

on  the  Oongaree,  and  Camden  on  the  Wateree.  reach  the  elevation  of  32,450  feet  in  the  peak 

its  lower  part  is  skirted  by  rice  swamps  and  of  Tupungato,  the  highest  point,  according  to 

forests  of  pitch  pine.  Giiliss,  in  Cliili.    Between  the  mountains  and 

8ANTEBRE,   Abtoihh  Joseph,   a  French  the  W,  boundary  there  are  beautiful  and  fertile 

revolutionist,   born   in    Pai-is   in   1733,    died  valleys.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maypu 

there,  Feb.  6,  1809.    He  was  a  brewer  in  the  and  its  tributaiy  the  Mapocho,    Gold,  silver, 

faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  he  was  popular  copper,  ii-on,  lead,  and  several  other  metals  are 

among  the  lower  classes,  and  was  considered  found  in  the  province,  bnt  only  the  first  three 

as  the  principal  agent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  are  worked.     Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 

who  was  suspected  of  plotting  the  overthrow  reared,  and  Jerked  beef  is  exported  to  all  parta 

of  his  cousin,  Louis  XYl.     On  the  insurrection  of  the  N".  coast. 

of  July  14,  1789,  Sant«rre  brought  his  men  to  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILI,  the  capital  of  th« 
the  attack  of  the  Bastile,  but  was  not  concern-  preceding  province  and  of  the  repnblio  of  Chili, 
ed  in  the  mnrder  of  the  governor  Delannay.  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mapocho,  at  the 
In  Feb.  1791,  he  figured  at  the  head  of  the  mob  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  lat.  33°  35'  8.,  long.  70° 
who  attempted  to  destroy  the  castle  of  Via-  44'  T.,  90  m,  E.  8.  E.  from  Valparaiso;  pop, 
connes,  but  were  prevented  from  accomplish-  107,000.  The  streets  ai-e  broad,  regular,  and 
ing  tlieirdesign  by  Lafayette.  On  July  17  of  lighted  with  gas ;  and  m  the  centre  of  the  city 
the  same  year  he  was  instrumental  in  the  popu-  there  is  a  beautiful  avenne,  lined  with  i  rows 
lar  manifestation  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  against  of  poplar  trees,  with  streams  of  water  between 
the  continuance  of  the  king  on  the  throne  after  them,  and  having  a  fountain  at  one  end.  The 
his  ilight  to  Varennes;  and  on  its  suppression  cathedral  is  a  fine  building,  but  has  been  seri- 
bytheiiationalguardunderLafayetteandBail-  onsly  iiynred  by  earthunakes.  The  university 
ly,  Santerre  fled  to  a  farm  bonse  near  Lagny.  of  Santiago,  established  in  1788,  has  faonltiea 
Eeappearing  after  the  amnesty  granted  on  the  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
adoption  of  ttie  constitution  by  the  king,  he  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  The  city  haa 
found  his  control  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  also  a  national  institute,  a  military  ana  naval 
faubourg  St.  Antoine  greater  than  ever;  he  academy,  a  normal  school,  a  daily  and  a  weekly 
led  them  to  the  TuUeries  on  June  20,  1793,  newspaper,  beside  several  other  periodicals,  a 
presided  over  the  banquet  given  to  the  Marseil-  library  of  33,000  volumes,  and  a  museum.  The 
lais  by  the  city  of  Paris,  played  a  conspicuous  higher  classes  are  generally  well  educated.  The 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  became  houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high, 
commander  of  Uie  national  guards  after  the  and  are  built  opening  into  a  court  in  the  inte- 
death  of  Mandat,  and  was  afterward  appointed  rior  to  affoi'd  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  occu- 
special  keeper  of  the  Temple  with  the  rank  of  pants  during  earthquakes.  A  partial  supply  of 
brigadier-general.  His  treatment  of  the  pris-  water  is  conveyed  to  the  town  in  pipes,  bnt 
oners,  though  commonly  rude  and  cruel,  now  most  of  what  is  used  ia  brought  in  casks  upoa 
and  then  displayed  a  touch  of  compassion.  He  the  backs  of  animals.  Santiago  is  connected 
conducted  the  Idng  from  the  Temple  to  the  with  Valparaiso  by  a  railway,  and  another  to 
scaffold,  and  was  said  to  have  oraered  the  Talca  is  in  course  of  construction.  Tolerable 
drums  to  beat  when  the  royal  victim  attempt-  carriage  roads  lead  both  to  the  N.  and  S. ;  and 
ed  to  address  the  bystanders,  but  denied  it.  there  are  two  passes  across  the  Andes  practi- 
On  the  rising  of  the  royalists  in  La  Vendue,  cable  for  mules,  by  which  some  commerce  is 
he  WHS  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  carried  on  with.  Mendoza.  The  chief  trade  ia 
the  republican  anny,  which,  owing  to  his  in-  with  Valparaiso.  The  exports  consist  of  gold, 
capacity,  was  signally  routed  at  Ooron,  near  silver,  lead,  and  various  kinds  of  raw  produce; 
Ohoilet,  Sept.  18, 179S.  Returning  to  Paris  in  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goote,  wines, 
disgrace,  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  Orleanist,  spirits,  and  other  articles  of  luxury.  The  man- 
but  released  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  Oh  irfactures  are  trifling,  and  consist  of  some  coarse 
the  18th  Bramaire  Gen.  Bonaparte,  having  cloth  and  pottery. — Santiago  was  founded  in 
heard  that  Santerre  was  secretly  tiying  to  1541  by  Pedro  de  Valdivia,  but  it  is  only  since 
arouse  the  people  of  his  quarter,  sent  him  word  the  independence  of  Ohili  that  it  has  made 
that  he  would  have  him  shot  if  there  was  any  much  progress  in  wealth  and  independence, 
disturbance  there.  The  faubourg  remained  Since  the  railways  and  gas  works  were  intro- 
quiet,  and  to  reward  his  obedience  Bonaparte  duoed,  a  lai'ge  number  of  emigrants  from  Eng- 
confirmed  Santerre  in  tis  rank  of  brigadier-  land  and  the  United  States  have  settled  here, 
general,  and  allowed  him  to  stay  in  Pails,  SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELA  (anc.  Cam- 
Where  ne  spent  his  latter  years  in  obaourity,  pus  Stellm),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
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Oornnna,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Galicia,  river  Parana  forma  the  W.  bonndflry  of  the 

eituated  on  the  Sar,  33  m.  S.  8.  W.  from  Oorun-  province,  and  receives  from  it  the  leuafu,  the 

na;  pop.  30,000.    Itistheeeeof  an  archbiahop,  TietS,  and  numerous  other  rivers.    lie  valleys 

and  beside  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  11th  cen-  and  plains  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  eli- 

tury  on  the  site  of  one  much  older,  contains  3  mate  mild  and  healthy.    The  principal  produc- 

coUegiate  and  15  parish  churches,  a  hospital  tiona  are  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  millet,  tobacco,  &c. 

for  pilgrimB  founded  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  sent  by  land  to 

a  university,  a  number  of  suppreased  convents,  Eio  de  Janeiro.     Capital,  Sao  Panlo. 

and  mannfaotories  of  hats,  leather,  hosiery,  and  SAO  PEDBO  DO  EIO  GEANDE.    See  Eio 

cotton.    Its  chief  support  is  the  pilgrims  who  Gbandk  do  Sni.. 

resort  hither  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  James  SAONE  (anc.  Arar;  in  the  middle  ages,  Se- 
(Sanf  lago)  the  apostle,  whose  body,  accord-  gona  or  Sancona),  &  river  of  France,  having  its 
ing  to  the  legend,  having  been  miraculously  source  at  Viomfail,  in  the  S.  "W.  of  the  de- 
discovered  by  a  hermit,  was  removed  to  this  partment  of  Vosges.  Taking  a  general  S.  direo- 
place  in  829.  A  cathedral  was  built  over  it,  tion  through  the  departments  of  Hante-SaOne, 
and  a  city  sprung  up  aronnd  the  cathedral.  C6te  d'Or,  and  Saflne-et-LoiEe,  and  fonning  the 
The  bones  of  the  saint  are  popularly  believed  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Eh6ne 
to  have  been  built  into  the  foundations  of  the  and  Ain,  it  finally  nnites  with  the  Ehone  at 
present  edifice.  (See  Pilgeimagb.)  The  num-  Lyons,  Its  length  is  380  m.,  of  which  ISO  m. 
ber  of  pilgrims  has  much  decreased  in  modem  are  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  town  of 
times.  The  Latin  name,  Campus  Stelle,  "  field  Gray  is  the  head  of  navigation  at  the  ordinary 
of  a  star,"  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  star  height  of  the  river,  but  during  an  overflow  large 
which  pointed  out  to  the  hermit  the  resting  rafts,  loaded  with  staves,  iron,  and  other  heavy 
place  of  the  apostle's  body,  produce,  descend  from  the  department  of  Vos- 

SASTIAGO  DE  CUBA,  the  capital  of  the  ges  to  Gray.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the 

Oriental  department  of  Cuba,  and  of  a  province  Oignon,  Doabs,  and  Seille  on  the  left  bank, 

of  its  own  name,  on  the  Santiago  river,  6  m.  and  the  Ouche  and  Grone  on  the  right.    The 

from  its  mouth  on  the  6.  coast ;  pop.  in  1853,  Burgundian,  central,  and  Eh6ne  and  Rhine  ca^ 

24,253.    It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  aud  has  nals  connect  it  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Seine. 

a  cathedral,  several  churches,  a  hospital,  a  col-  Tiiough  usually  a  gentle  stream,  it  has  at  times 

lege,  convents,  &c    Steamers  connect  it  with  been  subject  to  destructive  fioods;  6  of  these 

ManzaniHa,  Santa  Oruz,  Trinidad,  Oienfuegos,  are  on  record,  the  first  in  A.  D.  580,  and  the 

and  Batabano,  on  the  coast.    It  has  suffered  last  in  1840,  which  produced  great  loss  of 

severely  from  earthquakes.  property  and  life  at  Lyons. 

SANTlLLANA{SANOTAjnLiAiii),ISrGoLo-  SAOHE-ET-LOIEE,  an  E.  department  of 
FEZ  DE  MKNnozA,  marquis  of,  a  Spanish  poet  France,  formed  from  the  ancient  province  of 
and  statesman,  born  at  Carrion  delos  Oondes,  Burgundy;  area, 8,815sq.m.;  pop.inl856,575,- 
Aug.  19,  1898,  died  in  Guadal^ara,  March  26,  018.  It  is  crossed  from  N.  to  8.  by  a  mountain 
1468.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  range,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  S,280  feet 
grand  admiral  of  Castile,  he  was  left  heir  to  above  the  sea,  and  ia  watered  W.  of  this  ridge 
immense  estates,  which  were  wrongfully  kept  by  the  Loire,  and  E.  by  the  Sa6ne.  The  sur- 
from  him ;  but  he  recovered  them  at  the  age  fice  is  diverafied  and  the  soil  only  moderately 
of  18  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  fertile.  The  grape  is  the  principal  crop,  and 
reign  of  John  II.  He  was  long  and  success-  the  wines  are  of  fair  quality.  Coal,  iron,  and 
fully  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Moors,  manganese  are  extensively  mined.  The  most 
and  was  an  opponent  of  the  royal  favorite,  the  important  manufectures  are  iron,  leather,  glass, 
constable  AlvarodeLnna;  but  after  the  fall  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  eai'thenware.  The 
that  minister  he  took  little  part  in  political  celebrated  forges  and  founderies  of  Creuzotare 
afiairs.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Italian  in  this  department.  Capital,  MScon. 
school  in  Spanish  poetry.  His  most  important  SAP,  in  botany,  the  fluid  imbibed  from  the 
work  is  the  Comedieta  de  Portia.  He  made  a  aoD  by  plants  and  carried  through  their  tis- 
collection  of  proverbs  at  the  request  of  the  sues,  being  the  usual  source  of  their  nutrition 
king  for  his  son,  afterward  Henry  lY.  His  and  of  their  peculiar  secretions.  The  ester- 
works  were  edited  with  notes  by  Don  Jos6  nal  agencies  in  the  vital  principle  of  plants  are 
Amador  de  los  Eios  (Madrid,  1852).  water,  heat,  and  light.    Water  does  not  esist 

SAO  PAULO,  a  S.  province  of  Braal,  in  nature  in  a  pure  state,  but  is  constantly  com- 
bounded  N.  by  Minas  Geraes,  E.  by  Eio  de  'bined  with  earthy,  saline,  and  gaseous  mat- 
Janeiro  and  the  Atlantio,  S.  by  Parana,  and  W.  ters.  Most  plants  are  furnished  with  roots, 
by  Matto  Grosso  aud  the  republic  of  Paraguay ;  and  these  organs  are  so  contrived  that  they  can 
area,  171,063  sq  m  ,  pop  m  1856,  R00,000.  absorb  these  aqneous  solutions,  transmitting 
There  are  some  good  harbora  on  the  coast,  the  them  through  the  difierent  tissues  to  the  va- 
principal  of  which  is  Santos  The  H"  E  part  rious  parts.  This  transmission  is  called  the  cir- 
of  the  coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  the  fe  "ff",  eolation  of  the  sap,  and  alterations  in  its  con- 
low.  The  land  rises  rapidly  towaid  the  mte-  stituents  are  continually  going  oninitsprog- 
rior,  and  terminates  m  forest  clad  mountains,  ress,  that  nearer  the  roots  being  destitute  of 
which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast     The  certain  principles  which  are  found  higher  up 
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the  Btem.  Thus,  before  the  sap  reaches  the  and  those  of  violet,  yellow,  and  green,  known 
leaf  buds  and  leaves,  a  considerable  change  haa  respectively  aa  the  oriental  amethysts,  topaz, 
taken  place ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  light  by  and  emeralds.  Theee  all  consist  of  nearly  pure 
means  of  the  expanded  leaves  a  greater  one  alumina  crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
occurs,  -which  may  be  termed  digestion,  con-  tom,  ranking  ia  hardness  next  to  the  diamond, 
sisting  in  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  designated  as  9  on  the  scale  of  hardness,  and 
the  giving  out  of  itaoxygeninto  theair,  andthe  of  specific  gravity  8.809  for  the  ruby  and  3.979 
combination  of  the  carbon  with  other  elements  for  the  blue  sapphire.  The  mineral  is  not  al- 
to form  the  various  secretions  of  the  plant,  sach  tered  before  the  blowpipe,  nor  affected  by  acids; 
as  gum,  sugar,  starch,  lignine,  &c.  The  man-  by  friction  it  is  rendered  electrical.  Though 
ner  in  which  each  plant  elaborates  from  the  the  name  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  it  appears, 
same  soil  its  essential  products  remains  as  yet  according  to  the  descriptions  of  Pliny,  Theo- 
unesplained.  The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  phrastus,  Isidorus,  and  others,  to  have  been 
sap  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation  applied  to  other  stones  of  a  blue  color ;  while 
among  physiologists,  and  for  aloi^  time  capil-  under  the  name  of  osima  Pliny  gives  a  correct 
lary  attraction  was  adopted  as  the  most  prob-  description  of  one  variety  of  the  sapphire,  which 
able.  The  opinion  of  Dntroohet,  that  esos-  is  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a  whitish 
mose  and  endosmose  were  the  explanation,  is  star  of  6  rays,  when  the  crystal  is  out  perpen- 
now  most  generally  received.  Two  special  dicularly  to  its  axis  and  held  between  the  eye 
motions  called  rotation  and  oyclosis  are  also  and  a  strong  light.  The  colorless  sapphire,  by 
known.  The  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  joints  reason  of  its  fine  Insti-e  and  extreme  hai-dness, 
and  cells  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  such  as  val-  is  ofWn  mistaken  for  the  diamond ;  the  specific 
limieria,  ehara,  nitella,  &o.  This  rotatorymo-  gravity  is  a  convenient  test  for  distinguishing 
tion  of  greenish  globules  floating  in  the  sap  Siem.  The  finerubysapphires  usedin  jewelry 
may  be  increased  by  raising  the  temperature  are  nearly  all  obtained  from  Ava.  They  are 
till  it  reaches  77°  F.  Oyclosis  occurs  in  such  found  in  the  mountains  near  the  town  of  Syri- 
plants  as  have  spiral  vessels,  and  especially  in  am,  and  like  diamonds  are  sought  for  among 
the  tissues  of  such  as  secrete  a  milky  fluid  the  sands  in  the  beds  of  rivera  in  districts  of 
known  as  the  iatec,  which  seems  to  bear  the  crystalline  rock,  such  as  granular  limestone, 
same  relation  to  the  plant  that  the  blood  does  the  granitic  rocks,  and  metamorphio  dates, 
to  the  animal,  and  is  more  slightly  organized  The  blue  sapphires  arc  found  tinder  similar  oir- 
and  separated  from  the  other  fluids.  To  in-  cumstances  in  Ceylon.  Inferior  crystals  of  the 
spect  tjiese  phenomena  the  componnd  micro-  different  vaiieties  have  been  found  in  several 
scope  must  be  employed.  European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

SAP  GEEEtT,  a  pigment  used  as  a  water  Vernon  on  the  K".  line  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 

color,  prepared  from  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  a^oining  towns  of  "Warwick  and  Amity  in  New 

buckthorn,  rhamnus  eathartieua.  York,  have  afforded  crystals  of  red,  bluish,  and 

8APAJ0F.    See  Mohkbt.  pink  colors  from  the  granular  limestones  of 

SAP  AN  WOOD,  the  wood  of  the  tree  (fesaJ-  that  region;  and  Newton,  N.  J.,  crystals  of 
pinia  sapan,  imported  from  the  East  Indies  as  blue  sapphire.  Bed  sapphire  has  (Uso  been 
a  dye  stuff.  The  tree  grows  on  the  coaatof  found  in  Cherokee  co.,  Ga. — Sapphires  rank 
Ooromandel,  the  eastern  islands,  in  Pegu  and  next  to  the  emerald  in  value,  but  the  rubies 
Siam,  and  is  of  the  same  genus  with  that  which  of  two  carats  are  even  more  valuable  than 
affords  the  Brazil  wood.  The  dye  it  produces  diamonds.  Nothing  ia  so  brilliant  as  the  mag- 
is  red,  but  of  inferior  quality  to  that  of  the  lat-  nificent  red  color  they  exhibit  when  out  and 
ter  wood.  The  root  of  the  sapau  is  imported  polished.  Occasionally  rubies  sell  for  more 
from  Singapore,  and  produces  a  yellow  dye.  tnau  diamonds  of  the  same  weight,  as  at  the 

SAPHIR,  MoBiTZ  Gottlieb,  a  German  hn-  sale  of  the  collection  of  tlie  niai'^uis  of  Dree, 

morist,  born  in  Pesth,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  when  a  veiy  fine  diamond  of  8  grams  (3  carats) 

170i.    He  engaged  incommerce  at  Vienna,  but  sold  for  800  francs,  and  a  ruby  of  the  same 

his  propensity  for  jest  and  satire  involving  him  weight  for  1,000  francs.    In  the  same  sale  a 

in  difficulties  which  obliged  him  to  leave  that  ruby  of  10  grains  brought  14,000  francs,    Eu- 

city,  he  went  first  to  Berlin  and  afterward  to  bies  are  sold  in  the  United  States  at  discretion- 

Knnich,  and  published  in  those  places  until  ary  prices  depending  on  their  fineness  and  col- 

1833  several  humorous  journals.     Having  ob-  or,  and  varying  from  $3  to  $20  per  carat.     The 

tained  permission  to  return  to  Vienna,  he  has  finest  sapphh-es  are  retwned  by  the  East  Indian 

edited  there  since  188T  a  journal  entitled  Der  potentates  in  whose  possessions  they  are  found. 

Humorist.    Ho  has  also  published  several  col-  Amoi^  the  finest  in  Europe  are  two  belonging 

lections  of  a  similar  character.     In  1832  he  be-  to  Miss  Burdett  Ooutts  of  London,  valued  ab 

came  a  Protestant.  £80,000,  and  one  of  133  carats  belonging  to  the 

SAPPHIRE  (Gr.  irompHpeis),  the  name  given  Hope  collection.    One  in  the  imperial  museum 

to  the  glassy  varieties  of  the  mineral  species  inParis,  without  a  blemish  and  weighing  183-j^ 

corundum,  which  rank  as  gems,  including  those  carats,  was  once  sold  for  170,000  francs.    In 

of  bright  blue  colors  commonly  known  as  sap-  Ava  a  blue  sapphire  was  seen  by  the  Enghsh 

phires ;  those  of  bright  red,  termed  rabies ;  embassy  of  951  carats,  and  another  ia  reported 

the  colorless,  called  white  or  wat«r  sapphire ;  there  of  810  carats.    Sapphires  were  formerly 
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Bet  with  a  foil  of  oorresponding  color,  as  one  but  she  ako  wrote  on  a  variety  of  otlier  Bub- 

of  red  glass  for  tlio  rnby,  a  silver  or  blue  foil  jeots,  serioua  as  well  as  satiried,  and  is  said  to 

for  the  blue,  and  a  black  back  for  the  water  have  first  employed  the  Misolydian  mode  in 

sapphire;  but  they  ai-e  now  set  d  jour,  that  musio.    The  Attic  comic  poets  delighted  in  in- 

18,  without  back.    Beside  their  use  as  gems,  trodudogher  into  their  dramas  as  a  conrtesan; 

the  water  sapphires  make  escellent  lenses  for  but  Welcker,  in  his  Sappho  wm  einem.  herrschai- 

Tnicroscopes ;   the  mineral   is  also   used   as   a  den  Vorurtheil  h^reit  (Gottingen,  1816),  K.  O. 

plate  through  which  to  draw  the  finest  wires,  Mailer,  Neue,  and  other  modern  commentators, 

a  minute  hole  for  this  purpose  being  drilled  have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  poetess  from 

by  means  of  a  diamond  point ;  it  is  also  val-  this  and  other  aspersions.    The  poems  of  8ap- 

uable  for  jewelling  pivot  holes  of  watches. —  pho  were  arranged  by  the  later  literary  Greets 

Ai-tiflcia!  crystals  of  alumina,  which  are  sap-  m   fl   books  according  to   their  metres;    but 

phires  and  rubies  with  the  exception  only  of  of  these  productions  only  one  complete  ode, 

the  colors,  have  been  obtained  at  different  that  to  Aphrodite,  and  a  number  of  short  frag- 

times  by  MM.  Ebelman,  De  Senarmout,  and  meats,  remain.    She  wrote  in  the  .^olic  dia- 

Gaudin.    The  first  produced  microscwic  crya-  lect,  and  is  swd  to  have  invented  the  metre 

tals  by  slowly  evaporating  a  solution  of  alumina  which  hears  her  name,  although  she  by  no 

in  horaeic  acid  ;  the  second  by  exposing  closed  means  confined  herself  to  it.    Among  Latin 

glass  tubes  containing  water  and  hydrates  of  poets  her  most  successful  imitatorswere  Catul- 

alumina  and  silica  to  a  temperature  of  180°  C.,  lus  and  Horace.     It  was  formerly  the  custom 

whereby  distinct  crystals  of  alumina  and  silica  to  print  her   literary  remains   in  editions  of 

were  obtained.     By  M.  Gaudin's  process  equal  the  pseudo  Anacreon,  and  it  was  not  until  I'TBS 

parts  of  calcined  and  pulverized  idum  and  snl-  that  a  separate  edition  of  any  portion  of  them 

phate  of  potash  are  introduced  into  a  brasqned  appeared.    Since  that  time  numerous  colleo- 

omcible,  which  is  then  submitted  for  a  quwter  tions  and  critical  editions  have  been  pubhshed, 

of  an  hour  to  intense  heat  of  a  forge  fire.    On  the  most  elaborate  being  that  of  "Votger  (8vo,, 

breaking  the  crucible  a  black  concretionary  Leipsic,  1810),  and  the  best  that  of  Neue  (4to., 

mass  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  is  found  covered  Berlin,  1837). 

with  fine  brilliant  points,  which  ai-e  crystals  of        SARACENS  (Lat.  Sarateni),  a  name  of  un- 

alumina.    The  black  matter  being  dissolved  out  known  etymology,  originally  designating  an 

with  acidulated  hot  water,  the  fine  white  sap-  Arab  tribe,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Pliny, 

phires  maybe  collected  at  the  bottom,  where  and  the  description  of  whom  by  Ammianua 

they  appear  like  diamond  powder.    Each  grain  Mareellinus  agrees  perfectly  with  the  character 

underthe  microscope  appears  beautiftdly  limpid,  of  the  Bedouins.     It  was  afterward  apphed  to 

JUetaUic  oxides  introduced  to  impart  colors  are  all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  the  religion  and 

generally  destroyed  by  their  reduction  through  spread  tJie  conquests  of  Mohammed ;  and  by 

the  action  of  the  carbonaceous  Uning  of  the  the  Christian  writers  and  the  crusaders  of  the 

crucible ;  and  thus  almost  all  attempts  to  oh-  middle  ages  it  was  extended  to  all  the  Moham- 

tain  colors  have  failed.    In  a  few  instances  ex-  medans  of  various  races  who  invaded  Europe, 

tremely  minute  i-ubies  have  been  observed  ad-  and  against  whom  they  fought  in  the  East, 
hering  to  the  facets  of  a  sapphire.    The  largest       SAKAGOSSA  (Sp.  Zara^osa),  a  province  of 

crystals  obtained  have  not  exceeded  -j'j  of  an  Spain,  in  Aragon,  bounded  N.  E>  by  Huesca, 

inch  in  length  and  about  -J  as  thick.    These  8.  E.  by  Teruel,  S.  W.  by  Guadalasara  and 

were  excessively  hard,  and  consequently  well  Bona,  and  N,  T.  by  Logrofio  and  Navarre; 

adapted  for  the  jewelling  of  watches.  area,  11,783  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  384,176.    It 

SAPPHO,  a  Greek  lyric  poetess,  bom  in  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  liOis,  between 

Mytilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  flourished  which  lie  broad  level  tracts;  the  valley  of  the 

probablybetween630and570B.  0.  The  events  Ebro,  which  traverses  the  province  from  N.  V. 

of  her  life  are  to  he  gathered  chiefly  from  ob-  to  S.  E.,  is  nearly  80  m.  wide.    Gypsum,  ala- 

scure  allusions  in  her  own  writings,  or  in  those  baster,  jet,  lead,  iron,  copper,  argentiferous 

of  authors  who  flourished  many  centuries  after  galena,  and  sulphur  are  found.    The  plains  are 

her.  She  was  contemporary  and  lived  in  friend-  fertile.    Olive  oil  and  escellent  wine  are  pro- 

]y  intercourse  with  her  countryman,  the  poet  duced.    There  are  large  tracts  of  forest,  from 

Aloteus,  and  was  married  to  one  Oereolas  of  the  timber  of  which  much  charcoal  is  made. 

Andros,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Oleis,  The  manufactures  are  not  extensive. — Saea- 

of  whom,  as  well  as  her  brothers,  slie  makes  oossA,  the  capital  of  the  province  and  of  the 

occasional  mention.    At  aboat  the  ooromenoe-  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon,  is  situated  on  the 

ment  of  the  6th  century  she  fled  to  Sicily,  but  Ebro,  180  m.  N.  E.  from  Madrid ;  pop.  83,189. 

■whether  she  returned  to  Mytilene  is  not  known.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  upon  the  8.  side  of 

The  common  story  that,  being  in  love  with  a  the  river,  and  is  connected  with  its  suburb  on 

youth  named  Pbaon,  she  leaped  in  despair  from  the  opposite  bank  by  a  stone  bridge  erected  in 

the  Leucadian  rock,  is  now  regarded  as  having  1487.    It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  with 

originated  in  certain  highly  poetical  or  meta-  8  gates.    The  place  has  an  antiquated  and 

phorieal   expressions  used   by   the   authoress,  gloomy  appearance.     There  are  2  cathedrals. 

Her  poems  are  principally  erotic  compositions  in  each  of  which  the  chapter  resides  alternate- 

for  the  single  voice,  and  not  for  the  chorus;  lyfor  6  months.    The  church  of  Santiago  is 
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said  to  bo  built  npon  the  site  where  the  apostle  wing  of  the  British  advanced  to  witMn  4  m. 

St.  James  lodged.    The  clock  tower  of  San  Fe-  of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  19th  made 

lipc  is  built  of  brick  and  highly  ornamented,  a  further  forward  movement  of  2  m.    It  waa 

and  diverges  about  9  feet  from  the  perpendic-  led  by  Bnrgoyne,  and  consisted  of  Canadians 

ular.    The  university,  wtiich  has  upward  of  and  Indians,  supported  by  a  body  of  grenadiers 

1,000  students,  was  fonnded  in  14T4,  and  for-  and  light  infantry  under  Gen.  Fraser.    Gen. 

inerly  occupied  a  fine  building  and  had  a  valua-  Morgan,  who  had  been  detached  about  noon 

ble  library.     The  citadel  stands  outside  the  H".  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with 

W.  gate  of  the  city;  it  was  bnilt  as  a  palace  by  his   sharpshooters,  drove  back   the  advanoe 

the  Moors,  was  afterward  used  by  the  inquisi-  guard,  but  coming  upon  the  mtdn  column  was 

tion,  and  has  since  been  occupied  in  Bucoesaion  himself  compelled  to  retreat,     Eeenforcemeata 

as  a  barrack,  hospital,  and  prison.    The  prin-  coming  up  under  Arnold,  a  severe  conflict  en- 

cipal    manufactures    are    silk,  cotton,    linen,  sued,  commencing  about  4  o'clock  aud  contin- 

and  woollen  goods,  and   leather. — Saragossa  uing  until  dark,  when  it  was  suspended,  each 

derives  its  name  from  Osesar  Augustus,  who  claiming  the  victory.    The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 

oolonized  it  35  years  B.  0.    It  was  a  free  city,  cans  was  within  400,  that  of  their  adversariea 

had  a  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  judicial  assizes,  about  600.    This  contest  is  called  vaiiously 

It  was  captured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  Stillwater,  and  Bemus's 

century  by  the  Goths,  and  in  713  by  the  Moors,  heights.    Frustrated  in  tins  attempt,  hia  com- 

who  retaine*it  till  1118,  when  Alonso  el  Ba-  munications  with  Canada  cut  off  by  the  seizure 

tallador  retook  it  nftei-  a  siege  of  5  years,  dur-  of  the  posts  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and 

ing  widch  a  great  part  of  tlie  population  per-  his  supplies  intercepted  by  the  capture  of  a 

ished  by  famine.     In  ITIO  the  French  under  large ^eet  of  boats  with  provisions  and   300 

PJiilip  V.  were  defeated   in  the  immediate  men,  Eurgoyne's  only  hope  was  in  Sir  Henry 

neighborhood  of  Saragossa  by  the  British  un-  Clinton,  who  had  promised  to  attempt  the  as- 

der  Gen.  Stanhope.    It  was  besieged  by  the  cent  of  the  Hudson  for  hia  relief.    Burgoyna 

French  in  1808,  and  the  citizens  under  the  fortified  his  camp,  but,  after  waitii^  3  weeks, 

conimond  of  Palafox  defended  the  town  for  two  had  no  alternative  but  to  hazard  a  battle;  and 

months,  when  the  invaders  in  consequence  of  on  Oct.  7,  seconded  by  Mmor-Generals  PhiUipa 

their  defeat  at  Baylea  were  forced  to  retire,  and  Eiedesel,  and  Brigadier-General  Fraser, 

It  was  again  invested  by  the  French  marshals  he  advanced  with  1,500  picked  troops,  3  19- 

Lannes,  Mortier,  Moneey,  and  Junot,  and  made  pounders,  3  6-pounder8,  and  2  howitzers,  to 

a  gallant  defence  for  62  days,  when  it  capitu-  within  one  mile  of  the  American  camp.    Sconta 

lated,  Feb.  30,  1809.    During  these  two  sieges  were  sent  out  with  orders  to  make  a  diversion 

60,000  men  were  killed.  in  the  rear,  but  they  were  discovered  by  the 

SARATOGA,  an  E.  co.  of  K  T.,  bounded  advance   guard  of  the  Americans.      Two  de- 

E.  and  par.tly  N.  by  the  Hudson  river,  and  S.  taohments  were  ordered  to  advance,  one  nn- 

by  the   Mohawk;   area,  780  sq.   m. ;   pop,  in  der  Gen.  Poor  against  the  British  left,  and  one 

I860,  51,733.      The  surface  is  mountainous  in  under  Morgan  against  their  right ;  and  scarcely 

the  N.  "W.    Iron  ore,  sandstone,  and  limestone  had  the  enemy  placed  themselves  in  order  of 

are  abundant    The  central  portion  abounds  in  battle  when  they  were  furiously  assailed  on 

mineral  springs,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  both  flanks.     On  the  loft  the  Americans  ad- 

of  Saratoga  and  Ballston.    The  productions  in  vanced  against  the  British  grenadiers  and  ar- 

1859  were  147,601  bushels  of  wheat  and  other  tiUery,   and,   having  been  joined  by  Ai-nold 

winter  grain,  1,357,588  of  Indian   com  and  (who,  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  battle, 

other  spring  grain,  53,744  tons  of  hay,  497,072  bad  rushed  without  orders  to  the  head  of  the 

bushels  of  potatoes,  389,478  of  apples,  1,468,136  detachment,  and  assumed  the  command),  took 

lbs.  of  butter,  and  153,902  of  cheese.    In  1855  and  lost  the  batteries  again  and  again  nntil  the 

there  were  4  cotton  and  4  woollen  factories,  7  enemy  had  been  driven  off  and  their  own  guna 

paper  mills,  8  furnaces,  9  tanneries,  83  grist  turned  upon  them.    Morgan  in  the  meanwhile 

mills,  80  saw  mills,  13  newspapers,  108  church-  had  attacked  the  enemy's  right  under  Fraser, 

es,  and  215  school  houses.    The  Ohamplwn  who  was  fatally  wounded  by  a  sharpshooter, 

canal  passes  along  the  E.  border  of  the  county,  This,  followed  by  a  reenforcement  of  the  Amer- 

and  the  Erie  along  the  S.,  and  6  railroads  trav-  icans,  threw  the  British  into  confusion,  and 

erse  it.    Capital,  Ballston.  Burgoyne,  abandoning  his  artillery,  retreated 

SARATOGA,  Battle  of.  On  Sept.  14,  to  Ms  camp  in  good  order.  Here  he  was 
1777,  the  expedition  of  Burgoyne  crossed  the  again  desperately  assailed  by  the  Americana, 
Hudson  by  a  bridge  of  boats  and  encamped  on  who  succeeded  at  last  in  carrying  a  portion  of 
tho  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  near  Fish  the  camp  and  driving  off  the  Hessian  reserve 
creek,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  northern  divi-  by  whi(di  it  was  defended.  Arnold,  who  led 
ston  of  the  continentals  under  Gen.  Gates,  who  the  last  charge,  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
had  advanced  to  Stiilwater.  Kosoiuszko  had  leg.  Night  closed  the  contest ;  the  victors  lay 
fortified  and  held  Bemus's  heights;  the  right  on  their  arms  near  the  battle  field,  and  Bur- 
wing  occupied  a  bill  nearest  the  river,  and  Ar-  goyne  abandoned  his  camp  and  moved  about  a 
nold  commanded  the  left  wing  about  J  of  a  mile  to  the  north,  taking  possession  of  some 
mile  further  removed.     Next  day  the  right  heights  which  lay  near  the  river,  protected  by 
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fl  ravine  in  front.  Gen.  Gates  contented  him- 
self witli  energetic  efforts  to  cut  off  the  enemy's 
retreat.  On  the  Sth  Burgoyne  retreated  to 
Saratoga^  where  he  found  a  detachment  of 
Americana  throwing  up  intrenchmenta,  but 
who  crossed  the  river  to  join  a  forte  under 
Gen.  Fellows.  On  the  JOth  the  whole  British 
force  occupied  their  former  camp,  which  they 
proceeded  to  strengthen  in  the  hope  of  auctor 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should  they  not  he 
able  to  effect  a  retreat.  An  American  battery 
under  Gen.  Fellows  commanded  the  passage 
across  the  river,  the  bridges  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Edward  were  destroyed,  and  Gates  witli  about 
12,000  men  appeared  on  the  S.  side  of  Fish 
creek  prepared  for  battle.  "Without  an  ave- 
nue of  retreat,  continually  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  Gates's  and  Fellows's  batteries  and  the  rifle- 
men of  Morgan,  without  provisions  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  and  despairing  of  relief  from 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  after  consnltation,  on  Oct. 
18  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostihttes  nntil 
terms  of  eapitnlation  could  be  agreed  apon. 
Gates  demanded  an  unconditional  surrender, 
which  was  r^ected;  and  he  finally  agreed,  on 
the  16th,  to  more  moderate  t«rms,  influenced  by 
the  possibility  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  arrival. 
In  the  night  of  the  16th,  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion not  having  been  signed,  Burgoyne  received 
despatches  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton  announc- 
ing the  capture  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clin- 
ton, but  after  some  hesitation  formally  agreed 
to  the  conditions.  They  provided  that  the 
British  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of 
war,  and  to  be  furnished  a  free  paas^e  to  Eng- 
land under  promise  of  not  again  serving  against 
the  Americans.  These  terms  were  not  carried 
out  by  congress,  and  most  of  the  captured 
army,  with  the  exception  of  Burgoj-ne,  were 
retained  as  prisoners  while  the  war  lasted. 
The  Americans  obtmned  by  this  victory,  at  a 
very  critical  period,  an  excellent  train  of  brass 
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artillery,  consisting  of  42  guns  of  various  cal- 
iber, 4,647  musk  ts  and  a  la  g  ppl  f  am- 
munition. The !  n  n  ml  d  6  91  and 
the  entire  Amer     a  f  th     t  m      f  the 

surrender  was  13  2  2       1  d  ng  tl         k  and 
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upward  of  2,000 

SARATOGA   SPRINCS    a   tow    h  p  and 
village  of  Sarato  U  "i    88       i         ]  oad 

K.  by  W.  from  Albany ;  pop.  m  I86u,  6,S21. 
The  mineral  springs,  which  have  given  to  this 
place  its  celebrity,  are  almost  the  only  natural 
attraction  of  the  town,  the  scenery  being  gen- 
erally tame  and  uninteresting.  Saratoga  lake, 
3  m.  from  the  village,  is  however  a  very  fine 
sheet  of  water.  There  are  33  hotels,  7  church- 
es, 2  female  seminaries,  2  banks,  5  printing  of- 
fices, and  2  public  halls.  The  number  of  visitors 
during  the  season,  which  lasts  from  about  June 
20  to  the  end  of  Angust,  ranges  from  25,000  to 
35,000.  The  medicinal  virtue  of  the  HighEock 
spring  was  known  to  the  Indiana  many  years 
before  the  revolutionary  war;  in  1767  Sir 
William  Johnson  was  bronght  hither  on  a  litter, 
and  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  waters.  The 
first  hut  w^as  erected  in  1773  by  Derick  Scow- 
ton,  and  the  first  framed  house  in  1784  by  Gen, 
Schnyier.  There  are  in  all  38  or  24  springs, 
some  of  them  chalybeate,  others  impregnated 
with  iodine,  and  all  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Congress 
(see  CojjGHEsB  SpiiiNa),  Empire,  and  Iodine 
springs.  High  Eock  spring,  the  first  discov- 
ered, has  a  mound  of  calcareous  tufa,  34  feet 
high  and  24}  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  depos- 
ited by  the  water  of  the  spring  around  its  out- 
let. An  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  gives  access  to  the  spring,  which  for- 
merly overflowed  this  natural  vase.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  an  analysis  of  11  of  the  most 
noted  springs,  the  figures  showing  the  number 
of  grains  of  each  ingredient  in  a  gallon  of  water ; 
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greatly  catTiartio.    Large  quantities  of  the  wa-  either  from  Sardis  in  Lydia,  where  they  were 

ters,  eapecialfy  of  the  Congress  and  Empire  originaJIy  found,  or  from  the  Greek  u-np^,  flesh, 

springs,  are  bottled  and  osported.  in  allusion  to  the  flesh-like  colors  they  some- 

SABATO  V,  a  S.  E,  government  of  European  times  exhibit,  The  sard  is  marked  hy  concen- 
Eussia,  bounded  H".  by  Penza  and  Simbirsk,  trio  zones  or  small  nebulosities  in  the  middle 
E.  by  Samara,  8.  by  Asti;akhau,  and  W,  by  the  of  its  ground,  which  distinguish  it  from  red  car- 
country  of  the  Don  Ooasacks  and  Tambov;  nelian.  Its  color  is,  a  dark  reddish  brown  al- 
area,  31,577  sq.  m.;  pop,  in.  1856,  1,632,147,  most  black  hy  reflected  light,  and  a  deep  red 
It  is  traversed  hy  the  Volga,  the  laud  E.  of  inclining  to  blood  red  by  transmitted  light, 
which  forms  a  barren  steppe,  while  that  on  the  When  it  alternates  in  bands  with  white  ehfJce- 
W.  is  undulating  and  diversified,  and  fertile  in  dony,  it  is  called  sardonyx  (sard  and  onyx), 
tbo  H".  In  the  W,  there  are  some  streams  Specimens  of  sard  engraved  by  the  ancients  are 
which  flow  toward  the  Don,  and  in  the  E.  are  still  preserved  in  European  collections;  but  the 
several  salt  lakes,  the  soil  also  being  strongly  name  was  indefinitely  applied  by  the  Eomans  to 
impregnated  with  salt. — Saratov,  the  capitid,  the  various  agates  aud  carneliaus.  Dufr6noy 
is  situated"  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  459  designates  true  flesh-colored  agates  as  sards, 
m.  S.  E.  from  Moscow;  pop.  about  63,000.  It  those  with  alternating  white  stripes  as  sar- 
is surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  contains  donyx,  and  the  deep  reddish  brown  or  orange 
several  churches,  2  monasteries,  and  a  mosque,  red  agates  as  sardoines. 

Canvas,  cotton  goods,  cordage,  and  leather  are  SABDANAPALUS,  the  last  kin^  of  the  Aa- 

eitensively  manufactured.  Syrian  empire  of  Mnus.    According  to  Ctesias, 

SARAWAK,  a  r^aliship  or  kingdom  of  his  effeminacy  and  licentiousness  excited  a  re- 
Borneo,  situated  near  the  W.  comer  of  the  isl-  bellion  against  him,  headed  by  Arbaces,  satrap 
and,  extending  from  Cape  Datoo  on  the  W.  to  of  Media,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Ohal- 
the  river  Samarahan  on  the  E,,  between  lat.  1°  dean  prfests.  In  the  moment  of  danger  h^ 
8'  and  1°  58'  N.  and  long,  109'  19'  and  110°  39  showed  unexpected  vigor,  defeated  the  insur- 
E.;  area,  3,000  sq.  m.  The  land  is  low  and  gents  in  several  battles,  and,  when  at  last  forced 
undulating  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  but  to  retreat  to  Nineveh,  sustained  a  siege  of  two 
mountainous  in  the  interior.  The  sod  is  gen  years.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  city 
erally  a  rich  black  mould,  yielding  all  tropical  could  be  held  no  longer,  he  collected  all  hia 
products.  There  are  mines  of  gold  antimony,  treasures  and  hb  women,  and  phicing  them  on 
and  nickel,  which  are  worked  to  some  extent  an  immense  pyre  perished  with  them  in  the 
Coal,  diamonds,  and  various  precious  stones  are  flames.  The  date  of  the  event  has  been  vari- 
also  found.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants,  called  ouslyassigned  to  876,  710,  and  606  B.  0.  The 
D  jaks,  consist  of  varions  wild  tribes,  speaJting  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  chronolo- 
for  the  most  part  distinct  languages.  'The  Ma-  gy  of  this  account  with  that  given  by  other  au- 
lays  became  tneir  rulers,  and  redneed  to  slavery  thorities,  has  led  many  writers  to  distrust  the 
tliose  they  could  capture;  but  an  Englishman  whole  naiTative,  and  to  consider  Sardanapalua 
named  Brooke  by  the  assistance  of  the  Dyaks  a  myth.  K.  O,  MuUer  sought  in  an  ingenious 
became  sovereign  of  the  conntiy  in  1841.  (See  and  elaborate  essay  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Bkookb,  Sm  Jambs.)  The  import  and  export  god  Sandon  with  Sardanapalus.  His  name, 
trade  of  Sarawak  are  estimated  together  at  however,  is  thought  to  have  been  deciphered 
nearly  $3,000,000  per  annum. — Sahawak,  the  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  events 
capital,  stands  upon  a  river  of  tbe  same  name,  of  his  reign  to  have  been  recovered  from  in- 
about  15  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  1°  33'  N.,  dependent  tests  now  in  the  British  museum, 
long.  110°  30'  E.;  pop,  15,000.    The  trade  is  (See  JTisbveh.) 

very  considerable,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly  SARDINE,  a  small  and  well  known  flsh  of 

with  Singapore.     Large  vessels  can  enter  the  the  herring  family,  and  genus  aloga  (Onv.).    It 

river,  but  cannot  ascend  to  the  town.     The  is  regarded  by  Valenciennes  and  most  iohthyol- 

approach  to  Sarawak  is  commanded  by  a  fort  ogists  as  identical  with  the  flsh  called  pilchard 

mounting  6  guns.  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britmn,  though  Ouvier 

SARCOPHAGUS  (Gr.  o-apf  flesh,  and  ^laya,  made  it  distinct,  giving  it  the  specific  name  of 
to  oat),  a  species  of  stone  coffin  in  which  the  aardina.  On  the  former  assumption  no  de- 
ancient  Eomaus  placed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  scription  is  here  necessary.  Its  flesh  is  very 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  burned.  It  was  delicate.  The  flsheiy  employs  a  great  number 
frequently  made  of  the  Assian  stone,  brought  of  men  and  women  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany, 
from  Assus  in  Troas,  to  which  was  ascribed  and  to  a  less  extent  of  Portugal.  The  vessels 
the  fabulous  r[nality  of  consuming  the  body  are  generally  of  8  or  10  tons  each,  with  a  crew 
placed  in  it,  with  the  esoeption  of  the  teeth,  in  of  6  to  10;  they  go  2  or  3  leagues  from  land, 
40  days.  Subsequently  the  name  was  applied  and  when  they  see  flsh  spread  their  ^11  nets, 
to  any  coffin  or  tomb.  The  most  celebrated  scattering  their  bwt,  whioh  couMsts  of  the  e^s 
specimen  of  the  sarco[>hagus  is  one  of  alabaster,  and  flesh  offish,  especially  of  the  cod  and  mack- 
discovered  by  Beizoni  at  Thebes,  and  now  in  erel,  and  sometimes  salted  fish  and  crustaee- 


the  Soane  museum,  London.  ans.    Some  are  salted  on  board,  and  the  others 

SAED  and  sardonyx,  precious- stones,    are  carried  on  shore,  and  either  consumed  fresh, 

varieties  of  carnelian  or  clialoedony,  named    or  salted,  or  preserved  in  olive  oil  and  melted 
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butter  for  exportation ;  the  tin  oases  in  which  and  especially  in  the  U.  E.,  there  are  extinct 
they  are  packed  are  familiar  to  alL  The  larger  Yoleanoes.  The  hiehest  summit  is  the  Punta 
fish  are  called  celams  in  France,  and  pilchards  Bruncu-Spina,  in  the  Genargentu  or  central 
in  England ;  their  shoals  are  preyed  upon  by  range,  G,293  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  opinion 
codfish,  and  especially  by  porpoises.  Jish  of  of  geologists  Sardinia  was  once  united  to  Cor- 
niany  other  genera  of  the  herring  family  are  sica,  from  which  it  has  been  severed  by  some 
called  sardines.  In  the  East  iDdies  species  of  volcanic  convulsion.  The  rivers  are  nnmerous, 
chj^eonia,  spratella,  'kowala,  and  Dusmmkra  bnt  small ;  the  most  important  are  the  Tirso  or 
(the  Hast  named  belonging  to  the  erythHnidiE)  Oristano,  which  flows  from  the  N.,  drains  the 
are  placed  on  the  table  as  sardines,  and  have  a  centre  of  the  island,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
delicate  flavor ;  in  the  West  Indies  haraiaula  Oristano,  and  the  Orosei,  Tliimendoaa,  Mannn, 
ehtpeola  (Va!.)  is  called  the  Spanish  sardine,  and  Coghinas.  The  principal  lakes  are  those 
and  ^^fojittOrfiiffrayanoCVal.)  in  South  Ameri-  of  Ca^iari,  Samo,  and  San  Ginsta.  Tlie 
ca ;  many  other  species  on  our  coast,  if  preserv-  island  abounds  in  mineral  resonrcea,  which  are 
ed  in  olive  oil,  would  doubtleffl  be  as  delicious  very  imperfectly  developed;  Its  ancient  silver 
as  the  European  sardine.  mines  axe  abandoned,  but  there  are  11  lead 
SARDINIA  (Ital,  Sardegna;  ano.  Tchnma  mines  in  operation.  Iron,  copper,  meronry, 
and  Sardinia),  nest  to  Sicily,  the  largest  and  antimony,  granite,  marble,  porphyry,  jasper, 
most  important  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  amethyst,  gypsum,  and  alabaster  are  found,  and 
lying  N.  of  Africa,  N.W.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  south.-,  large  beds  of  coal  were  discovered  nearlglesias 
ei-n  Italy,  E.  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  islands,  in  1851.  Salt  is  obtained  on  the  coast,  and 
and  8.  of  Corsica,  and  extending  from  lat.  38°  63*  there  are  numerous  mineral  springs.  The  co- 
to41''  16'  N.,  and  from  long.  6°  10' to  9°60'B.  ral  fishery  is  an  important  branch  of  industry. 
On  the  ff.  and  8,  it  ie  wadied  by  the  Mediter-  —The  boII  is  peculiarly  rich.  Wheat  and  bar- 
ranean  proper,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Tyrrhe-  ley  are  produced  nearly  everywhere;  maize  is 
nian  sea,  and  it  is  separated  from  Corsica  by  supposed  to  occupy  about  J  of  the  cultivated 
a  narrow  strait  called  Bocche  di  Bonifacio;  land.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mills,  near  the  W. 
length  16S  m.,  breadth  96  m. ;  area,  including  coast,  there  is  an  orange  forest,  whose  ti'ces  are 
several  small  adjacent  islands,  9,391  sq.  m. ;  far  lai^r  than  the  finest  that  are  seen  in  Por- 
pop.  in  1862,  543,200;  in  1858,  BT3,115.  Its  tngal.  Otlier  fruits  are  also  produced  in  abun- 
shape  is  oblong,  and  its  coasts  ai'o  generally  dance;  and  the  wines  are  remarkable  for  spirit 
steep  and  rugged,  with  deep  indentations  espe-  and  flavor.  Tobacco  is  raised  near  Sassari; 
cialfy  on  the  W,  and  S.  On  the  E.  side  are  cotton  tlirives  near  Oaghari ;  flax,  hemp,  and 
Cnpea  Tlgneri,  Cavailo,  Comino,  Monte  Santo,  saffron  are  produced ;  and  during  the  last  30 
BeUavista,  Ferroto,  and  Carbonara,  and  the  years  white  mulberries  have  been  extensively 
bays  of  Terranova,  Orosei,  and  Tortoli.  The  planted.  The  cork,  oat,  pine,  chestnut,  and 
golf  of  Oagliari  cuts  a  wide  semicircular  open-  other  trees  clothe  the  slopes  of  the  mountains 
ing  on  the  S.  between  Capes  Carbonaro  and  almost  to  their  summits.  There  are  annually 
Spartivento,  beyond  which  are  Cape  leulada  exported  about  60,000  skins  of  hnrps  and  rah- 
and  the  bay  of  Teulada  or  of  Isola  Rosa.  On  bits,  6,000  of  foxes,  and  2,000  of  mai'tens.  The 
the  W.  shore,  going  northward,  are  the  bay  of  moufiloa,  an  animal  of  the  sheep  kind,  whieh 
Palma ;  the  bay  of  Oristano,  at  whose  entranca  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  island,  fre- 
are  the  promontories  La  Erasca  on  the  S.  and  gnents  the  highest  and  most  secluded  woods. 
San  Marco  on  the  N. ;  Capes  Mannu,  Malar-  An  enormous  quantity  of  cheese  is  made  from 
cia,  Oaocia,  Argentaro,  Negretto,  and  Falcone,  sheep's  and  goata'  milk.  The  coasts  abound  in 
East  of  this  last  point  the  N.  coaist,  after  form-  tunny,  anchovies,  pilchards,  &c. ;  but  the  fish- 
ing the  gulf  of  Sassari,  makes  a  semicircular  eriea  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. — 
sweep  to  Punta  la  Testa  or  Lougo-Sardo,  the  The  climate  is  agreeable,  especially  in  the  high 
northernmost  point  of  Sardinia.  The  principal  grounds ;  the  summer  heat  is  not  so  overpow- 
smaU  islands  lying  off  the  coast  are  the  group  ering  as  on  the  continent,  and  winter  is  com- 
of  Magdalena,  among  which  is  Camera,  near  paratively  mild,  there  being  little  snow  except 
the  E.  mouth  of  the  Bocche  di  Bonifacio;  the  on  the  higher  mountains.  The  low  lands, 
island  of  Tavolara,  S.  E.  of  Cape  Figueri;  which  are  mostly  marshy,  are  subject  in  the 
Aguillastro,  S.  of  Oape  Monte  Santo;  Serpen-  autumn  to  deadly  malaria,  here  called  intern- 
tara  and  Costelazzo,  near  Cape  Carbonaro ;  San  perie. — Sardinia  was  anciently  reckoned  one 
Antioco  and  San  Pietro,  W.  and  N.  W.  of  the  of  the  granaries  of  Rome ;  but  its  prosperity 
bay  of  Palma;  Mai  di  Ventre,  opposite  Oape  has  been  seriously  checked  by  a  long  period 
Mannu ;  and  Asinara,N,  of  Oape  Falcone. — More  of  misgovemment.  It  was  not  until  1885 
than  I  of  the  surfece  is  occupied  by  mountains,  that  feudal  tenni-e  and  feudal  jurisdiction  were 
The  miun  chain,  which  runs  N.  and  S.  across  entirely  abolished,  and  agriculture  is  still  back- 
the  island,  as  well  as  its  offihoots,  belongs  chief-  ward.  Manufactures  are  also  in  their  infancy. 
ly  to  the  paleozoic  formation ;  the  N.  range.  Beside  the  royal  manufactories  of  gunpowder, 
called  Mount  Limbara,  is  mostly  granitic;  while  salt,  and  tobacco  (the  last  two  being  crown 
the  hills  extending  through  the  centre  from  monopolies),  there  are  a  few  others  of  cot- 
Porto  Torres  to  Cagliari  are  of  tertiary  calcare-  ton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  and  some  coarse 
0U9  formation.    In  many  parts  of  the  island,  pottery  and  glass  works.    In,  1862  the  value 
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of  exports  amounted  to  $3,069,190,  most  of  dissolution  of  tho  Cariovingian  empire.  Thej 
wticli  found  tkeir  way  to  the  Sardinian  states  "were  finally  expelled  in  1022  bytlie  Piaans  and 
on  tho  continent.  The  chief  items  were  as  fol-  Genoese,  who  disputed  its  possession  with  each 
lows:  wheat, $944,800;  winea, $286,700;  cOral,  other  for  about  ISO  years,  nntU  the  emperor 
$231,690 ;  raw  hides,  $149,490 ;  tunny,  $136,-  Trederic  Barbarossa,  siding  with  the  Genoese, 
140;  cheese,  $106,095.  The  imports,  which  established  their  vassal  Bariaone  as  Mng  of 
consisted  of  cotton  goods,  silk,  fine  linen,  di'ugs,  Sardinia,  and  caused  him  to  be  crowned  at 
groceries,  &c.,  amounted  to  $1,870,870,  of  Pavia,  Aug.  5, 1164;  but  in  the  following  year 
which  $649,835  came  from  France  and  $73,000  the  emperor,  changing  his  mind,  granted  the 
from  the  United  States.  The  number  of  ves-  island  to  the  Pisans.  The  contest  went  on 
sels  owned  in  the  island  waa  937.— Sardinia  again  nntil,  in  1176,  Frederic,  in  the  capacity 
was  formerly  divided  into  2  administrative  di-  of  umpire,  divided  the  isknd  about  equafly  bo- 
visions,  Oagliari  and  Sassari,  and  II  provinces,  tween  the  two  rival  republics.  In  1338  the 
sabdivided  into  districts  and  commnnes  Its  emperor  Fredene  II.  made  his  natnral  son 
present  divisions,  under  the  organization  of  Enzio  king  of  Sardmia,  by  marrying  him  with 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  are  3  provinces  and  9  AdeIasia,theheiressof  thetwo<Jivision3,styled 
arrondissements.  It  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  the  judicatures  of  Torri  and  Galluri,  Finally, 
who  generally  holds  office  for  3  years  It  in  1297,  Popo  Boniface  VIII.  gave  the  investi- 
has  a  parliament,  called  the  stamenti,  consist  tuie  of  Bai'dinia  to  King  James  II.  of  Aragon, 
ing  of  3  chambers,  the  ecclesiastical  the  mill  on  condition  that  he  should  pay  tribote  and 
tary,  and  the  royal,  which  are  convoked  at  the  become  a  vassal  of  tiie  holy  see.  James  over- 
king's  pleasure,  and  have  consequently  very  came  the  Pisans,  who  had  till  now  maintained 
little  influence.  The  supreme  couacil  of  8ar-  their  ground,  and  became  sole  and  uncontested 
dinia,  which  is  composed  of  a  pi-esident  and  5  master  in  1326.  For  4  centuriea  the  island  re- 
senatorial  councillors,  has  its  seat  at  Turin  and  mained  a  pait  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  By 
full  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  island,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713)  it  was  surrendered 
Each  commune  has  also  its  council  and  a  »m-  to  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  who 
daco  or  mayor.  Justice  is  administered  by  po-  in  1730  gave  it,  in  exchange  for  Sicily,  to  Duke 
lice  courts  and  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction,  Victor  Amadens  II.  of  Savoy ;  this  prince  then 
above  which  are  the  "  royal  audience"  and  tho  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia,  and  it  is 
superior  court,  under  a  regent,  whose  powers  still  in  possession  of  his  descendants, 
are  nest  to  those  of  the  governor.  TheEoman  SAEDmiAS"  STATES  (It.  5ioei  Sori^O,  or 
Catholic  is  the  only  religion.  There  are  3  the  Kibodom  or  SAKBiurA  (It.  Begno  Sardo),  a 
archbishoprics  (Oa^iari,  Sassari,  and  Oristano)  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  formerly 
and  8  bishopries.  Public  education  has  of  late  consisting  of  two  separate  divisions,  the  island 
years  been  conwderably  improved.  Every  vil-  of  Sardinia  and  the  continental  xw^sessions 
lago  or  commune  has  a  primary  free  school,  (Stati  dl  Terra  Ferma).  The  latter  included 
and  each  province  its  normal  school,  beside  two  the  duchy  of  Savoy  and  the  counter  of  Nice, 
seoondaryschoolsatOagliariandSassari,  which  now  annexed  to  France;  the  principality  of 
are  also  the  seats  of  nniveratiea ;  the  number  Piedmont,  with  the  marquisates  of  Saluzzo  and 
of  pupils  in  these  establishments  is  estimated  Montferrat  and  the  western  part  of  what  was 
at  about  9,000.  The  public  revenue  in  1855  once  the  duchy  of  Milan;  and  the  duchy  or 
was  reckoned  at  about  $819,050,  nearly  half  of  republic  of  Genoa.  They  tihus  comprised  the 
which  was  derived  from  the  custom  house,  whole  W.  part  of  I^.  Italy,  and  were  bounded 
$160,000  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  K.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva,  and  by 
$80,000  from  that  of  salt. — The  island  was  the  lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Pennine  Alps, 
originally  settled  by  the  Phcenicians  and  Etrus-  by  which  they  were  divided  from  the  cantons 
cans,  and  afterward  by  the  Greeks,  who  founded  of  Vaud  and  Valais ;  E.  by  an  of&hoot  of  the 
several  towns  here  in  512  B.  0.  It  fell  into  same  mountains,  separating  them  from  the 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  238  canton  of  Tessino,  hy  Lake  Ma^iore  and  the 
B.  0.  was  occupied  by  the  Eomans,  under  river  Ticino,  which  formed  their  frontier  to- 
■whom  it  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  ward  I^mbardy,  then  for  a  few  miles  by  the 
It  was  wrested  from  the  western  Roman  em-  Po,  continuing  that  frontier,  and  finally  by  the 
pire  by  the  Vandals,  who  in  the  5th  century  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena;  8.  by  the 
conquered  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extended  MediteiTanean  (gulf  of  Genoa) ;  and  W.  by  the 
their  power  over  all  the  islands  of  the  Medi-  Var,  the  Oottian  Alps  and  theiv  ramifications, 
terranean.  On  the  destruction  of  their  king-  and  the  Isere,  the  Gaiers,  and  the  Rhftne,  sep- 
dom  by  Belisarius  in  the  6th  century,  Sardinia  arating  them  from  France.  This  last  frontier 
became  a  part  of  the  Byaantins  dominions;  line  has  been  altered  by  the  treaty  of  Turin 
bnt  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  being  un-  (1860),  so  that.  Savoy  and  Nice  being  ceded  to 
able  to  protect  this  distant  colony,  recalled  France,  the  main  Alpine  range,  under  its  vari- 
thoir  troops,  and  it  was  offered  as  a  prey  to  tho  ous  appellations  of  Graian,  Oottian,  and  Mari- 
ambitionof  the  Arabian  chiefs,  who  in  the  7th  time  Alps,  now  forms  the  W.  border  of  H".  Italy, 
century  subdued  Africa,  and  tried  to  conquer  Through  the  Alpine  passes  there  are  some  mag- 
Sardinia,  hut  were  unable  to  secure  more  than  nificent  roads,  such  as  those  of  the  Simplon,  the 
some  districts  along  the  coast  until  after  the  Great  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Ge- 
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nfevre,  Mont  Cenia,  &c.,  connecting  Italy  with 
Switzerland  and  Prance.  The  main  chain,  in 
its  vast  windings,  encircles  tJiat  fertile  and 
magnificent  plain  which  stretches  toward  the 
Adriatic  and  is  drained  by  the  Po.  Among 
the  tributaries  of  the  Po  are,  on  the  left, 
the  Doria  Eiparia,  Doria  Baltea,  Sesia,  and 
Ticino,  the  last  flowing  from  Lake  Maggioro ; 
and  on  the  right,  the  Tanai'O,  SoriTia,  and 
Trebia.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  kingdom  ai-e  described 
under  olier  heads.  (See  Gbboa,  Nice,  Pied- 
most,  Saedikia,  Satoy,  &o.)  The  whole  king- 
dom, prior  to  the  annexation  of  central  and 
8.  Italy  and  the  consolidation  of  th^  kiagdom 
of  Italy,  comprised  14  administrative  divisions, 
the  area  and  population  of  which  in  1857  were 
as  follows 
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The  population  m  1838  was  4,660,368,  of  which 
the  Stati  di  Terra  Ferma  contained  4,125,735 
and  Sardinia  534,633.  In  1848  the  former 
had  4,868,976  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  647,- 
112 ;  total,  4,916,087.— Until  1848  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  waa  an  absolute  monarchy, 
but  on  March  4  of  that  year  Oharies  Albert 
granted  a  constitution,  styled  the  siaUito  fon- 
damentale  del  regno,  and  the  king  haa  since 
reigned  with  the  assistance  of  two  representar- 
tive  houses,  a  senate  consisting  of  life  members 
aBd  a  chamber  of  elective  deputies.  The  cabi- 
net or  council  of  ministers  ia  composed  of  the 
ministers  of  finance,  foreign  affairs,  the  interior, 
justice  and  public  worship,  public  instruction, 
war  and  the  navy,  public  works,  and  general 
control,  each  of  whom  is  assisted  by  secretai'iea 
and  directors.  The  minister  of  finance  is  pres- 
ident of  the  council.  The  higher  administra- 
tion is  completed  by  the  council  of  state  and 
the  reggia  camera  de'  eonti  or  superior  andit 
court  The  administrative  powers,  under  the 
council  of  ministers,  are  intrusted  to  an  inten- 
dente  generaU  for  each  diviaion,  an  intendente 
for  each  province,  and  a  svndaeo  for  each  town 
or  commune,  each  of  them  being  as^ted  by  a 
council.  Justice  is  administered  according  to 
the  Co^Jcetfeire^jWiSa?^,  whiohwinsubstanoe 
the  same  as  the  Code  NapoUon.  Beside  a  high 
court  of  cassation  at  Turin,  there  were  7  courts 
of  appeal,  at  Turin,  Chamh^ry,  Casale,  Genoa, 
Nice,  Oagliari,  and  Sassari;  a  tribunal  of  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov- 


ince or  inUndeneia ;  and  justices  of  peace  in 
each  of  the  fnaitdamenti.  There  are  also  tribu- 
nals of  commerce  in  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant towns,  and  an  admiralty  court  at  Turin. 
— Public  instruction  is  the  object  of  speciai  at- 
tention. Four  univerMties,  attended  by  about 
1,300  scholars,  exist  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Oagliari, 
and  Sassari,  the  first  in  rank  being  that  of  Tu- 
rin, which  has  8  chairs  of  theology,  14  of  law, 
14  of  medicine,  13  of  humanities,  and  14  of  nat- 
ural phOosophy  and  mathematics.  They  are 
under  the  control  of  a  high  board  of  adminis- 
tration, Classical  education  is  given  in  116  col- 
leges, 6  of  which  are  styled  national,  86  royal, 
9  episcopal,  and  65  public;  to  which  must  be 
added  technical  schools  and  seminaries  for  the- 
ological studies,  there  being  one  of  the  latter 
in  every  diocese.  Primary  instruction  has  been 
improving  of  late,  and  is  liberally  supported  by 
the  communes  and  the  public.  The  number  of 
pubho  schools  in  1857  was  6,072  for  boys  and 
3,246  for  girls;  the  former  were  attended  in 
winter  by  344,649,  and  in  summer  by  144,610 
pupils;  the  latter  by  150,235  during  the  cold 
and  88,086  during  the  hot  weather.  There 
were  429  private  schools  for  boys  and  859  for 
girls,  with  an  average  attendance  of  7,250  for 
the  former  and  of  16,500  for  the  latter.  The 
expenditure  for  the  public  schools  amounted 
to  $740,416,  of  whidi  $477,125  waa  for  the 
male  and  $269,390  for  the  female  department; 
of  this  the  communes  paid  $579,290,  the  bal- 
ance being  furnished  by  endowments  ($96,780), 
private  donations  ($36,190),  and  the  state 
($84^05).  Of  the  teachers,  3,065  were  eccle- 
siastics and  8,017  laymen.  In  1848,  out  of  a 
population  of  4,916,087,  there  were  754,809 
males  and  828,685  females  able  to  read  and 
write,  while  195,604  males  and  280,899  females 
were  able  to  read  only.  The  island  of  Sardinia 
was  far  below  this  average,  there  being  out  of 
647,113  inhabitants  only  68,484  males  and  4,238 
females  able  to  read  and  write,  and  2,928  males 
and  8,083  females  able  to  read  only.  "Within 
the  last  13  years  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect. — The  religion  of  the 
state  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  toleration 
and  equahty  of  civil  and  political  rights  are  ex- 
tended to  every  other  persuaaon.  There  are 
about  28,000  Waldenses,  who  inhabit  some  val- 
leys of  W.  Piedmont,  amid  the  Maritime  Alps ; 
they  have  15  parishes  and  a  college.  The 
Jews,  whose  number,  though  estimated  much 
higher  by  some  travellers,  does  not  probably 
exceed  10,000,  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
country ;  they  have  20  synagogues.  The  Eo- 
mau  Catholic  establishment  consisted  of  7  arch- 
bishoprics (Turin,  ChambSry,  Genoa,  Vercelli, 
Cagliari,  Oristaao,  and  Sassari),  35  bishoprics, 
and  4,263  parishes.  Monastic  orders,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  actually  employed  in 
"preaching,  teaching,  or  tending  the  sick,'-' 
were  suppressed  by  law.  May  38,  1655.  Pre- 
vious to  that  measure,  there  were  71  of  those 
orders,  forming  604  communities,  137  of  which 
were  of  importance.    Among  these,  80  eon- 
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vents  for  monks  had  V81  iDinates,  and  67  for 
nuns  1,085;  the  mendicants  amounted  to  3,806; 
in  all,  4,173.  The  landed  property  of  the  clergy 
oa  tho  continent  only  was  estimated  at  $5,- 
675,700,  and  their  yearly  income  from,  all  kinds 
of  property  at  $3,355,150.  The  net  yearly  in- 
come of  the  suppressed  communities  of  monks 
and  uuna  was  $873,490.— In  1858  the  army 
comprised  53,330  men,  thus  distribnted:  30 
infantry  regiments,  28,000 ;  sharpshooters  or 
Urmglieri,  11  battalions,  6,600;  corps  of  engi- 
neers, artillery,  ifcc,  13,336;  cacciatori  (irregu- 
lars), 780;  cavalry,  9  regiments,  5,718.  The 
army  in  1860  was  constituted  as  follows;  staff, 
313;  56  regiments  of  infantry,  123,733;  27 
battalions  oi  iereaglieri,  16,038;  17  regiments 
of  cavalry,  13,604;  8  of  artillery,  16,004;  3 
of  sappers  and  en^neers,  5,570  ;  carabineers, 
6,121;  other  troops,  18,497;  total,  183,081. 
This  army  is  raised  by  conscription  on  the 
continent  and  volantary  enlistment  in  Sar- 
dinia. Each  soldier  must  perform  8  years'  ac- 
tive service  in  the  army,  at  the  espiration  of 
which  he  is  henceforth  exempt,  provided  he 
has  received  no  leave  of  absence  during  that 
period ;  or  he  has  to  serve  actively  for  5  years 
in  the  provincial  battalions,  and  6  yeara  more 
in  tho  service.  The  annual  demand  for  soldiers 
was  formerly  estimated  at  10,000,  but  this  is 
now  far  below  the  mark.  In  1858  the  fleet 
amounted  to  40  ships,  carrying  900  gnns,  viz. : 
4  sailing  and  4*  steam  fi-igates,  with  60  guns 
each,  4  corvettes,  3  brigs,  1  schooner,  10  steam- 
ers, &a.,  manned  by  nearly  3,000  sailors,  under 
93  officers,  among  whom  were  1  admiral,  3 
rear  admirals,  7  oapt^ns,  and  7  post-captains. 
Naval  affairs  are  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
commander,  two  hoards  of  officers,  and  a  conn- 
cil  of  admiralty.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  satisfactory.  The  public  debt 
in  1847  was  about  $19,360,000,  and  in  1856 
$131,841,600,  most  of  it  bearing  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest. Nearly  $30,000,000  was  added  to  it  by 
the  Gampwgn  of  1859.  In  that  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Oonnt  Cavour,  the  an- 
ticipated revenue  was  $37,903,830,  and  the  ex- 
penditure $38,847,475,  showing  a  deiicit  of 
$941,625.  Nearly  \  of  the  revenue  ($6,495,- 
285)  was  required  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest. The  army  and  navy  took  $7,841,883, 
public  works  $3,793,980,  and  public  instruc- 
tion $435,510.  The  revenue  is  for  the  most 
part  derived  from  direct  taxes,  excise,  and  cus- 
toms. Notwithstanding  the  annual  deficit  and 
increasing  public  debt,  the  credit  of  the  king- 
dom has  remained  unimpaired. — Agrionltare, 
although  flourishing  in  some  places,  requires 
many  improvements,  and  manufactures  have 
also  been  much  neglected.  Those  of  silk  bow- 
ever  are  prosperous.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  of  foreign  commerce  from 
1853  to  1858,  distinguishing  the  "  general  com- 
merce," or  total  import  and  esport  trade,  from 
the  "special  commerce,"  or  that  in  domestic 
products  and  articles  for  domestic  consumption 
only.  The  official  values  are  given; 
VOL.  XIV. — 23 
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The  prmeipal  article  of  tiade  is  silk,  the  im- 
ports of  which  in  1850  amounted  to  $8,690,795, 
the  exports  to  $14,601,140.  Among  the  other 
imports  were :  cotton,  raw  and  manufactured, 
$8,400,000;  coffee,  sugar,  and  colonial  produce, 
$6,000,000;  wheat,  maize,  rice,  &c,  $5,000,000; 
wool,  $4,075,000,  Among  the  exports  were ; 
wine  and  brandies,  $3,765,000;  wheat,  maize, 
rice,  &c.,  $3,460,000.  The  countries  most  in- 
terested in  this  trade  were,  in  order,  France, 
Great  Britmn,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  The  merchant  marine  in  1857 
comprised  2,S84  vessels,  measuring  197,934 
tons,  and  manned  by  33,370  sailors.  The  in- 
land commerce  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  recent  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads.  In  Jan.  1859,  there  were  570  miles  of 
railway  in  operation ;  the  most  important  wer» 
those  placing  Turin  in  direct  communication 
with  Genoa,  the  Ticino,  and  Ooni,  and  those 
between  Alessandria  and  Arona,  and  Ouloz  and 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. — Theorigin  of  this  king- 
dom dates  from  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Eastadt,  and  brought 
about  the  quadruple  aUianee,  Aug.  3,  1718. 
{See  Satot.)  Victor  Amadeas  II.  of  Savoy, 
under  the  compnlsion  of  Austria,  Prance,  and 
England,  exchanged  Sicily  for  Sardinia  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  Aug.  24,  1730,  and  hencefortJi 
styled  himself  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1730  he 
resigned  in  favor  of  his  son  Charles  Emanuel 
HI.,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  yearly  pension 
of  400,000  francs.  Before  the  expiration  of 
one  yeai'  he  tried  to  resume  his  authority,  but 
the  attempt  failed,  and  he  was  arrested,  and 
died  a  prisoner  in  1733.  Charles  Emanuel  III. 
(1730-'73),  a  still  more  skilful  ruler  than  hia 
father,  took  advantage  of  the  contests  that 
were  raging  between  the  great  European  pow- 
ers to  enlarge  his  possessions.  Ai.  ally  of 
France  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  tlie  Polish 
succession,  ho  received  on  the  peace  of  Yienna 
(1738)  the  territories  of  Tortona  and  Ifovara.. 
During  tho  wai"  of  the  Austrian  succession  he 
sided  with  Karia  Theresa ;  and  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Ohapelle  (1748)  gave  him  the  county  of 
Anghiera  with  the  territories  of  VJgevano  and 
Pavia.  Mo[inwhilo  his  states  prospered  under 
his  administration;  the  burden  of  taxes  which 
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the  maintenance  of  a  large  army  had  rendered  the  regent,  and  appointed  Count  Salieri  della 
necessary  was  alleviated,  and  a  code  of  laws,  Torre  to  the  command  of  the  troops  tliat  re- 
styled  the  Corpus  Garolhium,  was  published  in  mained  loyal.  Prince  OliarJes  Albert  on  the 
ITYO.  Hia  son,  Victor  Amadeus  III.  (1778-  other  hand,  after  appointing  (March  31)  Santa 
'9S},  reigned  peacefully  until  the  French  revo-  Rosa  minister  of  war,  escaped  to  the  Austrian 
lotion  broke  out,  when,  having  adhered  to  the  army,  which  vfbs  marching  under  Bubna  toward 
Enropean  coalition,  and  declined  receiving  the  Piedmont,  andredgnedtheregenoy.  SantaEosa 
French  ambassador,  he  became  involved  in  a  was  defeated,  April  9,  near  Kieti;  the  AnstrianB 
war  with  the  new  republic.  Kice  was  taken  and  entered  I'nrin,  April  18,  and  Oharles  Felii  waa 
Piedmont  invaded  in  1792 ;  but  being  suppoi-t-  restored  to  his  anthority.  The  elder  branch  of 
ed  by  subsidies  from  England  and  the  pope,  he  the  house  of  Savoy  becoming  extinct  in  hia 
resolved  to  hold  hia  ground,  and  act  in  concert  person,  April  27,  1831,  Oharlea  Albert,  who  be- 
with  Austria.  He  lost  the  battle  of  Loano,  longed  to  the  younger  branch,  that  of  Carignan, 
H"ov,  23,  1795,  was  overpowered  by  Bonaparte  and  whose  claims  to  the  crown  had  been 
in  1796,  and  after  a  fortnight's  campaign,  dur-  formally  acknowledged  by  the  congress  of 
ing  which  his  troops  were  defeated  at  MiUeai-  Vienna,  ascended  the  throne.    After  following 


0  (April  13  and  14)  and  Mondovi  (April  31), 
was  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  June  3, 
which  took  from  him  Savoy  and  the  county  of 
Nice.  Five  months  later  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  son.  Charles  Emanuel  IV.,  who, 
despite  repeated  assurances  of  his  ftienddiip  to 
the  French  republic,  was  suspected  of  hostile  de^ 


for  several  years  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  yielded  to  his  former  prepossessions, 
in  1848  granted  the  statuto  fondameataU,  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  champion  of  Italy,  and 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Austria,  but  was 
compelled  to  a  truce,  and  after  I'csuming  the 
war,  was  finally  defeated  at  Novara,  March 
,      J  by  Gen.  Joubert  (Dec,  9,  1708)    33,  1849.     (See  Chakles  Albbbt.)    The  same 

._  all  hia  continental  possessiona,  and  forced  evening  he  disappeared,  leaving  the  govern- 
to  retire  to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  Piedmont  ment  to  his  son  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  who  had 
was  formally  annexed  to  France,  Sept.  11, 1802,  fought  bravely  during  the  whole  day.  He 
and  until  1814  the  continental  possessions  of  began  hia  reign  by  signing  an  armistice  with 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  remained  a  part  of  the  tlie  conquerors  and  sending  troops  to  secure 
French  empire.  Meanwhile  Charles  Emanuel  Genoa,  which  was  on  the  point  of  proclaiming 
had  abdicated  and  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  itself  a  republic.  Peace  with  Austria  was 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Victor  Eman-  signed  Aug.  6, 1840,  the  ne*  king  giving  up 
nel  I.  (1802-'21),  who,  after  an  insignificant  all  his  claims' to  Lombardy  and  consenting  to 
reign  of  12  years  in  the  island,  was  restored  to  pay  an  imdemnity  of  75,000,000  francs.  He 
his  continental  possessions  on  the  fall  of  Napo-  adhered  however  to  a  liberal  policy,  renewed 
Icon.  He  reentered  Turin  May  30,  1814.  The  his  oath  to  the  etatuto  ftrndamentale.,  and  sur- 
first  peace  of  Paris  had  left  to  France  a  small    rounded  himself  with  the  most  approved  mem- 

Sart  of  Savoy ;  hnt  this  was  reanuesed  to  Sar-  hers  of  the  constitutional  party,  D'Azeglio,  Ca- 
inia  by  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  while  the  vour,  and  La  Marmora.  He  aimed  at  strength- 
congress  of  Vienna  added  to  this  kingdom  the  ening  his  government  by  a  system  of  grarfual 
territory  of  the  fonner  republic  of  Genoa  (Deo.  reform  in  the  internal  administration,  and  re- 
1814),  Absolutism  was  reinstated  with  Victor  storing  Sardinia  to  that  rank  among  the  Euro- 
Emannel.  The  burden  of  taxation  soon  fostered  pean  powers  which  she  had  lost  by  her  last 
discontent;  and  secret  societies,  especially  those  reverses.  Improvements  took  place  in  all  the 
(A  the  carbonari,  found  numerous  adherents  branchesof  government;  industry  wasfostered, 
in  the  army  and  among  the  noblea,  Pi-ince  and  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with 
Charles  Albert  himself  being  one  of  their  num-  foreign  nations.  Abroad,  especially  by  Joining 
ber.  In  Feb.  1821,  a  military  insurrection,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  the  Crimean,  war 
headedby  Counts  Palma.,Lisio,  and  Santa  Bosa,  (18Q5),  Sardinia  acquired  even  more  than  her 
broke  out  simultaneously  in  Alessandria,  Asti,  former  political  importance;  andwhen,  inl8S9, 
Pinerolo,  and  several  other  places.  The  insur-  she  wad  attacked  by  Austria,  she  not  only  found 
gents  had  for  their  motto :  "  War  against  Aus-  France  by  her  side,  but  was  supported  by  pub- 
trial  Hurrah  for  the  constitution!"  SantaEosa,  Jio  opinion  generally,  and  even  by  former  re- 
who  had  carried  nearly  the  whole  army  with  publicans  like  Garibaldi,  as  the  champion  of 
him,  entered  Turin,  roused  its  inhabitants,  Italian  independence.  In  a  short  campaign 
and  demanded  of  the  king  a  liberal  constitu-  Lombardy  was  conquered.  The  preliminariea 
tion.  Victor  Emanuel,  unwilling  to  confront  of  Villaft'anea  and  the  peace  of  Zurich  (Nov. 
Austria  or  to  betray  his  own  subjects,  resigned  10, 1869),  succeeding  the  victories  of  Magenta 
in  behalf  of  his  brother  Charles  Felix,  who  and  Solferino,  however,  left  many  questions  of 
was  then  at  Modena,  and  in  his  absence  ap-  importance  undecided.  (See  Itaiy.)  Napoleon 
pointed  Charles  Albert  regent,  who  solemnly  HI.,  at  least  ostensibly,  favored  the  formation 
proclaimed  the  constituriou,  and  established  a  of  an  Italian  federation,  while  Sardinia  Mmed 
provisional  government.  Meanwhile  Eussia  at  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  peninsula 
and  Austria  were  arming  to  oppose  the  rev-  into  a  single  kingdom.  Assisted  by  Garibaldi 
olution.  King  Charles  Felix,  still  in  Mo-  and  the  people,  who  in  various  parts  of  Italy 
dena,  protested  agmnst  what  had  been  done  by   rose  in  his  favor,  Victor  Emanuel  energeti- 
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cally  pursued  this  purpose.  Count  Oavonr,  prorinoes,  and  suppressing  tlie  insarrectionary 
who  on  the  preliminaries  of  Villafranoa  had  warfare  heie  and  theie  carried  on  in  the  Nea- 
resigned,  resumed,  Jan.  20,  1860,  the  ministry  politan  provinces  by  squads  of  the  disbanded 
of  foreign  aflairs  and  the  premiership  of  a  army  of  Fianois  II  and  othermarauding  gangs, 
new  cabinet,  Parma  and  Modena  were  at  Count  Ua\  our  died  in  June,  1861,  and  was  sue- 
once  annexed.  In  March  the  people  of  Tus-  ceeded  by  Baron  Eicasoli. 
cany  and  the  ^railian  provinces  of  the  Papal  8AEDIS,  or  Sahdks,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
States  wore  called  to  decide  by  vote  whether  Minor,  capital  of  the  Isingdom  of  Lydia,  situ- 
they  would  be  annexed  to  the  constitutional  ated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  Mount  Tmolna 
monarchy  of  Victor  Emanuel  II.  or  form  a  on  the  8.  and  the  river  Hermns  on  the  N.,  and 
separate  kingdom.  An  overwhelming  ma-  near  the  Paetolns.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins, 
jority  was  given  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  little  Turkisll 
the  title  of  kingdom  of  Sardinia  was  changed  village  of  Sart.  The  walla  of  the  acropolis  are 
to  that  of  kingdom  of  Italy.  Soon  afterward  still  standing  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
Savoy  and  the  county  of  Nice,  which  had  been  which  are  the  remains  of  a  large  and  once 
ceded  to  France  by  ^e  treaty  of  Turin,  March  magnificent  tempJe,  supposed  to  have  been 
34,  sanctioned  the  transfer  by  a  nearly  unani-  dedicated  to  Oybele.  Among  the  other  ruina 
mous  vote,  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  we  those  of  two  Christian  chnrehes,  a  theatre, 
delegates  of  Napoleon  III.  An  insurrection  and  a  stadium.  It  is  eomectured  tiiat  Sardis 
having  broken  out  in  Sicily,  Garibaldi,  who  was  identical  vrith  the  Homerio  Hyde.  He- 
had  resigned  his  rank  aa  a  general  and  his  seat  rodotus  relates  that  the  acropolis  was  fortified 
as  adeputy,  assembled volunteersinandaround  by  Meles,  the  king  who  preceded  Oandauies. 
Genoa  and  made  preparations  to  assist  the  in-  In  the  reign  of  Ardys  (686-687  B.  C.)  the  city 
Burgents ;  and  the  ministry,  in  spite  of  remou-  was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians,  but  they  were 
stranoes  from  several  European  governments,  unable  to  carry  the  acropolis.  Upon  the  over- 
refused  to  interfere.  (See  Sioitins,  The  Two.)  throw  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  Sardis  became 
Sai'dinia  meanwhOe  prepared  for  eveiy  eraer-  the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of  western 
gency;  an  army,  under  La  Marmora,  had  been  Aaia.  On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  the  city, 
stationed  along  the  Mincio  and  the  Po  to  pre-  except  the  citadel,  was  taken  by  them  with  the 
vent  any  attack  from  the  Austrians;  anotherof  assistance  of  an  Athenian  force  and  burned; 
20,000  troops,  under  Cialdini,  kept  the  frontier  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  indignation  of  Xerxes 
of  the  .Emilia  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apen-  at  its  destruction  determined  him  to  wage  war 
nicies ;  and  a  third  of  30,000,  under  Fanti,  was  against  Athens.  It  surrendered  to  Alexander 
concentrated  at  Arezzo,  overlooking  the  val-  the  Great  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus 
ley  of  the  Tiber.  On  Sept.  11,  Garibaldi  hav-  (334),  and  npon  his  death  came  into  the  hands 
ing  entered  Naples,  Cialdini  and  Fanti  were  of  Antigonns.  It  soon  after  became  a  Syrian, 
both  ordered  to  move  forward.  The  latter  and  subsequently  a  Eoman  possession,  and  in 
marched  toward  Perugia,  which  he  entered  on  the  time  of  Tiberius  waa  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
the  13th,  while  the  former,  after  taking  posses-  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  agwn  rebuilt.  In 
sion  of  TJrbino,  advanced  toward  Ancona,  rout-  the  hoot  of  itevelation  Sardis  is  addressed  as 
ed  the  papal  troops  under  Lamorici&re  at  Cas-  one  of  the  7  churches  of  Asia,  and  it  continued 
telfidardo,  made  4,000  prisoners  at  Loretto,  toben  wealthy  city  to  the  end  of  the  Byzantine 
besieged  Ancona,  where  LamoriciSre  had  taken  empire.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in  tli« 
refuge,  and  forced  the  genera!  to  surrender.  11th  century,  arid  in  the  14th  it  was  almost  en- 
Garibaldi  authorized  the  prodictator  Pallavi-  tirely  destroyed  hy  Tamerlane, 
cino,  whom  he  had  appointed,  to  issue  a  pie-  SAEEE,  or  Saei,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of 
ikcite  summoning  the  people  of  the  Two  Sicilies  the  province  of  Mazanderau,  situated  in  lat.  26° 
to  decide  npon  their  annexation  to  the  kingdom  80'  H.,Iong.  63"  10'  E.,  18  m.  from  the  8.  shore 
of  Italy.  The  vote  was  taken  Oct.  31,  and  out  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  pop.  about  36,000.  It  is 
of  1,430,000  voters,  1,310,000  declared  for  an-  surrounded  hy  a  dilapidated  wall  and  ditch, 
negation.  During  this  time  Fanti  and  Cialdini  has  dirty  unpaved  streets,  and  contains  many 
had  marched  their  troops  into  the  Abruzzi,  and  houses  of  burnt  brick  neatly  tiled,  several 
Yictor  Emanuel  had  slowly  advanced  toward  mosques  and  Parsee  temples,  a  remarkable 
Naples.  On  the  36th  he  met  Garibaldi  at  brick  tower  100  feet  high  with  a  conical  roof, 
Teano,  and  entered  Naples  Nov.  7,  in  com-  public  baths,  and  5  colleges.  Some  trade  is 
pany  with  the  "  liberator,"  amid  popniar  ap-  carried  on,  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  with 
plause.  T7mbria  and  the  march  of  Ancona  had  Astrakhan  and  the  interior  of  Persia, 
also  voted  for  annexation;  and  Victor  Emannel  SAEGENT.  I.  Luoius  Mabiius,  an  Ameri- 
fornid  himself  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  num-  can  author,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  35, 
bering  33,000,000  inhabitants,  and,  after  the  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Harvai-d  college, 
surrender  of  Gaeta,  which  was  for  some  time  and  afterward  studied  law  under  Samnei  Dex- 
obstinately  defended  by  Francis  II.  of  Naples,  ter,  but  has  never  practised  the  profession.  In 
including  the  whole  of  Italy  with  the  exception  1813  he  published  "  Hubert  and  Ellen,  with 
of  tiie  territory  of  Eome  and  the  province  of  other  Poems,"  He  became  warmly  interested 
Venice.  All  tlie  exertions  of  his  government  in  the  temperance  movement,  in  behalf  of  which 
are  now  directed  toward  organizing  the  new  he  has  written  3  volnmes  of  "  Temperance 
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Tales."  He  commnnicated  a  series  of  sfttirieal  thetragedy  of  "Velasco"  (1887),  both  produced 
and  antiquarian  sketelies,  entitled  "Dealings  in  Boston;  "Change  makes  Oiiange,"  a  eoinedy, 
with  the  Dead,  by  a  Seston  of  the  Old  School"  first  played  ia  New  York ;  and  "  The  Priest- 
(sinoe  republished  in  a  volume),  to  the  "  Boston,  ess,"  a  tragedy  founded  on  the  story  of  Norma. 
Transcript,"  to  which  he  ia  Btill  a  contribntor.  He  also  began  and  edited  for  some  time  the 
II.  John  Osborne,  an  American  journalist  and  "  Hodern  Standard  Drama."  Beside  two  storiea 
lawyer,  a  kinsman  of  tlie  preceding,  bom  in  for  the  young  entitled  "Wealth  and  Wortli"  and 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1810.  He  was  graduated  "What's  to  he  Done?"  and  other  works  of  an 
at  Harvard  college  in  1830,  studied  law  in  Bos-  unambitious  character,  he  has  written  lives  of 
ton,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterward  Franklin,  Campbell,  Collins,  Goldsmith,  Gray, 
became  connected  with  the  Boston  "  Atlas"  as  Hood,  and  Bogers,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their 
a  political  writer.  He  was  elected  to  the  lower  writings;  a  "  Ufe  of  Henry  OJay"  (1840),  after- 
house  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1885  ward  edited  with  additions  by  Horace  Greeley; 
and  1836,  and  in  1887  became  associate  editor  "  Songs  of  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems"  (Boston, 
of  the  Wew  York  "Courier  and  Enquirer,"  1847);  "Arctic  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land" 
Withdrawing  from  journalism  after  the  election  (1867);  and  a  volume  of  "Original  Dialogues" 
of  President  Harrison,  he  practised  law  in  New  for  schools  and  families  (New  York,  1860).  He 
York  until  1348,  when  he  took  charge  of  tlie  has  also  contiibuted  krgely  to  magazines,  and 
"  Battery,"  a  campaign  paper  at  Washington  es-  published  several  unacknowledged  novels, 
tabliahed  to  support  the  claiins  of  Gen.  Taylor  SAEMATIA,  in  Eoroan  geography,  the  name 
to  the  presidency.  After  the  inauguration  he  of  a  vast  region  of  eastern  Europe  and  western 
founded  at  Washington  with  Mr.  A.  0.  Bullitt  Asia  (according  to  ancient  divi^ons),  extending 
the  "  Republic"  newspaper,  in  which  he  sup-  from  the  Vistula  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains 
ported  thG  compromise  measures,  tlie  opposi-  (the  N,  W,  CarpathiaEs)  to  the  Eha  (Volga)  on 
tion  to  which  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  mem-  the  E.,  and  from  the  Sarmatian  sea  (Baltic)  on 
bera  of  the  cabinet  finally  led  to  his  retirement  the  N.  to  the  Ister  (Danube),  Tibiscus  (Theiss), 
from  the  journal.  He  resumed  it  on  the  aeces-  and  Tyras  (Dniester),  the  Eusine  (Biack  sea), 
sion  of  President  Fillmore,  and  conducted  it  on  Palus  Mieotis  (sea  of  Azof),  and  the  Caucasus 
the  principle  of  hostility  to  both  the  abolition  on  the  S.,  not  including,  however,  the  Taurio 
and  secession  parties  until  it  was  discontinued  Chersonesua  (Crimea).  It  thus  comprised  the 
at  the  close  of  that  administration.  Mr,  Sar-  most  considerable  parts  of  the  former  kingdom 
gent  contuined  to  reside  at  Washington,  prac-  of  Poland,  including  the  Lithuanian  pi'ovino^ 
tising  his  profession  in  the  snpreme  court  and  the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Russia  in 
in  the  court  of  claims,  till  the  latter  was  in  ef-  Europe,  except  the  Crimea,  and  northern  Hun- 
fect  estinguislied  as  a  judicial  tribunal  by  the  gary.  It  was  bordered  by  Germany,  Pannonia, 
determination  of  congress  to  revise  its  decisions  Dacia,  the  Tauric  Ohersonesus,  Colchis,  Iberia 
in  their  committees  Molaims.  Hethenretui-ned  (with  which  it  was  connected  by  the  central 
to  New  York,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1844  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  called  the  Sarmatian 
he  published  a  pamphlet  (reprinted  in  England,  gates),  Albania,  Scythia,  and  the  unknown  re- 
and  translated  into  various  languages)  on  im-  gions  of  northern  Europe.  It  was  divided  by 
provements  in  naval  warfare,  with  a  biographi-  flie  Tauais  (Don)  into  European  and  Asiatic  Sar- 
cal  sketch  of  Capt.  Ericsson  and  a  notice  of  his  matia.  The  latter  or  eastern  part  was  inhabit- 
inyentions.  III.  Epes,  an  American  author  and  ed  by  the  Sarmatse  or  Sarmatians  proper,  prob- 
journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  ably  the  Bauromatie  of  Herodotus,  according  to 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  Sept.  27,  1812.  While  a  him  an  Asiatic  people  derived  from  the  inter- 
Bchool  boy  in  Boston  his  father  took  him  on  a  course  of  Scythians  with  the  Amazons.  The 
visit  to  Europe,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  he  at-  larger  western  division,  corresponding  to  the 
traoted  the  notice  of  the  banker  Baron  Stieg-  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  was  peopled  by  the  Ve- 
litz,  who  ofi'ered  to  give  him  a  mercantile  edu-  nedi,  Alani,  Homaxobii,  Eoxolani,  Jazyges, 
cation  as  the  companion  of  his  son.  He  pre-  and  numerous  other  tribes  of  various  race, 
ferred  however  to  return  home,  and  entered  The  modern  Blavi  ai-e  generally  regarded  as  de- 
Harvard  college,  where  he  remmned  two  or  scendants  of  Sarmatian  tribes, 
three  years,  part  of  the  time  assisting  the  late  SAEPI,  Paolo,  commonly  known  as  Fra 
S.  G.  Goodrich  in  his  various  publications.  He  Paolo,  an  Italian  monk,  historian,  and  philos- 
then  became  connected  with  the  "  Boston  Dai-  opher,  born  in  Venice  in  1552,  died  there,  Jan. 
ly  Advertiser,"  and  afterward  with  the  Boston  14, 1633.  At  14  years  of  age  he  entered  a  con- 
"  Atlas,"  and  about  1889  removed  to  New  York  vent  of  Servites,exchan^ng  his  baptismal  name 
to  take  charge  of  the  "Mirror."  Eeturning  to  of  Pietro  for  Paolo.  Hethere  applied  liimself  to 
his  native  state,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Box-  mathematical  and  metaphysical  studies,  made 
bury,  and  edited  for  a  few  years  the  Boston  many  physical  discoveries,  and  corresponded 
"  Evening  Transcript,"  but  finally  retired  from  with  many  learned  men.  The  inclination  of 
journalism  to  prepare  a  series  of  educational  the  magnetic  needle,  the  dilatation  and  con- 
workE,including  several  highly  popular  "Speak-  traction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  valves 
ers"  and  "Eea3ers."  He  has  written  for  Miss  of  the  blood  vessels  are  included  among  his 
Josephine  Clifton  a  flve-act  play  called  "The  discoveries.  At  SG  years  of  age  he  was  pro- 
Bride  of  Genoa"  (1886),  and  for  Miss  Ellen  Tree  yinoial  of  his  order,  and  at  a  later  period  pro- 
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curator-general.    Bat  his  attachment  to  secu-  low  urn,  snrmounted  at  tlie  apes  by  the  leaf 

!ar  studies  aud  Ma  bold  and  free  spirit  brought  blade,  which  is  either  erect  or  tlse  hangs  down 

him  uuder  suspicion  of  heresy;  hewas  accused  in  the  form  of  a  lid.     The  scapes  or  flower 

by  tie  inquisition,  and  forced  to  retire  to  his  stalks  generally  bear  each  a  8ii^\e  large  flower ; 

native  city.     Chosen  counsellor  of  Venice  in  the  calyx  is  4  to  6  leaved,  much  imbricated, 

its  dispute  with  Pope  Paul  V.  concerning  the  destitute  of  a  corolla,' or  else  consisting  of  6 

rights  of  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  persistent  sepals,  often  having  an.  involucre  on 

he  brought  to  the  contest  all  hia  energy,  sub-  the  outside,  and  5  hypogynous,  UEguloulated, 

tlety,  sarcasm,  learning,  and  personal  influence ;  concave  petab ;  tha  stamens  hypogynous,  with 

and  the  contest  was  narrowed  for  a  time  to  a  oblong,  adnate,  3-celled  anthers,  bursting  in- 

gissage  at  arms  between  the  friar  and  the  pope,  temally  and  longitudinally;  the  ovary  free,  3 
rofeasuig  firm  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  to  5  celled ;  the  style  simple,  truncate,  or  es- 
he  yet  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  papacy,  panded  into  a  broad  peltate  plate,  with  6  stig- 
aud  separated  in  his  reasoning  the  powers  of  matic  angles;  tlie  capsnle  3  to  5  celled ;  seeds 
tiie  pope  from  the  powers  of  the  chiwch.  He  very  nnmerous,  minute ;  albumen  abundant. — 
was  denounced  as  a  schisinatio  and  a  Protea-  The  purple  sarracenia,  more  commonly  known 
tant,  attempts  were  made  upon  his  life,  and  it  as  the  side-saddle  flower  (S.  purpurea,  Linn.), 
was  only  in  the  seclusion  of  his  convent  that  is  to  be  found  in  cold  peat  bogs  and  near  the 
he  thought  himself  safe.  His  pen  still  contin-  mossy  margins  of  ponds,  extending  from  New 
ned  busy  in  sustaining  popular  resistance  to  the  England  to  Wisconsin  and  southward  on  the 
pope  and  his  interdicts.  To  later  ages  he  is  E.  dopes  of  the  AUeghanies.  It  is  a  handsorae 
better  known  by  his  history  of  the  council  of  plant  at  any  season,  and  especially  so  when  in 
Trent,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  ia  blossom.  Its  leaves  are  numerous,  curving  up- 
religious  literature,  for  its  immense  research,  ward  from  the  root,  pitchei'-shaped,  broadly 
brilliant  style,  and  completeness  of  treatment,  winged,  veined  with  purple  lines,  the  lid  round. 
It  was  first  published  in  London  in  1619  un-  heart-shaped,  erect,  ite  inner  face  bristly, 
der  the  feigned  name  of  Pietro  Soave  Polano,  "When  deeply  sunk  in  the  moss  these  leaves  are 

fisssed  through  many  editions,  and  was  trans-  seldom  found  destitute  of  water,  and  frequent- 
ated  iato  Latin  and  the  leading  tongues  of  ly  contain  drowned  insects.  From  the  centre 
Europe.  To  counteract  its  influence  a  rival  his-  of  the  leaves  the  flowers  rise,  each  borne  upon 
tory  of  the  council  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal  stall,  smooth,  and  cylindrical  scape;  the  calyx 
Pallavicini,  to  whom  all  the  archives  of  the  consists  of  5  orate,  obtuse,  shining  leaves,  of 
church  were  freely  opened.  Another  principal  a  brownish  purple  color  having  3  paler  col- 
work  of  Sarpi  was  his  special  history  of  the  ored  bracts ;  the  petals  are  5,  panduriform,  ob- 
controversy  between  Pope  Paul  T.  and  the  re-  tuse,  hanging  over  the  stigma  like  the  flaps  of 
public  of  Venice,  in  which  there  is  Uie  same  a  saddle,  of  a  rich  purple  or  crimson  above, 
force  of  lai^uage,  ingenuity  of  pleading,  and  but  paler  beneath;  the  stamens  are  numerous 
partiality  in  the  use  of  materials  which  mark  and  yellow,  and  surround  the  short  pistil,  whose 
his  history  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  best  stigma  is  broad,  large,  and  very  conspicuous, 
complete  edition  of  liis  writings  was  published  A  variety  of  this  species  sometimes  occurs  bav- 
in Naples  (24  vols.,  1789).  His  life  has  been  ing  yellowish  green  flowers  and  paler  veitileas 
written  by  the  Italian  liberal,  A.  A,  Bianchi-  leaves,  known  as  the  keterophylht  or  diverse- 
Giovini  (2  vols.,  ZQrich,  1839).  An  account  leaved.  A  few  other  and  southern  species  may 
of  the  controversy  of  Sarpi  with  the  pope  and  be  cited,  such  as  the  parrot-beaked  pitcher 
the  Jesuits  is  (^ven  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  plant  (S.  psittacina,  Mx.),  having  short,  spread- 
in  his  "Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  the  Friai'"  ing  leaves,  then:  tube  slender,  broadly  winged, 
(London,  1861).  marked  with  white  spots,  and  reticulated  with 

SARPY,  an  E.  co.  of  iNebrasta,  bounded  E,  pnvple  veins,  the  lid  almost  dosii^  the  orifice ; 

by  the  Missouri,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Platte  the  flower  purple,  and  appearing  m  April  and 

river ;  area,  about  500  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  May.    It  is  found  in  the  pine  baiTen  swamps 

1,201.    Capital,  Bellevue.  of  Elorida  and  Georgia.    The  leaves  of  Drum- 

SAEEAOENIA,  a  genus  of  plants  found  in  mond's  pitcher  plant  (S.  Br'inymonMi,  Groom) 

the  hogs  of  North  America,  and  so  named  by  are  3  feet  long,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrow- 

Tournefort  in  honor  of  a  Dr.  Sarraain  of  Que-  ly  winged,  tlie  upper  portion  white  and  varie- 

bec,  who  many  years  ago  sent  one  species  and  gated  with  purple  lines;   the  flowers  are  3 

a  description  of  it  to  Europe.    The  leaves  of  inches  wide.    It  is  a  biglily  conspicuous  plant 

the  sarracenias  are  either  ti'umpet-shaped  or  in  southern  pine  barren  swamps,  appearing  in 

pitcher-shaped,  and  tiiey  are  called  pitcher  blossom  in  April.    The  tnampet  leaf  (S.^ca, 

plants,  forefathers'   cup,   huntsman's  cup,   or  Linn.)hasyellowi3hleaves2feetlDng,whichare 

trumpets.     The  natural  order  sarraceniaeecs  lai'ge,  erect,  trumpet-shaped,  narrowly  winged, 

comprises  8  genera,  one  belonging  to  Califoi"-  the  lid  yellow,  erect,  orbicular,  slender-pointed, 

nia,  another  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegha-  toraentose  within,  reddish  at  the  base,  and  re- 

niea,  and  the  third  to  Guiana.    The  earraee-  ticulated  with  purple  veins;  the  flowers  yel- 

niaeem  are  perennials,  having  fibrous  roots,  the  low,  4  to  5  inches  wide,  expanding  in  April 

leaves  all  radical,  their  petioles  curiously  ex-  and  May.    ""'-'■'"       ..... 

panded  and  uniting  at  their  edges  into  a  hoi-  " 
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■westward.  There  are  other  species,  all  readily  navigable  rivers  are  the  Loir  and  Sarthe,  hnt 
BTisceptiblo  of  cultivation  in  pots  or  hoses  of  the  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous  small- 
cold  moss  or  peaty  soil  well  supplied  with  wa-  cr  etreams.  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  an- 
ter.  They  have  no  economical  or  medicinal  nses.  thraoite.     Capital,  Le  Mans. 

SAESAPAEILLA,   the   common   name   of  SAETO,  AansBA    ML.     See  AunHEA    BEL 

herbaceous  plants  or  under  shruhs  of  the  ge-  Saeto. 

nas  amila^,  tie  type  of  the  natural  order  ami-  SAETOEIUS,  Ebset  'Whjiblm  Christiait,  a 
lacetB.  They  have  a  tendency  to  climb;  some  Germa»theoIogian,  born  in  Darmstadt,  May  10, 
have  fleshy  tuhers,  the  leaves  retiowlatcd,  the  1797,  died  at  Konigsbergj  June  13,  1859.  He 
flowers  bisexual  or  polygamous,  calyx  and  co-  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  GSttingen, 
rolla  both  alvlce,  free,  (l-parted;  stamens  6,  sel-  and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Marburg 
dom  hyiMjgynous;  pistil  with  a  B-ceHed  ovary  in  1821,  and  of  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics 
and  a  trifid  style ;  fruit  a  berry.  The  species  at  Dorpat  in  1824,  with  the  honorary  tide  of 
occur  especially  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  Knsaian  aulic  councillor.  Thence  he  was  call- 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  There  are  several  ed  to  EOnigsherg  as  superintendent-general  of 
speciesof  smiJas  which  are  used  for  sarsaparilla  the  province  of  East  Prussia.  He  early  em- 
in  commerce,  though  Dr.  Hancock,  a  writer  on  braced  the  views  of  the  strictly  orthodox  old 
the  productions  of  Guiana,  afftrms  that  there  is  Lutheran  party,  and  remained  throughout  his 
but  one  whidi  yields  the  genuine.  Dr.  Lindley  life  one  of  its  prominent  advocates.  He  was  a 
("Medical  and  Economical  Botany,"  London,  very  prolific  writer,  and  on  account  of  a  peeu- 
1850)  gives  5  species  of  smilax  which  afford  liar  suavity  in  his  style  he  has  been  called  the 
this  drug,  viz. :  the  Vera  Oruz  sarsaparilla  (S.  John  of  the  high  Lntherans. 
mediea,  Schlechtendal),  having  prickly  angular  SAKTOEITfS,  Geoho  FEiEnnicn  GnnisTOPH, 
elBina,  papery,  cordate,  anrieulate,  5-rtbbed,  baroa  von  Waltershausen,  a  German  historian, 
somewhat  flddle-formed  leaves,  and  about  12-  bom  in  Oassel,  Aug.  25,  1765,  died  Aug.  34, 
flowered  umbels,  growing  on  the  uplands  of  1828.  He  stndied  at  Gottingen,  first  theology, 
Mexico;  the  Brazilian  (S.  siphilitica,  Hum-  and  afterward  the  historic^  sciences,  and  in 
boldt),  with  a  slightly  pricldy  round  stem,  1766  was  appointed  assistant  librarian,  and  in 
leathery,  oblong-laneeolate,  acuminate,  3-ribbed  1794  chief  librarian  of  the  univei-sity.  He  yioB 
leaves,  growing  in  the  woods  of  tropical  Amer-  appointed  tutor  in  1792,  extraordinary  profes- 
ica;  the  Jamaica  (5.  offieinalis,  Kunth),  with  sor  of  philosophy  in  1797,  and  ordinary  profes- 
a  prickly  angular  stem,  leathery,  oblong  acute,  sor  in  1802,  and  in  1814  professor  of  politics, 
cordate,  5  to  7-ribbed  leaves,  growing  on  the  By  his  lectures  and  writings  he  greatly  ad- 
banks  of  thcMagdftlena  river;  the  Italian  (S.  vanced  the  study  of  political  economy  through- 
aapera,  Linn.),  with  a  prickly  angular  stem,  out  Germany.  In  1814  the  dtike  of  Weimar 
cordate,  sometimes  hastate  leaves,  about  7-  sent  him  to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  but  he  re- 
ribbed,  leathery  and  prickly  at  the  edge,  found  mwned  there  only  until  the  beginning  of  the 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  a  decidedly  in-  year  1815,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
ferior  quality ;  and  the  China  root  (S.  China,  legislature  of  Hanover.  In  the  proceedings  of 
Linn.),  with  a  round  prickly  stem,  thin,  round-  .  tlie  legislature  he  took  an  active  part  untU 
ish,  oblong  acute,  abont  5-ribhed  leaves,  and  a  1817,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  devote  him- 
tuberose  rhizome  or  root  stock,  sometimes  self  to  his  professional  duties.  In  1827  he  was 
eaten  as  food  on  account  of  its  abounding  in  ennobled  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  He  wrote  a 
starch.  A  species  from  New  Holland  (S.  gly-  history  of  the  Hanseatie  league,  an  essay  on 
effpA^lh,),  called  sweet  tea,  has  been  found  to  the  rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  other 
possess  excellent  qualities.  A  species  found  in  historical  Works,  beside  several  works  on  po- 
the  southern  portions  of  North  America,  the  litical  economy. 

false  China  root  (S.  pseuda-  China,  Linn.),  ac-  SAEUM,  Old,  an  esfinct  city  and  parliamen- 
oording  to  EUiott,  has  a  creeping,  nodose,  tu-  tary  borough  of  'Wiltshire,  England,  3  m.  IT. 
herons  root,  which  is  similarly  employed  as  an  from  Salisbury,  noted  in  tbe  history  of  the  par- 
alterative.  In  the  woodlands  of  the  northern  liamentary  reform  movement  It  was  a  place 
states  the  wild  sarsaparilla  {a/raUa  nudicaitUs,  of  importance  under  the  Saxons,  and  was  made 
Linn.),  of  the  ginseng  family  or  iM-aMaeem,  fnr-  a  bishop's  see  in  the  11th  century ;  hut  the  ca- 
nishes  in  the  long,  creeping,  horizontal,  and  thedral  having  been  removed  to  the  present 
aromatic  roots  a  popolar  substbute  for  the  for-  site  of  Salisbury  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  in 
eign  and  genuine  article.— Ilie  value  of  sarsa-  consequence  of  a  local  quarrel,  the  place  was 
parilla  in  medicine  is  a  snbject  of  much  dispute,  deserted,  and  has  not  now  a  single  habitation, 
many  practitioners  considering  it  highly  useful  a  few  traces  of  its  walls,  castle,  and  cathedral 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  and  oUiers  Slinking  it  alone  remaining.  Having,  however,  been  en- 
nearly  worthless.  dowcd  by  Edward  IH.  with  the  privilege  of 

SARTHE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France,  sendingtwomembersto  thehouseof  commons, 

formed   from   the  old  province   of   Maine-et-  the  franchise  a<icompflnied  the  estate,  and  the 

Perehe,  bounded  N.  by  Oi-ne,  E.  by  Enre-et-  proprietor,  after  it  had  lost  all  its  inhabitants, 

Loir  and   Loir-et-Cher,  8.  by  Indre-et-Loire  continued  to  exercise  this  privilege  and  to  re- 

and  Maine-et-Loire,  and  W.  by  Mayenne ;  area,  turn  the  two  members  regularly  untO  the  pasa- 

2,395  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1856, 437,193.    The  only  ing  of  the  reform  act  in  1882. 
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SASKATCHEWAN"  RIVER.   See  Hcdson's  soraetiines  employed  for  drawers  and  cheats, 

Bay  TfiBRiTony,  vol.  ix.  p.  324.  retaining  its  pleasant  odor  for  a  long  time;  aa 

SASNETT,  WiLUAM  J.,  U.D.,  an  American  a  fuel  it  is  not  considered  raluable,  snapping 

clergyman  and  author,  born  in  Haneoclt  CO.,  in  the  fire  like  chostant.    The  tree  is  seldom 

Ga.,  April  29,  1890,    He  was  graduated  at  seen  in  cnltivation,  thongh  deserving  the  care 

Oglethorpe  university,  Georgia,  in  1839,  studied  of  the  arborioultui'ist. 

law,  and  afterward  joined  theAlabama  confer-  SASSANID^  a  dynasty  of  Persian  tings, 
enoe  of  the  Methodiat  Episcopal  church,  in  founded  by  Ardesohir  Babeghan,  or  Artaxersee 
which  ho  reeeired  his  first  itinerant  ^point-  IV.,  the  grandson  of  Sassan,  who  overthrew 
ments.  In  18i0  he  was  elected  professor  of  the  rule  of  the  Arsaoidfe,  about  A.  D.  236.  The 
English  literature  in  Emory  college,  Ga.,  in  period  of  this  dynasty  is  a  brilliant  one  in  Per- 
1858  president  of  Lagrange  female  college,  and  sianM.story.  IJnderthe  Sassanian  kings,  and 
in  1859  of  the  East  Alabama  male  college,  at  especially  under  Sapor  I.,  Sapor  II.,  Cnosroea 
Auburn.  He  has  published  a  work  on  "  Prog-  I.,  and  Ohoaroes  II.,  long  and  successful  wara 
ress"  (1855),  and  a  volume  of  "  Discussions  in  were  carried  on  against  the  Roman  and  By- 
Literature  and  Keli^on"  (1850).  zantino    cjnperors,  the   Persian   empire  was 

SASSAFRAS  {hiwui  aasaafraa,  Linn. ;  sastor-  extended  and  oonsolidated,  and  the  M^Un 
^(M(;^inaZe,Nees),  a  Bttiall,  hardy,  and  hand-  religion  waa  restored  and  maintained.  The 
some  tree  of  the  natural  order  lauraeem  or  the  dynasty  closed  with  Yezdegird  III.,  who  in  641 
laurel  family,  found  in  rich  woods  from  Canada  was  beaten  by  the  caliph  Omar  in  the  ^eat 
to  Louisiana.  Its  popular  name  is  of  Spanish  battle  of  Naharand,  into  which  the  Perrfana 
origin.  The  trunk  of  the  sassafras  tree  is  15  went  150,000  strong;  he  afterward  fled  from 
to  50  feet  high;  when  old  it  is  covered  with  place  to  place,  and  m  661  was  murdered  by  a 
a  reddish  gray  bark,  deeply  and  irregularly  miller  in  whose  mill  he  had  hidden, 
cracked  so  aa  to  show  the  annual  layers  on  the  SASSOFEREATO  (Giovakhi  Battista  Sal- 
sides  of  its  fissures,  and  of  a  dark  cinnamon  hue  ti),  an  Italian  painter,  bora  in  the  castle  of 
nest  to  Uie  wood.  The  branches  are  numer-  8as3oferrato,nearUrbino,  about  the  commence- 
ous,  bare  and  crooked,  the  younger  only  being  ment  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  Rome  in 
clothed  with  rich  and  pleasant  green  leaves  of  1686.  Of  his  biography  little  is  known,  and 
■great  variety  of  forms,  and  which  turn  to  a  he  is  frequently  confounded  with  an  earlier 
buff  or  yellow  oolor  in  autumn.  Each  leaf  is  artist  of  the  same  name,  who  imitated  Raphael, 
supported  on  a  footstalk  of  abont  J  its  length.  In  style  he  followed  tlie  Oarracci  and  their 
is  acute  or  wedge-ahaped  at  its  base,  often  en-  school,  with  a  sweetness  and  delicacy  of  exe- 
tire,  sometimes  oval  with  an  imperfect  lobe,  or  cution  peculiar  to  himself.  He  painted  land- 
more  frequently  dilated  and  8-lobed.  The  scapes,  sacred  portraits,  particularly  of  the 
flowers  are  in  clustered  and  hanging  racemes  Madomia,  and  more  rarely  historical  pieces, 
just  below  the  leaves  and  around  the  base  of  In  the  last  named  depaitment  his  chief  pro- 
tlie  recent  shoots ;  the  sterile  ones  consist  of  a  duction  is  an  altarpieee  in  the  church  of 
cup  of  6  yellowish,  obiong,  petd-like  parts,  Montefiascone  representing  the  death  of  St. 
surrounding  a  circle  of  6  stamens  which  en-  Joseph,  The  Berlin  museum  contains  many 
closes  S  other  stamens ;  the  fertile  have  only  of  his  best  pictures. 
6  imperfect  stamens  in  a  single  circle,  the  pistil  SATAN.  See  Dbvil. 
consisting  of  a  ronndish  ovary,  a  short  style,  SATELLITE.  See  Astbonomt. 
and  stigma;  the  fruit  is  an  oval  berry-like  SATIN,  a  closely  woven  glossy  silk,  ordinal- 
drupe,  of  a  rich  dark  blue  when  ripe,  and  ly  imported  from  China.  The  uniformly  smooth 
borne  on  a  dark  red,  thickened,  clnb-shaped  siu'face  by  which  it  is  distinguished  is  obtained 
peduncle,  both  contrasting  finely  with  the  foli-  by  the  use  of  a  loom  with  at  least  S-leaved 
age ;  it  ia  eagerly  sought  for  by  birds,  though  heddles  and  as  many  corresponding  treddles, 
of  a  nauseous  aromatic  flavor.  The  oaterpil-  Four  move  up  and  down  together,  carrying  as 
larsof  several  beautiful  moths  and  butterflies  many  yarns  of  the  warp,  across  which  the  weft 
feed  upon  the  leaves. — The  value  of  the  sassa-  is  thrown  by  the  shuttle.  The  glossy  or  i^bt 
fras  tree  is  now  chiefly  for  ornament,  being  side  comes  at  the  bottom  from  the  shuttle 
much  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  especially  in  being  always  thrown  when  J  of  the  warp  yarn 
England,  aud  raised  from  tiie  seed  or  from  suck-  is  beneath  to  sustwn  it.  By  nang  very  fine  ^!k 
era  and  offsets  of  the  roots.  Formerly  it  was  yarns  of  any  color  for  the  warp,  and  a  heavier 
in  high  repute  in  medicine,  and  its  roots,  ac-  black  yarn  for  the  woof,  the  right  side  will  pre- 
oording  to  Gosnold,  formed  a  part  of  the  first  sent  only  the  colored  yam,  and  the  other  will 
cargo  esported  from  Massachusetts,  command-  be  a  black  surface  npon  which  the  crossing  of 
ing  extrav^ant  prices.  Its  bark  and  wood  are  the  minute  warp  yarns  is  not  visible, 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  are  used  in  SATIN  BOWER  BIRD,  a  ooniroatral  bird 
rheumatism  and  venereal  diseases.  The  dried  of  the  starling  family,  and  genus  ptilonorhyn- 
leaves,  which  contain  mucilage,  are  mized  with  chus  (Euhl).  The  bill  is  moderate,  compressed, 
soups;  the  young  twigs  and  the  root  bark,  arched,  and  notched  at  the  tip;  the  nostrils 
winch  are  strongly  aromatic,  are  among  the  lateral,  deeply  sunk,  with  large  opening  partly 
articles  employed  in  making  domestic  beer,  concealed  by  projecting  plumes;  wings  long 
The  wood  is  brittle,  soft,  and  close-grained,  and  and  pointed,  the  Ist  3  quills  graduated,  and  the 
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4tli  nud  5th  equal  and  longest ;  tail  short  and  call,  beside  tie  harsh  note  common  to  both 
even ;  tarsi  much  longer  titan  middle  toe,  ro-  eeses.  The  green  satin  bird  (S.  SmitMi,  Vig. 
baBt  and  scaled;  all  i  toes  long  and  strong,  and  Horsf.)  is  rathersmaller;  the  general  color 
■with  sharp  claws.  Two  species  are  described  is  a  parrot  green,  with  the  ends  of  the  wing 
by  Gray,  peculiar  to  Australia,  found  chiefly  coverts,  secondaries,  and  most  of  the  tail  feath- 
in  forests  bordering  the  larger  rivers,  and  ia  era  tipped  with  white,  and  below  with  oval 
thick  brnshes  of  cedar;  when  perched  on  lofty  spots  of  the  same.  Tlie  food  and  the  habitat 
trees  they  utter  lond  and  harsh  notes,  some-  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  species,  but  it  has 
what  resembling  those  of  a  domestic  cat ;  they  not  been  ascertained  that  it  mates  a  bower ;  it 
congregate  in  autumn  in  small  flocks  on  the  ia  called  cat  bird  by  the  coloniats,  from  the  re- 
ground.  The  satin  bower  bird(P,  holosericeus,  semblance  of  ita  notes  to  the  nightly  concerts 
Kuhl)  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw  or  small  of  the  domestic  cat. — The  genus  chlamydera 
crow ;  in  the  adult  male  the  plumage  is  deep,  (Gould)  differs  in  having  the  nostrils  exposed,  a 
satiny,  blue  black,  the  primaries  velvety  black,  long  and  slightly  rounded  tail,  and  the  3d  and 
and  the  winga  and  tail  of  the  last  color,  edged  4th  quills  equal  and  longest.  They  are  very 
with  blue  black ;  eyes  l%ht  blue,  with  red  oir-  shy  birds,  frequenting  the  forests  and  brushes 
cle  around  the  pupil ;  bill  bluish  horn-colored,  of  Australia;  the  food  consists  of  fruita  and 
yellowish  at  tip,  and  legs  and  feet  yellowish  seeds.  They  make  still  more  remarkable  bow- 
white.  The  female  is  grayish  green  above,  the  ers  than  the  preceding  genus,  and  t!:e  stroc- 
wings  and  tail  sulphur  brown  ;  yellowish  be-  turea  are  longer  and  more  avenue-like,  made 
low,  each  feather  scaled  with  a  dark  brown  estemally  of  interwoven  twigs,  and  lined  with 
border.  Tiie  old  males  ai-e  more  rarely  seen  tall  grasses  meeting  above ;  they  are  decorated 
than  the  females  and  young  males,  and  the  last  with  bivalve  shells,  Stones,  small  skulls,  and 
do  not  get  their  glossy  plumage  till  the  2d  or  8d  whitened  bones,  the  stones  being  arranged  as 
year.  They  feed  on  berries  and  fruits,  espe-  a  pavement,  and  ao  as  to  keep  flie  grasses  in 
cially  wild  figa  and  the  native  cherry,  and  they  place.  The  spotted  bower  bird  {0.  maculata, 
often  attack  the  ripening  crops  of  tiie  settlers.  Gould)  is  about  11  inches  long,  the  general 
The  common  name  is  derived  from  the  singular  color  above  being  deep  brown,  each  feather 
habit  which  the  females  have  of  making  very  tipped  with  buff  and  edged  with  black  on  the 
extraordinary  bower-like  structures,  of  various  head ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  crossed  by  a 
sizes,  which  are  the  most  curious  examples  of  broad  frill  of  rosy  pink  elongated  feathers ;  the 
bird  architecture  on  record,  displaying  more  lower  parts  grayish  white;  both  sexes  have 
ingenuity  combined  with  taste  than  any  other  the  frUl,  except  when  young.  In  some  of  the 
members  of  the  class  of  birds.  Onthe  ground,  larger  bowers  made  by  this  bird,  which  had 
gener^ly  under  the  shelter  of  trees  in  a  retired  evidently  been  used  for  years,  Mr.  Gould  has 
place,  they  form  a  dome-shaped  bower  of  seen  nearly  half  a  bushel  of  shells  and  pebbles 
sticks  and  twigs  on  a  platform  of  the  same ;  at  each  entrance,  which  had  been  brought 
these  are  so  interwoven  that  the  tops  of  the  from  the  shore  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
twigs  turn  in  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top,  the  great  bower  bird  (C.  nuckaHa,  Gould)  is  about 
forks  always  pointing  outward  so  as  to  offer  no  15  inches  long,  and  occurs  in  N.  "W.  Australia ; 
obstruction  to  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  it  is  grayish  brown  above,  satiny  on  the  head, 
birds.  But  the  most  singular  habit  is  the  man-  tipped  with  grayish  white ;  on  the  nape  a  rosy 
nor  in  which  the  bower  is  ornamented ;  they  pink  frill  partly  encircled  with  a  ruff  of  satiny 
collect withgreatperseveranceallfcindsofbril-  plumes;  yellowish  gray  below,  tinged  with 
liant  and  striking  objects,  such  as  the  gaudy  brown ;  it  makes  highly  ornamented  bowers, 
feathers  of  parrots,  shells,  skulls  and  bleached  For  figures,  and  details  on  all  these  species, 
bones  of  small  animals,  bnght  stones,  and  such  see  Gould's  "  Birds  of  AuBtralia,"  vol.  iv.,  Wos. 
high-colored  rags  as  they  can  find  about  the  8,  8,  10,  11  (fol.,  London,  18i8). 
houses  of  the  natives  and  settlers ;  theae  they  SATIN  SPAE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a 
place  at  or  near  the  entrances,  introducing  flbrons  variety  of  gypsum,  which  has  a  satin 
feathers  between  the  interstices  in  the  most  lustre,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It 
fentastic  and  often  in  a  very  pJeasing_  man-  is  also  applied  to  a  variety  of  calcareoua  spar 
ner;  so  prone  are  these  birds  to  pick  up  which  exhibits  similar  features, 
any  odd-looking  thing,  tliat  the  natives  always  SATIN"  WOOD,  an  ornamental  wood  obtain- 
eearch  their  bowers,  sure  of  finding  many  ed  from  differeat  trees  in  the  East  and  West 
articles  which  they  have  missed  from  their  Indies  and  in  South  America,  having  when  pol- 
Boanty  possessions.  These  bowers,  according  to  ished  a  high  lustre  like  that  of  satm,  and  soft 
Mr.  Gould,  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  probably  pleasing  colors.  That  of  Guiana  is  white  and 
as  assembly  rooms,  where  many  individuals  of  reddish,  and  is  the  product  of  the  FeroUa  and 
both  sexes  sport  in  the  most  playful  manner;  GvAanensw  (Aublet).  The  satin  wood  of  Cey- 
they  arc  probably  also  used  as  places  of  ren-  Ion  is  obtained  from  the  chloToa^Uii  Swietmim. 
deavous  during  pairing  time,  and  for  the  ele-  The  best  variety  is  imported  from  St.  Domingo 
gancies  and  amusements  rather  than  the  neoes-  in  logs  or  in  planks  of  9  to  20  inches  widA. 
wties  of  bird  life.  This  species  is  the  owry  of  That  from  Singapore  and  Bombay  is  nest  in 
the  natives,  and  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  quality;  the  poorest  sort  ia  ft'om  New  Provi- 
New  South  Wales;  the  male  has  a  loud  liquid  deuce,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  brushes,    Ths 
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wood  19  closo,  resemblea  boxwood  in  color,  but  He  emanoipated  the  inhabitanta  from  their  sav- 

is  more  orange,  and  ia  Bomotimes  beautifully  age  life,  and  taught  them  the  arts  of  peace, 

mottled  and  curled.    Several  years  ago  satin  whence  his  reign  was  called  the  golden  age  or 

wood  was  muoli  used  for  iEtemsJ  decoration  Italy.    Witii  his  wife,  Ops,  the  representative 

and  furniture;  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  seen  of  plenty,  he  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of 

oscopting  for  workboxes,  brushes,  &o.  agricnlture  and  of  afl  v^etation  wnich  tended 

SATRAP,  in  ancient  Persia,  the  governor  of  to  the  benefit  of  man,  and  carried  in  his  hand 
a  province.  The  duties  of  the  satraps  were  a  crooked  prnnii^  knife.  The  Greek  deity  Oro- 
originally  altogether  civil,  the  governors  of  nos,  with  whom  he  was  frequently  identified, 
garrisons  and  military  commanders  being  inde-  was  the  youMest  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
pendent  of  them,  and  both  classes  being  ap-  the  fatlier  of  Jnpiter,  Jono,  Neptune,  and  Pluto, 
puioted  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king.  He  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Heaven  (Ura- 
Graduaily,  however,  both  the  civil  and  military  nna),  and  instituted  a  reign  of  peace  and  plenty, 
power  in  the  provinces  came  to  be  confided  to  called  by  the  poets  the  golden  age,  to  which 
the  satraps,  especially  if  they  were  of  royal  succeeded  the  rule  of  Jupiter,  who  deposed  and 
blood,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  imprisoned  his  father.  His  name  literally  sig- 
The  more  powerful  of  tJiem  being  thus  enabled  nifles  time,  and  in  the  character  of  the  destroy- 
when  so  disposed  to  defy  the  royal  authority,  er  he  was  represented  as  bearing  a  sickle  or 
frequent  revolts  occurred,  and  many  made  scythe,  and  as  devouring  his  own  offspring, 
themselves  independent.  SATHEN,  The  Plabbt.     See  Astronomy. 

8ATTAEA,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  SATURNALIA,  the  festival  of  Saturn,  cele- 
the  Bombay  presidency,  bordering  on  the  Indian  brated  originally  by  the  mral  population  of  an- 
ocean,  between  lat.  16  33'  and  18°  82'  N.,  and  cient  Italy  in  December,  as  &  sort  of  harvest 
long. 73° 24'  and 76° 25' E.;  area,  11,000 sq. m. ;  home,  and  in  later  agea  converted  into  asea- 
pop.  1,330,000.  Capital,  Sattara.  The  river  Kist-  son  of  almost  absolute  relaxation  and  meriy 
nah  has  its  source  in  the  upper  part  of  Sattara,  making.  Its  origin  extends  into  mythical 
and  in  its  S.E.courBe  throughthe  centreof  the  times,  and  was  ascribed  to  Janus,  Hercules, 
province  receives  many  tributaries.  The  conn-  and  others.  TuUus  Hostllius  is  said  to  have 
try  forms  part  of  the  table  land  of  the  Deccan,  instituted  or  rather  revived  games  of  the  Satar- 
and  the  surfaoe  is  generally  much  broken  and  nalia  and  Opalia  at  Rome,  in  honor  of  Saturn 
rugged.  The  Ghauts  extend  along  the  W.  boun-  and  Ops,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the 
dary.  The  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  in  the  W.  Sabines ;  and  thenceforth  probably  the  festival 
or  more  elevated  part  of  the  country  the  climate  took  its  place  permanently  in  the  Eoman  ealen- 
is  cool  and  exoesMvely  moist.  Tlie  people  are  dar.  During  the  republic  a  single  day  in  the 
nearly  all  of  the  Mahratta  race.  Shevajee,  the  middle  of  December  was  set  apart  for  ifa  cele- 
famoQsMahratta  chief;  founded  the  kingdom  of  bration,  although  the  whole  month  was  con- 
Sattara  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  sidered  as  dedicated  to  Saturn ;  but  under  the 
and  in  1749  one  of  his  successors  resigned  Uie  emperor  Augustus  the  term  was  made  to  em- 
position  of  head  of  tlie  Mahrattas  to  an  officer  brace  3  days,  Dec.  17,  18,  and  19,  to  which  a 
of  his  court,  called  the  peishwa,  who  transfer-  4th  day,  and  under  Caligula  a  5th,  was  added.  It 
red  the  seat  of  government  from  Sattara  to  would  seera,  however,  that  under  the  emperors 
Poena.  The  war  of  1817-18  left,  the  whole  the  festivities  in  reality  lasted  7  days,  and  in- 
of  the  peishwa's  territory  in  the  hands  of  the  eluded  3  separate  festivals,  the  SaturTujia  prop- 
British,  who  released  the  rajah  and  restored  er,  the  Opalia,  and  the  Sigillaria,  so  called  from 
him  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  Brit-  the  little  earthenware  figures  given  to  children 
ish  protection.  In  consequence  of  certwn  in-  as  presents.  During  the  Saturnalia  no  business 
trigues,  he  was  deposed  by  his  protectors  in  of  any  kind  was  transacted,  the  distinctions  of 
1639,  and  his  brother  elevated  in  his  place,  rank  were  forgotten,  the  utmost  freedom  of 
The  new  riyah  governed  with  great  wisdom,  speech  was  permitted,  and  crowds  perambn- 
and  died  in  1848  without  issue,  but  adopted  a  lated  the  streets,  wearing  the  pUeua,  the  em- 
boy  distantly  related  to  him  a  few  hours  be-  blem  of  liberty,  and  shouting  lo  SatumaUa, 
fore  his  death.  It  was  decided  by  the  British  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  modern  car- 
authorities  that  a  dependent  principality  could  nival  time;  while  within  doors,  feasting  and 
not  pass  to  an  adopted  heir  without  the  consent  revelry  were  indulged  to  an  inordinate  degree, 
of  the  paramount  power;  and  Sattara  was  an-  SA'TYR,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  species  of 
nexed  to  British  India.  rustic  divinity  or  supernatural  creature,  under 

SATOEDAT  (Saturn's  day),  the  7th  and  last  the  government  of  the  god  Bacchus,  and  form- 
day  of  the  week,  and  the  Roman  dies  Snturni.  ing  part  of  his  retinue.  Satyrs  ai-e  represented 
It  is  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and  in  the  Komaa  as  robust  and  rough  in  appearance,  with  the 
Catholic  breviary  is  still  called  dies  labbati.  heads  and  bodies  of  men  and  sometimes  the 

SATURN"  (SaiuHNDs),  an  ancient  mythical  lower  parts  of  goats.    Their  ears  were  pointed 

king  or  deity  of  Italy,  to  whom  was  ascribed  like  those  of  animals,  and  they  had  short  horns 

the  introduction  of  a^culture  and  civilization,  and  tails.    In  chai'acter  they  were  frolicsome 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  aborigines,  he  and  addicted  to  various  kinds  of  sensual  enjoy- 

reigned  on  the  Oapitoline  hill,  and  after  his  ments.    They  are  sometimes  confounded  by  the 

death  was  translated  to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  Latin  poets  with  the  Italian  fauns,  although  ori- 
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ginaUy  distinct  beings,  and  in.  ancient  pictures  SATJMAISE.    See  Salmasidb. 

and  bass-reliefs  so  represented.    One  of  the  SAUMAKEZ,    or    Saiismaeez,    James    de, 

most  celebrated  statues  of  antiquity  was  tbe  baron,  an  English  admiral,  born  in  St.  Peter 

eatjT  of  Prasiteles  at  Athens.  Port,  Guernsey,  March  11, 1757,  died  inGuern- 

SAUK,  aS.  W,  CO.  ofWisconsin,  drained  by  scy,  Oct.  9,  3836.    At  the  age  of  13  he  entered 

the  Barraboo  river ;  area,  985  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  in  tbe  navy,  and  m  1TT6,  for  his  share  in  the  at- 

1860,4,871;   in  1860,  18,894.     The  surface  is  tack  on  Charleston  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was 

hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile,  made  lieutenant.     He  served  in  America  dur- 

The  MOwankee  and  La  Crosse  railroad  passes  ing  the  following  4  years,  was  raised  to  the 

through  the  county.    Capita],  Barraboo.  rank  of  commander  for  his  conduct  in  the  en- 

8AUL  (Heb.  Shaul),  the  first  king  of  Israel,  gagement  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet 

son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.    He  had  on  Aug.  6,  1781,  and  as  captain  of  the  Rns- 

4,  or  according  to  some  6  sons,  3  of  whom,  in-  sell,  a  sHp  of  the  line,  under  Lord  Rodney, 

cludii^  Jonathan,  the  intimate  friend  of  David,  gMned  great  honor  in  the  engagement  between 

fell  with  their  father  in  the  battle  against  the  the  English  and  French  fleets  on  April  13, 

Philistines  at  Mount  Gilboa,  and  one  of  whom,  1782.    In  1793  he  was  knighted  for  the  eap- 

Ishbosheth,  for  two  years  after  his  father's  tnre  of  a  French  frigate.    In  November  of  the 

death  maintained  himself  as  king  of  all  the  same  year,  while  in  command  of  a  small  sqnad- 

tribes  except  Judah.    He  had  also  two  daugh-  ron,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Frenci  force  twice 

ters,  Merab,  the  first  born,  and  Micbal,  the  wife  as  large  as  his  own,  but  maintained  a  i-unning 

of  David,     (For  the  history  of  his  reign,  see  fight  and  succeeded  in  saving  ail  his  vessels. 

Hebrews,  vol.  ix.  p.  8&.)  In  Mai'ch,  1795,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 

SAULOT,  Lona  FfiuciBM  Joseph  Caionaet  mand  of  the  Orion,  74,  and  was  present  at  the 

DB,  a  French  antiquary  wid  numismatist,  born  battle  of  June  23,  at  the  engagement  off  Cape 

inIiU6,Mai-chl9, 1807.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  St.  Vincent,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in 

fiolytechnic  school,  became  an  officer  of  artil-  which  last  he  was  second  in  command,  and 

ery,  and  devoted  his  leisHre  hours  to  numis-  was  severely  wounded.    During  the  winter  of 

matics  and  antiquities.    In  1836  the  French  1799  and  180O  he  commanded  the  squadron  or- 

institute  awarded  him  a  pi-ize  for  his  Emii  de  dered  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Brest.    In 

clamfieation  des  miite»  mtmitaires  Byzantines;  1801  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  rear  admiral 

and  in  1839  the  academy  of  inscriptions  elected  of  the  blue,  and  placed  in  command  of  a  small 

him  a  corresponding  member.     He  had  mean-  squadron  commisdoned  to  watch  the  Spanish 

while  been  appointed  professor  of  mechanics  fleet  at  Cadiz.    On  July  6  he  attacked  the 

in  a  military  school  at  Metz;  whence,  through  French  vessels  in  the  bayof  Algeeiras,  but  was 

the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  was  worsted.    In  a  subsequent  engagement  on  July 

called  to  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  museum  of  10  he  was  more  successful,  the  enemy  losing  3 

artillery  in  Paris.    In  1843  he  became  a  resi-  sail  of  the  line,  and  3,000  men  killed  or  taken 

dent  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  prisoners.    For  this  service  the  admiral  I'Cceiv- 

"e  studied  in  succession  the  Oeltiberian,  Phce-  ed  the  order  of  the  bath,  tbe  thanks  of  both 


nician,  Egyptian,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions;  houses  of  parliament,  and  a  pension  of  £1,200 
and  iu  1850,  sailing  for  Palestine  in  company  in  1803.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
with  his  son  and  M.  Sdouard  Delessert,  he  ex-  Russia,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
plored  tbe  Dead  sea  and  the  surrounding  terri-  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  by  his  diplomatic  as  well 
tory.  On  his  return  to  France  he  announced  as  naval  skill  was  largely  instrumental  in  de- 
that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of  Sodom  and  the  taching  that  power  from  its  alliance  with 
other  cities  Oiat  were  thought  to  have  been  France.  In  1814  he  was  made  full  admiral,  in 
8ubmerg»i  under  the  Dead  sea,  and  that  he  1810  rear  admiral,  and  in  1821  vice  admiral  of 
had  identified  Uie  "  tombs  of  the  kings"  at  Je-  Great  Britain,  and  in  1824  was  created  port  ad- 
rusalem  as  actually  the  royal  sepulchres  of  Ju-  miral  of  Plymouth,  which  post  he  held  until 
dab;  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  he  brought  for  1827.  In  Sept.  1831,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
the  Louvre  a  sarcophagus  which  possibly  be-  peerage  as  Barou  de  Sanmarea  of  Sanmarez  in 
longed  to  one  of  the  race.  These  assertions  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  thenceforth  lived 
gave  rise  to  animated  discussions,  in  which  De  in  retirement.  His  liie  has  been  written  by 
Sanlcy's  opinions  were  very  severely  criticized.  Sir  John  Eoss  under  the  title  of  "  Memoirs  and 
Hia  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et  dam  let  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Loi-d  de  Saumarez" 
*erM»6iSKgi«»waspnblishedin  Paris  in  1862-'4  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1888), 
(3  vols.  4to.,  with  maps  and  drawings).  Since  SAUMUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
then  he  has  resumed  nis  numismatic  pursuits,  ment  of  Maine-et-Loire,  situated  on  tbe  left 
and  beside  contribntions  on  this  subject  to  the  bank  of  the  Lou'e,  25  m  S  S  E  from  Angers , 
J/feosj"e»of theacademyofsciencesandvarious  pop  in  1856,13  078  It  is  built  paitlvon  a 
periodicals,  he  has  published  Stvdet  twr  la  nv  steep  hdl  surmounted  by  an  old  cistle  now 
mitmaUque  J^daique,  and  also  a  ffutoire  A.  used  as  an  arsenal,  and  partly  on  the  low 
Va^t  Judaaqtte,  tiree  dm  t&etes  ^acvU  et  profanes  ground  by  the  river  ^nd  is  connected  with  a 
(Paris,  1858).  subuib  on  the  oppO'Jite  b^nV  by  a  hindsome 
SAULT  STE.  MAEIE.  See  Saiht  Maki  s  bridge  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Nan- 
SxRAiT.  tilly  IS  said  to  have  been  origmally  erected  m 
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the  6th  eentniy.    The  priacipal  mamifaotnres  dent  motions  ea  m  snakes;  the  lower  jaw, 

are  liDen,  glass,  enamelled  articles,  leather,  and  instead  of  having  a  loose  articulation  with  the 

saltpetre ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  farm  inovaTjle  mastoid  and  tympanic  bones,  is  firmly 

produce.    Sauraur  was  early  attached  to  the  supported  on  a  siugle  point,  allowing  do  dila- 

catise  of  the  reformation,  and  became  a  strong-  tation  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth ;  the  two 

hold  of  the  Protestants,  branches  are  united  at  the  symphysis  immova- 

8AUNDEES,  Pbinob,  attorney-general  of  bly.    Both  jawa  are  armed  with  teeth,  and  in  a 

Hayti,  a  negro,  born  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  about  few  instances  the  palate ;  the  teeth  are  conical 

177B,  died  in  Hayti,  Fob.  13, 1840.     He  was  for  and  slightly  booked,  sometimes  compressed  and 

Bome  years  a  teacher  of  free  colored  eohoola  eerrated ;  they  are  attached  to  the  aurlace  of 

in  Oolchester,  Oonn.,   and  Boston,  Mass.     In  the  jaw,  or  placed  in  a  shallow  groove,  bnt 

1807  he  went  to  Hayti,  where  Christophe  en-  are  never  implanted  in  separate  sockets.     The 

gaged  him  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in  tongne  has  two  very  different  forms;  it  is 

his  dominions,  and  sent  him  to  Ei^land  to  pro-  either  long,  slender,  bifid,  and  sheathed,  as  in 

cure  the  necessary  teachers,  books,  and  school  snakes  (JiaHliitgitia  or  hptogloasd),  or  is  thick 

apparatas.    While  in  that  country  he  received  and  fleMiy,  without  sheath  (prmnMnguia  or 

much  attention  and  mised  in  the  most  aristo-  jiathyglosaa^ ;  in  the  former  diviMon  are  inclu- 

cratic  society  owing  to  a  ludicrons  misappre-  ded  the  skinka,  amphiabfena,  common  lizards, 

hension  of  his  Christian  name  for  a  title.    On  and  monitors,  and  in  the  latter  the  geckos, 

his  return  to  Hayti,  the  result  of  his  mission  not  iguanas,   agaraas,   and  ohameleon.     The   eyes 

being  satisfactory  to  Christophe,  Sannders  left  almost  always  have  distinct  movable  lids,  the 

the  island  and  returned  to  the  United  States,  ear  is  visible  estemally,  the  skin  is  covered 

where  he  studied  divinity,   and   preached  for  with  scales  as  in  snakes,  and  the  head  is  pro- 

Borae  time  to  a  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  tected  by  shield-like  plates;  they  have  gener- 

Atter  a  few  yeara  he  returned  to  Hayti,  where  ally  4  well  developed  limbs ;  a  aternum  is  pres- 

he  was  received  with  great  liivor,  and  appointed  ent  in  all,  to  which  some  of  the  movable  ribs 

attomey-peneral  of  the  republic,  which  office  he  are  always  attached,  and  its  size  is  in  relation 

held  till  his  death.   He  jinblished  several  small  to  the  development  of  the  limba.    The  body  is 

worka,  including  "Hayfian  Papers"  (London,  elongated,  rounded,  with  imbricated  or  gran- 

1816).  nlar  scales;  the  tail  is  long  and  tapering,  rare- 

SAUNDEESON",  KronOLAe,  an  English  math-  ly  prehensile,  and  generally  covered  with  scales 
ematician,  born  at  Thurleston,  Yorkshire,  in  in  whorls;  the  toes  ai'e  furnished  with  claws; 
1683,  died  April  19,  1739.  Before  he  was  a  the  head  is  united  to  the  spine  by  a  single  con- 
year  old  he  lost  his  sight  by  the  small  pox.  He  dyle ;  the  lips  are  not  movable,  and  the  male 
beoame  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  estemalreprodnctive  organs  are  double.  They 
languages  while  young,  and  was  instructed  by  are  all  air-breathers,  and  the  two  lungs  are 
his  father  in  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  about  equally  developed;  the  yonug  undergo 
At  18  ho  received  instruction  in  algebra  and  no  metamorphosis,  and  the  eggs  are  covered 
geometry,  and  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends  by  a  hard  slott  or  shell ;  a  few  are  viviparous, 
was  enabled  to  attend  an  academy  near  8hef-  (See  LiziED.)  The  anal  aperture  is  transverse, 
field.  In  1707  he  established  himself  as  a  and  the  dermal  or  external  skeleton  is  not  bony 
teacher  of  mathemathics  and  optics  at  0am-  like  that  of  the  loricata  or  crocodilians ;  the 
bridge,  and  in  ITU  Queen  Anne,  on  the  re-  older  writers,  and  some  of  the  modern,  place 
commendation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  conferred  the  crocodilians  among  saurians.  This  order 
npoa  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  order  that  he  is  very  numei'ous  in  genera  and  species,  dis- 
might  be  qualified  to  hold  the  Lncasian  profes-  tributed  most  abundantly  in  ti'opical  regions, 
Eorship  of  mathematics  in  Christ's  college,  to  where  they  are  largest  and  most  active.  In 
which  he  was  thereupon  appointed,  as  succea-  tJieir  movements  they  come  near  the  mammals, 
sor  of  Mr.  Whiston.  In  1738  he  was  created  among  them  being  found  those  which  creep, 
LL.D.  bythe  special  mandate  of  George  II.  He  others  which  walk,  or  run,  or  climb,  or  swim, 
wrote  "Elements  of  Algebra"  and  the  "  Method  or  dive,  or  burrow,  or  ily.  Their  important  snb- 
of  Fluxions"  (8vo.,  1766),  as  well  as  a  eommen-  divisions  are  treated  nnder  the  popular  names, 
tary  (3  vols,  ito.,  London,  1740)  on  some  pai'ts  SAUEIN,  Jacques,  a  Fi-ench  Protestant  cler- 
of  Newton'aPcJNeipio.  He  invented  a  method  gyman,  bom  in  Nimes,  Jan.  6,  1677^,  died  at 
of  pertormmg  arithmetical  operations  solely  by  the  Hague,  Dec  30,  1730.  He  relinquished  his 
the  sense  of  touch  studies  at  Geneva,  whither  his  father  had  re- 

SAURIANS    an  order  of  scalv  reptOos,  in-  tired  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 

eluding  auph  aa  are  populirlv  called  lizards,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  in  1694  made  a 

skinks     monitors     geckos,    iguanas,    agamas,  campaign   in  the  English   service   as  a  cadet 

chameleons  &o     and  the  extinct  iguanodon,  under  Loi'd  Galway,  and  afterward  served  in 

iehthyosanrus    pterodactyl,  and  plesiosaurus ,  Piedmont.     After   the   duke,  of   Savoy  mado 

the  ophisaunans,  like  the  blind  worm  and  am  peace  with  France,  Saurin  returned  to  Geneva 

phistiEBua,  have  no  limbs,  and  form  the  connect-  and  resumed  the  study  of  philosophy  and  theol- 

ing  links  between  lizai-ds  and  serpents.    The  ogy.    In  1700  he  visited  Holland,  and  in  the! 

bones  of  the  npper  jaw  and  face  are  firmly  at-  next  year  went  to  England,  where  he  became 

tached  to  the  cranium,  and  have  no  indepen-  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  in  London,    He 
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Bpent  there  4  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  1820),  and  L'educaUon  progremxe,  on  6iude  du 

Holland,  and  passed  the  rest  of  hia  life  at  the  cours  d^  la  vie  (S  vols.  8vo.,  Paris  1828-  88), 

Hague,  acquiring  the  reputation,  of  the  greatest  which  received  ttie  Monthyon  prize 

preacher  of  the  French  Heformed  church.    Hia  SAUVEUH,  Joseph,  a  French  roathemati 

pnhlished  writings  comprise  12  volumes  of  eer-  cian,  horn  at  La  Fl^che,  March  24  JbBo    died 

raocs  (6  votomea  of  which  have  been  translated  in  Paris,  July  9,  1716.    He  was  mute  until  the 

into  English),  and  Tarioua  treatises  and  dis-  age  of  7  years,  and  his  voice  and  hearing  al 

combes.  ways  remained  imperfect;   yet  he  is   chitfly 

SAUSSTJEE.    I.    HoKAOB    Eirfnicr  db,  a  celebrated  for  his  researches  in  musical  acous- 

Swiss  geologist  and  naturalist,  born  in  Geneva,  tics,  of  which  he  made   a  new  science      He 

Feb.  It,  1740,  died  there,  Jan.  22,  1799.     He  early  had  to  stru^lo  against  adverse  circum 

■was  the  son  of  Nicolas  de  Saussure,  a  writer  stances ;  hut  having  gained  an  introducti  n  at 

on  agriculture.     At  the  age  of  21  he  was  conrt  through  the  friendship  of  Prince  Eugene, 

elected  professor  of  physics  and  philosophy  at  to  whom  he  had  given  lessons,  and  by  the  puh- 

the  university  of  Geneva.     His  fiivorit«  pur-  licationof  a  work  on  the  probability  of  chances 

snit  at  first  was  botany,  and  especially  vege-  in  various  games,  in  1680  he  was  appointed 

table  physiology ;  and  in  1762  he  published  his  mathematical  instructor  of  the  pages  of  the 

OheTvations  sur  I'icorce  deafeuiUea  et  dea  p6-  dauphiness,  in  1686  professor  of  mathematics 

tale».  In  1768-'9  he  visited  Paris,  explored  the  at  lie  college  of  France,  and  in  1703  examiner 

extinot  volcanoes  of  Anvergne,  and  travelled  of  engineers  on  the  recommendation  and  as 

tbrongh  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England.   Snb-  saecessor  of  Vauhan,  whose  friendship  he  had 

sequently  he    esamined    particularly   Mounts  secured  by  a  work  on  fortiflciition.     Aided  in 

"Vesuvius  and  Etna,  ti'aversed  the  entire  chain  his  musical  investigations  by  the  most  skilful 

of  the  Alps  14  times  by  8  different  routes,  and  practitioners,  among  other  results  he  deter- 

made  19  other  excursions  to  central  points  of  mined  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding 

the  oh^n;  visited  the  mountains  of  England,  to  each  determinate  sound,  whether  of  an  or- 

Germany,  Burgundy,  and  Dauphin^;  in  1788  gan  pipe  or  of  a  sonorous  cord;  and  he  for- 

aaeended  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  he  nished  to  the  Memoirea  of  the  academy  of  sci- 

remained  for  34  hours;    in  1788  the  Col  du  enoes,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in  16416, 

G^-ant,  on  whicn  he  encamped  for  17   days;  numerous  papers  on  his  discoveries  and  their 

and  in  1789  he  reached  tlie  summit  of  Monte  practical  applications.    He  was  also  the  author 

Eosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps.    For  facilitating  his  of  a  universal  and  perpetual  calendar,  of  the 

investigations,  he  invented  the  magnetometer,  charts  of  the  coasts  of  France  forming  the  first 

hygrometer,  electrometer,  cyanometer,  diapha-  volume  of  the  Septune  IVanfais,  &o. 

nometer,  and  anemometer.    His  observations  SAVAGE,  Eiohakd,  an  English  poet,  born 

were  recorded  with  the  utmost  care  and  candor,  in  London,  Jan,  10,  1697-8,  died  in  Bristol, 

and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  of  the  crust  of  Aug.  1,  1743.    According  to  his  own  story, 

the  globe  laid  the  foundations  for  a  geological  which  has  never  obtfdned  universal  credence, 

theory  based  on  fact  and  not  on  speculation,  ho  was    the    iUegitimate   off'spring  of  Anne, 

The  exact  and  vivid  descriptions  in  his  Voyages  countess  of  Macclesfield,  and  Richard  Savage, 

dms  Us  Alpes  (4  vols.,  1779-96)  gave  him  tiie  Earl  Rivers,  and  at  the  age  of  14 months  was 

title  of  "  the  first  painter  of  the  Alps."  He  was  consigned  by  his  mother  to  the  care  of  a  poor 

chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  200  in  Ge-  woman,  who  brought  him  up  in  obscurity, 

neva,  and  of  the  national  assembly  of  France  The  countess  early  disowned  him,  but  her 

after  the   annexation   of  that   city  to   France  mother,  Lady  Mason,  caused  liim  to  be  placed 

in  1798.    He  was  the  founder  of  the  society  of  in  a  school  at  St.  Albans,  after  leaving  which 

arts  of  Geneva,  and  its  president  till  his  death,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker.    Until  hia 

Beside  the  works  above  named,  he  left  ai>!'s-  17th  year  he  bore  the  name  of  Smith  ;  buthear- 

eertatio  Physica  de  Igite  (Geneva,  1759) ;  S-  ing  then  by  accident  the  secret  of  hb  birth,  he 

SOM  mr  VhygromUrie  (176S) ;  Kelation  abrigie  assumed  his  father's  name.    All  efforts  to  ob- 

ffiin  voyage  d  la  cime  dw  Mont  Blana  en  Aodt  tain  recognition    from    his   mother  however 

1^87  (1787) ;  and  numerous  dissertations  and  proved  unavailing,  and  throughout  her  life  she 

essays,    II.  Nicolas  TnioDORB  de,  son  of  the  manifested  for  him  the  utmost  repugnance, 

preceding,  born  in  (Jeneva,  Oct,  14,  1767,  died  The  discovery  of  his  parentage  seems  to  have 

there  in  April,  1845,  was  professor  of  miner-  awakened  in  Savage,  remarkable  in  his  youth 

alogy  andgeology  in  the  university  of  Geneva,  for  quickness  and  enthusiasm,  an  ambition  to 

and  attained  a  high  reputation  for  his  investi-  rise  above  his  humble  employment ;  and,  his 

gations  and  discoveries  iu  vegetable  chemistry,  story  becoming  known,  influential  friends  aa- 

111.  Albbgtinb  Abkibnhb  Nkckeb  db,  sister  peared  to  assist  him.    Among  otiiers,  Steele, 

if  the  pi-eceding,  bom  in  Geneva  in  1766,  died  Wilks  the  actor,  and  Mrs,  Oldfield  befiiended 


there,  April  30,  1841,  married  Jacques  Necker, 
professor  of  botany  at  the  academy  of  Gene' 
and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  financier.  S 
translated  Schlegel's  "  Course  of  Dramatic  L 
erature"  (1814),  and  wrote  Notice  sur  U  can 
tire  et  lea  ecrits  de  Mme.  de  Stael  (8vo.,  Pai 


him,  and  in  1733  he  produced  a  successful  tra- 
gedy, "Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  in  which  ho 
played  the  principal  character,  and  which  yield- 
ed him  a  profit  of  £200.  The  publication  of  a 
volume  of  miscellanies  soon  after  increased  his 
reputation;    but  bis  irritable  and  capricious 
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temper  ami  fonilness  for  low  enjoyments  oon-  on  the  seoond  floor,  and  IT,  8.  court  rooms  on 
tinuslly  interfered  with  his  advancement.  In  the  third  floor.  St.  John's  church  is  a  fine 
1727,  liavini^  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  brawl,  huilding  in  the  English  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  tecture.  Christ  church  is  of  the  Grecian  lonio 
countess  of  Hertford  interceded  with  Queen  order.  Several  other  churches  are  very  hand- 
Oaroline  in  his  behalf,  and,  despite  the  exer-  some  and  commodious  buildings.  The  Geoi^a 
tions  of  his  mother  to  has©  iJie  sentence  carried  historical  society  has  a  large  and  beantifol  hiJl. 
into  effect,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  once  The  state  hank  building  is  considered  the  hand- 
attempted  her  own  hfe,  he  received  the  royal  someat  in  the  city;  it  is  hriok,  of  three  stories, 
pardon.  Leaving  prison  with  feelings  esasper-  fronting  Monument  square.  The  reservoir  for 
ated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment  against  the  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  city  ia 
his  mother,  he  pnbli^ed  iiis  poem,  "The  placed  on  a  substantial  circular  tower  80  feet 
Bastard,"  written  under  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  high.  There  are  45  charitable  institutions, 
and  full  of  energetic  feeling  and  sarcasm.  With  among  which  are  the  orphan  asylum,  Savan- 
a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  pnblic  scandal  nah  hospital,  Geoi^a  infirmary,  union  society, 
which  he  provoked.  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  relative  widows'  society,  and  seamen's  friend  society, 
of  his  mother,  soon  affei-ward  took  him  into  his  There  are  4  banta  of  discount  and  circulation, 
own  house,  where  he  was  allowed  an  annnal  in-  a  savings  bank,  and  a  number  of  private  bank- 
come  of  £300.  For  several  years  he  led  a  life  ing  houses.  There  are  1  monthly,  3  weelcly, 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  courted  and  caress-  and  3  daily  journals,  A  monument  to  the 
ed  by  men  of  genius  and  fashion;  but  having  memory  of  Gen.  Greene  is  erected  in  Johnson 
q^uarrelled  with  his  protector,  he  was  again  square,  and  one  to  the  memory  of  Pulaski,  on 
cast  adrift  upon  the  world.  By  the  death  of  the  spot  where  he  fell  in  the  attack  on  the  city 
Queea  Oai-oline  soon  after  he  was  deprived  of  in  1T79.  Three  railroads  terminate  in  Savan- 
a  pension  of  £50,  and  left  to  the  charity  of  his  nah:  the  central  to  Macon,  which  connects  by 
friends,  whom  he  gradually  alienated  by  his  its  branches  with  Augusta,  and  with  the  vari- 
estravagance  and  arrogance.  He  was  finally  ous  roads  of  the  N.  portion  of  the  state;  the 
induced  to  retire  to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  an  Savannah,  Albany,  and  Gulf  railroad,  finished 
annua!  Stipend  of  £50  was  contributed  to  his  107  m.  6.  W.  toward  the  Honda  line;  and  the 
support  by  Pope  and  others.  Wearying  of  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  raih-oad.  The  city 
dulness  of  this  place,  he  set  off  after  the  lapse  has  16  churclies,  viz. ;  2  Baptist  for  whites 
of  a  year  for  London  with  a  tragedy  which  and  8  for  colored  people,  3  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
he  hoped  to  have  produced.  WhOe  passing  byterian,  1  Independent  Presbyterian,  1  J.u- 
through  Bristol  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  theran,  1  Methodist  for  whites  and  1  for  colored 
£8,  and  died  in  the  debtors'  prison  of  that  people,  1  Unitarian,  1  Koman  Catholic,  1  mari- 
place.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  ners' chapel,  and  1  Hebrew  synagogue. — During 
wrote  the  "  Wanderer"  (1729),  a  poem  esteem-  the  year  ending  June  30,  1860,  ttie  entrances 
ed  by  him  as  his  masterpiece,  and  dedicated  to  were  196  vessels  of  92,648  tons,  and  the  clear- 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces,  ances  276  vewels  of  148,011  tons.  Valneofim- 
His  melancholy  career  is  the  subject  of  one  of  ports,  $782,061 ;  of  exports,  $18,351,564;  regis- 
the  best  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets."  tered  and  enrolled  shipping  of  the  port,  40,840 
SAVANNAH,  the  largest  city  in  Georgia,  tons,  Thechief exports werecotton,rice,lum- 
and  capital  of  Chatham  co.,  on  the  right  hank  her,  and  naval  stores.  In  1859  87,797  casks  of 
of  the  Savannah  river,  18  m.  from  its  mouth,  rice  aad  38,697,743  feet  of  lumber  were  ex- 
■  and  90  m.  S.  W.  from  Charleston,  in  lat,  32°  ported.  Before  the  civil  war  of  1861  steamers 
5'  N.,  long.  81"  5'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  16,060 ;  ran  regularly  to  New  York,  Boston,  Phibdel- 
in  1860,22,292.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  sandy  phia,  the  West  Indies,  &c.  Although  the 
plain  about  40  feet  above  the  river,  with  one  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southern 
narrow  street  below  the  steep  bluff,  the  ware-  states,  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  can  pass 
houses  upon  which  open  below  on  the  level  np  to  the  city  only  at  high  water,  and  thossof 
of  the  piers,  and  from  the  uppermost  story  on  greater  draught  are  detained  Sm.  below.  Much 
the  other  side  upon  a  wide  sandy  area  called  dred^g  also  is  required  to  keep  the  channel 
Bay  street,  which  is  divided  by  numerous  car-  open  in  oertdn  places  to  this  extent.  The  mean 
riage  ways  and  rows  of  pride  of  India  trees,  rise  and  fall  of  the  spring  tides  at  the  city  is  T 
The  whole  city  is  regularly  laid  ont  with  broad  feet  6  inches,  and  of  neap  tides  6  feet  6  inches, 
streets,  closely  shaded  hj  rows  of  these  trees.  The  river  flows  between  marshy  lands,  which 
and  at  many  of  the  principal  crossings  are  open  are  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  and  ardii- 
sqnares  with  trees.  The  most  noticeable  pub-  cial  channels,  and  ai'ecultivatedohieflyforrice, 
lie  edifices  are  the  city  exchange,  court  house,  Long  narrow  islands  and  spits  almost  level  with 
state  arsenal,  barracks,  artillery  armory,  thea-  the  water  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
tre,  St.  Andrew's  hall,  the  lyceum,  Oglethorpe  between  the  oppc^te  banks,  and  reduce  the 
hall,  Chatham  academy,  custom  house,  market  main  channel  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  way 
house,  hospitals,  and  asylums.  The  custom  between  the  city  and  the  mouth  to  a  width  of 
house  is  an  imposing  granite  edifice,  110  feet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  even  less.  From  the 
long,  52  feet  deep,  and  53  feet  in  height,  with  city  the  distance  across  to  Hutchinson's  island, 
the  post  office  in  the  basement,  customs  rooms  which  extends  up  and  down  the  river  for  about 
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6  m.,  ia  only  abont  600  feet.  The  chief  do-  After  the.peac*  of  Tilsit,  lie  was  again  sect  on 
fences  of  the  river  are  Fort  Pulaski,  a  strong  a  miseion  to  Eassia.  Being  sent  to  Spain  in 
fortification  on  Coekapnr  island,  at  the  mouth  1908  to  supersede  Murat  in  the  chief  eoramand 
of  the  river,  bnilt  by  the  United  States  at  a  there,  he  induced  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Per- 
cost  of  $988,859,  and  Fort  Jackson  oil  the  right  dinand  to  repair  to  Bayonne,  where  Sapoleon 
bank  of  the  river,  huOt  at  a  cost  of  $182,000.  was  waiting  for  them.  He  accompanied  his 
Against  approaches  by  land  the  city  is  protect-  master  to  Erfurt,  returned  with  him  to  the 
ed'by  the  swampy  alluviuma  and  numerous  peninsula,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  minister 
creeks  of  the  river  bottoms,  which  are  passable  of  police  in  place  of  Fonch4 ;  hut  two  years 
by  a  very  few  roads  called  causeways,  and  by  later  he  was  taken  imawares  by  the  conspiracy 
the  sandy  plains  which  are  more  or  less  covered  of  Mallet,  arrested  in  his  bed,  and  for  several 
with  grovesof  live  oafcs,  the  bay,  and  magnolia,  hours  kept  a  prisoner  at  La  Force.  During  the 
and  thickets  of  various  evei^een  trees,  vines,  Hundred  Days  he  was  appointed  peer  of  France 
and  shrubs. — Savannah  ii-aa  founded  in  Feb.  and  chief  commanderof  the  jjesiwtrmerie,  Af- 
1738,  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  The  British  attacked  ter  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  attempted  to  fol- 
it  March  8  1776,  and  were  rei)ulsed;  but  on  low  Napoleon  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  but 
Dec.  29,  17t8,  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  ivas  arrested  and  sent  by  the  English  to  Malta, 
In  Oct,  1779,  the  French  and  American  aimy  whence  he  escaped  to  Smyrna.  A  sentence  of 
under  Oonnt  D'Estwng  and  Gen.  Lincoln  at-  death  was  passed  upon  him  in  Prance  by  de- 
tempted  to  recapture  it,  but  were  nnsucoessftil.  fault;  but  ia  1819  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
In  IJiis  engagement  Count  Pulaski  fell,  and  the  procured  a  reversal  of  the  sentence,  and  was 
Prenoh  lost  687  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  restored  to  hia  military  rank,  but  was  not 
Americans  241.  Savannah  received  a  city  char-  called  into  active  service.  In  1823,  in  order 
ter  in  Dec.  1789.  In  Nov.  1796,  a  Are  destroyed  to  refute  a  charge  against  him  in  Las  Cases' 
propertyto  the  value  of  $1,000,000;  and  in  Jan,  Memorial  de  Ste.  SUine,  he  published  apam- 
1820,  another  eonHagration  occurred,  involving  phlet  in  which  he  attempted  to  throw  the 
aloss  of  $4,000,000,  On  Jan- 8, 1861,  two  weeks  whole  responsibility  of  the  duke  d'Enghien'a 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  seces-  death  on  Prince  Talleyrand,  Incurring  thus 
Mon  by  the  convention  of  Georgia,  Porta  Jack-  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  he  went  to  Rome, 
son  and  Pulaski  were  seized  by  the  state  troops  where  he  lived  until  1830,  On  Dec,  I,  1831, 
by  order  of  the  governor,  he  was  appointed  by  Lonia  Philippe  governor 

SAVANNAH  EIVER.    gee  Georgia,  vol.  of  Algeria.     Some    strategetical  roads  wei-e 

viii,  p,  177,  constructed  and  the  city  of  Bona  was  taken 

SAVAEY,  Anne  Jbah  Maeie  Een6,  duke  under  his  administration ;  but  he  evinced  such 
of  Eovigo,  a  French  soldier,  born  at  Marc,  cruelty  to  the  natives  and  such  a  violent  tem- 
near  Vouziers,  now  in  the  department  of  pei'  toward  his  subordinates  that  he  was  re- 
Ardennes,  Apnl  36, 1774,  died  in  Paris,  June  called  in  1833,  In  1828  he  published  his  Mi- 
2,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  mowes  pour  serdr  d  VMatoire  de  Vemperewr 
Metz,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  15,  served  under  Na^olk'n  (8  vols.  8vo.), 
Custine  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  became  SAVAEY,  Nicolas,  a  French  traveller  and 
captain  at  the  age  of  19,  He  then  joined  the  scholar,  born  in  VitrS,  Brittany,  in  1760,  died 
army  of  the  Moselle,  commanded  by  Pichegru,  in  Paris,  Peb.  4,  1768,  He  went  to  Egypt  in 
and  wasaftei'wai'd  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  1774,  and  after  residing  there  5  years  travelled 
Desaix,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipel- 
saw  mortally  wounded  at  Marengo.  He  then  ago,  and  returned  in  1781  to  France,  where  . 
became  aide-de-camp  to  the  first  consul,  who  he  published  a  French  translation  of  the  Ko- 
made  him  successively  colonel,  commander  of  ran,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mohammed  {2 
the  gendarmerie  d'Hite,  hrigadier^eneral,  and  vols.  8vo,,  Paris,  1783),  and  an  abstract  of  the 
director  of  the  secret  police  (1803),  He  traced  same  under  the  title  of  Morale  de  Mahomet 
onttheconspiracyofOadond^,andsuperintend-  (12mo,,  1784).  He  also  published  Lettrei  sur 
ed  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  when  V^gypte  (S  vols.  8vo.,  1784-'5)  and  Lettrea  mr 
his  conduct  was  so  harsh  as  to  excite  severe  In  Grke  (8vo,,  1788),  never  completed;  and 
animadversions,  A  few  months  later  he  re-  he  left  a  MS,  Grammaire  de  la  langve  Ardbe 
ceived  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  distin-  vulgaire  et  Uttirale,  which  was  revised  and 
guishod  himself  in  1805  at  the  battle  of  Auster-  pnblished  by  Langles  (4to.,  Paris,  1818). 
litz,  and  went  to  Eussia  on  a  secret  mission.  SAVE  (anc.  iJaifWSj'  G-er.  Saw;  Hun.SErfetf),  a 
During  the  campaign  of  1806  in  Prussia,  he  first  river  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  rises  in  theCarnie 
commanded  two  regiments  of  the  imperial  guard,  Alps,  in  the  N,  W.  comer  of  the  province  of 
and  was  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  5th  Camiola,  flows  in  a  mostly  E.  S,  E.  direction 
army  corps.  While  protecting  Warsaw  against  through  Oamiola  and  Croatia,  and  along  the 
the  Eussians  after  the  batUe  of  Eylan,  he  soutliern  boundary  of  the  Military  Frontier, 
.  gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Ostrolenka,  Feb.  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia  and  Servia,  and 
16,  1807,  for  which  he  received  a  pension  of  empties  into  the  Danube  between  Belgrade  and 
20,000  francs ;  and  for  his  services  m  the  bat-  Semlin,  Its  principal  affluents,  all  from  the 
ties  of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland,  he  received  south,  are  the  Laybaoh,  Unna,  Vcrbas,  Bosna, 
from  the  emperor  the  title  of  duke  of  Eovigo.  and  Drina. 
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SAVIGNY,  Feiedrioh  Kael  von,  a  Ger-  to  "William  and  Mary  oa  their  acceaaion,  and 

man  jurist,   born   in   Frantfort-on-the-MaJn,  was  made  lord  ^rivy  seal,  much  to  the  indig- 

Feb.  21,  17T9,  died  m  Berlin,  Oct.  25,  1661,  nation  of  tlie  whigs.     The  discontent  increased 

He    studied    at    the   university   of   Marburg,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 

where  as  extraordinary  professor  he  lecturwl  af&irs  of  Ireland,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

on.  the  civil  law  from  1801  to  1804.    He  then  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  carry  a 

travelled  for  4  years  in  France  and  Germany,  resolution  in  favor  of  his  dismissal  from  the 

in.  1808  was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  the  service   of  the   crown.      Not   long  afterward 

aniversity  of  Landshut,  in  1810  in  that  of  Ber-  Halifas  retired  from  the  speakership  of  the 

lin,  and  in  1811  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  a  little  later  gave  up  the 

Prussian    academy  of  science.    He  was  ap-  privy  seal,  went  into  opposition,  and  afterward 

pointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  acted  for  a  short  time  with  the  Jacobites.    He 

ISIT,  and  in  1843  minister  of  justice  for  the  was  a  very  able  statesman,  and  the  chief  of 

revision  of  the  law,  and  in  1848  retired  from  the  party  contemptuously  called  ti-immers,  a 

political  life.    He  is  the  author  of  several  im-  name  which  however  he  accepted  and  de- 

portant  works  on  jurisprudence,  among  which  fended.    He  wrote  several  works  on  political 

are;  I)as  Reeht  des  Bmitzes  (Marburg,  1803;  subjects,  all  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 

translated  into  English    under  the   latle  of  their  style.    Amoi^  them  may  be  mentioned 

"  Treatise  on  Possession,"  &0.,  6th  ed.,  8vo.,  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  "Anatomy  of  an 

London,  1848) ;  Oesshichte  dea Edmkchen RechU  Equivalent,"  "Letters  to  a  Dissenter,"  "Mis- 

inh  Mittelalter  (6  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1815-'31) ;  cellanies,"  and  "  Maxims  of  State."    Two  man- 

and  Si/stem  dea  heutigen  BSmisdten  £eehts  (5  nscript  copies  of  his  memoirs  which  he  left 

vols.,  Berlin,  1840-'49),  to  which  Baa  Obliga-  were  both  destroyed.    He  was  succeeded  by 

tionenrecht  (1831-'8)  is  an  appendix.  his  son  William  Savile,  with  whose  death  the 

SAVILE,  or  Satillb,  Gboeob,  marquis  of  titles  became  extinct.  He  left  also  a  natural 
Halifax,  an  English  statesman,  born  in  1680,  son,  Henry  Carey,  celebrated  as  a  dramatist, 
died  in  April,  1693.  He  was  the  son  of  a  from  whom  Edmund  Kean  descended. 
Yorkshire  baronet,  and  for  his  zeal  in  bring-  SAVILE,  Sie  Hehby,  an  English  scholar 
ing  about  the  restoration  was  created  in  1698  and  mathematician,  bom  at  Over  Bradley, 
Baron  Savile  and  Viscount  Hallfas;  in  1679  Yorkshire,  Nov.  30, 1549,  died  at  Eton  college, 
he  was  made  earl,  and  in  1683  marquis  of  Hali-  Feb.  19,  1622.  He  was  graduated  at  Merton 
fas.  During  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  college,  Oxford,  received  a  fellowship,  served 
Charles  II.  he  had  distingnished  himself  in  op-  as  proctor  for  2  years,  made  the  tour  of  the 
position  to  the  court ;  but  in  1672  he  was  made  continent  in  1578,  and  upon  his  return  became 
a  privy  councillor,  and  in  the  ministry  formed  tutor  in  Greek  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom 
by  Temple  after  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679,  he  he  is  said  to  have  been  highly  esteemed.  In 
was  admitted  into  the  council  of  80,  and  sub-  1585  he  was  chosen  warden  of  Merton  college, 
sequently  became  one  of  the  4  confidential  ad-  and  in  this  position  continued  86  years.  In 
visers  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  real  control  1696  he  was  made  provost  of  Eton  college, 
of  the  government.  In  the  great  debate  on  James  I.  knighted  hun  in  1604,  and  was  anx- 
the  exclusion  bill  in  1680,  it  was  owing  almost  ions  to  advance  him  to  some  preferment  in 
entirely  to  his  oratory  that  the  house  of  lords  church  or  state ;  but  all  such  offers  Saviie  de- 
rejected  the  bill.  Although  he  had  supported  dined.  He  was  a  munifloent  patron  of  Oxford 
the  right  of  the  duke  of  York  to  tlie  snccession,  university,  founding  professorships,  and  con- 
he  advocated  measures  to  strengthen  the  cause  tributing  books  and  rare  mauusorlpts  to  the 
of  civil  liberty  in  this  and  the  nest  reign,  and  libraries.  On  his  death  that  institution  piud 
labored  strenuously  to  deprive  the  duke  of  all  him  the  unnsnal  honor  of  having  a  public 
shore  in  the  government,  to  form  an  alliance  speech  and  poem  delivered  in  his  praise,  which 
between  England  and  Holland,  and  to  cause  were  subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
the  English  government  to  break  with  France.  Ultima,  Linea  SaoiUi.  Savile  made  a  colJec- 
On  the  accession  of  James  11.  he  was  obliged  tion  of  the  best  English  historians  under  the 
to  give  up  his  position  as  lord  privy  seal,  which  title  of  Sm^m  Angliearum  Scriptoi'es  pogf-Jie- 
he  had  received  in  1682,  and  accept  the  presi-  dam  (1S96),  and  edited  the  works  of  St.  Chry- 
dency  of  the  council.  As  however  he  refused  aostom,  in  Greek  {8  vols.  foL,  1613) ;  on  this 
to  support  the  king  in  his  effort  for  the  repeal  edition  he  is  said  to  have  expended  the  sum 
of  the  test  and  habeas  coi-pus  acts,  he  was  dis-  of  £8,000.  His  mathematical  reputation  rests 
missed  from  office,  and  from  that  time  was  one  chiefly  on  his  "  Lectures  on  the  First  Book  of 
of  the  most  active  and  influential  members  of  Euclid's  Elements"  (4to.,  1621). 
the  opposition.  He  seems  to  have  known  of  the  SAVINGS  BANK,  an  institution  for  the  de- 
invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  invade  Eng-  posit  of  the  savings  of  the  poorer  and  middle 
laud,  but  refused  to  join  in  it.  After  William  classes.  The  first  banks  for  savings  were  those 
had  landed  he  was  appointed  by  James  one  of  of  Hamburg,  founded  in  1778,  and  of  Bern  in 
the  commissioners  to  treat  with  him.  When  1787,  intended  for  and  restricted  to  servants, 
parliamentmet  he  was  appointed  speaker  of  the  mechanics,  i&c.  A  suggestion  of  a  frugality 
house  of  lords,  and  supported  the  claim  of  bank  was  made  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  1797. 
William  as  king  regnant,  presented  the  crown  The  first  attempt  to  establish  one  in  EnglaJid 
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was  that  of  the  I{«t,  Jcseph  Smith  of  Wen-  are  to  invest  them  either  in  bank  annuities  or 
dover,  who  in  1799,  in  conjunction  with  two  exchequer  bills.  The  interest  paid  by  the  fiom- 
of  his  parishioners,  offered  to  receive  from  any  mi^ioaers  to  the  hanks  is  3i  per  cent.,  and 
inhabitant  of  liis  parish  any  sum  from  2rf,  np-  the  maximum  rate  paid  hy  die  baniiB  to  de- 
ward  every  Sunday  evening  during  the  summer  positors  is  3i  per  cent.,  though  the  average 
months,  and  to  repay  to  each  individual,  at  rate  is  only  2||.  No  person  is  allowed  to  have 
Christmas,  the  amount  of  his  deposit  with  an  a  deposit  in  more  than  one  savings  bank  at  a 
addition  of  fr  of  the  sum  as  a  bounty  for  his  time ;  the  minimum  deposit  ranges  from  Is.  to 
frngality.  If  the  money  was  paid  back  before  5s. ;  not  over  £30  can  be  deposited  in  a  year, 
Christmas,  the  depositor  received  no  bonus.  A  nor  more  than  £150  in  all  from  one  depositor; 
nearer  approach  to  our  modera  savings  banks  and  when  by  the  addition  of  eompoand  interest 
was  made  by  Mrs.  Priscilta  Wakefield  at  Tot-  the  amount  deposited  reaches  £200,  interest  on 
tenham,  Middlesex,  in  1804.  It  was  called  the  it  must  cease.  TTsnally  a  notice  of  from  Y  to 
charitabie  bank.  In  conjunction  with  several  21  days  is  required  for  withdrawal.  On  Nov. 
benevolent  gentlemen  who  acted  as  trustees,  SO,  1868,  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  606  savings  banks,  vrith  1,261  paid  and  621 
the  sums  deposited,  Mrs.  Wakefleld  took  de-  unpaid  of&cera,  1,898,886  depositors,  and  £85,- 
posits  of  20  shillings  and  upward,  and  allowed  Y57,4B5  of  depomts.  The  expenses  of  manage- 
6  per  cent,  interest  annnally  on  these  sums  ment  were  about  J  of  1  per  cent. — In  the  United 
when  left  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for  at  States  the  first  savings  bank  was  opened  at 
.  ieastayear,  Mrs. Wakefieldhadaseai-lyasl?98  Pfiiladelphia  in  Nov.  1816,  though  Franklin 
established  a  bank  for  the  saving  of  small  sums  had  suggested  something  of  the  kind  60  years 
by  children.  In  1807  the  Rev.  John  Mnckersy  earlier.  The  second  was  organized  in  Boston 
established  the  West  Oalder  friendly  bank  in  the  same  year,  and  the  third  ia  New  York  (the 
Scotland  for  the  savings  of  the  poor.  In  1808  Chambers  street  institution  for  savings)  in  1819, 
a  society  of  8  persons,  4  of  whom  were  ladies,  Since  that  time  they  have  greatly  multiplied, 
was  formed  to  receive  the  sui-plus  earnings  Ineachstate  thereare  laws  fortheirregulation. 
of  domestic  servants,  and  allowed  4  per  cent.  In  some  each  bank  has  a  special  charter,  in 
interest  thereon.  In  1810  the  Rev.  Henry  othersthey  are  organized  under  a  general  law; 
Duncan,  D.D.,  of  Bothwell,  Dumfriesshire,  but  in  eitlier  case  they  are  required  to  make  an, 
formed  the  parish  bank  friendly  society,  and  annual  report  to  the  legislatur 


within  4  years  had  aocnmulated  £1,160, 
ing  interest  at  6  per  cent.  In  1813  Mr.  J.  H. 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh  started  a  savings  bank  in 
that  city,  without  any  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dun- 
'i  movement.    Mr.  Forbes,  who 


per  cent,  the  first  year,  and  5  per  cent,  after- 
ward, and  when  the  deposits  reached  £10 


they  are  under  the  inspection  of  bank  commis- 
sioners or  superintendents,  who  several  times  in 
the  course  of  the  year  investigate  their  condition, 
and  report  to  the  legislatures  in  regard  to  them. 
The  interest  allowed  varies  from  8  to  Y  per 


nected  with  a  large  banking  house,  allowed  4    cent    In  most  of  the  banks  6  per  cent,  is  al- 


lowed on  suras  under  |600,  and  5  per  cent.  < 
any  excess  over  that  sum.  Usualij  $1,000  is  the 

changed  them  for  interest  notes  of  Sir  William  maximum  amount  whidi  any  individual  may 

Forbes  and  co.'s  bank.    In  8  years  he  had  re-  deposit,  but  there  is  no  regulation  to  prevent 

ceived  £8,316  14s.  from  1,837  depositors.    In  deposits  being  made  in  several  banks.  Formerly 

Jan.  1815,  the  provident  institution  of  Bath,  af-  $1  was  the  minimum  deposit  allowed,  but  of 

terward  called  the  Bath  savings  bank,  was  es-  late  years  banks  have  been  organized  as  five 

tablished,  and  the  parochial  bank  of  Stillorgan  cent,  dime,  or  sixpenny  savings  institutions. 

in  Ireland  about  the  same  time.    At  the  end  The  deposits  are  variously  invested  according 

of  1816  there  were  74  of  these  banks  in  Eng-  totheviewaof  themanagers,  whoaregenerally 

land  and  Wales,  and  4  in  Ireland.    Parliament  men  of  wealth,  and  have  or  are  supposed  to 

first  made  savings  banks  a  subject  of  legislation  have  no  peconiary  interest  in  the  profits  of  the 

in  1817.    The  present  laws  provide  that  they  investment.    In  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 

shall  only  be  established  with  the  approval  of  they  are  generally  lent  on  first  mortgage  of 

the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  na-  real  estate  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  -i  or  J 

tional  debt,  the  rules  of  the  bank  being  filed  its  appraised  value ;  in  the  larger  cities  they  are 

with  them  for  examination ;  and  that  trustees  usually  invested  in  U.  S.  or  state  bonds,  or  in 

and  managers  shall  have  no  salary  or  pecuniary  bank  or  other  stocks.    In  some  instances  the 

benefit  from  the  bank  they  administer.    These  practice  has  been  allowed  of  investiug  in  mer- 

trustees  appoint  and  di^iss  all  needful  officers,  cantile  paper,  and  rmlroad  or  insurance  stocks 

and  fix  their  salaries,  the  officers  giving  bonds  and  bonds,  but  this  is  now  generally  forbidden, 

for  the  faithful  eseontion  of  their  trusts  to  the  The  managers  of  these  institutions  are  regarded 

comptroller-general  of  the  national  debt  com-  as  liable  where  defalcations  have  taken  place 

missioners ;  the  tmstees  are  not  personally  re-  through  their  neglect,  and  in  such  cases  are 

sponsible  for  losses  except  throngh  wilful  neg-  usually  held  to  a  i"igid  accountability.     For  the 

lect,  unless  they  voluntMily  agree  to  become  most  part  the  savings  banks  are  well  managed ; 

so ;  all  moneys  deposited  are  to  be  paid  by  the  and  from  the  care  with  which  their  deposits  are 

bank  to  the  bank  of  England  or  Ireland  exclu-  invested,  and  the  number  of  dormant  accounts 

siyely,  to  the  credit  of  the  commissioners,  who  accumulating  in  a  series  of  years,  they  are  gen- 
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erally  ahle  to  reserve  a  large  surplus  and  erect 
subBtantial  banking  houses.  Among  the  es- 
penments  in  finance  attempted  during  the 
years  of  prosperity  preceding  1857,  were  the 
organization  of  "joint-stock  savings  banks" 
and  "  savings  hanks  and  building  associations." 
The  first  had  a  subscribed  capital,  of  which* 
nanallj  nnt  over  10  per  cent,  was  paid  in,  os- 
tensibly as  a  guaranty  to  depositors,  bat  really 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
jnont  to  the  corporators.  The  deposits  were 
used  in  the  most  apparently  profitable  specu- 
lations which  offered,  whether  they  were  fancy 
stocks,  mercantile  paper  at  large  discount,  rail- 
road stocks,  bonds,  or  real  estate  investments ; 
and  while  6  per  cent,  was  paid  to  the  deposi- 
tors, the  stockholders  gained  handsome  profits 
on  their  stock.  When  reverses  came,  however, 
the  depositor  was  sure  to  suffer.  The  second 
class  of  institntioaa  received  monthly  deposits 
of  a  small  percentage  toward  a  capital  to  be 
made  up  in  full  wiUiin  5  or  6  years,  and  lent 
the  money  thus  received  to  their  depositors  in 
sums  of  from  |300  to  13,000  at  simple  interest 
and  a  very  heavy  bonus,  paid  quarterly  or  semi- 
annually, and  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  of  a 
house  and  lot  which  it  was  to  be  used  to  com- 
plete.' If  the  depositor  did  not  take  a  loan,  his 
profits  on  the  deposit  were  largo ;  if  he  did,  the 
bonus  pmd  for  the  loan  made  his  interest  usually 
from  18  to  36  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  insti- 
tutions are  now  generally  closed  by  the  repeal 
of  their  organic  law. — There  are  no  available 
statistics  of  the  number  of  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  they  are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
northern  than  In  the  southern  states.  In  the 
state  of  New  York  there  were  on  Jan.  1,  1861, 
f3of  these  institutions,  with  310,693  depositors, 
and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  i67,46O,80T.  Of 
these,  35  were  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
with  255,485  depositors  and  $55,780,572  on  de- 
posit. Tie  following  table  shows  the  increase 
in  the  business  of  these  institutions  in  6  years ; 
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In  1880  these  banks  had  a  money  surplus  of 
$3,553,085.  The  deposits  of  two  of  the  New 
York?avingsbftnk8{the  Bowery  and  the  "bank 
for  savings")  were  each  over  $10,000,000,  and  of 
the  seamen's  bank  nearly  $9,000,000.  In  the 
same  year  the  86  savii^s  banks  of  Maasaohu- 
setts  had  205.409  depositors  and  $39,424,419  on 
deposit ;  the  average  interest  for  the  year  -was 
6.01  per  cent.,  and  for  the  last  5  years  6.62 
per  cent. ;  $8,654,264  was  lent  on  personal  se- 
curity, and  the  remainder  invested  in  mort- 
gages, real  estate,  county,  town,  state,  and  U.  8. 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  bank  and  railroad  stook, 
Connecticut  had  64  savings  banks,  with  88,925 
depositors  and  $18,183  821  on  deposit;  $1,317,- 
103  was  invested  in  personal  securities,  the  re- 
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mainder  in  real  estate  mortgages,  U.  8.  and 
state  stocks  and  bonds,  and  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds.  Vermont  had  12  savings  banks,  with 
$1,145,268.  New  Hampshire  had  26,  with 
$4,860,025  ou  deposit,  and  $307,491  surplus. 
Bhode  Island  had  21  banks  for  savings,  with 
31,888  depositors  and  $7,765,771  on  deposit. 
There  was  thus  in  1860  an  aggregate  of 
$189,000,000  deposited  In  these  institutions  in 
New  York  and  5  of  the  New  England  states. 
~ In  France  the  first  savings  bank,  that  of 
Paris,  was  incorporated  in  1818;  one  was  es- 
tablished in  Bordeaui  in  1819,  and  one  in  Mar- 
seilles in  1821.  In  1856  there  were  363  banks, 
-with  936,188  depositors,  and  273,182,542  francs 
on  deposit.  The  nsualnet  rate  of  interest  is  8| 
per  cent. ;  in  a  few  cases  it  is  3  J.  No  sum  less 
than  a  franc  can  be  received ;  nor  can  any  in- 
dividual deposit  more  than  $60  in  one  week,  or 
more  than  $200  in  the  whole  unless  he  is  a  sol- 
dier or  sailor.  Ail  moneys  received,  except  a 
sufficient  sum  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
bank  to  the  next  receipt  day,  are  pMd  over 
within  34  hours  to  the  ea-me  de»  dipoU  for 
investment  in  the  government  securities.  A 
fortnight's  notice  is  required  for  withdrawals ; 
accounts  not  claimed  or  operated  on  during  30 
years  pass  to  the  government.  Inspectors  are 
appointed  by  government,  who  examine  the 
affairs  of  each  bank  critically  every  8  months, 
and  report  both  to  the  minister  of  finance  and 
the  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce. — In 
Switzerland  savings  banks  date  from  1787.  In 
1852  there  were  167  banks,  181,173  depositors, 
and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $11,650,170. 
The  investments  are  mostly  in  mortgages  on 
real  estate  and  discounts  of  mercantile  bills. — 
In  Prussia  the  first  savings  bank  was  that  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1818.  In  1851  there  were 
315,  with  278,147  depositors,  and  18,119,851 
rix  dollars  on  deposit.  The  rate  of  interest  va- 
ried; in  38  banks  it  was  3J  per  cent.;  in 
36,  3  per  cent. ;  in  152,  8J  per  cent. ;  and  in 
6  it  ranged  from  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  mini- 
mum deposit  is  5  SilbergToavhffa  (about  12 
cents),  and  the  maximum  10  thalers  ($7.50)  in 
any  one  month,  and  100  thalers  ($75)  in  alL 
In  Berlin  the  depositors  were  in  1861  as  1  to  11 
of  the  whole  population.  In  Austria  and  Han- 
over the  number  of  savings  banks  is  small,  and 
the  depositors  are  not  more  than  1  in  43  to  the 
population.  In  Bavaria  and  Sasony  they  are 
more  numerous.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main 
they  are  I  in  11 ;  in  Hamburg,  1  in  7.4;  in  AI- 
tona,  1  in  2.6.  In  the  remainder  of  Europe, 
except  Italy,  there  are  as  yet  few  of  these  in- 
stitutions, though  in  some  of  the  states  their 
advantages  are  beginning  to  be  understood. 
In  Italy,  especially  in  Sardinia  and  Lombardy, 
the  fosse  di  riaparmi,  though  in  name  savings 
banks,  yet  are  intended  for  and  receive  the  de- 
posits of  the  higher  classes  rather  than  of  those 
who  are  their  usual  patrons  in  other  countries. 
SAVONA,  a  fortified  town  of  N.  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Genoa,  situated  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  20  m.  S.  W.  from 
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tbe  city  of  that  name ;  pop.  in  1S59,  18,859,  became  too  strong   for   him.      The  ridicula 

The  cathedral  contains  many  flhe  paintings,  caused  hy  the  fdlure  of  the  ordeal  by  Are  that 

basso-rilievos,  and  sonlptures.    There  ai'e  maun-  he  had  proposed  added  to  his  disoomfitm*. 

factories  of  silk  goods,  iron,  and  earthenware.  Condemned  to  banishment,  he  shut  himself  up 

The  town  bad  formerly  two  harbors,  but  the  in  his  convent  of  San  Marco ;  he  was  attacked 

Genoese  from  jealousy  partially  filled  the  best  in  that  asylum;  a.  violent  contest  ensued,  blood 

one  in  1526,  and  only  small  vessels  can  now  was  shod,  and  finally  to  save  the  convent  he 

enter  tbe  port.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  gave  himself  np  to  the  commissaries  of  the 

on  in  fruit,  wine,  and  silk.  Florentine  council.     The  pope  demanded  that 

SAVONAROLA,  Gieolamo,  an  Italian  monk  Savonarola  and  bis  two  companions,  Domenico 

and  reformer,  born  in  Ferrara,  Sept.  31,  1463,  Buonvioini  and  Silvestro  Maruffl,  should  be 

esecuted  in  Florence,  May  23, 1498,     His  early  sent  to  Rome  for  punishment.     This  the  Plor- 

education  was  directed  to  the  medical  profes-  entice  council  refused,  bnt  allowed  the  two 

eioD,  but  at  the  age  of  17  he  entered  a  Domini-  papal  delegates  to  share  in  the  trial.    The  pris- 

oan  convent  at  Boli^na,  and  after  suitable  prep-  oners  were  sentenced  to  death  and  hanged, 

aration  was  sent  to  preach  in  several  cities  of  and  their  bodies  afterward  burned  by  the  ex- 

Lomhardy,  in  Ferrara,  and  iinally  in  Florence,  ecutioner. — Savonarola  left  numerous  ascetic 

whither  his  reputation  for  wisdom,  eloquence,  and    political    writings,    and   some    religions 

and  sanctity  had  preceded  him.    It  was  said  poems  of  no  great  merit.    In  bis  "  Triumph  of 

that  in  a  voyage  down  the  Po,  while  travelling  tbe  Cross"  he  strives  to  show  the  truths  of 

from  Mantua  to  Ferjrara,  11  of  the  boatm.en  had  religion   by  philosophical   argnmenta,   and   to 

beenconvertedbyhim.  Public  expectation  was  brin^  the  natural  and  supernatural  together, 

high,  but  was  sadly  disappointed  by  the  diminn-  In  his  treatise  on  "The  Mviwon  and  Utility  of 

tivesize  of  the  new  preacher  and  tbe  awkward  the  Sciences,"  he  rgects  all  pagan  authors,  and 

gestures,  the  violence  of  manner,  and  tbe  pro-  would  substitute  for  these  the  study  of  ilie 

fusion  of  imagery  that  ohai-aeterized  his  dis-  fathers.    Though  he  denied  the  infallibility  of 

course.    He  was  first  ridiculed  and  then  neg-  the  pope  and  inveighed  against  tbe  sins  of  the 

lected;  and  in  di^ust  he  retired  to  Bologna,  monks  and  clergy,  he  professed  loyalty  to  the 

where  for  a  time  he  gave  himself  to  teaching  church,  and  was  steict  in  tbe  observance  of  its 

mathematics  and  physical  science.    Recalled  in  forms.    His  complete  works  were  published  at 

1489  to  Florence  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  his  Lyons  (8  vols.,  16S3-'40),  and  portions  of  them 

sermons  were  listened  to  with  eagerness.    He  liave  been  ti'anslated  into  varions  languages, 

became  reader  and  afterward  prior  in  the  eon-  His  life  has  been  often  written ;    one  of  the 

vent  of  San  Marco,  the  strictest  in  Florence  of  latest  and  best  biographies  is  by  F.  T,  Perrens 

the  Dominican  order.    He  preached  incessant-  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1854),  who  has  investigated  the 

ly,  thundering  with  terrible  vehemence  against  whole  subject  from  new  and  original  sources, 

IJie  sins  and  corruptions  both  of  court  and  peo-  and  has  disproved  many  of  the  f^se  statements 

pie,  and  threatening  the  most  fearful  penaltJes,  of  previous  biographers.    A  still  more  recent 

His  influence  with  the  Florentines  became  that  biography,  with  many  documents  not  before 

of  a  dictator.    Peter  II.,  the  successor  of  Lo-  published,  is  that  byPasquale  Villari  (London, 

renzo,  vainly  sought  to  silence  him  by  presents,  1861), 

and  the  profligate  Pope  Alexander  Vl,  by  the  SAVOY  (Lat.  Sahaudta  ;  Ital.  S<mojct ;  Fr. 
offer  of  a  place  in  tbe  sacred  college.  He  re-  Savoie),  formerly  a  duchy  and  one  of  the  Sar- 
jected  the  offers  with  contempt,  and  declared  dinian  states,  now  a  part  of  France,  to  which 
that  "  he  wished  no  red  hat  but  one  reddened  it  was  annexed  in  1880,  situated  between  lat, 
with  hisown  blood,  the  hat  given  to  thesaints,"  45°  4' and  46°  34'  N.,  and  long.  6°  87'  and  7° 
The  expulsion  of  Peter  II.  by  tbe  Florentines  6'  E, ;  area,  4,197  sq,  m. ;  pop,  in  1856,  581^ 
gave  still  wider  scope  to  the  daring  monk's  ac-  838.  Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  is  92  m.  and  its 
tivity.  He  became  a  political  as  well  as  areli-  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W,  75  m.  It  is 
giousleader,  vindicated  therightsoftherepublic  bounded  N",  by  the  canton  and  lake  of  Geneva; 
against  foreign  aggressions,  and  proposed  for  W.  by  the  department  of  Ain,  from  which  it  ia 
the  state  a  species  of  theocratic  constitution,  by  separated  by  the  Rh6ne ;  8.  W.  by  the  depart- 
wbich  Christ  should  be  king,  and  the  monas-  ments  of  Is6re  and  Hautes-Alpes,  being  divided 
tic  mles  the  general  model  of  civil  order.  He  fromtbeformerhytheGuiers,a1xibutaryof  tbe 
proclaimed  war  upon  all  amusements,  proposed  Eh6ne,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Maurienne 
a  rigid  scrutiny  of  morals,  and  even  demanded  ridge,  an  offset  of  tbe  Oottian  Alps ;  and  8,  E. 
the  removal  of  the  pope.  A  sentence  of  ex-  and  E.  by  the  Oottian,  Graian,  and  Pennine  Alps, 
communication  fulminated  against  him,  which  with  their  ramifications  projecting  toward  the 
he  disregarded,  only  increased  his  popularity,  lake  of  Geneva,  which  separate  it  from  Pied- 
Supported  by  a  number  of  powerful  friends,  be  mont  and  the  canton  of  Vaiais.  This  winding 
continued  his  harangues,  organized  processions,  range  contains  tbe  loftiest  peaks  and  most  mag- 
and  held  public  autoa  dafi^  in  which  beauti-  nificent  glaciers  in  the  whole  Alpine  system, 
ful  and  licentious  works  of  art  were  destroyed.  Among  the  fonner  are  Monts  Blanc,  Maledet- 
But  after  a  time,  the  combination  of  some  pow-  to,  Buet,  IsSran,  the  Little  St,  Bernard,  An- 
erfol  families  with  the  pope  and  the  Francis-  vert,  and  Tabor ;  and  among  the  latter  IsSran, 
caas,  upon  whom  he  bad  been  especially  severe,  Clou,  and  Chamouni.      The  country  is  inter- 
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sected  by  eeTeral  of  its  offsets,  viz. ;  the  Alpa  culture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  manTifaotures  are 
of  Savoy,  branching  from  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  beginDing  to  thrive;  there  are  40  founderies 
and  covering,  with  their  ramifloations,  moat  of  and  iron  works,  several  linen,  cotton,  and  wool- 
the  central  and  western  districts ;  the  Savoisiaa  ien  manufactories,  paper  milla,  tanneries,  brew- 
and  Valaisiatt  ridge,  extending  ftom  the  Pen-  erics,  and  distilleries.  Edueation  is  in  a  proa- 
nine  Alps  8.  of  &&  lake  of  Geneva;  and  La  perous  condition, nearlyeverycoromimehaving 
Vanoire,  which  diverges  from  Itont  lafiran  at  least  one  primary  school,  and  both  primary 
and  describes  a  onrve  toward  the  W.  8.  W.  and  secondary  schools  being  free.  There  are 
The  streams  which  drain  the  namerous  valleys  several  flourishing  colleges. — This  country  be- 
lying between  these  ridgea  generally  rise  ia  longed  originally  to  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was 
tlie  main  chain  in  the  east,  and  flow  directly  inhabited  by  the  Allobroges,  Centrones,  Nantu- 
or  indirectly  into  the  Eh6ne;  the  Dranse,  ates,i&o.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed  the  prov- 
which  flows  northwai'd  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  inces  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps.  In  the 
the  Arve,  Oheran,  Isfire,  and  Arc,  an  affluent  of  6th  century  it  was  invaded  by  the  Burguudiana, 
the  preceding,  flowing  westwaiii,  are  the  most  subsequently  became  subject  to  the  Pranks,  was 
important.  Beside  the  great  lake  on  the  N.,  included  in  the  Carlovingian  empire,  and  on  its 
Savoy  possesses  those  of  Bourget,  Anmeoy,  dissolutionin887wasgrantedby thedietof  Tri- 
Morion,  Haute-Luce,  and  Mont  Oenis,  which,  bur  to  Rudolph,  king  of  Tran^jnrane  Burgundy, 
though  much  smaller,  are  soareely  less  piotur-  Becoming  afterwai'd  a  part  of  the  German  era- 
esque,  and  the  subteiraneoua  lakes  in  the  cave  pire,  it  was  erected  into  a  county  by  the  em- 
of  Bauge,  Mineral  springs  are  abundant;  peror  Conrad  IL  in  103T,  and  continued  to  be 
those  of  Aix,  St.  Gervtda,  and  Evian  are  the  ruled  bf  the  house  thus  founded  until  1860 
most  famons ;  and  there  are  carious  intermit-  (see  Savoy,  House  of),  when  by  the  treaty  of 
tent  springs  at  Pigros  and  Haute-Combe.  Gold  Tnria  (March  24)  it  was  ceded  to  France,  on 
has  been  found  in  the  sandsof  some  of  the  riv-  conditaon  that  the  inhabitants  should  approve 
ei^.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  wrought  of  the  transfer.  The  vote  was  taken  April  15 
at  JIaco,  Pesey,  and  St,  Jean  de  Maurienne ;  and  16,  and  showed  a  large  m^ority  for  the 
and  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  lignite,  annexation;  in  accordance  with  which  the 
anthracite,  and  bituminous  ooai,  and  quarries  treaty  of  cession  was  ofScially  promulgated 
of  marble,  granite,  slate,  jasper,  and  porphyry.  June  12,  and  the  delegates  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  mounttun  forests  furnish  good  timber  for  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  Very 
ship  building  and  other  purposes.  The  extent  little  change  has  taken  place  in  its  adnainistra- 
of  arable  land  is  not  considerable,  but  every  tivo  organization ;  the  two  general  intendencies 
acre  of  it  is  cultivated ;  beside  tiie  valleys,  of  OhambSry  and  Anneey,  the  former  includ- 
which  present  an  uninterrupted  succession,  of  ing  the  provinces  of  OhMobSry,  Upper  Savoy, 
cultivated  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens,  the  Maurienne,  and  Tarantmse,  the  latter  those  of 
steepest  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  made  Anneey,  Faucigny,  and  Ohablais,  have  become 
productive;  terraces  are  constructed,  mould  respectively  the  depari;menta  of  Savoy  and  Up- 
and  manure  are  carried  up  from  below,  and  per  Savoy.  The  former  consists  of  the  S.  part 
the  soil  is  irrigated  by  means  of  reservoirs  on  oftheduohy;  area,  3,425  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1856, 
the  summits.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  hemp,  313,891 ;  chief  town,  Ohamhery,  The  latter 
and  fruits  are  extensively  oaltivated ;  and  there  occupies  the  N.  part,  and  ia  washed  by  the  lake 
is  even  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  exportation,  of  Geneva;  area,  1,773  Bq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
Ohestnntsserve  asasuhatitateforbreadamong  267,942;  chief  town,  Anneey.  There  ia  an 
the  poorer  people.  Vines  thrive  on  the  sunny  archbishopric  of  Ohambery,  with  3  bishoprics  at 
side  of  hills,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  glaciers ;  Moutiers,  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne,  and  Anneey. 
and  the  wines  which  they  produce  are  of  good  SAVOY,  House  or,  a  sovereign  family  of 
quality.  Mulberry  and  wmnnt  trees  are  cnlti-  Italy,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  altogether  the 
vated,the  nuts  of  the  latteryielding  oil.  Uura-  oldest,  of  the  reigning  dynasties  of  Europe, 
bera  of  cattle  are  reared  and  exported  to  Pied-  According  to  tradition,  the  founder  of  thia 
mont  and  Lombardy.  The  rivera  teem  with  family  was  Umberto  Blancamano  (Humbert 
every  kind  of  fish,  and  the  streams  and  lake  at  White  Hand),  the  reputed  offspring  of  some 
the  foot  of  Mont  Oenis,  the  Ch^ran,  and  the  powerful  Italian  or  ISurgundian  prince,  who, 
Guiers  are  famous  for  trout.  The  climate,  in  reward  for  valuable  services,  received  in 
though  variable,  ia  healthy  and  mild;  the  cold  1027  from  Eudolph  IIL,  king  of  Tran^juran© 
is  severe  only  on  the  mountdns.  The  inhabi-  Burgundy,  the  counties  of  Savoy  and  Mauri- 
tants,  in  manners,  language,  and  sympathies,  enne,  with  the  title  of  count,  and  from  Conrad 
have  always  been  essentially  French,  They  11.  of  Germany  part  of  Paucigny,  Lower  Chap 
are  kind,  honest,  hospitable,  and  intelligent  blais,  and  the  valley  of  Aosta.  His  nephew, 
fond  of  their  country,  and  loath  to  leave  it  per-  Amadous  II.  (1060-'80),  in  right  of  liis  mother 
manently,  though  as  many  as  80,000  of  them  Adelwde,  heiress  to  the  marquisate  of  Susa, 
find  employment  daring  the  winters  in  Fi'ance,  added  nearly  the  whole  of  Piedmont  to  the 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  minority,  above  named  possessions.  Humbert  II..  son  of 
if  not  the  whole  of  those  who  do  not  emigrfite  Amadeua  (1080-IlOS),  extended  his  dominion 
are  land  owners,  the  soil  being  generally  dis-  over  Tarantaise,  Vatid,  Upper  Chablais,  and 
tributed  in  very  small  parcels.    Although  agri-  part  of  Valais.     Thomas  L,  great-grandson 
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of  Hnmbert  (1188-1283),  s\ippoTted  Frederic  I.(Wra-'82),auTnamed  tliellimter.  Being  still 
II.  in  Lis  eontest  with  the  popes,  received  aa  fl  child  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was 
a  reward  the  title  of  iinperial  vicar  for  Pied-  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
mont,  and  in  1232  made  Chainbei7  his  capital.  Yolande,  who  had  to  protect  his  crown  against 
Aniadeus  IV.  (1233-'58)  was  Ulfe  his  father  the  ambitions  designs  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Thomas  3  faithful  adherent  of  the  emperor.  Burgundy  and  Louis  51.  of  France.  Philibert 
compelled  the  city  of  Turin  to  acknowledge  died  during  his  minority,  leaving  the  dukedom 
him  as  lord,  and  finally  ceded  Piedmont  to  one  to  his  brother  Oharles  I.  (1482— '9),  the  first 
of  his  brothers,  Thomas,  who  was  already  prince  of  his  house  who  styled  himself  king 
count  of  Kaurienne.  Another  brother,  Peter  of  Ojpms.  He  conquered  the  marquisate  of 
(12e3-'8),  before  coming  to  the  throne,  for  B  Saluzzo.  His  son,  Charles  II.,  died  a  child  in 
years  served  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  be-  1496,  and  the  crown  devolved  npon  Philip  I., 
stowed  upon  him  the  earldoms  of  Eichmond  second  son  of  Louis  I.,  who  reigned  but  a  few 
and  Essex;  he  won  the  snmame  of  Oharie-  months.  Philibert  II.,  the  Fair  (1497-1504), 
magne  the  Little,  inherited  the  district  of  Ge-  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  was  tie  husband  of 
neva,  and  forced  back  into  submission  Turin,  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
which  had  rebelled.  His  nephew,  Amadeus  Masimilian  I,  and  regent  of  the  Ketherlands, 
V.  the  Great  (1285-1823),  assisted  Philip  the  who  on  his  prematm^e  death  erected  in  his 
Fair  of  France  in  his  war  against  Flanders,  honor  a  magnificent  mausolenm  in  the  ebureh 
was  the  negotiator  of  a  peace  between  Franco  of  Brou.  Oharles  III.,  Phdibert's  brother  and 
and  England,  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry  successor  (1504r-'53),  suffered  severely  from  the 
VII.  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  received  from  wars  between  King  Francis  I.  and  the  empe- 
him  the  lordships  of  Asti  and  Ivrea,  and  added  ror  Charles  V. ;  after  losing  Valais  and  Geneva, 
Lower  Faucigny  to  his  possessions.  Amadens  which  joined  tie  Swiss  confederation  in  1538, 
TL,  grandson  of  the  preceding  (1343-'83),  sur-  and  the  canton  of  Vand,  which  the  Bernese 
named  the  Green  Count  from  tie  color  of  his  took  possession  of  ia  1636,  he  was  finally  de- 
armor  at  a  certain  tournament,  married  Bonne  prived  of  the  remainder  of  his  dominions  by 
of  Bourbon,  a  cousin  of  King  John  of  France,  the  king  of  France ;  these  were  afterward  re- 
foaght  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  emperor  John  stored  to  his  illnstrions  son  Emanuel  Philibert, 
Patoologos  against  the  Bulgarians  and  the  styled  the  Iron  Head,  and  "  the  prince  with  a 
Turks,  accompanied  the  pretender  Louis  of  An-  hundred  eyes."  He  was  bom  July  8, 1528,  and 
jon  in  his  expedition  to  Naples,  and  annexed  when  seareely  20  years  old  entered  the  service 
the  lordships  of  Gex,  Valromey,  Coni,  and  of  Charles  V.  and  distingnished  himself  in 
Oherasco  to  his  dominions.  His  son,  Amndeus  Flanders.  In  1562  he  made  a  fruitless  at- 
VH.,  the  Bed  Count  (1383-'S1),  wrested  Nice  tempt  to  reconquer  his  duchy.  In  the  follow- 
and  Vintimiglia  from  the  count  of  Provence,  ing  year,  although  only  25  years  of  age,  he  was 
His  grandson,  Amadeus  V  III.  (1391-14B1),  re-  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Spanish 
ceived  from  the  emperor  Sigismnnd  in  1416  army  in  Flanders,  defeated  the  great  constable 
the  title  of  duke.  He  purchased  the  county  Montmorency  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
of  Geneva,  acquired  Bugoy  and  Vercelli,  and  Aug.  10, 1557,  and  was  only  stopped  in  his 
reannezed  Piedmont,_  which  had  been  for  over  career  of  ctinqnest  by  the  duke  of  Guise.  His 
a  century  and  a  half  in  the  hands  of  a  younger  services  in  war  had  given  him  such  influence 
branidi  of  the  family.  He  gave  a  code  of  laws  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Cateau- 
to  his  states,  and  established  the  order  of  OambrSsis,  April  3,  1559,  he  married  Margaret 
knights  of  St.  Maurice.  In  1484  he  resigned  of  France,  sister  of  Henry  II.,  and  received 
in  fevor  of  Lis  son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the  back  that  part  of  his  ancestral  dominions  that 
convent  of  Eipaille.  Chosen  pope  by  a  schis-  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  with  the  ex- 
matioal  faction  in  1439,  he  assumed  the  came  ception  of  a  few  towns  and  strongholds,  most 
of  Felix  v.,  and  held  his  ground  against  his  of  which  wore  afterward  restored  by  the  treaty 
rivals  EngeniuB  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  until  of  Bloisin  1562.  Two  years  later  he  regained 
1440,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  and  most  of  what  had  been  taken  from  his  father 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  liis  convent,  re-  by  the  Valesians  and  the  Bernese.  In  1574 
taining  only  tie  title  of  cardinal,  Louis,  who  he  had  entirely  reconstnicted  the  old  duchy, 
on  his  father's  abdication  had  governed  the  and  afterward  added  to  it  the  principality  of 
duchy  at  first  as  regent,  assumed  the  title  of  Oneglia  and  the  county  of  Tenda,  and  even 
duke  in  1440,  married  Charlotte,  the  daughter  aimed  at  wresting  Dauphin^  from  France,  but 
of  the  king  of  Cyprus,  from  whom  this  title  in-  his  plans  were  frustrated.  On  the  extinction 
nred  to  his  family,  and  gave  his  own  daughter  of  me  family  of  Aviz,  he  presented  his  claims 
Charlotte  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  France  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  grandson  on  the 
{afterward  Louis  XL),  whom  he  supported  mother's  side  of  Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  but 
against  his  rebellious  vassals.  His  son,  Ama-  yielded  his  pretensions  to  Philip  II.  ot  Spain. 
deus  IX.  (1465-'72),  left  the  reins  of  power  to  In  1560,  under  compulsion  of  the  courts  of 
his  wife,  Yolaade,  sister  of  King  Louis  SI.,  Eome,  Spain,  and  France,  he  persecuted  the 
and  his  brother  Philip  of  Bresse,  and  led  such  "Waldenses,  who  were  numerous  in  his  domin- 
a  religious  life  that  he  was  beatified  by  the  ions;  but  they  ofiered  such  energetic  resistance 
ohur(£.  He  was  aueceeded  by  his  son,  PhiJibert  that,  after  his  troops  had  been  routed  in  sev- 
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eral  encounters,  te  grattted  them  the  free  ex-  promise,  he  allied  himself  witK  the  Iionae  of 
eroiae  of  their  religion,  Jnne  5,  1561.  Thence-  Austria  hy  the  treaty  of  Turin,  Oct.  25,  1703, 
forth  he  gave  particular  attention  to  agrioul-  lost  in  succession  Veroelli,  Susa,  Ivrea,  and 
ture,  industry,  and  trade,  and  the  condition  of  the  fortreaa  of  Bard,  which  were  talten  by  tha 
his  duchy  materially  improved.  He  established  duke  of  Vend6me,  and  was  ohliged  to  retire  to 
the  uniTeraity  of  Moiidoyi,  and  restored  the  Genoa.  His  fortunea  were  retrieved  hy  the 
knightly  order  of  St.  Maurice  (15T3),  which  he  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Sayoy  under  the 
united  to  that  of  8t.  Lazarus.  He  died  Aug.  walls  of  Turin,  Sept.  7,  1706;  and  he  not  only 
80,  1580.  He  left  a  "Military  Diary,"  which  recovered  his  possessions,  hut  was  enabled  to 
has  been  found  in  the  archives  at  Turin. —  invade  Provence.  His  progress  was  checked 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  surnamed  the  Great  ^1580  before  Toulon  by  Marshal  Tess6  in  If  07 ;  and 
-1630), eviucedagood  dealof  unruly  ambition,  in  the  foEowing  year  he  was  driven  from 
ConnectedwithSpainbybismarriagewithOath-  Dauphin^  by  MarBhal  Yillars.  In  1709  he 
arine,  daughter  of  Philip  U.,  he  took  advantage  gave  up  his  alliance  with  Austria,  and  re- 
of  the  civil  troubles  of  France  to  reconquer  the  mained  neutral  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  which  had  not  been  re-  treaty  of  Utrecht  (171S)  added  to  his  posses- 
stored  to  his  father,  and  received  from  the  league  sions  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  Sicily, 
in  1590  the  title  of  count  of  Provence.  But  a  which  conferred  upon  him  the  tide  of  king, 
few  years  later  Henry  IV.  invaded  Savoy  and  Ho  had  thus  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
Piedmont,  and  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  tion ;  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  had  held  a 
territories  of  Bugey,  Valroraey,  and  Ges.  to  county  for  383  years  {1037  to  1416),  and  a 
France.  His  younger  brother,  Thomas  Franeis,  duchy  for  397  years  (1416  to  1713),  now  rank- 
was  the  head  of  the  branch  of  Savoy-Carignan.  ed  among  the  y  1  dyn  t  In  1720  he  waa 
Charles  Emanuel's  son  and  successor,  Victor  obliged  to  ex  h  g  b  ly  f  Sardinia;  but, 
Amadeus  I.  (1630-37),  made  war  against  his  although  atfi  tth  b  gmild  not  seem  ad- 
brother-in-law,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  was  vantageous,  it  ]  ed  b  fi  al  in  the  end,  on 
obliged  to  sign  a  disastrous  peace  at  Oherasco  in  account  of  th  p  m  y  t  the  latter  to  the 
1631.  Allying  himself  with  his  former  oppo-  continental  dm  t  th  9  house.  (See 
nent  against  Austria,  he  had  two  successful  en-  Sabdinian  St         ) 

gagements  with  the  marquis  of  Leganez  at  Tor-  SAW,  anin  tr  m    t         lly  made  of  a  steel 

naventoin  1636  and  Montcfaaldoneinl637.   He  plate  with  teeth  along  its  edge,  used  for  cutting 

was  succeeded  by  Ms  two  sons,  Francis  Hya-  through  wood,  ivory,  stone,  &c.     The  ancient 

cinth,  who  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  monOis,  Egyptians  made  use  of  saws  of  bronze,  and  ap- 

and    Charles   Emanuel    H.    (1088-75),    who  plied  them  to  cutting  out  planks  from  lo^ 

proved  a  fwthful  ally  to  France,  and  at  home  The  saws  were  single-handed  like  those  now 

a  patron  of  arts  and  commerce.     Under  hia  used  by  carpenters,  and  the  log  to  bo  cut  by 

reign,  the  "  road  of  the  grotto"  was  construct-  them  was  placed  on  end  and  firmly  secured  to 

ed  over  Mont  des  fiehelles,  and  the  new  city  posts  set  in  the  ground.    The  inventor  of  the 

and   royal   palace  at  Turin  were   built.     The  saw  was  deified  by  the  Greeks,  and  called  by 

fortunes  of  this  house  had  been  at  a  standstill  some  Tains  and  by  others  Perdis.    The  jaw 

for  nearly  a  century,  when  Victor  Amadeus  boneof  a  snake  widi  its  teeth,  or  the  back  bono 

II.  ascended  the  ducal  throne  (1675).    Bom  in  of  a  fish,  according  to  different  ancient  authors, 

1665,  he  was  but  10  years  old  when  his  father  suggested  the  idea  of  the  saw.     The  saws  of 

Charles  Emanuel  died;  and  the  regency  waa  the  Grecian   carpenters   were  made   like   the 

held  by  his  mother,  Mary  of  Nemours.   In  1684  straight  frame  saws  of  modem  times,  the  blade 

he  married  Anne  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  set  across  the  middle  of  the  frame  with  the 

SIV.,   but  adhered   to   the   league   of  Augs-  teeth   perpendicular  to  its  plane.     The  block 

burg  against  that  prince.    Hia  dominions  were  of  wood  to  he  sawn  was  clamped  down  upon  a 

invaded  by  Marshal  Catinat  in  1690;  and  he  bench,  and  tbeworkmenatoodonoppositesides 

lost  the  battle  of  Stafiarde,  and  saw  Savoy  and  of  this,  one  at  each  end  of  the  saw. — Saws  are 

the  larger  part  of  Piedmont  subjugated  by  the  made  of  various  forma  and  sines,  according  to 

French.    Through  the  assistance  of  the  irape-  the  special  purpose  they  are  designed  to  serve, 

rialista,  he  held  his  ground  for  about  8  years;  The  older  forms  are  straight  strips  of  steel, 

but  having  been  defeated  again  at  Marsaille,  either  set  in  a  frame,  or  simply  provided  with 

Oct.  4,  1693,  he  signed  with  Louis  XIV.  the  handles  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  moved  forward 

peace  of  Turin  (1696),  which  was  the  prelirai-  and  back  by  two  persons ;  or  the  plate  is  made 

narj-  to  the  general  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  stiff  enough   for  a  single  handle  to  answer, 

He  recovered  all  his  possessions,  and  entered  when  it  is  worked  by  one  person  holding  it  in 

into  close  family  alliance  with  his  former  ene-  one  hand,    In  modern  times  saw  blades  are 

my;  two  of  his  daughters,  Adelaide  and  Louise  often  circular,  the  teeth  being  made  around 

Gabrielle,  married  respectively  Louia,  duke  of  the  edge  and  cutting  one  after  another  as  the 

Burgundy,  and  Phihp,  duke  of  Anjou,  after-  saw  revolves  constantly  in  the  same  direction, 

ward  king  of  Spain,  grandsons  of  King  Louis  — Steel  plates  intended  for  large  saws  are  pre- 

XIV.    At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the  pared  from  ingots  cai-efully  made  to  secure  uni- 

Spanish  succesMon  he  sided  with  Louis  SIV.  form  quaKty,  and  after  being  rolled  they  are 

and  his  son-in-law;   but,  bribed  by  brilliant  slit  into  the  shapes  for  the  different  saws.    The 
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i  for  the  teeth  is  then,  ground  appear  decidedly  better  to  adopt  the  East  In- 
true,  and  the  teeth  are  cut  by  a  punch  at  a  fly  dian  practice.  Some  large  saws  are  notched  at 
press,  their  diatances  apart  being  regulated  by  a  sharper  angle  than  60°,  and  for  these  special 
agauge.  The  rough  edges  left  by  the  punch,  files  made  for  the-angle  are  used,  and  are  known 
are  liled  down  and  the  teeth  are  sharpeaed.  as  mill-saw  flies.  Teeth  made  at  a  low  pitch 
The  blades  are  next  hardened  and  tempered,  in  large  sawewonld  become  clogged  with  saw- 
They  are  heated  in  ovens  to  a  red  heat,  and  dust  unless  the  space  between  tiiem  were  en- 
then  immersed  horizontally  and  edgewise  into  larged,  and  the  various  forma  in  which  this  is 
a  trough  containing  oil  witli  certain  portions  done  give  distinctive  names  to  the  teeth.  la 
of  melted  tallow,  beeswas,  rosin,  pitch,  &o.  large  mill  saws  and  circular  saws  the  apace  be- 
To  remove  the  escess  of  hardness  they  thns  ac-  tween  the  teeth,  which  may  he  3  or  S  inches, 
quire,  ftft«r  wiping  off  a  portion  of  the  compo-  is  hollowed  out  in  a  carve,  and  the  outline  is 
sition  that  adheres  to  them,  the  blades  are  held  mach  lite  a  fish  hook  in  form,  the  shanli  of  the 
over  a  fire  until  that  which  remains  ignites ;  hook  bending  back  to  make  the  back  of  one 
this  ia  called  "  blazing  off."  The  more  that  ia  tooth,  and  the  point  curving  round  to  form  the 
removed  of  the  composition  before  this  burn-  nnder  side  or  ftice  of  the  next.  All  saws  used 
ing  the  harder  is  the  blade ;  and  thus  its  tern-  for  catting  wood  require  some  provision  against 
per  is  regulated  for  the  kind  of  saw  required,  their  liability  to  become  jammed  and  the  teeth 
To  ^ve  it  nnifonn  density  throughout,  the  clogged  in  the  narrow  passage  they  make  for 
blade  is  next  hammered  over  its  face  upon  an  themselves.  This  is  sometimes  effected  by 
anvil  of  polished  ateei ;  this  is  called  "  planiah-  making  the  blade  thinner  toward  the  back,  but 
ing"  or  "  smithing."  The  nest  process  is  grind-  the  most  effectual  mode  is  in  the  "  set"  fpven 
ing  the  surface  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  to  the  teeth.  In  finishing  the  saw  the  last  pro- 
of the  metal  from  the  teeth  toward  the  hack  cess  is  to  bend  half  the  teeth  a  little  oat  on  one 
edge.  Small  blades  are  held  against  the  stone  side,  and  the  other  half  on  tlie  other  aide.  In 
by  means  of  a  board  laid  upon  them,  and  the  the  eastern  countries  a  gronp  of  a  dozen  teeth 
large  saws  are  auspended  at  each  end.  The  or  thereabout  are  bent  to  one  side,  and  the 
finishing  processes  are  repetitions  of  the  plan-  nest  group  to  the  other ;  but  the  common  ^rac- 
ishing  and  grinding,  together  with  polishing  by  tiee  ia  other  countries  is  to  alternate  the  direo- 
smooth  stones  and  with  emery.— The  teeth  are  tion  with  each  successive  tooth.  The  operation 
variously  shaped  for  different  sawa.  The  most  is  performed  by  the  saw  maker  with  a  small 
simple  are  made  by  angular  notches,  the  angle  hammer,  as  he  holds  the  saw  with  the  teeth 
at  the  apex  of  the  notch  being  of  60°.  This  ia  resting  on  the  rounded  edge  of  a  small  anvil. 
Biost  convenient  for  sharpening,  as  the  com-  Every  other  tooth  on  one  side  having  received 
mon  triangular  or  "  three-sqaaro"  file  is  Just  the  proper  bend,  he  turns  the  saw  over  and 
adapted  to  its  figure;  and  whether  the  cut  continues  the  operation  with  those  on  the  other 
dopes  in  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  blade,  side.  The  same  may  be  done  with  the  saw  set, 
or  is  pitched  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  teeth  which  is  a  bit  of  steel  with  slits  suited  to  the 
pointed  toward  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  different  thicknesses  of  saw  blades.  The  amount 
saw,  this  file  fite  both  sides  of  the  notch  and  of  set  vai-iea  with  the  sort  of  service  the  saw  is 
can  always  he  aaed  for  sharpening  the  teeth,  iatended  for.  The  more  likely  the  material  is 
When  the  teeth  are  made  with  equal  sides,  they  to  clog,  the  wider  must  be  the  spread  of  the 
are  said  to  have  an  upright  pitch ;  and  when  teeth ;  but  if  the  waste  of  the  wood  ia  a  eonaid- 
they  make  a  zigzag  of  alternating  long  and  eration,  and  also  the  greater  labor  involved  ia 
short  lines,  they  are  said  to  be  flat  or  to  have  a  wide  cut,  the  set  should  be  as  little  as  posM- 
eonaiderable  pitch.  The  former  are  adapted  hie,  and  the  friction  may  he  diminished  by  any 
for  crosa-ont  saws,  worked  by  two  men,  one  at  lubricating  substance,  or  by  relieving  the  pres- 
eaohend.  Such  teeth  lack  the  chisel-like  effect  sure  upon  the  saw  with  wedges  following  up 
of  those  of  a  low  pitch,  and  rather  scrape  away  the  eat  it  makes. — Of  the  saws  used  by  carpen- 
the  wood  than  tear  into  it  like  the  latter,  which  ters,  the  most  common  are  the  hand  saw  and 
cat  only  when  the  saw  is  moved  in  the  direc-  fine  hand  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  of  ordi- 
tion  toward  which  the  teeth  point.  Hand  saws  nary  pitch ;  that  is,  one  f^ce  of  each  is  perpen- 
in  the  United  States  and  England  have  the  dicular  to  the  blade.  The  former  is  about  26 
teeth  pointed  from  the  handle ;  in  Asiatic  eoun-  inches  long  beside  the  handle,  and  contdns 
tries  and  in  Greece  they  have  always  been  from  5  to  6  teeth  to  the  inch.  These  saws  are 
made  with  teeth  pointed  the  other  way.  The  ased  for  the  varieties  of  cross  catting,  while 
former  cat  in  pushing,  the  latterin  pulling.  A  for  aawing  with  the  grain,  or  ripping,  special 
straight  cut  upon  a  liae  can  probably  be  made  saws  called  rip  saws  and  half  rip,  with  coarser 
better  by  the  thrusting  cat,  and  in  this  the  saw-  teeth  of  upright  pitch,  or  half  way  between 
dust  is  thrown  out  more  freely ;  but  the  force  this  and  ordinaiy  pitch,  are  employed.  All 
is  certainly  applied  to  better  advantage  as  re-  these  saws  may  cut  to  any  depth,  as  they  pass 
gards  the  saw  in  pulling  it  in  the  lin*  of  its  freeiy  through  the  cut  or  kerf  they  make ;  bat 
gi'eateat  strength  than  in  pushing ;  and  for  very  for  fine  work  and  cuts  not  so  deep  as  the  ordi- 
siendersawsin  which  it  ia  an  object  to  dispense  nary  width  of  a  saw  blade,  a  special  form  is 
with  all  unnecessary  width  and  tliickness,  as  in  adopted  Isnown  aa  the  back  saw,  having  fine 
the  keyhole  and  other  similar  sorts,  it  would  teetii  and  a  thin  blade  which  is  stiffened  by  a 
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strip  of  brsiiss  or  sheet  iron  bent  over  the  back  a  obiael.  The  block  from  which  the  veneer  ia 
edge,  which  it  tightly  grips.  Tliese  are  also  to  be  cut  is  brought  up  against  the  saw  as  it 
Ijnown  as  "parallet  saws  with  baclts,"  and  are  revolves  horizontally,  and  while  it  cuta  under 
much  used  to  saw  off  ends  either  square  or  at  the  thin  slice  it  also  lifts  it  by  the  action  of  the 
an.  angle  of  45°,  the  pieces  to  be  cut  being  wedge-shaped  edge.  From  13  to  18  slices  may 
placed  in  what  is  called  a  sawing  block  or  mi-  tiiuB  be  made  in  each  inch  thickness.  Circular 
tre  bos,  which  is  a  trough  open  at  top  and  at  saws  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  large  diameter 
the  ends  with  vertical  outs  for  the  saw  down  the  named  down  to  even  half  an  inch,  the  latter 
two  opposite  sides,  one  set  square  across  and  being  the  diameter  of  the  small  saws  used  in 
two  others  directed  one  to  the  right  and  the  the  gold  pen  manufaqtare.  Grown  or  cjlin- 
other  to  the  left,  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  drieal  saws  are  used  like  the  trephine  of  the 
side.  For  framing  panel  wort,  cutting  off  surgeon  for  making  annular  cuts  around  a  c«n- 
tenons,  dovetailmg,  &e.,  this  variety  of  saws  is  tral  core,  which  being  removed  leaves  a  cir- 
particnlarly  usefuL  Keyhole  saws  are  long  cular  hole.  The  saw  is  a  thin  tube  of  steel 
and  slender  so  as  to  admit  of  being  easily  tarn-  with  the  teeth  cut  in  the  end.  They  are  adapt- 
ed around  in  making  a  kerf.  For  fine  curved  ed  partaoniarly  for  use  in  the  lathe  and  for  work 
work  the  saw  blades  are  vei7  narrow  and  are  in  thin  material,  as  in  thick  blocks  they  soon 
stretched  in  frames.  At  the  ends  they  are  se-  become  clogged  and  mnst  be  often  taken  out 
cured  to  clamps  which  can  turn  in  the  frame,  to  free  them  from  the  dust.  Brunei  applied 
so  that  the  blades  are  made  to  follow  any  line,  this  form  for  cutting  out  round  blocks  m  hia 
however  crooked.  Of  some,  called  hair  saws,  machine  referred  to  above.  It  is  said  that 
the  webs  or  blades  are  extremely  minute,  their  some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
width  not  exceeding  jV  of  an  inch  and  thick-  tiana  bear  the  marks  of  having  been  hollowed 
ness  not  more  than  -J-  of  this. — Circular  sawa  out  with  tools  of  this  kind,  the  cylindrical  cut 
were  in  use  in  1790,  and  some  forms  employ-  being  iirst  made  with  a  metallic  tube  primed 
ed  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  clock  wheels  ever  with  sand  and  water,  and  the  core  being  then 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hooke.  For  cutting  broken  out.  Tiie  process  was  many  times  re- 
wood  they  were  first  brought  into  important  peated  until  the  cavity  was  made  sufBoiently 
service  in  the  madiines  invented  by  M.  I.  Bru-  large  and  deep.  The  same  method  is  still  prao- 
nel  for  making  ships'  blocks,  and  adopted  by  tised.  The  saws  without  teeth  employed  in  cut- 
the  British  admiralty  board  in  Portsmouth  in  ting  blooks  of  stone  are  described  under  Mak- 
1804.  From  that  time  they  have  continued  in  blb.— The  largest  aaws  in  the  world  for  sawing 
constant  use  and  in  various  forma  for  different  boards  and  plank  are  probably  those  made  ex- 
applications.  The  teeth  out  around  the  edge  pressly  for  the  California  market,  where  they 
of  the  disk  all  point  the  same  way,  and  act  arewantedforthe^gantictimberofthatregion. 
continuously  one  after  another  as  the  saw  At  the  saw  factory  of  Messrs.  E.  Hoe  and  co.,  in 
revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  the  block  is  push-  Hew  York,  circular  saws  are  made  of  80  inches 
ed  against  it.  Saws  of  this  kind  common-  diameter  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  mill 
ly  run  in  a  slit  through  a  table,  upon  which  saws  and  cross  cut  saws  10  feet  in  length.  At 
the  board  or  other  material  to  be  sawed  is  this  establishment  are  produced  nearly  all  the 
placed  and  pushed  on  against  tlie  descending  varieties  of  saws  in  use,  from  circular  saws  of  4 
teeth.  They  are  made  to  revolve  with  great  inches  diameter  up,  and  from  the  common 
rapidity,  and  the  teeth  for  those  intended  to  woodsawyer's  saw  to  the  lai'gest  mill  saws, 
work  in  soft  wood  and  with  the  grain  are  made  Some  of  the  articles  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
well  apart  and  inclined  and  curved  even  to  the  States,  as  also  the  processes  employed.  The 
flsh  hook  form;  they  consequently  tear  into  steel  plates  ai-e  almost  entirely  imported  from 
the  wood  with  great  effect.  For  harder  wood  England ;  some  are  received  also  from  Phila- 
the  teeth  are  made  smaller  and  more  upright,  delphia,  where  their  manufacture  has  been  in- 
Their  diameter  should  correspond  to  the  size  troduced.  The  fli-st  operation  to  which  they 
of  the  pieces  they  are  to  cut,  and  as  a  general  are  subjected  is  cutting  the  teeth,  which  is  ef- 
rule  should  be  4  times  the  average  thickness  of  footed  in  power  presses,  the  die  cutting  out 
the  work.  If  the  kerf  is  so  deep  that  acousid-  with  each  descent  the  whole  tooth,  however 
erable  portion  of  the  npper  semicircle  of  the  large  and  however  thick  the  plate.  The  oiroa- 
saw  is  buried  in  it,  the  friction  is  apt  to  be  too  lar  plate  ia  set  for  receiving  the  stamp  upon  a 
great.  For  cutting  veneers  the  blades  are  made  stand  in  front  of  the  press,  and,  turning  on  its 
as  thin  as  possible  with  due  r^ard  for  strength  centre,  i^  moved  round  after  each  clip  juat  the 
and  stilfness.  One  form  of  veneer  saw  used  in  width  of  the  tooth,  the  space  being  regulated 
1  is  that  of  a.  lens  with  a  very  tliin  saw  by  a  graduated  circle.  Different  presses  are 
[U-ed  around  its  outer  edge  in  segments,  employed  for  the  different  classes  of  saws,  and 
The  Ions  is  from  5  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  ia  furnished  with  a  variety  of  dies  adapted 
is  suspended,  the  convex  side  upward,  at  the  to  the  different  sizes  of  teeth.  After  cutting 
end  of  a  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  its  the  teeth,  the  next  process  is  straightening  the 
centre,  The  saw  segments  which  form  the  plates.  This  ia  done  by  the  universal  method 
outer  edge  of  the  plate  are  flat  on  the  lower  side,  of  striking  them  as  they  are  laid  npon  a  broad 
while  the  npper  surface  is  bevelled  down  to  a  anvil,  the  workman  being  guided  by  frequent 
long  sharp  edge,  the  section  being  like  that  of  sighting  along  the  edges.    The  saws  are  then 
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ready  forgriadiDg  upon  each  face.  For  this  eawainthe UnitedStateaiaprotably fhatfoimd- 
purpose  the  mill  and  other  straight  saws  are  edbj  William  Eowland  in  Phiiadel.phia  in  1803, 
taken  to  the  grinding  room,  where  a  number  and  still  known  as  Rowland's  saw  worka.  This 
of  large  grindstones  are  kept  running.  The  is  the  only  place  in  the  country  where  eaw 
aaw  is  apphed  upon  one  of  these  in  various  di-  plates  are  roOed,  There  are  several  other  saw 
recfionB,  the  workman  pressing  it  down  with  factories  in  the  same  city. — The  earliest  noUoe 
mnch  exertion,  and  oocasionally  gauging  it  to  of  saws  being  run  by  power  is  contained  in  a 
ascertainwhere  it  is  thickest.  To  facilitate  tliis  MS.  of  the  18th  century  in  Paris,  in  which  is  a 
most  laborious  operation  a  novel  apparatus  representationof  the  saw  mill  with  a  self  action 
has  been  recently  introduced,  invented  .by  Mr.  turned  by  a  water  wheel.  The  contrivance  is 
Dodge  of  Cohoea  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  front  of  the  probably  of  much  earher  date,  Bcckmann  finds 
grindstone  is  set,  on  the  same  plane  with  it,  a  evidence  of  saw  mills  worked  by  water  power 
wooden  wheel  of  equal  diameter  and  width  of  in  Augsburg,  Germany,  as  far  back  as  1333, 
face  with  the  grindstone.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  In  the  island  of  Madeira  one  is  said  to  have 
jacket  of  wood,  with  just  space  enough  left  for  been  in  operation  in  1420,  and  the  first  one  in 
tiie  saw  to  slip  round  when  laid  oa  the  face  of  Norway  was  built  in  1530.  In  Holland  they 
the  wheel.  It  is  introduced  endwise  through  were  in  use  more  than  100  years  sooner  than  in 
an  opening  in  tlie  jacket,  and  the  end  slipping  Ei^land ;  and  the  Dutch  funuslied  the  Ei^lish 
into  a  erevice  made  to  receive  it,  the  saw  is  wiUi  lumber.  The  operation  of  one  at  Lyons  is 
drawn  in  and  carried  round,  adapting  Itsolf  to  quaintly  described  in  15B6  by  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
the  curvature.  The  machine  is  then  brought  then  British  ambassador  at  Rome.  The  first  re- 
up  against  the  stone,  tlie  wheel  is  made  to  re-  corded  attempt  to  establish  a  sawmill  in  Great 
volve  in  a  contrary  way  to  the  revolution  of  Britain  was  made  near  London  in  1663  by  a 
the  grindstone,  and.  the  face  of  the  saw  is  nni-  Dutchman ;  but  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
fonSy  ground,  first  on  one  side,  and  then,  being  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  hand  saw- 
turned  over,  on  the  other  also.  The  same  con-  yere.  In  1700  the  advantages  ofiered  by  this 
trivance  is  adapted  to  polishing  by  the  use  of  a  improvement  were  set  before  the  public  by  one 
poHshing  wheel  after  the  griodatone.  Circular  Houghton;  but  no  one  ventured  to  introduce 
saws  before  grinding,  and  occasionally  also  in  it  until  1T6T  or  1768,  when  by  the  deaire  of 
the  course  of  this  process,  are  suspended  on  a  the  society  of  arts  a  saw  mill  was  built  at  Lime- 
ttandrel  and  balanced  in  order  to  indicate  the  house  by  James  Stansfield.  It  was  soon,  how- 
side  which  is  thickest  and  heaviest.  The  ap-  ever,  destroyed  by  the  mob.  In  the  American 
paratus  for  grinding  was  invented  by  Mr.  Hoe,  colonies  the  importance  of  this  expeditious 
and  its  use  is  limited  to  his  fectory.  The  prin-  means  of  obtaining  sawed  lumber  was  gener- 
ciple  is  that  of  the  apparatus  for  grinding  the  ally  felt,  and  efibrts  were  early  made  to  obtain 
lenses  of  telescopes  and  microscopes.  The  saw  the  necessary  machinery  such  as  was  used  ia 
being  eeoared  against  another  upright  plate  is  Holland.  In  1634;  a  saw  mill  was  put  in  opera- 
made  to  revolve  with,  it,  while  the  giindstone,  tion  at  the  falls  of  the  Kscata^iua,  between  Ber- 
Bet  in  a  frame  that  traverses  regularly  back  and  wick  and  the  Cocbeco  branch  of  that  river,  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  saw,  is  made  to  press  thisissupposedtohavebeenthefirstmillofthe 
against  it  and  thus  distribute  its  actioa  uni-  kind  in  New  England,  In  New  York  as  many 
formly  over  every  part  of  the  plate.  A  new  as  three  mills  were  constructed  by  the  Dutch 
method  of  forming  the  teeth  of  large  eircu-  West  India  company  about  the  year  1633,  to 
lar  saws  is  in  use  to  some  extent  in  this  ea-  run  by  water  power  or  by  wind.  One  of  them 
tabhshment.  Instead  of  cutting  them  in  the  was  on  Nut  or  Governor's  island,  which  was 
plate,  they  are  made  separate  from  the  saw,  leased  in  1639  for  500  merchantable  boards 
arid  slipped  into  slots  made  to  receive  them,  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  Another  was 
being  held  by  the  V  shape  of  the  edges  of  the  built  on  Saw  Mill  creek,  a  small  stream  which 
slots  and  the  corresponding  depression  in  the  flowed  into  the  East  river  from  the  pond  known 
edge  of  the  teeth  to  fit  them.  The  advantages  as  the  Collect,  ia  the  low  ground  between  the 
we  that  the  plates  do  not  wear  out,  as  instead  park  and  the  upper  part  of  Pearl  street.  On 
of  cutting  the  teeth  in  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  Delaware  saw  mills  were  erected  by  the 
they  wear  away,  the  inserted  teeth,  as  they  are  Dutch  and  Swedes  before  the  arrival  of  Pcnn. 
called,  can  be  readily  taken  out,  dressed,  and  Mention  is  made  of  several  in  the  colony  on  the 
replaced,  or  new  ones  may  be  substituted  for  South  river,  in  the  present  state  of  Delaware, 
them.  Extra  sets  of  the  teeth  are  supplied  to  in  1658, 1662,  and  1678.  In  Virginia  it  does 
purchasers,  and  this  is  often  a  great  convenience  not  appear  that  any  saw  mill  was  in  operation 
for  those  requiring  large  sawa  in  remote  dis-  until  some  time  after  1650,  although  attempts 
tricts.  All  laree  saws,  though  kept  aharp  by  were  made  to  introduce  the  machinery  and 
fiUng,  occasionally  require  re-toothing,  and  for  workmen  stilled  in  its  use  as  early  as  1620. 
this  purpose  are  sent  baok  to  the  factory  until  The  saw  mills  up  to  the  present  century  were 
they  are  worn  out.  A  portable  machine,  how-  more  remarkable  for  their  numbers  than  for 
ever,  called  a  guraraer,  having  a  powerful  lev-  great  extent  of  single  establishments.  They 
erage  worked  by  hand,  is  furnished  by  which  were  found  in  the  timber  districts  along  the 
the  sawyers  may  themselves  re-tooth  plates  of  rivers  which  brought  to  them  the  logs  and 
moderate  thickness.  The  oldest  fectory  for  large  fumislied  the  power  for  sawing  them;    and 
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they  were  built  upon  mnnerous  little  streams  of  the  tTnited  States  from  New  England  to 
In  the  settlements,  each  mill  commonly  pro-  Florida ;  they  are  rapid  swimmers,  and  are 
vidod  only  with  &  single  saw,  which  kept  the  usually  met  with  far  from  land,  but  in  many 
neighborhood  supplied  with  hoards;  and  a  grist  places,  as  in  E.  Florida,  they  are  numerous 
mill  under  the  same  roof  shared  with  the  saw  near  the  shore.  The  beak  with  wMch  all  are 
the  advantage  of  the  water  privilege.  The  in-  armed  attains  a  length  of  from  3  to  i  the  total 
troduction  of  the  steam  engine  rendering  the  length  of  the  body ;  it  is  covere.d  with  a  rough 
busiuoss  independent  of  water  power,  mills  skin,  and  is  naiTower  toward  the  end,  which 
were  established  on  a  larger  scale  at  the  most  is  not  sharp  hut  rounded ;  this  renders  still 
conTonient  localities  for  receiving  auppUes  of  more  apparent  the  great  strength  of  the  fish, 
timber,  and  especially  near  large  towns  on  the  whose  beak,  like  that  of  the  sword  fish,  has 
coast  aud  rivers,  and  the  process  was  extended  been  found  driven  deeply  into  the  timbers  of 
to  several  new  branches  of  manufacture.  (See  ships,  which  it  probably  had  mistaken  for  the 
OLiPBOABD,  and  Shingi.b.)  Saw  mills  are  con-  body  of  a  whale ;  they  seem  to  have  a  natural 
Btructed  with  straight  saws  running  in  frames  antipathy  to  the  larger'cetaoeans,  and  many 
np  and  down,  singly  or  in  gangs  of  6  to  30  set  voyagers  have  been  witnesses  to  their  victories 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  space  separating  them  over  them.  The  jaw  teeth  are  adapted  for 
being  the  required  thickness  of  the  boards  or  crushing  crustaceans  and  similar  animals  upon 
planks.  Mulay  saws  are  single  saws  a  foot  which  they  feed,  and  not  for  tearing  flesh.  Ac- 
wide,  the  common  mill  saw  being  only  8  inches,  cording  to  Owen,  the  beak  is  composed  of 
They  are  not  set  in  a  gate  or  frame,  hut  are  the  cartilages  attached  to  the  frontal,  nasal, 
held  above  by  an  iron  rod  running  in  a  guide,  and  vomerine  bones  blended  into  a  horizontal 
and  are  pnlled  down  by  another  rod  which  flattened  plate,  which  is  more  completely  ossi- 
oonneota  the  lower  end  with  a  crank,  Tlielog  fied  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton;  a 
is  supported  upon  a  low  carriage  running  on  a  series  of  deep  sockets  on  each  of  the  lateral 
rail  track,  and  with  each  stroke  of  the  saw  this  margins  contains  the  teeth,  which  are  solid, 
carriage  is  moved  forward  by  a  pinion  fixed  to  the  base  being  slightly  concave  and  porous,  and 
the  asis  of  a  ratchet  wheel ;  and  thus  the  log  the  spacesbetween  themhollowandfllledwith 
is  kept  constantly  up  to  the  saw,  until  this  has  a  gelatinous  medulla,  rendering  it  light  without 
passed  through  its  length.  The  carriage  is  diminishing  its  strength;  vessels  and  nerves 
then  run  back  by  hand  or  otherwise,  and  the  supply  the  teeth,  which  grow  by  constant  ad- 
log  is  placed  in  position  for  the  next  cut,  or  is  dition  of  ossified  pulp  material  at  the  base, 
taken  off  and  a  fresh  one  is  rolled  on.  Where  Though  the  projections  of  the  beak  are  im- 
timber  is  abundant  the  mill  saws  are  preferred  planted  like  teeth,  they  have  no  relation  to  the 
of  great  thickness  and  strength,  and  as  it  be-  mtestinal  canal,  anS  are  turned  outward  like 
comes  scarce  and  valuable  more  ri^ard  is  paid  spiues  of  the  external  or  derraatoskeleton;  they 
to  the  saving  effected  by  thin  webs.  Portable  form  a  very  interesting  transition  between  teeth 
sawmills  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  to  and  cutaneous  spines.  In  the  osseous  sword 
some  extent,  worked  either  by  horse  power  or  fish  the  similarly  situated  beak  is  formed  by 
by  steam  engines  on  wheels.  They  have  the  the  confluent  intermaxillary  bones  firmly  artic- 
advant^e  of  being  easily  transported  from  ulatod  to  the  pronasals  and  masillaries;  and 
place  to  place  wherever  logs  are  abundant. —  these  parts  are  doubtless  homologons  in  the 
The  most  complete  treatise  upon  the  saw  is  saw  fish.  These  teeth  wound  by  I'epeated 
contained  in  Holtzapffel's  "Mechanical  Manip-  blows,  and  not  by  cutting  longitudinally  like  a 
ulations,"  vol.  ii.  saw;  the  Polynesians  use  this  beak  as  a  sword, 
SAW  FISH,  a  cartilaginous  flsh  of  the  genus  and  it  makes  a  very  formidable  we^on. — The 
prietie  (Lath.),  the  type  of  a  family  intermedi-  common  saw  fish  is  the  P.  antiguorum  (Lath.), 
ate  in  posilion  between  the  sharks  and  rays,  which  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  feet,  of 
tliough  generdly  ranked  with  the  latter.  It  which  the  beak  is  abont  J,  with  20  to  30  teeth 
has  uie  elongated  and  rounded  form  of  a  shark,  on  each  side ;  it  is  blackish  gray  above,  and 
with  the  mouth  and  gill  openings  on  the  ven-  lighter  below ;  the  eyes  are  large,  the  nostrils 
tral  surface  as  in  rays.  Its  distinguishing  char-  in  front  of  the  mouth  protected  by  a  membra- 
acter  is  the  long,  flattened,  narrow,  and  straight  nous  fold,  and  3  oval  foramina  behind  the  eyes, 
snout,  set  on  the  sides  with  teeth  or  strong  Elein  says  that  in  the  embryo  the  sides  of  the 
bony  spines,  forming  a  double-edged  saw-like  snout  are  assraooth  as  the  gums  of  a  new-born 
weapon,  whence  the  common  name.  The  true  infant ;  but  according  to  Latham  they  grow 
paw  teeth  are  very  small,  and  pavement-like  as  very  rapidly  after  birth,  and  are  not  shed  and 
in  the  rays ;  the  body  is  flattened  in  front  of  replaced  like  the  teeth  of  mammalian  jaws, 
the  pectorals,  the  posterior  portion  and  the  The  older  writers  from  Pliny  to  Gesner  have 
tail  as  in  sharks ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  small  given  tlie  most  marvellous  stories  about  this 
rough  scales ;  the  pectorals  are  distant  from  flsh,  such  as  its  being  as  large  as  a  whale,  and 
the  head,  and  not  extending  to  the  ventrals;  able  to  cut  a  ship  in  two  in  order  to  devour 
the  tail  has  2  dorsals,  and  a  caudal  flu  pro-  the  crew  L'ithim  describes  4  other  species: 
longed  as  in  the  sharks.  About  half  a  dozen  the  i"  jieitinatxit,  with  rostral  teeth  narrower, 
species  are  described,  found  in  arctic,  tropical,  and  as  many  as  34  on  each  side;  P.  cu»pi- 
exA.  antarctic  seas,  and  one  all  along  the  coast  datw,  with  lancet-shaped  teeth,  but  fewer  in 
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number;  P.  mwrodon,  with  teeth  hardly  pro-  transverse  wrinkles  and  black  dorsal  stripe  and 
jecting  beyond  the  beak;  and  P.  ciri-atus,  Bpiraclcs;  when  at  rest  they  lie  on  the  side  in 
a  native  of  the  Australian  seas,  with  small  a  spiral,  and  eject  a  watery  fluid  from  lateral 
teeth  between,  the  larger,  a  long  barbel  oa  pores  when  disturbed ;  they  make  a  tough  co- 
each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  snont,  and  4  coon  under  dead  leaves,  in  which  they  remmn 
instead  of  6  branchial  openings.  A  species,  all  winter,  being  transformed  to  chrja^ida  in 
the  P.  PerotUti,  from  the  Senegal,  is  said  to  spring.  The  flr  saw  fly  {lephy^-'js  abietia, 
be  confined  to  fresh  water.  Harris)  is  very  destruotive  in  the  larva  state  to 
SAWrLY,thepopnlarnameofthe  tenfftre-  the  fir  family  in  New  England.  The  male  is 
dinid^,  a  very  destructive  family  of  hymenop-  about  i  of  an  inch  long  and  §  in  expanse  of 
terous  inseotB,  so  named  from  the  saw-like  ap-  wings ;  black  above,  below  brown,  tlie  wings 
paratus  with  which  the  females  are  supplied  with  changeable  tints  of  reddish,  green,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  ^s  in  a  yellow;  the  legs  dirty  yellow;  antennie  like 
saitable  vegetable  nidus.  They  are  found  on  short  black  feathera  curled  inward  on  each 
the  leaves  of  plants,  and  live  almost  entirely  on  edge.  The  female  is  -^  of  an  inch  long  and  i 
vegetable  food ;  they  are  poor  fliers,  and  slug-  inch  in  expanse ;  yellowish  brown  above,  with 
girfi  in  their  motions ;  the  form  is  generally  blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  thorax ;  dirty 
short  and  flattened,  wifJi  broad  head,  and  tho-  yeJlow  below ;  antennffl  short  and  tapering, 
rax  widely  joined,  to  the  abdomen,  the  anten-  19-jointed,  serrated  on  the  outside,  Tiiey  ap- 
nffl  short  but  of  various  forms,  thread-like,  pear  early  in  May,  making  slits  for  their  eggs 
knobbed  at  the  end,  feathered,  notched,  or  in  the  edges  of  the  leaves;  the  larvfe  come  out 
forked ;  the  wings  overlap,  cover  the  back,  and  in  June  and  July,  living  in  large  swarms,  curl- 
are  horiaontal  when  closed.  The  females  have  ing  the  hind  part  of  the  body  around  the  leaf 
3  saws,  lodged  in  a  groove  in  the  hind  part  of  while  feeding,  and  throwing  up  the  head  and 
the  body  within  2  sheath-iike  pieces ;  they  are  tail  when  disturbed;  they  are  about  -J  inch 
placed  side  by  side,  with  the  ends  directed  long,  the  head  and  anterior  parts  black;  body 
backward,  the  form  and  the  shape  of  the  teeth  pale  green  with  longitudind  stripes;  below 
varying ;  they  usually  curve  upward,  and  are  yellowish ;  they  become  almost  yellow  at  last, 
serrated  along  the  lower  or  convex  edges ;  and  descend  to  the  gi-ound,  wJiere  they  make 
each  saw  has  a  back  to  steady  it,  but  the  blade  oHong  grayish  cocoons,  -^„  of  an  inch  long,  es- 
slides  forward  and  backward  on  it ;  tliey  are  caping  in  the  spring  by  a  lid  at  one  end.  The 
not  only  toothed  on  the  edge  but  on  tlie  sides,  most  effective  means  of  destroying  them  is 
acting  as  rasps  as  wel!  as  saws.  "With  these  showering  the  trees  with  soap  suds  or  a  soln- 
they  saw  slita  in  stems,  l^ves,  and  fruits,  in  tion  of  whale  oil  soap.  A  newly  allied  species 
which  their  eggs  are  debited ;  the  wounda  (i.  pint,  Latr.)  is  very  destructive  to  the  pine 
sometimes  produce  galls  in  which  the  young  and  fir  in  Europe ;  the  eggs  are  Ifdd  in  slits  in 
are  hatched  and  grow.  The  larvse  look  much  the  leaves  closed  up  by  a  viscid  substance 
like  oaterpillara,  are  of  a  cylindrical  form  and  which  issues  from  tie  mouth;  the  larvte  are 
greenish  color,  with  several  pairs  of  legs,  gen-  very  voracious,  and  whole  forests  in  Germany 
erally  18  to  22 ;  most  are  naked,  but  some  have  have  been  stripped  by  them ;  among  their  ene- 
a  few  prickles,  others  a  white  flaky  substance,  mies  are  insectivorous  birds  and  mammals,  liko 
andafewadark,  slimy,  slug-like  skin.  Thelar-  the  woodpeckers,  mice,  and  squirrels,  and  also 
vie  also  resemble  caterpillars  in  habits ;  when  ichneumon  flies.  The  L.  rufai  (Latr.)  is  often 
fully  grown  they  enter  the  ground  and  make  a  equally  destructive.— The  vine  saw  fly  of  the 
silken  cocoon,  but  a  few  ^ace  their  cocoons  United  States  {mlandria  nitis,  Hairis)  is  black, 
on  plants  or  in  crevices  above  ground ;  they  re-  with  red  thoras  above,  and  fore  legs  and  under 
mwn  thus  during  the  winter,  change  li)  whitish  side  of  all  the  legs  yellowish  white;  wings 
chrysalida  in  spring,  and  soon  come  out  winged  -  smoky ;  the  female  i  of  an  inch  long,  the  male 
insects;  there  are  sometimes  2  broods,  one  smaller.  They  lay  eggs  in  the  spring  on  the 
going  through  all  its  dianges  during  summer,  lower  side  of  the  terminal  leaves  of  the  vine, 
— There  ai-e  abont  100  species  found  in  New  the  larvw  appearing  in  little  swarms  in  July, 
England  alone.  The  largest  is  the  elm  saw  fly  feeding  in  company  and  eating  the  leaves  even 
(eimbex  ulmi.  Peck),  about  J  of  an  inch  long,  to  the  stalk ;  they  are  |  of  an  inch  )ong  when 
with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  nearly  3  inches;  iull-grown,  the  head  and  tip  of  tail  black,  the 
the  female  resembles  a  hornet,  with  black  head  body  light  green  above  with  2  rows  of  black 
and  thoras,  hind  body  steel-blue  with  3  or  4  dots  on  each  ring,  and  yellowish  below;  they 
yellowish  spots  on  each  side,  and  smoky  bi-own  make  cells  of  earth  lined  with  silk,  and  come 
transpai-ent  wings.  The  male  is  vei-y  different,  out  perfect  insects  in  about  3  weeks,  when 
and  is  the  G.  Amerieana  (Leach) ;  the  body  is  they  lay  eggs  for  a  second  brood,  which  eat, 
longer  and  narrower,  without  the  spots  on  the  go  into  the  ground  for  the  winter,  and  come 
sides.  Tliey  appear  from  the  last  of  May  to  out  flies  the  next  spring.  The  best  remedies 
the  middle  of  June,  the  eggs  being  deposited  are  dusting  air-slacked  lime  on  the  vines  or 
on  the  American  elm,  whose  leaves  are  eaten  showering  them  with  strong  soapsuds.  Goose- 
by  the  laiTie;  these  in  August  are  nearly  3  berry  and  similar  bushes  are  infested  by  an  al- 
inches  long,  tliick-bodied,  with  22  legs,  rough  lied  species  in  Great  Britain.  The  rose  sawfly 
skin,  pale  greenish   yellow,  with  numerons  (S.  tosix,  Harris)  is  shining  black,  with  white 
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OQ  the  legs  and  Bmoky  wings ;  tLe  female  is  J  cal  historical  society  has  made  him  one  of  its 
of  an  inch  long,  the  male  somewhat  lesa.  They  members. — Oaeolihe  M.  (Tisher),  an  American 
appear  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  poetess  and  authoress,  wife  of  tie  preceding, 
of  June,  the  males  being  much  more  active  born  in  Newton,  Maaa.,  Deo.  8,  1812.  She 
than  the  females;  a  single  e^  ia  laid  in  each  has  contributed  to  the  Boston  "Evening  Ga- 
inoisioD!  in  the  leaf,  and  the  laryee  come  out  in  zette,"  the  "  Christian  Messenger,"  and  other 
10  to  15  days ;  their  body  ia  green  above,  paler  journals ;  and  her  articles  written  while  editor 
on  the  sides,  and  yellowish  below  and  on  the  of  the  youth's  department  of  tie  "  Messenger" 
head;  they  are  gelatinous  and  alujfgishj  and  were  collected  into  a  series  of  volumes  for 
eat  the  upper  snrface  of  the  leaf  in  large  irreg-  Sunday  schools  and  the  general  reading  of  chil- 
nlar  patches,  leaving  the  veins  and  skin  be-  dren.  She  has  edited  the  "Soseof  Sharon," 
neath  untoaehed;  they  are  sometimes  so  thick  a  Universaliat  annual,  and  is  now  (1861)  editor 
that  th.e  entire  foliage  is  devom-ed,  lookiag  as  of  the  "  Ladies'  Repository."  Her  translations 
if  acorolied;  they  harrow  an  inch  or  so  into  the  from  the  French  and  German  have  been  nu- 
oarth,  and  make  a  small  oval  cell  lined  with  merous,  and  she  has  published  many  poems,  of 
silk;  they  come  forth  in  Augnat,  lay  eggs  for  which  no  complete  collection  has  yet  been  made, 
a  second  brood,  which  continue  the  work  of  SASE,  John  Godfeby,  an  American  poet 
destruction  ia  autumn,  and  remdn  ia  their  and  journalist,  born  in  Highgate,  Franklin  co., 
earthen  cells  all  winter.  The  best  remedies  Vt.,  June  3,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Mid- 
are  showering  tlie  plants  with  weak  tobacco  dlebury  college,  Vt.,  in  1839;  was  admitted  to 
water,  dusting  them  with  lime  when  wet  with  the  bar  at  St.  Alhais  in  1848,  and  practised 
dew,  or  watering  them  with  a  solution  of  whale  law  in  his  native  county  until  March,  1850, 
oil  soap,  3  lljs.  to  15  gallons.  Another  saw  fly  when,  removing  to  Burlmgton,  Vt.  (where  he 
injurious  to  fruit  trees  will  be  noticed  under  still  resides),  he  purchased  the  "  Burlington 
Sltiq  Woem. — These  insects  depart  widely  Sentinel "  newspaper,  which  he  conducted  for 
from  the  typical  hymenoptera ;  tneh:  motions  5  years.  He  has  repeatedly  been  the  demo- 
are  sluggish;  their  jawa  are  intermediate  be-  oratio  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor, 
tween  those  of  predacious  and  honey-eating  and  in  1851  was  elected  state's  attorney, 
tribes;  they  live  but  a  short  time  in  the  per-  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  ofRce  he  took 
feet  state,  feeding  on  pollen,  the  tender  parts  leave  of  the  bar  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
of  leaves,  and  sometimes  plMit  lice  and  similar  to  literature  and  lecturing.  His  earliest  poems 
soft-bodied  insects ;  in  their  stiff  upper  wings  were  pubiished  in  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
and  heavy  flight  they  resemble  beetles,  being,  zine"  in  1843;  but  his  first  poetical  essay 
in  the  words  of  Harris,  the  beetles  of  the  hy-  which  attracted  much  attention  was  "Prog- 
menoptera ;  the  reaembknce  of  the  larv»  to  ress,  a  Satire"  (New  York,  1848))  which  passed 
caterpillars  in  form  and  habits  shows  an  affln-  through  several  editions.  His  nest  poems 
ity  to  the  lepidoptera.  were  the  "Wew  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and  "The 
SAWYER,  Thomas  Jeffehsos,  D,D.,  an  Proud  Miss  McBride"  (1848).  In  1849  a  col- 
American  clergyman,  born  in  Reading,  Wind-  lection  of  his  poems  wag  published  in  Boston. 
Bor  CO.,  Vt.,  Jan.  9,  1804.  He  was  graduated  "The  Money  King  and  other  Poems"  appeared 
at  Middlebnry  college  in  1839,  studied  for  the  in  1859. 

ministry  under  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Balch  of  Ver-  SAXE,  Maumok,  count,  a  marshal  of  Prance, 
mont,  and  in  1830  assumed  the  charge  of  a  born  in  Dresden,  Oct.  19,  1696,  died  at  Cham- 
Universalist  society  in  New  York.  In  1845  ha  bord,  Nov.  30,  1750.  He  was  the  natural  son 
became  the  principal  of  the  Clinton  liberal  in-  of  Augustus  I.  (U.),  elector  of  Saxony  and  king 
Btltute,  Oneida  00,,  N.  T.,  and,  in  addition  to  of  Poland,  by  the  Swedish  countess  of  Ktenigs- 
his  labors  in  the  school,  taught  classes  in  the-  mark,  and  at  13  years  of  age  served  in  the  army 
ology.  In  1852  he  returned  to  New  York  to  of  the  allies  commanded  by  Mai-lborough  and 
resume  the  charge  of  his  former  society,  and  Eugene.  He  was  present  at  the  sieges  of  Tour- 
soon  ^terward  held  a  publio  debate  with  the  nay  and  Mens  and  the  battle  of  Malplaqnet, 
Rev.IaaacWe8tcott,aBapti8telergynian, which  and  before  the  age  of  15  was  placed  by  hia 
was  pnblished  imder  the  title,  "Discuaaion  of  father  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Srivation"  (ISmo.,  with  which  he  did  good  service  at  the  aiege  of 
ITow  York,  1854).  In  1861  he  took  up  his  Stralsmid.  He.  fought  under  Eugene  against 
residence  on  a  farm  at  Clinton.  Dr.  Sawyer  the  Turks  in  1T17-'18,  and  repairing  to  Paris 
haa  declined  invitations  to  the  presidency  of  in  1730  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
Tufts  college,  Mass.,  St.  Lawrence  nniversity,  commission  of  mareeAal-de-eamp  with  the 
N.  Y.,  and  Lombard  university,  111.  WTiile  at  command  of  a  regiment,  which  he  proceeded 
Clint»n  he  was  instrumental  in  caliiM  together  to  discipline  and  mancenvre  according  to  a  sjs- 
the  education  convention  which  resulted  in  the  tem  of  his  own  invention.  For  several  years 
establishment  of  Tufta  college,  and  he  was  also  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
efficient  in  founding  the  theological  school  at  and  the  art  of  war  under  Poiard,  and  in  1726 
Canton,  ST.  Y.  He  has  been  a  very  frequent  proceeded  to  the  north  in  the  hope  of  heing 
contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  his  denomina-  elected  duke  of  Oourlaad.  His  design  was 
tion.  Harvard  university  conferred  upon  him  favored  by  the  duchess  Anna  Ivanovna,  widow 
the  degree  of  D.O.,  and  the  Leip^e  theologi-  of  the  late  duke  and  niece  of  Peter  the  Great; 
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but  the  opposition  of  Euasia  and  Poland  com-  first  in  a  W.  and  then  in  a  U".  V.  direction,  and 
pelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  France,  notwith-  tiie  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Saale,  Ilm, 
standing  he  had  secured  his  election.  In  1728  Eodach,  MUz,  and  Steinach.  Near  Liebensteio. 
he  waa  recalled  by  the  duchess,  who  had  con-  and  Salzinigen  are  mineral  springs,  and  silt 
oeived  an  attachment  for  him,  and  with  whom  springs  near  Friedrichshall  and  Neusulza.  The 
he  might  have  shared  the  throne  of  Rnssia,  to  valleys  are  fertile.  The  manufaotnres  consist 
which  in  1 730  she  wss  elevated,  had  not  his  principally  of  coarse  cottons  and  linens,  iron 
inconstancy  caused  his  dismissal.  Dpon  the  ware,  pottery,  and  glass.  The  reigning  duke 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Austria  Bernard  (born  Dec  IT,  1800)  succeeded  his 
in  1T88,  he  obtained  a  command  in  the  French  father  in  1803.  The  government  is  limited  in 
army  nnder  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  for  emi-  its  functions  by  a  diet  of  a  single  chamber.  As 
nent  services  at  the  siege  of  Philippsburg  was  the  17th  member  in  the  Germanic  confedera- 
appointed  a  lieutenant-general.  In  the  general  tion,.  it  has  one  vote  in  the  plenum,  and  shares 
war  which  broke  out  in  1740  he  'served  with  the  12th  vote  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies  in 
credit  in  the  campaigns  in  Bohemia  and  on  the  the  esecutive  committee.  The  federal  contia- 
Ehine,  and  in  1748  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  gent  amounts  to  1,726  men.  Thepuhlie  revenue 
France.  In  1744,  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  for  the  year  1858-'S  was  1,868,932  florins,  and 
Flanders,  he  held  his  ground  against  forces  the  expenditures  1,860,833.  For  adminiBtratlve 
thrice  as  numerous  as  his  own,  retaining  ail  purposes  it  is  divided  into  4  circles,  Meiningen, 
the  conquests  previously  made  by  the  French  ;  Hildburghansen,  Somieberg,  and  Saalfeld.  The 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  principal  towns  are  Keiningen,  the  capital,  on 
general-ia-ohief  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  the  Werra  (pop.  7,000),  Saalfeld,  Ilildburghau- 
amounting  to  100,000  men.  The  campaign  sen,  Posneek,  Sonneberg,  and  Efcfeld. 
commenced  with  the  siege  of  Touraay,  and  SAXE-"WEIMAB-EI8ENACH,  a  grand  dnchy 
npon  the  approach  of  the  allies  under  the  duke  of  central  Germany,  composed  of  the  principal- 
of  Cumberland  to  the  support  of  the  town,  ities  of  Weimar  and  Eisenach,  which  are  sepa- 
8axe  gave  them  battle  at  Fontenoy  (May  11,  rated  by  Prussian  Saxony  and  Coburg-Gotha, 
1745),  and  after  an  obstinate  contest  gained  a  and  of  Uie  district  of  Nenstadt,  separated  irom 
memorable  victory,  which  led  to  the  speedy  Weimarby  Altenburg,  and  12smallerportions; 
conquest  of  al!  Belgium.  On  this  occasion,  area,  1,402  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18B8,  367,112,  of 
though  suffering  so  severely  from  an  attack  of  whom  10,600  were  Roman  Catholics,  1,430 
the  dropsy  as  to  be  obliged  to  travel  in  a  litter,  Jews,  and  the  rest  Protestants.  It  is  bounded 
he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  by  Prussian  Saxony,  Altenburg,  Eeuss,  Schwarz- 
thefleld,andsnperinteiidedinpersontheopera-  burg,  Cobui^-Gotia,  Meiningen,  Bavaria,  and 
tions  of  the  day.  For  the  victory  g^ned  at  Hesse-Caseel.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and 
Raucous  over  the  allies  under  Charles  of  Lor-  is  watered  bj  the  Saale,  11m,  Elster,  Orla, 
raine,  Oct.  11, 1746,  he  was  made  marshal-gen-  Unstrut,  and  Gera  in  Weimar,  and  the  Werra, 
eral  of  France;  and  Louis  XV.  bestowed  upon  Horsel,  Kessa,  Ulster,  and  Fulda  in  Eisenach, 
him  the  estates  of  Ohambord,  which  yielded  an  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  agri- 
annual  revenue  of  100,000  francs.  In  the  cam-  culture,  and  produces  grain,  flux,  and  hemp;  but 
paigns  of  1747-'8  Saxe  sustained  his  reputation  the  principal  staple  is  wool.  The  government  ia 
by  the  capture  of  Laffeld,  Bergen- op-Zoom,  and  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line. 
Maestricht,  and  other  successes,  which  led  to  The  reigning  grand  duke  is  Charles  Alexander 
tbepeaoeof  AixlaOhflpelleinl748.  Ho  passed  (born  June  24,  1818),  who  succeeded  his  father 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  princely  stylo  on  his  estate,  in  18B3.     As  15th  member  of  the  Germanic 


Sase  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  a 


and  possessed  immense  bodily  strength;  hedied    and  shares  the  12th  vote 


prematurely  from  the  effects  of  debauchery. 
He  devoted  a  number  of  years  of  iiis  life  to  a 
work  entitled  Mes  reveries  (5  vols,  4to.,  1757), 
containing  many  useful  hints  on  the  art  of  war. 

8AXE-ALTENBURG.    See  Altehbueo. 

8AXE-C0BUEG,  and  Sasb-Oobuhb-Qotka. 
See  CoBDEG. 

SAXE-MEININGEN-HILDBURGHATTSEN, 


confederation,  it  has  c 


mittee  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies.  The  an- 
nual receipts  in  ]867-'9  were  1,550,827  thalers, 
and  the  expenditures  1,644,239.  For  admin- 
istrative pnrposes  it  is  divided  into  B  circles, 
the  1st  and  2d  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  Dermbach, 
and  Neustadt.  The  chief  towns  are  Weimar, 
the  capital,  Jena,  Apolda,  Neustadt,  and  Weida, 
SAXIFRAGE    (»a<mfTaga,,_  Linn,),  a  genus 


a  duchy  of  central  Germany^  composed  of  the  of  plants  so  called  from  their  growing  ii 

old  duchy  of  Meiningen,  the  principalities  of  cracks  of  rocks  and  in  stony  places.     Ihey  are 

Hildbnrghausen  and  Saalfeld,  and  some  smaller  low,  hardy,  and  herbaceous,  of  rich  and  exten- 

districts;  area,914sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18B8, 168,816,  sive  variety,  natives  of  mountainous  trac^  and 

nearly  all  Protestants.     Its  surface  is  moun-  northern  parts  of  the  world.     The  saxifrages 

tainons,  having  on  the  E.  ridges  of  the  Frank-  hold  a  close  affinity  to  the  rosaceous  tribes, 

onwald,  on  the  N.  of  the  Thiiringerwald,  and  on  and  in  some  instances  it  ia  difficult  to  draw  the 

the  W.  of  the  EhOngebirge.     Among  the  high-  distinction.    The  foliage  of  the  genus  differs 

est  peaks  are  the  Bletzberg,  2,760  feet  high,  from  a  thick  and  succulent  to  a  mossy  form, 

the  Kieferle,  2,598  feet,  and  the  Gerberstein,  and  from  a  smooth  to  a  hairy  surface.     The 

2,148  feet.    The  Werra  traverses  the  dJchy,  flowers  are    sometimes    solitary,   corymbose, 
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and  panicled,  usually  white,  somotimes  yellow,  Paris  (fol.,  1614).    A  learned  commentary  upon 

flesh-colored  or  purple,  but  never  blue.    The  this  work  has  been  written  by  Stephens  (fol., 

radical  leaves  are  sometiroea  disposed  circnlar-  Sorfie,  164i). 

ly  around  the  stem  near  the  root,  so  that  the  SAXON  LANGUAGE  ahd  UTERATUEE. 
plants  havo  a  tendency  to  become  eeapitoae  in  See  Akglo-Sason  Lanohagb  ah»  Litbgaturb. 
their  habits.  Those  species  which  are  fonnd  SAXOSS.anameflrstnsedbythegeographer 
on  the  Alps  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of  the  Ptolemy  to  indicate  a  branch  of  the  German 
turf  which  springs  near  tho  snow  line;  hut  or  Teutonic  race,  whose  descendants  now  oo- 
they  are  of  diminutive  size  individually.  Many  cupy  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Lnsatian  dis- 
of  the  saxifrages  are  highly  prized  iu  cnltiva-  tricts  of  Pmssia,  the  circle  of  Wittenberg,  the 
tion,  and  some  are  Hulijects  of  pot  culture.  In  old  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  British  islands  and 
open  flower  borders  the  8.  erasHfoUa  is  eon-  colonies,  and  the  United.  States  of  America, 
spicuousandonmmentalonaccount  of  its  large.  The  Saxones  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  were  a 
thick,  vigorous  leaves,  and  handsome  rosy  bloa-  small  Teutonic  tribe,  who  in  A.  D.  141  dwelt 
Boms.  The  London  pride  or  none-so-pretty  (»?.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  upon  several 
iimhrosa)  grows  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Brit-  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of 
ain,  and  is  used  as  an  edging  to  the  most  gor-  that  river  and  of  the  Eider.  From  their  geo- 
geous  flower  beds.  Its  leaves  are  eMrgreen,  graphical  position  as  far  west  as  the  Atlanlio 
oblong,  ova!,  and  produced  near  the  root;  its  coast,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  among 
flowers  are  white  spotted  with  red,  and  appear  the  earliest  of  the  Teutonic  tribeswhich  passed 
from  April  till  June.  The  creeping  saxifrage  across  from  Asia  into  Europe.  Amongthenu- 
(3.  sarmentoaa)  iawellknown  as  an  ornamen-  merousSeythianhordesdeacrihedbyHerodotus 
tttl  plant,  being  empioyed  for  growing  in  bus-  isthepowerfaltribeoftheSakaiorSaefflfwhielt 
pended  baskets  of  wire,  the  long  stolons  or  was  the  Persian  name  for  all  the  Scythians), 
runners  hanging  gracefully  down,  each  sup-  andthe  word  Saxon  is  supposed  by  some  mod- 
porting  on  its  extremity  a  cluster  of  handsome  em  critics  to  have  been  derived  from  Sa&ai' 
leaves ;  the  flowers  grow  ou  slender  tall  stalks,  tuTiii,  sons  of  the  SakM.  Eutropius,  the  next 
and  are  white  and  pink.  When  protected  in  after  Ptolemy  who  mentions  them,  states  that 
winter  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  it  will  be  found  the  Saxons,  united  with  the  IVankB,  had  be- 
hardy  and  fitted  for  the  open  border. — There  come  formidable  against  the  Roman  fi-ontier. 
are  about  50  North  American  species,  of  which  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  declined,  that  of 
the  vernal  saxifrage  {S.  Virfftnteneu,  Ms.)  is  the  German  trihesseemedto  increase.  The  es- 
the  most  common,  appearing  early  in  flower  ploits  of  the  Saxons  were  chiefly  at  sea.  Their 
onevery  sunny  and  rocky  hillside.  This  some-  depredations  npon  the  Boman  colonies  and 
times,  though  rarely,  bears  perfectly  double  commerce  were  so  severely  felt,  that  a  special 
flowera.  The  swamp  saxifrage  (S.  Pennsyl-  fleet  was  appointed  to  a«t  against  them,  and  the 
i)anic(t,  Linn.)  is  a  more  homely  species,  having  southern  coast  of  Britain  was  placed  under  an 
large,  membranaceous,  pate  green,  slightly  dli-  ofiicer  styled  comm  littcris  Sasconici.  Every 
ate  leaves,  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  a  stout  scape  Roman  writer  nowmentioned  them  with  dread. 
3  to  4  feet  high,  with  small  greenish  yellow  Oaransius,  a  Belgian,  wlo  usurped  the  purple 
flowers ;  it  grows  in  bogs  from  Canada  and  the  in  A.  D.  387,  gave  them  ships,  sent  oflicers  to 
northern  states  to  Ohio,  westward. — The  saxi-  teach  them  the  science  of  navigatJoUj  and  en- 
frages  are  typical  representatives  of  the  natu-  coaraged  their  depredations  upon  every  coast 
ral  order  »wxifTagaw(«,  which  comprises  sever-  which  had  not  aolmowledged  his  authority, 
al  North  American  genera  of  early  spring  and  Magnentius,  who  had  seized  Italy  and  Gaul, 
summer  blooming  plants,  of  which  tiie  Sulli'  and  assassinated  the  emperor  Oonstans,  like- 
•Dantia  Ohioeam  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  found  on  wise  formed  an  alliance  with  them  (350)  ;  other 
the  limestone  of  the  West,  is  perhaps  the  moat  tribes  joined  their  standard;  and  at  length 
interesting  and  remarkable.  The  entire  order  they  gave  their  name  to  a  powerinl  league 
is  astringent,  the  alum  root  (Reuchera  Ameri-  rivalling  that  of  tlie  Franks,  and  embradng  all 
eana)  powerfully  so.  Some  are  slightly  tonic,  the  tribes  between  the  Skager  Back  and  the 
8AS0,  snmamed  Gbammatious  on  account  limits  of  modem  France,  extending  inland  to 
of  his  great  learning,  a  Danish  historian,  died  the  Saale,  and  beyond  to  the  western  frontier 
in  1204.  He  was,  according  to  the  common  of  Bohemia.  They  established  themselves  in 
opinion,  provost  of  the  cathedral  of  ^oeskilde,  Britain  (see  Anulo-Saxons),  and  on  the  con- 
then  the  Danish  capital,  and  was  employed  by  tinont  attacked  the  upper  Rhine,  and  extoud- 
Archbishop  Absalon  to  write  a  history  of  Den-  ed  the  scene  of  their  spoils  far  inland,  mak- 
mark.  For  times  near  his  own,  8axo,  in  the  ing  Gaul,  Italy,  aud  eastern  Germany  tremble 
opinion  of  the  historian  Geyer  (the  best  north-  at  their  approach.  Charlemagne  at  last,  after 
ern  authority),  is  an  unexceptionable  witness ;  one  of  the  moat  obstinate  aud  destructive 
but  in  describing  more  remote  periods  he  drew  wars  recorded  in  history  (772-804),  destroyed 
greedily  from  popular  tradition.  His  history  their  aggressive  power.  (See  Gebmant.) 
nevertheless,  extending  from  the  earliest  period  SAXONY  (Germ.  5acSsere),  the  smallest  of 
to  1186,  is  the  finest  monument  of  the  eariy  ages  the  5  kingdoms  belonging  to  the  German  oon- 
of  Denmark.  It  is  entitled  Hutoria  Segnm  federation,  a  remnant  of  the  once  powerinl  eleo- 
fiewMinjiM  Banorum,  and  was  first  printed  in  torate  of  Saxony,  situated  between  iat.  BO"  10' 
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and  61°  SO'  N.,  and  long.  11°  50'  and  15°  E, ;  distinct  branch  of  agricultural  industry  in  the 
greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  140  m.,  greatest  mountainous  sections ;  sheep  raising,  which  was 
breadth  from  N.  to  S.  92  m. ;  area,  5,'r63  sq.  m. ;  formerly  one  of  the  principal  interests  of  Sax- 
pop,  in  1868,  2,123,148.  It  ia  bounded  K.  and  ony,  has  greatly  decreased  in  extent,  whUe  its 
N.  E.  by  Prns3Ja,S.E.  and  S.  by  Bohemia,  S.W.  value  has  been  increased  by  improvement  of 
by  Bavaria,  and  W.  by  the  Saxon  duchies  and  breed.  The  cenausof  ISSSatatesthenumherof 
Pmaaia.  The  8.  portion  is  traversed  by  the  horses  at  94,840,  oxen  63,778,  kine  and  eaives 
spurs  of  the  Hciitelgebii^  and  fheErzgebirge,  494,299,  sheep  S'TS.SIS,  hogs  360,667.— Accord- 
of  which  the  principal  ridge  forma  the  boun-  ing  tothe  census  of  Dec.  1868,  of  the  total  pop- 
dary  line  between  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  The  nlation  771,268  lived  in  cities,  and  1,360,880  in 
picturesque  region  where  the  spurs  approach  villages  and  towns.  The  number  of  dwelling 
the  river  Elbe  is  known  as  Saxon  Switzerland,  houses  waa  232,454,  giving  an  average  of  9.13 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  the  Lusatian  inhabitants  to  each  house.  The  increase  of  the 
mountains  form  the  connecting  link  between  population  from  1834  to  1858  was  626,480,  or 
the  Erzgebirge  and  the  Eicsengebii^c.  The  nearly  33  per  cent.  The  excess  of  birdis  over 
monntwnous  region  comprises  little  more  than  I  deaths  during  3  years,  from  1868  to  18B6  in- 
of  the  kingdom,  the  remaining  portion  being  elusive,  was  3.2  per  cent.;  from  1866  to  1858 
either  a  dead  level  or  a  slighfly  undulating  inclusive,  3.6.  Daring  the  same  periods  the  emi- 
country.  The  Elbe,  which  enters  the  kingdom  gration  was  only  4,209  and  2,094  respectively, 
from  Bohemia,  traverses  it  from  S.  E,  to  F.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  was  49.41  males  to 
W.,  adistanceina  stra^htlineof  65  m.  It  is  60,59  females.  There  were  1,317  blind,  1,368 
navigable  by  steamboats  of  light  draught.     Its  deaf  mntcs,  and  6,617  idiotaand  insane  persons. 

§rinoipal  tribntai-ies  are  the  Elster,  Mnide,  and  "With  the  exception  of  about  50,000  Wends  and 
pree.  The  climate  is  wholesome,  although  a  small  number  of  Jews,  the  entire  populaUon 
BOmewhat  severe  in  the  mountainous  region. —  belongs  to  tlie  pure  German  stock.  Only  1.83 
The  N.  W.  section  contains  the  moafr  fertile  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catio- 
soil,  and  produces  most  abundant  crops  of  lies,  0.08  German  OathoHcs,-  0.07  Jews,  and 
breadstuffi.  Of  the  3,634,680  acres  which  con-  0.20  Calvinists ;  all  the  remainder,  or  97.80  per 
Btitute  the  area  of  the  state,  1,838,477  are  under  cent.,  belong  to  the  Evangelical  (Lutheran) 
tillage,  103,392  in  gardens,  410,108  meadows,  church.  Of  the6  principalcitieB,Dresdett,  the 
76,888  pasture,  1,126,026  forest  (of  which  360,-  capital,  hadin  1858  117,750  inhabitants,  Leipsio 
216  acrea  belong  to  the  government),  27,707  74,309,  Chemnitz  40,571,  Zwickan  17,878,  and 
lakes  and  ponds,  4,188  vineyards,  4,244  quar-  Freiberg  16,770. — Saxony  is,  in  proportion  to  ita 
riea,  and  55,050  waste  lauds.  The  total  value  size  and  population,  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
of  all  private  landed  property  in  1880  was  trial  cotmtries  of  Europe.  Its  manufacturing 
1294,000,000,  and  in  1868  $490,000,000,  an  in-  establishments  number  over  55,000,  employing 
crease  of  66  per  cent.  The  mineral  production  is  ftill  j  of  the  population.  The  value  of  the  me- 
comparatively  lai-ge,  the  mountains  abounding  tallio  fabrics  amounted  in  1843  to  $1,600,000, 
in  marble,  sandstone,  porcelain  clay,  coal  and  and  has  probably  doubled  since  then.  Tin 
brown  coal,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  arsenic,  bis-  spoons,  and  paints  manufactured  from  cobalt 
mnth,  vitriol,  and  antimony.  The  qiiantity  ore,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  even  to 
of  silver  annually  mined  in  Saxony  averages  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  textile  fabrics  and 
40,000  lbs.,  of  iron  180,000  cwt.,  and  of  lead  hosiery.  The  laces  and  embroideries  of  Saxony 
10,000  cwt.  The  government  employs  in  min-  have  maintained  their  reputation  for  centuries, 
ing  800  superintendent*,  clerks,  &c.,  and  13,600  WooUen  cloth  and  broadcloth  are  made  equal 
miners  and  laborers.  In  1853  the  quantity  of  to  the  best  Netherlands  cloths.  Merinos  and 
silver,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  obtamed  delaines  are  extensively  exported  to  America. 
&om  the  government  mines  was  816,137  cwt,  Straw  goods  are  manufactured  in  great  excel- 
and  its  value  $860,000.  The  agricultural  prod-  lence  in  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  The  pianos  and 
nets  are  rye,  wheat,  bailey,  oats,  rapeseed,  peas,  other  musical  instruments  of  Dresden  and  Leip- 
millet,  buckwheat,  hops,  and  all  kinds  of  vege-  sic  eiyoy  a  wide  reputation.  The  porcelain 
tables  and  fruit,  in  the  level  portion  of  the  state,  vies  with  the  very  best  of  France  and  China. 
and  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  in  tlie  mountainous  The  most  important  branches  of  manufecture, 
districts.  A  great  portion  of  the  grain  is  used  lace  and  linen,  have  for  generations  been  suo- 
for  distilling  and  brewing.  In  1858  there  were  cesafully  carried  on  as  domestic  pursuits,  prin- 
manufactured  in  661  distilleries  7,160,004  gal-  cipally  in  the  mountainous  districts;  but  with- 
lons  of  whiskey,  from  396,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  last  20  years  steam  power  has  been  free- 
and  8,610,000  of  potatoes.  In  the  same  year  695  I y  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  The 
breweriesproduced  36,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  number  of  stationary  steam  engines  has  in- 
The  production  of  wine,  which  is  of  the  poor-  creased  from  197  with  3,465  horse  power  in 
est  q|uality,  is  so  unequal  that  no  average  can  1848,  to  560  with  7,133  horse  power  in  1866. 
be  given,  its  maxunnm  within  the  last  80  years  Of  the  latter  number,  141  engines  were  employ- 
having  been  1,700,000  gallons  in  1834,  and  its  ed  in  mining,  25  in  furnaces,  41  in  machine 
minimum  37,000  gallons  in  18S8.  In  1857  the  shops,  17  in  mills,  314  in  spinning  mills  and 
quantity  produced  was  378,000  gallons,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  8  in 
1868  720,000.   Cattle  breeding  is  carried  on  as  a  printing  offices.     In  tlie  same  year  there  were 
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used  147  locomotives  with  an  aggregate  of  Leipsio.  One  oi  them  (Gar tmlaule)  has  a  cir- 
9,200  horse  power,  and  11  steamboat  engines  culatioii  of  110,000,  the  largest  ever  obtained 
with  an  aggregate  of  377  horse  power.  Leip-  by  any  German  periodical. — Saxony  is,  accord- 
sic  is  the  great  centre  of  the  publishing  busi-  ing  to  the  constitntion  of  Sept.  4, 1831,  a  hered- 
ness,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  most  active  book  itary,  indivisible,  constitutional  monarchy.  As 
trade  in  central  Enrope.  (See  Booksellwo.) —  a  member  of  the  German  confederacy  it  holds 
The  comraerce  of  Saxony  is  in  proportion  to  the  the  4th  ranlt ,  and  in  a  fiill  diet  casts  4  votes, 
variety  and  value  of  its  indnatry.  The  three  The  legislatni-a  consists  of  S  chambers.  The 
annual  fairs  of  lieipsic  have  ever  since  the  13th  administration  is  divided  into  6  departments 
oentnry  been  the  principal  marts  of  exchange  (ministries  of  justice,  of  finance,  of  tlie  interior, 
betweenoentralEuropeand  theEast.  The  value  of  public  worship,  of  public  education,  and  of 
of  goods  exchanged  at  these  fairs  is  estimated  foreign  affairs),  the  heads  of  whioli  constitute 
at  from  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  annum,  the  ministry  of  state.  A  council  of  state  which 
Numerous  railways  connecting  all  the  principal  stands  between  the  ministry  and  the  king  has 
oitiesof  the  state  with  tiie  general  raOwaysye-  merely  advisory  powers  in  the  preparatory 
tem  of  Germany,  excellent  turnpikes,  and  a  stages  of  legislation.  The  established  church 
well  r^ulated  postal  establishment,  facilitate  (Evangelical)  is  governed  by  a  boai'd  consist- 
the  commercial  intercourse.  The  kingdom  ing  of  the  minister  of  public  worship  and  at 
formingapartof theZollverein,no trustwortEy  least  two  other  members  of  the  ministry  of 
statements  of  its  own  eotnmeroial  movements  state,  indepeadentij  of  the  king,  the  royal  fam- 
can  be  obtained,  but  its  growth  may  be  seen  ily  belonging  to  the  Eoman  Oathoiic  church, 
from  the  increase  of  the  freight  oarried  oa  the  The  state  is  divided  into  4  principal  districts, 
Elbe  within  the  boundaries  of  Saxony.  The  viz.,  Dresden,  Leipsio,  Zwickau,  and  BautzeUj 
amount  was  4,848,945  cwt.  in  1848,  7,253^520  and  subdivided  into  departments  or  bailiwicks 
owt.inl853,  and  10,015,708  cwt.  in  1853,  The  {AmUhauptmannmhaflen).  Jnatice  is  admin- 
proportion  received  by  Saxony  from  the  com-  istered  by  32  district  courts  and  82  circuit 
mon  customs  revenne  of  the  Zollverein  in  1858  courts.  The  revenne  of  the  kingdom  from  all 
was  $1,758,397.  The  principal  articles  of  ex-  sources  was  set  down  for  each  of  the  years 
port  are  woollen  and  hnen  goods,  books,  la«e,  1858-'59-'60  at  9,365,343  thalers  (the  thaler 
wool,  worsted,  cotton  prints,  toys,  mineral  prod-  being  equal  to  ^3.2  cts.),  and  the  expenditure 
nets,  paints,  porcelain,  and  sandstone ;  and  the  at  the  same  sum,  including  a  reserve  of  147,331 
articles  of  import  are  cotton,  silk,  flas,  hemp,  thalera.  In  1869  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
wool,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  wine,  dried  were  fixed  by  the  diet  at  11,208,540  thalers. 
fish,  fancy  goods,  and  sometimes  breadstuffs.  The  public  debt  at  the  close  of  1859  amonnted 
the  domestic  produce  not  being  always  suf-  to  63,687,725  thalers,  including  7,000,000  of 
ficient  for  home  consumption. — PubUo  eduoar-  government  paper  money.  Thearmynumbers 
tion  is  as  well  provided  for  in  Saxony  aa  in  25,396  combatants,  exclusive  of  the  reserve 
Prussia.  The  number  of  common  schoois  is  force,  and  1,382  non-combatants,  The  infantry 
nearly  3,000,  including  40  for  Eoman  Catholics  consistsof  4  brigades  of  the  line  {15,748  officers 
and  2  for  Jews.  In  all  the  cities  there  are  and  men)  and  1  brigade  of  riflemen  (4,005  of- 
higher  common  schools  (citizens' schools).  Of  fioers  and  men).  The  cavalry  is  3,208  strong, 
classical  colleges  (gymnasia)  there  are  11,  of  divided  into  4  re^menfcs;  the  artillery  comprises 
normal  schools  11,  and  of  Sunday  schools  (in  3,430  officers  and  men.  The  quota  of  Saxony 
1851)  70,  with  7,451  pupils.  The  university  to  the  federal  army  is  12,000  men,  forming  the 
of  Leipsic,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  main-  1st  division  of  the  9th  army  corps.  The  only 
tains  its  reputation.  Of  establishments  devoted  forti-esa  of  the  country  is  the  absolutely  impreg- 
to  special  branches  of  learning  there  are :  a  nable  KOnigstein  (Eing's  Bock),  a  castle  built 
mining  academy  at  Freiberg,  an  academy  of  npon  a  cliff,  whose  sides  for  a  distance  of  900 
surgery  at  Dresden,  an  academy  of  forest  cul-  feet  are  almost  aa  perpendicular  as  a  wall. — 
ture  at  Tharand,  a  military  and  artillery  school  The  territory  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Sas- 
at  Dresden,  a  polytechnic  academy  at  Dresden,  ony  was  conquered  from  the  aboriginal  tribes 
S  technical  schools  at  Ohemnitz,  Plauen,  and  (Hermunduri  and  Borabians)  by  the  Germans 
Zittau,  5  academies  of  architecture,  5  com-  during  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  became 
mercial  academies,  a  normal  school  of  physical  a  portion  of  the  margraviate  of  Meissen  (estab- 
oultpre,  and  3  institutions  for  deaf  mutes.  The  listed  A.  D.  928),  which  in  the  13th  century  - 
fine  arts  are  fostered  by  academies  at  Dresden  was  one  of  the  most  flowTsbing  states  of  Ger- 
and  Leipsic,  and  by  esceilent  picture  galleriea  many.  Industry  and  commerce  were  vigor- 
and  museums  at  the  capitid.  The  royal  ously  developed,  and  Leipsio  became  famous 
pioture  gallery  contains  more  gems  of  art  as  a  commercial  emporium.  During  the  13th 
than  any  other  in  Europe  outside  of  Italy,  century  the  country  was  the  prey  of  contend- 
— The  periodical  press  of  Saxony,  so  far  as  po-  ing  dynasties,  until  in  1308  the  margrave  Fred- 
litical  journals  are  concerned,  is  insignificant,  eric  succeeded  in  uniting  Meissen  and  the  land- 
Only  one  daily  newspaper  (i)eM(«!S.«  <!iiipem^«e  graviate  of  Tburingia  under  his  rule.  At  a 
Zeitunff,  Leipsic)  ranks  with  the  most  promi-  later  period  a  portion  of  Eranconia  was  added 
nent  of  Germany.  Of  literary  periodicals,  moat^  to  the  country,  which,  having  become  one  of 
ly  weeklies,  a  igreat  numbra-  are  published  at  the  greatest  states  in  Germany,  was  raised  to 
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tte  rank  of  an  electorate  in  1423.    In  1482  it  reyolution  of  1S48,  and  by  a  sanguinary  stmg- 

wag  divided  between  Ernest  and  Albert,  the  gle  of  the  national  democratic  party  for  the 

former  taking  Sazonj-  proper  33  an  elootorate,  recognition  of  the  national  constitution  of  Ger- 

the  latter  Tiiuringia.    Ernest's  sons,  Frederic,  many  (May,  1849).    The  king  became  a  tool 

suraamed  the  Wise  (1480-1536),  and  John,  in  the  handa  of  a  reactionary  party,  led  by  hta 

Bnmamed  tbe  Constant  (1525-'33),  were  the  brother  John,  wboaucceededhim,  Aug,  9,1854. 

powerful  protectors  of  Luther.     But  the  son  SAXONY  (Germ.  Saehaen),  a  proTince  of 

of  John,  John  Frederic,  while  strnggling  for  the  Prussia,  bounded  by  Brandenburg,  Anhalt,  the 

cauae  of  Protestantism,  succumbed  to  an  al!i-  kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  Saxon  duchies,  Hesse- 

ance  between  his  cousin  Maurice,  of  the  Alber-  Oassel,  Hanover,  and  Brunswick;  area,  9,76S  aq. 

tine  line,  and  the  emperor  Charles  V,   Maurice  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,910,063.     It  has  a  gener- 

anceeeded  to  the  electorate,  which  has  ever  allyflatsurface,  butintheS.  aretlieThnringian 

since  remained  with  Lis  dynasty.     Among  his  mountaina,  and  in  tlie  W.  the  Hartz  mountains, 

successors,  John  George  I.  (1611-'56),  by  his  whose  highest  peak,  the  Brocken,  iawithin  tha 

vacillating  policy  during  the  30  yeara'  war,  province.    The  eastern  portion  ia  interaected 

plnnged  bis  country  into  the  deepest  misery  by  the  river  Elbe,  which  enters  near  the  S.  E. 

anddeaolation.  (Frederic)  Augustus  I.  (II.),  aur-  comer,  and  flows  N.  W.  All  the  other  streams, 

named  the  Sti-ong  (1694-1733),  becaino  a  con-  of  which  the  Saale,  Mulde,  Unstrut,  Bode,  Ha- 

■vertto  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  (1697),  and  vS,  and  Jeetze  are  the  principal,  are  tributftriea 

was  then  elected  king  of  Poland,   Tliat  country  to  the  Elbe.     The  soil  is  generally  fertile  and 

having  by  him  become  involved  in  war  with  the  best  cultivated  in  Prussia,  and  the  cUmate 

Charles  ill.  of  Sweden,  Saxony  was  invaded  by  is  mild  and  healthful.     Wool,  potatoea,  and 

the  Swedes  and  suffered  greatly.    The  estrava^  grain  are  the  principal  productions.    There  are 

gauce  and  profligacy  of  his  son  Augustus  II.  many  manufactoriea  of  cotton  and  woollen 

(III.)  (1733— '63),  and  the  wars  with  Prussia,  cloth,  leather,  linen,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  beer, 

especially  the   calamitous  7  yeara'  war,  im-  Until  1815  most  of  this  province  belonged  to 

poverished  and  demoralized  the  country.    The  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  but  it  was  ceded  to 

regent  Saver  (1763-'8)  and  Frederic  Angus-  Pmasia  by  the  conffl:eBS  of  Vienna.    Itiadivid- 

tua  (1768-1837),  by  their  wise  and  eoonomi-  ed  into  8  circles,  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and 

cal  administration,  succeeded  in  raising  Saxony  Erfurt. 

from  the  degradation  into  which  ithad  been  SAY,  jEiuBAPTiBTBjaFrenchpoliticalecon- 

dragged  by  their  predecessors.     The  admin-  omist,bominLyons,  Jan.  5, 1767,  diedinParia, 

istration  of  justice  was  thoroughly  reformed,  Nov,  16,  1833,     Having  been  attracted  toward 

and  public  education  provided  for.    In  1791  the  study  of  political  economy  by  reading  the 

Frederic  Auguatus  declined  the  crown  of  Po-  worka  of  Adam  Smith,  he  gave  up  the  com- 

land.    As  a  member  of  the  German  empire  he  mercial  pursuits  ia  which  he  had  been  engaged, 

took  part  in  the  war  against  revolutionary  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  became 

France  (1793-'G).    In  1806  PrusMa  compeUod  connected  with  the  Gourrier  de  Provence,  a 

him  to  side  with  her  against  Napoleon,    Prus-  newspaper  edited  by  Mirabeau  in  Paris,  and 

eia  having  been  overthrown  by  the  battle  afterward  was  the  secretary  of  Clavi&res,  the 

of  Jena,  Napoleon  transformed  the  electorate  Girondist  minister  of  finance.    In  1794,  in  con- 

into  a  sovereign  kingdom  and  a  member  of  the  jnnotton  with  Ohamfort,  Andrieux,  and  Gin- 

Ehenish  league.    In  1807  the  gtand  dnohy  of  guen^  he  commenced  a  periodical  entitled  La 

Warsaw  was  added  to  the  kingdom.    Afterthe  tUcade  pkilosophique,  littiraire  et  poUtique; 

Mlure  of  Napoleon's  Russian  campa^,  Fred-  and  after  the  18th  Brnmaire  he  was  appointed 

eric  Augustus  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  a  member  of  the  tribunate.    In  the  mean  time 

withdraw  from  the  French  vaaaalage,  but  Na-  he  wrote  his  Trails  d'economie  politique  (2 

Eoleon  compelled  him  to  share  his  fate.    The  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1803),  which  has  become  a 

attle  of  Leipsic  having  destroyed  Napoleon's  standard  work.     Having  been  forced  by  Bona- 

anthority  in  Germany,  the  king  of  Saxony  was  parte  to  withdraw  fi'om  political  life,  he  estab- 

declared  a  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  the  ting-  lished  a  large  cotton-spinning  mill,  but  was 

dom  was  governed  by  Russian  and  Prussian  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  1813.    After  the  fall 

commissaries.    By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (May  of  Napoleon  he  published  an  improved  edition 

18,  1815),  7,765  square  miles  of  territory,  with  of  hia  Traiti  de  Vkonomie  politique,  to  which 

864,306  inhabitants,  were  wrested  from  Sax-  he  added  an  i^tome  dea  prindpes  fondameny 

ony  and  given  to  Pruaaia,  redncing  the  former  t<mx  de  I'Sconomie  politique.    In  1815  he  pre- 

to  its  present  size.    Frederic  Augustus,  who  pared  a  CatSeMgTne  dOeononm  politique.    The 

continued  to  rule  inamild,  patriarchal  manner,  Paris  Atk^ie,  tfpiiv&te  association  for  the  dif- 

was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anthony  (1837-  fusion  of  science  and  literature,  invited  him  to 

'3B),  during  whose  reign  a  oonstiturion  was  deliver  at  their  rooms  lectures  on  political  econ- 

granted  and  the  enljre  legislation  of  the  king-  omy;  and  in  1821  he  was  appointed  professor 

dom  thoroughly  reformed.    In  1834  Sasony  of  industrial  economy,  in  the  conservatoire  dea 

entered  the  Zollverein.    The  reign  of  Frederic  arU  et  mitier»,  and  in  1830  professor  of  po- 

Augustua  II.  (1836-'54)  waa  disturbed  by  vio-  litical  economy  in  the  college  of  France.    Hia 

lent  religious   animosities,  culminating  (Aug,  lectures  at  both  theae  institutions  were  pub- 

12,  1845)  in  a  bloody  riot  at  Leipsic,  by  the  lished  under  the  title  of  Coun  complet  d'eeon- 
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emie  politique  pratique  (6  vols.  Sto.,  Paris,  England,  between  5  and  6  feet  long,  the  liody 

I928-"30).    He  also  wrote  JSe(tre«  d  jlf.  ifttMug  waa  only  4J  inches  deep  at  the  gills,  2  at  the 

s'lr  d'fferenU  mjets  fficonomie  politique  (Paris,  beginning  of  the  anal  and  at  the  tail,  with  a 

1820),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Melanges  et  weight  of  6  lbs.  without  the  intestines ;   the 

Mrresponttonwsrf'ewmOTKwyoteijiie  (1833),  and  pectorals  were  rather  small,  and  the  ventr^ 

various  essays  which  have  been  collected  in  a  mere  squamous  appendage,  the  styloid  pnbic 

his  (Eujires  Aiverses.     His  TraiUsaA  Oatiehmae  bone  being  felt  throngh  the  shin ;  6  braachios- 

have  each  been  twice  translated  into  English,  tegal   raya,  a  long  Cfflcal  stomach,  numerous 

(See  Political  Economy,  vol.  siii.  p.  451.) —  pancreatic  cieoa,  and  a  narrow  air  bladder. 

HoiAOE  Emile,  a  political  economist,  son  of  Though  not  an  uncommon  flsh  in  European 

the  preceding,  born  at  Noisy,  near  Paris,  March  seas,  it  waa  not  known  to  naturalists  until  the 

11,  17&4.     He  was  educated  at  Geneva,  came  end  of  the  18th  century ;  it  waa  described  by 

to  the  United  States  in  1813  as  supercargo,  and  Montagu  as  ai^otheea  tetradena,  the  specific 

'u  1815  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  remained  10  name  being  derived  from  the  4  (j"-" "«■""=.  K^ 


years,  and  since  his  return  to  France  has  filled  elongated  teeth  in  front ;  according  to  Eisso 

various  mnnioipal  and  state  offices.    lie  has  its  flesh  is  eaten  in  Mediterranean  ports,  and  is 

published  several  treatises  on   matters  con-  firm  and  deJicate,    It  swims  with  great  veloci- 

nected  with  commerce  and  political  economy,  ty,  waving  through  the  water  like  a  long  and 

one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  his  wide  ribbon  of  silver,  displayingthemostbeau- 

j^tudes sur  I'adminiafraiioTt  de  la  mile  de  Paris  tiful  reflections  with  the  change  of  light;  it 

et   du  dipwrtement  de   la   Seine   (8vo.,  Pai'is,  often  swims  with  the  head  and  anterior  part 

1846).    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  of  the  body  above  water,  and  no  doubt,  wnen 

Journal  dea  iconomistes  (1842),  with  which  he  seen  dhnly  and  at  a  distance,  has  given  rise  to 

is  still  connected.  many  of  the  stories  of  small  sea  serpents. — 

SAY,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  bom  Another  of  the  aberrant  soomberoids,  which 
in  Philadelphia,  July  27,  1787,  died  at  New  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  silvery  hair-tail 
Harmony,  Ind.,  Oct.  10,  1834.  In  1813  he  was  (trieMuruslepfwruejlArm.-  T.argentevs,'MiUiii.'). 
one  of  tie  fbunders  of  the  academy  of  natural  It  differs  from  the  preceding  genus  in  having 
sciences  in  Philadelphia,  In  1815  he  spent  no  vestige  of  ventrals,  in  the  anal  being  a  series 
some  months  in  E.Florida  investigating  the  of  spines  scarcely  protruding  throngh  tiie  skin, 
naturfd  history  of  that  region ;  in  1819  he  was  and  in  the  tail  ending  in  a  filiform  point  with- 
appointed  chief  zoologist  in  Long's  espedition  out  a  caudal  fin,  whence  the  name.  It  attains 
to  the  Rocky  mounttuns,  and  in  1833  accom-  a  length  of  4  feet,  and  sometimes,  it  is  be- 
panied  that  to  St.  Peter's  river  in  the  same  lieved,  is  much  longer ;  it  is  fonnd  on  the  Amer- 
capacity.  He  removed  to  New  Harmony  in  ican  coast  from  New  England  to  Sooth  Amer- 
1835,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  ica,  and  has  been  cast  ashore  on  tiio  coast  of 
preparationof  an  American  entomology  beauti-  England;  it  is  silvery,  with  a  golden  lateral 
fully  iUastrated,  of  which  be  had  published  2  line  and  grayish  yellow  dorsal ;  the  lower  jaw 
volumes  before  leaving  Philadelphia,  and  of  an  is  the  longer,  with  3  teeth  projecting  beyond 
American  oonohology.  His  complete  writings  the  upper  when  the  mouth  is  closed ;  the  ante- 
on  entomology  were  edited  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  rior  l^eth  are  compressed  and  notched,  and  the 
Conte,  with  a  memoir  by  George  Ord  (New  whole  armature  of  the  jaws  indicates  carnivo- 
Tork,  1859),  and  his  work  on  conohologyby  rous  habits;  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper 
"VV.  G.  Birney  (New  York,  1858).  jaw  is  formed  wholly  by  the  intermaxillaries, 

SOABBARD  FISH,  a  fish  generally  placed  Other  speoiesaredesoribedinthelndian  ocean, 
with  the  mackerel  family,  and  in  the  genus  Bothof  thesegenera,  whichsomeauthorsthink 
l^ddopus  (Ouv.),  difiering  however  from  typi-  do  not  belong  among  the  scomberoids,  are  oc- 
cal  scomberoids  in  having  a  single,  long,  con-  casionally  called  ribbon  fish, 
tinuous  spinous  dorsal,  with  no  scaly  armor  SO^VOLA,  the  cognomen  of  several  Eo- 
on  the  lateral  line,  no  corslet  of  enlarged  scales  mans,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
on  the  thoras,  and  no  keel  on  the  side  of  the  the  following :  I.  Oaius  Mnoics,  a  legendary 
tail ;  most  of  the  rays  of  the  anal  are  reduced  hero,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  6th  cen- 
to small  spines ;  the  teeth  arc  pointed  and  cut-  tury  B,  0.  Porsena  of  Clusium,  the  protector 
ting,  the  anterior  ones  the  longest.  The  only  of  file  expelled  Tarquins,  having  besieged  Rome 
species  described  is  the  L.  argyreua  (Ouv.  and  and  reduced  the  city  to  great  distress,  Mucins, 
Val.),  inhabiting  the  European  seas  from  Great  concealing  adaggerbeneath  his  robe,  proceeded 
Britain  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  met  with  to  the  hostile  camp,  where,  mistaking  the  chief 
even  as  far  south  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  secretary  for  the  monarch,  he  strudc  him  a 
The  body  is  very  elongated,  compressed,  and  fatal  blow.  On  being  seized  by  the  gnards  and 
ribbon  shaped,  and  without  scales;  the  head  dragged  before  Porsena,  he  avowed  himself  a 
is  pointed;  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  Roman,  and  declared  that  his  object  was  to  ae- 
distinct  from  each  other,  the  first  extending  sassinate  the  king,  a  deed  which  other  Romans 
the  whole  length  of  the  body;  the  jaw  teeth  ■would  still  achieve,  whereupon  Porsena  or- 
are  in  a  single  row,  those  on  the  palate  and  dored  Jiim  to  be  instantly  burned  alive,  unless'' 
pharyngeal  bones  and  branchial  arches  very  he  diiiclosed  what  be  knew  about  his  follow 
small.    In  a  specimen  taken  on  the  coast  of  conspirators.  Mucins,  to  convince  the  Etruscan, 
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how  little  lie  was  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  &c.,  designed  to  imitate  the  natural  colors  of 

impeadiiig  tortures,  tJirust  his  right  hand  into  the  marbles,  are  introduced.    Wlieii  this  is  set, 

a  fire  that  Ijlaaed  hard  by,  and  held  it  there  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and 

unflinching  while  it  was  being  consumed.    For-  cleaned  at  the  same  time  with  a  wet  sponge, 

sena,  astonished  at  his  fortitude,  commanded  after  which  it  is  finely  polished.    Columns  are 

him  to  be  liberated;  whereon  Kucius,  not  to  coatedin  thismanner.madeof  awoodenframe- 

bo   outdone  in   generosity,  informed  Ihe  iiing  work  within  and  covered  around  with  laths  for 

that  there  were  300  Roman  youths  who  had  receiving  the  mortar   and  plaster;    tbey  are 

Bwom  to  free  Eome  from  so  dangerous  an.  placed  in  a  lathe  to  be  dressed  and  polished, 

enemy,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.     This  dis-  Slcilful  workmen  thus  produce  esoellent  ^ra- 

disoloaure  iiad  such  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  ble   imitations  of  brocatella  and  any  of  the 

the  monarch,  that  he  at  once  made  peace  with  veined  marbles,  and  other  stones, 

the  Eoinana;    while  Mnoius,   in  conseqaence  SOALD.    See  Buens  and  Boalbs. 

of  the  loss  of  his  right  hand,  was  ever  after  SOAIDS,  or  Skaws,  the  national  poets  and 

distinguished  by  the  cognomen  of  Scievola,  historiographers  ofthe  early  Scandinavian  moa- 

or  the  left-handed.     II.  QnmTcs  Mrciirs,  the  archs.    For  a  long  period  after  the  introduo- 

augur,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  128  B.C.,  tion  of  Christianity  they  maintained  their  place 

plebeian  jedile  in  135,  prsetor  in  121,  and  consul  at  the  courts  of  the  northern  kings,  and  in  niost 

with  L.  Oieeilius  Metellus  in  117.    He  was  dis-  cases  were  natives  of  Iceland,  whom  the  hiato- 

tinguished  by  his  legal  erudition  and  by  his  rian  Geijer  calls  a  nation  of  song  writers.    The 

modesty,  never  hesitating  to  refer  his  clients  to  origin  of  their  art  is  ascribed  to  Odin ;  but  as  a 

other  lawyers  whenever  a  question  came  before  purer  faith  spread  over  the  north,  it  assumed  a 

him  which  he  was  conscious  that  they  under-  more  artificial  character,  and  at  the  same  time 

stood  better  than  himself    He  died  soon  after  a  more  useful  one.    The  songs  of  the  scalds 

the  outbreai  of  the  civil  war  between  Manns  were  committed  to  memory  and  carefally  pre- 

aad  Sylla.    Cicero  in  his  youth  was  a  pupil  of  served.    Tbey  were  chanted  at  feasts  and  pub- 

thifl  Mucins,  whom  he  makes  an  interlocutor  in  lie  assemblies,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the 

several  of  his  dialogues.    HI.  Quintus  Kdoics,  elder  sagas.    The  Skalda,  a  manual  for  the  use 

the  pontifes,  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  108  of  apprentice  poets,  is  supposed  to  have  been 

B.  0.,  curule  fedile  in  104,  and  consul  with  L,  Li-  written  by  Olaf  Thordson  in  the  12th  cen- 

oinius  OrassuB  in  95,    After  his  consulship  he  tury.    The  scalds  held  a  sacred  and  important 

obtained  the  province  of  Asia,  where  his  cquit-  character,  and  often  performed  the  office  of 

able  conduct  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people,  ambassadors.    Their  emoluments  and  rewards 

that  they  instituted  a  festival  in  commemora-  corresponded  with  the  dignity  of  their  station, 

tion  of  his  virtues.    He  fell  a  victim  to  the  Ma-  and  they  often  married  the  daughters  of  princes, 

rian  faction  in  83,  having  been  slain  in  the  tom-  A  list  of  the  most  celebrated  scalds  has  been 

C'    of  Vesta,  whose  statue  was  covered  with  preserved,  beginning  as  ewly  as  the  year  835; 

blood.    He  was  still  more  celebrated  as  a  among  them  are  several  crowned  heads  and 

lawyer  than  his  contemporary  and  namesake,  distinguished  warriors. 

According  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  SCALE  (Lat.  »cala,  a  ladder),  a  graduated 

he  was  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists  and  the  lino  or  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  paper, 

most  learned  of  orators.     He  was  the  first  Eo-  divided  into  parts  equal  or  unequal,  according 

man  that  composed  a  scientific  and  systematic  to  the  purposes  they  are  to  serve,  and  used  for 

treatise  on  the  Jvs  Gmh,  now  lost ;  and  ho  transferring  these  parts  by  dividers  in  plotting, 

-was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  legal  defini-  The  most  simple  scale  is  that  of  equal  parts, 

tions,  entitled  Iltpi'Opwi'.  and  tJiis  may  serve  not  merely  for  giving  pro- 

60AGLI0I.A  (It.  ecagUuoIa,  a  scale  or  chip  portional  linear  spaces,  but  also  for  laying 

of  marble),  an  artificial  stony  preparation,  nsed  down  angles  with  greater  accuracy,  the  table 

as  an  estemal  coatii^  or  plaster  in  various  of  chords  being  referred  to  to  give  the  propor- 

BOrts  of  ornamental  work.    It  is  Sometimes  tional  length  of  the  chord  of  any  angle  to  the 

«alled  TOweiio  from  the  mixture  of  materials  of  radius  of  the  circle.    The  common  6-inch  ivory 

which  it  is  composed.    The  design  of  the  prep-  Ecalecontainsanumber  of  scales,  each  of  which 

aration  is  to  produce  imitations  of  marbles  or  presents  a  different  division  of  the  inch,  as 

other  ornamental  stones,  of  such  character  as  to  into  quarters,  and  one  of  these  into  tenths,  and 

admit  of  the  high  polish  and  lustre  of  the  gen-  each  tenth  by  what  is  known  as  the  diagonal 

nine  substances.     In  Italy  the  art  is  carried  to  scale  into  10  parts;  other  divisions  are  into  3, 

great  perfection,  and  its  invention  is  claimed  8J-,  4,  44,  5,  and  6  equal  parts,  and  one  of  each 

for  Guido  Fassi,  who  died  in  164S  at  Carpi  in  of  these  being  divided  into  10,  divisions  10 

Modena.   He  applied  it  to  the  execution  of  cor-  times  more  minute  than  those  named  are  ob- 

nioes  and  other  pieces  of  architecture.    The  tained.    One  of  each  of  the  principal  divisions 

plaster  is  composed  of  finely  pulverized  cal-  is  also  marked  into  twelltbs,  so  that  the  larger 

cined  gypsum,  made  into  a  paste  with  alum  and  division  being  taken  to  represent  a  foot,  the 

glue  or  isinglass.     It  is  laid  upon  aroughmor-  subdiviaons  represent  inches;  and  thus  plans 

tar  surface,  and  as  it  is  floated  with  wooden  may  be  plotted  of  any  of  the  several  scales  in 

moulds  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  object^  the  feet  and  inches.    These  scales  are  also  some- 

iMDloring  matters,  consisting  of  ochres,  chromes,  times  furnished  with  trigonometrical  linea,  as 
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scales  of  chords,  rhumbs,  sines,  secants,  and  corner  a  foot  projected  downward  termina- 
tangents.  (See  Gdhthee,  and  Seotoh.)  Scales  ling  in  a  steel  plate,  and  as  the  levers  were 
of  equal  parts  have  of  late  been  produced  in  a  raised  a  very  little  by  the  depression  of  the 
very  convenient  and  cheap  form  upon  paper,  index  beam,  a  knife  edge  fixed  to  each  of 
the  divisions  being  of  12  inches,  and  a  13th  them  near  the  fulcrum  reached  this  plate  and 
inch  which  is  divided  into  20,  40,  50,  and  60  together  lifted  the  platfonn  and  its  load.  The 
equal  parts.  Different  divisions  are  furnished  weight,  it  is  seen,  was  thus  divided  between 
by  other  scales.  the  4  levers,  resting  upon  them  between  their 
SOALE  INSECT.  See  Mbalt  Bro.  fiilcrums  and  the  power,  and  several  times 
SCALES.  See  Oompabatite  AKATOMif.  nearer  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Such 
SCALES,  an  apparatus  by  which  things  are  proportion  of  the  load  was  therefore  borne  by 
weighed.  The  principles  upon  whioh  bcbIm  the  4  comers,  relieving  the  scale  beam  of  this, 
are  constructed,  and  descriptions  of  several  va-  as  the  length  of  the  long  arm  of  one  of  the 
rieties,  are  given  in  the  article  Balahob.  Un-  levers  to  its  whole  length.  The  scale  beam 
der  the  present  head  wilJ  be  presented  an  ac-  was  still  further  relieved  by  the  6th  lever, 
count  of  some  of  the  largest  forms  of  scales,  which  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  others,  and 
known  also  as  weighing  machines.  Until  the  received  the  weight  a  little  within  its  fuicram, 
year  1830  the  only  apparatus  in  use  throughout  which  also  worked  npon  a  knife  edge.  In  the 
the  United  States  for  weighing  heavy  bodies  scales  of  morerecent  eonstructiontheeth  lever 
was  eitJier  the  scale  beam  or  steelyard,  to  the  is  done  away  with,  and  two  from  the  coinera 
arm  of  which  the  body  to  be  weighed  was  bus-  and  at  one  end  of  the  box  or  pit  are  extended 
pended.  In  each  town  it  was  common  to  see  a  entirely  across,  meeting  each  other  beyond  the 
tall  narrow  building  open  at  the  two  sides  de-  oppo^te  end  and  directly  under  the  scale  beam 
voted  to  what  was  called  the  town  Boales,  ia  withwhicli  thej  connect.  The  other  two  levers 
which  under  certain  regulations  heavy  articles  meet  the  first  pair  and  connect,  one  with  each 
might  be  weighed.  "What  with  the  usual  clum-  of  them,  just  midway  across.  A  steel  ring  at 
Biness  of  the  apparatus  and  the  uncertainty  of  this  point  hangs  upon  a  knife  edge  of  each  of 
the  weights  employed,  the  results  could  have  the  levers  of  the  first  pair,  and  into  this  is  in- 
little  pretension  to  accuracy.  In  England,  what  traduced  the  knife  edge  facing  downward  of 
are  now  known  as  platform  scales  were  in  use  one  of  the  other  levers.  Thea^ustmentof  the 
previous  to  the  year  1796,  when  a  patent  for  hearing  points  is  made  with  the  utmost  preci- 
an  improvement  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Salmon,  sion,  so  that  the  results  do  not  vary  if  the  load 
They  were  placed  at  the  turnpike  gates  of  the  is  placed  successively  upon  different  portions 
principal  roads,  and  loaded  wagons,  which  paid  of  the  platform.  Considering  the  small  pro- 
toll  according  to  their  weight,  wore  driven  upon  portions  of  the  load  that  actually  comes  upon 
them  and  weighed  precisely  aa  at  the  present  the  scale  beam  to  be  weighed,  in  the  largest 
time.  On  the  introduction  of  railroads,  how-  machines  sometimes  amounting  to  not  more 
ever,  the  weighing  machines  most  in  use  in  than  the  ^J^  or  even  flie  x^^i  P"^')  *^^  results 
Great  Brittua  appear  to  have  been  forms  of  the  are  surprisingly  aoourate.  At  a  test  made 
steelyard  furnished  with  a  succession  of  levers,  in  the  crystal  palace,  New  York,  62,600  lbs. 
The  steelyard  is  still  a  very  convenient  port-  was  weighed  snccessively  on  every  portion  of 
able  weighing  machine,  especially  in  that  form  the  platform  of  a  railroad  track  scale,  and  the 
of  it  known  as  Dearborn's  beam,  in  which  greatest  variation  from  the  mean  weight  was  3 
the  short  arm  exactly  counterpoises  the  long  lbs.  The  graduation  of  the  beam  is  made  very 
arm,  and  which  is  most  easily  used  in  a  light  exact  by  machine  work,  and  all  the  correspond- 
portable  frame,  suspended  under  the  middle  of  ing  parts  in  the  scales  of  the  same  size  are  in- 
its  beam,  and  lifted  together  with  its  load  by  terchangeable.  In  some  of  the  scales  the  plat- 
means  of  a  bent  lever  upon  the  top  of  this  forma  are  now  allowed  to  rest  constantly  upon 
beam.  The  principle  of  the  platform  scales  con-  the  knife  edge,  and  a  second  platform  is  added 
sists  in  supporting  a  platform  upon  a  system  of  resting  on  the  first  with  disks  of  India  rubber 
4  horizontal  levers,  which  are  placed  in  a  shal-  between.  A  stop  is  applied  to  the  scale  beam 
low  portable  box  or  in  a  pit  in  the  ground.  These  which  prevents  any  movement  of  the  levera 
levers  are  iron  bars  set  on  edge,  and  each  hing-  until,  this  is  released.  Less  injury,  it  is  found, 
inguponafixedkaifoedgoof  steeliaoneof  the  results  to  the  knife  edge  bythis  arraugement 
corners  of  the  box  or  pit.  On  the  original  plan  than  bj  leaving  to  the  workmen  to  put  the 
they  all  met  under  the  centre  of  the  platform,  scales  in  bearing  with  each  weighing.  One 
their  ends  resting  on  the  short  arm  of  a  5th  le-  very  important  result  attendant  npon  the  intro- 
ver,  also  of  the  2d  order,  the  long  arm  of  which  duction  of  these  scales  throughout  the  United 
extended  beyond  the  margin  of  the  platform.  States  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
and  was  suspended  by  means  of  a  connecting  form  standard  and  the  correction  of  the  faulty 
rod  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever  or  index  beam  weights  previously  in  use  in  several  important 
at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground,  cities,  as  Baltimore  and  Louisville.  The  ma- 
This  in  all  the  scales  receives  the  counterpoise  chines  are  constructed  in  works  of  great  extent 
and  the  weights.  The  platform  was  fitted  to  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  in  New  York,  and  vari- 
the  box  or  to  a  recess  around  the  edge  of  the  ous  other  places,  and  of  all  sizes,  from  those 
pit,  resting  there  when  not  in  use.    Near  each  adapted  for  the  use  of  families,  grocers,  and 
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druggists,  that  may  be  placed  upon  a  table,  lip  his  patron  near  Tours,  where  moat  of  his  works 
to  those  of  B,  capacity  of  300  to  BOO  tons,  used  were  composed.  In  1503  he  succeeded  Jnstna 
in  the  weigh-looks  of  canals  for  weighing  load-  lipsiusln  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  at 
ed  boala.  The  railroad  track  scales  have  a  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  enjoyed  the 
capacity  of  from  20  to  160  tons,  and  the  length  highest  contemporary  fame;  but  he  was  aa 
of  their  platform  is  sometimeB  112  feet.  Some  vain  and  arrogant  as  his  father,  and  his  latter 
of  the  portable  scales  are  on  wheels.  For  the  years  were  embittered  by  a  controversy  with 
"West  India  islands  some  are  provided  with  Soioppius  and  others  on  the  noble  pretensions 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  weights.  of  his  family,  which  he  had  revived.  He  was 
80ALIGER,  Jntros  OasAE,  an  Italian  phi-  never  married.  His  most  valuable  works  were 
lologist,  born  April  23,  1484,  died  in  Agea,  thoaa  on  chronology lOpuade  BmendatiimeTem- 
Fi'anoe,  Oct.  21, 1558.  According  to  his  own  porum  (fol.,  Paris,  1683),  and  Thma-urui  Tern- 
account,  he  was  degoended  from  fiie  family  of  pora'tn,  <mi>phatcna  Eueehii  Famphili  Chroniam 
Delia  Scala  or  Soaligeri,  sovereign  princes  of  cum  Iaagogi»  Okronologim  Canonihyt  (Geneva, 
Verona  irom  1260  to  1367,  and  was  bom  in  1609),  which  illustrated  the  epoch  invented  by 
the  oastle  of  Riva  near  the  lake  of  Garda,  serv-  liim  known  as  the  Julian  period.  He  also  pub- 
ed  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  lished  numerous  commentaries,  Greek  and  Lat- 
Maximilian  I.,  and  commenced  his  classical  and  in  poems  both  original  and  translated,  a  volume 
medical  studies  when  he  was  between  80  and  of  Arabian  proverbs  translated  into  Latin,  &c. 
40  years  old.  Tliis  story,  however,  was  vehe-  Two  collections  of  his  fragments,  letters,  po- 
mently  disputed  in  his  own  day,  and  has  since  ems,  and  conversations  were  published  after 
been  pretty  clearly  disproved  by  the  investiga-  his  death,  under  the  titles  of  ScaUgerana  Prima 
tions  of  ScipioM^et  andTiraboschi.  The  lat-  and  SeaUgerana  Secwnda.  A  valuable  sketch 
ter  says  he  was  the  son  of  an  illaminator  of  of  his  life  and  literary  activity  has  been  pub- 
Venice,  a  native  of  Padua,  named  Benedetto  lished  by  Bemays  {Berlin,  1856). 
Bordone,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Delia  Scala  SOAIiOP,  a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  pee- 
probably  from  some  circumstance  connect«d  ten  (Turton),  rounded,  inequivalve,  eared,  with 
with  his  business;  and  that  the  son  studied  at  the  upper  margin  atr^bt  and  the  hinge  with- 
Padaa  in  his  youth.  In  1535  Scaliger  went  to  out  teeth.  The  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  widely 
Agen  as  physician  to  the  bishop  of  that  city,  separated,  and  include  a  glandular  sac  conttun- 
married  a  young  girl  of  a  noble  family,  and  ing  a  gaseous  fiuid  which  enables  their  light 
there  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  writings  shells  to  float  easily  and  to  change  position 
soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  classical  with  the  tide ;  the  mantle  is  reflected  in  a  sub- 
scholars  of  his  age,  and  his  fame  drew  to  Agen  marginal  fold  provided  with  tentacles,  with 
crowds  of  literaij  men  from  Prance  and  for-  numerous  ocelli  or  eye  spots  near  the  margin, 
eign  countries.  But,  though  generous  with  his  Tlie  mouth  is  jawless  and  toothless,  with  a 
means,  he  was  excessively  vain,  and  treated  tectacnlar  labial  border,  the  tentacles  being 
with  unstinted  abuse  and  contempt  all  who  short  and  separate  from  the  branchiio;  they 
opposed  him  or  from  whom  he  dissented,  one  have  only  one  adductor  muscle;  the  foot  is 
of  his  first  publications  being  a  virulent  attack  long  and  cylindrical;  the  branchiso  are  dis- 
upon  Erasmus.  He  wrote  Latin  poetry  and  united  on  the  median  line.  They  rest  on  the 
many  commentaries  on  the  classics,  and  trans-  right  side;  some  of  the  family  attach  them- 
Jated  Aristotle's  "History  of  Animals"  and  selves  by  a  byssus,  especially  when  young,  but 
other  Greek  works  hito  Lalan ;  but  his  two  most  are  free,  living  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
chief  productions  are :  De  Canak  LiTignm  Lati-  at  moderate  depths,  moving  by  means  of  tho 
me  C4to,,  Lyons,  1640),  the  first  considerable  hatchet-shaped  foot  and  the  recoil  produced 
modern  treatise  on  L^in  ^ammar,  and  which  by  suddenly  opening  and  shutting  the  valves, 
is  stUl  esteemed ;  and  Foeticea  Libri  VII.  In  the  common  scallop  (P.  concentricua,  Say) 
(fol,,  Lyons,  1561),  a  work  of  great  erudition,  the  shell  is  orbicular,  the  valves  convex  and 
but  eshibiting  a  low  standard  of  taste, — Joseph  nearly  closed,  with  about  20  rounded  ribs;  it 
Justus,  the  10th  sou  of  the  prec  dmg  a  d  h  a  dusky  horn-colored,  with  alternating  lighter 
superior  in  scholarsliip,  born  in  \g  A  s  4  and  darker  zones;  the  interior  is  shiningwhite 
1540,  died  in  Leyden,  Jan.  21, 1603  H  tud  tngqd  with  purplish,  and  grooved  to  corre- 
ied  Latin  at  Bordeaux  and  under  1  fath  and  pond  to  the  external  ribs ;  the  length  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  went  t  Pa  d  h  ight  are  about  3i  inches,  and  the  breadth  1 
led  Gfreek  for  a  time  under  Turnebus  a  d  tl  n  ch.  It  is  abundant  about  the  extremity  of 
for  two  years  confined  iiimself  to  1  hamb  Oape  Cod,  whence  it  extends  along  its  outer 
reading  all  the  Greek  authors,  and  1  a  m  g  here  to  the  southward,  being  very  common 
without  aid  the  principal  orient  1  a  d  E  o-  n  the  New  Jersey  coast;  it  Varies  consider- 
pean  languages.  He  embraced  th  f  m  d  ably  in  color,  with  dilferent  degrees  of  whitish, 
reli^on  in  1663,  and  in  1563  be  am  t  t  n  ddish,  and  purplish;  it  is  often  handsomely 
the  family  of  Louis  de  la  Eooh  p  a  afte  a  ned,  and  was  formerly  much  employed  for 
ward  ambassador  to  Rome,  by  whom  he  was  making  card  racks,  pin  cushions,  &c.  The 
enabled  to  visit  various  countries  of  Europe,  P.  Jalandicus  (Chemn,)  is  another  American 
In  1578  he  was  teaching  philosophy  at  Geneva,  species,  larger,  handsomer,  of  a  redder  color, 
but  soon  afterward  retired  to  the  residence  of  with  more  numerous  ribs,  and  living  more  to 
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the  north  ;  it  is  found  on.  the  banks  of  New-  tice  to  add  various  adulterants  sucJi  as  the  ex- 
foundlaiid,  where  it  is  a  favorite  food  of  many  pressed  juice  of  the  Btalfe  ind  leaves,  and  fit  r 
fishes,  oapeciallj"  the  cod.-  Another  northern  chalk  gjpsuni  ashe  sanl  &c  Otlerrebins 
species  is  the  P.  Magellanieus  (Lain.),  with  as  gua  acum  jalap  ream  A,c  a  e  alto  na  d 
small  and  equal  ears,  and  close  radiating  lines ;  aa  adulterants,  and  to  Buch  extent  that  the 
it  ia  dingy  brown  ahove  and  white  helow;  it  article  s  11  as  scammony  contana  >iometimeB 
attains  a  diameter  of  5  inches  with  a  thickness  little  or  even  none  at  all  of  the  g  nu  no  drug 
of  IJ ;  it  is  rare  in  Massachnsetts,  but  common  This  m  a  state  of  j  uritj  may  be  c  nb  lered 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  and  further  north ;  it  is  as  unknown  in  trade.  The  better  sorts  called 
not  ribbed  on  the  inside.  Some  of  the  foreign  genuine  scammony  are  received  in  drums  or 
species  are  very  handsome,  aa  ilie  P.  pallium  boxes,  in  which  the  scammony  is  either  in  ir- 
(Lam.),  or  the  duke's  mantle,  finely  mottled  regular  lumps,  or  in  flattish  cakes,  or  in  a  solid 
with  deep  red;  this  is  from  the  Indian  seas,  mass  of  the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel,  as 
The  P.  Japonieua  (Gmel.),  a  more  northern  if  it  had  been  introduced  while  in  a  soft  state, 
species,  is  also  a  beautiful  reddish  shell,  though  The  purest  variety  known  to  English  drug- 
it  varies  much.  A  large  species,  P.  maximus  gists,  called  virgin  scammony,  is  is  irregular 
(Lam,),  ia  common  on  the  English  coast  in  lumpscovered  with  a  grayish  powder  that  efi'er- 
from  80  to  40  fathoms ;  the  deeper  shell  was  vesces  with  add,  showing  that  the  pieces  have 
formerly  used  for  scalloping  oysters,  giving  the  been  rolled  in  chalk.  It  is  fHable,  the  frao- 
name  tfl  this  favorite  dish,  and  also  as  a  drink-  tared  surfaces  being  resinous,  shining,  and 
ing  cup,  as  which  it  is  celebrated  in  Ossian'a  greenish  black,  and  under  the  microscope  ex- 
"  hail  of  aheUa."  The  P.  opereularis  (Lam.)  is  hibiting  minute  air  cells  and  numerous  gray, 
more  common  in  extensive  banks  on  the  N.  eemi-tranaparent  splinters.  It  is  easily  reduced 
and  W.  of  Ireland,  in  16  to  SO  fathoms;  the  to  a  pale  ash-gray  powder,  and  rubbed  with 
last  two  are  esteemed  as  a  delicate  food  in  some  water  it  forms  a  milky  emulsion.  It  burns 
places.  The  scallop  of  St.  James  (P.  Jacohieua,  readily  with  a  yellowish  flame,  and  should  not 
Lam.)  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  leave  more  than  S  per  cent,  of  ash.  Its  odor 
was  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land;  it  is  like  that  of  old  cheese;  its  taste  slight  at 
became  the  badge  of  several  orders  of  knight-  first,  and  then  acrid.  Sulphuric  ether  should 
hood,  imd  figured  in  many  coats  of  arms.  separate  not  less  than  IS  per  cent,  of  extract, 
SCALY  ANT-EATER.  See  Pabsolih.  conmsting  principally  of  resin.  Etfei-vescencs 
SCAMANDEB  (now  probably  the  Mendere-  with  acids  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonate 
s«),  a  small  river  of  Troas,  celebrated  by  Ho-  of  lime,  and  a  blue  color  caused  by  iodine  that 
mer,  who  says  that  the  go^  called  it  Xanthus  of  starch  introduced  in  the  fl.our  used  as  an 
and  men  Scamander.  It  probably  owed  the  adulterant.  The  resin,  which  is  the  active  in- 
former name  to  the  yellow  or  brownish  color  gredient  in  scammony,  should  amount  to  80  to 
of  its  water,  which  was  believed  to  have  the  90  per  cent.,  all  of  which  is  taken  up  by  boil- 
power  of  tinging  the  wool  of  sheep  which  ing  diluted  alcohol.  Scammony  posse^es  pow- 
drank  of  it.  It  was  joined  by  the  Simois  about  erflil  cathartic  properties,  and  is  so  harsh  and 
20  stadia  from  the  Hellespont,  into  which  it  violent  in  its  operation  that  it  is  commonly  ad- 
fell  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Sigeum.  Homer  says  it  ministered  in  combination  with  other  purga- 
rose  near  Troy  in  two  springs,  one  hot  and  the  tives,  the  action  of  which  it  promotes,  while  its 
other  cold.  This  is  denied  by  Strabo,  and  the  own  harshness  is  mitigated, 
identity  of  the  river  itself  is  now  uncertain.  SOAHDERBEGf,  an  Albanian  prince  and 
SOAMMONY,  a  gum  resin  consisting  of  the  hero,  whose  true  name  was  George  Oastriota, 
concreted  juice  from  tlie  roots  of  the  eonvolvu-  horn  at  Oroia  in  1404,  died  in  Lissa  or  Alessio, 
lua  scammom.a,  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  near  the  modem  Scutari,  Jan.  17,  1466  or 
the  hedges  and  among  the  bushes  in  Greece  146T.  He  was  the  4th  son  of  John  Oastriota, 
and  the  Levant.  The  roots  are  perennial,  tn-  a  Christian  prince  of  a  small  district  of  Epirus, 
berous,  tapering,  and  3  or  4  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  capital  was  Croia.  The  latter. 
The  resin  is  collected  for  medicinal  purposes,  having  been  made  tributary  by  Amurath  II. 
and  is  largely  exported  from  Smyrna,  and  to  in  1433  (or  by  his  predecessor  in  1412,  as 
some  extent  from  other  ports  ia  the  upper  Gibbon  thinks),  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  his  4 
Mediterranean.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  ac-  sons  as  hostages.  The  3  elder  died  young  in  a 
qnainted  with  its  properties,  and  the  method  suspicions  manner,  and  George  was  educated  as 
of  procuring  it  is  described  by  Dioscorides.  a  Mussulman,  became  a  fcvorite  with  Amurath, 
As  now  practised,  the  upper  parts  of  the  roots,  received  for  his  prowess  the  name  of  Iskender- 
being  laid  bare  of  earth,  are  cut  off  two  inches  beg  (Lord  Alexander),  and  was  made  sanjai- 
below  the  wood,  and  a  shell  or  other  suitable  iig  or  commandant  of  a  district,  with  a  force 
receptacle  is  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  milky  of  5,000  horse.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
juice  that  continues  for  about  12  hours  to  ex-  1433his  principalitywas  converted intoaprov- 
ude  from  the  root.  Each  root  produces  only  ince,  and  from  that  time  Scanderbeg  resolved 
a  few  drams ;  and  the  mixed  collections  are  upon  it«  recovery.  Ho  served  for  several 
placed  in  any  sort  of  a  receptacle,  even  in  old  years  in  the  Turkish  armies,  and  commanded 
boot  legs,  and  left  to  harden.  Before  this  that  sent  against  Servia  in  14311.  In  1443  he 
tflies  place,  however,  it  is  the  common  prac-  was  joined  with  the  pasha  of  Eoumelia  in  tlie 
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command  of  the  army  sent  into  Hungary,  and  SOATTDINAYIA,  tie  ancient  name  of  that 
by  his  management  of  the  vanguard  at  a  bat-  portion  of  Europe  now  comprised  in  the  king- 
tie  on  the  Morava  purposely  gave  the  victory  dom3  of  Deomark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and 
to  John  Hunyady,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  the  island  of  Iceland. 

have  previously  held  commuaiofltion.    In  the  SOAPULARY,  or  Scapular  (Lat.  scapula, 

confusion  of  defeat  he  extorted,  a  firman  for  the  theahoulderblade),  apart  of  the  habit  of  certain 

government  of  Albania  from  the  reis  effendi  or  religious  orders,  worn  oyer  tlie  robe  of  both 

chief  secretary  of  the  sultan,  whom  with  his  at-  sexes.    It  consists  of  3  strips  of  cioth  which 

tendaots  he  immediately  afterward  slew.    Has-  cover  the  breast  and  baok  and  hang  down  to 

tening  to  Oroia  with  a  few  hundred  followers,  the  knees  or  to  the  feet.    The  scapulary  of  Our 

its  gates  were  opened  to  him,  when  he  asaum-  Lady  of  Mount  Oarmel  is  composed  of  2  pieces 

ed  his  hereditary  sovereignty,  abjured  Islamism,  of  brown  eioth,  2  or  3  inches  square,  which  are 

and  procWmed  himself  the  avenger  of  his  conn-  connected  by  ribbons  or  strings  about  2  feet 

try's  wrongs.    The  Albanians  rose  at  his  call,  long,  and  worn  over  the  shoulders  in  such  a 

and  in  30  days  he  had  become  master  of  all  the  manner  that  one  of  the  pieces  may  hang  npon 

fortresses  in  the  country,  giving  the  Turkish  the  breast  and  the  other  npon  the  back.     The 

i  their  choice  between  massacre  and  confraternity  of  the  scapulary  of  Mount  Oar- 


baptism.  In  an  assembly  of  Albanian  princes  mel,  composed  of  all  who  wear  this  little  habit, 
at  Lissa  he  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  is  not  restricted  to  members  of  religious  ordera, 
Boon  collected  an  army  of  15,000  natives,  but  is  very  widely  diffased  among  secular  per- 
French,  and  Germans,  with  whom  he  defeated  sons.  It  is  believed  by  Catholics  to  have  been 
one  of  40,000  under  Ali  Paaha.  He  wa,3  some-  instituted  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  appeared 
times  obliged  to  retreat  to  monnt^n  fastnesses,  in  a  vision  to  the  blessed  Simon  Stock,  general 
but  watching  opportunities  he  overthrew  three  of  the  Oannelite  order  (died  1265),  and  giving 
other  large  armies,  and  in  1449,  and  again  in  him  a  soapalary  promised  her  special  protection 
1460,  worsted  Amurath  himself,  compelling  to  all  who  should  wear  it  in  her  honor. — There 
him  in  the  latter  year,  at  the  head  of  100,000  are  various  other  seapnlariea  in  use  in  the  Eo- 
men,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oroia  and  retreat,  man  Catholic  church  intended  to  encourage 
Mohammad  H.,  Amurath's  successor,  con-  particular  devotions,  such  as  those  of  the  pas- 
tinned  the  war  with  energy  but  without  sue-  sion  of  Christ  and  of  the  seven  sorrows  of  the 
oess,  though  Scanderbeg  was  sometimes  de-  Blessed  Virgin.  They  differ  from  one  another 
feated,  and  was  harassed  by  internal  dissen-  only  in  color  and  in  the  symbolical  figures, 
sions  and  treason.  At  last  peace  was  conclud-  which  are  generally  stamped  or  worked  on 
ed  in  1461  at  the  suit  of  the  snltan,  leaving  them.  Certain  prayers  are  to  be  said  daily  by 
Scanderbeg  in  full  possession  of  his  territories,  all  who  wear  them. 

AtthesolicitationofPopeRu3lI.,he  thenre-  SOARAB.iEUS  (Linn.),  the  representativa 

patted  to  Italy  to  support  Ferdinand  of  Naples  genua  of  a  large  family  of  pentamerous  lamel- 

against  John  of  Anjou,  and  secured  the  victory  licorn  beetles,  having  the  antenme  generally 

of  Troja,  Aug.  18, 1463,  which  drove  John  ont  terminated  by  a  club,  and  either  composed  of 

of  Italy.    Tlie  pope,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ve-  leaflets  orof  box-like  joints.   Of  the  old  family 

netians,  having  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  several  thousand  species  were  enumerated,  of 

the  Turks  in  1463,  Scanderbeg  broke  the  truce,  about  300  genera,  but  these  are  now  separated 

renewed  the  war  unsupported,  defeated  two  of  into  many  distinct  families.    The  proper  seara- 

the  best  Turkish  generals  in  several  battles,  htsidte  or  ooprophagi  comprise  those  which  live 

forced  Mohammed  himself,  with  aa  army  of  in  and  feed  upon  excrements,  eapeciaJly  those 

100,000,  to  retreat  in  1465,  drove  another  array  of  herbivorous  animals.    The  form  is  gener- 

of  80,000  from  before  Oroia,  and  during  3  days  ally  short  and  thick,  and  their  color  shining 

maiHsacred  its  remains  in  the  defiles  of  Tyranna.  black  or  brilliant  metaUio;    they  excrete  an 

Gibbon  believes,  from  a  sifting  of  evidence,  oily  matter,  which    prevents  the  substances 

that  he  finally  met  with  signal  reverses,  apphed  among  which  they  live  from  adhering  to  them ; 

to  the  pope  for  a  refiige,  and  died  a  fugitive ;  they  are  able  to  dig  very  rapidly  into  the 

but  according  to  the  common  statement,  he  ground ;  in  the  spring  they  are  in  the  habit  of 

continued  triumphant,  and  was  attending  a  enclosing  their  eggs  in  small  pill-like  balls  of 

council  of  Albanian  princes  at  the  time  of  his  dung,  which  they  roU  along  by  the  hind  feet  to 

death.    He  was  buried  at  Lissa,  and  when  the  holes  in  which  they  are  to  be  deposited. — The 

Turks  took  the  town  soon  after,  the  Janizaries  type  of  this  family  is  the  genus  ateuchvi  (Weber 

disinterred  his  bones  and  used  them  as  amulets,  and  Pabr.),  equivalent  to  the  geava  aeardbmm 

He  left  a  young  son  to  the  guardianship  of  the  of  McLeay ;  this  is  peculiar  to  the  old  world, 

Venetians,  whose  descendants  held  a  Neapol-  and  of  more  than  40  species  nearly  80  belong 

itwi  dukedom.   Hialifehasbeen  written,  among  inAMoa.  The  body  is  rounded,  flattened  above, 

others,inLatin,byhi3contemporary  andfriend  the  4  posterior  limbs  hairy  and  ending  in  a 

Marinus  Barletins  (first  printed  at  Frankfort,  single  spur;  the  external  edge  of  the  wing 

fol.,  1537;    afterward  translated  into  French  covers  is  nearly  strdght,  and  the  head  is  lohed 

and  German) ;  in  French  by  0.  Paganel  (1868) ;  and  festooned  in  front.    There  were  3  species 

and  in  English  by  Dr.  0.  O.Moore  of  New  York  worshipped  by  the    ancient    Egyptians,  and 

(New  York,  1850).  often  represented  by  their  hieroglyphics  and  on 
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their  mommientB-  models  of  them  were  made  cellence  in  a  pianist,  although  thej  are  now 

in  the  most  precious  materials,  and  were  worn,  nearly  ohsolete. 

as  charms  around  the  neck  of  the  living,  and  SCARLET  FEVEE,  or  Soaslattna,  a  con- 
buried  with  their  nrammies;  tie  insects  them-  tagiotis,  febrile  exanthem,  characterized  by  an 
eeives  have  also  been  found  in  their  oofflna,  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  by  a  peculiar 
The  A.  (iS)  9aeer  (Oliv,)  is  black  and  about  an  eruption.  For  a  long  tiaie  scarlet  fever  was 
inch  long,  and  is  fonnd  in  S.  Europe,  W.  Asia,  oonfounded  with  measles,  and  the  characteria- 
and  N.  Africa.  The^il.  (5,).^?j'»(!or«m(Latr.)  tic  differences  between  the  two  diseases  were 
islargerand  wider.of  agreencolorwithgolden  first  thoroughly  described  at  no  very  remote 
tints,  and  is  found  principally  in  Egypt;  they  date.  The  period  of  inenbation  is  somewhat 
are  strong  on  the  wing,  not  very  finn  on  the  an-  uncertain,  varying  from  3  to  10  days.  The 
terior  feet  while  rollingtheir  balls,  and  when  on  appearance  of  the  eruption  when  the  attack  ia 
the  back  have  considerable  difficulty  in  rising,  severe  is  commonly  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
Scarabfei  are  represented  on  the  monuments  in  head  and  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  prostration, 
variona  positions,  and  often  of  gigantic  dinien-  and  febrile  esciteraent  more  or  less  intense, 
sions ;  they  were  known  to  Aristotle.  They  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  and  on  the  edges, 
were  considered  symbolic  of  the  world  on  ao-  there  is  slight  sore  throaty  and  on  esaminafion 
count  of  the  globular  form  of  the  e^  balls ;  the  pharynx  and  palate  are  fonnd  to  present  a 
of  the  sun,  from  the  ray-like  projections  of  more  or  less  punctOlate  redneas.  "When  pres- 
the  head ;  and  of  a  warrior,  ftom  the  belief  ent,  the  fever  of  invasion  precedes  the  eruption 
that  all  were  males,  whence  tbey  were  also  from  12  hours  to  4  days,  the  moat  usual  period 
worn  aa  symbols  by  the  Romans.  As  typical  being  about  2  days.  The  eruption  in  general 
of  the  sun,  the  source  of  fertility,  they  were  first  shows  itself  about  the  neck,  afterward  ap- 
worn  by  women  to  render  them  prolific.  There  pearing  on  the  face,  and  then  spreading  to  the 
are  many  marvellous  atories  and  superstitions  trunk  and  limba.  It  consists  of  numerous  red 
connected  with  these  insects.  points  upon  a  rose-colored  ground.    Somelimea 

SOAEAMOtrOH    (Ital.    eewramuceia,    akir-  it  appears  in  large  patches,  and  sometimes  the 

mish),  a  grotesque  personage  in  the  old  Italian  whole  skin  is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  burning,  dry, 

comedy,  habited  in  the  Hispano-Neapolitan  and  rough.    With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 

oostnme,  and  representing  the  braggadocio  and  tion  a  disagreeable  itching  attacks  the  patient, 

bnlly  who  is  finally  beaten  by  Harlequin.    The  rendering  him  restless  and  increasing  the  fever, 

character  is  of  Spanish  origin.    One  of  its  most  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a  whif«  coat, 

famous  representatives  was  Fiurelli,  who  gained  through  which  the  red  papillie  are  seen  pro- 

the  royal  favor  in  France  by  making  the  young  truding,  afterward  becomes  clean  and  of  a  deep 

daupbin  (afterward  Louis  XIV.)  laugh.     He  redoolor, theenlargedpapilltegivingitastraw- 

was  ao  agile  that  when  over  80  years  old  he  berry-hke  appearance.    The  febrile  excitement 

could  give  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his  foot,  frequently  runs  high,  and  there  is  loss  of  ap- 

80AEB0EOUGH,aseaporttownandwater-  petite,  thirat,  restlessness,  loss  of  sleep,  often 

ing  place  of  England,  in  the  north  riding  of  delirium,  white  the  patient  ia  annoyed  by  the 

Yorkshire,  89  m.  M".  E.  from  York;  pop.  in  troublesome  itching  attendant  upon  the  erup- 

1851,  12,915.    It  ia  picturesquely  sitaated  on  tion.  Withthe3eBymptomsthetonails,pbarynx, 

a  rocky  declivity  and  along  the  N.  shore  of  an  and  palate  are  swollen,  inflamed,  and  often  ul- 

open  bay  of  ttie  North  sea.      The  mineral  cerated.    The  eruption  ia  at  its  height  on  the 

waters  are  esteemed  very  serviceable  in  curing  3d  or  4th  day ;  it  ia  then  most  marked  on  the 

complaints  of  the  stomach,  and  the  town   is  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  inner  part 

much  frequented  in  eiimmcr  for  aea  bathing,  of  the  thigha,  and  about  the  folds  of  the  articu- 

The  peninsula  to  the  K.  E.  is  crowned  with  an  lations.     From  time  to  time  it  varies  in  inten- 

ancient  castle.  sity,  excitement  or  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever 

SOAELATINA.    See  Scarlet  Fbvbs.  rendering  it  brighter  and  more  copious.    After 

SCARLATTI,  Alebsaitdbo,  an  Italian  com-  a  period  varjmg  m  different  cases  from  3  to  8 

poaer,  horn  in  Naples  in  1B50,  died  in  Kome  in  days,  the  eruption  grows  paler  ahd  gradually 

1726.    He  was  instructed  in  music  by  Oaris-  diaappeiri     at  the  same  time  the  cuticle  is 

simi,  and  the  introduction  of  violin  accom-  found  to  desquamate,  separating  trom  the  face 

paniments  to  airs,  the  rifcomel,  and  the  da  eajto  and  body  in  minute  bran  like  scales,  but  from 

are  ascribed  to  him.    He  is  said  to  have  pro-  the  hands  and  feet  in  large  flakes,  or  some- 

duced  30O  masses,  100  operas,  and  3,000  can-  times  forming  casts  of  those  or^aua. — Three 

tataa,  for  the  last  of  which  he  frequently  far-  varieties  of  scirlet  fever  are  ordinarily  de- 

nished   the  words.      But  a  small  portion  of  scribed     1,  saailaUna  simplex,  m  which  there 

these  works  are  now  known.— Dombbico,  son  is  a  bright  rash,  but  with  very  little  sore  throat 

of  the  preceding,   and   a  composer,  born   in  or  fever,  the  patient  being  scarcely  at  ail  ill ; 

Naples  in  1683,  died  in  Madrid  in  1751.     He  2,  scwlaima  anqinosa,  m  which  there  are  both 

was  chapelmaster  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  fever  and  affection  of  the  throat,  varying  from 

produced  numerous  operas,  but  is  best  known  cases  comparatively  slight  to  those  which  en- 

by  his  Suites  de  piif.es  pour  le  clavedn,  42  in  danger  life,  or  prove  fatal ;  and  3,  scarlatina 

number,  the  successful  performance  of  which  maligna,  in  which  the  eruption  ia  imperfect, 

was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  teat  of  ex-  and  often  of  a  bluish  or  livid  lint,  or  it  may  not 
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appear  at  all;  the  fever  is  of  a  typhoid  type,  num  in  the  dropsical  affections  which  often 

and   the  throat    ulcerated    and    gangrenous,  follow  the  disease. 

Sometimes  these  oases  prove  fetal  in  a  few  SCARLETT,  Sib  Jambb  Yoekb,  a  British 

tonrs,  the  patient  Beeming  to  sink  directJy  un-  soldier,  horn  in  IT99.     He  is  the  second  son  of 

der  the  influence  of  the  poison,  without  any  Lord  Abingei-,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trin- 

very  decided  local  manifestations.     In  other  ity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in  1818  entered 

cases  the  debility  ia  extreme,  the  pulse  fre-  thearmy  as  an  officer  of  the  18tli  hussars,  soon 

quent  and  very  feeble,  the  throat  becomes  im-  after  the  disbanding  of  which  he  received  a 

mensely  swollen,  obstructed  with  viscid  mucus,  commission  in  the  0th  dragoons.     He  became 

gangrenous,  and  communicating  an  intolerable  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  6th  dragoons  in  1840, 

fetor  to  the  breath.    Such  cases  almost  invari-  and  colonel  in  1853.    When  the  expedition  to 

ably  prove  fatal. — Scarlet  fever  is  frequently  the  Crimea  was  undertaken,  he  was  appointed 

followed  by  the  development  of  some  one  of  a  brigadier-general  and  took  command  of  the 

the  numerous  forms  of  struma,  glandular  swell-  heavy  eavah-y.     On  Oct.  26,  1854,  his  brigade 

lags,  chronic  inflammation  of  Uie  lining  mem-  made  the  famous  charge  at  Balalilava,  routing 

brane  of  the  ear  with  offensive   discharge,  more  than  double  their  number  of  Russian 

chronic  inSammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  cavalry  with  great  slaughter ;  and  on  the  same 

&c    Sometimes  a  form  of  subacute  rheuma-  day  it  brought  out  of  action  tlie  light  brigade 

tism,  affecting  the  larger  joints,  supervenes,  which  had  charged  under  Loi-d  Cardigan  with 

The  moat  frequent  and  the  most  dreaded  of  the  equal  gallantry  but  less  success.     Tor  his  ser- 

SBqueliB  of  scarlet  fever  is  dropsy.    Commonly  vices  on  this  day  he  was  made  a  mi^or-general 

it  assumes  the  form  of  anasarca,  or  swelling  on  Deo.  13  foDowing,  and  when  Lord  Luoan  re- 

of  the  whole  surface ;  often  however  effusion  turned  home  he  took  command  of  the  entire 

into   the  serous   cavities  likewise  occurs.      In  British  cavalry  force  in  the  Crimea.     lie  was 

all  such  cases  the  urine  is  found  diminished  created  a  K.O.B.  in  July,  1855. 

in  quantity,  high-colored,  and  coagulating  on  SCARPA,  Abtomio,  an  Italian  anatomist  and 

the  application  of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric  surgeon,  born  at  La  Motta,  a  village  of  Fiiuli, 

acid.      It  is  attended  with  a  dry  skin,  a  fre-  June  13,   1747,  died  in  Pavia,  Oct.  81,   1882. 

quent  pulse  and  hurried  breathing,  and  pros-  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  and  at  the  age  of 

tration;  sometimes  nervous  symptoms,  head-  34  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  nniver- 

ache,  i'Owsiness,  or  convuiaious  are  present,  sity  of  Modena.    In  1783  be  was  appointed  to 

Dropsy  follows  the  mild  fla  well  as  the  severer  the  same  chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia,  and 

forms  of  scarlet  fever.     It  is  commonly  attrib-  in  1814  became  director  of  the  faculty  of  mcdi- 

uted  to  cold  during  the  period  of  desquama-  cine  in  that  institution.     He  was  an  esact  and 

tion,  but  more  or  less  desquamative  disease  patient  observer,  and  surgical  anatomy  owes 

of  the  kidneys  attends  every  case  of  scarlet  its  first  development  to  his  labors.     His  prin- 

fever,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  when  severe  cipal  works  have  been  translated  into  English 

may  be  followed  by  dropsy,  quite  independent  and  other  languages, 

of  any  undue  exposure  to  cold. — The  milder  SOAEEON,  Paul,  a  French  comic  drama- 

and  happily  the  more  frequent  forms  of  scarlet  tist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Paris  in  IfllO,  died 

fever  require  little  or  no  treatment.    Where  Oct.  16, 1660.    He  led  a  gay  and  dissolute  life 

there  is  much  fever  and  heat  of  skin,  frequent  in  his  youth,  but  the  death  of  his  father  left 

sponging  with  tepid  or  with  cold  water  is  of  Mm  penniless,  and  a  disease  made  him  a  crip- 

sarvice;  the  bowels  should  be  moved  if  necea-  pie  and  distorted  his  whole  frame.     He  then 

sary  by  some  mild  laxative,  and  a  bland  and  applied  himself  to  literature  for  a  support,  and 

nnirritating  diet  prescribed.     The  itching  of  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  by  his  carica- 

the  skin  is  best  relieved  by  anointing  the  body  tures  and  humorous  sketches  as  to  be  styled 

thoroughly  with  oil  or  lard.     In  severer  cases  the   "emperor  of  the  burlesque."      What  ho 

it  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  the  earned  by  his  pen,  together  with  the  proceeds 

patient,  and  quinine,  iron,  and  stimulants  may  of  a  benefice  granted  him  by  his  friend  Lavar- 

be  resorted  to,  while  a  detergent  or  astringent  din,  bishop  of  Le  Mans,  and  a  pension  from  the 

gargle  may  be  used  for  the  throat.    In  cases  private  purse  of  the  queen,  enabled  him  to  hve 

of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  if  there  ho  any  hope  at  ease,  and  his  house  was  the  favorite  resort 

for  the  patient,  it  will  be  found  in  a  liberal  use  of  wits  and  noblemen  who  relished  a  good 

of  stimulants.    The  dropsy  that  follows  scarlet  joke  or  a  merry  supper.    During  the  war  of 

fever  is  best  treated  by  the  free  use  of  hydra-  tiie  Erondo  he  was  one  of  the  opponents  of 

gogue  cathartics  and  the  hot  bath,  followed,  Mazarin,  and  wrote  the  Masarinade,  which 

when  the  swelling  is  reduced  and  the  urine  has  cost   him   his  pension.     In   1653   he   married 

become  paler  and  more  copious,  by  the  admin-  Frangoise  d'AubignS,  afterward  celebrated  aa 

iatration  of  iron.    The  other  sequela  should  be  Mme.  de  M^ntenon,     His  comedies,  among 

treated  according  to  their  character  and  to  the  which  were  Jodelet  (1645),  Bon  Japhet  ^At- 

oonstitution  of  the  patient.  The  homceopathists  mime  (1668),  and    Vicolim'  de    Salamtmom 

depend  manly  upon  aconite  and  belladonna  in  (1654),  were  well  received ;  hut  he  was  indei>t- 

the  milder  attacks,  and  upon  arsenicum  and  ed  for  his  greatest  success  to  his  burlesque  of 

phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  in  the  severer  cases.  Virgil,  Z'MnMdB  trauesUe,     His  best  work  how- 

They  use  hellebore,  digitalis,  apis,  and  apocy-  ever  is  Le  roman.  eomique.   The  beat  edition  of 
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\m  complete  works  is  Uiat  of  Bruzen  de  la    on  tlie  Palatine  till  waacelcbratedfor  its  mag- 
MartiniSre  (10  vols.  13mo.,  Paris,  1737).  iiificence. — His  son  Marcus  jEmiliiis  accompa- 

SCAURXiS,  Maeotjs^militjs.  I.  A  Roman  nied  Sextus  Pompey,  hiahalf  brother,  to  Asia, 
senator  and  consul,  bom  jn  163  B.  0.,  died  be-  and  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet  betrayed  him  to 
tweon  90  and  88,  Thongh  belonging  to  the  the  generals  of  Antony ;  and  his  grandson 
patrioian  Emilia  gena,  he  was  extremely  poor  Mamereua,  called  by  Seneoa  the  last  of  the 
in  his  youth ;  but  haYing  studied  eloqnenc*  and  8c*uri,  a  dissolute  orator  and  poet,  was  in  the 
gained  distinotion  in  the  army,  he  was  elected  reign  ofTiberiuBaccusedoftreasonandofadul- 
eurule  adile  in  133,  praetor  urbanus  in  120,  tery  with  Ijyia,  and  finally  committed  anieide. 
consul  in  115,  censor  in  109,  and  consul  again  SOEPTEE  (Gr,  aKTprrpai',  or  o-Kijiriot,  a  staif ), 
ill  107.  During  his  first  consnlsWi;  he  obttuned  ao  ensign  of  royal  authority.  Although  m  that 
a  triumph  for  victories  over  flie  Ligurbns  and  lightof  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown,  it  was 
other  Alt)inetribes,andwasniadeprimM^»»ena-  originallyno  more  than  a  simple  walking  stick. 
tus,  "When  Adherbal  in  117  songht  aaaistance  In  very  ancient  times  it  was  bonic  not  only  by 
from  the  Romans  against  Jugnrtha,  Scaurus  the  princes,  but  byheraldB,jndges,and  priests; 
was  one  of  the  few  nobles  who  refused  the  but  its  use  was  more  common  among  the  Aaiat- 
bribes  of  the  latter,  and  ui^d  his  punishment,  ics  than  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  inso- 
Tliis,  however,  was  rather  t3je  result  of  policy  much  that  among  the  former  all  classes  of  those 
than  principle,  aa  he  afterward  a<icumulated  holdmgonthority,  including  ennnehs,  were  call- 
great  wealth  by  peculation  and  bribery.  He  ed  tkijtttovxoi  (sceptre  bearers).  In  antiquity 
was  several  times  accused  of  these  and  other  it  was  customary  to  swear  by  the  sceptre,  tak- 
ci'imes.  but  always  escaped  punishment  through  ing  it  by  the  right  hand  and  lifting  it  toward 
the  influence  gained  over  thepeople  by  his  elo-  heaven.  It  became  by  degrees  the  emblem 
quence  and  diligent  discharge  of  public  duty,  of  royal  power  only,  and  from  the  Roman 
notwithstanding  that  he  distinguished  himself  emperors  was  transmitted  to  the  western  mon- 
by  oppoailion  to  the  Graeehi  and  all  other  pop-    archs. 

nlar  leaders.  An  embassy  to  Africa  in  113,  SOHADOW,  Johann  GoTiFRtiro,  a  German 
with  Scattrus  at  its  head,  to  secure  justice  to  sculptor,  bom  in  Berlin  in  1764,  died  tiiera, 
Adherbal  from  Jngurtha,  havingfiiiled,  war- was  Jan.  36, 1850.  He  studied  the  antique  in  Kome, 
declared  by  Rome,  and  Scaurus  accompanied  and  repturing  to  Vienna  in  1788  attracted  no- 
the  ai'my  as  legate  of  the  consul  Bestia.  Ju-  tice  by  a  monument  to  Count  von  der  Mark, 
gurtha  secured  peace  by  bribing  the  leaders,  natural  son  of  Frederic  'Williani  JI.  He  was 
whereupon  a  great  outcry  was  raised  at  Rome;  thenceforth  extensively  employed  on  monumen- 
but  Scaurus,  though  one  of  the  most  guilty,  es-  tal  works  of  a  pnblic  character,  of  which  his 
caped  by  contriving  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  colossal  statue  of  General  Ziethen  at  Berlin, 
quiesitores  ordered  to  invesUgate  the  offenee.  his  equestrian  statues  of  Frederic  the  Great  at 
II.  Son  of  the  preoedmg,  chiefly  celebrated  for  Stettin  and  of  BlQcher  at  Rostock,  and  his 
his  mercenaiy  crimes.  He  was  stepson  to  Sylla,  statue  of  Lufier  at  Wittenberg,  are  specimens, 
whose  proscriptions  enabled  him  to  add  im-  ForthelastSSyearsof hislifeheheldtheofBce 
menseiy  to  his  wealth.  In  tlio  third  Mithri-  of  director  of  tie  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Berlin, 
datio  war  he  served  as  qniBstor  under  Pompey,  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  art. — 
and  in  Judtea  received  a  Wge  bribe  from  Aris-  FniEnEicH  Wilhelm  voh  Schadow-Godbk'- 
tobulus  for  deciding  in  his  fivor  the  contest  HAtis,  apainter,  Bon  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
for  the  crown  between  him  and  his  brother  Berlin,  Sept,  6, 1789.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
Hyrcanus.  Pompey  reversed  his  decision,  but  young,  where  he  cooperated  with  Comelins  and 
left  him  unpunished  in  command  of  Syria ;  and  Overbeck  in  the  establishment  of  anewGer- 
having  made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Arabia  man  school  of  painting,  and  became  a  convert 
Petrsea,  hewasboughtoff  byAretas,  the  king,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  After  dis- 
for  300  talents.  In  §8  B.  0.  he  was  elected  charging  for  some  time  the  duties  of  professor 
curule  sedile,  and  expended  all  his  wealth  to  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Berlin,  he  auc- 
celebrate  the  games  with  unparalleled  splendor,  ceeded  Cornelius  in  1823  as  director  of  the 
building  a  temporary  theatre  large  enough  to  Dflsseldorf  academy.  He  was  ennobled  by  the 
hold  80,000  persons,  decorated  with  880  costly  king  of  Prussia  in  1843.  His  works  are  to  bo 
columns  and  3,000  statues.  He  was  prstor  in  found  chiefly  in  DQsseldorf,  Berlin,  and  other 
56,  and  in  S5  governed  Sardinia,  whose  inhab-  German  cities.  Characteristic  specimens  of  his 
itaiits  he  plundered  to  obtain  the  means  for  style  are:  "Mignon"  (18S8),fre5uentlyengrav- 
paying  his  debts  and  securing  the  consulship  ed;  the  "Pour  Evangelists,"  in  the  Werder 
the  next  year.  For  this  he  was  brought  to  church,  Berlm;  tie  "Wise  and  Foolish  Vir- 
trial  before  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  Cato ;  gins,"  in  the  museum  in  Frankforf^on-the- 
but  though  his  guilt  was  undoubted,  his  de-  M^n;  the  "Fountain  of  Life,"  in  the  posses- 
fence  by  Oicero,  Hortensius,  and  4  other  advo-  siou  of  the  king  of  Prusria;  and  an  allegorical 
cates,  and  his  own  tears  and  appeals  to  the  series  entitled  "Paradise,"  "Pu^atory,"  and 
splendor  of  his  isdileship,  procured  his  acquit-  "Hell,"  After  the  completion  of  the  latter 
tal.  Some  time  later  he  was  condemned  for  work  he  became  totally  blind;  but  he  subse- 
illegal  efforts  to  obtain  office,  after  which  his  qnently  recovered  his  sight  sufficiently  to  re- 
name disappears  from  history.    His  residence    sume  the  praotioe  of  his  art.    He  is  the  author 
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1  French  on  the  influence  ef  quest  at  Berlin  in.  1854,  and  traTislated  into 
English  (1855) ;  "  Germany,  its  Universities  and 
Divines"  (PhOadeipliia,  1857) ;"  History  of  the 
bom  in  Kobeljarowo,  in  northern  Hungary,  Christian  Ohnrch  of  the  first  three  Centories" 
May  13, 1795,  died  in  ISfil.  He  was  educated  (New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1858),  which  is  to 
at  the  university  of  Jena.  TVom  1819  to  1883  be  oontinned  down  to  the  present  time  in  4  or 
he  was  professor  in  the  Servian  gymnasinm  at  5  volumes;  "The  Moral  Oharaoter  of  Christ, 
Nensatz,  and  then  went  to  Prague,  where  he  or  the  Perfection  of  Christ's  Humanity  a  Proof 
devoted  himselftothestndyof  Slavic  literature,  of  his  Divinity"  (1860)  ;  and  "A  Catechism  for 
and  in  1848  became  librarian  of  the  university  Sunday  Schools"  (1891),  beside  many  contri- 
of  that  dty.  In  1849  and  1861  he  waa  placed  butions  to  American  and  foreign  periodicals, 
at  the  head  of  the  commissions  in  Prague  and  Dr.  Schaff  also  published  the  Kirchenfrewnd,  a 
Vienna  charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  theological  montliiy  for  the  German  churches 
a  fixed  terminology  for  the  Slavic  language,  of  America,  from  1848  to  1853,  and  has  been  oo- 
His  works,  chiefly  of  a  historical  and  philolog-  editorof  the  "Mercersbnrg  Review"  since  1857. 
ioal  character,  are  numerous  and  important.  SCHArrHAUSEN",  a  canton  of  Switzerland, 
SCHAFF,  Philip,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  an  American  bounded  S.  by  the  cantons  of  Ziirieb  and  Thur- 
divine,  bom  in  Chur,  canton  of  Grisons,  Switz-  gan,  and  on  idl  other  aides  by  Baden;  area,  115 
erland,  Jan.  1, 1819.  He  waa  educated  at  the  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  35,300.  The  aur&ce  ia 
universities  of  Tubingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  at  mgged,  being  traversed  by  low  ramifications 
the  last  of  which  he  was  graduated  doctor  of  of  the  Jura  range.  The  Ehine  forms  the  S. 
philosophy  and  licentiaf«  of  divinity  in  1841.  boundary  line.  The  climate  is  healthy  and 
He  then  travelled  as  private  tutor  of  a  Prussian  temperate.  Agriculture  forms  the  principal 
nobleman  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. — ScnArFHAUSEir, 
Italy  (1841-2),  and  returning  to  Berlin  com-  the  capital,  ia  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hili, 
menoed  as  lecturer  on  theology.  In  Oct.  1848,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  24  m,  N.  from 
the  synod  of  the  German  Eeformed  chnrch  Zurich  ;  pop,  8,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walla 
assembled  at  Winchester,  Va.,  invited  him  to  and  overlooked  by  an  old  castle.  About  3  m. 
become  professor  of  theology  at  Mercersburg,  below  the  town  are  the  Schaffhansen  falls, 
Penn. ;  and  having  been  ordained  at  Elberfeld,  where  the  Rhine,  here  about  300  feet  broad, 
he  emigrated  to  America  in  1844.  On  the  descends  a  height  of  more  than  70  feet, 
ground  of  some  supposed  unsound  views  ex-  SCHALLEE,JcLins,  a  German  philosophical 
pressed  in  a  work  published  at  Berlin  before  writer,  born  in  Magdeburg  in  1810.  He  first 
his  call  to  America,  and  also  in  his  inaugural  at  studied  theology  at  Halle,  but  afterward  turned 
Mercersburg,  the  charge  of  heresy  was  brought  his  attention  to  philosophy,  of  which  he  be- 
againsfchim,but  he  washonorablyacquittedby  came  teacher  there  in  1834  and  a^unct  pro- 
the  synod  assembled  at  York,  Penn.,  in  1845.  feasor  in  1888.  His  first  works,  IHe  FMloao- 
Since  that  time  ha  baa  labored  at  Mercershui^,  phie  unserer  Zeit  (Leipsio,  1887)  and  J)er  hia- 
teaching,  preaching,  and  writing,  in  connection  timsche  Ohrwiui  und  die  Philoaophie  (1838), 
first  with  Dr.  Nevin  and  then  with  Dr.  Wolflf,  addressed  to  Strauss,  were  written  in  defence 
with  the  interruption  of  only  one  year  (1854),  ofHegelianism.  Sis  Geachichteder  2fatiirphUo- 
which  he  spent  iaaEuropean  visit,  lecturing  on  sopMe  von  Bacon  Ma  anf  unaere  Zeit  (2  vols., 
America  in  Berlin  and  other  places,  and  repre-  Leipsic,  1841-'4)  was  announced  as  an  intro- 
senting  the  German  churches  of  America  at  the  duotion  to  a  work  on  the  science  of  natural 
German  church  diet  at  Prankfort-on-the-Main,  philosophy.  In  this  department  his  efforts 
and  before  the  Swiss  pastoral  conference  in  have  been  specially  directed  against  material- 
Basel,  He  received  from  the  university  of  Ber-  ism,  and  the  theories  of  Vogt  and  Molesobott. 
lin  in  1854  the  degree  of  D.D.  He  has  pub-  He  has  also  written  Vorlemngen  uber  Sekleier- 
lished  in  German  "The  Sin  against  the  Holy  7iMcher(RaX\e.,iBA^,&aA.DaraUlhmgviidKrit^ 
Ghost"  (Halle,  1841);  "On  James  and  the  wM.iwdMtj(iJ'etwr6acA(Leiisio,  1845);  and  with 
Brothers  of  Jesus"  (Berlin,  1842) ;  "  The  Prin-  Giebel  be  has  edited  since  1850  the  Weltall,  a 
ciple  of  Protestantism"  (German  and  English,  popular  scientific  review. 
Ohambersburg,  Penn.,  1845) ;  "  History  of  the  80HAMYL.  See  Shamtl. 
Apostolic  Church"  (Mercersburg,  18S1 ;  2d  ed.,  SCHAENH0E8T,  GmnAEO  Divm  TOtr,  a 
Leipsic,  1654;  trandated  into  English  by  tho  German  soldier,  bom  at  Hamelsee,  Hanover, 
Eev.E.D.Yeomans,  New  York  andEdinburgh,  ISTov.  10,  1766,  died  in  Prague,  June  28,  1813. 
1863;  translated  also  into  Dutch  and  French);  He  entered  the  artillery  service,  and  soon  be- 
"  German  Hymn  Book,  with  a  Historical  In-  came  known  by  the  invention  of  a  micrometrio 
troduction.  Critical  and  Biographical  Notes"  spy  glass  and  by  statistical  tables.  In  1780  he 
(Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1858);  and  in  Eng-  was  made  professor  in  the  military  school  at 
fish,  "  What  is  Church  History  ?  A  Vindication  Hanover,  and  in  1793  captain  of  light  artillery, 
of  the  Idea  of  Historical  Development"  (Phil-  baring  meantime  published  several  valuable 
adelphia,  1846);  "St.  Augustine,  his  Life  and  military  works.  In  1794  he  was  presented 
Labors"  fWew  York,  1858 ;  German,  Berlin,  with  a  sword  by  the  king  of  England  for  his 
1854) ;  "  America,  its  Political,  Social,  and  Ee-  services  in  the  defence  of  Menin  under  Gen. 
ligious  Character,"  lectures  delivered  ii'j  re-  Hammerstein.     He    soon    after    entered  the 
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Pmasian  service  as  lieutenant-colonel,  was  for  ETirwan),  with  no  knowledge  of  the  previous 

Bome  time  instructor  of  officers  at  Berlin,  and  discoverj  of  Priestley,  he  described  oxygen 

in  1804  received  the  rank  of  colonel  and  a  pat-  under  tlie  name  of  empyreal  air, 

ent  of  nobility.    At  the  battle  of  Anerstadt  in  SOHEFER,  Lbopold,  a  German  poet  and 

1806  he  was  chief  of  BlQcher's  staff,  and  waa  novelist,  born  in  Muskau,  Lower  Lnsatia,  Jnly 

twice  wounded ;  and  he  took  part  in  that  of  30,  1784.     After  being  6  years  general  suporin- 

Eylau  in  the  following  year.     After  the  peace  tendent  of  the  estate  of  Prince  Piickler-Mus- 

of  Tilsit  he  was  made  m^or-general  and  presi-  kau,  he  travelled  in  England  and  Germany, 

dent  of  the  commission  for  the  reorganization  studied  for  a  few  years  m  Vienna,  and  then 

of  the  army,  of  which  he  was  at  length  charged  visited  Italy,  Greece,  Tnrkey,  and  Asia  Minor, 

with  the  whole  administration,  and  gave  it  an  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1820,  and  settled 

entirely  new  constitution  and  a  higher  tone,  iu  his  native  village.     In  1611  hia  first  work 

He  also  disciplined  great  nnmbers  of  volunteers  appeared  under  the  title  of  GedichU  mit  Com- 

throughout  the  country,  and  laid  the  fonnda-  poaiiionen.     Hia  novels,  most  of  which  were 

tion  of  the  iMnAnmhr  system.     He  was  thus  first  published  in  periodicals,  have  been  often 

enabled  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1813  reprinted  collectively.     He  has  also  written 

to  arm  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  Prussia,  and  J)w  GottUch^  Komi?die  in  Som(l,eipBic,ieiS); 

to  give  efSciencyto  the  enthnaiaHtio  national  6rnf  Promniu  {l8iS) ;  Genevitin  von  Toulo'usB 

spirit  then  aroused.    With  the  rank  of  lieuten-  (1840);  and  iHeSf6yifoiiemJf(m(«a  (Hamburg, 

ant-general  he  served  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  1853) ;  beside  several   volumes   of  poems,   of 

the  array  under  Bliicher,  was  wounded  at  the  which  the  i<aijen6r««ier{Berlin,18B4)lia6  passed 

battle  of  Liitzen,  and,  departing  hnmediately  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  sympho- 

ftfterward  for  Vienna  to  engage  the  emperor  nics,  overtures,  and  capriccioi  for  the  piano. 

Francis  in  the  cause  of  the  allies,  died  on  the  SCHEFPEE,  Aet,  a  French  painter,  bom  in 

way.     There  ia  a  marble  statae  of  him  by  Dordrecht,  Holland,  in  1794,  died  in  Paris,  June 

Eauch  before  the  main  guard  house  at  Berlin.  15, 1858.    At  12  years  of  age  he  painted  a  his- 

SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE,  a  German  prmci-  torical  picture  which  attracted  much  attention 
pality,  embraced  between  Hanover,  Hesae-Cas-  in  the  eshibifion  at  Amsterdam.  Subsecuently 
sel,  and  "Westphalia;  area,  171  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  he  studied  his  art  in  Paris  under  Baron  GuSrin. 
1858,  80,144.  The  surface  toward  the  ST.  is  Many  ofhisworkswere  suggested  by  the  poems 
level,  but  becomes  hilly  in  the  8.,  and  the  soil  of  Goethe,  Uhland,  and  oAer  German  authors, 
Js  very  fertile.  There  are  only  a  few  small  but  the  most  characteristio  in  style  are  those 
streams,  tributaries  of  the  Weser.  A  large  devoted  to  religions  subjects.  Of  the  latter 
forest,  the  Schanmbnrger  Wald,  is  in  the  W.,  class  his  Ckristus  Consolator,  "  Dead  Christ," 
and  the  Steinhuder  Meer,  a  small  lake,  in  the  "  Three  Marys,"  "  Christ  weeping  over  Jeru- 
K.  Coal  and  limestone  are  found,  the  Btioke-  salem,"  Mater  Dolorosa^  the  "  Temptation," 
burg  containing  rich  seams  of  the  former.  It  and  others  are  choice  specimens.  His  several 
is  the  82d  state  in  the  Germanic  confederation,  pictures  of  "  Mignon,"  his  "  Francesca  da  Bl- 
and has  one  vote  in  the  plenum.  Its  military  mini,"  "  Dante  and  Beatrice,"  and  his  iUustra- 
contingent  is  655  men.  The  government  is  a  tions  from  "  Faust,"  are  widely  known  by  en- 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  reigning  prince  gravings.  He  painted  a  few  portraits,  inoludmg 
is  George  William  (born  Dec.  20,  1784),  who  those  of  Lafayette,  Talleyrand,  Bfiranger,  Lam- 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  1807.  Cap-  artino,  and  Charles  Dickens.  His  life  has  been 
ital,  Backebui-g.  written  by  Mrs,  Grote  (London,  1860). 

S0HEELE,KAKL'WnHj:tM,a8wedishchem-  SCHELDT  (Elem.  Schelde ;  Fr,  Eteaut; 
ist,  bom  in  Stralsund,  Pomerania,  Doc.  19,  anc,  Scaldia),  a  river  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
1742,  died  at  Koping,  near  Stockholm,  May  21,  Holland,  having  its  source  in  a  small  lake  on 
1786.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  an  Mount  St.  Martin  in  the  French  department  of 
apothecary  at  Gothenburg,  he  went  in  1765  to  Aisne.  It  first  flows  N.  by  Cambrai  to  Oond^ 
M^mO  and  in  1773  to  Upsal,  where  he  gained  then  N".  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  West  Flanders, 
the  friendship  of  Bergman.  In  1T77  he  was  Belgium,  then  K.  !N.  E.  between  that  provmce 
appointed  by  the  medical  academy  apothecary  andllainault  into  East  Flanders.  It  receives  the 
at  Koping,  where  he  married  the  widow  of  the  Lys  at  Ghent,  and  runs  E.  during  the  remainder 
previous  incumbent.  His  esperiments  were  of  its  course  through  Flandei's,  then  N.,  form- 
performed  with  very  imperfect  apparatus,  and  ing  the  boundary  between  Antwerp  and  East 
under  great  disadvantages ;  yet,  with  the  ex-  Flanders,  and  finally  turns  W.  by  !N.,  and  en- 
ception  of  Priestley,  he  probably  discovered  ters  the  N'orth  sea  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
more  new  substances  than  any  other  chemist,  Zealand  by  two  broad  mouths  called  the  Bond 
including  tartaric  acid,  manganese,  chlorine,  or  West  Scheldt  (the  main  stream)  and  the 
barytes,  the  pigment  called  Scheele's  green,  the  East  Scheldt.  The  arms  connecting  these  two 
coloring  principle  of  Prussian  blue,  &c.  (See  moutiis  form  the  islands  of  North  and  South 
Chemisxry,  vol.  V,  p.  36.)  His  researches  were  Beveland  and  Walcheron,  while  by  other  arms 
chiefly  published  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  the  East  Scheldt  communicates  with  the  Mouse 
academy  of  Stockholm.  In  his  "  Chemical  Ob-  and  the  Bhine.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
servationa  aud  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire"  the  Scheldt  are  the  Heine,  Donder,  and  Eupel 
(Stockholm,  1777 ;  translated  into  English  by  on  the  right,  and  the  Sensfie,  Soarpe,  and  Lys 
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on  the  left.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks,  he-  After  leavmg  Tiibingen,  he  taught  for  two 
side  those  named,  are  Valenoiennes,  Touvnay,  years  at  Leipsic,  and  wrote  "  Illustrations  of 
Ondenardo,  Eupelmoiide,  and  Antwerp.  Its  the  Idealism  of  the  Theory  of  Science" 
length  is  211  ra.,  iindit  is  navigahleto  within  a  (Fichte'a).  A  severe  nervous  fever  brought 
few  milea  of  its  source.  An  immense  com-  him  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  At  the  age  of 
meroe  is  carried  on  throngh  ita  waters,  and  the  24  lie  went  to  Jena,  parted  company  with  the 
canals  which  connect  it  with  the  principal  cities  idealism  of  Fichto,  and  began  his  more  inde- 
aud  towns  of  Belgium.  In  the  lower  part  of  pendent  career  in  a  series  of  brlDiant  lectures, 
ita  course  it  is  bordered  with  dikes.  wMoh  aroused  the  highest  entliusiasm.  Stef- 
SOHELLINQ-,  Feiedrioh  Wilrelu:  Joseph  fona  says  that  the  keenest  intellectual  delight  of 
Tos,  a  German  philosopher,  bom  at  Leonburg,  his  life  was  in  listening  to  his  elevated  speech, 
near  Stuttgart,  Wnrtemberg,  Jan.  27, 1775,  died  always  suggesting  more  than  it  expressed.  In 
at  Eagaz,  Switzerland,  Aug.  20,  1854.  His  beauty  and  flesibility  of  style  modern  philoao- 
fether,  distinguished  as  an  orientalist,  was  pas-  phy  has  nothing  more  finished  than  some  of  his 
tor  at  Leonburg,  and  subsequently  prels.te  in  earlier  works,  as  his  dialogue  on  Brnno,  his 
Maulbronn;  and  under  his  tuition  Friedrich  oration  on  the  "Arts  of  Design,"  or  some  of 
laid  the  foundation  of  ripe  attainments  in  the  his  later  diBqnisitions,  e.  g.,  that  on  the  "  Source 
classics,  and  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Devoted  of  Eternal  Truths."  At  Jena  he  taught  in  con- 
to  theology,  he  entered  the  university  of  Tii-  versewith  Ficht«andHegel;  for  Jeaawas  then 
binsen  at  the  age  of  15,  and  studied  philosophy  the  philosophical  centre  of  Gernpany.  Hegel 
under  Adler,  a  disciple  of  Wolfi  and  divinity  was  older  in  years,  but  younger  as  a  student, 
with  Storr.  His  essay  for  the  doctorate  of  They  edited  the  "Philosophical  Journal"  to- 
philosophy  was  on  the  origin  of  evil,  asnarrat-  getber,  and  were  not  yet  sensible  of  their  diver- 
ed  in  d&a.  ill.  His  nest  treatise,  in  the  Memo-  gence.  Eeinhold  here  taught  the  Kantian 
rabilia  of  Panlus  (1798),  was  on  myths  and  philosophy,  and  opposed  the  innovations  of  the 
sagas.  Thus  his  earliest  and  latest  thoughts  system  of  nature.  Here  too  were  Schiller, 
revolved  around  the  same  themes;  though  in  "Wiihelm  von  Humboldt,  and  the  Schlegels; 
the  youtliful  speculations,  the  idea  of  revelation  and  Goethe  was  not  far  distant.  Here  waa 
is  repudiated  as  "  an  idea  of  reason."  In  1794  developed  the  second  stage  of  Schelling's  spec- 
appeared  his  first  metaphysical  essay  on  tho  ulations,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
"  Possibility  of  a  Form  of  Philosophy,"  repro-  Transcendental  Idedism"  (1796-1800).  In 
ducing,  in  an  independent  way,  the  subjective  rapid  succession' he  published  "Ideas  for  aPhi- 
idealism  of  Fichte,  and  emphasizing  the  Ego  losopby  of  Nature"  (1797) ;  "The  Soul  of  the 
(self)  as  the  fised  centre  of  speculation,  in  World"  (1798);  "First  Sketch  of  a  System  of 
which  both  substance  and  form  are  identic^,  the  Philosophy  of  Nature"  (1799) ;  an  "  Intro- 
The  iTort-Mgo  (not-self)  is  deduced  by  aneoes-  duction"  to  the  latter;  and  his  "  System  of  Tran- 
eity  of  thought  from  the  Ego ;  the  union  of  the  scendental  Idealism"  (1799) ;  all  oi-i^nally  read 
two  follows  by  a  like  necessity.  These  three  as  lectures,  and  some  of  them  more  carefully 
postnhites  give  the  unconditional  (the  Ego),  the  digested  in  the  "  Journal  for  Speculative  Phys- 
conditional  (the  Nou-Ego),  and  the  conditional  ics"  (1803).  His  choice  of  nature  as  the  sub- 
determined  by  the  uttconditional  (the  represen-  ject  of  his  speculations  indicated  his  revolt 
tative  conception),  as  the  baas  of  science,  from  the  subjective  tendency.  Fichte  had  neg- 
Thus  all  being  isderived  from  the  I^o.  In  his  lected  the  outer  world.  Kant  had  indeed  vin- 
next  dissertation,  6  months  later,  on  the  "  Ego  dicated  the  dynamic  against  the  corpuscular 
as  the  Principle  of  Philosophy,"  Sohelling  ad-  theory  of  matter,  but  he  also  held  that  the  laws 
vances  to  the  position  that  the  unconditional  and  orderfoundinnaturewerenotits  own,bttt 
principle  of  philosophy  must  be  the  absolute  imparted  to  it  by  the  investigating  miud. 
subjeot,  as  the  union  of  thought  and  being.  Schelling  said :  Nature  is  life,  a  living  organ- 
Mchte  SMd:  The  Ego  is  absolute;  Schelling  iam,  replete  with  formative  powers;  there  is  an 
now  says:  The  absolute  isEgo— aphrasewhioh  ideal  in  the  real,  a  subject  in  the  object,  reason 
implies  a  revolution.  In  his  "  Letters  on  Dog-  in  matter.  Nature  is  autonomic;  there  is  a 
matism  and  Criticism"  (Niethammer'a  "  Jour-  soul  of  the  world,  its  immanent  principle, 
nal,"  179S)  he  grapples  with  Kant's  sundering  Grasping  this  soul,  we  re-create  nature.  It  is 
of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  theoretical  and  all  one  living  organism,  a  perpetual  process  of 

Practical  reason  (see  Kant),  denouncing  this  production,  through  the  whole  series  of  inor- 

ualism,  and   contending  that   there  must  be  ganic  and  organic  forms.     All  is  pervaded  by 

something  unconditional,  which  is  the  common  one  law,  the  law  of  evolution ;  and  that  law  is 

source  of  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  a  law  of  polarity,  of  polar  forces.    These  act 

There  is  "  an  intellectual  intuition"  of  the  un-  and  react  perpetuaDy,  as  is  seen  in  the  phe- 

conditioned.    Allowing  the  equal  validity  of  nomcna  of  magnetism,  eieotricity,  and  chemical 

both  the  subjective  and  objective,  he  already  agency.    The  mechanical  theory  of  nature  was 

demands  for  both  a  higher  unity.    Thus  at  tho  superaededby  the  idea  of  living  forces.  Esperi- 

age  of  30,  before  he  left  the  university,  he  had  ment  has  verified  some  of  Schelling's  prognoa- 

found  the  principle  of  bis  peculiar  system,  tications ;  but  the  progress  of  research  has  left 

which  was  to  supersede  the  critical  philosophy  to  his  system  aa  a  whole  only  the  value  of  a 

of  Kant,  and  tho  subjective  idealism  of  Fiohte.  bold  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  nature. 
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He  flJso  applied  the  same  principle  of  polarity  is  the  essence,  and  the  essence  is  the  form, 

in  a  more  aniyersal  sensej  in  his  "Tranacen-  The  antagonisms  of  Bnbjective  and  objective, 

dental  Idealism,"  which  giYes  the  outlines  of  ideal  and  rtal,  essence  and  form,  vanish  in  this 

the  philosophy  of  spirit — the  counter-pole  to  pure  vision  of  primal  being.    "When  the  abso- 

matter.    The  attempt  is  here  made  to  derive  lute  becomes  the  relative,  the  infinite  the  finite, 

aJl  parts  of  philosophy  from  the  intellectual  in-  then  tlie  distinctions  of  ideal  and  reid,  subject 

tuition,  oonsidei-ed  as  an  act  of  the  subject  and  object,  break  forth,  as  light  is  broken  into 

bringmg  the  objective  before  it,  an  act  in  colors  by  the  priran.    But  even  in  the  finite, 

which  the  highest  freedom  and  the  highest  ne-  nothing  is  either  wholly  subjective  or  wholly 

oesslty  concur.     Here  the  theoretical  and  prac-  objective ;  in  it«  two  poles  Uiere  is  respectively 

tioai  parts  of  philosophy  are  unfolded,  includ-  a  relative  preponderance  of  the  ideS  or  the 

ing  an  outline  of  the  course  of  history,  as  a  real,  whence  come  spirit  and  matter.    The  ab- 

drama,  which  one  mind  has  poetized;  butthat  soluterevealed  i]inaturegivesnsthe"powers" 

one  mind  is  not  yet  with  Schellmg  a  personal  of  weighty  light,  life,  organism,  &c.,  cnlrainat- 

deity.    The  thh-d  division  of  this  treatise  is  on  ing  in  man;  the  same  absolute  in  the  ideal 

the  "Philosophy  of  Art,"  followmg  out  the  sphere  gives  tmth,  goodness,  and  beanty,  or 

hints  contained  in  Kant's  "Criticism  of  the  science,  reli^on,  and  art,  culminating  in  tha 

Judgment."    Art  is  well  nigh  deified;    it  is  state,  and  rising  to  philosophy  as  the  crown  of 

viewed  as  the  highest  product  of  man,  the  per-  the  whole.    This  scheme  is  imaged  forth  as  an 

fected  anion  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the  endleEB  magnetic  line,  with  a  point  of  indiffer- 

Bubjcct  and  the  object.    The  infinite  embodied  ence  (A=A),  and  two  poles,  in  which  A  and 

in  the  finite  is  in  every  work  of  art ;  the  artist  B  respectively  preponderate, 
grasps  the  eternal  idea  and  realizes  it  in  a  per-  +  + 

fected  form;  he  ia  a  creative  genius,  and  yet  A-  —  P A  — B 

works  under  the  lawof  necessity.   Theseviews  a  =  a 

are  further  iinfoided  in  his  elaborate  essay  on  This  system  of  absolute  identity,  it  is  at  once 

"  The  Relation  of  Art  to  Nature"  (ISOT). — By  apparent,  is  constructed  in  the  geometric  meth- 

an  inward  and  logical  necessity  Bchelling  was  od,  following  the  example  of  Spinoza ;  and  the 

led  on  to  another,  the  third,  stage  of  his  sys-  ideal  and  real  poles  are  in  fact  parallel  with 

tern,  known  as  the  philosophy  of  identity.   TTie  the  two  "  modes"  of  thought  and  extension  in 

necessity  of  this  advance  is  manifest.    As  ho  the  ethics  of  Spinoza.  In  the  principle  of  iden- 

himself  says :  "  Since  Kant,  the  subjectivity  of  tity  itself;  there  is  no  snfBcient  ground  or  cause 

the  substance  has  been  the  centre  of  philoso-  for  the  alleged  development.    Here  then  arose 

phy.    Fichte  gi-asped  the  Ego,  not  as  univer-  the  question :  How  ia  this  development  to  be 

sal,  but  as  individual.    In  defining  the  substance  accounted  for?  how  is  this  transition  from  the 

as  snbject  he  found  the  true  principle  of  move-  absolute  to  its  modes  to  be  explained  f    And  it 

mont  in  philosophy;  and  this  prmeiple  must  is  around  this  point  that  the  subsequent  specn- 

carry  phflosophy  ftirther  on."    Schelling  had  lations  of  Schelling  revolve,  though  for  many 

already  considered  nature  by  itself,  and  spirit  years  he  struggled  in  the  vain  attempt  to  recon- 

by  itself;  but  the  two,  ia  a  complete  system,  cile  the  panflieistic  tendencies  of  these  earlier 

cannot  remain  sundered.    The  ideal  and  the  essays  with  the  theistie  and  Ohristtan  positions 

real,  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  he  next  which  he  gradually  adopted  and  defended, — In 

says,  are  identical.    This  he  attempts  to  show  this  transition  period  he  was  called  from  Jena 

in  his  eiposilion  of  his  system  in  the  "  Journal  to  "Wftrzhurg  (1804),  where  he  taught  for  two 

for  Speculative  Physics"  (1801),  in  relation  to  years,  in  fellowship  and  sometimes  in  rivalry 

nature — a  fr^ment  of  his  project ;  and  in  a  with  Panlns  and  J.  J.  Wagner.    In  1808  he  be- 

more  popular  way,  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  came  secretary  of  the  academy  of  the  arts  of 

Method  of  Academic  Study"  (1803).    In  this  design  in  Munich;  in  1820  he  withdrew  to  Er- 

docti-ineof  absolute  identity,  we  have  the  most  langento  write  his  "Philosophy  of  Mythology 

enigmatical  and  obscure,  not  to  say  paradosi-  and  of  Eevelation."    In  1826,  when  the  um- 

cal  stage  of  his  philosophy,  which  at  that  time,  versity  of  Munich  was  estahlislied,  he  began  to 

as  Hegel  said,  "he  made  before  the  public,"  nnfold  bis  new  views  in  the  city  of  art  and 

not  yet  waiting,  as  Kant  always  did,  for  his  philosophy  which  King  Louis  had  created,  and 

ripened  statements.    If  taken  as  his  whole  and  attracted  enthnsiastio  auditors  from  all  parte 

final  system,  it  is  a  pantheistic  mysticism ;  but  of  Germany,  from  France,  England,  and  Greece. 

Schellii^,  in  his  later  account  of  it,  says  that  it  The  works  which  he  meanwhile  published  in- 

represents  only  the  negative,  abstract  side  of  dicate  the  struggles  and  progress  of  his  system, 

his  philosophy,  to  be  supplemented  by  its  posi-  In  his  "  Bruno,  or  the  Divine  and  Natural  Prin- 

tive  and  historical  portions.     To  escape  the  eiple  of  Things"  (1802),  he  discoursed,  in  the 

dualism  of  the  subjective  and  objective,  the  mannerof  the  Platonic  dialc^e,  upon  the  uni- 

ideal  and  the  real,  he  had  recourse  to  this  ab-  ty  of  the  infinite  and  finite,  the  possible  and 

stract  and  absolute  identify  of  both,  revealed  Uie  real,  as  these  must  be  found  in  the  eternal 

to  the  pure  intellectna!  intuition  (AneiAauung),  being ;  expressly  denying  that  the  knowledge 

Tlie  absolute  is  the  indifference,  the  equipoise,  of  the  absolute  can  be  attained  in  "a  merely 

of  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  the  idea  is  the  sub-  logical  way."    His  work  on  "  Philosophy  and 

stance,  and  the  substance  is  the  idea;  the  form  Religion"  (1804),  in  reply  to  Esehenmayor, 
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who  complained  of  the  negleet  of  moral  and  sketch  of  German  philosophy!  Beckere  put  it 
religions  principles  in  his  system,  develops  the  iato  German ;  and  Schelling  broke  his  long  si- 
ideft  of  dirins  freedom,  in  relation  to  creation.  lenc«  by  writing  a,  ])i-eface,  in.  which  he  accused 
Still  maintaining  (what  he  subsequently  denied  Hegel  (whom,  he  significantly  calls  der  gpater 
in  hia  essay  on  "Freedom")  that  the  finite  as  geiiommene)  of  conatrncting  his  whole  acjieme 
such  implies  the  fall,  he  here  denies  that  there  npon  a  raisuttderstaitding  of  the  true  sense  and 
can.  be  any  emanation  of  the  world  from  God,  import  of  the  system  of  identity.  The  Hege- 
and  says  that  the  transition  can  only  be  made  lian  system,  he  holds,  is  abstract  and  imreal, 
by  a  leap,  by  an  act,  and  an  act  of  free  wiU.  logic  and  not  life,  n^fative  and  rational,  and 
The  world  of  idoaa  in  God  beoomea  the  pU^  not  rational  and  poaitive.  Hia  own  earlier 
(ie  resistance  for  the  act  of  creation.  The  infla-  workacontained,  he  says,  only  the  negative  por- 
ence  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  is  here  distinctly  tion  of  his  new  system,  a  scheme  of  mere  ra- 
seen.  In  his  "Exhibition  of  his  Relation  to  tional  poasibilities;  but  he  never  imagined  that 
richte"  (1805)i  the  iJieosophic  element  be-  real  being  could  be  deduced  from  theae  abstrac- 
comes  mare  prominent;  the  Christian  mystics  tJona,  All  that  pure  reason  can  give  is  the 
and  Boehm  affect  his  theories  and  statements,  idea  of  God,  hut  not  God  himself  The  "first" 
He  was  feeling  hia  way  to  the  position  ded-  or  negative  philosophy  must  be  supplemented 
sively  t^en  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  by  the  "real"  phiiMophy,  whieh  lias  to  do 
Toinme  of  his  "  Collected  Works"  (1809),  and  with  facta,  with  history,  and  not  with  mere 
in  the  "  Investigations  on  the  Nature  of  Hu-  abstraotiona.  And  so,  after  Hegel's  decease, 
man  FreeJom,"  which  forma  the  concluding  his  instructor  became  his  successor  (1841). 
treatise  of  that  voluma.  In  the  preface  he  Berlin  greeted  with  open  arms  the  opponent  of 
states  that  the  real  antagonism  of  philosophy  the  logical  pantheiam.  The  king,  Neander,  and 
is  found  in  tha  two  ideaa  of  necessity  and  MuUer  hailed  him  with  encouragement.  Ho 
freedom.  The  question  of  sin  and  its  origin  waa  lauded  as  the  ^piniusrecdw  of  the  century, 
is  the  capital  and  decisive  inquiry.  God  is  who  through  philosophy  was  to  lead  philosophy 
viewed  as  a  peraon  and  a  will.  There  still  re-  back  to  Ohi-ist.  The  Hegelians  accused  him 
mains  a  "dark  ground"  in  deity,  by  which  to  of  recreancy  to  the  "idea,"  of  theosophy,  of 
explain  creation  and  sin,  but  the  personal  deity  mysticism.  He  was  belittled;  he  was  glorified, 
(he  alleges  in  his  later  expositions)  is  the  priva  His  lectures  were  published,  without  hia  con- 
and  lord  of  this  "  nature  in  God,"  Freedom  in  sent,  by  both  Franenstadt  and  Paulus.  Bat 
the  creature  is  essentially  the  possibility  of  he  lectured  only  a  few  semesters,  and  then 
good  and  evil.  Oat  of  the  nextis  of  cause  and  withdrew  from  pabiio  life,  to  perfect  the  de- 
effect,  beyond  even  the  sphere  of  conaciouaneas,  tails  of  his  system.  His  physical  constitution 
each  individual  determines  hia  nature  by  an  act  was  of  the  most  vigorous  make,  and  his  men- 
which,  thongh  "  out  of  aU  time,"  is  still  reeog-  tal  clearness  was  nnimpaired  to  the  last.  He 
nized  as  free  by  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  died  in  his  80th  year,  crowned  with  honor, 
gnilt.  Inhis  " Memorial" against  Jaoobi  (1813)  lamented  aa  a  personal  friend  by  the  wise  and 
he  denies  that  there  can  be  two  kinds  of  philos-  the  good.  His  fii-st  wife,  OaroHne  Michaelis, 
ophy,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  died  in  1810;  his  second  wife,  Pauline  Gottsr, 
theism,  which  should  recognize  God  as  the  ab-  daughter  of  a  Gotha  poet^  died  Dec.  13,  185i. 
solute  personality,  and  yet  find  in  him  the  basis  Three  aons  and  three  daughters  survive.  Two 
of  aU  real  existence.  A  "Reply  to  Eschen-  of  hia  sons,  Karl  Friedrich  August,  who  has 
mayer"  (in  the  Allgemeine  ZeitaehHJV)  refutes  written  an  essay  on  "  Protestantism  and  Philoa- 
the  objection  that  he,  like  Boehm,  puts  "Satan  ophy"  (1848),  and  Hermann,  were  charged 
in  God."  The  "Divinities  of  Samothraoe"  with  the  office  of  prepai-ing  his  works  for  pub- 
(1815)  is  a  olaamcal  fragment  of  hia  mythology,  lication.  They  are  iasned  in  two  divisions, 
somewhat  arbitrary  in  its  hypotheses.  Aworlt  giving  respectively  his  earlier  and  his  later 
entitled  Die  Wdtalter  was  cancelled  while  writings,  including  among  the  former  several 
going  through  the  press,  A  "Primitive  My-  oonrses  of  lectures  (e.g.,  on  "Philosophy," 
thology"  was  announced  in  1826,  but  not  pub-  "  Art,"  and  "  The  Ages")  not  before  published, 
lished-  Sixteen  sheets  of  his  "  Mythological  Uine  volumes  of  the  first  and  4  of  the  second 
Lectures"  were  printed  in  1830,  and  withdrawn  division  have  thus  far  been  issued.  It  is  in  the 
from  ciroalation.  Nearly  20  years  had  now  second  division  that  we  are  to  look  for  his 
p  I  '  h  hadp  br  h  d  m  k  dw  k  p  p  r  philosophical  legacy,  the  final  form  of 
—  t  w  tl  g  w  th  th  p  t  d  t  1  1  ng  elaborated  system.  And  yet  it  is  not 
p  bi  h  f  flttia^  d  Itmt  f  d  even,  here  as  a  system,  in  tha  sense  of 
fmlaa  JI  whlH  Ihdlb  tdtl  hools,  with  precise  definitions  and  joints 
hytwthml  Id  t  rt  lated.  It  is  a  series  of  lectures,  of  criti- 
tital  td  gb  Itht  ms,of  essays;  many  of  them  wrought  out  in 
p  plimmtwhhw  tp  th  perfection  of  philosophic  style,  and  all  of 
al  will  ttl  lltb  dtfygtlm  containing  profound  and  often  original 
thl  Ip  ssthdwthhd  t  sms  on  the  works  and  ideas  of  the  great 
1pm  f  Ibg  dmkg  t  tl  kers  of  all  times.  The  first  of  the  4 
t  It  b  th  p  d  t  of  th  1  f  II  1  nes  which  make  np  this  division  of  his 
wyfmtalf        0           wte        h^ht  w    ka  contains,  in  10  lectares,  an  analysis  of 
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i  theories  propounded  for  the  e 

f  mythology ;  and  also  an  accou 
of  the  negative,  or  pureiy  rational  part  of  his  of  the  negative  to  that  of  the  i>ositivi 
system,  into  which  are  interwoven  some  of  hia  phy,  from  the  ideal  to  the  historical,  from  the 
most  finished  lectures,  as  on  Kant's  "  Ideal  of  rational  philosophy  to  the  philosophy  of  my- 
the  Pure  Reason,"  on  the  dialectic  method,  &c.  thology  and  of  history;  for  Schelling  finds  the 
Upon  this  work  he  was  still  employed,  com-  philosophy  of  man  chiefly  in  his  I'eligious  his- 
pleting  its  final  revisioh,  at  the  time  of  his  de-  tory ;  and  Christianity  In  its  inmost  essence, 
cease.  The  3d  volume  is  filled  with  his  lee-  he  holds,  is  not  abstract  truth,  but  history, 
tures  on  the  "Philosophy  of  Mythology,"  the  historic  fact.  This  tranaitjon  is  made  by  the 
fid  and  4th  with  those  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  will  of  God,  and  not  by  an  emanation  of  hie 
Kevelation." — Fnndamental  in  his  system,  in  nature ;  hut  still  it  is  made  by  the  potences  or 
its  latest  exposition,  is  the  distinction  between  powera  of  the  divine  nature,  entering  info  a 
the  negative  and  the  positive  philosophy ;  he-  comparatively  independent  development,  in  the 
tween  tlie  abstract  and  the  historical ;  between  sphere  of  time,  and  there  passing  through  a 
the  philosophy  of  the  idea  and  the  philosophy  conflict  {the  theogonic  process),  before  the  end 
of  what  is  real.  The  negative  philosophy  gives  of  creation  is  realized.  Schelling  calls  his  idea 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  basis  of  the  whole;  of  God  monotheism,  in  distinction  from  botili 
it  is  fie  prima  pkilmtyphin,  the  first,  bnt  not  theism  and  pantheism;  in  distinction  from  the 
the  highest,  philosophy;  the  quid  lit,  but  not  former,  which  excludes  God  from  the  nniver- 
the  qjiod  ait.  He  reviews  the  old  metaphysics  sal  process ;  in  distinction  from  the  latter,  not 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  most  abstract  in  the  position  that  God  is  in  some  way  in  all 
ideas  pving  a  marked  preference  to  the  latter;  being,  bnt  in  denying  that  he  is  there  by  a 
the  subtlest  speoalations  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  blind  necessity,  without  pei-sonal  will.  In  the 
Spinoza,  and  Kant,  and  the  sceptical  theories  of  created  universe,  every  tbing  is  the  work  of 
Heme ;  and  endeavors  to  fortify  this  purely  ra-  the  three  potences,  which  become  distinct  per- 
tional  science  agMust  the  objections  of  the  Jat-  sonalities  in  the  process  of  creation,  and  which 
ter,andtli6oriticismsof  Kant.  The  result  of  the  workforatime  separately  and  even  in  colli- 
whole  is  the  system  of  pure  ideas — of  being  as  sion.  Thus  the  Trinity  is,  so  to  speak,  evolved 
such — hot  yet  of  being,  not  in  its  reality,  but  and  consummated  in  this  process ;  the  Son  is 
in  its  abstract  and  necessary  possibilities.  Here  generated,  not  eternally,  but  in  the  beginning 
is  bis  point  of  divergence  from  HegeL  Pure  of  creation ;  the  Spirit,  too,  becomesperson^ 
thought,  the  idea,  does  not  give  teal  being,  nor  in  and  by  the  historic  process.  The  Trinity  in 
its  processes.  God  is  not  included  in  thought,  this  developing  process  is  not  a  God  in  three 
The  real,  the  actual,  and  its  processes,  exist  Gods,  but  God  in  three  personalities;  at  tlie 
only  as  there  is  personality,  an  absolute  per-  consummation  of  the  process,  as  we  shall  see, 
sonality,  with  freedom  and  purpose.  Philoso-  it  takes  on  a  still  higher  form.  Man  was  ere- 
phy  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  deduction,  from  a  ated  with  the  ^lossibUity  of  good  and  evil; 
priori  ideas;  it  is  also,  and  equally,  a  matter  against  God's  wdl  he  chose  the  evil,  and  be- 
of  induction — induction  being  here  used  ia  its  came  subject  to  temporal  and  eternal  death; 
widest  sense,  as  equivalent  to  the  diaiectios  of  and  yet  «ie  ground  for  this  evil  is  also  found, 
Plato,  The  negative  philosophy  gives  the  says  Schelling,  in  the  first  of  the  three  princi- 
problems  rather  than  the  real  principles  of  pies  of  the  Divine  Being,  passing  through  the 
truth;  though  it  is  at  the  same  time  £tjjr*ori  "theogonio  proce^"  in  conflict  with  the  other 
in  thought  to  the  reality  itself.  In  tliis  negative  principles.  Satan  is  not  eternal,  and  is  not  a 
or  a  priori  philosophy,  now,  the  object  is  to  creature ;  it  is  a  principle,  a  spirit,  which  he- 
find  flie  idea  of  true  being,  being  itself,  in  its  came  personal,  eqiecially  in  the  height  of  the 
ultimate  elements  and  analysis.  And  here  is  conflict  with  Christ.  Ilie  fall  is  before  and 
where  the  peculiarity  of  Schelling'a  scheme  beyond  history;  the  narrative  in  Genesis  is 
appears  in  its  most  subtle  and  abstract  oharao-  true  on  the  mythological  standpoint.  After 
teristics.  Logically  antecedent  to  being,  aa  the  fall  came  the  mythological  proce^  through 
one  of  its  potences  or  powers,  is  the  possibility  which  the  second  divine  personality  passes; 
of  being  {(fos  Seyn-ESntien) ;  then  comes  pure  the  whole  history  of  mythology  is  not  an  acci- 
being  itself  (^purvs  aetva — da»  rdne  Set/n) ;  and  dental  bnt  a  necessary  process.  Schelling  in 
then  the  nmon  of  the  two,  as  the  snbject-ob-  his  development  of  it,  and  in  connecting  it  with 
ject,  or  spirit.  These  three  potences  are  at  the  hisforical  development  of  the  second  per- 
the  basis  of  all,  in  idea;  they  are  the  potences  son,  shows  originality  and  fertility;  and  his 
of  absolute  being,  which  however  as  a  prind-  incidental  descriptions  and  criticisms  are  often 
pie  of  development  can  only  be  grasped  as  ab-  very  beautiful.  But  we  cannot  follow  him 
solute  spirit,  absolute  personality,  absolute  will,  through  his  reconstruction  of  these  ancient  re- 
in other  words,  the  transition  from  the  abso-  ligions,  the  height  and  tranation  of  which  be 
lute  to  the  relattve,  from  the  infinite  to  the  puts  in  t!ie  mysteries.  In  the  Old  Testament 
finite,  cannot  be  deduced  from  being  and  its  he  Fecognizes  type  and  symbol  as  everywhere 
predicates,  bnt  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  per-  pointing  to  Christ,  the  Logos ;  mythology  and 
sonal  will.  Yet  in  making  this  transition,  Judaism  unite  in  him.  But  as  Christ  appears 
"         "             '              "  '    '           i  also  the  in  Christianity,  it  is  in  a  different  way  from. 
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his  manifestation  in  mjttology  snd  Judaism;  person  and  work  of  Christ. — Upon  his  system 

in  mythology,  the  Son  worlts,  as  it  were,  es-  may  be  compared  Eosenkranz,S!Aeiii™p  (1848); 

trayed  froia  God,  as  a  natural  power ;  in  the  Michelet,    }}ie   n^uesie    DemUche    PMloaopMe 

revelation  he  works  as  a  person  (already  such  (1943) ;  Noack,  Die  Fhilomphie  der  Eomantib 

under  the  Old  Testament),  yet  still  united  with  (1860);   and  the  histories  of  philosophy  hy 

the  worid  estrayed  from  God,  and  hearing  all  Ohaljbana,  Eitter,  and  Erdmann.    Erdmann 

human  woes  that  he  may  reconcile  man  unto  has  also  published  a  valuable  sketch  of  hia 

God.    The  person  of  Christ  is  the  centre,  the  negative  philosophy.     Adolf  Planck,  in  the 

Terj  substance,  of  Christianity.     The  inoama-  Deutsche  Zeitaekrift  (18ST,  afterward  reprint- 

tion  of  the  Son  is  not  a  parting  with  the  divine  ed),  gives  a  sketch  of  his  later  system ;  with 

glory  and  attributes,  but  rather  a  resuming  which  may  be  compared  Heyder  in  Herzog'a 

of  them  (because  in  the  mythological  process  SealeneyciopMie.    The  best  aceonnt  of  bis  Po- 

there  was  a  sundering  between  the  Son  and  tenelekre  is  by  Dorner,  in  the  Jahrhucher  fUr 

the  Father).    Christ  as  incarnate  is  not  from  Deutsuhe  ^Reofoifie  {I860);  in  the  same  periedi- 

two  natures  (as  the  church  doctrine  declares),  cal  ^859)  Ehrenfeuchter  gave  a  full  outline 

but  in  two  natures ;  there  is  not  a  human  per-  of  his  "  Mythology  and  Eevelation."    In  Cole- 

Bonality,  the  only  personality  ia  divine.    His  ridge's  "  Biographia  Literaria"  will  be  found 

sacrificial  death  was  necessary  to  make  espia-  some  account  of  Schelling's  system  in  its  abso- 

tion  for  sin ;  and  through  this  death  man  again  lute  identity  phase ;  and  also  a  discussion  of 

obtains  fi-eedom  and  justification.   Justification  Coleridge's  oblfeationa  to  Sohelling. 

precedes  good  works.    So,  too,  the  resurrec-  SCHEMMTZ  (Hun.  Selmeas  Bdni/a),  a  town 

tion  comes  through  Christ  alone;  without  the  of  Hungary,  county  of  Hont,  situated   on   a 

resurrection,  the  soul,  separate  from  the  body,  river  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  tho  Gran, 

would  be  in  aa  unnatural  state,  a  state  of  com-  66  m.  N.  hy  W.  from  Buda ;  pop,  20,000.    It 

parative  torpor.    Through  and  by  this  process  is  closely  hemmed  in  by  hills,  and  consists 

of  redemption,  the  Trinity  too  is  completed,  chiefly  of  one  steep  and  narrow  street.    A 

God  is  no  longer  merely  in  three  personalities  mining  academy  was  established  here  by  Maria 

(as  in  the  creation),  but  there  are  now  three  Theresa  in  I'reo,  and  now  has  about  200  stn- 

persons,  each  of  whom  is  God.     Schelling  also  dents.     The  mines,  which  furnish  gold,  silver, 

unfolds  the  philosophy  of  church  history,  mak-  lead,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  belong 

ing  three  stages,  corresponding  respectively  chiefly  to  the  government.    They  have  been 

to  the  aposties  Peter,  Paul,  and  John.    We  worked  for  several  centuries,  and  were  long 

are  now  in  the  Pauline  stadium!  that  of  John  regarded  ss  the  most  important  in  Europe, 

will  follow,  and  complete  the  whole.    Paul  is  but  vary  greatly  in  productiveness.    The  aver- 

tlie  apostle  of  the  Son,  and  John  of  the  Spirit,  age  anuusJ  yield  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at 

—Such,  in  a  meagre  outline,  is  the  substance  8,600  oz.,  and  of  silver  at  43,400  lbs.    Below 

of  the  new  theosophy  of  Schelling,  which  ap-  the  mines  is  theadit  of  Joseph  II.,  12  feet  high, 

prosimates  at  so  many  points  to  the  received  10  feet  wide,  and  10  m.  long,  extending  from 

doctrines  of  the  church,  and  yet  in  so  many  Schemnitz  to  the  valley  of  the  Gran,  and  used 

particulars  deviates  from  it.     Whether  each  both  as  a  canal  and  a  railway, 

a  vital  distinction  as  he  draws  between  the  SCHENECTADY,  an  E.  oo.  of  B".  T.,  trav- 

negative  and  positive  philosophy  can  be  fully  ersed  by  the  Mohawk  river ;  area,  321  sq,  m. : 

carried  out,  and  how  the  transition   is  made  pop.  in  1800,  20,002.     The  soil  in  the  valley  of 

from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  questions  which  the  Mohawk  is  very  fertile.    The  productions 

this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.    The  whole  doc-  in  1855  were  283,768  bushels  of  oats,  44,752  of 

trine  of  the  divine  potenoes,andof  the  oonnec-  rye,  105,132  of  potatoes,  105,551  of  apples,  73,- 

tion  between  these  as  they  inhere  in  God  and  010  lbs.  of  cheese,  515,662  of  butter,  16,185 

as  they  appear  in  the  historical  process,  and  tons  of  hay,  and  $133,970  worth  of  broom 

the  relation  (if  not  contrast)  between  the  latter  com.    One  half  the  broom  corn  crop  of  the 

and  the  Christian  view  of  the  incarnation  and  state  is  raised  in  this  county.     There  were  26 

the  Trinity,  are  encumbered  with  many  difS-  churches,  57  schools,  4  newspaper  offices,   S 

cultiea.    But  the  point  of  chief  interest  which  grist  mills,  and  13  saw  mills.    The  Erie  canal 

still  remtuns,  is  the  process  by  which  this  large  and  the  New  York  central  railroad  traverse 

and  ^ed  mind  passed  tiirongh  all  the  stages  the  county. — Sohbnbotadt,  the  capital,  is  sit- 

of  speculation,  and  ended  in  suhmission  to  the  uated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river  and 

Ohnstian  revelation.    First  there  was  the  sub-  on  both  sides  of  the  Erie  canal,  16  m.  N.  W. 

jective  idealism  of  Fiohte ;  next  the  discovery  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,570.    It  has  ma- 

of  reason  in  nature,  almost  deified ;  then  the  chine  shops,  locomotive  works,  4  founderies,  a 

identity  of  the  subjective  and  objective  in  the  cotton  factory,  an  agricultural  implement  fao- 

pure   intellective   intuition ;    and,  in   flue,   all  tory,  a  tannery,  a  shawl  factory,  and  various 

this,  it  is  said,  yields  only  a  negative  system,  other  establishments.    The  locomotive  works 

a  system  of  rational  possibilities;  tho  transi-  arecapableof  giving  employment  to  000  hands, 

tion  from  the  absolute  to  the  finite  can  only  Union  college,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 

be  effected  by  a  personal  will ;  and  the  solu-  learning  ia  tho  country,  is  situated  here.     (See 

tion  of  the  problems  of  man's  history  and  des-  Union  Oollbqe.)     The  city  has  a  union  school, 

tiny,  it  is  assorted,  can  only  be  found  ia  the  at  which  there  is  an  attendance  of  over  3,000 
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Bcholars  daUy,  It  is  divided  into  several  de-  for  military  exercise.  But  instead  of  retumiog, 
partmeBts,  varying  from  the  primary  to  the  elas-  ho  proceeded  toward  Saxony,  where  he  espect- 
sical,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  institn-  ed  coiiperation  in  his  scheme  of  bringing  about 
tions  in  the  state.  There  are  3  newspapers,  13  a  general  rising  against  the  Trench.  At  Halle, 
churches,  and  2  hanks.  The  Erie  canal,  the  however,  he  heard  of  N^oleon'a  victories  and 
New  York  central,  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  of  the  suppression  of  Dornberg's  insniTection 
Saratoga  and  Schenectady  railroads  connect  the  in  Hesse,  and  endeavored  to  reach  Hnnover, 
city  with  important  points  in  every  direction,  hoping  to  get  to  England.  Ten  thousand  francs 
Thetownwasfirstsettledby  Arent  VanOorlear  were  offered  for  his  head  by  the  king  of  West- 
in  1661,  and  a  fort  was  buiit.  On  Feb.  0,  1690,  phalia.  On  May  6  he  fought  a  detachment  from 
the  Indians  and  French  massacred  the  inhabi-  the  garrison  of  MagdebuK  at  Dodecdorf,  and 
tanta,  sparing  only  fiO  old  pereons  and  children;  then  turned  toward  the  Baltic,  reaching  Wia- 
and  in  1748  it  was  again  taken  and  alargenum-  mar  and  Eostock,  and  finally,  with  a  force  in- 
ber  of  persona  put  to  death.  It  was  inoorpo-  creased  to  severd  thousand  men,  fighting  hia 
rated  as  a  city  in  ITOS,  Albany  being  the  only  way  to  Stralsund,  ■which  he  hastily  strength- 
older  incorporated  city  in  the  United  States.  ened.    On  the  31st  the  place  was  taken  by  an 

SOHEREE,  BAETHfiLEMT  Louis  JosEPH,  »  ovcrpowering  Dutch  and  Danisli  force  after  a 
genera!  of  the  French  repuhhc,  born  near  Bfi-  desperate  resistance.  SchUl  himself  was  slain, 
fort  in  1747,  died  at  Chauny,  Aug.  19,  1804.  and  13  of  his  officers  taken  here  and  at  Doden- 
Promoted  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  1794,  dorf  were  shot  by  the  French  at  Wesel.  A 
he  captured  Landrecies,  Qaesnoy,  Oondfi,  and  fragment  of  his  corps  found  their  way  back  to 
Valenciennes,  and  oontributed  to  the  success  Prasaia,  where  their  officers  were  tried  by  court 
of  AJdenhoven.  He  succeeded  Perignon  in  the  martial  and  degraded;  hut  the  expedition  had 
command  of  the  array  of  the  PyrSn^es-Orien-  a  powerful  effect  in  arousing  the  martial  spirit 
tales  in  1796,  passed  soon  after  to  the  army  of  of  the  Prussians.  Bchill's  head  was  preserved 
Italy,  gained  the  hatde  of  Loano,  Nov.  31,  was  in  spirits  and  presented  to  Burgman  of  Leyden, 
displaced  by  Bonaparte  in  1796  for  not  reaping  and  in  1887  was  buried  at  Brnnswick  with  the 
the  advantages  of  the  victory,  and  in  1797  was  remains  of  some  of  his  officers,  oyer  which  a 
appointed  minister  of  war  by  the  directory,  monument  was  raised.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
Accused  of  maladministration,  he  retired  from  ten  by  J.  0.  L.  Haken  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1824), 
this  office  in  1799,  resumed  command  of  the  and  Heinrich  Doring  (Barmeti,  1838), 
army  of  Italy,  was  defeated  at  M^nano,  April  SCHILLER,  Johabn  Chmstoph  Feiedeich 
4,  replaced  by  Moreau,  and  saved  from  an  ira-  vOK,  a  German  poet,  dramatist,  and  historian, 
pending  accusation  by  the  revolution  of  the  homin  Marbach,  Wllrtemberg,  Nov.  10,  1759, 
18th  Brnmaire.  He  published  two  reports  in  died  in  Weimar,  May  9,  1805.  His  father,  Jo- 
dofence  of  his  conduct  in  1799.  hann  Caspar  Schiller,  had  been  in  the  military 

SOHIEDAM,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  service  of  the  duke  of  "Wurtemhei^  during  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  situated  near  the  T  years'  war,  and  after  the  peace  of  Paris  was 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse  where  it  is  joined  by  retained  on  the  ducal  establishment  in  various 
the  Schie,  4  m.  W.  from  Rotterdam ;  pop.  in  civil  capacities,  the  planning  and  care  of  the 
1850,  13,734.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  pleasure  grounds  at  Ludwigsbnrg  and  Solitude 
laid  ont.  There  are  several  churches,  a  town  being  in  particular  intrusted  to  him.  Both  he 
halll,an exchange, aconcerthall,  apublio  libra-  and  his  wife  were  simple-minded,  pious  per- 
ry, many  public  schools,  hospitals,  and  charita-  sons,  duly  impressed  with  the  divine  rights  of 
ble  institutions.  The  principal  manufactures  kings,  and  more  particularly  of  their  sovereign, 
are  hardware,  linen,  cordage,  white  lead,  and  the  duke  of  Wttrtemberg.  Friedrich  was  in- 
the  gin  or  Hollands  known  by  the  name  of  the  tended  for  the  church,  and  in  his  childhood 
town.  More  than  200  distilleries  are  employed  evinced  no  remarkable  intelligence.  By  tha 
in  making  this  and  other  spirituous  liquors.  Stuttgart  commission,  who  examined  candi- 

S0HILL,FEBi)nJiNDT0N,aPrussianparti3aQ  dates  for  the  ministry,  he  was  designated  aim- 
officer,  born  ftt  "Wilmadorf  near  Dresden,  in  ply  as  puer  honm  spei,  a  boy  of  good  promise. 
1776,  killed  in  StraSsund,  May  31,  1809.  In  The  plans  of  his  parents  and  his  own  wishes 
1808  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army  were,  however,  somewhat  rudely  dashed  by 
at  Auerstfidt,  where  ho  was  wounded.  Taking  hia  enrollment  at  the  age  of  14  in  a  free  semi- 
refuge  in  Ooiberg,  he  there  organized  a  free  naiy  for  certain  branches  of  professional  edn- 
oorps  of  1,000  men,  with  which  he  effectively  cation  just  established  in  Stuttgart  by  the 
aided  Gneisenau  in  the  defence  of  that  city,  the  reigning  duke,  whose  invitation  to  Schiller  to 
only  Prnaaian  fortress  not  surrendered  to  the  accept  the  benefits  of  the  institution  was  equiv- 
Frenoh.  After  the  poaee  of  Tilsit  he  was  made  alent  to  a  command.  The  6  years  which  he 
anii^or,andhisband wasconvertedintoaregi-  passed  in  this  establishment  were  the  most 
mentof  the  guard  and  assigned  to  garrison  duty  harassing  and  comfortless  of  his  life.  The 
in  Berlin,  his  entry  into  which  was  marked  by  a  process  of  teaching  and  living  was  conducted 
popular  ovation.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  vrith  the  stiff  formality  of  military  discipline; 
Tugendiund,  and  on  April  33,  1809,  war  hav-  no  deviation  was  permitted  from  the  estah- 
ing  broken  out  between  France  and  Austria,  lishcd  coui-se  of  study,  whatever  might  be  tlie 
marched  his  regiment  out  of  Berlin,  ostensibly  temperament  or  capacity  of  the  pupil;   even 
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the  amugements  procesded  by  rule.  To  a  boy  Madame  von  "Wolzc^n,  ■whose  sons  had  been 
of  ardent  and  impetuous  temperament,  as  his  fellow  students,  and  wlio  knew  him  also 
Schiller  aoon  proved  himself  to  be,  this  narrow  throiigli  his  writings.  He  was  invited  to  Mann- 
routine  was  insufferable,  and  he  aolaced  him-  hoim  in  Sept.  ITSa,  as  poet  to  the  theatre,  a 
self  in  the  world  of  poetry  and  romance,  read-  post  which  it  had  been  his  long  cherished  de- 
ing  by  stealth  Shakespeare,  Plutarct,  Klop-  sire  to  occupy,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  im- 
Btook,  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  aud  many  mediately  entered  upon.  At 'the  same  time  he 
other  forbidden  authors.  Within  a  year  or  became  a  naturalized  subject  of  the  elector 
two  from  entering  the  school  he  had  actually  palatine,  and  was  thus  relieved  of  oil  fears  of 
written  portions  of  an  epic  poem  entitled  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg.  He  remdned  at 
"  Moses,"  and  "  Cosmo  de'  Madiol,"  a  tragedy.  Mannheim  18  months,  prodncing  in  that  time 
At  the  ago  of  10  he  received  permission  to  ex-  a  translation  of  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth,"  Mid 
change  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  which  he  two  new  dramas,  Fieseo  and  Kaials  und  Liehe. 
cordially  hated,  for  that  of  medicine,  accepting  He  also  estabhshed  the  Shdnische  Thalia,  a 
the  latter  as  a  choice  of  evils,  and  following  periodical  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the  stage, 
it  "  with  a  rigid  though  reluctant  fidelity."  and  in  which  he  published  several  acts  of  a 
Thus  secretly  educating  himself  as  a  poet,  and  new  drama  in  blank  verse,  Bon,  Garloa,  and  a 
trying  his  strength  occasionally  in  short  flights,  number  of  original  poems.  The  PMloaopMsche 
he  reached  bis  19th  year,  when  he  set  about  Briefe,  written  about  tiiis  time,  paint  the  strug- 
the  composition  of  his  earliest  surviving  drama,  gles  of  an  enthusiaatio  and  inquisitive  spirit  to 
the  "  Robbers."  He  kept  the  work  in  manu-  solve  the  mystery  overhanging  the  destiny  of 
script  for  a  year  or  two,  but  having  passed  his  the  human  race.  Anxious  for  a  wider  sphere 
medical  examination  in  1781,  and  received  the  of  action  tlian  Mannheim  afforded,  he  repaired 
appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  ducal  army,  in  March,  1785,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  finished 
he  printed  it  at  his  own  expense,  no  book-  Don  Garios,  and  thence  after  a  few  months 
seiler  venturing  to  nndertake  the  risk.  Its  went  to  Dresden.  The  new  drama  greatly  en- 
publication  prodnoed  an  estraordinary  feeling  hanced  his  repntation,  but  he  nevertheless 
in  the  literary  world ;  translations  appeared  turned  his  attention  to  other  enterprises,  and 
in  almost  all  the  langu^es  of  Europe,  and  over  for  a  year  or  two  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
youag  men  its  wild,  impassioned  eloquenoe  ex-  conducting  the  Thalia  and  the  composition  of 
eroiaed  a  singular  fascination,  although  it  is  not  lyric  poetiy.  While  wavering  among  a  multi- 
true  that  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  as  was  plicity  of  plans  for  the  future,  he  produced  the 
currently  reported  at  the  time,  were  induced  prose  fragment  entitled  the  Geisterseher,  pub- 
by  the  perusal  of  it  to  become  amateur  outlaws,  liahed  in  English  as  the  "Ghost  Seer;"  after 
SohiUer  himself  in  A  maturer  age  characterized  which,  becoming  tired  of  fictitious  writing,  he 
it  aa  "a  monster  for  which  fortunately  the  set  about  a  history  of  the  "Eevoltof  thelTeth- 
world  had  no  ori^nal,"  adding  that  his  chief  erlands,"  a  subject  snggested  to  him  during 
fanlt  was  in  "  presuming  to  delineate  men  two  the  composition  of  Den  Carloi,  and  which  he 
years  before  he  had  met  one."  That  a  work  had  then  to  some  extent  studied  ftom  original 
of  so  dangerous  and  revolntionary  a  cSiaracter  sources.  The  first  volume  of  the  work,  carry- 
should  emanate  from  his  orderly  academy  ing  the  narrative  down  to  the  arrival  of  Alva 
greatly  amazed  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who,  in  Brussels,  appeared  in  1788;  no  subsequent 
after  reproaching  the  author  with  his  want  of  one  was  ever  published.  Schiller  had  mean- 
literary  merit  as  well  as  of  moral  intelligence,  while,  in  1787,  taken  up  his  residence  in  Wei- 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  mar,  where,  in  the  society  of  Goethe,  Wieland, 
thenceforth  to  his  medical  duties,  and  under  and  Herder,  he  found  new  incentives  to  intel- 
no  circumstances  to  write  any  more  poetry.  leotuaJ  labor.  '  Here  too  ha  became  acquainted 
This  fresh  attempt  to  shackle  his  intellectual  with  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld,  his  future  wife, 
freedom  depressed  and  alarmed  Schiller,  but  ^and  the  summer  of  1788,  wliich  he  passed  near 
could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He  i  the  residence  of  her  mother  at  Eudolstadt,  was 
continued  to  write  in  secret,  and  even  ventured  ,  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  career.  His  acquaint- 
to  go  incognito  to  Mannheim  and  witness  the  i  ance  with  Goethe  commenced  in  the  same , 
first  representation  of  his  tragedy,  which,  at  year,  and  at  the  outset  gave  little  promise  of 
the  request  of  the  baron  von  Dalberg,  su-  ripening  into  cordial  friendship.  Their  char- 
perinf«ndent  of  the  theatre  in  that  city,  he  had  actera,  opinions,  and  mental  culture  were 
remodelled  for  the  stage.  He  was  discovered  widely  diverse;  and  SohOler,  writing  to  a 
and  placed  under  arrest,  and  upon  venturing  friend  soon  after  the  interview,  says  of  Goethe: 
to  repeat  the  ofience  was  threatened  with  more  "  His  world  is  not  my  world ;  our  modes  of 
rigorous  measures.  Chafing  under  this  petty  conceiving  things  appear  to  be  essentially  dif- 
tyrauny,  he  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  ferent.  Frosa  such  a  combmation  no  lecure, 
created  in  Stuttgart  by  the  visit  of  a  foreign  substantial  intimacy  can  result  "    On  the  part 

Since,  and,  in  Oct.  1782,  made  his  escape  to  of  Goethe,  who  had  been  endeavormg  during  a 
annheim,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  recent  residence  in  Italy  to  tram  himself  to 
Dalberg.  Fearful  however  of  remaining  so  greater  purity  and  piecision  in  ill  depart- 
near  Stuttgart,  he  passed  soon  after  into  Frsax-  ments  of  art,  and  whose  poetic  suscoptibili- 
eonia,  and  found  an  asylum  m  the  houa»  of  ties  were  shocked  by  snch  productions  as  the 
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"  Eobbers,"  thera    existed  prepossessions  not  were  dearly  pnrchased  by  the  rapid  de(;ay  of 

less  hostile.     He  even  avoided  Schiller,  anil  health  and  physicid  strength.  At  length  in  1799 

reaistcd  the  efforts  of  common  friends  to  bring  appeared  his  drama  of  "Wallensteiii,"  jrhich, 

them  together.    By  degrees  however  both  par-  on  account  of  its  extreme  length,  as  well  as  to 

ties  found  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  and  give  consisieocy  and  symmetry  to  the  whole 

there  grew  up  between  them  a  firm  and  last-  work,  he  divided  into  8  parts,  "  Wallenstein's 

ing  friendship,  productive  of  important  conse-  Camp,"  a  piece  in  one  act,  serving  as  an  intro- 

Suences  in  the  history  of  both.  One  of  the  duotion;  "The  Piccolomini,"  and  "The  Death 
rst  of  these  was  the  appointment  of  Schiller,  of  Wallenstein,"  each  in  6  acts,  ffis  design,  aa 
in  1789,  partly  through  Goethe's  interest,  to  stated  by  Oarlyle,  was  "to  embody  fJie  more 
the  chair  of  history  at  the  university  of  Jena,  enlarged  notions  which  experience  had  given 
He  was  received  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  him  of  men,  especially  which  history  bad  given 
by  the  stndents  upon  entering  on  his  new  du-  him  of  generals  and  statesmen;  and  while  pnl> 
ties,  and  his  marriage,  in  Feb.  1790,  seemed  to  ting  such  characters  in  action,  to  represent 
crown  his  happiness.  He  now  devoted  him-  whatever  was  or  could  be  made  poetical,  in  the 
self  more  than  ever  to  historical  studies,  and  in  stormy  period  of  the  SO  years' war."  The  work 
1791  produced  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  is  on  the  whole  his  greatest  performance,  and 
Years'  Wai-,"  which  Carlyle,  writing  in  1824,  has  been  placed  by  De  Qnincey  the  nearest  in 
calls  "the  best  historioal  performance  which  point  of  excellence  to  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
Germany  oouid  boast  of."  His  plans  for  the  speare;  although,  on  aeoouiit  of  its  long  digres- 
fnrther  prosecution  of  his  labors  in  this  di-  sions  and  other  defects,  it  is  nnsuited  for  the 
rection  were  however  intermpted  hy  a  severe  stage.  The  paraphrase  of  the  3d  and  3d  parts 
attack  of  illness,  which  rendered  necessary  a  by  Coleridge  has  rendered itfamiliarto  English 
temporary  cessation  from  intellectual  efforts  readers.  Soon  after  the  pnblieation  of  "Wal- 
of  all  kinds.  Although  conscious  that  his  lenstein,"  Schiller  removed  to  "Weimar,  and 
health  was  permanently  shattered,  he  indulged  about  the  same  time  he  was  placed  perma- 
in  no  repinings ;  and  as  his  strength  b^an  to  nently  on  the  pension  list  of  the  duke  of  Wei- 
return  to  him,  he  resumed  his  literary  avoca-  mar,  by  whom  in  1802  he  was  ennobled.  His 
tions  with  unabated  ardor,  and  often,  in  the  literary  activity,  under  the  influence  of  tie 
glow  of  poetical  conception,  almost  forgot  his  closer  communion  into  which  he  was  now 
maladies.  For  a  while  he  studied  the  Kantian  brought  with  Goethe,  seemed  to  receive  a 
theories  of  philosophy,  under  the  influence  fresh  stimulus,  and  between  1799  and  1801 
of  which  he  produced  a  nnmber  of  profound  he  produced  three  new  dramas,  "  Mary  Stu- 
esthetjo  essays;  he  then,  projected  an  epic  in  art,"  "The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  and  "The  Bride 
oUave  rime  on  the  career  of  Frederic  the  of  Messina,"  beside  his  noble  "Song  of  the 
Great;  but,  conscious  that  the  drama  waa  the  Bell,"  and  other  poetical  pieces.  "The  Maid 
true  home  of  his  j^nioB,  he  finally  set  about  the  of  Orleans"  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
composition  of  his  "  Wallenatein,"  which  for  successful  of  his  acting  plays,  and  at  the  flrat 
upward  of  7  years  was  the  task  to  which  he  performance  of  it  in  JJeipsio  the  audience 
"  consecrated  his  brightest  hours  and  the  finest  greeted  the  author,  who  happened  to  be  pres- 
part  of  his  faculties."  In  the  intervals  of  this  ent,  with  a  spontaneous  shont  of  "  Long  live 
undertaking  he  conducted  the  5iwiOT,  in  which  Friedrich  Schiller!"  In  1804  appeared  his 
appeared  some  of  his  best  essays  and  smaller  last,  and  by  many  considered  his  greatest,  as  it 
poems,  and  which  wm  also  enriched  by  con-  undoubtedly  is  his  most  popular  drama,  "  Wil- 
ti'ibutions  from  Goethe.  The  friendship  of  the  liam  Tell,"  Failing  in  many  essentials  of  con- 
two  poets  had  now  become  firmly  cemented,  struction  and  arrangement,  it  is  nevertheless 
and  in  conjunction  they  wrote  for  the  Mvsen-  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  for 
Almanaeh,  which  waa  also  condnoted  by  Schil-  picturesque  beauty  is  nnsnrpaased  in  the  whole 
ler,  the  series  of  metrical  epigi'ams  called  range  of  dramatic  literature.  In  the  spring  of 
Xmim,  directed  against  the  attacks  of  the  con-  1804  Schiller  suifered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
temporary  authors  who  looked  with  jealousy  his  constitutional  malady;  he  rallied  slightly, 
upon  this  literary  duumvirate.  Schiller's  hab-  and  had  begun  to  plan  new  works,  when  the 
its  at  this  time  were  ill  calculated  to  allay  the  disease  returned  with  fatal  power,  and  after  a 
constitational  malady  which  was  making  slow  brief  sickness  he  expired  in  a  soft  slumber,  ez- 
but  sure  encroachments  upon  his  health.  By  claiming  shortly  before  his  death :  "  Many 
day  he  read  and  walked  abroad,  enjoyed  the  things  are  growing  plam  and  clear  to  me." 
society  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  conversed  Notwithstanding  tlie  prominence  which  he 
or  corresponded  with  his  friends ;  hut  his  gave  to  dramatic  forms,  it  may  be  doubted 
nights  were  devoted  to  study  or  composition,  whether  Schiller  is  not  now  better  known  by 
and  his  labors  were  frciiuentiy  protracted  until  his  ballads  and  lyric  poems.  "The  primary 
4  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  sustdn  his  vocation  of  his  nature,"  says  Oarlyle,  "was 
enthusiasm  he  had  recourse  to  the  excitement  poetry ;  tlie  acquisitions  of  his  other  faculties 
of  wine  or  other  powerful  stimulants,  the  in-  served  bat  as  the  materials  for  his  poetical  fac- 
fluenco  of  which  Goethe  has  fancied  can  be  ulty  to  act  upon,  and  seemed  imperfect  till  they 
traced  in  the  productions  of  this  period.  The  had  been  sublimated  into  the  perfect  formsof 
results  of  such  a  course  of  life  were  brilliant^  but  heauty,  which  it  is  the  business  of  this  to  elidt 
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from  them."     In  person  Scliiller  was  tall  and  was  to  determine  the  magnetic  cnrvea  of  tli© 

spare ;  his  complexion  was  pale,  his  brow  high  Indian  peninsula.    Adolf  set  out  alone  Nov.  5, 

and  thoughtful,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  mouth  of  and  was  joined  by  his  hrothera,  who  had  fol- 

delicate  beaaty,  and  his  hair  inclined  to  auburn,  lowed  a  different  route,  at  Poona,  Dec.  30;  they 

His  life  haa  been  written  in  German  by  Boring,  travelled  ti^ether  to  Bellary,  making  frequent 

Madame  von  Wolzogon,  Hoffmeister,  Palleake  excursions,  and   then  proceeded  by  different 

(Engliah  translation  by  Lady  Wallace,  2  vols.,  routes  to  Madras,  wlience  they  sailed  to  Calcutta 

London,  1859),  and  oUiers;  and  in  English  by  Feb.  19,  18B5.     The  most  important  result  to 

Oarlyle  and  Sir  Bnlwer  Lytton.     His  corre-  magnetic  science  was  a  discovei'y  of  the  irregu- 

spondenoe  witii  Goethe,  translated  by  G.H.Oal-  laritieain  the  element  of  total  intensity  in  the 

vert  (Boston,  1845),  with  William  von  Hum-  district  which  they  traversed.     The  isodynam- 

boldt,  and  with  KOrner,  throws  also  much  light  ic  lines,  which  rnn  duo  E.  with  little  variation 

npon  his  genius  and  character.     English  ver-  from  the  Arabian  sea  to  the  Indian  archipelago, 

sions  of  nearly  all  his  works  have  been  attempt-  are  violently  deflected  in  central  and  southern 

ed,  including  one  by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  of  his  India,  and  make  a  sharp  sonthward  curve.    On 

poems;   and  many  of  the   latter  have   been  March  25  Adolf  and  Robert  started  for   the 

translated  in  America  by  0.  T.  Brooks,  J,  8.  Himalaya  mountains  by  way  of  Patna,  Bennres, 

Dwight,  N.  L.  Erothingham,  W.  H.  Furnesa,  AUahabad,    and   Futtehghur.      They  delayed 

and  others.    His  complete  works  have  been  for  observations  at  Nainital,  8.  W.  from  Al- 

pnblished  in  Engliah  by  O.  J.  Hompel  (3  vols,  mora,  and  ascended  separately  to  Milum,  July 

8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1861).  3.     There  they  made  inagnelio  investigations, 

80HLAGINTWEIT,  Adolf,  a  German  savant  observations  with  the  barometer  and  theodo- 

and  traveller,  bom  in  Mnnieh,  Jan.  9,  1829,  lite,  drawings  and  photographs,  and  examined 

killed  in  Kashgar  in  Aug.  1857.    He  wasodu-  the  glacier  of  Milum,  more  than  10  m.  long  and 

cated  in  his  native  city,  with  his  brothers  Her-  3,000  foot  broad.     The  isodynamic  lines  there 

MABN  (bom  May  18, 1836)  and  Robert,  young-  curved  northward.   Proceeding  to  the  N.,  they 

er  than  Adolf,  who  became  his  collaborators,  crossed  4  passes,  about  18,000  feet  high,  entered 

WhUeatthouniversityhejoinedwith  Hermann  Thibet,  and  on  July  29  reached  the  peak  of 

in  explorations  of  the  Alps,  making  original  Gunshaukosor,    19,640   feet   high,   near    the 

researches,  and  publishing  the  resnlts  in  their  sources  of  the  Indus,  from  which  lley  had  a 

Uht&ravchungen  Sber  die  phydkaliache  Geogra-  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  mountain  sys- 

pMe  der  Alpen  (Leip»c,  1850),  in  the  prepara-  tem.     While  investigating  the  glaciers  of  Ibi- 

tion  of  whioh  diey  were  aided  by  Alexander  Gamin,  the  highest  mountain  of  Thibet,  they 

von  Humboldt.     It  treated  chiefly  of  the  east-  rose  to  an  elevation  of  33,260  feet,  the  greatest 

em  Alps,  hut  in  185 1  they  explored  the  west-  height  ever  reached  by  any  European  traveller, 

era  portion,  visited  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  Adolf  advanced  to  tie  IV.,  obtained  a  view 

devoted  themselves  especially  to  observations  of  the  valley  of  the  8utlej,  was  thus  enabled 

and  measurements   in  the  vicinity  of   Monte  to  correct   his  map  of  tlie  upper  Indus,  and 

Rosa.     They  were  the  first  to  ascend  the  high-  returned   and   descended  to  Masnri,  Oct.  18, 

est  peak  of  this  mountain  (Aug.  S3,  I8ol),  and  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother.    They 

to  make  an  accurate  measurement  of  its  eleva-  passed  Agra  on  their  way  8.  to  Saagur,  from 

tion  (14,284  French  feet) ;  and  they  remaiuod  which  point  Adolf  proceeded  alone,  reaching 

for  1.4  days  on  its  8,  W,  slope,  at  a  height  of  Madras  Feb.  19,  1856.     He  visited  Pondicherry 

9,784  feet.    In  1852  they  explored  the  Bavarian  and  Calcutta,  and  ascended  the  valley  of  the 

Alps,  where  in  1853  also  Adolf  made  geologi-  Ganges  to  Simla,  where  he  was  joined  in  April 

cal  observations.     The  resnlts  of  their  research-  hy  his  brothers,  Robert  having  meantime  made 

es  were  published  in  Jfeue    Urtterauehungen  anexcursion toUmercurtuk,andirermannhav- 

fiier    die    pkyaihtlische    Cfeographie  'and  die  ing  returned  from  independent  explorations  in 

Geologieder  Alpen  na^imtQ,  1854),  a  splendidly  Sikkim  and  Assam.    They  set  out  together  for 

iUustrated  work.    In  the  same  year  they  pro-  new  researches  in  the  Himalaya,  but  soon  took 

duced  a  collection  of  photographs  of  Monte  different  courses,  Adolf  reacliing  Lanskar  in 

Rosa  and  of  the  principal  Bavarian  peak.     At  Thibet  on  June  26,  while  his  brothers  pro- 

the  death  of  Capt.  Elliot  in  1853,  the  magnetic  ceeded  across  the  Earakorum  and  Knen-Iun 

survey  of  India  which  he  had  begun  under  the  ranges.      He   went  N.    to   the   Mustali  pass, 

auspices  of  the  East  India  company  was  left  18,800  feet  high,  but  the  marauding  habits  of 

incomplete.    The  recommendations  of  Bunsen,  the  Mohammedan  tribes  beyond  made  it  nn- 

then  ambassador  of  Prussia  in  London,  and  of  safe  for  him  to  proceed.    He  therefore  turned 

Humboldt  induced  the  directors  of  the  company  to  Serinagnr,  the  capita]  of  Cashmere,  where 

to  invite  Adolf  to  London,  and  to  fit  out  under  his  brothers  joined  him  from  different  direc- 

his  direction  an  exipedition  for  magnetic  and  tions.     He  again  met  them  at  Rawal-Pindi, 

other  scientific  observations  in  India.    He  was  Nov.  17.    Robert  tlien  returned  to  Europe  by 

liberally  supplied  with  money  and  with  the  way  of  Mooltan,Bhooj,  and  Bombay,  and  Her- 

best  instruments,  and  his  brothers,  eqnally  mann  by  way  of  Nepaul  and  Calcutta.    Adolf, 

well  equipped,  were  to  accompany  him.     They  having  decided  to  pursue  his  researches  a  year 

sailed  from  Southampton,  8ept.  30,  1854,  and  longer  in  Thibet  and  Toorkistan,  first  examined 

reached  Bombay  Qet.  28,    Their  lirst  object  the  salt  formations  of  the  Mundi  district  of  the 
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Punjaub,  finding  many  fosals  identical  with  In  1757  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Nova 

those  of  the  Himalaya  and  Tliibet,  made  many  Scotia  against  the  French  as  chaplain  to  the 

observations  concerning  the  depth  and  tern-  royal  American  regiment  of  foot.     When  the 

porature  of  fountwns,  tlien  crossed  the  Bara-  revolution  broke  out  he  espoused  the  cause  of 

Lacha  pass  into  Thibet  (March,  1857),  and  pro-  the  colonists,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 

ceeded  IC.  W.  by  Yarkand  to  Kashgar.    Differ-  in  1777. 

eat  accounts  are  given  of  the  occasion  of  his  SOHLEGEL,  AueTiBX  ■Wilhelm:  VOif,  a  Ger- 
death.  The  most  probable  is  that  in  a  fight  man  philologist  and  critic,  bom  in  Hanover, 
between  the  Toorkoraaas  and  Chinese  he  joined  Sept.  8,  1767,  died  in  Bonn,  May  13,  1845, 
himself  to  the  former,  and  was  slain  by  them  in  He  was  the  3d  son  of  Johann.  Adolf  Schle- 
tho  escitement  of  victory  because  he  interceded  gel,  an  eminent  theologian,  and  was  sent  at  the 
for  the  prisoners  whom  they  had  taken.  His  age  of  18  to  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  where 
journal,  containing  185  pages  of  closely  written  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  philology.  His 
notes,  was  recovered  in  Sept.  1861,  by  Lord  classical  learning  vraa  praised  by  Vosa  and 
William  Hay,  civil  conuniasioner  in  Cashmere.  Heyne,  and  under  the  influence  of  Burger,  to 
The  last  entry  in  it  was  dated  Aug.  11, 1857,  whose  Akademie  der  sehdnen  EHmte  he  was 
just  before  his  death.  It  describes  a  region  a  contributor,  he  cultivated  poetry  with  con- 
never  visited  by  any  other  scientific  traveller,  siderable  success.  German  literature  is  sdd  to 
The  whole  extent  of  the  travels  of  the  brothers  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction 
Sehla^ntweit  was  about  18,000  miles.  They  of  the  sonnet.  In  1797  he  ivas  appointed  pro- 
were  almost  constantly  opposed  by  the  pr^'u-  fessor  of  humanities  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
dices  of  the  orientals  against  Europeans,  and  and  in  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  trnnsla- 
by  a  prevalent  belief  that  travellers  were  but  tion  of  the  dramatio  works  of  Shakespeare, 
the  forerunnera  of  armies.  In  Nepanl  they  which  was  completed  by  Tieck  (9  vols.,  Berlin, 
were  obliged  to  seek  unfrequented  rentes,  and  1797-1810).  He  remained  in  Jena  until  1802, 
were  once  turned  hack ;  and  in  Toorkistan  and  contributing  in  the  interval  to  the  Athemmwn, 
Chinese  Tartary  they  had  to  disgnbe  them-  edited  by  his  brother  Friedrich  and  himself,  and 
selves  as  Hindoos,  and  hide  their  instruments,  the  Mmen-Almam,ach,  many  articles  in  support 
Among  their  oolleotionsare  about  3,000ininer-  of  those  views  of  literature  which  characterize 
als  and  fossils,  a  large  herbarium,  zoological  the  modem  German  romantic  school  in  con- 
and  ethnographical  specimens,  embracing  275  tradistinction  to  that  founded  on  olas^cal  mod- 
casts  of  the  faces  and  87  of  the  hands  and  feet  els.  In  1800  appeared  an  edition  of  his  poems, 
of  the  tribes  which  they  visited,  and  an  atlas  and  in  1801  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
of  760  original  views,  many  of  them  of  rare  own  and  his  brother  Eriedrich's  miscellaiieous 
beauty.  Reports  of  their  travels  were  sent  to  writings,  under  the  title  of  OhaToeterisUken 
Ool.  Sykes,  president  of  the  royal  Asiatic  so-  ittid  KHU/c^n  (3  vols.,  Kdnigsberg).  In  1803 
ciety,  and  published  during  their  absence  in  he  repaired  to  Berlin,  and  delivered  a  course 
the  principsd  geographical  journals  of  Europe,  of  public  lectures  on  the  literature  and  fine 
The  surviving  brotbersare  preparing  aoomplete  arts  of  the  age;  at  the  same  time  he  published 
narrative  entitled  "Results  of  a  Scientific  Mis-  specimens  of  the  dramatio  and  poetical  iitera- 
sion  to  India  and  High  Asia,  undertaken  be-  ture  of  southern  Europe,  and  contributed  Iif«r- 
tween  the  Tears  1854  and  1858 ;  with  an  Atlas  ary  and  critical  Hrticles  to  various  periodicals, 
of  Panoramas,  Views,  and  Maps"  (vol.  i..  Having  been  invited  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  during 
Leipsic  and  Loudon,  1861),  the  whole  work  to  her  visit  to  Berlin  in  1805,  todireot  her  studies 
form  9  volumes  4to.  and  those  of  her  children  in  German  literature, 
SCHLATTER,  Michael,  the  first  missionai-y  he  accompanied  her  on  au  extensive  tour 
sent  to  America  by  the  Reformed  synods  of  through  Europe,  and  at  her  suggestion  wrote  a 
Holland,  bom  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  July  14,  criticS,  comparison  between  the  "  Hippolytus" 
1710,  died  near  Philadelphia  m  Got.  17S0.  He  of  Euripides  and  the  PhMre  of  Radne,  whidi, 
was  educated  at  St.  Gal!,  became  a  clergyman,  despite  of  its  severity  toward  the  French  dram- 
arid  in  I7i6  offered  himself  to  the  synods  of  atist,  gained  him  many  admirers  in  Paris.  In 
North  and  South  Holland  aa  a  missionary  to  ISOShedehveredatViennaacourseof  lectures 
the  German  Reformed  femigrants  in  Pennsylva-  on  dramatio  art,  which  were  subsequently  puh- 
nia.  From  1748  to  1751  he  labored  as  pastor  lished  in  3  vols.  (Heidelbe:^,  1809-'ll),  and 
of  the  Reformed  churches  of  Philadelphia  and  have  proved  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 
Germantown,  at  the  same  time  visiting  the  He  continued  with  increased  ardor  to  advocate 
scattered  Gennans  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer-  the  principles  of  the  new  school  to  which  he 
sey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  providing  for  had  allied  himself,  recording  his  opinions  in 
them  settled  pastors.  He  effected  the  oi^an-  the  Deiitscheg  Mvsemn,  a  journal  conducted  by 
ization  of  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed  the  brothers  Sohlegel,  and  commonly  regai'ded 
church  in  America  in  Sept.  1747.  In  1751  he  as  the  organ  of  the  i-omanticists.  Visiting 
revisited  Europe,  and  secured  the  services  of  Stockholm  in  1813,  he  was  appointed  by  Ber- 
6  other  ministers  for  the  American  churches,  nadotte,  the  crown  prince,  his  secretary;  but 
In  1755  he  became  superintendent  of  the  cbari-  after  the  occapation  of  Paris  by  the  allies  in 
ty  schools  established  among  the  Germans  of  1814,  he  retired  to  the  country  seat  of  Mme.  de 
Pennsylvania  by  an  association  in  England.  Stael,  with  whom  he  remained  until  her  death 
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in  1818.  Soon  afterward  he  iras  ennobled'by  he  repaired  in  i802  to  Paris,  wliere  during  a 
Bemadotte.  In  1819  he  accepted  the  chfur  of  residence  of  several  years  he  wrot«  a  treatise 
history  in  the  newly  created  university  of  Bonn,  on  the  "Language  and  Wisdom  of  the  Indians" 
although  he  had  never  written  a  woi'd  of  his-  (Berhn,  1808),  one  of  the  eariiest  of  its  elasa 
torj,  and  had  devoted  no  attention  to  the  Bub-  j)ubli3hed  in  Germany,  various  works  iilustrat- 
ject.  He  consequently  did  nothing  worthy  of  ing  the  poetry  and  history  of  the  middle  " 
himself  in  this  capacity,  but  by  a  foolish  cri-  ages,  and  a.  series  of  Istters  on  the  different 
tiqae  on  Niebuhr's  "Roman  History"  rather  schools  and  epochs  of  Christian  painting.  The 
injured  his  literary  repntation.  About  this  study  of  mediieval  literature  had  meanwhile 
time  he  commenced  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  produced  a  change  in  his  views  of  religion 
founded  the  Tndhche  MMiotTiek,  a  review  de-  as  well  as  of  literature;  and  in  1808,  in  corn- 
voted  to  Indian  languages  and  antiquities.  His  pany  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  ^i- 
contributiona  to  oriental  literature  consist  of  losopher  Mendelssohn,  he  embraced  the  Bo- 
the  Bama^ana,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  man  Oatholio  faith  at  Cologne.  A  collected 
critical  notes  (Bonn,  1835),  and  the  Shagavat-  edition  of  his  poems  published  in  Berlin  in  the 
Gita.  Hia  poetical  career  terminated  with  the  following  yeai',  and  including  his  epic,  Jtoland, 
acceptance  of  the  Bonn  professorship,  and  gave  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  his  admiration 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied  of  the  arts  and  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
himself,  apart  from  his  oriental  studies,  chiefly  middle  ages.  In  1809  he  received  the  appoint- 
witb  critical  or  philological  works,  among  the  ment  of  imperial  secretary  at  the  head-quarters 
latest  of  which  were  his  S^/lexiom  sur  I'Uude  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in  this  capacity 
de»  Iwngues  Aaiatiquea  (1832),  addressed  to  Sir  prepared  several  proclamations  intended  to  in- 
James  Mackintosh,  and  E^aii  litterairea  et  hia-  spire  a  national  feeling  among  the  Germans. 
toHquea  (Bonn,  1843).  His  printed  works,  the  Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Vienna  and  else- 
most  important  of  which  only  have  been  men-  where  courses  of  lectures  on  modern  history 
tioned,  amounted  to  130,  and  he  left  also  a  and  the  history  of  literatore,  hy  the  latter  of 
number  of  manuscripts.  As  a  lyric  poet  ho  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known  out  of  Ger- 
attained  a  high  rank,  and  his  minor  pieces  many.  Between  1813  and  1818  he  was  much 
are  polished  to  the  last  degree  of  refinement,  employed  in  political  and  diplomatic  business, 
In  translating  Shakespeare,  however,  this  fas-  and  the  remmnder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
tidiousness  of  taste  has  occasionally  marred  lit«rajy  pursuits,  including  lectures  on  the  phi- 
what  is  in  other  respects  an  admirable  perfonn-  losophy  of  life,  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
ance.  His  reputation  rests  msunly  on  his  ori-  the  philosophy  of  language.  The  last  named 
ental  writings  and  his  critical  and  Eesthetical  course,  commenced  in  Dresden  in  the  latter 
essays.  He  was  a  man  of  courtly  manners  and  part  of  1838,  was  interrupted  by  his  death. 
of  immoderate  vanity. — rniKDRicH  Kabl  Wil-  His  critical  writings  are  the  most  esteemed  of 
HELM  VON,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  all  his  productions.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
Hanover,  Mardi  10, 1Y72,  died  in  Dresden,  Jan.  works  has  been  published  at  viennain  IB  vols., 
12,  1839.  He  was  intended  for  a  mercantile  and  translations  of  his  lectures  on  modern  his- 
career,  but,  evincing  a  passion  for  literature,  tory,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  life,  of  language, 
was  permitted  to  pnrsne  his  studies  at  the  uni-  and  of  history,  and  other  works,  form  6  vol- 
Tersities of  Gdttbgen  and  Leipsio.  At  the  age  nmes  of  Bohn's  "Standard  Library." 
of  21hewasdeeplyleamedin  theliteratureof  SOHLEIDEtT,  Matthias  Jakob,  a  German 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  his  earliest  pub-  botanist,  born  in  Hambnrg,  Aprils,  3B04.  He 
lioations  were  devoted  to  this  subject.  Tiiese  was  educated  at  Heidelbe:^,  and  in  1839  be- 
inolude  "  The  Greeks  and  Romans"  (Hamburg,  came  professor  in  the  university  of  Jena.  His 
1797),  and  "History  of  Greek  and  Roman  principal  work  is  entitled  GrundzUge  derma- 
Poetiy"  (Beriin,  1708),  the  latter  of  which  was  een^haftUehea  Botanih  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1842- 
never  completed.  He  also  projected  with  '8 ;  translated  into  English  hy  Dr.  Lankester, 
Schleiermacher  a  translation  of  Plato,  but  London,  1849);  in  conseijuenee  of  the  views 
abandoned  the  undertaking  to  hia  coacMntor  expressed  in  this,  he  was  involved  in  contro- 
alraost  at  the  outset,  and  participated  with  his  versies  with  Liebig,  Hartig,  Nees  von  Esen- 
brother  August  Wilhelm,  through  the  columns  beek,  and  others.  Another  work.  Die  Pfianse 
of  the  Afhenmum.  and  elsewhere,  in  the  cren-  am? 4ij'ieden(Sihed., Leipsio,  1855;  translated 
tion  of  the  new  romantic  school  of  German  by  Professor  Henfrey,  London,  1848),  is  a  very 
literature.  In  1799  appeared  the  iirst  volume  popular  work  on  natural  history. — His  brother 
of  his  novel  Lucinde,  which,  notwithstanding  Eudoij'  has  been  the  minister  resident  of  Bre- 
the  commendation  of  Schleiermacher  and  oth-  men  at  Washington  since  1853. 
ers,  was  so  severely  criticized  for  its  attempt  to  8CHLEIEEMA0HEK,  Feiedi;icb:  Daniel 
idealize  sensuality,  that  the  author  never  com-  Ebhst,  D.D.,  a  German  divine,  philosopher, 
pleted  it.  Establishing  himself  soon  after  at  and  philologist,  bom  in  Breslau,  Nov.  21, 
Jena  as  a  Privatdoeent^  he  lectured  with  great  1768,  died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  12, 18.^4.  His  fether 
eucOess  on  philosophy,  and  became  a  contribu-  was  a  German  Reformed  minister,  then  chap- 
tor,  particularly  of  poems,  to  the  periodicals,  lain  of  a  Prussian  regiment  in  Siiesia ;  his  mo- 
With  a  view  of  studyingthe  oriental  languages,  tier  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Stuben- 
and  the  literature  and  arts  of  southern  Europe,  ranch,  likewise  of  the  Eeformed  communion. 
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To  his  mother,  a  very  intelligent  and  pious  one  teacher  or  system.  The  age  was  strongly 
woman  (as  her  few  letters  embodied  in  Schlei-  sceptical,  and  German  theology  in  particular 
ermacher's  correspondence  abundantly  prove),  was  then  undergoing  a  revolution  as  radical  as 
he  confesses  himself  mainly  indebted  for  his  the  political  revolution  of  France.  He  left  the 
early  training,  his  father  being  frequently  ab-  uaiversity  after  a  two  years'  course  without  a 
Kent  on  professional  journeys.  Subsequently  flsed  system  of  religious  opinions,  yet  with  the 
the  family  removed  to  the  country,  where  he  hope  of  "  attaining,  by  earnest  research  and 
lived  from  his  lOth  to  his  14th  year,  mostly  patient  examination  of  all  the  witnesses,  to  a 
under  the  instruction  of  his  parents  and  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  and  to  a  knowl- 
teacher  who  first  inspired  him  with  an  enthusi-  edge  of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and 
asm  for  classical  literature  and  literary  fame,  learning."  In  17^0  he  passed  the  examiaation 
At  that  time  he  had  already  commenced  the  for  licensure,  and  through  the  influence  of  his 
struggle  against  a  "strange  scepticism,"  which  kind  patron,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sack,  chaplain  to 
he  calls  a  "peculiar  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  situation  as 
which  made  him  doubt  the  genuineness  of  all  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  Dohna, 
the  ancient  authors.  In  1783  his  parents,  while  where  he  spent  3  years  and  received  his  first 
on  a  journey,  became  acquainted  and  favor-  polish  in  intercourse  with  refined  and  noble- 
ably  impressed  with  the  educational  establish-  minded  women;  for  nntU  that  time  he  was 
ment  of  the  Moravians  at  Mesky,  in  Upper  quite  tinacqoainted  with  the  world.  In  1794 
Lusatia,  and  left  him  together  with  his  brother  he  took  holy  orders  and  became  assistant  to 
and  sister  under  the  care  of  this  escellent  re-  his  uncle,  a  superannuated  clergyman  at  Lands- 
llgious  society.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  berg  on  the  Warta. — In  1T99  8chleiemmcher 
sent  to  the  Moravian  college  at  Barby.  The  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  CharitS  (ho8])i- 
child-like  piety,  the  wise  misture  of  instmotion  tal)  in  Berlin,  and  continued  in  this  podtion  till 
and  amusement,  and  the  rural  quietness  of  1803.  During  these  6  years  he  moved  mostly 
these  institutions  pleased  him  very  much.  He  in  literary  and  oultivatt^  circles,  and  identified 
over  remembered  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  himself  temporarily  with  the  so  called  roman- 
the  time  he  spent  there,  and  kept  up  a  familiar  tic  school  of  poetry  as  represented  by  Friedrich 
intercourse  with  the  society  through  his  sister  and  Wilhelm  SchJegel,  Tieck,  and  Kovalis. 
Oliarlotte  (who  had  become  one  of  its  regu-  This  connection  tended  to  cultivate  his  taste 
lar  members),  and  through  his  intimate  friend  and  stimulate  his  mind,  but  was  by  no  means 
and  cla^mate,  Von  Albertini,  subsequently  favorable  to  a  high-toned  spirituality  and  moral 
bishop  of  the  fraternity  and  a  distinguished  earnestness.  In  1799  he  published  hb  first 
hymn  writer.  The  type  of  Moravian  Christian-  important  work,  the  "Dicourses  on  Eelipon, 
ity  left  an  abiding  impression  on  his  heart,  addressed  to  educated  Men  among  its  De- 
which  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  strongly  spisers"  (Seden,  ither  die  Religion  an  dU  8e- 
Ohristologioal  character  of  his  dogmatic  sys-  Mldeten  -miter  ihren  Yeraehtern).  It  had  a 
tern.  But  his  constitutional  scepticism,  stim-  stirring  effect  npon  the  rising  generation  of  the- 
ulated  rather  than  weakened  by  the  innocent  ologians  (as  Neander  and  Harms  from  different 
orthodoxy  inculcated  at  Barby,  seriousiy  tor-  standpoints  testify  from  their  own  esperienoe), 
mented  him  by  doubts  concerning  the  vicarious  and  marks  the  transition  of  German  theology 
atonement  of  Christ  and  the  eternal  punish-  from  an  age  of  cold  speculation  to  the  restora- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  and  led  to  a  temporary  tion  of  positive  faith.  He  appears  here  as  an 
rupture  with  his  teachers  and  even  with  his  eloquent  high  priest  of  natural  religion  in  the 
father,  who  was  deeply  pained  at  the  sad  news,  onter  court  of  Christian  revelation,  to  convince 
The  correspondence  between  the  father  and  educateduabelievers.thatreli^on,  far  from  be- 
Bon,  recently  published,  is  highly  honorable  to  ing  incompatible  with  intellectual  culture,  as 
both.  With  all  his  filial  reverence  and  affec-  they  thought,  was  the  deepest  and  the  most  nni- 
tion,  the  latter  ref^ised  to  yield  to  mere  author-  versal  want  of  man,  different  from  knowledge 
ity,  and  insisted  on  his  right  of  private  judg-  and  from  practice,  a  saored  feeling  of  relation 
ment  and  personal  investigation.  The  father  to  the  Infinite,  which  purifies  and  ennobles 
learned  to  respect  the  manly  independence  and  all  the  faculties.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  go 
earnest  mental  struggles  of  the  son.  Both  at  that  time.  His  piety  was  of  a  very  gen- 
were  at  last  fully  reconciled.  With  the  con-  eral  and  liberal  character,  and  strongly  tino- 
sent  of  his  father  he  left  Barby  and  entered  tured  with  the  pantheism  of  Spinoza.  Hb 
the  university  of  Halle  in  1787,  where  he  lived  "Monologues"  followed  in  1800,  a  self-contera- 
in  the  house  of  Prof.  Stubenrauch,  a  brother  of  plntion  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  a  descrip- 
his  mother,  who  had  died  some  years  previous-  tion  of  the  ethical  ideal  which  iioated  before 
ly  (178S).  Hb  studies  were  rather  fragmen-  his  mind,  and  was  evidently  infinenoed  by  the 
tary.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Semler,  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte.  In  1803  he 
fatherof  German  neology,  and  of  Wolf,  the  cele-  broke  loose  from  hissesthetic  and  literary  con- 
brated  Greek  scholar,  made  himself  acquainted  nections,  much  to  his  own  benefit,  and  removed 
with  modern  languages  and  mathemaHos,  and  for  two  years  to  Stolpe  in  Pomerania  as  court 
read  the  philosophical  works  of  Spinoza,  Kant,  preacher.  There  he  commenced  his  transla- 
Fichte,  and  Jacobi.  His  mind  was  very  im-  tion  of  Plato,  which  he  had  projected  with 
pressible,  yet  too  independent  to  follow  any  Friedrich  Sohlegel  in  Berlin.    The  completion 
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of  this  great  undertaking  in  6  vols,  (lSf)4r-'26)  tis  post,  althongh  he  never  sought  and  never 

^veshim  a  place  among  the  heat  Greek  schol-  enjoyed  the  favor  ofKing  Frederic  "Wilham  III. 

ara  in  Germany.    His  eearehing  "  Criticism  of  hejond  the  grant,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 

all    former    Systems   of   Moral    Philosophy,"  of  the  order  of  the  red  eagle,  which  he  never 

which  opened  a  new  path  in  this  science,  be-  wore.     He  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  union 

longs  to  the  same  period  (1803).     In  1804  he  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  confessions  in 

was  elected   extraordinary   professor   of  phi-  Prussia  at  the  tercentennial  celebration  of  the 

losophj  and  theology  in  Halle.    After  the  tern-  reformatioa  (1817),  and  defended  the  union 

porary  suspension  of  this  nniveraity  in  1906  against  its  enemies,  although  he  regarded  him- 

he   spent  some  time  on  the  island  of  Biigen,  self  as  belonging  rather  to  the  Eeformed  type 

then  returned  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  Trinity  of  Pi-otestantism,  and  defended  in  hia  own.  way 

church,  and  married  the  widow  of  hia  intimate  even  the  Oalvinistio  scheme  of  a  double  pre- 

clerical  friend  "Willich  (1809),  with  whom,  not-  destination  as  preparatory  to  an  ulterior  design 

withstanding  the  great  disparity  of  age  Qie  of  an  ultimate  nmversal  salvation.     "  Christ," 

might  have  been  her  fither),  he  lived  hapjaly  he  said,  "isthequickening  centre  of  the  church, 

to  the  close  of  his  life.    When  the  nniversity  of  From  him  comes  all,  to  him  all  returns.    We 

Berlin  was  founded  in  1810,  in  the  organization  should  therefore  not  call  ourselves  Lutheran  or 

of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  he  was  elected  Eeformed,  but  Evangelical  Christians  after  liis 

its  first  theological  professor,  and  continued  in  name  and  his  holy  gospel ;  for  in  onr  name  our 

this  position,  combining  with  it   hia    pastoral  faith    and  our  confession    ought    to    be    made 

labors  in  Trinity  church,  during  the  remaining  known."    He  fevored  strongly  the   introdue- 

34  years  of  his  life.     As  academic  teacher  ho  tioc  of  the  preabyterian  and  synodical  form  of 

lectured  two  hours  a  day  on  almost  every  government.    He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of 

branch  of  philosophy  and  theology,  with  per-  the  new  Berlin  hymn  book  (1829),  which  with 

feet  mastery  over  thought  and  style.    In  con-  all  its  defects  opened  the  way  for  a  hymuolof^- 

nection  with  Ueander,  his  former  pupil   in  cal  reform  which  has  since  gone  on  in  all  parts 

Halle,  and  since  1818  his  coile^ue,  he  was  for  of  Germany.     Notwithstanding  this  estraordi- 

a  quarter  of  a  century  the  great  theolc^cal  nary  activity,  he  mingled  freely  in  society,  and 

luminary  of  Berlin,  and  attracted  students  from  was  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  friends  at 

all  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.    As  a  his  fireside.    He  was  small  of  stature,  and 

preacher  he  gathered  around  him  in  Trinity  sliglitlydeformedbyahumpback;  but  his  face 

church  every  Sunday  morning  the  most  Intel-  was  noble,  earnest,  sharply  defined,  and  highly 

lectual  audiences,  students,  professors,  ofScei-s,  espressiveof  intelligence  and  kindly  sympathy; 

and  persons  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  his  eye  keen,  piercing,  and  full  of  fire ;  his 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  says  that  Schleier-  movements  quick  and  animated.    In  his  later 

maoher's  speaking  far  exceeded  his  power  in  years  his  white  hair  made  him  appear  like  a 

vpriting,  and  that  his  strength  consisted  in  the  venerable  sage  of  olden  times ;  yet  his  mind 

"  deeply  penetrative  character  of  his  words,  retained  its  youthfiil  vitality  and  freshness  to 

which  was  free  from  art,  and  the  persuasive  the  close.     He  had  a  perfect  command  over  his 

effusion  of  feeling  moving  in  perfect  unison  temper,  and  never  lost  his  calm  composure, 

with  one  of  the  rarest  intellects."    He  never  In  the  beginning  of  Feb.  1884,  he  was  seized 

wrote  hia  sermons,  except  the  test,  theme,  and  by  a  severe  cold  which  fell  on  his  lungs,  and 

a  few  heads,  but  allowed  them   to   be   taken  in  a  few  days  terminated  in  death.     It  was  felt 

down   by   friends   during    delivery  and    pub-  throughont  all  Germany  that  a  truly  repre- 

lished  after  some  revision  by  his  pen.     Bessie  sentalive  man  and  one  of  the  bri^test  lumi- 

his  regular  professional  duti^  as  preacher,  pro-  naries  of  the  age  had  departed.    The  funeral 

feasor,  and  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  orations  of  Steffens,  Strauss  (the  court  preach- 

sciences,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  most  er),  and  ilarheineke  (his  antagonist  in  theol- 

important  movements  of  his  country  and  age.  ogy)  gave  public  expression  to  the  universal 

During  the  most  critical  and  depressed  period  esteem  and  regret.    His  literary  remains  were 

in  the  history  of  Prussia,  he  exerted  a  pow-  intrusted  to  his  friend  and  pupil  Dr.  Jonas, 

erful  infiuenoe  in  the  pulpit  and  chair  and  From  them  as  well  as  from  numerous  manu- 

through  the  prws  to  stir  up  in  all  classes  of  scripts  of  students  a  complete  collection  of  hia 

society  that  pride  of  nationality  and  love  of  works  has  been  in  course  of  publication  since 

independence  which  resulted  in  the  war  of  1835. — His  productions,  including  the  posthu- 

liberation  and  the  final  emancipation  of  Ger-  mous  publications  from  his  lectures,  embrace 

many  from  French  rule.    He  adhered  to  his  classical  philology  (his  masterly  translation  of 

liberal  political  principles  during  the  period  Plato  with  comments),  philosopliical  ethics,  dia- 

of  reaction  in  favor  of  absolutism,  which  set  leetics,  psychology,  politics,  piedagogics,  church 

in  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  the  con-  history,  hermeneutics,  Christian  ethics,  dog- 

gresB  of  Vienna  (1815),  and  subjected  him-  matics,  practical  theology,  sermons,  and  a  large 

self  to  strong  suspicion  in  high  quarters,  so  number  of  philosophical,  exegetical,  and  criti- 

tliat  he   expected  for   some  time   to   lose  his  cal  essays.     The  Old  Testament  alone  was  es- 

professorship  and  to  become  a  political  exile  eluded  from  his  lectures.    His  crowning  merits, 

like  his  friends  De  Wette  and  E.  M.  Arndt.  however,  belong  to  theology,  and  his  maturest 

The  storm  however  blew  over,  and  he  retained  production  both  as  to  contents  and  artistic  form 
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is  his "  Dogmalica"  (Per  GkrUtUche  &Uuf  )  1  t     11  w      t  t  m  t        d    1      t    b  tl 

first  published  in  1831  ia  3  vols.    It  was  h  F  tl      p     t    f       w  1      1      1  i     in  his 

that  his  ittfluence  was  most  profoundly       \       D  gtn  h    wh  1      j  tern        Ch     t 

deeply  felt.  He,  however,  disclaimed  the  ho  faith  d        pt  f    h     Ch  lat 

of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  and  p  d  te  m     d  and 

garded  it  as  his  chief  miasion  to  arouse  inv  t    11  d  hy  th       tal  f  th  1  with  a 

ligation,  to  suggest  new  paths  of  thought,      d         J  dprftS  wl  wth 

to  awaken  in  every  pupil  tlie  sense  of  1  tl     F  tl       ad       th    aam    t  m    tl      d  al    t 

OWE  individuality.     His  greatest  and  best  diaei-  humanity  actualized  m  his  historical  life  on 

pies,  as  Neander,  Nitasoh,  Twesten,  Olahausen,  earth.    Thus  the  person  of  Christ  is  with  him 

Liioke,  Bleet,  Ullmann,  and  others,  have  gone  the  centre  of  Christian  theology  and  Christian 

far  beyond  him  in  the  direction  of  orthodoxy,  piety,  and  it  is  from  this  point  in  his  system 

He  possessed  a  most  strongly  marked  individu-  that  the  most  healthy  and  abiding  inflnencehas 

ality  as  a  man,  a  preacher,  a  philosopher,  a  di-  gone  forth  upon  his  best  disciples  and  npoa 

vine,  and  a  writer.  He  imbibed  influences  from  German  theology  at  large.    Although  thor- 

Plato,  Spinoza,  Eichte,  Jacobi,  Schelling,  and  oughly  Protestant  in  his  convictions,  he  never 

Calvin,  but  digested  them  thoroughly  and  work-  abused  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  but  al- 

ed  them  up  into  an  original  system  of  his  own,  ways  spoke  of  her  with  dignity  and  respect, 

With  all  his  astonishing  fertility  of  talent,  how-  and  eserted  a  stimulating  influence  upon  some 

ever,  he  is  a  thorougiily  German  phenomenon,  of  her  modern  divines,  as  Mohler  and  Stauden- 

and  can  only  be  understood  and  properly  appre-  meler.     Hence  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Bevhn 

oiatedfromthepeculiar  conditionof  theGennan  attended  his  funeral,  and  Catholio  wrttws  (for 

mind  at  the  time  of  his  first  public  appearance,  instance  in  Welte  and  Wetzer's  Xirehenlexikcm, 

He  can  be  ranked  neither  with  the  rationalists  Toi.  is.)  speak  of  him  with  unusual  liberality, 

norwith  the  aupranaturaliats  of  hisgenoration,  Ho  reduced  the  difference  between  the  two 

but  sought  a  higher  unity  of  both  these  oppo-  types  of  Ohrbtianity  to  the  famous  formula : 

site  systems.    He  held,  no  doubt,  many  eiTO-  "  Catholicism  makes  the  relation  of  the  be- 

neous  opinions ;  he  undervalned  the  authority  Hever  to  Chi-iat  to  depend  on  his  relation  to 

of  the  Old  Testament ;  he  denied  the  literal  in-  the  church ;  Protestantism  mates  the  relation 

spiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  existence  of  of  the  believer  to  the  church  to  depend  on  his 

Satan,  while  he  believed  in  good  angels ;  he  relation  to  Christ." — We  have  no  biography  as 

revived  in  a  modified  form  the  Sabellian  in  yet  of  Sohleiermacher,  but  a  rich  contribution 

preference  to  the  Athanasian  theory  of  the  toward  it  in  his  recently  published  correspond- 

Trinity,  and  taught,  like  Origen,  a  final  resto-  cnce;  A-us  ScMeurmaehet^s  Leien,  in  Briefm 

ration  of  all  mankind.    He  was  charged  with  (2  vols,,  Berlin,  1858 ;  translated  into  English 

extreme  subjeclivism,  determinism,  and  pan-  by  Frederica  Eowan,  3  vols.,  London,  1860). 

theism,  alljiough  he  expressly  declared  that  For  his  earlier  life  till  1794  we  have  his  own 

the  belief  in  a  personal  God  was  essential  to  autobiographical   sketch,   first   published    by 

prayer.    But  if  we  judge  him,  as  we  must  do  Lommatzsch  in  Niedner's  ZeiUehrift  Jur  hia- 

mjustice,  from  the  standpoint  of  German  the-  torkcAe  Theologie,  1851,    On  Schleiennacher'a 

ology  and  religion  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen-  philosophical  and  theological  systems  there  is 

tury,  he  is  properly  regarded  as  a  reformer,  a  large  number  of  larger  works  and  smaller 

and  marks  the  transition  from  rationalism  and  essays   by  Eraniss  (1822),  Delbrftck  (1837), 

infidelity  to  a  new  and  higher  phase  of  evan-  Baumgarten-Orusius  (1884),  Lucke  (1834),  Sack 

gelical   reli^on.     What  Plato  was 'to   classic  (1835),Eosenkranz  (1836),D.F.Strauss(1839), 

Greece,  and  what  Origen  was  to  the  ancient  SchaOer    (1844),  Neander,  Twesten,    Hanne, 

Greek  church,  Sohleiermacher  was   to  Ger-  Baur,  Auberlen,  W.  Gass,  and  others, 
many.    He  was  a  speculative  Christian  and  a       SOHLEITZ.    See  Ebuss. 
religions  philosopher ;  and  yet  aeientifically  he        SCHLESWIG,  or  Sleswiok  (Dan.  Sle»i>ig), 

kept  both  spheres  entirely  distinct.    His  an-  a  duchy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  by  Jutland, 

derstandiag  was  constitutionally  critical  and  from  which  it  is  nearly  separated  by  the  Eonge 

even  sceptical ;  but  his  strong  relifpous  feeling  Aa  river  and  the  Koldiug  fiord ;  E.  by  the  Lit- 

always  held  it  in  check  and  triumphed  at  last,  tie  Belt  and  the  Baltic;  8.  by  Holstein,  from 

In   opposition   to  the  one-sided    intellectual  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Eider  river  and  the 

theory,  and  the    equally  one-sided  practical  Schleswig-Holstein  canal;  and  W.  by  the  Forth 

theory,  which  resolve  religion  either  into  mere  sea ;  extreme  length  100  m.,  breadth  75  m. ; 

knowledge  or  into  mere  moral  action,  he  de-  area,  3,549  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  895,860.    The 

scribes  religion  (first  in  his  "  Discourses  on  shores,  particularly  tlie  eastern,  are  indented 

Religion, "  and  then  more  clearly  in  his  "  Dog-  by  bays  and  fiords ;  and  off  the  W.  coast  are 

matics")  as  a  feeling,  or  immediate  conscious-  numeroua  islands,  shoals,  and  sand  banks.    In 

ness,  and  more  particularly  aa  the  feeling  of  the  interior  of  the  country  there  is  a  slightly 

absolute  dependence  on  God.    Thus  he  vindi-  elevated    sandy    ridge,  covered  with    heath, 

cates  to  religion  a  peculiar  department  in  the  which  increases  in  height  toward  the  N.    All 

inmost  life  of  the  soul,  and  makes  it  indepen-  the  important  rivers  have  a  westerly  course, 

dent  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  on  the  one  and  near  the  sea  theu-  banks  are  so  low  that 

hand,  and  of  action  or  morality  on  the  other,  inundations  are  frequent.    Beside  the  frontier 
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rivers  already  mentioned,  the  chief  Btreama  tact,  received  a  wonnd  in  the  head,  throngh 

are. the  Eibe  Aae,  Soholm  Aae,  and  Treene,  which  lie  lost  his  right  eye.    In  1815  he  waa 

all  tributaries  of  the  North  sea.     The  Wittcn  major  in  a  division  of  light  troops.     During 

and  Gotteakog  are  the  most  important  lakes,  the  long  peace  which  followed  he  rose  to  the 

the  others,  though  numerons,  being  of  small  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  and  colonel 

extent.     The  soil  in  the  interior  is  light  and  of  the  4th  regiment  of  hussars.     After  the  Vi- 

Btony,   and    chiefly   devoted   to   the   breeding  enna  revolution  of  1848  he  became  eomman- 

of  cattle.    The  W,  side  is  bordered  by  a  strip  dant  at  Oracow,  and  at  the  end  of  November 

of  rich  marsh  land,  and  artificial  dikes  and  was  appointed  commander  of  an  independent 

sluices  are  necessary  to  prevent  its  being  over-  .'oorpa,  withwMclihe  entered  Hungary  from  the 

flowed.    The  E.  part  of  the  province  possesses  N.,  twice  defeated  the  Hungarians  before  Ka- 

a  greater  variety  of  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  schau(Dec.  11, 1848,  andJan.  4, 1849),  and  after 

The  great  dairy  farms  of  Sehleswig  are  situated  having  been  in  his  turn  repeatedly  defeated  by 

in  this  part  of  the  country.    The  inhabitants  Klapka  (Jan,  32,  23,  81),  and  suffered  a  consid- 

are  a  mixture  of  various  races.    The  Danish  erable  loss  from  the  vanguard  of  Gorgey  (Eeh. 

language  is  spoken  over  about  f  of  the  area,  5),  succeeded  by  a  bold  flank  movement  i 


and  Gierman  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
mMnder ;  but  in  some  localities  the  Eriaian  dia- 
lectprevails.  ElensborgandTiinningen 
neoted  by  railroad,  and  a  branch  " 


to  the  Schleswig  and  Eendaburg  railway,  and    its  dose  became  commandant  of  the  second  di- 


from  the  latter  place  there  is  continuous 
munication  with  the  principal  towns  of  Europe. 
Otherimportant  towns  are  Hadersl6ben,Apen- 


rade,   Tondern,  Huiznra,  Frederikastadt,  and    In  May,  18B9,  he  was  transferred  with  this  di- 


EckernKrde,  the  last  of  which  was  Tory 
epioQOus  during  the  late  "  war  of  Sohleswig- 


called  the  Schlei  or  Sley,  in  lat,  54"  81'  N.,  long. 
9°  S3'  E.,  32  m.  from  the  Bdlic,  and  69  m.  N". 
K  W.  fromHamburg;  pop.  11,600,    It  is  al- 


most anrrounJed  by  water,  and  is  divided  into    died  in  Heidelberg,  Sept.  38,  ISfil.    He 


three  parts,  Altatadt,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fish- 
ermen, the  LoUfuss,  and  Frederiksborg.  The 
thedral  contains  many  '      ' 


litiag  his  troops  with  those  of  Windisch- 
gratz  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Kapolna  (Feb. 
26,  27).  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the 
other  operations  of  the  Hungarian  war,  and  after 


of  the  army,  and  commanding  general  ii 
Moravia.  In  1854  he  became  commander  of  the 
4th  division  of  the  army,  stationed  in  Galicia, 


1  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  v 
quently  called   to  take  the   command  of  the 
Holstein."    (See  Dskmaek.) — Sohleswig-,  the    right  wing  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  in  this 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  shallow  bay    capacity  acted  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  where 
"'"        "    '  his  conduct  provoked  mnch  censure. 

SCHL0S8ER,  Fbibdkich  Cheistoph,  a  Ger- 
1  histoi-ian,  born  in  Jever,  Nov.  17,  17T8, 


educated  at  GOttingai,  and  taught  for  some 
years  in  private  families.    In  1807'  he  pab- 

lifihed  AidlarA  und  Dalcin  (Gotha),  and  nf- 

manufaetories   of  canvas,  woollen     terward  Lehen   Beza^g  vnd  des  Peter  Martyr 


goods,   leather,  lace,  china,  and  earthenware.  VermiU  (Heideibei^,  " 

The  harbor  is  only  accessible  to  small  vessels,  came  co-rector  in  the  school  at  Jever,  but  gave 

but  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.    Schles-  up  this  position  in  1809,  as  it  interfered  with 

wig  is  an  ancient  city,  having  been  in  existence  his  historical  studies,  and  went  to  Frankfort- 

in  808,  and  for  nearly  600  years  it  was  the  on-the-Main,  where  he  wrote  his  Gesckicltte  der 

largest  and  principal  commercial  olty  of  Den-  hildergtwrmendenEaiseTdes  ostT6miaek«n  Eeieks 

mark.    Its  decline  was  owing  to  its  harbor  be-  (1812).    In  1813  he  was  made  professor  in  the 

coming  nearly  filled  up.  newly  founded  lyoeum  at  Franlrfort,  in  1814 

80HLEY,  a  8.  W,  oo.  of  Georgia,  drained  city  librarian,  and  in  1817  professor  of  history 

by  branches  of  Flint  river;  area,  about  200  sq.  at  Heidelberg,  .  His  most  remarkable  work  is 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,0S3,  of  whom  2,348  were  his  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 

slaves.     It  has  been  recently  formed  from  Ma-  of  the  Nineteenth  till  the  Overthrow  of  the 

rion  CO.    Capital,  EUaville.  French  Empire"  (8  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1833-'46), 

8CHLI0K,  or  Sonr.iK,  Feanz,  count,  an  Ans-  .  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  D, 

trian  general,  born  in  Prague,  May  23,  1789,  Davison  (8  vols.,  London,  1843-53).    Beside 

He  is  of  a  noble   Bohemian  family,  and  was  thishe  wrote  Unwersalkiatoriscke  Vebeniehtdsr 

destined  by  his  father  for  a  diplomatic  career ;  Oeschiehte  der  aU&n  Welt  und  ihrer  Oultur  (8 

bat  he  preferred  the  profession  of  arms.    He  vols.,  Frankfort,  I826-'84),  and  Weltgeschickte 

evinced  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  era-  in   zmam/menh&ngeader    En&hlung   (9    vols., 

peror  Francis  by  raising  3  companies  upon  his  1817-'34),    The  WeltgeschicAteJ^rdasBeatsehe 

Bohemian  estates,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  Vol&  (vols,  i.-xv.,  1844~'65)  la  partly  written 

the  war   of  1809   entered   the   army  as  lieu-  by  Schloa'ser   himself,   and   partly  daborated 

tenant  in  the  regiment  of  Albert  cuiraasiors,  after  his  worli:s  by  Eriegk.    Schlosser's  last 

and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  which  he  re-  work  is  Spadien  sSer  Dante  (1856). 

signed  when  in  1812  Austria  went  into  alHance  SOHLOZEE,  Attgiist  Lodwio  ton,  a  Ger- 

with  France  agtdnst  Ttuasia,    Wlien  war  was  man  historian,  born  at  Jagstadt,  in  Hoheniohe- 

deolared  against  Napoleon  in  1813,  he  took  an  Kirchberg  (now  in  'Wtirtemherg),  July  5, 1737, 

active  part  in  the  campaign,  but,  leading  at  died  Sept.  9,  1809.    Ho  studied  at  Wittenberg 

Waohan  a  body  of  Bu^ian  dragoons  to  the  at-  and  Gottingen,  taught  for  a  time  in  a  Swedish 
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family,  aad  in  ITGlbeeame  literaryassistant  to  SCHNETZ,  Jean  Yiotob,  a  Frencl  painter, 
MaUer,  the  historiographer  of  the  emperor  of  born  at  Versailles,  April  14,  1787.  He  waa  a 
Russia,  and  a  tatorinhis  family.  In  the  follow-  pupil  successively  of  David,  Gros,  and  Gerard, 
iug  year  he  became  teacher  in  a  public  academy,  and  obtained  a  gold  medal  at  the  eshibition  of 
and  in  1764  was  offered  a  professorship  at  Got-  1819  for  his  pictures  of  "  The  Good  Samaritan" 
tingien;  bat  through  the  influence  of  Mailer,  and  "Jeremiah  weeping  over  the  Eiiins  of  Je- 
with  whomhehadquarrelled.anorderwaapro-  rasalem."  He  then  visited  Italy,  and  painted 
cured  from  the  czar  forbidding  him  to  leave  several  strildng  Italian  scenes,  as  "  ABrigand's 
the  oonntry.  In  178S,  however,  he  obtained  Wife  fleeing  into  the  Oampa^a  of  Rome," 
the  chair  of  Rnssian  history  in  the  academy  of  "  The  Pilgrims  Asleep,"  and  "  The  Vow  to  the 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1767  accepted  the  pro-  Madonna."  His  "Gipsy  foretelling  the  Future 
fessorship  of  political  science  at  Gottingen,  of  Sistus  V."  had  already  given  him  a  high 
which  he  held  for  about  40  years.  He  was  en-  repntation.  Among  his  large  historical  paint- 
nobled  by  the  czar  Alexander  in  1804,  and  re-  ings  are  "  The  Sack  of  Eome  by  the  Conslable 
ceived  the  title  of  privy  councillor  of  juBtioe.  de  Bourbon"  (1885),  "  The  Constable  de  Mont- 
nis  principal  works  are  the  Allgemeine  nor-  morency  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  St. 
disehe  Gesekiehte  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1772),  and  his  Denis"  (1886),  "TheProeeBBionoftheOrasaders 
German  critical  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  the  around  Jerusalem,"  "The  Great  Condfi  at  the 
EuBsian  monk  Nestor  (5  vols.,  Gottingen,  1802-  Battle  of  Senef,"  and  "  The  Combat  of  the  29th 
'9).  Valuable  oootribntiona  to  the  political  Jnly  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville."  He  succeeded 
history  of  his  time  are  contained  in  his  Brirf-  Gerard  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  1887, 
weclisel  (10  vols.,  Gfittingen,  177a-'82),  and  from  1840  to  1847  was  director  of  the  French 
Sfaatsat^iffen  (18  vols.,  Qottingen,  1783-'93).  school  of  painting  at  Eome,  and  after  a  resi- 
— ^His  daughter  Dohothka  (born  1770,  died  dence  of  5  years  &t  home  resumed  the  same 
1835),  distinguished  herself  by  rare  scholarship,  position  in  Eome,  where  he  still  resides.  In 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  18C5he  sent  to  theuniversaleshibitionatParis 
university  of  Gottingen.  Her  brother  Cmtis-  a  large  picture  of  "  Christ  calling  UtUe  Chil- 
TiAN  (died  1831)  wrote  a  life  of  his  father  (3  dren,"  for  which  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  of 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1828).  the  first  class. 
SOHMALKALDEK  See  Smaloaid.  SOHNORE  VON  OAEOLSFELD,  Julius,  a 
80HMELLER,  Johakk  Andreas,  a  German  German  pdnter,  horn  in  Leipsic,  March  36, 
philologist,  born  in  Tirschenreath,  Upper  Fran-  1794.  He  received  his  art  education  in  Rome 
conia,  Aug.  6,  1785,  died  in  Munich,  July  27,  under  the  influence  of  Cornelius  and  Over- 
1852.  In  1804  he  was  travelling  in  Switzer-  beck,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  professor  of 
land,  when  he  waa  induced  to  join  a  Swiss  historical  painting  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  continued  in  Munich,  where  he  also  ezecnted  an  impor- 
in  military  service  in  various  parts  of  Europe  tant  series  of  encanstic  paintings  iUustrating  the 
imtil  3815.  In  1837  be  became  professor  in  histoiy  of  Charlemagne,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
the  school  of  cadets  at  Munich,  and  in  1828  and  Eadolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  for  the  royal  palace, 
extraordinary  professor  of  the  ancient  German  Five  apartments  in  the  same  building  were  sub- 
language and  literature  in  the  university  of  sequently  decorated  by  him  with  frescoes  and 
that  city.  His  most  important  works  arei  pMntings  of  scenes  fi-om  the  NUehmgienlied. 
Die  MwtdarUn  Batems  (Munich,  1831),  and  Inl846hewiBappointeddirectorof  the  picture 
Bairisaltes  WSrterbuch  ^  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  gallery  and  professor  in  the  academy  of  fine 
Tilbingen,  1837-'86).  His  Oimbriackes  Worter-  arts  in  Dresden,  His  works  are  in  the  style  of 
'bush  waa  edited  after  his  death  by  Bergmann  the  new  German  school,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
(Vienna,  I85B).  the  most  energetic  and  mannered  followers.  A 
SCHNEIDER,  Johakn  Gottloh,  a  German  series  of  woodcuts  from  his  designs  Ulnstrating 
philologist  and  naturalist,  born  near  Wurzen,  biblical  history  have  been  published  at  Leipsio 
Saxony,  jn  1750,  died  in  Brealau,  Jan.  13,  1823.  and  reprinted  in  London  (3  vols.  4to.,  1853). 
He  studied  at  Leipsio,  and  after  several  years  SOHCELOHER,  Viotoe,  a  French  writer  and 
of  great  poverty  waa  employed  by  Branch  at  politician,  born  in  Paris,  July  21,  1804,  Ho 
Strasbourg  in  1774  to  assist  him  in  his  edition  became  connected  as  art  critic  with  some  Pa- 
of  the  Greek  poets.  He  became  in  1776  pro-  risian  jonrnals,  assisted  with  his  pen  and  his 
fessor  of  philology  and  eloquence  in  the  nni-  purse  some  of  the  newspapers  most  determined 
versity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  removing  to  in  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Louis 
Breslan  when  that  institution  was  transferred  Philippe,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
thither  in  1811.  From  1810  until  hia  death  negro  emandpation,  in  relation  to  which  he 
he  was  chief  librarian  of  the  university.  Among  published  in  1888  Be  Vadanage  dm  noirs  et  de 
his  philol(^cal  and  critical  works  are  anno-  la  Ugidation  ecloniah,  embodying  the  resnlts 
tated  editions  of  Anacreon,  Pindar,  Plutai'ch,  of  his  observalaons  dnring  ajoumey  inMexico, 
Aristotle's  "Natural  History,"  the  Orphic  Cuba,  and  the  United  States.  In  1840  appeared 
hymns,  Demetrius  PhaIerens,jElian,Xenophon,  his  Abolition  de  Vesclwcage^  examen  despr^iigh' 
Nicander,  Theophrastiis,  and  Oppian.  He  pub-  contrelaco'de^tr  des  Africains  etdegaang-miUs; 
lished  also  aGreek  and  German  lexicon,  and  in  and  in  the  same  year  he  visited  the  West  In- 
German  a  number  of  works  on  natural  history,  dies,  publishing  t^er  his  return  Let  eolonie» 
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Franfaues  (1842),  and  Lei  colonies  itrangirm  SCHOMBEEG,  Feibdeioh  Hermans,  count, 

at  Saiti  (3  yola.  8vo.,  1843).      After   a   tour  a  German  soldier,  born  in  Heidolberg  in  Dec. 

through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  he  pre-  1615,  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  iii  Ire- 

Bented  aview  of  oriental  servitude  in  his  £^p(e  land,  July  1,  1680.     He  was  the  son  of  Count 

en.  1845  (1846).    In  1847  he  pubUshed  Vhu-  Schomherg,  a  high  officer  in  the  household 

Mre  de  Veaclanage  pendant  lea  devat  demiires  of  the  elector  palatine,  by  an  Eugliah  lady, 

aTinSes   (2  rois.'Svo.,  184J).      He  viaited  the  Ann,   of   the   Dudley  femily,   aud   lost  both 

banks  of  the  Senegal,  the  revolution  of  1848  his    parents  when    only  a   few  months    old. 

ooonrring  during  his  absence,  and  wbs  appoint-  Being  a  Protestant,  he  fought  against  the  im- 

ed  on  his  return  Tinder  secretary  of  the  navy  perialists  during  the  80  years'  war,  alternately 

department.     He  immediately  caused  a  com-  in  the  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  French  armies,  and 

mittee  to  be  appointed  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  his  property  was  confiscated  by  the  emperor, 

abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  and  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia  he  was  ap- 

the  emancipation  act  of  April  27,  1848,  was  the  pointed  chamberlain  to  the  young  William  H.  of 

result.     Elected  to  the  legislature  by  both  Orange,    In  1650  he  removed  to  France,  and 

Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  he  sat  for  the  for-  served  with  distinction  under  Tureane,  reeeiv- 

mer  island,  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  ing  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  until 

"  mountain,"  and  on  the  coup  d'etat  of  Deo.  2,  the  peace  of  the  Pyrfe^es.    In  1660  he  entered 

1851,  appeared  in  his  scarf  of  ofBce  among  the  the    Portuguese    servioe,  won    the   victories 

insurgents  in  the  faubourg  St.  Autoine.    Exiled  of  Eatremoa,  June  8,  1663,  and  Viliavidosa, 

from  France,  he  wont  to  England,  where  he  June  17,  1665,  compelling  Spain  to  recognize 

pnblished  Le  cmtp  ^Uat  dv,  3  Bieaiibre  (Lon-  the  house  of  Braganea,  and  at  the  conclusion 

don,  1853)  ;  an  elaborate  "  IJfe  of  Handd,"  in  of  peace  in.  1668  returned  to  France  and  became 

English  (1857);  and  latterly  an  EngUsh  pam-  naturalined  there.    Being  placed  in  command 

phlet  on  the  Anglo-French  alliance.  of  the  French  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  he 

SOHOFFEE,  Peteb,  one  of  the  inventors  of  took  Figneras  and  several  other  strongholds  in 

printing,  bom  in  G(ernshetm  near  Darmstadt  Catalonia,  andinl67fiwaspromotedtotherank 

about  1430,  died  in  the  spring  of  1503.    Early  of  marshal.     During  the  following  years   he 

in  life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  copyist  at  commanded  in  Flanders,  and  forced  tlie  enemy 

Paris,  but  about  1450  removed  to  Mentz,  where  to  raise   the  sieges  of  Maestricht  (1676)  and 

he  became  an  assistant  in  the  printing  estab-  Charleroi  (1677).    On  the  revocation  of  the 

lishment  of  Faust  and  Gutenberg,  and  ^ter  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  he  went  to  Portugal,  and 

dissolution  of  the  pai'tnerahip  between  these  negotiated  the  marriage  between  Pedro  11.  and 

two  became  a  partner  of  the  former,  and  sub-  Maria  Sophia,  danght^  of  the  elector  palatine 

sequently  married  his  granddaughter  Christine.  Frederic  William.     He  afterward  repaired  to 

The  firat  work  on  which  liis  name  appears  is  Berlm,  and  in  1687  was  appointed  to  the  chief 

the  celebrated  Psalter,  printed  with  large  cut  command  of  the  ai'my  of  Brandenburg  and  the 

type  in  Aug.  1457.     Afterward,  in  conjunction  governorship  of  the  province  of  Prussia.     In 

with  Faust,  he  published  several  works;  and  1688  William  III.  of  Orange,  when  about  to  sdl 

after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Sohoffer  continued  for  England,  appointed  him  his  second  in  oom- 

the  business  for  about  36  years.     He  left  aa  mand,  "  as  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  art 

his  suaoessor  his  son  Johann  SchOffer,  whose  ofwar."   He  entered  London  riding  by  the  side 

name  is  appended  to  the  Jfwcuriiw  TrismegU-  of  the  prince,  and  dividing  with  him  the  gaze  of 

Ua  of  1503,  and  many  works  after  that  date,  the  multitude,  introduced  the  most  rigorous  dis- 

Schoffer   was    the    inventor   of   punches,   by  eipUne  among  the  troops,  and  in  1680  received 

which  sharpness  and  finish  were  given  to  the  from  tlie  hoQSe  of  oomraons  a  vote  of  thanks 

type.  for  his  services,  and  was  created  duke  of  Lein- 

SOHOHAKIE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  T.,  drained  ster.     A  grant  of  £100,000  was  also  awarded 

by  Schoharie  and  Catskill  creeks;  area,  675  him  by  parliament.    In  1689  he  was  sent  to 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  34,469.     A  branch  of  the  Ireland,  but,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state 

OatsMll  mountains  occupies  the  S.  part,  and  a  of  the  army,  made  little  headway  against  the 

ridge  called  the  Hellebark  mountains  estenda  party  of  King  James.     In  June,  1690,  he  was 

along  the  E.  border.    Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  joined  by  Wflliam  with  large  reinforcements, 

sandstone  are  found,  and  there  are  sulphur  and  both  marched  toward  the  Boyne  to  meet 

springs  in  the  N.  W.    The  productions  in  1665  the  enemy.    In  the  battle  which  took  place  on 

were  41,719  bushels  of  wheat,  490,063  of  oats,  the  bank  of  that  river  Schomherg  fell  while 

87,593  of  rye,  161,153  of  Indian  corn,  169,078  leading  a  chai-ge. 

of  buckwheat,  44,136  of  barley,  190,433  of  po-  SOHOMBERG,  Hkn-ei,  corate  do,  a  French 

tatoes,  33,482  of  peas,  222,182  of  apples,  48,774  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Paris  in  1583, 

tons  of  hay,  440,754  lbs.  of  hops,  1,833,357  of  died  in  16S3.    Having  attained  the  rank  of 

batter,  and  108,416  of  wool.    The  county  had  lieutenant-general  byaetiveserviceinthearmy, 

85  churches,  194  schools,  S  newspaper  offices,  he  became  in  1607  councillor  of  state,  in  16Q8 

4  furnaces,  37  grist  mills,  and  118  saw  mills,  governor  of  Limousin,  in  1615  ambassador  to 

Capital,  Schoharie.  England,  and  in  1616  colonel-general  of  all  the 

SCHOLASTICISM.     See    Nomi.-jalism,  and  GfermantroopsintheserviceofFrancc.  Inl619 

PmuiSOPHY,  vol.  xiii.  p.  265.  he  was  named  superintendent  of  finance  and 
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grand  master  of  artillery,  assisted  in.  rednoinR  British  assooiation  a  plan  of  reducing  unwrit- 

the  Protestant  strongholdB  in  Languedoc  and  ten  langiiagei  to  an  alphabet  in  Roman  char- 

Gnienne,  and  in  1621  heoame  prime  minister,  aeters;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 

but  was  displaced  by  Bichelieu  in  1624.    He  appointed  British  consnl  oaAehargid'affaiTeaia 

was  raised  (te  nest  year  to  the  rank  of  marshal  the  Dominican  republic,  with  which  he  con- 

of  France,  expelled  the  English  from  the  isl-  eluded  in  1849  an  advantageous  commercial 

land  of  Bfi  in  1627,  and  distinguished  himself  ti-eaty.  The  geographical  society  received  from 

during  the  siege  of  La  Eoehelle ;  tookPigneroi  him  a  number  of  interesting  reports  on  theisl- 

in  1G30,  andforced  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  raise  and  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1868  on  the  pen- 

the  siege  of  Casale;  in  10S2  commanded  the  insula  of  Saiiiana.    He  has  been  made  Ph.D. 

army  sent  by  Eichelieu  against  the  insurgents  by  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  a  knight  of 

in  Languedoc,  on  Sept.  1  defeated  and  took  the  red  eagle  by  the  king  of  Pnissia,  a  knight 

prisoner  the  duke  of  Montmorency  at  Oastel-  of  the  order  of  merit  by  the  king  of  Saiony, 

nandary,  and  as  a  reward  was  made  govern-  and  a  chevalier  of  the  French  legion  of  honor, 

or  of  Languedoc.    He  published  a  Relation,  de  Sine*  1857  he  has  resided  at  Bangkok  as  British 

la  guerre  d'ltalie  (Paris,  1680),  ^ving  an  ac-  consul  for  Siam. — Otto,  brother  of  the  preoed- 

covint  of  his  last  campaign  in  that  country. —  ing,  bom  at  Voigtstiidt,  in  Thnringia,  Aug. 

His  son  Chablbs,  born  in  1601,  died  in  1656,  18,  1810,  died  at  Bnchsfelde,  in  South  Ans- 

served  under  him  in  Italy  and  Languedoc,  sue-  tralia,  Aug.  16, 1867.    He  studied  at  the  nni- 

ceeded  him  as  governor  of  the  latter  province,  veraity  of  Halle,  took  an  active  part   in  the 

defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Lencate  in  1636,  re-  Bwrschenscliaft,  and  on  that  account  was  im- 

ccivcd  the  rank  of  marshal,  took  Perpignan  in  prisoned  for  several  years  in  tlie  fortress  of 

1643,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  Magdeburg.     He  published  German  transla- 

the  army  which  invaded  CfltaJoniain  1648.    He  tions  of  several  works  of  his  brother,  and  in 

acquired  the  title  of  duke  by  his  marriage  with  1846  commenced  with  Froriep  the  publication 

Ann,  duchess  of  Halluyn.  of  a  gec^aphical  journal  entitled  Fortschriite 

SOHOMBUEGK,  Sin  Eobeut  Herman,  an  der  GeograpUe  itnd  Jfatufwismischaft.    Dur- 

English  traveller,  horn  in  Freibnrg,  on  the  TJn-  ing  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  he 

strut,  June  5, 1804.  He  came  in  his  youth  to  the  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  efBcient  or- 

ITnited  States,  and  was  for  some  time  partner  ganization  of  mechanics' associations;  hut  after 

in  a  tobacco  manufactory  in  Virginia.    In  1880  the  success  of  tlie  counter  i-evolution  in  1849  he 

ho  went  almost  penniless  to  the  West  Indies,  emigrated  to  Australia,  where  he  spent  the  re- 

and  while  staying  on  the  little  island  of  Ane-  mainder  of  his  life  as  a  fiirmer,  serving  also  a 

gada,  one  of  the  Virgin  group,  was  encouraged  colony  of  German  emigrants  as  pastor  and  jus- 

by  the  English  governor  to  explore  the  island,  tice  of  tlie   peace. — A   third  brother,  Mobitz 

He  obtained  much  valuable  information  on  the  Eicramj,  accompanied  his  brother  Sir  Eobert 

dangerous  coasts,  and  laid  an  essay  on  the  sub-  in  1840  to  Guiana,  at  the  expense  of  the  king 

ject  before  the  English  geographical  society,  of  Prussia,  and  with  his  brother  Otto  took  part 

which  procured  him  some  influential  patrons,  in  the  publication  of  the  German  account  of 

In  1884  the  geographical  society  and  some  hot-  this  journey.     In  1849  he  embarked  for  Aus- 

anists  ftirniMed  him  the  means  of  undertaking  tralia,  whither  he  was  afterward  followed  by  a 

a  scientific  expedition  to  British  Guiana,  where  fourth  brother,  Julius. 

ho  spent  4  years,  making  important  discoveries  SOHONBEIN,  Ohmstian  Friedeich,  a  Ger- 
iri  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  published  the  man  chemist,  born  in  WCrtemberg,  Oct.  18, 
results  of  his  investigations  in  his  "Description  1799,  In  1824-'6  he  taught  chemistry  and 
of  British  Guiana,  Geographical  and  Statistical "  physics  at  Eeilhau  near  Eudolstadt.  To  com- 
(London,  1840),  "Views  in  the  Interior  of  Gui-  plete  his  scientific  education  he  visited  Eng- 
ana"  (1840),  and  reports  to  the  geographical  land  (1826)  and  Paris,  and  in  1828  was  called 
society,  which  were  translated  into  German  to  the  university  of  Basel.  His  first  experi- 
hy  his  brother  Otto  {SeUen  in,  Ov.iana  "and  menis  on  the  passivity  of  iron  led  to  a  series 
am  Orinoco,  Leipsic,  1841).  Every  branch  of  of  voltaic  and  electro-chemical  investigations, 
natural  science  nas  been  greatly  enriched  by  In  1839  he  discovered  ozone,  and  in  1846  in- 
these  volumes,  and  one  new  plant,  first  de-  vented  gun  cotton.  He  has  of  late  yews  de- 
scribed by  Schomburgk,  has  been  called  in  his  voted  himselftoesperiments  with  oxygen.  Of 
honor  SchombvrgJsia  orehida.  The  gi'eat  Vic-  his  works,  which  have  usually  appeared  first  in 
toria  regia  lily  was  discovered  by  him  on  this  periodicals,  the  most  noteworthy  are :  Das  Ver- 
journey.  In  1840  the  British  government  haltendea  Eisena  mim  Satwratoff  (Basd,  1837); 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to  SeitrSge  tw  physi&alitchen  Gkemie  (1844); 
survey  the  frontier  between  British  Guiana  Ueber  die  Erzeagung  dta  Oiom  (1844) ;  and 
and  Brazil,  and  to  make  farther  geographical  Ueier  die  Xangsame  und  rageke  Verhrenniing  der 
and  ethnological  investigations.  The  enter-  S^rper  in  atmosphSrischeT  JJi^t  (lS4ff). 
prise  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  terminated  SOHONBRUNN',  a  village  of  Lower  Aus- 
in  1844,  He  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  tria,  about  2  m.  S.  "W.  fi-om  Vienna,  on  a  small 
received  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  affluent  of  the  Danube.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
government.  In  1847  he  published  a  "His-  emperor's  summer  palace,  a  large  building, 
tory  of  Barbados ;"  in  1848  he  proposed  to  the  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  containing  bo- 
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tanical  aad  zoolopoal  gardens.  It  was  ocoi>  school  brothers  have  been  oi^ani7ed  by  the  mis- 
pied  by  Napoleon  in  1805  and  1809.  The  sionaries. — The  number  of  female  aasooiationa 
peace  of  Preaburg  whs  ratified  here  in.  the  for-  which  have  been  established  solely  or  chiefly 
mer  year,  and  the  peace  of  Vienna  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  conduntiag  schools  is  much 
here  ia  the  latt«r,  Napoleon's  son,  the  duke  larger  than  that  of  the  male  congregations, 
of  Reiohstadt,  died  here  in  July,  1833.  I'l'anoe  alone  in  1843  had  85  diiferent  congrega- 
SOHOOL  BROTHEES  and  SCHOOL  SIS-  tiocs,hayingoharseof  8,300  schools.  Thefol- 
TERS,  the  collective  name  of  the  numerous  lowing  are  among  those  having  the  largest 
religous  oongregationa'in  the  Roman  Catholic  number  of  members :  1.  The  "Congregation  of 
church,  which  devote  themselves  to  the  instruo-  Severs,"  confined  to  France,  and  comprising  in 
tion  of  youth.  The  most  important  of  them  18S0  abont2,000  sisters  in  345  establishments, 
are  the  " Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,"  2.  The  "Congregation  of  Nancy,"  which  in 
founded  in  !679  by  La  Salle.  (See  Bbethbbs  1856  had  1,150  members  in  442  establishments, 
OF  THB  Oheistias  Sohools.)  Among  the  other  of  which  12  were  in  Belgium,  29  in  Algeria, 
male  congregations  of  this  olass  the  following  a  few  in  Holland,  and  the  others  in  Trance, 
deserve  to  be  noticed;  1.  The  "Congregation  8.  The  "Congregation  of  Poor  School  Sisters 
of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1830,  ia  of  Bavaria,"  founded  in  1884  by  Sebastian  Job 
Brittany,  by  the  abbS  Jean  de  Irfimennais,  a  and  Michael  Wittmann,  with  109  establishments 
brother  of  the  celebrated  author,  principally  in  Germany  and  18  in  America,  4.  The  "Con- 
fer takingchargeof  the  primaryschoolsinsuch  gregation  of  St.  Sauveur  le  Vioomte,"  in  the 
localities  as  were  unable  to  support  two  breth-  diocese  of  Coutances,  with  83  establishments 
ren  at  a  time,  and  for  this  reason  were  debarred  and  460  members.  6.  The  "  Congregation  of 
from  the  services  of  the  brethren  of  the  Chris-  Nantes,"  with  63  establishments  and  460  mem- 
tiansohoolsof  LaSaile.  Theybadinl860  up-  bers.  6.  The  "Congregation  of  Menzingen" 
ward  of  100  establisliments  with  more  than  600  (in  Switzerland),  with  36  houses  and  80  sisters, 
members,  mostly  in  France.  2.  The  "  Brothers  7.  "  Ladies  of  the  Saered  Heart "  (in  3  congre- 
of  Christian  Instruction,"  founded  in  1831  by  gations,  the  oldest  of  which  was  founded  in 
the  abhSOoindrin  at  Puy  in  France,  had  in  1860  1800  by  Mile.  Barat),  witii  more  than  200 
about  300  members  in  50  establishments,  of  establishments,  of  which  10  are  in  North  Amer- 
which  8  (Mobile,  Dubuque,  and  Shieldsborough,  ica.  8.  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph"  (in  several  con- 
Miss.)  are  in  the  United  States,  and  ail  the  others  gregations),  with  about  600  establishments  and 
InFi-anoe.  8.  The"Christian  Brothersof  the  morethan5,000members.  In  the  United  States 
Society  of  Mary"  (Frerm  Marktes),  founded  in  tliere  are-  about  80  different  associations  of 
1816,  by  the  abbe  Ohanisnade  and  some  other  women  conducting  schools,  some  of  which 
priests, in  the  diocese  of  Bordeans,  had  in  1858  originated  here;  as  the  "Sisters  of  Loretto," 
1,665  members  and  330houses,  of  which  3  were  foundedinKentaokyinl613bythe  Rev.  O.Ne- 
in  the  United  States  (Cincinnati,  San  Antonio,  rincks,  who  have  also  houses  in  the  dioceses 
and  Pittsburg),  1  in  Scotland,  1  in  Austria,  1  in  of  St.  Louis,  Little  Eock,  Kansas,  and  New 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  others  in  France.  4.  Mexico ;  the  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth," 
The  "ChristiattBrothers,"fonndedbytheRev.  founded  in  1812  by  the  coat^utor  bishop  of 
E.  Eiee,  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  have  a  superior-  Bardstown,  who  conduct  schools  in  the  dioceses 
general  at  Dublin,  and  in  1860  had  61  estab-  of  Louisville,  Covington,  and  Nashville,  &c. 
li^ments  in  Ireland,  9  in  England,  and  several  SCHOOLOEAFT,  a  co.  in  the  upper  penin- 
more  in  the  British  possessions  in  India  and  sula  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Superior, 
Australia.  They  conduct  in  all  180  schools,  and  drained  by  the  Whiteflsh  and  Manistee 
in  which  over  21,000  children  and  adults  re-  rivers;  area,  3,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  78. 
ceiveareligiousandseonlareducation.  5.  Two  The  surface  is  hilly  and  covered  with  dense 
congregations  of  "  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,"  the  forests.  The  "  Pictured  Bocks,"  a  perpendic- 
one  founded  in  1816  in  Belgium  and  still  eon-  ular  wall  of  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  curiously 
fined  to  that  country,  the  other  founded  in  1831  stratified,  and  extending  many  miles  along  the 
by  the  abb6  Dagari.6,  and  later  united  with  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  are  in  this  connty. 
the  "Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  which  SCHOOLCRAFT,  Hbitbt  Eowk,  LL.D.,  an 
has  a  number  of  institutions  in  France  and  American  author,  born  in  Watervliet  (now  Gnil- 
several  in  the  United  States  (in  the  dioceses  of  derlaad),  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  38,  1788. 
Chic^o  and  Fort  Wayne). — Beside  the  congre-  His  first  American  ancestor  settled  in  Albany 
gations  here  enumerated  there  are  several  minor  co.  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  taught 
ones,  which  occupy  themselves  solely  or  mostly  school,  whence  his  name  of  Calcraft  was  popn- 
withthe  instruction  of  youth.  InFi-ance  alone  larlj  changed  to  Schoolcraft.  He  entered  Union 
there  were  in  1849  35  congregations,  which  to-  college  in  his  15th  year,  studied  chemistry  and 
gether  had  charge  of  7,590  sohools.  In  the  mineralogy  under  Prof  F.  Hall  of  Middlebury 
UnitedStatestherewereiu  1860,  beside  the  con-  college,  Vt.,  and  taught  himself  Hebrew,  Ger- 
gregations  already  mentioned,  the  "  Xaverian  man,  French,  geology,  &c.  His  father  being 
Brothers  "  in  Louisville  sinco  1854,  and  "  Broth-  the  superintendent  of  a  glass  house,  he  studied 
ers  of  the  Holy  Family"  in  the  diocese  of  St,  the  art  of  glass  making,  and  in  1816  commenced 
Paul,  Minn.  In  severalnon-Ohristian countries,  at  Utica  the  publication  of  a  work  on  "  Vitre- 
as  Syria,  China,  &c.,  congregations  of  native  ology,"  which  was  not  completed.    In  1817-'18 
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he  made  a,  journey  to  tlie  West,  and  after  his  legislature  in  1845,  he  made  a  census  and  col- 
retumviaitea  Wasliingtott  with  averyoomplete  lected  statistica  of  the  Sis  Nations  of  New 
mineral ogical  and  geological  collection,  and  York,  puhlialiing  the  results  in  "Notes  on  the 
published  "  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Mis-  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  American  History, 
soiiri,"  &c.  (8vo.,  New  York,  1819),  and  a  nar-  Antiquities,  and  General  Ethnology"  (8vo.,  Al- 
rative,  since  enlarged  nnder  the  title  of  "Scenes  hany,  1848).  On  March  3,  1847,  congress,  in 
and  Adventures  iu  the  Semi-Alpine  Eegion  of  consequence  of  his  efforts,  passed  a  resolution 
the  Ozark  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkan-  under  which,  hy  direoUon  of  fhe  secretary  of 
sas"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1853).  In  1830  he  was  war,  Mr.  Schoolci'afb  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
appointed  geologist  to  an  exploring  espedition  tion  of  an  estenave  work  on  the  Indians,  en- 
under  Gen.  Cass  to  the  Lalte  Superior  copper  titled  "  Historical  and  Statistical  Information 
region  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  of  which  he  i-especting  the  History,  Condition,  and  Pros- 
published  a  narrative  ialS31;  and  in  the  latter  peetsof  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States," 
year,  being  appointed  secretary  to  a  commis-  of  which  6  vols.  4to.  have  appeared,  with  836 
sion  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Chicago,  he  plates  by  Capt.  {now  M^or)  Eastman  and  oth- 
travelled  through  Illinois  and  along  the  Wa-  ersCPliJladelphia,  1851-7).  This  work,  though 
bash  and  Miami  rivers,  and  embodied  the  re-  comprising  several  contributions  irom  govem- 
sulta  in  "Travels  in  the  Central  Portions  of  meat  officersandothers,is  mostlyfromthepeu 
the  MissisMppi  Valley,"  &a.  (8vo.,  New  York,  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft  himself.  Beside  the  publi- 
1835).  Eeceiving  in  1823  the  appointment  of  cations  ali-eady  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
Indian  agent  on  the  N.  W.  frontier,  he  estab-  "  Al^c  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  re- 
lished himself  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  near  Lake  spectingtheMentalOharacteriaticsoftheN'orth 
Superior,  and  ^erward  at  Michilimackinac  on  American  Indiana"  (3  vols.  13mo.,  New  York, 
Lake  Hui-on,  married  in  1838  Miss  Johnston,  1889);  "Talladega,  a  Tale  of  the  Greek  War;" 
■who  was  the  granddaughter  of  an  Indian  chief,  "  Oneota,  or  the  Red  Race  of  America"  (8vo., 
hut  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  has  since  New  York,  1844;  republished  with  the  title  of 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  Indian  ethnol-  "The  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  or  Oharacteria- 
ogy  and  history.  Inl847he  was  maiTied  again  tics  of  the  Red  Race,"  1848);  "Personal  Me- 
to  Miss  Mary  Howard  of  South  Carolina.  Fi-om  moirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Tears  with  the 
1828  to  1833  he  was  a  member  of  the  territo-  Indian  Tribes  on  the  American  Frontiers" 
rial  legislature  of  Michigan,  in  the  former  year  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1858) ;  and  "  The  Myth  of 
founded  the  Michigan  historical  society,  and  Hiawatha  and  other  Oral  Legends,  Mythologio 
in  1831  the  Algio  society  at  Detroit,  two  of  his  and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians," 
lectures  before  which,  on  the  grammatical  con-  a  revised  edition  of  the  "Algio  Researches" 
etruction  of  the  Indian  languages,  were  trans-  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1856).  His  two  works  on 
lated  by  Duponcean  and  presented  to  the  thenpperMississippihavebeencombinednnder 
Fi-ench  institute,  which  awarded  him  a  gold  the  title  of  "  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Ex- 
medal.  During  thb  time  he  also  publirfied.  pedition  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River 
several  poems,  lectures,  and  reports  oa  his  in  1820,  resumed  and  completed  by  the  Dis- 
favorite  tOTica,  incloding  "The  Rise  of  the  covery  of  its  Origin  in  Itasca  Lake  in  1883" 
West,  or  a  Prospect  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey,  a  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1854).  Mr.  Schoolcrafli 
Poem,"  "Geehale,  on  Indian  Lament,"  "In-  Las  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  since  1847. 
dian  Melodies,"  "The  Man  of  Bronze,  or  Por-  SOHOOLEY'S  MOUNTAIN,  a  village  and 
traitures  of  Indian  Character,"  and  "Iosco,  or  watering  place  in.  Morris  eo.,  N.  J.,  45  m.  N. 
the  Vale  of  Norma,"  beside  a  grammar  of  the  from  Trenton,  The  mountain  has  an  elevation 
Algonquin  language.  At  the  head  of  a  sec-  of  1,100  feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
ond  government  expedition  in  1833,  he  waa  near  its  summit  is  a  spring  discharging  26  gal- 
the  fii-st  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Missis-  Ions  of  water  an  hour.  It  contains  carbonated 
sippi,  and  published  a  "  Narrative  of  an  Espe-  oxide  of  iron,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Tliere . 
dition  to  Itasca  Lake,  the  actual  Source  of  the  are  several  hotels. 

Mississippi  Eiver"  {8vo.,  New  York,  1834).  In  SCHOOLS.  See  College,  Common  Schools, 
1836,  being  commissioned  to  treat  with  the  Educatios,  IsncSTBiAt  ScaooLS,  MiLiTiny 
tribes  on  die  upper  lakes,  he  procured  from  Schools,  Noemal  Schools,  and  UNrvEitsiTV. 
them  the  cession  of  16,000,000  acres  of  land  to  SCHOOLS,  Eefokmatoet.  The  Sunday 
the  United  States.  He  was  then  appointed  act-  schools  founded  by  Raikes  in  Gloucester  and 
ingsuperintendentof Indianaffairs,andinl839  elsewhere  in  England,  about  the  year  1781, 
chief  disbursing  agent,  for  the  northern  depart-  were  primarily  intended  for  vagrant  and  vicious 
ment.  In  1841  he  removed  to  New  York,  and  children  only,  and  were  the  flret  distinctly  re- 
issued proposals  for  an  "Indian  Cyclopsedia,"  formatory  schools  in  Europe.  The  London, 
which  was  abandoned  for  want  of  encourage-  "philanthropic  society  for  the  prevention  of 
ment.  In  1843  he  visited  Europe,  and  on  his  crime  by  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
return  made  a  tour  in  western  Vir^ia,  Ohio,  and  the  industrial  education  of  the  destitute  off- 
and  Canada,  communicating  his  archteological  springof  convicted  felons,"  was  founded  byAr- 
investigations  there  to  the  royal  antiquarian  tfiur  Young  in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  1806. 
society  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  Its  original  plan  contemplated  the  grouping  of 
Under  appointment  from  the  state  the  children  in  families,  under  suitable  instmo- 
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tOM,  each  family  having  a  different  trade,  and  tary  orgaaization  are  bronght  into  play  for 
the  head  of  each  house  and  his  wife  to  stand  in  their  reformation.  A  considerable  number  of 
loao  parentum  to  the  children.  This  plan  was  institutions  similarly  organized  are  in  existence 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  greater  economy  a  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of 
few  years  later,  and  the  children  were  congre-  Europe,  but  no  other  has  been  ao  auocesaful  as 
gated  in  one  large  baiiding,  in  which  the  ditfer-  Mettrai.  In  1848  the  refuge  of  the  London 
ent  trades  were  oarried  on,  and  the  boys  event-  philanthropic  society  was  entirely  reorganized, 
ually  apprenticed  to  a  master  in  the  trade  they  under  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  and  a  farm  of 
had  learned.  For  more  than  30  years  this  140  acres  was  taken  at  Bed  Hill,  near  Reigate, 
continued  to  be  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  Surrey.  In  1860  it  had  270  hoya,  grouped  in 
in  the  world.  In  1818  a  "  society  for  the  pre-  families  of  30,  They  are  not  sent  as  convicts, 
vention  of  pauperism  and  crime"  was  formed  but  enter  voluntarily,  though  most  of  them. 
in  New  York  city,  and  the  late  John  Grisoom,  have  been  convicts.  Many  of  them  emigrate 
Isaac  OoUins,  the  late  Joseph  Ourtia,  and  Jamea  after  3  or  8  years  to  the  United  States,  Canada, 
W.  Gerard  were  among  its  active  members;  or  Australia.  Of  these,  only  about  11  per  cent, 
mfunly  through  the  efforts  of  these  gentlemen,  relapse  into  crime,  wliile  of  those  who  find 
the  "  society  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  employment  at  home  28  per  cent,  are  reported 
delinqnents"  was  formed  in  1823,  and  chartered  as  relapsing. — At  Euyssdede,  in  Belgium,  and 
in  1824,  and  a  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  of-  the  adjacent  village  of  Beernem,  are  refonna- 
fendsrs  opened  under  its  chai'ge,  in  Jan.  1325.  tories  of  still  another  class,  the  former  for  hoya 
A  similar  institution  was  ot^anized  in  Boston  and  the  latter  for  girls,  receiving  vagrants  and 
in  1833,  and  another  in  Phitadelphia  in  1828.  morally  endangered  children,  as  well  as  crim- 
There  are  now  18  or  14  of  these  honaea  of  ref-  inals.  They  are  not  grouped  in  families,  but 
uge,  or,  as  some  of  them  are  called,  state  reform  divided  into  sections  of  100  each,  under  an 
schools,  in  tiie  United  States.  They  are  in-  overseer  and  assistants.  The  arrangement  and 
tended  mainly  for  children  who  have  been  discipline  are  in  the  main  military,  but  great 
convicted,  or  are  liable  to  conviction,  for  some  pains  are  taken  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
crime,  and  are  for  the  most  part  semi-prisons,  pupils.  Trades  are  taught  in  addition  to  farm 
so  far  as  high  walls,  separate  oeU-hke  dormi-  labor,  bat  only  very  ordinary  skill  in  and 
tories,  task  work,  and  contract  labor  can  make  knowledge  of  them  is  expected  or  required, 
them  such ;  yet  the  school  instruction,  the  The  girls  are  taught  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
moral  culture,  the  system,  of  grades  and  pro-  farm,  housekeeping,  and  plain  needlework, 
motion  for  good  conduct,  and  the  subsequent  These  schools  arc,  we  believe,  the  only  ones 
indenturing  of  the  children  in  respectable  fam-  of  their  kind  in  Europe. — In  the  United  States, 
ilies  or  on  shipboard,  esert  a  powerful  influ-  the  rapid  increase  of  vagrant  and  viciously  in- 
euce  for  their  reformation. — In  Europe,  efforts  elined  children,  mainly  from  immigration  of  a 
were  made  as  early  as  1833  to  render  the  sys-  foreign  pauper  class,  induced  the  conviction 
tem  less  prison-like  in  its  character.  The  in-  that  institutions  were  needed  for  the  training 
flueoce  of  the  family  relation  was  substituted  of  a  younger  and  less  criminal  class  than  tliose 
for  that  of  the  warden  or  superintendent;  the  sent  to  the  houses  of  refuge.  The  result  was 
children  were  aggregated  in  groups  of  from  12  the  organization  of  the  New  York  juvenile  asy- 
to  60,  placed  under  "  bouse  fathers"  and  "  el-  lum,  and  a  class  of  kindred  institutions,  some 
der  brothers"  carefully  trained  for  the  work,  of  them  dividing  their  pupils  into  groups  or 
and  all  the  social  influences  of  a  well  regulated  families  of  30,  40,  or  50;  others  retaining 
family  brought  to  bear  upon  their  moral  na-  them  all  under  one  roof,  but  in  separate  classes, 
ture.  There  were  no  tasks,  and  no  contracting  The  peculiarities  of  these  asylums  are,  that  the 
of  their  labor;  they  were  taught  no  trades,  children  are  younger  than  in  the  houses  of  ref- 
exoept  printing,  engraving,  bookbinding,  &c. ;  uge,  viz.,  between  T  and  14;  that  they  have 
most  of  them  were  employed  in  horticulture  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  though  some- 
and  spade  husbandry;  and  the  utmost  oare  times  arrested  for  petty  pilfering,  but  are  corn- 
was  t^en  to  develop  rehgious  principle.  This  mitted  on  a  magistrate's  warrant,  in  many  in- 
system  originated  with  Dr.  John  H.  Wiohem,  stances  at  their  own  request ;  that  the  asylum 
whose  Sauhe  Mhvm  at  Horn  near  Hamburg,  is  clothed  by  the  state  with  the  power  of  a  pa- 
founded  in  1833,  has  been  the  parent  of  a  great  rent  or  guardian  over  them ;  that  their  labor 
number  of  similar  institutions.  In  1839  MM.  is  not  contracted  for;  that  they  are  carefully 
Demetz  and  Bretigni^res  de  Oonrteilles  com-  instructed,  and  usually  at  the  end  of  6  or  !2 
menoed  at  Mettrai  near  Tonrs,  in  France,  a  months  returned  to  their  parents  or  guardians, 
reformatory  colony  on  still  another  principle,  on  their  binding  themselves  to  take  good  care 
Their  pupils  or  colons  now  number  about  800,  of  them,  or  indentured  to  farmers  or  others  re- 
mostly  young  delinquents,  conditionally  acquit-  mote  from  the  city  or  state  where  they  have 
ted  nnder  the  French  cods,  as  having  acted  formerly  resided.  These  institutions  do  not 
"without  discernment,"  and  committed  to  rely  upon  high  walls  or  guards  to  retain  their 
Mettrai,  usually  for  the  term  of  their  minority,  pupils,  and  they  sleep  in  large  common  dormi- 
They  are  grouped  in  companies  of  about  50,  tories.  In  those  institations  in  which  the  fam- 
eaoh  occupying  a  separate  bouse,  and  the  f^m-  iiy  system  is  preferred,  the  general  arrange- 
ily  principle  and  the  esprit  du  corps  of  a  mill-  ment  is  similar  to  that  at  Horn  or  Mettrai, 
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though  with  less  of  the  military  element  than  were  known  to  be  mftintaining  a  good  charao- 
in  the  latter.  One  of  them,  that  at  Lancaster,  ter.  The  effect  of  these  institutions  in  dimin- 
Ohio,  has  an  immense  farm,  and  is  attempting  ishing  juvenile  crime  has  been  very  satisfao- 
a  dairy  and  fiMiit  culture.  Another,  intended  tory;  ttie  numbei"  of  juveniledeiinqiientsmider 
for  vagrant  and  viciously  inclined  girls,  at  Lan-  IS  years  of  age  arrested  having  decreased  36 
eaater,  Ifass.,  unites  with  the  nsnal  female  per  cent,  in  4  years,  while  the  number  of  older 
household  duties  the  coltnre  of  flowers,  and  a  persona  arrested  had  remained  stationary.  In 
thorough  moral  an'd  good  intellectaal  training,  the  United  States,  there  were  known  to  be 
— In  some  of  our  large  cities  there  are  also  in-  43  reformatories  in  1860,  and  the  present  num- 
atitutiona  wholly  voluntary,  for  the  care  of  her  does  not  probably  exceed  50.  Their  ca- 
children  who  are  not  yet  addicted  to  vice,  but  paoilj  of  accommodation  cannot  greatly  es- 
exposed  to  great  danger,  such  aa  homes  for  the  ceed  8,000,  The  percentage  thoroughly  re- 
friendleas ;  the  first,  that  in  New  York,  was  formed  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  as 
founded  in  3834,  Houses  of  industry,  missions,  very  many  of  the  children  are  not  heard  frcsn 
and  "  children's  aid  societies"  (the  first  organ-  after  discharge,  or  at  least  after  the  first  year, 
ized  in  New  York  in  18S3),  were  also  estab-  Taking,  however,  the  results  of  those  inetitu- 
lishod,  which  gather  up  children  from  the  tions  which  have  been  most  careful  in  main- 
streets,  and  clothe  and  send  them  to  western  taining  a  correspondence  with  their  children 
homes.  In  England,  private  reformatories  in  after  flieir  discharge,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
large  nnmbers  have  sprung  np,  many  of  them  more  than  15  per  cent,  are  known  to  relapse 
licensed  by  the  government,  subject  to  inspec-  into  crime  and  come  again  under  the  cogni- 
tion by  government  officers,  and  receiving  for  zance  of  the  law ;  and  in  that  class  of  reforma- 
each  pupil  sent  them  by  the  ma^trates  Bs.  per  tories  where  the  children  are  not  committed 
week.  They  are  generally  Biuall,  few  having  for  crime,  the  percentage  of  those  who  be- 
over  30  or  40  inmates,  and  most  of  them  snb-  come  vicious  after  their  discharge  will  not  ex- 
stantiallyon  the  family  system.  In  this  country  ceed  10  per  cent.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
there  are  few  or  none  of  this  kind  escept  vol-  the  numher  of  petty  thieves  under  10  years 
untary  ones,  which,  receiving  no  children  on  of  ago  tad,  in  the  9  years  ending  with  1860, 
a  magistrate's  warrant,  are  not  subject  to  offi-  diminished  80  per  cent.,  and  of  vagrant  chil- 
cial  inspection.  In  Prussia  and  WUrtemberg  dren  under  that  age  60  per  cent.  Of  crim- 
the  reformatories  are  very  numerous,  but  inals  committed  to  the  first  district  city  prison 
small,  and,  lihe  the  English  private  reforma-  of  New  York  dty,  in  1860,  there  were  under 
tories,  conducted  on  the  family  plan,  and  sub-  20  years  of  age  B,508,  with  a  total  population 
ject  to  a  rigid  governmental  inspection.  There  of  515,600 ;  in  1860  there  were  only  3,880, 
are  in  Germany  also  a  considerable  number  with  a  populalaon  of  814,38T ;  a  reduction,  if 
of  private  institutions  for  vagrant  and  home-  the  increase  of  population  is  taken  into  ac- 
less  children,  where  agriculture  or  horticulture  count,  of  nearly  66  per  cent.,  and  an  actual 
and  various  trades  are  taught,  and  where  the  diminution  of  about  SO  per  cent. ;  while  the 
children,  sometimes  numbering  300  or  300,  number  of  criminals  above  that  age  in  1850 
form  one  great  famUy,  nnder  the  paternal  care  was  16,284,  and  in  1860  26,073,  or  very  nearly 
of  the  founder.  Such  is  the  scliool  of  Pastor  the  same  percentage  of  the  population  (3.16) 
Gustav  Werner  at  Eeutlingen,  and  the  refor-  which  esisted  in  1860. — The  European  refor- 
matory department  of  Pastor  Fliedner'e  estab-  matories  have  one  great  difficulty  to  contend 
lishment  at  Eaiserswerth,  In  England  in  with,  which  is  not  felt  here,  that  of  finding 
1860  there  were  57  licensed  reformatories,  be-  suitable  places  for  the  children.  The  army  re- 
side nearly  aa  many  nhlioensed ;  the  licensed  ceives  some,  and  the  navy  in  France  a  con^d- 
reformatoriea  had  accommodations  for  4,500  erable  number;  but  the  remMnder,  if  sent  back 
children,  bat  were  not  quite  full.  In  Scotland  among  their  old  associations,  soon  relapse  into 
there  were  17,  with  accommodations  for  1,840  vice.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  part,  patron- 
children,  beside  a  oonsiderahl©  number  of  ref-  age  societies  have  been  formed  in  France,  com- 
nges  and  numerous  ragged  schools,  all  refor-  posed  of  two  classes,  patrons  and  subscribers; 
matory  in  character,  and  some  of  them  receiv-  the  latter  contribute  to  the  necessary  espenses, 
ing  children  mainly  on  a  magistrate's  warrant;  and  the  former  assume  the  supervision  of  one 
there  were  also  many  unlicensed  reformatories  or  more  of  these  children  after  their  discharge 
and  industrial  schools  for  vagrant  children,  from  the  reformatory.  These  societies  aid  the 
The  whole  number  of  licensed  and  unlicensed  UMris,  as  they  are  called,  to  emigrate  where 
reformatories  in  Great  Britain  in  Oct.  1850,  was  they  deaii-e  to  do  so,  and  a  patron  in  a  foreign 
155,  and  they  had  under  their  care  about  11,000  country  becomes  their  friend,  seeks  their  wel- 
children.  Ireland  had  only  6  licensed,  but  nu-  fbre,  and  corresponds  at  stated  intervals  with 
meroua  unlicensed  reformatories.  The  report  the  society  in  regard  to  their  conduct  and  con- 
of  the  inspector  of  British  Kcensed  reformato-  dition.  If  they  remain  in  Trance,  wherever 
ries  for  the  year  endii^  Jan.  1, 1860,  states  the  they  settle,  they  are  famished  with  a_  letter  to 
number  of  childreninttieEnglish  reformatories  a  patron  in  that  place,  who  is  their  friend  and 
to  be  8,276,  of  whom  3,036  were  boys  and  640  advisor  in  difBoulty,  and  watches  over  them, 
girls.  Not  quite  13  per  cent,  of  all  discharged  reporting  their  conduct  and  condition  quar- 
bad  been  reconvicted  of  crune,  and  62  per  cent,  terly  to  the  society, — See  "  The  Irish  Quarter- 
TOt.  XIV,— 27 
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ly  Eeview,  Qnarterlj  Keoord  of  Eeformatory  which  manifests  itaelf  in  phyaiaal  and  ohemi- 

Sohools,  &c."  (Dublin,  18S4-'61);  "Juyenilo  cal  phenomena,  as  well  as  gravity,  are  some- 

Delinquenta,  their  Condition  and  Treatment,"  thing  outside  of  appearance  and  identical  with 

by  Mary  Carpenter  (12mo,,  London,  18SS);  what  we  find  in  ouraelTes  as  will.  An  intaitiva 

"  Papers  on  Preventiye  and  Keformatory  Insti-  recognition  of  the  identity  of  will  in  all  the 

tutions  and  Agencies,"  edited  by  Henry  Bar-  phenomena  separated  by  individuation  is  the 

nard  (Hartford,  1857);    "Proceedings  of  the  source  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  love;  while 

First  and   Second   Oonvontions   of   Managers  from  a,  non-recognition  of  its  identity  spring 

Mid  Superintendents  of  Houses  of  Eefiige  and  egotism  and  malice.    Ifc  also  results  &om  the 

Schools  of  Reform  in  the  United  States"  [3  original  identity  of  will  in  all  its  phenomena, 

vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1868-'60);   "Eeporta  that  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  pimish- 

of  the  Inspector-General  of  Reformatories  in  meut  of  tho  bad  are  not  reserved  to  a  future 

Great  Britain,"  the  Eev.  Sydney  Turner  (Lon-  heaven  and  a  future  hell,  but  are  ever  present, 

don,  1857-'61).  The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  was  radioal- 

SOHOONER,  a  vessel  usually  having  two  iy  at  varianpe  with  the  phUosophical  systems 

masts,  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  but  sometimes  of  Fichte,  Sohelling,  He^el,  Herbart,  and  other 

cari'ying  a  sqaare  fore-swl,  square  foretopswl,  contemporaries,  and  their  authors  wei-e  treated 

and  top-gallant  sail,  by  Schopenhauer  with  unbounded  contempt. 

80HOPENHATJEB,  Arthde,  3  German  phi-  While  studying  at  Berlin  under  Fichte,  ho 

losopher,  born  in  Dantzio,  Peb.  22,  1788,  died  openly  avowed  his  disgust  with  his  teacher's 

in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Sept.  31,  1860,    He  philoso|)hy,  and  Hegel  was  called  by  him  a 

atudied  successively  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin,  scribbler  of  nonsense.   This  contempt  was  full^ 

and  in  1814  spent  the  winter  at  Weimar  with  reciprocated  on  the  other  side,  and  at  the  imi- 

Goethe,  who  initiated  him  into  his  own  stnd-  versities  Schopenhauer  was  so  effeotnally  ignor- 

ies  on  oolora,  on  which,  sutgect  Schopenhauer  ed  as  hardly  to  become  known  to  the  minority 

in  1816  published  an  essay,  Weber  Sehen  und  of  the  studente  of  philosophy.  And  yet  Goethe 

Farhen.     Prom   1814  to    1819  he  lived    at  in  the  Tag  und  Jahresh^te  of  1819,  and  Jean 

Dresden,  and  brought  his  philosophical  views  Paul  in  his  KUine  Ifaehtchule  zur  asfJieikchen, 

into  a  system,  an  exhibition  of  which  was  Yoraekule,  had  spoken  highly  of  his  talents 

given  in  1819  in  his  chief  work,  Die  Welt  and  of  the  valne  of  his  works.    His  disciple 

o&  Wille  und  Yorstellung.    In  1830  ho  eatab-  FranenstMt,  though  not  sharing  all  his  views, 

lished  himself  as  lecturer  at  the  university  of  and  in  particular  r^ecling  the  idea  that  the 

Berlin,  but  resigned  after  6  months,  and  i-e-  present  world  is  radically  evU,  has  been  inde- 

tnrned  to  private  life.    In  1831  he  settled  at  fatigable  in  urging,  in  a  number  of  the  German 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where,  in  the  enjoy-  periodicals  and  m  his  Bri^e  uber  die  ScJio- 

meat  of  a  large  private  fortune,  he  spent  the  jieiihaueT'sEke  Philosophie  (Leipsic,  1854),  the 

remainder  of  his  life.    On  account  of  hia  pesM-  claims  of  Schopenhauer  to  be  ranked  among 

mist  view  of  theworldjhewas  called  the"mis-  the  great  philosophers. — Johanna,  a  German 

anthropio  sage."     Beside  the  works  already  authoress,  mother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 

mentioned,  he  published  TTehm'  den,  Willen  in  Dantzic  in  July,  1770,  died  in  Jena,  April  18, 

der  Natur  (Frankfort,  1836) ;  Die  Frdheit  des  1838.     She  was  the  daughter  of  H,  Fi-osma, 

menacMielien  WiUeas,  which  received  a  prize  in  and  the  wife  of  a  Dantzic  banker,  after  whose 

1889  from  the  Norwegian  academyof  sciences;  death  (1806)  she  devoted  herself  to  literai'y 

and    Das  Fundament  der  Moral  (Frankfort,  pursuits.    She  wrote  several  attractive  books, 

1841).    The  two  last  mentioned  works  were  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  novelist,  her 

published  in  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  in  first  essay  in  this  character  being  with  a  vol- 

1880,  under  the  title.  Die  leiden  Grtrndproile-  ume  of  NoTelUn,  fremd  und  etgen  (Eudol- 

medm-EtUk.   His  last  and  most  popukr  work,  stodt,  1816).    In  1819  she  published  her  best 

a  collection  of  philosophical  essays,  appeared  in  novel,  Gabriele,  which  was  followed  by  Die 

1851  under  the  title,  Pa/rerga  und  Pcmdipome-  Tarvte  (2  vola.jLeipsio,  1823),  5iiZon.Ja  (1828), 

»a.— According  to  the  philosophical  system  of  and  others.     Her  work  on  Johann  von  Eyck 

Schopenhauer,  the  only  thing  truly  real,  ori^-  und  eeine  Nackfolge^  appeared  at  Prankfort  in 

nal,  and  metaphysical  is  will.   The  world  of  oh-  1823.    Her  "  "Works"  were  published  at  Leip- 

jeots  consists  merely  of  appearances,  and  Ues  sic  in  1880-'S1,  in  24  vols, — Her  daughter, 

entirely  in  our  representation.    WiO  is  the  Adblb  Suhopeshahee  (i^ed  1849),  published 

"thing  in  itself"  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  jShm-,  TFoM-  und  Feldmarehen  (2  vols.,  Leip- 

the  substratum  of  all  appearances,  and  of  na-  sic,  1844),  and  a  novel  entitled  Anna  (2  vols., 

ture  itself.     It  is  totally  different  from  and  Leipsic,  1845). 

wholly  independent  of  cognition,  can  exist  and       SOHOTJW,  JoAoniiiPBEDEKiK,aDanishbotft- 

manifest  itself  without  it,  and  actually  does  so  nist,  born  in  Copenhagen,  Feb.  7,  1789,  died 

in  all  nature  from  animal  beings  downward.  April  23, 1852.    He  first  studied  law,  and  after- 

Not  only  the  voluntary  actions  of  animated  be-  ward  natural  philosophy,  and  especially  botany, 

ings,  but  also  the  organic  frame  of  their  bodies,  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen.    In  1812  he 

its  form  and  quality,  the  vegetation  of  plants,  made  a  botanic^  tour  in  Norway,  in  1813  be- 

and,  iri  the  inorganic  empire  of  nature,  crys-  came  a  clerk  in  the  Danish  chanc«ry,  and  in 

t^lization   and  every  other    oi'iginal    power  1816  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  for  his  os- 
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say  De  Sedibna  Plamtanim  Originanis.    Fe        SOHEOBEB,  Sophie    BintaKit  a   German 

afterward  travelled  througii  Germany,  France,  actress,  born  ia  Paderbom,  Feb.  29,   1T81. 

and  Italy,  and  in  1831  was  appointed  professor  Slie  belonged  to  a  family  of  actors,  and  waa 

of  botany  and  in  1841  keeper  of  the  botanic  brought  upon  the  stage  in  early  childhood, 

gardens  at  Copenhagen.    He  studied  particu-  Having  procured  an  engagement  at  Hambnrg, 

larly  the  geographical  distribution  and  relations  she  was  in  1804  married  to  F,  8.  Schroder,  and 

of  planfe,  his  views  upon  which  are  generally  remained  in(hatcityimtill813.    Snbseqnently 

regarded  as  of  tlio  highest  authority.    He  was  at  Vienna  she  rose  to  the  first  rank  in  her  pro- 

an  active  politician  of  the  liberal  school,  was  fession,  assuming  such  parts  aa  Phedra,  Medeo, 

in  1836  elected  by  the  university  to  theDanish  Lady  Macbeth,  Merope,  and  others  in  the  high- 

oasembly,  of  which  he  was  president  for  3  er  walks  of  tragedy.    In  1886  she  took  leave 

years,  and  ia  1644  was  spokesman  for  the  of  the  stage.    She  is  the  mofior  of  the  cele- 

deputation  which  petitaoned  the  king  for  the  brated  actress  Mme.  Schroder  Devrient.    (See 

grant  of  equal  rights  to  Schleswig.    The  most  Devkibnt.) 

important  of  his  works  are:  "Elements  of  a        SOHEODTEE,  Anoir,  a  German  painter, 

Universal  Qeogi-aphy  of  Plants"  (in  Danish,  bom  in  Schwedt,  Prussia,  Jane  28,  1805,    He 

Copeahagen,  1833;    German,  Berlin,  1838);  studied  copper-plate  engraviaginBerlinTyears, 

Spednten  ffeographim  I'hysisw    Comparative  and inl839wenttoD088eIdorf,'wherehe began 

g.838);  "Physico-Qeographical  Description  of  the  profession  of  a  painter.    In  1846hesetfied 

urope"  (in  Daaish  and  German,  1883-'8);   Ta-  in  Frantfort.     He  ia  chiefly  distinguished  for 

blewidudimatetdelav6gitcttwTi^ZtaUB(yiiQi  his  humoroas  pieces,  which  are  characterized 

an  atlflflj  1839) ;  and  "  Ddiaeations  of  Kature"  by  lively  inTentioa,  and  a  aice  elaboration  of 

(in  Danish,  3  vws.,  183S-'45 ;  Gennaa,  Leipsio,  details.    A  well  known  example  of  this  class 

1851).  His  "Eai-th,  Plants,  and  Man"  has  been  of  hb  works  is  the  "  Wine  Tasters,"  wtiich  has 

translated  into  English  by  Prof.  Henfrey.  been  engraved.    He  has  occasionally  produced 

80HEEVELIUS,OoENELrtrs,aDutehsoholar,  grenrBpictaresofaserione  character  and  etchings, 
born  in  Haariem  aboat  1614,  died  in  1664  or        SCHUBAET,  Chrbtiah  Fkibdbioh  Dahiei:, 

ISGT.    He  sacceeded  his  father  as  rector  of  the  a  German  poet  and  musician,  bom  in  Ober- 

school  in  Leyden  in  1663,  after  which  time  ho  sontheim  in  the  Swabian  county  of  Limburg, 

devoted  himself  entirely  to  classical  parsaits.  March  26, 17BS,  died  Oct.  10, 1791,    He  studied 

He  published  wiriorv.m  editions  of  Juvenal,  theology  at  Jena,  thence  went  home  with  his 

Persius,  Terence,  Yii^  Horace^  Oieero,  and  health  shattered  by  dissipation,  became  a  pri- 

other  Latin  aathors,  and  a  Lexicon  Manuale  vate  tutor,  and  attempted  to  gain  a  livelihood 

Orceco-Latinvm,  which  has  been  more  esten-  in  Ais  la  Chapene  by  preacliing.    In  1758  he 

sively  used  than  almost  any  other  work  of  the  became  musical  director  in  Ludwigsburg,  bat 

kind.    AH  his  works  are  distinguished  more  on  account  of  his  dissolute  conduct  was  thrown 

for  their  elegance  than  their  accuracy.  into  prison,  and  was  sabseqaently  baaished. 

SOHEOOKH,  Johanit  Matthias,  a  German  He  now  led  a  wandering  life,  going  from  Heil- 

church  historian,  bom  in  Tienna,  July  36, 1733,  bronn,  where  he  taught  music,  to  Heidelberg, 

died  in  Wittenberg,  Aag.  2,  1808.    He  studied  then  to  Mannheim,  to  Manieh,  and  to  Augs- 

theology  at  GOttingen  under  Mosheim,  became  barg,  where  he  founded  his  Deutsche  Ghronik 

in  1754  academic  Doc&nt  at  Leipsic,  where  he  (l774-'7),  a  journal  of  polities,  literature,  and 

was  also  librarian,  and  was  appointed  profea-  art.    Ordered  to  leave  the  city  by  the  bargo- 

Bor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg  in  1763,  of  po-  master,  he  transferred  his  C4m»ii  to  Ulm,  and 

otry  in  1767,  and  of  historyin  1775.    His  most  while  tSiere  published  the  false  report  that  the 

important  works  are  the  ChriatUehe  Kirehen-  empress  Maria  Theresa  was  dead,  for  which  ho 

e«sc/ifoA(fl(35vols., Leipsio,  1768-1803;  3ded.  wasimprisoned  about  10  years,  until  his  lib- 

by  Tzschimer,  1772-1825),  and  the  Eirchen-  erty  was  demanded  by  Frederic  the  Great  in 

(?escftM(e  mi  ^£^onna(ioji(8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1787.    In  Stuttgart,  where  he  became  musical 

1804r-'9 ;  _,2  vols,  added  by  Tzschimer,  1812).  director  and  director  of  the  theatre,  he  contin- 

80HRODEE,  Fbibdeich  Lauwia,  a  German  ned  his  Ckromk  under  the  title  of  Yaterla/itds- 

actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Schwerin,  Nov.  3,  Chronik.    He  wrote  OeAichte  aus  dem  Kerker 

1744,  died  in  Hamburg,  Sept^  3, 1813.    He  ap-  (1785),  a  remarkable  poem  entitled  Symrvus 

pearcd  apon  the  stage  at  8  years  of  age,  and  auf  IHedrick  den  Groam  (1786),  an  autobi- 

thenceforth  for  upward  of  60  years  was  coa-  ography,  and  a  la^e  number  of  musical  pieces, 

nected  with  the  theatre  as  aetor,  author,  or  His  Qesammelte  Sahrifte  und  3ehicl:sah   ap- 

mannger.    About  the  age  of  35  he  made  his  peared  ta  8  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1889-'40). 
debut  at  Hambarg  in  tragedy,  and  was  soon  re-        80HUBEET,  Franz,  a  German  composer, 

garded  as  one  of  the  greatest  German  trage-  born  in  Vienna,  Jan.  31, 1797,  died  there,  Nov. 

dians.     Subsequent  to  1771  he  assumed  the  19, 1838.    In  his  childhood  he  was  one  of  the 

management  of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  and  singing  boys  of  the  court  chapel,  and  when  his 

produced  a  number  of  original  comedies,  besido  voice  changed  devoted  himself  to  a  coarse  of 

translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  self-instruction.     He  tried  his  hand,  often  with 

which  he  whs  the  first  to  introduce  apon  the  astonishing  success,  at  every  form  of  composi- 

German  stage.    His  DramatiscAe  Werie  were  tion.    His  works  include  operas,  symphonies, 

edited  by  bSIow  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1881).  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  music ;  but  he 
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is  beat  known  by  his  songs,  of  wbieh  200  have  portant  works  are;   Ueier  die  VerjiiTigung  det 

been  printed.    He  ia  regarded  as  one  of  the  msnoMichen    Lebem  (Berlin,   18^)  and  IHe 

finest  geniuses  among  mnsioal  composers.  Yeijvmgvm^  im,  I%rierr^h  (1854).    He  has  also 

SOHUBEET,  GotthilpHbihkiohton,  aGer-  written  on  the  history  of  medicine, 

man  mystic,  horn  at  Hohenstein,  Sasony,  April  80HUL2iE,  Eesst  Oohkad  Fribdsioh,  a  Ger- 

26,  1780,  died  near  Munich,  July  1,  1860.     Ho  man  poet,  born  in  OeUo,  March  22,  1789,  died 

studied  at  "Weimar,  Leipsio,  and  Jena,  and  prao-  there,  June  29,  1817.     He  went  in  1B06  to 

tised  medicine  at  Altenburg,  Freiberg,  and  Dres-  Gottingen  to  study  theology,  hat,  influenced 

den  (1806).    He  was  director  of  an  educational  by  his  friend  Bonterwek,  paid  much  attention 

institution  in  Nuremberg  from  1809  to  1816,  to  EBsthetio  and  classictd  studies,  and  at  this 

tutortotheohildrenof  the  grand  duke  of  Meek-  time  wrote  hia  narrative  poem,  Pa^cSe  (Leip- 

lenhurg-Sohwerin  till  1819,  and  professor  of  sic,  1816).    This  was  followed  by  Cdczlie,  a 

the  natural  soienoea  at  Erlangen  till  1827,  at'ter  romantic  poem  in  20  cantos  (3  vols.,  new  ed., 

wliich  time  he  hold  the  same  ohair  at  Munich,  Leipsio,  1822),  in  honor  of  OaciUe  Tyehsen,  a 

A  disciple  of  Seheliing,  at  once  a  pietist  and  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  and  who 

savant,  he  published  numerous  works  embody-  had  died.      Afler   participating   in   the    war 

Ingmyatioal  interpretations  of  natural  phenom-  against  Tranoe  in  1814,  he  wrote  2%  iezau- 

ena,  and  forming  a  system  of  objective  ideal-  herte  Bose,  translated  into  English  by  Caroline 

ism.    Among  them  are ;  Ahnungen  einer  allge-  von  Erespigny  (Heidellierg,  1844).    Bouterwek 

meinen  Qeachichte  des  Lebens  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  edited  his  collected  works  in  i  volumes,  with  a 

180B-'20);    Ansiehtett  von  der  Nachtssite  der  lifeof  the  poet;  but  a  new  edition  of  his  works 

]faiarv!U»emckaftmiiXBOS\  4thed.,1840);  Sym-  with  a  fuller  account  of  hia  life  appeared  at 

ioUkdeaTh-auTim^lQli;  8ded.,1840);  QescMehto  Leipsic  in  1855  in  4  volumes, 

^w  Sfltifo  (1830;  Med.,  1833),  his  most  impor-  eOHOMAOHEE,    Hbiseioh    Cheistian,    a 

taut  work,  treating  obscure  questions  concerning  Danish  astronomer,  born  in  Bramstcdt,  Hol- 

Bpiritnal  influences  and  extraordinary  mentd  stein,  Sept.  8,  1780,  died  Deo.  28,  1860.    He 

operations;  sjaAAltmimdN^mteaausdem.  Geliete  was  educated  at  Kiel,  Jena,  Copenhagen,  and 

der  iTwiem.  Seelenimnde  (5  vols.,  1817-'44).    He  Gottuigen,  resided  from  1807  to  1810  in  Alto- 

also  published  manuals  of  natural  history,  nar-  na,  and  in  the  last  named  year  became  estra- 

ratives  of  travel  in  Trance,  Italy,  and  the  Le-  ordinary  professor  in  the  university  of  Oopen- 

vant,  several  volumes  of  tales  and  biographies,  hageu.    In  1813  he  became  superintendent  of 

and  an  autobiography  (3  vols.,  1868-'6).  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  and  in  1815  ordi- 

80HULTEN8,  AiBBBT,  a  Dutch  orientalist,  nai'yprofessor  of  astronomy  and  superintendent 

horn  in  Groningen  in  1686,  died  in  Franeker,  of  the  observatory  at  Copenhagen.    In  1816  le 

Jan,  26,1750.    He  was  educated  at  Leyden  and  was  employed  to  measure  the  terntory  of  Ham 

Utrecht,  became  preacher  at  Waasenaer  near  burg,  and  in  1817  to  measure  the  degreta  of 

Leyden  in  1711,  and  in  1713  professor  of  orion-  latitude  from  Lauenburg  to  Skagen,  and  the 

tallaaguage8andinl717alsoimiverBitypreach-  degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen  to  the 

er  at  Franeker.     He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  W.  coast  of  Jutland,     In  1821  he  received  the 

prindples  of  comparative  philology  to  tte  He-  direction  of  the  survey  and  mapping  of  HdI 

brew  and  kindred  Semitic  fangnages.  His  chief  stein  and  Lauenburg,  and  from  that  time  lived 

work  ia  the  Institufiones  adShndamenta  Lm-  inAltona.  In.l824,incounection  with  the  Eng 

gum  Sebrmece  (Leyden,  1787). — His  son  John  lish  board  of  longitude,  he  determined  the  &- 

Jacob,  born  in  Franeker  in  1716,  died  Nov.  37,  ference  of  longitude  between  the  observatories 

1778,  at  Herbom,  where  he  was  professor,  was  of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  and  in  1880  he  made 

a  distinguished  orientalist;    as  wae   also   hia  at  the  castle  of  Guldenstein  the  observations 

grandson,  Hbnst  Albekt,  a  professor  at  I*y-  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum 

den,  born  in  Herbom  in  1749,  died  in  1798.  which  served  as  the  base  of  the  Danish  scale  of 

The  great  work  of  the  latter  was  the  Anfholo-  measures.    Through  the  influence  of  his  pupil 

gia  Senteiitia/rum,  Arahicarwm  (LftjiiiiQ,  1772).  "W.  von  Stmve,  director  of  the  observatory  of 

SOHULTZ-SOHOLTZENSTElN.KAELHeiw-  Pultowa,  he  received  a  pension  from  the  czar 
Kicai,  a  German  physiologist,  bom  at  Altrnppin,  Kicholas.  In  1823  Schranacher  published  ac- 
Prussia,  July  8,  1798,  He  was  educated  at  curate  accounts  of  the  distances  of  Venus, 
Berlin,  where  he  became  in  1835  extraordinary,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Saturn  from  the  moon.  In 
and  in  1838  ordinary  professor  of  physiology.  1831  he  began  his  AstrotiomiscAe  NaohrieMm, 
His  works  are  very  numerous.  Of  his  writings  a  journal  which  is  still  continued ;  and  in  con- 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  microscopi-  junction  with  other  astronomers,  especially 
Ofll  investigations  ia  regard  to  the  movement  Bessel,  he  midertook  at  Stuttgai't  in  1836  the 
of  sap  and  the  internal  organization  of  plants,  editing  of  an  AstronomueJtea  iToAj^ueA. — Ohkis- 
themost  iimortant  are:  ]}ie  Cyaloaedet  M>my-  tian  ANDJiSis,  a  Danish  mathematician  and 
Saftes  in  den  Pflamen  (Bonn  and  Breslan,  physicist,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  ia 
1841) ;  Ueber  Anaphytose  oder  TeijUngung  der  TjOrnelund,  Seeland,  Sept.  6,  1810.  He  was 
Pflamen  (Berlin,  1843) ;  Neuea  System  der  educated  by  his  uncle,  and  entered  the  Danish 
MoTpholoqied^PJlansBn(lSiT)\  &ad  JMeVer-  service  as  officer  of  artillery.  Subsequently 
j&ngung  im  Pfimzenreieh  (1851).  In  the  de-  he  studied  the  natural  sciences  at  various  Ger- 
partment  of  animal  physiology  his  most  im-  man  universities.    He  has  published  a  coiiraa 
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of  lectnroa  ou  astronomy,  and  a  translation  of  80HUYLEE,  Pnii.ip,  an  American  general, 

Humboldt's  Eohnm  (1847),   and  contrfbuted  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1733,  died 

many  valuable   scientific  articles  to  the   Ms-  there,  Nov.  18,  1804.     Ho  entered  the  army  in 

■moiTes  des  eavatits  iPrangei-»  of  the  academy  of  1755  againat  the  French  and  Indians,  accom- 

St.  Petersburg,  the  Seandinanvik  Folke-Kahn-  panied  Sir  "William  Jolmaon  to  Fort  Edward 

der  of  Copenhagen,  and  other  periodicals.    He  and  Lake  George,  and  was  assigned  by  Lord 

resides  in  Copenhagen,  and  since  1848  has  ed-  Howe  to  the  commissariat  department.    After 

ited  the  N^ordly^t,  a  journal  devoted  to  science  the  peace  he  became  a  member  of  the  colonial 

and  indastrial  arts.  assembly  of  New  York,  and  waimly  opposed 

SOHUMAITN",  EoBEKT,  a  German  musical  the  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax 
composer,  born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  Jan.  8,  the  coJonies  without  their  consent.  lie  was  a 
1810,  died  July  S9j  1856.  His  first  coinpom-  delegat*  to  the  continental  congresB  in  1775, 
tions,  published  while  he  was  a  law  student  at  was  appointed  by  that  body  a  major-general, 
Leipsic,  were  melodies  adapted  to  some  of  By-  and  charged  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
ron's  light  poems.  In  1884,  in  conjunction  New  York  and  the  preparations  for  an  eipedi- 
with  Knorr  and  Wieck,  he  establi^ed  the  tion  against  Canada ;  but  being  taken  sick,  the 
"New  Musical  Gazette,"  to  which  for  13  years  command  devolved  upon  Mon^mery.  On 
he  contributed  critical  papei's,  in  the  mean  time  his  recovery  he  took  an  aclave  part  in  the  au- 
composing  fantasias,  symphonies,  concertos,  an  perintendence  of  Indian  afiWrs,  and  in  perfect- 
oratorio  entitled  "Pa^dise  and  the  Peri,"  and  ing  the  discipline  of  the  army.  After  St. 
a  iitimber  of  popular  songs.  In  1847  he  pro-  Clair's  evacoalion  of  Tioonderoga,  unreasonable 
diicedan  opera,  "GenovevaofBrabant,"whioh  suspicions  against  Schuyler  caused  him  to  be 
f:iiled.  His  mind,  which  had  always  been  un-  superseded  by  Gates;  but  his  conduct  was 
settled,  became  wholly  deranged,  and  on  Feb.  afterward  fully  approved  bya  courtof  inquiry, 
27,  1864,  he  suddenly  left  his  friends  and  threw  Although  solicited  by 'Washington  to  resume  a 
himself  into  the  Rhine ;  he  was  saved  by  some  command,  he  declined,  but  continued  to  render 
boatmen,  and  placed  in  an  insane  asylum  near  important  services  to  the  government  in  the 
Bonn,  where  he  died. — Hiswife,  OiAiiA"WrBOK,  military  operations  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
born  in  Leipsic,  Sept,  18, 1819,  is  one  of  the  member  of  congress  prior  to  the  formation  of 
most  celebrated  German  pianist^,  and  especial-  the  constitution,  and  afterward  twice  U.  B. 
ly  oscels  in  rendering  the  works  of  Beethoven,  senator  from  New  York. — See  "  Life  and 
Chopin,  and  her  husband.  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,"  by  Benson  J.  Los- 

SCITUYLEE.    I.  A  8.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  or-  sing  (vol.  i.,  :2mo..  New  York,  1800). 

gauized  in  1854;    area,  833   sq.  m, ;    pop.  in  SCHUYLKILL,  a  river  of  E.  Pennsylvania, 

1860, 18,840.    A  portion  of  Seneca  lake,  and  rising  in  tho  carboniferous  highlands  o^Schuyl- 

Cajuta,  Little,  Mud,  and  other  small  lakes  are  ^   ^      -       ^  .......     -r,  . 

within  its  borders.    The  surface  is  liilly  and 

the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  1855  were  It  is  navigable  ft 

113,571  bushels  of  wheat,  857,347  of  oats,  160,-  has  slack  water  navig 

780  of  Indian  corn,  81,106  of  potatoes,  67,623  m.  above  PottsviUe. 

of  buckwheat,  60,507  of  barley,  143,229  of  ap-  SCHUYLKILL,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained 

pies,  17,996  tons  of  hay,  798.953  lbs.  of  butter,  by  the  Schuylkill  river,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Kit- 

and  163,564  of  wool.    There  were  50  churches,  tatmny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  traversed  by 

118  schools,  3  newspaper  offices,  15  grist  mills,  the  Broad,  Sharp,  and  llahanoy  mountains; 

and  84  saw  mills.     The  Chemung  canal,  and  area,  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  90,173.     The 

the  Elmira  and  Canandmgua  and  Chemung  surfkseisveiymountainous,  and  the  soil  esoept 

railroads,  pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  along  the  streams  generally  poor.    Anthracite 

Havana.    11.  A  W.  co.  of  HI.,  bordered  8.  E.  coal  forms  the  great  source  of  wealth,  and  ex- 

by  the  Illiuois  river,  and  8.  W.  by  Crooked  tensive  beds  of  iron  exists    The  productions  in 

creek;  area,  420  aq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  14,686,  1850  were  64,938  bushels  of  wheat,  165,556  of 

The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  excellent.  Indian  corn,  136,380  of  potatoes,  334,143  lbs. 

The  productions  in  1860  were  79,080  bushels  of  butter,  and  16,644  tons  of  hay.    There  were 

of  wheat,  398,160  of  Indian  com,  56,S70  of  104  collieries,  37  grist  mills,  103  saw  mills,  4 

oats,  and  136,833  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  woollen  factories,  5  powder  mills,  14  tanneries, 

12  churches  Mid  1  newspaper  ofBce.    The  cen-  10  newspaper  ofBces,  and  86  churches.   In  1860 

tral  military  tract  railroad  passes  throudi  the  there    were    13,307   pupils    attending    public 

county.    Capital,  Eushville.    III.  A  N.  E.  co.  schools.  The  Philadelphia,  Eeading,  and  Potfca- 

of  Mo.,  bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W,  by  vOle,  the  Catawissa,  and  several  short  railroads 

Chariton  river,  and  drained  by  the  N,  fork  of  enter  thb  county.    Capital,  PottsviUe. 

Saltriverandtheheadstreamsof  Fabiusriver;  SCHWAB,  Gtistat,  a  German  author,  bom 

area,  834  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  6,697,  of  whom  in  Stuttgart,  June  19,  1793,  died  Nov,  4,  1850. 

89  were  slaves.    The  soil  is  rich  and  the  eur-  He  studied  theoli^y  at  Tabingen,  and  was  ap- 

face  diversified  by  woodland  and  prairie.     The  pointed  professor  of  ancient  literature  at  the 

productions  in  1850  were  7,395  bushels  of  gymuasiiun  of  Stuttgart  in  1817.    As  a  poet  he 

wheat,  331,780  of  Indian  com,  31,996  of  oats,  is  best  known  by  his  national  songs  and  bal- 

and  87,738  lbs.  of  butter.     Capital,  Lancaster,  lads,  and  he  has  edited  a  collection  of  spccimena 
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of  German  proae  aiidvei'S6(2  vols.,  1849).    Of  Ijurg  in  1808.    He  was  present  in  the  following 

his    prose    writings,   his  "Life   of   ScMUer"  yeai' at  tlie  tattle  of  Wagram  commanding  the 

(Stuttgart,  1816)  is  the  most  esteemed.  rear  guard  on  the  retreat,  and  after  the  peace 

SOHWABTHALER,  Lddwio  Michael,  a  of  Vienna  was  sent  to  France  as  Austrian  am- 
German  sculptor,  horn  in  Munich,  Aug.  26,  bassador.  There  he  conducted  the  negotia- 
1802,  died  Hot.  15,  1848.  He  was  educated  tions  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
uader  Ha  father,  wlio  was  also  a  sculptor,  and  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  and  hy  the 
after  spending  a  year  in.  Eome  pursuing  his  desire  of  the  French  emperor  commanded  the 
pnrfeBaion,  he  returned  to  Munich,  and  there  Austrian  contingent  in  the  campaign  of  1813 
remained  till  his  death,  which  waa  hastened  by  against  Russia.  French  historians  charge  him 
Ms  unceasing  labor.  His  works  are  exceeding-  with  acting  with  reluctance  against  the  Rua- 
ly  numerous.  Among  the  more  prominent  ot  eian  troops,  probably  obeying  the  secret  in- 
tiiem  are  the  rilievo  frieze  for  the  Barbarossa  structions  of  nis  government.  At  the  request 
hall  at  Munich,  more  than  200  feet  long;  the  of  Napoleon,  the  emperor  Francis  created  him 
modelfor  the  images  of  the  12  ancestors  of  the  a  marshal.  In  1818  he  was  in  Paris  attempt- 
house  of  Tittelsbach,  in  the  throne  room  of  the  iug  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  and 
new  palace  of  the  king  of  Bavaria;  the  15  oo-  Eossia.  After  his  return  he  received  the  sn- 
lossal  statues  for  the  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  preme  command  of  the  allied  troops  of  Eusaia, 
atEatisbon;  the  model  of  the  15  statnesof  the  Austria,  andPrussia,  gjdned  the  victory  of  Leip- 
Sermami-SchlacAt  or  "Battle  of  Anainius"  in  sic,  and  marched  to  Paris.  On  the  return  of 
the  northern  pedtmeut  of  the  "Walhalla ;  and  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  received  the  command 
the  model  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  54  of  the  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  a 
feet  Mgb,  which  was  begun  in  1844,  but  which  second  time  entered  France  after  the  battle  of 
the  sculptor  did  not  live  to  see  finished.  He  Waterloo.  Attheend  ofthecampaign  ofl815 
also  designed  numerous  statues  of  the  great  he  was  made  president  of  the  imperial  military 
men  of  Germany,  and  important  public  works  council,  and  was  presented  with  several  estates 
at  Vienna,  Oarlsruhe,  Salti^burg,  Frankfort,  and  in  Hungary.— Felix  Lijuwiq  Johann  Feied- 
other  cities.  bioh,  prince  o:^  ^'^  Austrian  statesman,  neph- 

SOHWAETZ,  or  SonwAnz,  Bbsthold,  a  Ger-  ew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  the  estate  of  Kru- 

man  monk  and  alchemist  of  the  14th  century,  mau  in  Bohemia,  Oct.  3,  1800,  died  ia  Vienna, 

to  whom  is  traditionally  attributed  the  inven-  April  6, 1852.    He  entered  a  regiment  of  oui- 

tioa  of  gunpowder.    He  was  a  native  of  Frei-  rassiers  in  1818,  became  captain,  and  in  1834 

bm'g  in  Breisgau,  and  his  true  name  was  Kon-  went  to  St.  Petersbui^  as  attach^  to  the  Aus- 

Btantin  Ancklitzen ;  Berthold  was  his  cloistral  trian  embassy.    Two  years  later  he  was  sent 

name,  and  Schwartz  (black)  was  a  sobriquet  with  despatches  to  London,  joined  the  estra- 

bestowed  in  consequence  of  his  occult  pursuits,  ordinary  mission  to  Brazil  under  Baron  Nen- 

He  is  differently  repi-eaented  as  a  Franciscan  of  mann,  and  after  his  return  to  Europe  was 

Mentz  and  of  Nuremberg,  and  as  maiing  his  employed  in  a  diplomatic  character  at  varions 

discovery  at  Cologne  and  at  Goslar.    Whether  courts.    While  in  Naples  his  residence  was  in- 

he  made  an  original  discovery  of  the  composi-  suited  during  an  nprisii^  of  the  people,  March 

tion  of  gunpowder,  or  merely  devised  its  appli-  3fi,  1848 ;  and  as  sufficient  satisfaction  was  not 

cation  to  war  and  the  chase,  is  equally  uncer-  pven,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  as  m^or- 

tain;  but  the  latter  is  more  probably  the  case,  general,  which  rank  he  had  obtained  in  1842, 

as  gunpowder  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  commanded  a  brigade  under  Nugent  in  upper 

before  the  date  to  which  he  is  assigned.    A  Italy,  diatinguishea  himself  in  the  battles  of 

monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  at  Frei-  Ourtatone  and  Goito,  and  was  made  lieutenant 

burg  in  1853.  field  marshal  before  the  battle  of  Oustozza.  Ha 

80HWARTZENBEEG,EAELPHiLtPP,prince,  was  recalled  to  Austria  by  the  troubles  in  the 

and  duke  of  Krumau,  an  Austrian  field  mai--  capital,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  rev- 

shal,  horn  in  Vienna,  April  15, 1771,  died  in  olution  in  Vienna  was  plaeed,  in  Oct.  1848,  at 

Leipsio,  Oct,  15, 1820.    He  distinguished  him-  the  head  of  the  administration.    During  bis 

self  under  Lacy  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  term  of  office  the  aid  of  Russia  was  obtained 

and  also  in  the  war  against  France,  and  in  the  for  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 

campaign  of  1793  commanded  part  of  the  ad-  and  a  daring  policy  pursued  in  Germany.     (See 

vancc  guard  of  the  prince  of  Ooburg,  and  was  Acstbia.)    A  stroke  of  apoplesy  terminated 

made  colonel.    In  1794,  at  the  battle  of  Oateau-  his  no  less  dissolute  than  active  life. 

OambrSsis,  he  cut  his  way  at  the  head  of  bis  SCHWARZ,  OHraanAir  FEreraaoH,  a  German 

regiment  and  of  12  British  squadrons  through  missionary,  bom  at  Sonnenbui-g  in  Branden- 

a  line  of  37,000  men.    After  the  victory  of  burg,  Oct.  8,  1730,  died  in  Taniore,  Hindo- 

Wilrzburg  he  was  made  major-general,  and  stan,  Feb.  IS,  1798.    He  studied  Tamul  to  aid 

ia  1799  lieutenant  field  marshal.    In  1800  he  Schultz  in  translating  the  Bible  into  that  lan- 

suceeeded  in  saving  his  corps  in  the  battle  of  gnage,  and,  having  resolved  to  become  a  mis- 

Hohenlinden,  and  in  1805  commanded  under  sionary,  was  orddned  according  to  the  forma 

Gen.  Maok  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Danish  church  at  Copenhagen  in  1749, 

at  Ulm.    At  the  wish  of  the  czar  Alexander  he  visited  England  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 

was  made  Austrian  ambassador  at  St.  Peters-  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel, 
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and  in  1T50  sailed  for  Tranquebar,  He  ro-  Gera,  Ilm,  Helbe,  andWipper,  all  of  which  are 
mtn'od  thence  to  Xrichinopoly,  and  finally  to  tributaries  either  directly  or  indii-ectly  of  the 
Tanjore,  where  he  spent  the  last  20  years  of  Saale.  The  soil  is  more  fertile  than  that  of 
his  life.  The  r^ah  of  Tanjore  cranmitted  to  SohworzbTii^-Eudolstadt.  Mas  is  extensively 
him  the  education  of  his  son  and  aaeceBBor ;  cultivated,  and  large  numbers  of  live  stock  are 
and  Hyder  All  received  him  as  an  ambassador  reared.  ITie  forests  furnish  timber  of  exoellent 
after  refusiM;  all  others.  When  Hyder  Ali  in-  qnality ;  and  the  minerals  inclnde  iron,  copper- 
vaded  the  Oamatic,  and  the  inhabitants  and  as,  alum  schist,  and  porceliun  clay.  The  con- 
garrison  of  Tanjore  were  reduced  almost  to  tangent  fiirnished  by  Sehwaczhnrg  to  the  army 
starvation,  Schwarz  indaced  the  uative  farmers  of  the  German  coafederfttion  is  744  men.  The 
to  bring  in  their  cattle,  pledging  his  word  for  revenne  in  1860  was  569,938  thalera,  and  the 
their  payment.  After  his  deata  the  rajah  of  espenditurea  593,801,  He  constitution  resem- 
Tanjore  and  the  East  India  company  each  b!es  that  of  Schwavzburg-Kudolstadt,  and  it  is 
erected  a  monnment  to  his  memory.  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  same  family.   The 

S0HWAEZBUEG-EUDOL8TADT,  a  Ger-  reigning  sovereign  is  Prince  Gunther  (EVederic 

man  principality,  bounded  by  the  Sason  duch-  Oharles,bornSept.34, 1801),  who  took  the  reins 

ies,  ftussian  Basony,  and  the  principalities  of  of  government  after  the  abdioation  of  his  father 

Eensa  and  Sohwarzhnrg-Sondershausen ;  area,  in  1836. 

371  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  T0,030.  It  is  divided  80HWAEZWALD.  See  Black  Foiiest, 
info  the  upper  lordship  of  Eudolstadt,  and  the  80HWEGLEE,  Ai.ubbt,  a  German  theolo- 
lower  of  Frankenhausen.  The  chief  towns  are  gian  and  historian,  born  at  Michelbach,  Wili'- 
Eudolstadt,  the  capital,  E6nigsee,Blankenbarg,  temberg,  Feb.  10,  1819,  died  Jan.  6,  1857.  Ho 
Ilm,  and  Frankenhausen.  The  surface  of  the  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  studied 
upper  lordship  is  mountaiiious,  and  that  of  the  at  Tiibingen,  adopted  the  theological  views  of 
lower  rises  into  hiUa  of  moderate  height.  Tlie  Dr.  Baur,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  repre- 
principal  rivers  are  the  Saale,  Schwaraa,  and  sentatives  of  the  Tubingen  school.  (See  Gkb- 
Ilm,  The  country  is  rich  in  lead,  u-on,  salt,  man  Theoiog^.)  In  1841  he  published  his  first 
alum,  cobalt,  marble,  gypsum,  and  porcelain  theological  work  on  "  Montanism,"  which,  to- 
day. The  soil  is  not  naturally  fertile,  but  agri-  gether  with  several  articles  published  in  the 
culture  is  conducted  with  great  skUL  The  for-  TheologUche  JahrhUcher  of  Zeller,  drew  upon 
ests  of  ^e  mountainotiB  parts  are  esteuMve.  him  the  disfevor  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  state 
The  vine  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  and  lai^e  authorities,  and  induced  him  to  leave  the  ranks 
numbers  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  of  the  clergy.  In  1843  he  established  a  literary 
swlnc  are  reared.  The  manufactures  are  of  andpolitical  periodical,  entitled  JitAvfrfieSwder 
considerable  importance,  and  include  linen  and  Gegenw<wt,  which  was  continued  until  1848. 
woollen  goods,  iron,  paper,  oils  and  medicinal  He  also  began  in  1843  to  lecture,  as  Prhatdo- 
substances,  brewing,  distilling,  preparing  pitch  cent,  at  the  university  of  Tubingen  on  philoao- 
and  tar,  and  lampblack.  The  inhabitants  are  phy  and  classical  plnlology,  and  in  1848  was 
nearly  all  Lutherans.  The  government  is  a  limit-  made  estraordinai-y  professor.  He  published 
ed  monarchy,  the  executive  power  being  in  the  Das  nachapostolische  Zeitalter  (2  vols.,  Tubing- 
Lands  of  the  prince,  and  the  le^slative  in  a  diet  en,  1846);  GeschicAte  der  I'hilosopMe  (Stutt- 
of  16  members.  The  public  revenue  in  1860  gart,  1848 ;  translated  into  Enghsh  by  Seelye, 
was  787,310  florins,  and  the  expenditures  779,-  New  York,  1856) ;  new  editions  of  the  Olemen- 
970.  As  a  member  of  the  Germanic  eonfedera-  tine  Homilies  (1847),  the  "Metaphysics"  of 
tion,  Schwarzburg-Eudolstadt  has  a  vote  in  the  Aristotle,  with  German  translations  and  com- 
plemim,  and  shares  the  15th  vote  in  the  execu-  mentary  (4  vols.,  Tabingen,  1847-'8),  aud  of 
tivo  committee  with  Schwarzburg-Sondershau-  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eusebius  (2 
sen,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Anhalt  duchies.  It  vols.,  1853):  and  a  valuahleiKmiscAe  ffisscAwA- 
fnrnishes  a  contingent  of  899  men  to  the  fed-  te  (B  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1863-'60), 
eral  army.  The  counts  of  Schwarzhurg,  as  SCHWEIDKITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
they  were  formerly  called,  were  originally  vas-  province  of  Silesia,  on  a  hiU  near  the  left  bank 
sals  of  Sasony,  but  purchased  their  indepen-  of  the  "Weistritz,  and  on  the  BresJau  and  Eei- 
dence  in  1699.  The  reining  sovereign  is  ohenbach  railroad,  39  m.  S.  W.  from  the  for- 
Prince  (Frederic)  Gunther  (bom  Nov.  6, 1793),  mer  town ;  pop,  14,488.  It  has  barracks,  man- 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1807.  ttfactoriea  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  paper, 

SCHWAEZBUEG-SOHDEESHATJSEN,  a  and  silk,  and  several  large  breweries  and  dis- 

German  principality,  bounded  by  Prussian  Sas-  tilleries.    In  the  7  years'  war  the  town  was 

oiiy,  the  Sason  duchies,  and  Schwai'zburg-Ru-  twice  taken  by  the  Austrians  (1757  and  1761), 

dolatadt;  area,  838  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1858,63,974.  and  twice  recovered  bytlie  Prussians  (1758  and 

It  is  divided  into  the  upper  lordship  of  Am-  1762).    The  French  captured  it  in  1807,  and 

stadt  and  the  lower  of  Sondershausen.    The  destroyed  the  outer  defences, 

principal  towns  are  Sondershausen,  the  capital,  SOM  W  SSKFELT),  Caspar  von,  the  founder 

Olingen,  Sche/nberg,  Greussen,  Ebelehen,  Keu-  of  a  relipous  sect,  born  in  Ossig,  SUeain,  in 

la,  Amatadt,  and  Gehren.    The  surface  of  the  1490,  died  in  Ulm  about  1561.    He  was  by  de- 

S.  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  that  scent  a  Silcsian  knight,  councillor  to  the  duke 

of  the  IT.  undulating.  The  chief  streanis  are  the  of  Liegnitz,  and  an  eager  advocate  of  the  refor- 
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mation.    He   differed   towever  from  Luther  whole  country.    The  inhabitants  made  apirit- 

arid  the  other  roformers  in  aeveral  points,  espe-  ed  efforts  to  resist  the  French  in  1798,  and 

eially  in  the  deification  of  the  body  of  Ohriat,  suffered  severely  Uie  following  year  when  the 

which  he  would  not  allow  to  he  called  a  crea-  war  was  carried  into  their  country.    Capital, 

tore  or  a  created  substance.  He  was  persecuted  Schwytz.    Other  places  of  historical  interest 

on  account  of  his  pecnliar  views  hy  hoth  Eo-  are  Kflasnachtj  Brunnen,  Einsiedein,  and  Mor- 

man  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  from  1528,  garten. 

when  he  was  expelled  from  Silesia,  until  his  SCIATICA,  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  great 

death,  was  driven  from  one  town  to  another,  sciatic  nerve.    (See  NHratAiaiA.) 

His  moral  character  wea  never  impugned  by  8CIGLI0,   or  Sojlla    (anc.    Seyllceum.,   or 

any  of  his  opponents,  and  his  numerous  writ-  Seylla),  a  promontory  of  S.  Italy  in  Calabria 

ings  (some  90  treatises)  are  therefore  regarded  Ultra,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  in  lat.  38°  14' 

as  one  of  the  moat  valuable  sources  of  ^e  his-  30"  N.,  long.  15°  45'  E.    It  is  a  hold  headland, 

tory  of  the  reformation.    His  adherents,  call-  SCO  feet  h^h,  the  rocks   at  the  base  being 

ed  Schwenkfelders  or  Schwentfeldiana,  lived  deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves, 

mostly  in  Silesia,  and  were  often  exposed  to  It  is  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  oppo- 

persocution.     In  1734  a  considerable  number  site  the  rocks  and  ahoals  of  Oharyhdis,  and  was 

emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  settled  the  terror  of  andent  mariners.    (Bee  Ckabyb- 

principally  in  Montgomery,  Berks,  Bncks,  and  nis  ahd  Soylla.)    In  modern  times  portions 

Lehigh    counties.     At   present   they   number  of  tho  rock   have  been  removed  by  blasting, 

about  300  families  and  800  membera,  and  have  and  the  waters  have  worn  a  wider  diannel,  ao 

S  ohurclies  and  school  houses.  thati^he  navigation  is  iar  less  hazardous  than  of 

SOHWERIN,  Kdbt  Onnisiorn,  count,  a  Ger-  old.— The  town  of  Scigho  (pop.  7,000),  on  the 
man  field  marshal,  born  in  Swedish  Pomerania  above  promontory,  has  an  active  commerce  and 
in  1684,  kUled  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  8,  considerable  flaheriea,  and  ita  wine  is  h^hlyre- 
1T57.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  commissioned  nowned.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
as  ensign  in  the  Dutch  army,  fought  under  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Bhegium, 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  after  an  active  SOILLT  ISLANDS,  a  group  at  the  T.  en- 
military  career  entered  the  service  of  Frederic  trance  of  the  EngBsh  channel,  belonging  to 
■ffilliam  I.  of  Prussia  in  1730,  with  the  rank  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  about  80  m.  T.  S.  W. 
m^'or-general.  Upon  the  accession  of  Predorio  from  Land's  End ;  lat.  of  the  lighthouse  on  St. 
the  Great  he  was  appointed  a  field  marshal  with  Agnea,  49°  68'  N.,  long.  6°  20' W.;  pop.  in 
the  title  of  count,  and  in  1741  gained  the  deci-  1851,  3,637.  The  group  ia  of  circular  form, 
sive  battle  of  MoUwitz,  by  whidi  the  Pmssiana  abont  30  m.  in  eireuniference,  and  contains 
Bccnred  possession  of  Silesia.  In  1744  he  took  about  140  islands  in  all,  though  only  St.  Mary's, 
Prague,  but  in  the  7  years'  war  fell  in  the  great  Tresco,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Agnes,  Bryher,  and 
battle  before  that  city  while  he  was  leading  a  Samson  are  inhabited.  They  have  steep  and 
charge  of  Prussian  grenadiers.  hold  shores;  but  between  the  islands  the  water 

SCHWYTZ,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  bound-  is  shallow,  and  some  of  them  are  connected  by 

ed  by  the  cantons  of  Zurich,  St.  Gtall,  Glams,  strips  of  land  at  low  water.    The  6  inhabited 

XTri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  and  Zng ;  area,  354  islands  have  an  aggregate  area  of  3,580  acres, 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  44,168.     The  surface  is  but  the  soil  is  generally  barren,  and  trees  only 

traversed  by  chains  of  mountains  with  offsets  grow  in  sheltered  spots.    Some  oats  and  pota- 

extending  in  every  direction.    The  Eossberg,  toes  are  raised  on  St.  Mary's,  and  there  is  a 

which  is  partly  in    this  canton  and  partly  little  pasture  land  on  the  others.    The  inhabi- 

in  Zug,  is  5,195  feet  above  the  sea;  in  1806  touts  are  mostly  fishermen  and  sailors.    The 

a   portion    of  it  fell  with  moat  destructive  islands  are  governed  by  a  court  composed  of 

effect.    The  other  points  of  greatest  elevation  12  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  presided  over 

are  the  Drusberg,  in  the  8.,  7,412  feet;  the  by  a  military  ofQcer.    The  Scilly  islands  are 

Mythen,  near  the  centre,  6,315  feet;  theEighi,  generally  aupposed  to  be  the  Oassiterides  or 

in  the  W.,  5,905  feet;    and  the  Rhone,  in  Tin  islands  of  the  ancients ;  bnt  as  that  metal 

the  ST.,  4,026  feet.    The  whole  canton  belongs  is  not  now  found  upon  them,  it  is  thought  that 

to  the  basin  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  drainage  the  estremity  of  England  was  also  included 

flows  into  the  Limmat  and  the  lakes  of  Zurich  under  that  name.    The  group  was  sometimes 

on  the  IT.  and  Lucerne  on  the  W,,  by  the  rivers  used  by  the  Eomans  as  a  place  of  banishment. 

Waggi,  Sihl,  and  Muotta.    Iron  and  gold  are  SOIO.Skio,  Oaio,orKHio(anc.  Cft&s;  Turk, 

found  in  very  small  quantities.     The  climate  is  SaM~AndiMSi},  an  island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  ia 

milder  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Switzer-  the  Grecian  archipelago,  off  the  coast  of  Asia 

land,  as  none  of  the  mountains  rise  above  the  Minor,  from  whici  it  is  separated  by  the  strait 

limit  of  perpetual  snow.   Very  little  of  the  soil  of  Solo,  about  7  m.  wide  in  its  narrowtet  part ; 

is  arable,  and  the  countryis  almost  wholly  pas-  area,  508  sq.  m. ;  pop.  162,000.    The  surface  is 

total.    The  inhabitants  are  of  Gorman  origin,  rocky  and  uneven,  being  traversed  by  several 

and  nearly  ail  Roman  OatholiCB. — Schwytz  is  limestoneridges,  and  the  scenery  is  remarkably 

one  of  the  3  original  cantons  that  resisted  Aus-  picturesque.     There  are  beautiful  valleys  and 

tria  and  formed  the  primitive  confederation ;  several  small  rivers,  and  the  country  presents  a 

and  it  had  the  honor  of  giving  a  name  to  the  scene  of  perpetual  verdure,  though  only  a  small 
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part  of  tte  laud  ia  arable.    The  chief  prodac-  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  18B0 

lions  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  different  kinds  of  were  921,811  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  83,984  of 

fruit,  oil,  and  gum  mastic,  the  last  of  which  b  oats,  and  5,133  tons  of  hay.    There  were  16 

tlie  staple  of  the  island.    A  great  proportion  of  sawmills,  2  woollen  factories,  5  tanneries,  5 

the  inhabitants  are  Turks. — Chios  le  sidd  to  newspaper  ofBces,  31  churches,  and  1,650  pu- 

have  been  anciently  peopled  by  Tyrrhenian  Pe-  pils  in  &e  public  schools.    In  the  E.  part  of  the 

laagians  and  Leleges,  after  whom  it  was  occu-  county  iron  ia  very  plentifti),  and  a  number  of 

pied  by  an  Ionian  colony,  remaining  a  powerftil  largo  furnaces  and  founderiea  are  in  operation, 

state  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  until  their  defeat  by  It  is  traversed  by  the  Scioto  and  Hooking  and 

thcPersians,494B.O.,whenitwaslMdw83te.  Iron  ralroads,  and  t3ie  Ohio  canal.    Capital, 

After  the  battle  of  Mycale  (479)  it  became  a  Portsmouth, 

member  of  the  Athenian  league;  in  858  it  re-  8CIPI0,  a  Roman  patrician  family  helonging 
cohered  its  independence ;  in  201  it  was  taken  to  the  gens  Cornelia.  The  name  signifles  a 
by  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and  it  afterward  became  staiF,  and  ia  said  to  ha^e  been  given  to  a  mem- 
aubject  to  Kome.  Ia  the  early  part  of  the  her  of  the  Cornelian  gens  who  performed  the 
14th  century  the  Turks  captured  the  capital  servico  of  a  ataff  in  guiding  his  blind  father, 
and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Fi^om  1346  Many  of  the  greatest  men  of  Rome  belonged  to 
to  1588  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese,  this  family.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which 
It  then  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  was  discovered  in  1616  and  eseavated  in  1780, 
Turks,  and,  excepting  a  abort  interval  dnr-  ia  situated  neat  the  modern  gate  of  St.  Sebas- 
ing  which  it  was  subject  to  Venice,  it  has  ever  tian.  The  following  are  the  most  distingnished 
ainco  been  in  their  praseasion.  During  the  members  of  the  family.  I.  PtrBims  Cobnelius 
Greek  revolution  its  mhahitants  rose  agwnst  8oiPioAFBio4BU8Mi.joB,aEomangeQeral,bom 
the  Turke  (1822),  but  were  soon  Bubdued  by  the  about  284  B.C.,  died  about  183.  He  was  the 
capudan  pasha  with  a  powerful  Ottoman  fleet,  aon  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  together  with 
Within  2  months  25,000  Seiotes,  without  dis-  his  brother  Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio  waa  defeat- 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  were  put  to  the  sword,  ed  and  killed  in  Spain  by  the  Carthaginian  ^en- 
45,000  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  15,000  erals  Mago  and  Hasdmbal.  He  is  first  mention- 
sought  safety  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  By  the  ed  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  in  218,  where  he 
end  of  August  the  former  Christian  population  is  sdd  to  have  saved  his  father's  life.  Two 
of  nearly  104,000  was  reduced  tx>  2,000.  These  years  afterward  he  vas  present  at  the  battle  of 
atrocities  were  revenged  by  the  heroic  Con-  Cannse,  and  Livy  and  other  writerB  ascribe  to 
stantine  Canaris,  who  in  June,  1832,  attacked  his  influence  the  prevention  of  the  scheme  en- 
the  Turkish,  fleet  in  the  harbor  officio  with  fire  tertainedby  the  Roman  nobles  after  thatdisas- 
ships,  and  destroyed  the  vessel  of  the  capudan  trous  day  of  fleeing  from  Italy;  but  other  and 
pasha,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  flames,  (See  better  authorities  attribute  this  to  Varro,  the 
Oanaeis.)  In  1837-'8  a  Greek  force  underCol.  defeated  general.  In  212  he  was  made  cm-ule 
jabvier,  a  French  philhenenist,  landed  in  Scio  tedile.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  father 
and  attacked  the  Turkish  garrison,  but  were  in  Spain,  being  then  34  years  of  age,  he  offered 
compelled  to  withdraw  without  effecting  any  to  take  command  of  the  Eoman  armies  in  that 
thing.  The  island  b  now  recovering  from  tlie  province  as  proconsul,  no  one  else  being  will- 
devaatation  of  thb  war,  and  many  of  the  exiled  ing  to  undertake  so  difficult  ataak.  He  arrived 
families  have  returned.  The  tragedian  Ion,  tho  in  Spain  in  the  summer  of  210,  and  found  the 
sophist  Theocritus,  and  the  historian  Theopom-  8  Carthamnian  generals,  who  were  on  ill  terms 
pus  were  natives  of  the  island.— Soro,  the  oapi-  with  each  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  penin- 
tal,  is  Mtuated  near  the  centre  of  the  E.  coast ;  sula.  At  the  head  of  26,000  foot  and  2,500 
pop.  14,600,  It  has  a  harbor  formed  by  two  horse,  he  made  a  rapid  march  irom  the  Iberus 
moJes,  but  obstructed  by  mud  at  the  entrance,  (Ebrol  to  New  Carthage  (Carthagena),  the 
is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  b  engaged  in  tho  capital  of  Punic  power  in  Spain,  in  which  were 
manufacture  of  velvet,  silk,  and  cotton.  It  is  their  treasure,  their  magazmes,  and  their  hos- 
one  of  the  cities  which  claim  to  be  the  birth-  tages.  The  city,  remote  from  all  succor,  and 
place  of  Ilomer.  ill  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  was 

SCIOTO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rising  in  Hardin  soon  taken.  The  captive  Spaniards  were  dis- 
co., and  flowing  first  nearly  E.  and  then  8.  by  missed  with  kindness,  and  in  this  manner  he 
E.  to  Columbus,  thence  S.  to  the  Ohio,  which  began  hia  work  of  conciliating  the  natives.  He 
it  joins  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  about  200  m.  long,  returned  to  Tarra«o,  and  remained  quiet  though 
and  navigable  130  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  not  inactive  during  the  remainder  of  tho  cam- 
are  the  Oientangy  or  Whetstone  river,  which  paign,  inasmuch  as  his  force  was  not  numer- 
unites  with  it  at  Columbus,  and  Darby,  Wal-  ous  enough  to  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
nut,  and  Paint  creeks.  The  Ohio  and  Erie  ca-  armies.  In  209,  having  been  strengthened  by 
nal  follows  its  lower  course  for  90  m.  The  Scio-  an  alliance  with  several  of  the  Spanish  tribes, 
to  valley  is  famed  for  its  fertility  and  wealth.  he  took  the  field  against  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 

SCIOTO,  a  8.  CO.  of  Ohio,  bounded  8.  by  the  of  Hannibal,  over  whom  he  is  said  to  have 

Ohio  river,  and  watered  by  the  Scioto  and  Lit-  gained  a  great  victory  at  Bfeoula;  but  he  did 

tie  Scioto  rivers  and  branches ;  area,  604  sq.  m. ;  not  prevent  the  Carthaginian   general  from 

pop.  in  1860,  24,297.    The  surface  is  uneven  marching  to  the  assbtance  of  his  brother  in 
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Italy  with  his  treasure,  Ms  elephants,  and  most  Lrelius  and  Masiniasa  and  taken  prisoner.    The 

of  nis  infentry.    No  decisive  events  mark-  Carthaginians    now  recalled    Hannibal    and 

ed  the  campaiga  of  the  following  year,  except  Mago    from    Italy,  and  made    a    truce  with 

the  storming  by  Luciua  Scipio  of  Orii^s,  one  Scipio,  which,   the   Koman  historians  a^ert 

of  the  towns  into  which  the  Oarfchaginians  had  they  wantonly  broke.    Hannibal  was  not  in- 

diatribnted  their  army  in  garrisons.    la  307  disposed  to  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  take 

Scipio  was  prepared  for  active  operations,  and  the  field,  and  the  two  armies  came  into  con- 

at  the  head  of  45,000  foot  and  3,000  horse  he  fliet  near  Zama  (202).     A  complete  victory  for 

attacked  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  under  tho  Romans  was  the  result,  and  with  this  do- 

Haadrubal,  the  son  of  Gisoo,  and  ilago,  who  had  feat  ended  the  second  Punic  war  and  the  power 

taken  up  a  position  near  a  town  called  Silpia  of  Carthage.    Scipio  returned  to  Eorae  in  201, 

or  Elinga,  but  Uie  precise  situation  of  which  and  was  -welcomed  with  extmordinary'enthu- 

is  now  unknown,    lie  Tictory  was  complete,  siasm.    The  surname  of  Africanna  was  given 

and  with  it  passed  away  the  Ptinic  power  in  him,  but  he  prudently  declined  the  distinction 

SpMn.    The  natives  came  over  in  large  bodies  of  statnea  in  the  public  places,  and  the  election 

to  the  Romans,  and  the  Carthaginians  soon  re-  to  the  post  of  consul  and  dictator  for  life,  which 

tired  from  the  peninsula.    Scipio  was  not  con-  the  people  are  said  to  have  been  anxious  to 

tent  with  this,  but  was  anxious  to  carry  the  confer.    Disliked  by  a  large  majority  of  the 

war  into  Africa,    He  had  gdned  over  Mas-  senate,  he  took  no  part  in  the  government  for 

inissa,  an  African  ally  of  the   Oarthaginiana  a  few  years.     Ho  was  censor  in  199,  and  con- 

who  had  come  to  Spain ;  and  to  win  the  snp-  sul  a  second  time  in  194,  and  had  several  times 

port  of  Syphai,  the  Masstesylian.  long,  he  cross-  given  him  the  title  of  ynncaps  senatvs.     In  108 

ed  over  with  only  two  quinqniremes  to  nego-  ho  was  one  of  the  3  commissionerB  sent  to  me- 

tiate  with  him  personally.    There  he  found  his  diate  between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginian^ 

old  enemy,  HasdrubsU,  present  with  a  similar  and  the  same  year,  according  to  a  celebrated 

intention,  and  was  with  him  at  the  same  en-  tliough  doubtfid  story,  was  ambassador  to  An- 

tertainment.    The  Carthaginian  prevailed  prin-  tioohus  the  G-reat  of  Syria  at  Ephesus,  where  he 

cipally  through  the  oharms  of  his  daughter  met  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  paid  him 

Sophonisba.    On  his  retnrn  Scipio  found  Spain  the  following    compliment:   ""Who  was  the 

in  a  general  revolt,  but  put  it  down  ia  a  short  greatest  general  f"  aaked  Scipio.    "  Alexander 

campaign  marked  by  the  merciless  treatment  of  the  Great,"  was  the  reply  of  Hannibal.    "  Who 

Illitargi,  and  the  desperation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  second?"    "  Pyrrhns."    "Who  was 

of  Astapa,  who  fell  to  a  man.  Recovering  from  the  third?"    "Myself."    *'What  would   you 

a  severe  illness,  he  quelled  a  mutiny  which  had  have  said  then,"  continued  Scipio,  "if  you  had 

broken  out  in  the  Koman  camp  on  the  Sucro  conquered  me?"    "Ishould  Oien  have  placed 

(Juoar)  during  his  sickness,  defeated  the  Span-  myself  before  Alexander,  before  Pyrrhus,  and 

iards,  who  had  chosen  the  same  opportunity  to  before  all  other  generals,"  was  the  reply  of 

revolt,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  Masinia-  Hannibal.    In  190  he  accompanied  his  brother 

sa,  who  was  still  in  the  Carthaginian  service.  In  Lucius  as  legalua  in  the  war  agwnst  Aniiochns, 

a  short  time  the  Oarthaginians  abandoned  Spain  On  their  return  to  Rome  in  189,  after  the  close 

entirely,  and  in  300  Soipio  handed  over  the  of  the  war,  hia  brother  was  accused  of  hav- 

government  to  his  successor,  and  returned  to  ing  received  bribes  from  Antiochus,  and  of 

Rome.    There  he  was  received  with  enthuai-  having  appropriated  the  public  moneys  to  Ha 

asm,  and  In  205  was  elected  consul.    He  bad  own  use,  and  in  187,  at  the  instigation  of  M. 

now  an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Punio  Poroins  Oato,  waa  required  by  the  tribunes  to 

power  in  Africa;  but  tho  senate  would  only  give  an  account  of  the  sums  he  had  received, 

allow  him  to  go  to  Sicily,  with  the  right  of  So  he  prepared  to  do,  but  Africanus  snatched 

crossing  into  the  Carthaginian  territory  if  ad-  the  papers  from  tie  banda  and  tore  them  up 

vantageouB,  but  denied  him  an  army.    Volun-  before  the  senate.    Lucius  was  tried  and  found 

teers,  however,  flocked  to  Ms  standard,  and  guilty,  and  was  carried  to  prison,  but  was 

in  204  he  sailed  with  his  army  frora  Lily-  rescued  by  bis  brother  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

boJnni,  and  landed  near  TJtica.     There  be  waa  The  tribune,   Tiberius  Gracchus,  released  Lu- 

joined  by  Masinissa,  who  had  been  in  great  oius  from  his  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and 

measure  stripped  of  his  power  by  Syphas  and  his  clients  and  friends  paid  the  fine.    Embold- 

the  Oarthaginians,  hut  who  nevertheless  proved  ened  by  their  success,  his  adversaries  now 

himself  an  invaluable  auxiliary.    The  Romans  ventured  to  attack  AlHcanua  himself.    Scipio 

began  the  siege  of  Ffica,  but  the  approach  of  made  no  defence  against  their  accusations,  but 

an  immense  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  army  simply  stated  his  services  to  the  state,  and 

tendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  project,  by  this  means  was  enabled  to  triumph  over 

During  the  winter  he  amused  Syphas  with  hia  enemiea.    He  now  retired  to  his  estate  at 

negotiations  in  regard  to  peace,  but  early  in  Litemum,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hia 

303  by  a  stratagem  burned  the  oanipa  and  al-  life,  as  he  had  determined  never  to  return  to 

most  annihilated  the  two  armies  opposed  to  Rome.    The  accounts  of  Scipio's  life  are  always 

him.    With  tremendous  exertion  tlie  Cartha-  confused,  and  often  contradictory.    His  char- 

^iaasjjollected  another  army,  which  suffered  acter  waa  noble,  and  he  alone  of  tho  Roman 

another  total  defeat.    Syphax  was  pursued  by  senate  had  no  share  in  tho  miserable  persecu- 
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tion  whick  darkened  tiio  last  daya  of  Hannibal,  era  who  had  been  appointed,  and  confided  to 
His  contempt  of  the  laws  aiid  his  haughty  others.  This  provoked  a  hitter  attack  upon 
and  uncompromising  spirit  made  him  many  Mm,  and  upon  his  renewal  of  the  assertion  that 
bitter  enemieB.  Cornelia,  the  celebrated  moth-  Gracchus  was  jnstly  slain,  a  cry  arose  among 
cr  of  the  Gracchi,  was  his  daughter.  II,  the  multitude  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant. 
Publics  Ooeselius  Scipio  jEmiliakus  Afbi-  That  night  he  died,  in  what  manner  was  never 
OANns  MmoE,  a  Eoman  general,  born  about  certainly  known,  though  he  was  generdly 
185  B.  0.,  died  in  129.  He  was  the  son  of  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  During 
L.  .^milius  Paulas,  the  conqueror  of  Mace-  the  latter  years  of  hia  life  Bdpio  was  consid- 
donia,  aad  was  adopted  hy  P.  Scipio,  the  son  ered  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  yet  he 
of  Afi'icanus,  He  was  present  with  hia  father  supported  in  139  the  lete  Oassia  taiellaria 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  168,  and  in  151  went  against  the  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  the 
to  Spain  as  military  tribune  at  a  time  when  the  most  accomphshed  literary  men  of  his  time, 
Eoman  arma  had  sustained  great  disasters  in  well  acquainted  with  Greek  philosophy  and  !it- 
that  quarter.  There  he  gwned  a  high  repu-  erature,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  the  his- 
tation,  and  in  150  was  sent  to  Africa  to  oh-  torian  PolybiuSj  the  philosopher  Panrotius,  and 
tain  elephants  from  Masicissa.  In  140,  on  the  the  poets  Luoiliua  and  Terence.  HI.  QmHTns 
breaking  out  of  the  8d  Punio  war,  he  aocom-  Cecilics  Meteu-its  Pice,  a  Eoman  political 
panied  the  army  to  Africa  as  military  tribune,  leader  and  general,  killed  himself  in  46  B.  0. 
and  saved  it  from  the  disasters  which  would  He  was  the  eon  of  P.  Oorneliue  Scipio  Nasica 
naturally  have  resulted  from  the  misconduct  of  and  the  adopted  son  of  Meteilus  Pius_,  and  in 
its  commander, ManiliuH.  Inl47he  was  elected  consequence  he  has  been  called  P.  Scipio  Na- 
consul,  the  troops  in  Africa  desiring  him  ae  ^ca,  or  Q.  Meteilus  Scipio.  He  fii'st  appears 
their  leader,  and  in  the  spring  of  I4S  he  took  in  63  B.  C,  when  he  came  to  Cicero  hy  night 
the  city  of  Carthage,  and  ended  the  8d  Punie  to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
war.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  same  year.  He  became  tribune  in  60,  was  accused  of  bri- 
celebrated  a  triumph,  and  received  the  surname  beiy  by  his  opponent,  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
of  Afrioanus.  In  142  he  was  made  censor,  and  and  in  53  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
labored  ineffectually  to  repress  the  growing  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Clodian  mob  op- 
luiury  of  the  Eoman  people.  He  also  changed  posed  to  Milo.  "When  the  senate  allowed  Pom- 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lustrum  the  prayer  for  pey  to  be  made  sole  consul,  that  leader  chose 
the  estension  of  the  commonwealth  to  one  for  him,  Aug.  52,  as  his  colleague,  and  from  that 
the  preservation  of  its  actual  possessions.  In  time  Scipio  became  one  of  his  most  zealous 
139  he  was  tried  before  the  people,  but  was  ac-  partisans.  He  labored  assiduously  to  destroy 
quitted,  and  the  speeches  he  made  on  the  occa-  the  power  of  Cfesar,  and  it  was  in  great  meas- 
sion  were  long  admired.  After  this  he  went  on  ure  through  his  efforts  that  the  senate  was  lo- 
an embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia,  and  in  184  he  ducedto  take  the  steps  which  led  to  thebreaoh 
was  elected  to  flie  consulship  in  order  to  carry  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties 
on  the  war  in  Spain,  which  had  been  managed  at  Eome,  and  to  the  civil  war.  In  the  division 
with  little  ability  and  less  success.  After  bring-  of  the  provinces  Syila  fell  to  his  lot,  and,  ac- 
ing  the  diaoi^nized  troops  into  a  priwer  state  cording  to  the  account  of  Otesar,  his  extortion, 
of  discipline,  he  began  the  siege  of  Mumantia,  oppression,  and  misgovemment  exceeded  the 
which  was  defended  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  customary  iniquity  of  the  Eoman  governors, 
utmost  desperation.  In  133  the  inhabitants.  In  Greece  he  joined  Pompey  after  Ofesar's  re- 
worn  out  by  famine,  newly  all  destroyed  them-  pulse  at  Dyrrachiumj  and  Mler  the  battle  of 
selves  to  avoid  f^ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pharaalia  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  took  corn- 
conqueror.  During  this  time  the  civil  trou-  mand  of  the  army  of  Attius  Varus,  and  con- 
bles  in  Eome  had  culminated  in  the  murder  tinned  in  that  country  the  estortionate  and  op- 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  brother-in-law  of  pressive  conduct  which  he  had  begun  in  Syria. 
Scipio.  Notwithstanding  their  relationship,  he  In  Dec.  47,  Crosar  crossed  the  Mediterranean, 
approved  the  deed;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  and  in  April,  46,  routed  the  forces  of  Scipio 
in  132,  being  asked  by  the  tribune,  0.  Papirius  and  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  at  the  battle  of 
Oarbo,  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  what  he  Thapsus.  In  attempting  to  escape  to  Spain, 
thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  Scipio  was  overtaken  by  the  fleet  of  P.  Sittiua, 
answered  that  he  deemed  bim  justly  slain,  and,  ansious  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cfflsar, 
This  reply  estranged  him  from  the  people,  so  stabbed  himself  and  sprang  into  the  sea.  His 
that  in  131  the  votes  of  only  two  tribes  were  abilities  were  not  great,  and  the  influence  he 
given  him,  when  he  wished  to  take  the  field  possessed  was  due  to  his  connection  with  two 
against  Aristonicus.  Tet  he  had  influence  of  the  leading  families  of  Eome,  and  his  rela- 
enough  with  the  populace  to  defeat  the  bill  of  tionship  to  Pompey,  who  was  his  son-in-law. 
Oarbogiving  to  the  peoplethe  right  of  electing  SCIEE  FACIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
the  same  persons  tribunes  as  often  as  they  founded  upon  some  record,  and  requiring  the 
pleased.  In  order  to  prevent  the  agrarian  law  person  against  whom  it  is  brouglit  to  show 
from  being  carried  into  effect,  Scipio  proposed  cause  why  the  person  bringing  it  should  not 
that  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  should  have  the  advantage  of  such  record,  or  (in  the 
bo  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  3  commission-  case  of  a  seh-e  facias  to  repeal  lettera  patent) 
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■why  the  record  should  not  be  annulled  and  va-  body  capable  of  acting,  but  who  bflve  abused 
oated.  It  is  so  called  from  the  words  of  the  their  power;  though  when  the  corporation  is  a 
writ  (when  in  Latin,  as  all  writs  originally  body  de  facto  only,  and  on  account  of  a  defect 
were)  to  the  sheriff:  QiioA  »eire  facias  pnsfa-  in  the  cliarter  or  for  any  other  reason  cannot 
to,  ifcc,  and  can  only  issue  from  the  court  hav-  legally  exercise  its  powers,  the  proceeding  ia 
ing  the  record  upon,  which  it  ia  founded.  It  ia  by  quo  vjorranto. 
SMd  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  he  "  aoooanted  in  SCISSORS.  See  Cutleks. 
law  in  the  nature  of  an  action,"  and  it  is  some-  800PAS,  a  Greek  sculptor,  born  in  the  isl- 
times  expressly  called  an  action.  It  is  most  and  of  Faros,  flourished  during  the  first  half 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  a  of  tie  4tli  century  B.  0,  He  was  a  contempo- 
judgroent  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  or  rary  of  Praxiteles,  and  with  him  etands  at  the 
on  a  change  of  parties,  or  otherwise  to  havo  headofwiat  is  known  as  the  later  Attio  school 
eseoutioa  of  the  judgment,  m  which  cases  it  is  of  scalpture,  in  contradistinction  to  the  severer 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  original  action,  school  of  Phidias.  He  wrought  chiefly  in  mar- 
It  is  also  used,  but  more  rarely,  as  a  method  hie,  and  among  his  most  famous  works  are  the 
of  proceeding  against  a  debtor's  bail,  when  the  slabs  from  the  mansolenm  of  Ilalicarnassns 
ori^nal  debtor  has  absconded,  commanding  representing  a  battle  of  Amazons.  (See  Hau- 
them  to  show  cause  why  the  pMntiff  should  oabkasscs.)  The  celebrated  group  of  Kiobe 
not  have  esecntion  against  them  for  his  debt  and  her  children  in  the  Florentine  gallery,  and 
or  damages  and  costs;  and  also  on  a  recogni-  the  Venus  Fic()'«s  in  the  musenm  at  Paris,  are 
zanoe  to  the  commonwealth.  In  detinue  jJter  also  attributed  to  Scopaa.  He  was  occasionally 
judgment  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  employed  on  important  architectural  works, 
gtire  facias  against  any  third  person  in  whose  including  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  ia  Area- 
hands  the  goods  may  be,  commanding  him  to  dia  and  Siat  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  master- 
show  cause  why  the  goods  should  not  be  deliver-  piece,  according  to  Pliny,  was  a  group  repre- 
ed;  anditliestoobtainesecutionagainatthein-  senting  Achilles  conducted  to  the  island  of 
dorser  of  an  original  writ,  in  case  of  the  avoid-  Leuoe  by  sea  divinities. 

anoeor  inability  of  the  plaintiff  to  pay  the  costs  SOOEESBT,  Wiluam,  an  English  naviga- 
recovered  against  him  by  the  defendant.  It  tor,  born  at  Cropton,  Yorkshire,  May  3, 1760, 
also  lies  where  an  executiou  has  been  returned  died  in  1829,  He  was  removed  from  school  at 
into  oonrt  as  satisfied,  but  it  afterward  appears  an  early  age,  and  employed  in  agriculture,  tiU 
that  the  lands  levied  upon  did  not  belong  to  in  1779  he  resolved  on  a  seafaring  life.  After 
the  judgment  debtor,  or  the  levy  was  oUier-  engaging  in  an  armed  storeahip.  Buffering  cop- 
wise  imperfect  or  insufficient;  and  in  England  tnre  by  the  Spaniards,  making  his  escape  from 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  patron  or  owner  of  Spdn,  and  ruding  his  father  on  the  farm  for 
an  advowson  for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  two  years,  he  began  in  1785  a  career  of  un- 
usurper's  clerk  improperly  admitted  by  the  precedented  success  in  the  Greenland  whale 
bishop.  It  is  farther  used  as  a  means  of  re-  fishery.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
pealing  letters  patent,  and  in  this  case  it  is  an  second  oflicer  in  his  sixth  voyage,  and  to  the 
original  proceeding  or  action.  It  was  made  a  command  of  the  ship  Henrietta  in  1T91.  He 
question  in  the  district  court  of  ITew  York,  in  retired  with  a  competency  in  1823,  having  held 
the  case  of  ex  parte  Wood,  whether  the  process  command  in  80  voyages.  He  made  numerous 
to  be  awarded  to  repeal  a  patent  was  not  in  improvements  in  whale-fishing  apparatus  and 
the  nature  of  a  scire  facing  at  common  Jaw.  operations,  and  invented  the  observatory  at- 
The  district  judge  decided  that  the  proeeedinz  tached  to  the  main  topmast,  called  the  "round 
was  summary  upon  a  rule  to  show  cause,  and  topgallant  crow's  nest,"  which  was  generally 
that  no  process  of  scire  facias  was  afterward  adopted  by  arctic  navigators.  He  published  a 
admissible.  Upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  pamphlet  in  1617,  containing  plans  for  the  im- 
court  of  the  United  States,  this  decree  was  re-  provementof  the  town  and  harbor  of  Whitby. — 
versed  and  the  district  court  directed  by  man-  "William,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  English 
damns  to  enter  upon  the  record  the  proceed-  arctic  explorer,  divine,  and  savant,  born  at 
inga  in  the  case  antecedent  to  the  granting  of  Oropton,  Oct.  5,  1789,  died  at  Torquay,  March 
the  rule  to  show  cause,  and  to  award  process  31,  1857.  He  began  his  cai-eer  as  a  seaman  at 
in  the  nature  of  a  scire  facias  to  the  patentee  the  age  of  10  years  by  concealing  himself  in 
to  show  cause  why  the  patent  should  not  be  his  father's  ship  when  it  set  out  on  a  Green- 
repealed  ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  process  land  voyage,  and  was  promoted  through  all  the 
the  court  was  to  proceed  to  try  the  case  upon  gradations  of  the  service,  attaining  the  rank  of 
the  pleadings  of  the  parties  and  the  issue  of  chirf  mate  in  his  16th  year.  The  Scoresbys, 
law  or  feet  joined  therein  as  the  case  might  be;  respectively  as  commander  and  chief  mate  of 
and  if  it  were  an  issue  of  fact,  the  trial  was  to  the  Resolution,  in  1800  sailed  to  lat.  81°  30', 
be  byjury  according  to  the  course  of  the  com-  the  highest  northern  latitude  that  had  then 
mon  law.— The  action  of  scire  facias  is  the  been  reached  by  any  vesseL  In  1807  he  volun- 
propermethodof  proceeding  to  ascertain  judi-  teered  to  assist  in  bringing  the  Danish  fleet 
cially  and  euforeo  the  forfeiture  of  a  charter  from  Copenhagen  to  England,  Meantime  he 
by  a  corporation  for  default  or  abuse  of  power,  devoted  the  winter  months  afisiduoualy  to  study 
when  such  corporation  is  a  legally  existing  atWhitby,  aiidinl80Sandl809at  theuniver- 
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Bitj  of  Eainbargh,  attenaing^  specially  to  the  Bradforcl,  a  tai^  parish  in  Yorkshire,  where 

natnral  sdencca  and  the  appUcation  of  mathe-  he  lahored  several  years  til!  his  fbillng  health 

matios  to  navigation  and  marine  surveying,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Torquay.    He  became 

In  1810  he  succeeded  his  father  in  command  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1824,  and  was 

of  the  Eesolntion,  and  in  his  firet  voyage  cap-  subsequently  elected  a  correspondent  of  tie 

tured  30  whales.    In  181T  some  commimioa-  section  of  geography  and  navigation  of  the 

tions  which  he  made  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  French  academy  of  sciences.     He  furnished 

president  of  the  royal  society,  induced  the  lat-  occasional  contributions  to  the  "Edinburgh 

ter  to  memorialize  the  government  on    the  Philosophical  Journal,"  the  "Eeporta  of  the 

Erosecution  of  arctic  discovery;  and  thus  irom  Britiah  Association,"  and  other  scientific  publi- 
is  suggestion  proceeded  the  series  of  esplora-  cations.  He  was  chiefly  interested  in  mag- 
tiona  in.  the  north  which  have  distmguished  netio  phenomena,  and  published  the  results  of 
the  present  century.  He  furnished  important  his  observations  in  "  Magiieticai  Ineestiga- 
inforaiation  to  the  admiralty,  but  did  not  ao-  tiona"  (8  vols.,  London,  1830-48).  He  dis- 
company  either  of  the  two  expeditions  which  corered  that  by  hammering  a  steel  bar,  when 
were  fitted  out  in  1818,  since  the  etiqaette  of  resting  in  a  vertical  powtion  on  a  bar  of  iron, 
the  naval  service  was  opposed  to  giving  him  he  coSd  impart  to  it  intense  magnetic  power ; 
command  of  a  vessel,  and  he  declined  the  posi-  experimented  on  the  infiuence  of  the  iron  of 
tion  of  pilot  which  was  offered  liim.  Ho  had  vessels  upon  the  magaetio  needle;  inferred 
made  1^  voyagea  to  the  Spitabergen  or  Green-  that  the  best  position  for  the  compass  was  at 
land  whaling  grounds,  when  he  published  tho  the  mainmast  head ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
results  of  his  experience  and  observation  in  an  prosecuting  his  researches  made  a  voyage  to 
admirablework,  the  "  ArctioEegions"  (8  vols.,  the  United  States  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
1820),  characterized  by  Sir  E.  I.  Mnrchison  in  1853.  The  narrative  of  his  Anstraiiau  voyage 
1858  as  "containing,  beside  a  vast  amount  of  was  published  after  his  death  by  ArchibJd 
statistical  information  relative  to  the  whale  Smith,  His  lectnres  on  ^'Zoistio  Magnetism" 
fishery,  then  the  most  important  nursery  for  describe  experiments  by  which  he  attempted  to 
our  seamen,  80  great  a  mass  of  scientific  obser-  identiij' mesmeric  and  magnetic  phenomena, 
vation  that  it  is  stiU  a  test  book  of  nautical  Among  Lis  other  publications  were  "Oonsidera- 
scieuce."  It  includes  a  history  of  early  aretio  tions  on  the  Franklin  Expedition,"  "  Memorials 
voyages,  narratives  of  personal  adventure,  and  of  the  Sea,"  "  Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  Regions," 
treatises  on  the  hydrography,  meteorology,  and  and  a  biography  of  hia  father  (London,  1851). 
natnral  history  of  the  arctic  regions.  He  was  His  life  has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  E.  E. 
tlie  first  to  attempt  scientific  observations  on  Scoresby- Jack  son  (8vo.,  London,  1861). 
theelectricityof  the  atmosphere  in  high  north-  SCOEPION,  an  articulate  animal  of  the 
ern  regions,  and  his  experiments  made  with  an  class  arachnida  or  spiders,  order  puhnonarim 
insulated  conductor  8  feet  above  the  head  of  or  those  which  breathe  by  air  sacs,  and  genus 
the  main  topgallant  mast,  connected  hy  a  wire  ecorpio  (Lum.).  The  body  is  long,  the  head 
■with  a  copper  ball,  attached  by  a  silken  cord  to  and  thorax  in  a  single  piece,  the  thorax  and 
the  deck,  are  still  regarded  with  interest  from  abdomen  intimately  united  and  followed  by  6 
their  novelty  and  ingenuity.  In  a  visit  to  the  joints  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  and  then  by  6 
island  of  Jan  Mayen  he  obtained  a  remarkable  others  very  narrow,  and  forming  what  is  called 
proof  of  the  equatorial  current.  He  fonnd  on  the  tail ;  lie  last  joint  ends  in  a  sharp  curved 
the  shore  pieces  of  driftwood  hoTedhj  &ptentia  sting,  connected  with  a  gland  secreting  an  oily, 
or^fto&w,  which,  he  conidndod,  had  been  borne  whitish,  poisonous  fluid,  which  is  diBoharged 
from  a  transpolar  region,  since  neither  of  these  by  2  BmeJl  openings  near  the  end;  thebodyis 
animals  pierces  wood  in  the  arctic  countries,  clothed  with  a  firm,  coriaceous  skin  composed 
The  notion  of  a  constantiy  open  polar  sea  he  of  chitine.  The  mandibles,  according  to  8ie- 
always  believed  to  be  cMmerioal.  His  most  bold,  are  wanting,  the  parts  usually  called  such 
important  discoveries  were  in  1822,  when  in  being  only  antennse  transformed  into  prehensile 
the  ship  Bafiin  he  explored  the  eastern  coast  and  masticatory  organs ;  the  cheliceres  have  3 
of  Greenland,  a  tract  entirely  unknown.  In  his  joints,  move  vertically,  and  under  them  have 
"  Journal  of  &  Voyage  to  the  Korthem  "Whale  the  1st  pair  of  jaws  changed  into  long  prehen- 
Pishery"  (Edinburgh,  1823),  he  describes  his  sile  palpi,  like  extended  arms,  ending  in  a  di- 
BUTvey  of  the  coast,  the  wonderful  atmospheric  dactylo  claw  or  pincer,  as  in  the  lobster,  en- 
refractions  there  seen,  and  the  rocks,  plants,  dowed  with  a  delicate  sense  of  touch ;  there 
animals,  and  human  habitations  which  he  ex-  are  8  legs,  3-jointed,  ending  each  in  a  double 
amined.  His  wife  died  during  this  voyage,  and  hook ;  the  eyes  are  6  or  8,  one  pair  of  which 
on  his  return  he  abandoned  nautical  pursuits,  is  often  median  and  larger  than  the  others;  at 
and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  holy  orders,  the  base  of  the  abdomen  are  3  laminated  or- 
He  became  a  student  at  Queen's  college,  0am-  gans,  called  combs,  which  Tulk  thinks  serve  to 
bridge,  was  graduated  as  bachelor  of  divinity  deanae  the  palpi,  tarsi,  and  tail;  from  their 
in  1834,  subsequently  receiving  tJie  degree  of  situation  near  the  genital  openings,  some  think 
D.D.,  became  chaplain  of  the  mariners'  church  them  concerned  in  the  reproductive  act.  On 
at  Liverpool,  and  published  "Discourses  to  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  abdomen  are 
Seamen."    In  1839  ho  was  appointed  vicar  of  8  spirades  or  stigmata,  opening  into  as  many 
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pnlmonary  aaca,  each    enclosing  SO  delicate  attended  witli  alarming  and  sometimes  fatal 

lamina  for  respiratory  purposes;  the  heart  sjrnptomB;  these  are  of  a  peculiur  character, 

consists  of  8  chamters,  and  at  each  end  ia  pro-  and  indicate  to  the  phyaioian  the  nature  of  the 

longed  into  an  arterial  trunlt ;  there  is  also  a  disease  and  the  proper  method  of  treatment ; 

venona  system ;  the  hlood  is  colorless,  and  con-  the  best  reraedy  haa  been  found  to  be  aramoma 

tains  a  few  cella  and  granulea ;  no  blood  Teasels  externally  and   internally,   to   nentralize   the 

have  been  diacovered  on  the  pulmonary  laminEB,  poison  in  tie  first  case,  and  to  guard  against 

and  the  blood  is  probably  effused  into  the  parts  prostration  in  the  other;  other  caustics  and 

Burronnding  these  sacs  or  Inngs.    The  intestine  stimulaats  are  used,  and  embrocationa  of  va- 

is  straight  and  naiTow,  with  the  anal  opening  rioua  kinds  of  oil, 

on  the  penultimate  caudal  segment;  the  liver  SCOT,  Ek«inaii>,  an  English  author,  died 
is  very  large,  and  salivary  glands  distinct;  the  in  1699.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  although 
urinary  organs  are  ramiiied  tubes  opening  into  he  never  tool;  a  degree,  and  passed  the  greater 
the  cloaca ;  the  reproductive  organs  are  double,  part  of  hia  life  on  his  paternal  estate  near  Sraeeth 
at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  seses  dis-  in  Kent,  His  "  Disooverie  of  "Witchcraft"  (1584), 
tiuct ;  the  2  ventral  nervous  cords  proceeding  in  which  he  combats  the  popular  opinion  that 
from  the  head  form  8  ganglia,  the  last  4  belong-  the  devil  ]ias  power  of  controlling  the  course  of 
ing  to  the  tail.  Scorpions  are  carnivorous,  nature,  and  exposes  many  of  the  tricks  of  con- 
feeding  on  insects  which  they  hold  by  their  jurers,  was  assailed  with  vehemence  from  va- 
palpj,  sting  to  death,  and  then  suck  the  blood;  riouaqnartcrs,  and  burned  by  the  oommon  hang- 
tliey  are  generally  found  in  dark  places  in  warm  man.  James  L  wrote  hia  "  Demonologie,"  he 
climates,  and  in  some  tropical  parts  of  the  old  informs  ua,  ' '  chiefly  againat  the  damnable  opin- 
world  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  constant  ions  of  Wiorua  and  Scot,  the  latter  of  whom  is 
source  of  terror  to  the  natives,  even  rendering  not  afjiamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can 
whole  districts  uninhabitable ;  they  live  on  the  be  such  a  thing  aa  witchcraft."  Soot's  work 
ground,  concealing  themselves  under  stones,  in  nevertheless  passed  through  Seditions,  and  was 
ruins,  in  the  interior  of  houses,  and  even  in  translated  into  French  and  German,  It  ianow 
beda ;  they  run  very  faat,  keeping  the  tail  ele-  exceedingly  rare.  Scot  was  fond  of  gardening, 
vated  and  ready  to  strike  in  any  direction,  ei-  and  in  1678  published  a  "Perfect  Platform  of 
ther  on  the  offensive  or  defensive ;  the  females  a  Hop  Garden."  Hallam  calls  him  "  a  solid  and 
are  larger  and  less  numerous  than  the  males,  learned  person,  beyond  almost  all  the  Engheh 
Under  certain  circumstances  they  kill  and  de-  of  that  age." 
vour  their  own  progeny  5  they  renew  their  SOOTER.  See  Duoc. 
skin  several  times,  and  can  Jive  very  long  with-  SOOTLASD,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  bordering 
out  food ;  gestation  ia  said  to  continue  nearly  on  Iowa,  and  intersected  by  the  Wyaconda, 
a  year,  the  young  being  born  alive  and  in  sue-  ITorth  Fabius,  and  Middle  Fabius  rivers ;  area, 
cession.  Thescorpionhaaheenknownfromthe  460  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  8,878,  of  whom  183 
earliest  antiquity,  as  its  place  in  the  ancient  zo-  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mostlyprairie,  and 
diac  proves ;  it  waa  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
Selk  in  the  Egyptian  mythology,  and  Anubis  336,870  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,461  of 
is  often  represented  aa  facing  it  as  if  to  destroy  wheat,  40,845  of  oats,  and  53,375  lbs.  of  butter, 
its  influence ;  Pliny  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Capital,  Memphis. 

fabled  powers  of  this  animal.— The  8.  Mm--  SCOTLAKD,  the  IT.  part  of  the  ialand  of 

pmvs  (Linn.),  of  aonthera  Europe,  is  about  an  Great  Eritjiin,  and  one  of  the  3  kingdoms  of 

inch  long,  of  a  brown  color,  with  the  feet  and  the  Britiah  empire  in  Europe.     It  consiats  of  a 

end  of  tall  yellowish,  and  the  palpi  angular  and  mainland  and  several  groups  of  islands  on  the 

heart-shaped;  the  female  produces  her  young  W.  and  "W".  coasts,  and  is  bounded  "S.  and  E. 

alive  in  succession,  carrying  them  on  her  back  by  the  North  sea,  8.  by  England,  from  which 

for  a  few  days  and  protecting  them  for  about  a  it  ia  partly  separated  by  the  river  Tweed,  and 

month;  it  has  8  eyes,  and  9teeth  intbe  comb;  "W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  mainland  es- 

its  Bting  is  productive  of  no  serious  conaequen-  tends  from  lat.  64°  38'  to  68°  41'  IT.,  and  from 

ces.    The  reddiah  scorpion  (S.  occitanug,  Lafr.)  long.  1°  45'  to  6°  14'  T.    The  extreme  K  point 

is  a  little  larger,  of  a  yellowish  red  color,  with  of  Qie  islands  ia  Dnst,  in  the  Shetland  group, 

the  tail  a  litfle  longer  than  the  body  with  raised  lat.  60°  60',  and  theur  most  westerly  point 

and  finely  notched  lines ;  there  are  8  eyes,  and  8t.  KUda,  in  the  Hebrides,  long.  8°  35'.    The 

more  than  30  teeth  in  the  comb ;  it  is  found  in  greatest  length  of  the  mainland,  from  Dunnet 

Spain  and  in  K  Africa,  but  not  with  the  pre-  Head  in  the  N.  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the 

ceding  species ;  its  sting  ia  more  to  be  feai-ed,  8.,  is  about  380  m. ;  and  its  greatest  breadth, 

and  may  be  daageroua  to  persons  of  weak  con-  from  Buohanness  in  the  E.  to  Ai'dnamnrchan 

stitution.    The  black  scorpion  (5.  afer,  Linn.)  point  in  the  W.,  about  160  m.    The  sea  coast 

is  blackish  brown,  with  the  daws  rough  and  a  ia  extremely  irregular,  and  so  frequently  and  so 

little  hwry  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  corslet  deeply  indented  that  its  total  extent  is  estimated 

strongly  emar^nated ;  there  are  8  eyea,  and  18  at  3,000  m.    By  these  indentations  the  breadth 

teeth  in  the  comb.    It  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  of  the  mainland  is  in  some  places  greatly  re- 

the  East  Indies,  and  attains  a  length  of  5  or  duced,  the  distance  between  AUoa  on  the  E. 

6  inches ;  the  sting  is  much  dreaded,  and  is  co^t  and  Dumbarton  on  the  W.  being  only  33 
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m.,  sml  between  Locli  Broom  on  tho  W.  and 
the  Dornocli  frith  on  the  E.  only  24  m.  On  the 
I^.  are  tlie  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  to- 
gether constitnting  a  county  (inoluding  Fair  isl- 
and, lying  between  tliem),  and  each  group  con- 
taining a  population  of  about  81,000.  On  the 
W,  are  the  Hebrides  or  Western  islands,  divided 
into  the  outer  and  inner  groups,  ■witll  a  total 
population  of  abont  117,000.  (See  Ekbbidks, 
OsEajBTlsLAHiis,  and  Shetlahd  Islands.)  The 
island  of  Stroma  lies  between  the  Orkaeja  and 
tho  mainland.  On  the  E.  coast  are  May,  Inoh- 
keith,  and  Inchoohn  islands,  in  the  Mth  of 
Forth,  and  Inchcape  or  the  Bell  Eock,  off  the 
frith  of  Tay.— The  mainland  of  Scotland  is 
geographie^y  divided  into  two  distinct  re- 
gions, the  highlands  N.  of  the  Grampian  mona- 
tains,  and  the  lowlands  S.  of  that  range.  Polite 
ically,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  83  counties, 
of  which  33  are  southern,  10  central,  and  10 
northern.  The  central  counties  are  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  and  the  grand  canal  which  connects 
them,  and  from  the  northern  by  the  Grampian 
mountains,  -Tlie  population  of  these  counties 
in  1851  and  their  sMre  towns  are  ^ven  in  tiio 
following  table: 


ConDlin. 

P.p,mJH1 

Sbi«  l=*.n.. 

EdlnlmithorMiaiotlilan 

259  4S5 

EainbureK 

Had[iingWilorE»BtLotlii»D 

aes-bs 

HaddiiwtoD. 

Betwi^S 

Sfl,287 

CrBCdla^- 

Fc^bursli 

JedtnrEi. 

JR128 

Kukcodhright 

Kirkcudbt^t 

Wigton 

■Wfgton. 

AjT 

101  UBl 

Eenftew 

Luisrk 

B30169 

taniirk. 

Uulltbgow  or  West  LoUiifm 

Feebles 

Selilifc 

Bsltirk 

FiK 

16S,54G 

Cupar 

Kinross 

Kloro^ 

Bt.rlin™  '"' 

fiiSSl 

4^11]" 

mthesiy 

86293 

P^^ 

igseao 

1012)^ 

i£L 

KmcBHllne 

3*598 

HOCTHEEJI 

Aberdeen 

si2m 

64,111 

BMtt 

EfitLn  or  Moray 

B?M9 

Elgin. 

Nairn. 

loT^ess 

9MM 

loAemess. 

E0B3                                                  1 

(Dingwall. 

Ctomartj                           1 

(  Cromarty 

DorQoob 

C°llbn,5^ 

Wick 

Orl^neysnaShetlsna 

62,638 

Kirkwall,  I^nrlok. 

The  total  area  is  ul,334  sq  m ,  of  which  the 
island's  comprise  about  5,000  The  population 
has  been  steadily  increasing  for  more  than  a 
century,  chiefly  by  natural  growth,  the  acces- 
sions from  abroad  being  very  few.  In  1700  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  1,000,- 
OOO;  in  1755,  at  1,365,000.  The  first  govern- 
ment census  was  in  1801,  and  the  result  was 
1,608,430  inhabitants.  By  the  successiFe  cen- 
suses at  intervals  of  10  years  it  was  found  that 
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the  populalJon  increased  in  each  decade  from 
10  to  18  per  cent.  The  enumeration  of  1811 
gave  1,805,864;  of  1821,  2,091,521;  of  1831, 
2,364,386;  of  1841,  3,620,184;  of  1851,  3,888,- 
742;  and  of  1861,  3,061,251,  in  which  year 
there  were  lilt  females  to  100  males.  Scot- 
land contains  335  cities  and  towns,  of  which  83 
are  royal  and  municipal  bui^hs.  Edinbui^li  ia 
the  metropolis  and  the  seat  of  the  chief  courts, 
but  Glasgow  is  the  largest  city.  Beside  these 
the  following  places,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  populousness,  had  each  in  1851  upward 
of  10,000  inhabitants :  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Taie- 
ley,  Greenock,  Leith,  Perth,  KUmamoek,  Ayr, 
Arbroath,  Montrose,  Airdrie,  Dunfermline, 
Dmnfries,  Stirling,  and  Kirkcaldy.  The  king- 
dom contains  about  900  parishes. — Geologicdly 
Scotland  is  divided  into  3  distinct  regions;  1. 
The  southern  or  older  palteozoio,  wliieh  in- 
cludes the  region  between  the  eouthem  boun- 
dary and  a  line  running  E.  N.  E.  from  Girvaa 
on  the  frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Sicear  point  on  the 
E.  coast.  It  consists  chiefly  of  lower  silurian 
strata,  which  haye  beea  forced  up  in  varions 
anticlinalB  and  convolutions,  and  broken  through 
in  several  places  by  feldspar  porphyries,  trap 
rocks,  granite,  and  syenite.  The  mountain 
range  called  the  southern  highlands,  which 
crosses  the  island  from  St.  Abb's  Head  on  the 
Noi-tli  sea  to  Loch  Eyan,  ia  formed  by  these 
strata.  These  mountdns  seldom  rise  above 
3,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  summit  by 
^ass  or  moss.  On  the  English  border  are  the 
Cheviots,  o  group  consistmg  of  feldspai'  por- 
phyry and  trap  rocks.  The  principal  valley  of 
this  region  is  that  of  the  Tweed,  which  em- 
braces some  very  fertile  land.  West  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tweed  are  the  ■vales  of  the  Liddel, 
Esk,  and  Annan,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  peat  bogs,  the  site  of  ancient  forests,  which 
have  recenUy  been  in  gi'eat  part  drained  and 
cultivated.  3.  The  central  or  newer  palEeozoio 
region  embraces  the  basins  of  the  friths  of 
Clyde,  Forth,  and  Tay,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  6,000  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  the  devonian 
or  old  red  sandstone  and  the  carboniferous 
formations,  with  the  surface  estensively  cover- 
ed by  trap  rocks.  The  coal  measures  are 
largely  productive  in  rich  beds  of  bituminous 
coal,  in  iron  ores,  and  fire  clay.  Much  of  the 
coal  is  of  the  cannel  character,  and  is  largely 
exported  for  gas  works  and  domesUe  consump- 
tion in  other  countries.  The  Boghead  cannel 
is  especially  famous  for  its  valuaMe  jiroperties 
in  producing  gas  and  coal  oil.  The  iron  ores 
are  worked  upon  an  immense  scale,  especially 
the  vfli-iety  known  as  the  black  band ;  and  the 
product  of  the  blast  flirn  aces  of  this  region  has 
long  been  exported  ia  lai-ge  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  weD  known  by  the 
name  of  Scotch  pig.  South  of  the  Forth  are 
the  Pentland  hills,  and  north  of  it  the  EU- 
patrick,  Oampsie,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  hills,  a 
range  of  trap  rocks.  Among  the  remarkable 
isolated  trap  hills  in  this  district  are  Artlmr's 
Beat  and  the  Lomond  hills,  and  the  rocks  on 
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wMch  are  built  tlie  castles  of  Edinbargb,  toiil,  4,246;  Oaimgorm,  4,090;  Ben  Avon, 
Stirling,  and  Dambarton.  3.  Tbe  nortborn  3,826;  Ben-y-Gloo,  3,690;  8cMehallion,3,6S4; 
division,  or  the  re^on  of  the  crjataHine  and  and  Ben  Lomond,  3,190.  Ben  Nevis,  N.  of 
laetamorpbio  rocks,  comprises  the  whole  the  W.  extremity  of  tie  Grampians,  and  some- 
of  Scotland  N.  and  "W.  of  tbe  central  diyi-  times  reckoned  aa  belonging  to  them,  is  4,406 
sion,  or  beyond  a  line  drawn  from,  the  frith  feet  high.  8.  Tbe  Ocbil  and  Sidlaw  range  ia 
of  Clyde  oa  the  S.  W.  to  Stonehaven  on  the  separated  from  the  Grampians  by  the  valley 
opposite  coast.  This  region  has  an  area  of  of  Strathniore,  and  consists  of  3  small  ohaina 
19,000  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  highlands,  which  extend  from  Jorfarahu-e  to  Stiriing- 
Ita  southern  boundary  is  a  narrow  zone  of  clay  shire,  and  form  the  N.  watershed  of  the  basing 
slate,  whioli  is  estensively  quarried  for  roofing  of  the  rivers  Tay,  Tortb,  and  Clyde.  The  Sid- 
slates.  North  of  this  ia  an  irregular  band  of  law  billa  extend  from  the  river  Dean  to  Perth 
mica  slate,  which  commences  in  the  peninsula  on  the  Tay.  Their  highest  summit,  tbe  bUl  of 
called  the  Mull  of  Cantjre,  and  extends  in  a  Sidlaw,  is  1,400  feet  high.  The  Ochils,  be- 
H".  E.  direction  to  the  E.  coast.  Beyond  this  tween  Stirling  and  the  frith  of  Tay,  attwn  an 
is  an  extensive  formation  of  gneiss  covering  elevationof  3,300  feet,  and  the  Oampsie  Fells  ia 
abottt  11,000  sc[.  m.  This  is  throughont  broken  Sth-lingshire  are  1,500  feet  hi^h,  4,  The  Lara- 
by  granite,  sometimes  in  small  veins  and  in  mermoor  and  Pentland  range  is  separated  fi-om 
other  places  in  huge  mountain  masses,  form-  tho  third  range  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  forma 
ing  some  of  the  highest  summita  in  Scotland,  the  8.  boundary  of  the  Forth  basin.  This  range 
Among  the  other  igneous  rooks  of  this  region,  consists  of  the  Laramermoor  hills  between  Had- 
the  moat  important  ia  porphyry,  wMch  forms  dington  and  Berwick,  with  an  elevation  of  1,SOO 
the  mountains  of  Glencoe  and  the  summit  of  feet ;  tbe  Moorfoot  hills,  a  western  continna- 
Ben  tTevis,  the  highest  point  of  the  British  isl-  tion  of  tho  Lammermoors ;  the  Pentland  hil^ 
ands.  Nest  on  the  "W,  coast  ia  the  red  sand-  in  Midlothian,  1,8T8  feet  high ;  and  lastly  Tinto 
atone  formation,  with  the  superposed  quartzite  hill  in  Lanarkshire,  2,316  feet  high,  5.  The 
and  limestone,  constituting  a  series  of  lofty  Cheviot  and  Lowther  range,  or  the  southern 
monntains,  of  which  the  principal  peaks  are  highlands,  extends  from  the  English  border  to 
abont  3,000  feet  in  height.  The  fl,  and  E.  ex-  Loch  Eyan,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
tremity  of  the  mainland  is  mostly  covered  by  Clyde  and  tbe  Tweed  on  the  N,  from  those  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  or  devonian  formation,  the  Solway  and  tho  Tyne  on  the  S.  The  bigh- 
which  spreads  N,  over  the  Orkneys  and  part  est  summits  of  this  range  are  Broadlaw,  3,741 
of  Shetland.  On  the  H".  E.  coast  are  newer  feet;  Cheviot  peak,  3,684;  Hart  Fell,  2,935; 
secondary  deposits  of  limited  extent,  the  most  and  Lovrther  hiU,  2,530.  The  glens  or  deep 
important  of  which  are  patches  of  lias  and  and  rocky  valleys  among  the  Scottish  moun- 
oolite  in  Aberdeenshire,  Elgin,  Cromarty,  and  tiuns  are  famous  for  the  wild  beauty  and  gran- 
Sutherland,  and  greensand  and  chalk  flints  in  deur  of  their  scenery.  Chief  among  them  is 
Aberdeenshire,  iLiaa  and  oolite  beds  are  wide-  Glenmore,  the  "  great  glen,"  which  extends 
ly  diffused  on.  the  W.  coast  and  around  the  in  a  straight  line  60  m.  from  Loch  Eil  on  the 
shores  of  some  of  tbe  islands.  In  the  islands  W.  coast  to  Beaulj  frith  oa  the  E.  It  con- 
of  8kye,  MnU,  and  Morven,  and  in  Lorn  on  tho  tains  8  long  lochs  or  lakes,  whose  aggregate 
mainland,  these  beds  are  covered  by  trap  rock,  length  is  37  m. — Tbe  rivers  of  Scotland  are 
sbowingthatforalongperiod  this  part  of  Soot-  comprised  in  8  principal  basins,  which  are 
land  was  subject  to  voloanio  action, — Scotland  those  of  the  Tweed,  the  Fori>h,  the  Tay,  the 
ia  ao  mountainoua  that  there  is  scarcely  any  Dee  and  Don,  tho  Nesa  and  Moray  baain,  tho 
part  of  the  country  in  which  mountain  ranges  Linnhs  basin,  tbe  Clyde,  and  tho  Solway  ba- 
are  not  visible  in  some  direction.  There  are  5  ain.  The  first  6  dischai^  their  waters  into 
principal  chains  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  North  sea,  and  the  remaining  3  into  the 
and  having  a  general  direction  from  N.  E.  to  Aflantie.  The  largest  rivers  are  the  Tay, 
8.  W.  1.  The  northern  highlands  commence  Clyde,  Forth,  Tweed,  South  Esk,  and  Dee, 
in  detached  groups  at  the  southern  border  of  They  are  not  navigable  by  large  vessels  for 
Caithness,  and  cover  a  large  poriiion  of  the  any  considerable  distance  above  their  estu- 
counties  of  Sutherland,  Eoaa,  and  Inverness,  aries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Clyde,  which 
They  separate  the  streams  which  flow  into  tho  for  about  13  m.  has  been  rendered  navigable 
Atlantic  from  those  that  reach  the  North  sea  by  artificial  deepening  and  embankment.  The 
through  the  Moray  frith.  The  principal  snm-  Scottish  rivers  however  are  v^uable  to  com- 
mits are  Ben  Attow,  4,000  feet;  Ben  Wyvis,  morce  by  their  fisheries,  which  supply  the 
3,730;  Ben  Dearg,  3,550;  Ben  More,  8,330;  chief  cities  of  Great  Britain  with  sfdmon. 
Ben  Oliberioh,  3,165  ;  and  Morven,  3,334,  3.  Several  of  the  smaller  streams,  aa  the  Teviot, 
The  Grampians,  extending  from  Loch  Awe  on  Gala,  Ettriok,  Yarrow,  Doon,  Ayr,  Carron, 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  near  Stonehaven  and  Ah-  and  Leven,  are  famous  in  poetry  and  romance, 
erdeen  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  with  their  The  lakes  of  Scotland  (or  lochs,  as  they  are 
ramifications,  form,  ia  geaeral,  the  boundary  called  in  the  Scottish  dialect)  are  numerous, 
between  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  with  a  and  are  mostly  situated  in  the  glens  of  tbe 
height  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  princi-  highlands.  They  are  generally  of  a  length  al- 
pal  summita  are  Ben  Macdui,  4,395  feet;  Cairn-  together  disproportioned  to  their  breadth,  and 
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the  sceaory  around  them  is  celebrated    for  into  two  groat  and  distinct  stocks,  differing 

grandeur  and  beauty.    The  following  is  a  list  from  eaot  otlier  in  language,  manntrs,  and 

of  some  of  the  most  noted,  arranged  in  the  dress,  vin.:  thehigLlandersand  thelowlanders. 

order  of  their  size,  and  with  the  number  of  the  former  living  in  the  mountainous  north  and 

square  miles  embraced  in  the  area  of  each:  the  ]atter  in  the  south.    The  highlanders  wear 

Lomond,  45 ;  Ness,  80 ;  Awe,  30 ;  Shin,  25  ;  a  short  eoat,  a  vest,  and  a  kUt  or  philabeg,  a 

Maree,  24;  Tay,  90;   Archaig,  18;  Shiel,  16;  tindof  petticoat  reaching  scarcely  to  the  knees, 

Loohy,  16;  Laggan,  13;  Morrer,  13;  Fannich,  which  are  left  entirely  uncovered,  the  lower 

10 ;  Erioht,  10 ;  Naver,  9 ;  Earn,  0 ;  Leven,  1 ;  parts  of  the  legs  being  covered  with  short  hose. 

Ken,  6 ;  and  Katrine,  5.    A  still  more  charao-  These  garments  are  nsnally  made  of  tartan,  a 

teriatio  feature  of  the  country  is  formed  by  the  kind  of  checkered  stuff  of  varions  colors.     On 

sea  lochs,  or  friths  as  they  are  called,  deep  ia-  the  head  is  worn  a  bonnet  somewhat  reseiu- 

lets  which  indent  the  ooaat.    The  most  esten-  bling  a  hat  without  a  rim.    Sometimes  the 

sive  of  these  on  the  E.  coast  is  the  Moray  frith,  plaid,  a  large  piece  of  tartan,  is  worn  aronnd 

N.  of  which  is  Cromarty  frith,  celebrated  for  the  body  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  toga. 

its  beauty  and  for  its  excellence  as  a  harbor  of  The  language  of  the  highlanders  is  the  Erse 

refuge  from  stonns.    On  the  H".  coast  is  Loch  or  Gaelic,  a  Celtic  dialect  bearing  no  analogy 

Eriboll,  also  a  good  harbor,  and  ontheW.  coast  to  the  English,    (See  Ebsb.)    Both  the  pecu- 

the  two  lochs  Broom,  Loch  Ewe,  Loch  Torri-  liar  language  and  the  peculiar  costume  of  the 

don.  Loch  Carroll,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch   Sunart,  highlands  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  the 

30  m.  long,  and  Loch  Linnhe,  which  with  its  people  adopting  the  manners,  dress,  and  dialect 

branches  surpaases  in  extent  oil  we  have  yet  of  the  lowlands.    The  elans  or  tribes  into  which 

mentioned.      The  frith  of  Clyde  however  is  they  were  formerly  divided  have  also  ceased  to 

the  largest  and  moat  useftd  of  these  inlets,  of  have  any  legal  esistence,  and  the  hereditary 

which  we  have  enumerated  only  a  small  part,  chiefs  who  once  governed  them  with  almost 

— The  climate  of  Scotland  is  so  tempered  by  absolute  sway  have  no  longer  any  authority, 

the  influence  of  the  ocean  that,  notwitlistanding  The  highlanders  also,  who  were  at  no  very  re- 

tbe  high  northern  iatitnde  of  the  conntry,  the  mote  period  noted  for  their  warlike  and  preda- 

thermometer  rarely  falls  to  zero,  nor  does  it  tory  habits,  have  ceased  to  -carry  arms  about 

often  rise  above  80°  in  sumuier ;  the  mean  their  persons,  and  are  as  peaceable  and  orderly 

temperature  is  47°,    The  prevalent  winds  are  as  any  part  of  the  British  population.    They 

from  the  W.,  and  the  record  of  meteorological  are  BtUl  however  fond  of  a  military  life,  and 

observationsshows  that  during  more  Uian  two  enlist  in  great  numbers  in  the  British  army, 

thirds  of  the  year  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  of  which  they  form  some  of  the  most  diatin- 

from  N.  W.  or  S.  W.    These  winds  bring  with  giiiahed  regiments.    The  peculiar  language  of 

them  so  much  moisture,  that  in  some  places  the  lowland  Scots  closely  resembles  the  Eng- 

among  the  mountains  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  llsh,  though  some  regard  it  as  a  dialect  of  the 

nearly  100  inches,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  Scandinavian.    It  is  mixed  with  Anglo-Saxon 

country  it  is  only  34  inches. — The  flora  of  words  and  idioms,  and  with  a  few  French 

Scotland  does  not  differmaterially  from  that  of  terms  which  have  not  found  their  way  into 

England,  though  there  are  some  peculiar  plants  English,    This  dialect  prevails  not  only  in  the 

which  grow  only  in  certain  restricted  localities,  lowlands,  but  in  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shet- 

The  number  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  ia  landintheN.  The  lowlanders,  especially  those 

estimated  at  1,300.    Among  those  of  a  pecu-  of  the  towns,  do  not  differ  much  from  their 

liarly  Scottish  type  may  be  mentioned  tiie  Siiglish  fellow  subjects  in  appearance,  manners, 

globe  flower,  crowberry,  tvisntalia  Buropxa,  or  character,  and  the  two  nations  have  been 

primula  farinom,  halotciaa  Scotieum,  and  mer-  rapidly  assunilating  duriog  the  present  century. 

tensia  maritiraa.     There  are  ST  species  of  in-  Among  the  peasantry,  however,  many  traits  are 

digenous  land  quadrupeds,  among  them  the  preserved  of  a  character  essentially  Scotch, 

red,  fallow,  and  roe  deer,  the  hare,  rabbit,  fox,  They  are  marked  by  an  athletic,  bony  frame, 

badger,  otter,  wild  cat,  weasel,  and  hedgehog,  broad  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  a  hard,  weath- 

Bears  and  wolves  have  been  exterminated,  the  er-beaten  countenance.  In  disposition  they  are 

last  wolf  having  been  killed  in  1680.    A  few  grave,  serious,  and  reflecting ;  in  their  habits 

specimens  of  the  native  wild  cattle  (ho$  •urua)  ifrngal,  industrious,  and  persevering.    Honesty, 

are  p          ed   n  a  park  b  1  ng       to  the  duke  piety,  shrewdness,  caution,  and  general  good 

of  Ham  1    n     Oft    dsab    t30  peoies  have  sense  are  their  distinguirfiing  trats  of  charao- 

b        ntdnllffthmwtr  birds,  of  ter.    They  have  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind, 

wh  h  gr  at  n  mb       a     f    nl      the  coasts,  and  are  fond  of  religious  controversy.     They 

The  g  Id      ea  1     nh  b  t   tl    n   untains,  and  are  strongly  attached  to  their  country,  though 

th     ph  as  nt    ptarm    an    bla  k  ock,  grouse,  very  ready  to  quit  it  in  pursuit  of  fortune.    So 

a  d  pa  tndge  a  e  al   ndant     Pet  tiles  are  al-  people  have  shown  a  more  resolute  determina- 

n         nkn  wn      F  h  ah    nd  m  the  lakes,  tion  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 

a  d  adja    nt     as  and  a  g  eat  variety  Their  chief  vices  are  intemperance  and  unchas- 

t    h  11  h  h        an  am  ng  wh   h  is  a  mussel  tity,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 

f      d       the                   tan    g    n  some  cases  kingdom  being  in  some  recent  years  as  high  as 

t  1    ably  lar     pea  L  — The  p  ople  are  divided  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  several  of  the 
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agricultural  counties  it  reached  tie  enormoua  ural  grasses  occupy  the  soil,  affording  a  scanty 
proportion  of  17  per  cent.  Tliey  ai-e  celebrated  lierbage  for  sheep  or  cattle.  Much  caro  haa 
tor  their  taste  ia  music  and  poetry.  Wotwitt-  been  taken  and  great  skill  shown  in  improving 
standing  the  smallness  of  its  population,  Scot-  thebreedsofstockand  in  distributing  them  over 
land  has  produced  an  array  of  names  eminent  the  most  eligible  x«sture  lands.  The  blaek- 
in  literatnre  and  science  which  scarcely  any  faced  highland  sheep  ia  kept  in  the  wildest  and 
other  nation  can  surpass.  Among  the  poets  stormiest  mountain  region  of  the  north,  as  best 
may  be  mentioned  Drammond,  Eamsay,  Bums,  suited  to  withstand  the  climate.  The  Cheviot 
Thomson,  Beattie,  Scott,  Campbell,  Pollok,  breed  is  little  inferior  in  the  same  respect,  and 
Lockhart,  Montgomery,  Wilson,  Motherwell,  haa  been  largely  introduced  into  the  north, 
and  Aytouu ;  among  the  historians,  Buchanan,  These  animals  are  e^osed  to  great  hardships 
Burnet,  Hume,  Eohertaon,  Eussell,  Watson,  during  snow  storms,  and  usually  receive  no 
Mackintosh,  Alison,  and  Cai'lyle;  among  the  other  food  than  what  they  find  on  the  hills.  In 
philosophers,  Adam  Smith,  Eeid,  Kamea,  Stew-  1867  the  number  of  occupants  of  land  for  farm- 
art.  Brown,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton;  among  ing  purposes  in  Scotland  was  43,433,  and  the 
the  men  of  science,  Napier,  Ferguson,  Gregory,  number  of  aeres  under  a  rotation  was  8,55fl,573. 
Watt,  Playfair,  Maelaurin,  Leslie,  Sir  David  Theestimated  gross  amountofthe  principal  crops 
Brewster,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  inthe8ameyeai-was6,lS4,966bushelaofwheat, 
Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison ;  and  among  miacel-  6,564,430  of  barley,  82,750,763  of  oats,  1,087,- 
laneous  writers,  BoaweU,  Smollett,  Mackenzie,  760  of  beans  and  peas,  and  671,778  of  here,  a 
Blair,  McOrie,  Ohalmers,  Jeffrey,  and  Broug-  species  of  barley.  The  product  of  potatoes  was 
ham.  Bruce,  Park,  Olapperton,  Ross,  and  Liv-  480,468  tons,  and  of  turnips  6,690,109.  In  the 
ingstone  are  among  the  Scottish  travellers,  and  same  year  there  were  in  the  eountiy  185,409 
Munro,  Oullen,  Abercrombie,,Abemethy,  Wil-  horses,  of  which  161,418  were  employed  in 
liam  and  John  Hunter,  Liston,  Christison,  John  agriculture;  074,487  cattle,  of  which  303,913 
Bell,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Sir  James  Clark,  and  Sir  were  milch  cows ;  6,683,168  sheep,  and  146,354 
John  Forbes  among  Scottish  physicians  and  sur-  swine. — A  large  part  of  the  population  of  Seot- 
geons. — TheagricnltnreofScotlandhasatttuned  land  is  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines, 
to  a  high  pitch  of  escellence,  and  in  many  parts  There  are  upward  of  400  coal  mines  in  the 
of  the  country  is  conducted  with  a  still  and  en-  counties  of  Lanark,  Ayr,  life,  Clackmannan, 
ergy  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling, 
cUmate  is  in  many  respect*  unfavorable  to  agri-  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Dumfries,  Peebles,  and 
culture,  its  chief  defects  being  the  low  summer  Pci"th,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
temperature,  the  lateness  of  tiie  spring,  the  oc-  them  amounted  in  1858  to  82,000,  producing 
casional  prevalence  of  N.  E.  winds  and  foga,  8,926,249  tons  of  coal.  In  the  same  yeai-  the 
and  heavy  rain  in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  number  of  iron  works,  mostly  in  Lanark  and 
which  often  causes  great  damage  to  the  crops,  Ayr,  was  32,  with  177  furnaces,  producing  an- 
and  a  cold,  wet  harvest.  Still,  the  Lothians,  nnally  925,500  tons.  In  1859  there  were  9  lead 
the  carsesof  Stirling,  Ealkirk,  and  Gowrie,th6  mines,  yielding  1,586  tons  of  lead  and  4,882 
Merse,  Clydesdale,  and  Stratheam,  large  por-  ounces  of  silver. — The  fisheries  constitute  a  very 
tiona  of  Fifeshire,  Strathmore,  Annaudale,  important  branch  of  Scottish  industry.  Before 
Nithadale,  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  of  the  low  the  esport  of  sahnon  to  England  grew  to  be 
grounds  along  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  friths,  considerable,  it  was  so  common  that  in  some 
are  so  well  tilled  and  prodaotive  that  they  bear  parts  of  the  country  domestic  servants  were 
comparison  with  the  best.iands  in  England,  accustomed  to  stipi^ato  that  they  should  not 
The  whole  system  of  cultivation  in  them  is  gen-  be  compelled  to  eiit  it  more  than  2  or  3  times  a 
erally  of  a  very  perfect  charactor.  The  grain  weet.  The  fishery  is  now  chiefly  in  the  Tweed, 
is  usually  sown  by  the  drill,  and  much  of  the  Forth,  Tay,  Dee,  Don,  Findhom,  Spey,  Neas, 
crop  is  reaped  and  all  of  it  threshed  by  ma-  and  other  rivers  on  the  E.  coast.  The  herring 
chinery.  In  the  rich  and  level  plains  of  the  fishery  has  long  been  carried  on  with  success 
■  Lothians  and  Stirlingshire,  where  the  climate  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Scotoh  herrings  are 
is  comparatively  dry,  the  land  is  worth  more  considered  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
in  crop  than  as  pasture,  and  the  following  is  In  1857  the  total  product  of  this  fishery  was 
the  common  rotation  of  crops:  1,  oats;  2,  666,934  barrels,  of  which  580,813  were  cured, 
beans  or  potatoes ;  3,  wheat ;  4,  turnips ;  5,  and  307,276  barrels  exported  to  the  continent, 
wheat  or  barley;  6,  gi-ass.  In  these  districts  In  the  same  year  the  cod  and  Hag  fisheries 
guano  and  other  light  manures  are  liberally  ap-  yielded  167,706  cwt.  and  4,393  barrels,  of  which 
plied  to  the  crops.  In  the  higher  and  more  34,310  cwt.  were  exported.  The  herring,  cod, 
moist  districts  a  different  system  prevails ;  the  and  ling  fisheries  in  1857  employed  11,858 
land  lies  longer  under  pasture,  the  following  boats,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  82,175. 
beii^  the  rotation  of  a  6  years'  courae :  1,  oats ;  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  these 
2,  turnips;  3,  oats  or  barley;  4, 5,  and  6,  grass,  fisheries  was  90,643.  The  value  of  the  boats 
Rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to  employed  was  £365,569,  of  the  nets  £373,963, 
a  large  extent  in  these  districts,  as  the  most  and  of  the  lines  £68,183;  total,  £702,715. — 
profitable  way  of  consuming  the  grass  and  The  linen  manufacture  was  the  earliest  and 
green  crops.    In  the  mountains,  heaths  and  uat-  until  lately  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
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rQanufacturing  indastry  of  Scotland.  Its  prin-  foreign  porta,  391  (45  foreign),  tonnage  138,058; 
eipal  seata  are  Dundee,  Kirkcaldy,  Arbroath,  cleared,  434  (80  foreign),  tflnnage  130,715. 
Forfar,  Montrose,  Aberdeen,  and  Dunfermline,  Though  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  surface 
In  1856  there  Were  IflS  factories,  2T8,804  spin-  is  i>ecnliarly  unfavorable  to  internal  communi- 
dles,  and  4,011  power  looms.  The  hands  em-  cation,  Scotland  is  well  supplied  with  roads, 
ployed  numbered  81,TS2,  of  whom  8,331  were  canals,  and  railroads.  Her  turnpike  roads,  of 
males  and  23,3S1  females.  In  recent  years  the  which  there  are  about  7,000  miles  open,  are 
cotton  ntacnfacture  has  ezcelled  that  of  linen  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  greatest 
in  extent  and  valne.'  Its  principal  seats  are  in  of  her  canals  is  the  Caledonian,  which  affords 
the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  and  it  all  a  passage  for  ships  from  the  North  sea  to  the 
centres  in  or  is  dependent  upon  the  city  of  Atlantic  ooeau.  (See  Caledoniah  Oasal.) 
Glasgow.  In  185T  there  were  152  cotton  fac-  Another  great  canal  connects  the  opposite 
tories,with3,041,139  spindles  and  21, 624 power  coasts  of  the  island,  and  extends  from  Glasgow 
looms,  employing  34,698  hands,  of  whom  7,609  to  Edinburgh  in  two  divisions;  the  first,  odled 
weremalesand  27,080  females.  The  woollen  the  rorthaadOlydocanal,  waafinishedinl790, 
manufacture,  though  less  considerable  than  and  is  36  m.  long;  the  second,  called  the  union 
either  the  linen  or  the  cotton,  is  more  widely  canal,  was  finished  in  1823,  and  js  31  m.  long, 
diffused,  being  carried  on  in  34  of  the  33  conn-  Paisley  canal,  from  Glasgow  through  Paisley 
ties.  The  cloth  made  is  chiefly  of  a  coarse  kind,  to  Johnstone,  is  11  m.  long;  Monkland  canal, 
and  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  are  hetween  Glasgow  and  Airdrie,  12  m. ;  Glen- 
Galashiels,  Hawick,  Paisley,  Bannockbarn,  Stir-  kens  canal,  from  the  month  of  the  Dee  through 
ling,  Kilmarnock,  Jedburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  In  Loch  Ken  to  Dairy,  36  m.  The  first  railroad 
isee  there  were  203  factories,  with  293,363  in  Scotland  was  opened  in  1810  between  Kil- 
spindlesand800powerlooms,6mpioyiBg  10,175  marnock  and  Troon,  a  distance  of  10  m.  In 
hands,  of  whom  5,179  were  males  and  4,996  fe-  Jan.  1859,  there  were  30  main  lines  with  1,342 
males.  A  manufecture  of  silk,  emjJoying  887  m.  open  for  passage,  and  several  hundred  miles 
persona  in  1866,  is  carried  on  at  Pafeley  and  in  process  of  construction,  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
Glasgow,  in  which  cities  there  are  6  factories  gow  are  the  centres  from  which  they  mostly 
with  80,244  spindles.  Whiskey  and  ale  aro  radiate.  Two  lines  connect  Glasgow  with  Car- 
made  in  enormous  quantities,  and  constitnte  lisle  and  the  west  of  England;  Edinburgh  sends 
the  favorite  beverage  of  the  people.  In  1860  one  line  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  tie  west 
there  were  167  licensed  distilleries,  and  the  ofEiigland;  two  lines  pursuing  different  routes 
quantity  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in  that  year  connect  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  most  of 
was  10,846,634  gallona,  and  in  1867  13,299,409  the  remaining  lines  connect  those  two  cities 
gallons.  In  1857  there  were  223  brewers  of  with  the  large  towns  on  the  E.  coast,  viz..  Stir- 
strong  beer,  11  brewers  of  table  beer,  23  retail  ling,  Perth,  Dundee,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose, 
brewers,  and  16  brewers  from  sugar.  The  Abei-deen,  and  Invemesa,  The  total  number 
malt  consumed  was  1,328,624  bushela.  Edin-  of  passengers  conveyed  in  1857  was  14,783,503 ; 
bureh  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  beer  mannfaoture.  the  receipts  from  passengers  were  £916,697, 
Paper  was  made  in  1857  to  the  amount  of  46,-  from  goods  £1,584,781,  total  £3,501,478.  The 
673,595  lbs.,  by  51  paper  mills,  and  the  mana-  average  cost  per  mile  of  the  Scottish  railroads, 
facture  is  now  rapidly  iucreasmg.  The  most  previous  to  1848,  was  f  28,225 ;  since  that  pe- 
important  manufactures  beside  those  already  riod  it  has  been  only  £7,243.  The  total  amount 
mentioned  are  leather,  soap,  earthenware,  of  money  raised  forrailroads  prior  to  1868was 
glass,  hardware,  bats,  and  combs.  Ship  build-  £33,668,115.— In  general  government  Scotland 
ing  is  extensively  carried  on  at  the  chief  ports,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  steamboats  of  iron  and  wood,  steam  en-  and  stands  on  the  aame  footing  with  Endand 
pnes,  and  every  other  kind  of  machinery,  are  except  in  regard  to  law  and  law  eonrts  and  the 
made  in  great  quantities,  especially  on  the  Clyde,  form  of  church  government,  upon  which  points 
—The  shipping  of  Scotland  on  Dec.  81, 1869,  espressstipnlationsexistintheartJcles  of  union 
comprised  1,174  sailing  vessels  nnder  60  tons  between  the  two  kingdoms.  To  the  imperial 
and  2,042  above  50  tens,  with  an  aggregate  parliament  the  Scottish  nobles  elect  of  their 
burden  of  571,432  tons;  steam  vessefi,  397,  own  number  16  peers  to  represent  them  in  the 
aggregate  burden  75,010  tons.  The  number  honsoof  lords.  Thecounties  send  30  members 
of  sailing  vesseJs  entered  coastwise  in  1859  was  to  the  house  of  commons,  one  for  each  county 
18,943  (IB  foreign),  tonnage  877,790;  steam  with  the  exception  that  Boss  and  Cromarty  are 
vessels  6,440,  tonnage  1,861,983,  The  number  conjoined  into  one  electoral  district,  as  are 
of  sailing  vessels  entered  from  the  colonies  in  Elgin  and  Naiwij  while  Kinross,  Clackmannan, 
1857  was  585  (35  foreign),  tonnage  348,868;  and  some  adjoining  portions  of  Perth  and  Stir- 
cleared  570,  tonnage  257,631.  The  number  of  ling,  form  also  anelectoral  district,  Thetowns 
steamers  entered  from  the  colonies  was  10,  which  are  parliamentary  burghs  send  in  the 
tonnage  3,436;  cleared  37,  tonnage  13,325.  aggregrnte  33  representntivcF,  At  the  head  of 
Sailing  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  in  the  judiciary  is  the  court  of  session,  which  is 
1857,  3,936  (1,357  British),  tonnage  650,320;  supreme  in  civil  matters,  and  consists  of  13 
cleared  for  foreign  ports,  4,951  (2,093  Britbh),  judges.  {See  EniKBtrEoH,  vo!.  vi.  p.  766.)  The 
tonnage  678,687.    Steam  vessels  entered  from  court  holds  two  terms  or  sessions  annually, 
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during  whicli  it  sits  5  days  in  the  weelt.    Tlie  Presbyterian  cburcli.    In  1851  the  eatablislied 

average  number  of  eases  annually  decided  is  eliurch  iiad    1,183    places  of  worsliip,  witli 

about  1,900.     The  court  of  justiciary,  which  ia  767,080  sitting;  the  Free  church  88!)  places, 

supreme  in  criminal  causes,  consists  of  5  of  the  with  495,336  sittings;  and  the  United  Preshy- 

judges  of  the  court  of  session.    The  high  conrt  terian  405  places,  with  388,100  sittings.    Other 

of  justiciary  sits  in  Edinburgh,  but  circuit  denominations  had  8S8  places  of  vforship,  with 

courts  ore  held  to  the  number  of  4  in  Glasgow  284,282  sittings.    The  most  numerous  of  these 

and  2  in  the  other  circuit  districts  annually,  were  the  Independents,  192  places,  76,842  sit- 

This  court  has  juriadictioo.  in  all  important  tings;   Episcopal,  134  places,  40,022  sittings; 

criminal  charges,  and  the  decisions  of  its  high  Roman  Oatholics,  117  pliicea,  52,766  sittings ; 

court  arc  without  appeal.    Its  presiding  ofBcer  Baptists,  119  places,  26,086  sittings;  and  Meth- 

is  the  pr^ident  of  &e  court  of  session,  who  odists,  82  places,  22,441  sittings.    There  were 

when  sitting  in  this  court  is  termed  the  lord  20  Kormon  places  of  worship  with  3,182  sit- 

justice-goneral.     Causes  are  tried  by  the  ver-  tings. — By  a  statute  passed  in  1695  it  was  en- 

dict  of  a  jury  of  15  persons,  who  are  not  re-  acted  "  that  there  be  a  school  founded  and  a 

quired  to  be  unanimous,  and  who,  when  the  schoolmaster  appointed  in  every  parish  by  ad- 

case  is  not  olear,  can  bring  in  a  verdict  of  "not  vice  of  the  presbyteries;  and  to  this  purpose 

proven,"  which  leaves  the  accused  liable  to  be  that  the  heritors  do  in  every  congregation  meet 

tried  again  for  the  same  offence  should  addi-  among  themselves  and  provide  a  commodious 

tional  evidence  be  found.     The  judges  of  this  house  for  a  school,  and  modify  a  stipend  to  the 

court  when  upon  circuit  possess  a  civil  jaria-  schoolmaster,  which  shall  not  be  under  100 

diction   by   way  of  appeal.     The  <juef  local  merks  (£5  lis.  1^5.),  nor  above  20O  merks 

courts  are  those  of  the  sheriffe,  of  which  there  (£11  3s.  2M.'),  to  be  paid  yearly  at  two  terms." 

is  one  in  each  county,  tlie  busineaa  of  the  court  This  was  tie  foundation  of  a  system  of  common 

bein^  conducted  before  an  officer  called  the  schools,  under  which  the  Scottish  people  in 

sheriff-substitute,  who  acts  for  a  sheriff-prinoi-  the  I8th  century  became  more  generally  edu- 

pal,  who  has  witiin  certain  limits  a  power  to  cated  than  any  other  in  Europe.    In  1803  the 

revise  his  proceedings,  while  there  are  certwn  salai-y  of  the  schoolmaster  was  raised  so  that  it 

acts  both  judicial  and  executive  which  must  be  should  not  be  less  than  £16  13s.  4d.  per  annum, 

performed  by  the  sheriff-principal.    Formerly  In  1826  it  was  again  raised  so  that  it  should 

there  was  a  sheriff-principal  to  each  county,  not  be  less  than  £26  13s.  3%d.    A  further  in- 

but  recently  the  counties  have  been  grouped  crease  was  made  in  1859,  dependent  somewhat 

into  districts,  and  one  sheriff-principal  serves  on  the  price  of  oatmeal.    El  addition  to  the 

for  all  the  counties  in  a  district.    The  sheriff's  salary  fised  by  law,  the  teachers  receive  fees 

court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  land  from  their  pupils,  commonly  however  not  av- 

rights  nor  of  personal  status,  as  marri^e  or  eraging  for  each  pupil  more  than  Bs.  a  year, 

legitimacy,  but  in  other  matters  of  civil  right  Beside  the  parish  schools  there  are  231  schools 

there  is  no  limit  in  pecuniary  value  to  the  maintained  by  the  "  Society  in  Scotland  for 

causes  that  may  come  before  it.    The  proceed-  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,"  at  an  an- 

ings  in  the  civil  department  of  this  court  are  nual  expense  of  about  £3,000.     Beside  the 

chiefly  conducted  in  written  pleadings.     The  schools  supported  by  the  established  churcii, 

sheriff  has  a  separate  court  for  the  recovery  of  there  are  617  maintained  by  the  Free  church, 

small  debts,  in  which  the  procedure  is  oral  and  and  a  number  by  the  Episcopal  church.    There 

summary.    In  the  criminal  department  of  the  are  also  throughout  the  country  a  large  num- 

sheriff's  court  only  those  cases  are  tried  that  her  of  private  schools  supported  by  the  parents 

are  not  deemed  of  sufScieut  importance  to  be  of  the  pupOs.     In  the  oiUes  and  larger  towns 

brought  beforethecourt  of  justiciary.   Finally,  there  are  grammar  or  high  schools  and  acade- 

the  magistrates  of  municipal  corporations  and  raies,  and  there  are  5  normal  schools  for  the 

justices  of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  king  trmning  of  teachers.    By  the  census  of  1851  it 

have  jurisdiction  both  in  civil  and  criminal  appeared  that  there  were  then  in  Scotland 

matters  in  a  Hmited  sphere.    In  many  particu-  5,242  day  schools,  of  which  3,349  were  publio 

lars  the  law  of  Scotland  differs  from  that  of  and  1,893  private.    The  number  of  pupils  at- 

England,  and  bears  much  affinity  in  theory  and  tending  the  public  schools  was  280,045  (161,754 

practice  to  the  systems  of  the  continent,  espe-  males  and  118,291  females) ;  attending  private 

eially  to  the  old  system  of  judicature  in  France,  schools,  88,472  (48,594  males  and  44,878  fe- 

on  which  it  was  modelled.— The  public  reve-  males) ;  total  number  of  pupils,  368,517,  or  one 

nue  of  Scotland  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  to  every  7.84  inhabitants.    The  total  income 

1858,  was  £7,300,000,  and  was  derived  from  of  the  schools,  so  far  as  returns  were  made, 

customs,  excise,  stamps,  land  and  assessed  taies,  was  £173,486,  of  which  £62,089  was  from 

property  and  income  tax,  and  the  post  office,  permanent    endowments,    £21,284   voluntary 

The  assessed  tases  comprise  duties  on  inhab-  contributions,  £6,643  grants  from  government, 

ited  houses,  servants,  carriages,  horses,  dogs,  £94,471  payments  l^  scholars,  and  £18,409 

game,  &c.,  for  the  support  and  relief  of  the  from  other  sources.    The  average  remuneration 

poor. — The  established  church  of  Scotland  is  of  the  male  teachers  was  £55,  of  the  female 

thePre3t!yterian,frora  which  there  are  two  se-  teachers  £21.      The   total    number  of  male 

ceding  bodies,  the  Free  church,  and  the  United  teachers  was  4,821,  of  whom  2,003  were  mas- 
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ters,  553  paid  monitors  and  pupil  teachers,  and  and  Clyde,  and  penetrated,  after  a  desperate 
1,365  unpaid  teachers.  The  total  nmnber  of  resistance  oa  tlio  part  of  tlie  natives,  to  the 
female  teachers  was  1,793,  of  whom  894  were  frith  of  Tay,  while  at  the  same  time  his  fleet 
miatresaes,  3il  pdd  monitors  and  pupil  teach-  espJoved  the  coasts,  and  probably  first  niada 
ers,  and  657  unpaid  teachers.  Of  adult  even-  certain  the  fact  that  Britain  was  an  island. 
ing  schools  at  the  same  period  there  were  438,  He  was  unable  howoTer  to  complete  the  con- 
with  9,500  male  and  3,571  female  pupils,  and  quest  of  the  country,  and  finally  withdrew  hia 
639  teachers,  of  whom  626  were  males  and  103  forces  behind  a  chain  of  forts  with  which  he 
females.  Of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  4,386  connected  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Sub- 
were  artisans,  3,397  factory  operatives,  691  aeqiienlly  several  other  attempts  were  made 
agrieultaral  laborers,  563  domestic  servants,  by  the  Romans  to  subdue  the  north  of  the  isl- 
349  weavers,  348  coal  and  iron  operatives,  387  and,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  that  of 
bleachers,  378  warehousemen,  385  miners,  the  emperor  Septimius  Beverus,  who  in  207 
and  166  clerks.  Thenumberof  Sunday  schools  led  an  espedition  as  far  as  the  Moray  frith, 
was  8,803,  with  393,549  pupils,  of  whom  185,-  where  he  made  a  po  -....--.>.. 
435  were  males  and  157,114  females,  and  who  observed  the  t 
35,411  teaohera.  Of  these  schools  1,095  be-  emperor  remained  i 
longed  to  the  ostabrished  church,  1,248  to  the  his  withdrawal  to  the  south  they  rose  again,  in 
Free  church,  and  558  to  the  United  Presbyte-  insurrection,  and  a  second  expedition  was  pre- 
rian  church.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  paring  to  march  for  their  subjugation  when 
the  country  231  mechanics'  and  literary  insti-  the  emperor  died  at  York  (Eboraomn)  in  311. 
tutions.  The  highei  seats  of  education  in  During  his  residence  in  Britain  Severus  recon- 
Scotland  are  the  universities  of  Edinburgh,  ati-ueted  a  wall  originally  bnilt  by  Hadrian  be- 
Glasgow  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's.  The  tween  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway;  and  on  the 
first  of  these  institutions  had  in  lS60  a  princi-  final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the  Komans  in 
pal  and  84  pTotesflor«  classified  under  the  4  446  they  repaired  this  rampart  and  that  be- 
faculties  of  arts  divmity  laws,  and  medicine,  tween  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Perth.  Prom 
The  number  of  students  was  1,494,  Yiz. :  in  this  period  for  several  centuries  the  predomi- 
arts,  647  divmitv  85  laws,  336 ;  medicine,  nant  race  of  Scotland  is  known  in  history  as 
496.  The  univeisity  ot  Glasgow  had  in  1860  Picts.  (See  Piots.)  Between  the  two  walls  in 
a  principal  and  23  profossors,  and  1,127  stu-  tbeprovinceof  Valentia  dwelt  B  tribes  who  had 
dents.  The  unn  ersity  of  Aberdeen  has  a  prin-  become  practically  Eomanized  and  civilized,  and 
cipai  and  31  professors,  and  in  1860  had  718  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eomans  formed  a 
students.  The  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  union  and  established  a  kingdom  which  was 
oldest  in  Scotland,  consists  of  a  chancellor,  called  Eegnvm  Cumhrense,  or  more  frequently 
rector,  2  principals^  and  12  professors,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde.  Of  this  king- 
1860  had  145  students.  The  periodical  press  dom  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  the 
of  Scotland  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its  famous  Arthur  Pendragon  was  the  sovereign, 
vigor  and  ability.  The  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  In  this  half-fabnlous  period  of  Scottish  history 
"  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,"  the  88  Pictish  kings  are  enumerated,  from  Drest, 
"North  British  Review,"  and  "Chambers's  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  451,  to  Bred, 
Journal,"  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  that  ape-  who  died  in  843.  The  most  important  event 
cies  of  literature ;  and  the  first  two  especially  of  this  Pictish  period  was  the  arrival  in  Scot- 
attained  in  the  first  half  of  this  centiiry  a  repu-  land  of  the  Sasons  in  449,  and  their  eventual 
tation  that  has  no  superior  of  its  kind.  As  a  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  lowlands,  where 
place  of  publication  Edinburgh  is  the  only  rival  one  of  their  leaders,  Edwin,  founded  the  pres- 
of  London  in  the  British  empire,  and  has  long  ent  capital,  Edinburgh  fEdwinsburgh).  About 
been  celebrated  for  its  issues  of  books.  The  508  Scotland  waa  also  invaded  by  the  Scots,  a 
number  of  periodicals  published  in  1868  in  that  Celtic  tribe  fi-om  Ireland,  who  settled  on  the 
city  was  20,  and  there  were  in  the  same  year  W.  coast  and  established  a  kingdom  beginning 
about  70  printing  offices  with  1,300  men  em-  with  the  reign  of  Fei^s,  one  of  their  chief^ 
ployed  in  them.— Scotland  was  known  to  the  and  continuing  under  a  series  of  kings,  of  whom 
Eomiins  by  the  name  of  Caledonia,  and  waa  little  is  known  till  the  accession  of  Kenneth 
inhabited  by  31  savage  tribes  of  shepherds  and  Macalpin  in  836,  uhder  whom  the  Scoto-Irish 
hunters,  who  were  polygamiats  and  idolaters,  or  Scotch  become  the  dominant  race  in  the 
their  religion  being  drnidical,  and  their  habits  country,  which  now  began  to  be  called  Soot- 
so  disorderly  that  the  Roman  writers  call  them  land  from  them.  During  the  reign  of  Kenneth 
robbers.  They  were  esoeedingly  brave  and  the  Piots  disappeared  as  a  people,  being  accord- 
hardy,  and  their  arms  were  short  spears,  dag-  ing  to  some  authors  massacred  by  the  ord^B 
gers,  and  shields.  Their  habitations  were  mis-  of  Kenneth,  but  according  to  a  more  probable 
erable  huts,  and  they  disdmned  the  use  of  theory  amalgamated  with  and  absorbed  by  the 
clothes.  To  their  Roman  invaders  they  offered  Scots,  The  most  important  event  of  the  Pict- 
a  fierce  and  obstinate  opposition.  In  the  reign  ish  period  was  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  in  the  latter  haif  of  Christianity  in  the  6th  century  by  St.  Columba 
the  Ist  century  of  our  era,  Julius  Agrieola  and  other  missionaries  from  Ireland.  In  866, 
led  a  Roman  army  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  second  of 
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the  sucoeaaors  of  Kenneti,  tiie  Danes,  led  by  itora  for  tlic  crown  appeared,  the  principal  of 
the  vikinas  or  sea  kings,  bagan  to  invade  Scot-  whom,  were  John  Bahol  and  Robert  Briice. 
land.  Their  incursions  toi  plunder  aud  con-  The  ambitions  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  had 
quest  contiuued  with  litUu  mtermi'^sion,  in  spito  designs  of  his  own  on  the  kingdom,  offered  or 
of  frequent  repulses,  till  1014,  when,  ailer  a  was  icTited  to  mediate  between  them,  for  which 
series  of  defeats  inflioted  on  them  by  King  purpose  a  conference  was  held  at  Norham  in 
Malcolm  II.,  ther  gave  up  the  contest.  Mean-  1291  between  the  English  monardi  and  the 
time  the  Scottiah  Kingdom  waa  gradually  en-  principal  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland.  Ed- 
larged  by  the  peaceful  anaeiation  of  Cumber-  ward  had  brought  the  whole  force  of  his  king- 
land  about  050,  by  the  conquest  of  Stratholyde  dom  in  arms,  and  before  giving  his  decision  re- 
about  9T0,  and  of  Lothian  fi-om  England  in  quired  the  Scottish  barons  to  swear  fealty  to 
lOie.  This  last  acquisition  waa  owing  to  the  Jiim  as  their  lord  paramount.  Overawed  by 
valor  and  energy  of  STalcohn  II.,  the  expeller  his  power,  hia  chim  woa  admitted  and  an  in- 
of  the  Danes,  who  after  a  vigorous  reign  was  strument  signed  acknowledging  the  English 
Buooeeded  In  10S3  by  his  grandson,  the  "gra-  king  as  feudal  superior  of  Scotland,  Edward 
clous  Duncan"  of  Shakespeare,  who  6  years  then  awarded  the  crown  to  Baliol,  and  by 
later  waa  assassinated  by  Macbeth  at  Bothgow-  studied  Insults  and  indignity  soon  goaded  his 
anan,  near  Elgin.  Macbeth  himself  was  de-  vassal  king  into  rebellion,  upon  which  Scot- 
feated  and  slain  in  1054,  after  a  vigorous  reign  land  waa  overrun  by  a  powerftil  Engllah  army, 
of  15  years.  A  civil  war  ensued,  which  termi-  Baliol  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  tower  of 
nated  in  the  elevation  of  Malcolm  III,  to  the  London,  and  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
throne  in  1057.  Daring  hia  reign  England  was  kingdom  captured.  At  this  juncture,  when  the 
conquered  by  the  Kormans,  and  Malcolm,  who  subjugation  of  Scotland  seemed  to  be  fully  ef- 
had  married  the  Sasoa  princess  Margaret,  the  fected,  and  nearly  all  the  great  nobles  had  sub- 
sister  of  Edgar  Atheliag,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  mitted  to  the  conqueror,  Sir  "WilHam  WaUaee 
line,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  England,  of  EUerahe  appeared  in  arms  for  the  indepen- 
Inretallation  William  invaded  Scotland  in  1073  deuce  of  his  country  at  the  head  of  a  small 
with  BO  powerful  a  force  that  Malcolm  aub-  band  of  followers,  and  continued  the  contest 
mitted  without  a  struggle,  and  performed  liom-  with  heroic  energy  for  several  years,  until  he 
age  to  William  aa  hia  feudal  superior,  for,  as  waa  at  length  betrayed  Into  the  hands  of  Ed- 
the  EngUsh  subsequently  alleged,  Jiis  whole  ward,  who  caused  him  to  be  cruelly  executed 
kingdom,  while  the  Scotch  maintained  that  the  at  London,  The  struggle  was  continued  by 
homage  was  rendered  only  for  the  12  manors  Eobert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  competitor  of 
which  Malcolm  hold  in  England,  The  question  Baiiol,  at  first  with  marked  ill  fortune,  but 
long  continued  to  be  a  source  of  dissension  be-  finally  with  distinguished  success,  culminating 
twoen  the  two  kingdoms.  It  led  to  a  war  be-  in  the  great  battle  of  Bannookburn,  June  35, 
tween  Malcolm  and  "William  Eufus,  in  which,  1314,  where  the  English  chivalry  were  utterly 
in  1093,  the  Scottish  king  waa  slmn  in  a  battle  routed  and  dispersed  by  a  much  inferior  force 
near  Alnwick  castle.  Of  his  successors  the  of  Scots.  The  war  however  continued  14  years 
most  conspicuous  were  Alexander  I.,  David  I.,  longer,  during  which  England  was  13  times  in- 
Malcolm  IV.,  William  the  Lion,  Alexander  II.,  vaded  and  scourged  with  Are  and  sword,  till 
and  Alexander  III.,  in  whose  reigns,  termlnat-  her  rulers  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
ing  in  1385,  Scotland  made  rapid  progress  in  independence  of  Scotland,  Bruce  died  in  1329. 
power  and  civilization.  The  reign  of  William  During  the  century  which  succeeded  the  sceptre 
the  Lion,  which  lasted  48  years,  from  1165  to  waa  swayed  by  three  kings,  one  of  whom,  Rob- 
1314,  was  memorable  for  his  capture  by  Henry  ert  II.,  was  the  son  of  the  steward  of  Scotland, 
IL  of  England,  and  his  disgraceful  treaty  with  whence  the  orl^n  of  the  name  of  the  royal 
that  monarch  in  1174,  by  which  he  regained  touseof  Stuart,of  which  he  was  the  first  sov- 
his  liberty  and  surrendered  the  independence  ei-eign,  Hia  successor,  Eobert  III.,  devolved 
of  Scotland,  agreeing  to  become  the  vassal  of  the  cai'es  of  government  upon  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  and  to  receive  English  garrisons  in  Edin-  the  duke  of  Rothesay,  who  quaiTelled  with  his 
burgh,  Stirling,  and  other  important  places,  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  waa  starved  to 
This  state  of  dependence  continued  15  years  till  death  by  order  of  that  powerfal  magnate.  The 
the  death  of  Henry,  when  hia  sacceasor,  Klch-  king's  second  son,  James,  on  his  voyage  to 
ard  Cceur  de  Lion,  anxious  to  obtain  money  for  Franco,  was  captured  by  the  English  and  car- 
hls  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  agreed  for  the  ried  a  prisoner  to  England,  where  he  was  de- 
Bura  of  10,000  marks  to  renounce  all  claim  on  taiued  for  19  years,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  part  of  the  English  crown  to  supremacy  which  the  government  of  Scotland  was  admln- 
ovor  Scotland.  WOliam  the  Lion  was  succeed-  istered  by  Albany  as  regent.  In  1434  the 
ed  by  hia  aon  Alexander  II,,  one  of  the  wisest  captive  prince  was  released,  and  returning  to 
and  most  vigorous  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  Scotland  began  under  the  title  of  James  I,  a 
whose  son  Alexander  in.,  dying  in  1285,  left  brief  reign  of  great  energy,  devoted  mainly  to 
'  the  crown  to  an  infent  daughter,  Margaret,  the  reducing  to  order  the  powerful  and  turbulent 
maiden  of  Norway.  On  her  voyage  from  Nor-  nobility,  whose  feuds  and  ambitions  had  for 
way  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  Mai^aret  nearly  a  century  kept  the  country  in  confusion, 
sickened  and  died  at  Orkney.  Various  compet-  He  made  many  great  reforms,  instituted  the 
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court  of  session  and  other  tribunals,  and  intro-  exile.  During  his  reign  Protestantism  made 
duced  law  aad  order  in  the  place  of  license  great  progress  in  Scotland,  though  severely 
and  turbulence.  His  career  was  cut  short  bj  persecuted  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  Catholic 
assassination  in  1437,  and  he  was  succeeded  primate.  In  IBiS  Jainea  became  involTed  in 
by  his  son  James  IT.,  a  boy  of  0  years,  during  war  with  Ecgland,  and  died  in  the  same  year 
whose  minority  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  the  mutinous  con- 
factions,  one  of  which  was  headed  by  the  earl  duct  of  the  nobles,  which  had  led  to  adisgrace- 
of  Douglas,  whose  immense  possessions  made  ful  defeat  of  his  army  at  Solway  Koss.  The 
him  the  most  powerful  baron  of  Scotland,  crowndesoended  to  hisonlychild,  adaughterS 
The  king  on  attmning  his  m^ority  assumed  days  old,  the  celebrated  and  nnfortnnate  Mary, 
the  reins  of  government  with  vigor  and  deei-  queen  of  Scots.  For  the  history  of  Scotland 
sion,  and  elfectnally  humbled  the  house  of  during  her  reign,  see  Mahi  Stuaet.  Mary 
Douglas,  ■whose  chief  he  stabbed  with  his  own  was  dtiven  into  esile  in  England  in  1568,  and 
hand  in  the  castle  of  Stirling  in  1451.  The  her  absence  left  her  natural  brother,  the  regent 
king  subsequently  took  part  in  the  dvil  wars  Murray,  master  of  the  kingdom.  Her  son  James 
of  England  on  the  side  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  YI.  had  been  crowned  king  in  166'?  while  yet 
accidentally  kiUed  while  besieging  Eoxbui^h  an  infant.  During  his  minority,after  Murray's 
in  1460.  His  son  James  HI.  was  then  a  boy  in  assassination  in  1570,  the  earls  of  Lennox,  Mar, 
his  8th  year,  and  during  his  minority  the  coun-  and  Morton  were  Buceessively  regents,  till  in 
try,  in  spite  of  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  1581  Morton  was  tried  and  executed  for  trea- 
was  comparatively  prosperous,  while  after  his  son,  and  the  king  took  the  government  into  his 
accession  ciril  war  raged  almcat  constantly  be-  own  hands.  During  all  this  period  the  king- 
tween  ttte  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  dom  was  distracted  by  civil  war,  which  had 
Albany,  who  asBumed  the  title  of  Alexander,  gradually  assumed  a  religious  character  from 
king  of  Scotland,  and  was  supported  by  the  the  contest  between  Catholicism  and  Protes- 
Douglases,  by  the  lord  of  the  Isles,  and  many  tantism  for  supremacy,  in  which  the  Protes- 
other  great  nobles.  Albany  was  finally  de-  tants  were  flnaJly  successful,  and  Presbytori- 
feated  and  slain  in  1483 ;  but  a  new  rebellion  anism  became  the  established  religion  of  Scot- 
broke  out  a  few  years  later,  the  chiefe  of  which  land.  James,  by  his  descent  from  Mai^aret 
arrayed  the  king's  son,  a  youth  of  17,  against  Tudor,  the  mother  of  James  V.,  was  the  heir 
his  fether,  and  the  latter  was  defeated  and  slain  to  the  English  crown  on  the  death  of  Queen 
at  Sauchie-burn  in  1488.  The  rebellious  son,  Elizabeth,  and  accordingly  in  1603  he  succeed- 
who  succeeded  under  the  title  of  James  IV.,  ed  to  the  throne  of  Engand.  This  event,  which 
proved  to  be  an  able  and  energetic  sovereign,  united  the  two  nations  under  one  head,  closed 
He  maintained  a  magnificent  court,  promoted  the  history  of  Scotland  as  a  separate  kingdom, 
the  civilization  of  the  country,  and  curbed  the  though  it  was  not  till  1707  that  the  countries 
power  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  great  highland  were  legislatively  united.  During  the  great 
chiefe,  the  most  considerable  of  whom,  the  civil  wars  of  ligland  in  the  17th  century 
lord  of  the  Ides,  having  rebelled,  was  jjrompt-  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  many  important 
ly  subdued  and  stripped  of  his  extensive  do-  events,  of  which  notices  will  be  found  in  the 
minions,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  article  Ehglabd.  Since  the  union  the  most 
In  1513  he  was  imprudently  led  by  French  in-  remarkable  occurrences  in  her  annals  are  the 
fluence,  which  had  long  been  very  great  in  two  rebellions  of  1716  and  VJiS,  the  object  of 
Scotland,  to  declare  war  agwnst  Henry  VIII.  which  was  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stu- 
of  England,  and  to  invade  that  kingdom  with  arts  to  the  throne. 

a  powerful  army.     He  was  met  by  the  earl  of  SOOTT,   the  name   of  10   counties  in   the 

Surrey  at  Slodder,  Sept.  9,  and  defeated  and  Dnited  States.    I.  A  S.  V.  co.  of  Va.,  bound- 

^in,  together  with  so  many  chiefs,  nobles,  od  S.  by  Tennessee,  touching  Kentucky  on  the 

and  common  soldiers,  that  all  Scotland  was  N.,  and  intersected  by  Clinch  river  and  the  S. 

plunged  in  mourning ;    and  to  this  day  the  fork  of  Holston  river ;  area,  620  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

defeat  is  regarded  by  the  Scotch  aa  the  great-  in  1860,  33,073,  of  whom  490  were  slaves, 

est  disaster  in  their  national  annals,    A  long  The  Clinch   mountain   and    several   parallel 

series  of  misfortunes  followed  during  the  mi-  ridges  traverse  the  eonnty.     The  soil  is  gen- 

nority  of  James  V.,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  erally  good  and  adapted  to  grazing.    Bitumi- 

whoso  mother,  Margaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  nous  coal  and  iron  are  abundant.    The  produc- 

Eenry  VH.  of  England,  was  made  regent,  and  tions  in  1850  were  15,733  bushels  of  wheat, 

speedily  became  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  319,340  of  Indian  corn,  106,842  of  oats,  and 

nobles,  which  added  the  miseries  of  civil  strife  74,086  pounds  of  butter.    There  were  20  grist 

to  those  of  foreign  war.    She  had  rashly  mar-  mills,  7  wool  carding  mills,  20  churches,  and 

ried  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  house  1,000  pupils  attending  pnlJHc  schools.     The 

of  Douglas,  and  that  faction  retained  posses-  "  Natural  Tunnel,"  perforated  through  a  lofty 

sion  of  the  young  king's  person  till  in  his  17th  ridge  by  a  branch  of  the  Clinch  river,  is  in 

year  he  freed  himself  from  their  yoke  and  as-  this  county.    The  value  of  real  estate  in  1859 

sumed  the  reins  of  government,  and,  after  a  was  $1,580,588,  an  increase  of  118  per  cent, 

struggle  in  which  the  Douglases  were  support-  since  1850.    Capital,  Estillville.    II.  A  central 

ed  by  England,  succeeded  in  driving  them  into  co.  of  Miss.,  drained  by  several  tributaries  of 
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Pearl  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  Indian  com,  3,700  of -vrlieat,  aad  9,365  of  oata, 

8,140,  of  wtom  2,960  were  slaves.     Large  There  wore  9  ohurches,  and  326  pupils  attend- 

fijrests  of  pine  abound,  and  the  soil  is  sandy  ing  publio  schools.    Capital,  Benton.    IX.  An 

and  sterile.      The  produotiona   in  1850  were  E,  CO.  of  Iowa,  bounded  E.  and  S.  bj  the  Mis- 

95,600  bushels  of  Indian  com,  57,500  pounds  sissippi,  separating  it  from  lUinois,  and  B".  by 

of  riee,  and  881  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  the  Wapsipinicon ;   area,  460'sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

7  churches,  and  157  pnpila   attending   public  1860,  36,960.     It  has  an  elevated  rolling  sur- 

schools.    Capital,  Hillsborough,     in.    A  W.  f^ce,  thinly  timbered,  and  a  fertile  soil.    Goal 

CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Fourche  La  Fave,  and  limestone  are  fonnd.    The  productions  in 

Petit  Jean,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Arkan-  1859  were  664,363  bnshela  of  Indian  corn. 

Has  river;    area,    870   sq.   m.;    pop.  in  1860,  336,386  of  wheat,  78,8i3  of  oats,  102,417  of 

6,145,  of  whom  315  were  slaves.    The  surface  potatoes,   16,968  tons  of  hay,  84,494  lbs.  of 

is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  butter,  and  3,005  galls,  of  sorghnm  molasses, 

productions  in  1850  were  128,460  bushels  of  In  1850  there  were  11  churches,  3  newspaper 

Indiancorn,  18,156  of  oats,  368  bales  of  cotton,  offtces,    and   2,041    pupils    attending   public 

and  88,593  lbs,  of  butter.    There  were  6  grist  schools.    Capital,  Davenport.    S.  A  S.  E.  co. 

and  saw  mills,  6  cotton-ginnmg  mills,  and  360  of  Minn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Minnesota 

pupila    attending    public    schools.      Capital,  river;  area,  680  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,4,694, 

Booneville.      IV,   A  N,    E.    co.    of   Tenn.,  The  sarfiice  is  imdulalJng,  with  a  variety  of 

bordering   on   Ky.,  and  drained   by  the  Big  prairie  land  and  large  forests,  and  the  soil  is 

South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river ;  area,  300  fertile.     Timber  is  the  most  valuable  product, 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  3,519,  of  whom  59  were  Capital,  Shokapee. 

slaves.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  800TT,  Michael,  a  learned  Scotclman  and 
mountains,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber,  repntedwizardof  the  13th  century,  horn  prob- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  66,421  bushels  ably  in  Pifeshire,  died,  according  to  the  com- 
of  Indian  corn,  6,895  of  oats,  and  28,963  lbs.  mon  account,  in  1291.  He  was  probably  edu- 
of  butter.  There  were  3  churches.  Capital,  cated  at  some  foreign  nniversity,  and  pa^ed 
HuntsviUe.  V.  A  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  drained  by  many  years  of  his  life  in  foreign  countries,  re- 
tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  240  siding  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,417,  of  whom  5,744  peror  Prederio  II.,  at  whose  request  te  wrote 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  a  number  of  works.  A  few  treatises  on  natural 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertOe.  Fine  blue  lime-  history,  the  occult  sciences,  and  other  unbjeota 
stone  is  found  in  groat  abundance.  The  pro-  are  attributed  to  him,  but  on  somewhat  ques- 
duotious  in  1850  were  1,089,100  busheb  of  In-  ti  enable  authority.  As  a  magician  or  wizard  his 
dian  corn,  156,368  of  oats,  and  1,613  tons  of  reputation  was  European,  and  traditions  of  his 
hemp.  There  were  3  newspaper  offices,  36  wonderful  powers  are  to  this  day  extant  in 
churches,  and  816  pupils  attending  schools.  Scotland;  some  of  these  have  been  employed 
Capital,  Georgetown.  Vl.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  lod.,  with  fine  effect  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Lay 
drained  by  affluents  of  White  river;  area,  180  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  the  second  canto  of  which 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,304.  The  surface  is  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  opening  of  the 
flat  except  in  the  W.,  where  are  some  high  wizard's  grave  in  Melrose  abbey.  Dante  intro- 
hills  called  the  Knobs.  The  soil  is  of  good  duceshiminthe/«/#!TwT,andheiamentionedby 
quality.  The  produotiona  in  1850  were  251,376  Boccaccio  and  other  Itidian  authors.  Camden 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  30,417  of  wheat,  65,855  states  in  his  Britawma  that  in  his  time  Scott's 
of  oafei,  and  2,451  tons  of  hay.  There  were  16  magic  hooks  were  still  preseiTed  at  Ulme,  in 
churches,  and  3,226  pupils  attending  public  Cumberland,  and  adds  that  he  was  a  monk  of 
schools.  The  JefferaonviUe  railroad  crosses  iiiat  place  about  the  year  1290,  who  fi'om  his 
the  county.  Capital,  Lexington.  Vn.  A  W.  reputation  for  abstruse  learning  waa  looked 
CO.  of  Dl.,  bounded  W.  by  Illinoia  river,  and  upon  commonly  aa  a  conjurer, 
intersected  by  Plnme  and  other  creeks;  area,  SCOTT,  THOMA8,D.D,,anEngliaholergyman, 
265  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,070.  The  surfaee  bom  at  Braytoft,  Lincolnshire,  in  1747,  died 
is  mostly  level  and  vpell  timbered,  and  the  soil  at  Aston  Sandford,  Buckinghamshire,  April  16, 
very  fertile.  Ooal  and  limestone  abound.  1821.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  at  the 
The  produotiona  in  1850  were  762,960  bushels  age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and 
of  Indian  com,  84,282  of  wheat,  39,917  of  oats,  apothecaix  but  aoon  returned  to  farming. 
3,823  tons  of  hay,  and  113,436  lbs.  of  butter.  Having  studied  for  the  church,  he  waa  ordain- 
There  were  15  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  ed  in  1778  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  became  a 
and  1,844  pupils  attending  public  schools,  curate  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  througli  the 
Capital,  Winchester.  VIII.  A  S.  E,  co.  of  influence  of  John  Newton  waa  converted  to 
Mo.,  separated  from  Ulinoia  on  the  E.  by  the  Calvinism.  In  1781  he  removed  to  Olney,  and 
Missbsippi  river,  and  bordered  W.  by  White-  in  1785  to  London,  where  he  waa  the  chaplain 
water  river;  area,  370  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  of  the  Lock  chapel.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
5,347,  of  whom  608  were  slaves.  The  surface  rector  of  Aston  Sandford,  where  he  continued 
is  uneven  and  tho  soil  generally  fertile.  There  till  his  death.  His  principal  works  are:  "A 
are  vast  cypress  swarapa  in  the  S,  part.  The  Commentary  on  the  Bible"  (6  vola.  4to.),  very 
productions  ia  1850' were  169,100  bushela  of  widely  known;  "Defence  of  Calvinism"  against 
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Bisliop  Tomline;   and  a  BmaU  woi-k  entitled    same  time  he  produced  a  translation  of  Goe- 
"  The  Force  of  Tnith."  ihe's  Oata  ton  BerUckingmi.    He  had  mean- 

SOOTT,  Sis  Walthe,  a  Scottish  poet  and  while  (Dec.  1797)  heea  married  to  Miss  Char- 
novelist,  horn  in.  Edinhurgli,  Aug.  15,  1771,  lotte  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  young  lady  of 
died  at  Ahbotsford,  Sept.  21,  1832.  He  was  a  Erencii  extraction,  and  by  the  oommenc«ment 
younger  son  of  Walter  Soott,  a  writer  to  the  of  the  present  century  yraa  in  the  enjoyment 
signet,  who  was  allied  to  the  border  family  of  of  a  comfortahle  income,  derived  partly  from 
the  Scotta  of  Harden,  which  in  its  turn  was  an  his  wife's  anniuty  and  his  own  patrimony,  and 
offshoot  from  the  great  house  of  Buccleuch — a  partly  from  the  office  of  sheriff  depute  of  8el- 
circumstaoce  in  which  the  poet  took  much  tirkshire,  to  which  he  had  then  recently  heen 
pride.  His  mother  was  Anne  Rutherford,  the  appointed.  His  professional  emoluments  were 
daughter  of  a  medical  professor  in  the  univer-  respectable  for  an  advocate  of  his  standing,  and 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  Being  a  delicate  child,  he  from  an  nnwillingness  to  rely  npon  his  pen  to 
was  sent  at  8  years  of  age  to  reside  on  his  any  considerable  degree  for  a  support,  he  con- 
paternal  grandfather's  farm  of  Sandykno^e,  in  tinned  for  several  years  to  cultivate  literature  as 
Eoxburgnshire,  a  region  abounding  in  tradi-  a  relazatioa  from  business.  In  1802  appeared 
tions  of  the  border  wars,  to  which  he  was  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  "Minstrelsy  of  the 
known  even  in  his  infancy  to  be  an  eager  Scottish  Border,"  a  coDeotion  of  ancient  hal- 
llstener.  la  1779  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  lads,  which  may  be  said  to  have  occupied  liiin 
greatly  improved  in  health,  with  the  esoeption  from  eai'ly  childhood,  and  which  contains,  as 
of  a  lameness  which  appeared  in  his  second  his  son-in-law  Lockhart  has  observed,  "  the 
year  and  never  afterward  left  him ;  and  soon  first  hints  of  an  endless  variety  of  incidents  ei- 
after  he  became  a  pupil  in  the  high  school  of  panded  and  emblazoned  by  his  mature  art." 
Edinburgh,  whence,  in  Oct.  1783,  he  was  trans-  A  3d  volnme,  consisting  chiefly  of  original  bal- 
fcrred  to  the  university.  At  school  or  college  lads  by  himself  and  others,  was  puwished  in 
he  gwned  no  distinction  as  a  scholar,  although  the  ensuing  year ;  and  the  whole  work  gained 
many  of  the  anecdotes  related  of  his  dulness  the  author  a  considerable  reputation  in  literary 
are  pure  fictions,  hut  was  an  indefatigable  circles,  which  was  enhanced  by  his  annotated 
reader  of  romances,  old  plays,  poetry,  travels,  edition  of  the  ancient  poem  of  "  Sir  Tristrem" 
and  whatever  other  miscellfflieons  literature  (1804).  These  works  were  but  preliminary  to 
came  within  his  reach.  The  perusal  of  ballad  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  (1805),  a  ro- 
literature,  and  especiidly  of  Percy's  "Eeliqnes  mantic  poem  of  border  chivalry,  of  which  the 
of  Ancient  Poetry,"  which  he  first  read  in  his  first  draught  had  been  written  in  the  autumn 
lath  year,  had  an  important  influence  in  shap-  of  1802.  To  a  pnhUo  whose  conceptions  of 
ing  his  literary  tastes  and  character,  the  pre-  metrical  romances  had  been  derived  from,  the 
dominant  feature  of  which  was  a  reverence  for  obscure  and  interminable  narratives  of  the  old 
the  past,  and  particularly  the  Gothic  portion  minstrels,  itslivelypicturesoffeudal  border  life 
of  it.  Thenceforth  he  became  keenly  snscop-  ha^  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  poetio 
tible  to  the  diarms  of  natural  scenery.  "  The  merit,  and  the  poem  was  received  with  an 
romantic  fedings,"  he  tells  us,  "  which  I  have  enthusiasm  which  justified  the  commendations 
described  as  predominating  in  my  mind,  natur-  of  Jefi'rey  and  others  who  had  perused  the 
allyrested  uponand  associated  themselves  with  manuscript  previous  to  its  publication.  Scott 
the  grand  features  of  the  landscape  around  me ;  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  foremost  poets 
and  the  historical  incidents  or  traditional  le-  of  the  age,  and  his  appointment  in  1800, 
gends  connected  with  many  of  them  gave  to  throujfh  the  interest  of  the  Buccleuch  and  Mel- 
my  admiration  a  sort  of  intense  impression  of  ville  families,  to  one  of  the  principal  clerkships 
reverence,  which  at  times  made  my  heart  feel  in  the  Scottish  court  of  session,  with  a  salary 
too  big  for  its  bosom."  The  vocation  of  ro-  of  £800  (subsequently  increased  to  £1,300), 
mance  writer  and  poet  of  chivalry,  upon  which  enabled  him,  by  giving  up  his  profession,  to  ao- 
Scott  would  have  willingly  entered  at  once,  compEish  his  long-cherisned  desire  of  devoting 
Beemedhowevertobeindefinitelypostponedby  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Entering 
his  apprenticeship  in  May,  17'86,  to  legal  busi-  upon  his  new  career  with  an  industry  which 
ness  m  the  office  of  his  father.  After  6  years  never  flagged,  he  produced  in  1806  a  collection 
devoted  to  professional  study,  and,  to  a  consid-  of  "  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces,"  and  edited  a 
erable  extent,  to  imagmative  reading  and  com-  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  with 
position,  in  July,  1793,  he  was  called  to  the  a  life  of  the  poet,  published  in  1808.  In  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  still  found  opportunities  for  same  year  appeared  "Marmion,  a  Taleof  Elod- 
his  favorite  literary  recreations  and  the  calls  den  Eield,"  which  he  diaracterized  aa  "  con- 
of  society.  His  earliest  literary  efforts  in  print  taining  the  best  and  the  worst  poetiy  he  had 
were  metrical  versions  of  Bilj^r's  "  Leonora"  over  written,"  and  which  was  followed  in  1810 
and  "  Wild  Huntsman"  (4to.,  1796),  encour-  by  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  most  reflned 
aged  by  the  execution  of  which  he  composed  and  matured  of  all  his  longer  poems,  although 
from  his  rich  stores  of  legendary  lore  the  bal-  containing  nothing  so  spirited  perhaps  as  ^e 
lads,  "  Glenfinlas,"  the  "  Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  battle  in  "  Marmion,"  or  so  picturesque  as  some 
the  "  Grey  Brother,"  pubUahed  in  1799  in  of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  "  Lay  of  the 
M,  G,  Lewis's  "  Tales  of  Wonder."    About  the    Last  Minstrel,"    His  nest  poem,  "  The  "Vision 
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of  Don  Eoderick"  (I811\  was  in  a  Dmcli  weak-  ortitant  prices,  gradually  expanded  into  &  large 
er  vein ;  and  "  Kokeby  (1813),  a  tale  of  the  domain.  In  like  manner  the  modest  dwelling 
English  civil  wars,  though  relieved  by  passages  first  erected  upon  it  grew  in  the  course  of  a 
of  great  beauty,  but  feebly  reflected  the  ro-  few  years  into  a  Gotiio  castellated  mansion 
mautio  fervor  of  his  earlier  poems.  Feeling  of  considerable  size ;  and  it  was  the  owner's 
that  his  prestige  was  shaken,  he  returned  in  chief  occupation,  in  the  intervals  of  literary 
"  The  Lord  of  the  Isles"  (1816)  to  the  more  labor  or  of  hospitable  duties,  to  add  to  the  em- 
familiar  scenery  and  history  of  Scotland,  but  bellisLments  of  both  house  and  grounds,  until 
failed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Bruoe'a  name  the  whole  became  that  baronial  manor  which 
and  the  pioturesc[ue  incidents  of  Bannockburn,  his  fancy  had  pictured  to  him,  and  which  still 
to  redeem  his  laurels.  His  remaining  poems,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  famous  literai-y 
"  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,"  published  anony-  '  shrines  of  Scotland.  Literary  fame  was  leaa 
mously  in  1813,  "  The  Tield  of  Waterloo"  dear  to  him  than  the  revival  of  the  name  and 
(1816),  and  "Harold  the  Dauntless"  (ISl'O,  are  influenceof  hisfamily among  the  scenesof  their 
in  most  respects  unworthy  of  him.  Before  the  feudal  exploits ;  and  it  has  been  averred  on  the 
appearance  of  the  last  named  works,  however,  authority  of  those  who  knew  hun  most  in- 
he  had  become  aware  that  his  hold  upon  the  timately  that,  at  40  years  of  age,  "  it  was  the 
public  attention  had  related,  and  the  rising  principal  spring  of  his  aotions  to  add  as  much 
popularity  of  Byron  warned  him  to  seek  lit-  as  possible  to  the  little  realm  of  Abbotsford, 
erary  fame  in  other  paths  than  those  he  had  in  order  that  he  might  take  his  place — net 
recently  trod.  In  the  summer  of  1814accident  among  the  great  literary  names  which  postenty 
threw  in  his  way  some  mislaid  sheets  of  a  novel  is  to  revere,  but  araonathe  country  gentlemen 
destined  to  illuatrate  highland  scenery  and  cus-  of  Roxburghshire  I"  Dnder  the  mfluence  of 
toms  in  the  era  of  1745,  which  had  been  com-  this  passion  he  produced  in.  rapid  succesMon 
menoed  in  1 805,  but  laid  aside  in  consequence  of  the  novels  now  associated  with  his  name ,  and 
the  unfavorable  opinion  of  a  literary  friend,  and  it  was  perhaps  his  unwillingness  to  unpair  his 
from  an  unwillingness  to  endanger  his  poetical  standing  as  a  landed  proprietor  by  allowing  it 
reputation  by  attempting  a  new  style  of  oompo-  to  be  known  that  he  was  an  author  writing 
eition.  The  2d  and  Sd  volumes  were  written  for  fortune,  that  prompted  him  to  preserve 
according  to  the  original  design  in  the  short  his  incognito  nntil  concealment  was  no  longer 
space  of  3  weeks,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  possible.  To  "  Waverley"  succeeded  in  1815 
the  work  was  given  to  the  world  aaionymousiy  "Gnj  Mannering,"  and  in  1816  "The  Anti- 
under  the  title  of  "Waverley,  or  'tis  Sisty  quary,"  both  "by  the  author  of  Waverley,"  His 
Yeara  Since."  His  motive  in  withholding  his  nesttales,  "ThoBlackDwarf "  and  "OldMor- 
name,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  autobiographical  in-  taUty"  (1616),  constituted  the  1st  series  of 
trodnction  to  the  revised  edition  of  his  works,  the  so  called  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  while 
"was  the  consciousneea  that  it  was  an  experi-  "Rob  Roy"  (I81T)  was  "by  the  author  of 
ment  on  the  public  taste,  which  might  very  Waverley."  lii  the  succeeding  year  appeared 
probably  fail,  and  therefore  there  waa  no  oooa^  "The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,"  and  m  1819 
eion  to  take  on  himself  the  personal  risk  of  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  and  "A  Legend 
discomfiture."  The  "eiperiraent"  succeeded  of  Montrose,"  forming  additional  series  of 
beyond  the  author's  utmost  expectations,  and  "Tales  of  my  Landlord."  "Ivanhoe"  (1819), 
the  publication  of  "  Waverley,"  marking  an  era  which  waa  to  have  appeared  under  a  new  in- 
in  the  history  of  English  fictitious  literature  cognito,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
revealed  to  him  a  field  of  intelleoiual  labor  in  of  a  novel  in  London  pretending  to  be  a  4tli 
which  he  might  surpass  his  previous  efforts  series  of  "Tales  of  my  Landlord,''  announced 
The  motive  for  embarking  upon  the  splendid  as  by  the  author  of  Waverley."  During  the 
career  now  opening  before  him  was  altogether  next  few  years  he  produced  "  The  Monastery" 
peculiar,  and  nftist  be  traced  to  Scott  s  personal  and  The  Abbot "  (1820) ;  "  Kenilworth"  and 
character,  and  the  influence  of  his  fivotite  The  Pirate"  (1821);  "The  Fortunes  of 
studies.  Of  naturally  aristocratic  predilections  STigel "  (1833) ;  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  "  Quen- 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  chivalnc  at  tin  Dnrward,"  and  "St.  Ronan's  Well" 
mosphere  in  which  his  imagination  had  found  (1833) ;  "  Eedgauntlet"  (1824) ;  and  "  Tales  of 
ita  flillest  exercise,  proud  of  his  anuent  Im  the  Crusaders,"  comprising  "The  Betrothed" 
eage,  and  unwavering  in  his  local  attachments,  and  "TheTahaman"  (1835),  all  "by the  author 
it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to  be  num-  of  Waverley."  Down  to  the  end  of  1825  he 
bered  among  the  landed  gentry  of  the  old  border  was  engaged  in  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  enter- 
country  irora  which  his  family  had  sprung,  prises  beside  those  specified.  In  1809  he  edit- 
Previously  to  1811  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  od  the  "  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph 
passing  his  summers  at  Ashestiel  on  the  Tweed,  Sadlier,"  in  1809-'19  "  Lord  Somers's  Oollec- 
near  Selkirk,  an  estate  belonging  to  a  kinsman,  tion  of  Tracts"  (13  vols,  4to.),  and  in  1814  the 
A  portion  of  hia  literary  gains  was  in  that  year  worka  of  Swift  in  19  volumes,  with  a  life  of  the 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  on  the  author.  An  excursion  to  the  continent  after 
same  river,  within  a  few  milea  of  Melrose,  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo  fumiahed  the  materials 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abbotsford,  and  for  "Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk;"  and  he 
whiotbyauccessive  purchases,  often  made  at  es-  was    also  an  occasional    contributor  to    the 
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" Edinburgli"  and  "Quarterly"  reviews  and  of  botli  firms  had  become  involved  with 
other  periodieals,  inclnding  the  "  Edinburgh  each  other  to  an  extent  little  creditable  to 
Annual  Register,"  the  historical  department  the  sagacity  or  business  capacity  of  the  par- 
of  which  he  conducted  in  I814t-'16  ;  and  was  ties  concerned ;  and  Scott  waa  found  to  be  lia- 
coiinected  with  the  publication  of  several  hie,  as  partner  of  Ballantyno  and  co.,  for  the 
works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scot-  total  amonnt  of  the  debts  of  the  firm,  which 
land.  To  these  must  be  added  his  dramatic  somewhat  exceeded  £100,000.  As  about  half 
sketches,  "Halidon  Hill"  (1822)  and  "Mac-  of  the  £72,000  due  to  the  creditors  of  Oonsta- 
duffa  Cross,"  and  the  articles  on  "Chivalry,"  We  and  oo.  was  included  in  the  debts  of  Bal- 
"  Romance,"  and  the  "Drama,"  forthe"Ency-  lantyneandco,,  his  actual  liabilities  on  account 
clopEedia  Britanniea."  With  the  increase  of  of  both  firms  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
his  prosperity  he  kept  state  at  Abbotaford  like  £150,000.  Unappalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
a  wealthy  country  gentleman,  delighting  ap-  his  misfortunes,  not  the  least  of  which  mnst 
parently  in  dispensing  those  gracious  acts  of  have  been  the  mortification  attending  the  es- 
hospitality  which  accorded  so  well  with  hia  no-  posure  of  his  secret  connection  with  the  print- 
tionsof  the  duties  of  his  station;  and  during  the  ing  house,  he  refused  the  composition  which 
portion  of  the  year,  from  March  to  December,  his  creditors  ofi"ered  him,  and,  having  procured 
in  which  he  resided  at  Abbotsford,  hia  honse  an  extension  of  time,  at  the  age  of  55  heroic- 
was  the  resort  of  innumerable  visitors  of  every  ally  set  about  what  might  well  have  seemed 
rank  and  degree^  whom  he  received  with  a  the  hopeless  task  of  reimbursing  them  by  his 
cheerful  bonhomie  and  unstudied  simplicity  of  literary  labors.  He  surrendered  his  town 
manner,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  de-  house  and  most  of  his  available  assets,  but  still 
lightful  of  companions.  His  mornings  until  clung  to  Abbotsford,  although  obliged  to  live 
11  o'clock  were  devoted  to  composition,  and  there  in  a  humbler  style  than  had  been  Lii 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  superintendence  of  usage ;  choosing  rather  to  shorten  his  life  by 
the  works  of  improvement  on  his  grounds,  or  toil  than  partwithwhat  hefondlyhopedmight 
the  entertainment  of  his  guesfa  and  family ;  and  he  the  ancestral  home  of  hia  descendants.  In 
in  spite  of  his  lameness  he  was  an  indefatiga-  3836  appeared  "  Woodstock,"  a  novel  written 
ble  walker  and  rider.  Hia  winters  were  pass-  during  the  ci'isis  of  his  financial  troubles,  and 
ed  at  his  house  in  Edinburgh.  His  literary  followed  by  "Ohronicies  of  the  Canongate, 
fame,  gi'eatly  enhanced  by  the  steadily  grow-  Pirst  Series,"  and  the  "life  of  BapoleonBona- 
ing  belief  that  he  was  identical  with  the  author  pai't«"  (ISaT),  the  latter  of  which  is  understood 
of"'  Waverley,"  seems  never  to  have  disturbed  to  have  produced  him  £18,000.  At  a  dinner  giv- 
his  equanimity ;  and  the  baronetcy  conferred  en  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Edinburgh  theatrical 
upon  him  by  George  IV.  in  1820  was  probably  fund  on  Feb.  23,  1827,  he  finally  threw  off  the 
received  with  more  satisfaction  than  the  praises  mantle  of  disguise,  which  he  observed  to  a 
■of  the  public.  Thafchewas,however,notesempt  friend  had  become  soinewh at  tattered,  and  de- 
from  the  misfortunes  which  seem  almost  hered-  clared  himself  to  be  the  sole  author  of  what 
itary  in  his  profession,  waa  presently  proved  were  known  as  the  "  Waverley  novels,"  a  iaot 
by  an  event  whicQi,  while  it  overwhelmed  him  long  previously  established  to  the  public  satis- 
infinanciali'nin,  materially  affected  the  charac-  faction.  His  remaining  worts  are  the"Chroni- 
ter  of  hia  subsequent  literary  productions,  and  des  of  the  Oanongate,  Second  Series"  (1828) ; 
brought  his  life  prematurely  to  a  close.  In  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  First,  Second,  and 
Jan.  1829,  Constable  and  CO,  of  Edmburgh,  his  Third  Series"  (18S7-'S 9),  devoted  to  SeottwL 
publishers,  were  obliged,  inconsequence  of  the  history;  "Anne  of  Geierstein"  (1829);  "The 
commercial  crisis  of  that  year,  to  suspend  pay-  Doom  of  Devoirgoil "  and  "  The  Auchindrane 
ment,  and  Scott  was  found  to  have  incurred  Tragedy"  (1830);  a  "History  of  Scotland" 
liabilities  to  their  creditors  to  the  amount  of  (1829-'30),  forming  2  vols,  of  Lardner's  "  Oab- 
110  loss  than  £72,000.  In  his  eagerness  to  en-  inet  Oycloptedia;"  "Letters  on  Demonology 
large  and  embellish  Abbotsford,  and  for  tho  and  Witoheraft"  (1630),  published  in  Murray's 
purpose  of  maintaining  there  a  style  suitable  "Family  Library;"  another  series  of  "Tmea 
to  the  estate,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  re-  of  a  Grandfather"  (1830),  on  French  history; 
ceiving  from  Constable  and  oo.  large  sums  in  and  a  4th  series  of  "Tales  of  my  Landlord" 
anticipation  of  works  in  progress,  or  which  he  (1831),  containing  "Count  Robert  of  Paris" 
designed  to  write,  and  was  thus  led,  on  the  and  "  Castle  Dangerous."  He  ako  furnished 
principle  of  mutual  accommodation,  to  give  the  notes  and  prefaces  for  a  cheap  unifoi-m 
the  fii-m  counter  acceptances  or  to  indorse  series  of  the  Waverley  novels,  commenced  in 
their  notes,  as  a  means  of  relieving  them  fl'om  1829  by  Robert  Oadeli,  who  had  purchased  half 
embarrassments,  of  which  he  was  HmseK  of  thecopyright;  andtheprofltsof  thenewedi- 
partly  the  cause.  This  disaster  was  almost  im-  tion  added  very  considerably  toward  the  liqui- 
mediatelyfollowedbythe  failure  of  the  printing  dationof  his  debts.  Labors  so  onerous  as  these 
house  of  James  BaUantyne  and  co,,  which  had  were  beyond  the  powers  of  almost  any  author, 
printed  Scott's  works  since  the  year  1802,  and  and  Scott  in  his  later  works  began  to  give  evi- 
of  which,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  it  was  dence  of  mental  exhaustion,  which  the  public, 
now  discovered  he  had  been  &  secret  partner  sympathizing  with  his  misfortunes  and  ansious 
since  1805.    (See  Ballamtyne.)    The  affairs  to  contribute  toward  his  liberation  from  debt, 
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geuerouBly  oyerlooked.  Not  only  was  hia  brain  posed  from  the  sentimeat  pervading  his  writ- 
overtasked,  but  his  bodily  health,  previously  ings,  strongly  tory),  many  interesting  details 
good,  declined  under  the  influence  of  incessant  may  he  found  in  the  elaborate  biography  by  his 
mental  application  and  confinement ;  and  in  the  eon-in-law  Lookhart,  which  is  the  only  complete 
winter  of  1880-'31  symptoms  of  gradual  par-  record  of  his  hfe.  To  judge  from  the  number 
^ysia,  a,  disease  hereditary  in  his  family,  be-  andvariety  of  the  editions  of  his  novels  recent- 
gan  to  be  manifested.  To  avert  the  impend-  ly  published  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  his 
mg  blow,  abstinence  from  literary  labor  was  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  rise  of  many 
enjoined  upon  him,  and,  in  Oct.  1881,  he  sailed  distinguished  names  since  his  death,  is  undi- 
for  Italy  in  a  ship  furnished  by  the  admiralty,  jniniahed.  The  historioal  novel,  considered  as 
Honora  seldom  paid  to  literary  men  awdted  a  separate  department  of  Action,  may  be  said 
him  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  elsewhere;  and  in  to  have  been  created  by  him;  and,  after  mak- 
the  last  named  city  he  showed  the  peculiar  bent  ing  due  allowance  for  the  esa^erated  respect 
of  his  tastes  and  instincts  by  regarding  the  with  which  he  viewed  medicevahsm,  and  hia 
remains  of  Gothic  mediasval  splendor  with  a  erroneous  views  of  the  character  of  those 
keener  interest  thaa  those  of  the  older  Roman  Gothic  ages  in  which  his  fancy  delighted  to 
civilization.  Feduig  that  his  strength  was  i-oam,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
rapidly  failing,  he  requested  to  be  conveyed  at  communicated  a  historical  tendency  to  imagi- 
once  to  his  native  country,  that  he  might  die  native  literature  which  has  not  yet  eshaustod 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  Tweed.  The  itself,  and  which  has  led  to  important  results  in. 
journey  was  accomphshed  too  rapidly  for  hia  other  fields  of  literjtry  labor, 
strength,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  London  ia  SOOTT,  WisriKLii,  an  American  general, 
Jane,  1833,  he  Iiad  become  insensible  to  the  bominPeteraburg.Va.,  of  parentage  of  Scotch 
presence  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  rela-  descent,  June  13, 1786.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
tives.  He  reached  Abbotsford  on  July  11,  in  his  boyhood,  was  educated  at  William  and 
seeming  to  revive  a  Uttle  in  the  presence  of  Mary  college,  aad  studied  law.  After  a  few 
familiar  scenes  and  faces,  bat  soon  after  re-  years'  practice  of  that  profession,  he  was  ap- 
lapsed  into  insensibility,  in  which  condition,  af-  pointed  ia  1808  a  captain  of  the  light  artillery, 
ter  occasional  intervals  of  consciousneas,  death  and  was  stationed  at  Baton  Bonge,  La.,  in  the 
finally  overtook  him.  He  was  buried  in  an  division  commanded  by  Gen.  Wilkinson.  Some 
aisle  in  Dryburgh  abbey,  which  had  belonged  remarks  ntterod  by  him  espressive  of  an  opin- 
to  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  memory  ia  per-  ion  of  Gen.  Wfikinson's  complicity  with  Burr's 
petuated  by  a  noble  Gothic  tabernacle  erected  conspiracy  were  made  the  ground  of  a  prosecu- 
in  Edinburgh  in  I844-''6.  By  dint  of  ertraor-  tion,  and  led  to  hia  suspension  from  duty  on 
dinary  exertions  he  had  paid  at  the  time  of  hia  the  score  of  disrespect  to  his  commanding  of- 
death  upward  of  £100,000  of  his  debts,  and  floer.  Oapt.  Scott  returaei  to  his  native  state, 
soon  afterward,  chiefly  through  the  liberal  ad-  and  turned  to  advantage  his  yeai-'s  absence 
vancesofOadell,  who receivediaretum  Scott's  from  duty  by  laboriously  studying  his  profes- 
share  of  the  profits  accruing  tVom  copyright  sion.  In'July,  1812,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
property  ia  the  Waverley  novels,  the  claims  of  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  ordered  to  the 
all  nis  creditors  were  fully  satisfied — a  result  Canada  frontier.  Arriving  at  Lewieton  while 
perhaps  never  achieved  before  or  since  within  the  affair  of  Queenstown  heights  was  in  prog- 
eo  brief  a  space  of  time  by  the  intellectual  ef-  ress,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  taking  part  at 
forts  of  a  single  person.  His  4  children,  2  sons  once  in  the  battle,  the  field  was  won  under  his 
and  2  daughters,  survived  him,  but  have  since  direction ;  but  it  was  finally  lost  and  himself 
died,  leaving  no  male  issue  to  continae  the  and  Jiis  coramaad  taken  prisoners,  from  the  re- 
family  name.  His  eldest  daughter  was  mar-  fusalof  the  troops  at  Lewiston  to  cross  to  their 
ried  to  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  their  daughter,  the  assistance.    The  war  of  1813  had  arisen  in  part 

E resent  owner  of  Abbotsford,  has,  with  her  out  of  the  claim  of  the  British  government  to 

usband,  Robert  Hope,  assumed  by  act  of  par-  the  right  of  impressing,  seamen  into  her  ser- 

liameat  the  name  of  Scott. — In  personal  ap-  vice.  Great  Britain  acting  on  the  maxim;  "Once 

pearanoe  Scott  was  tall  aad  of  vigorous  fli'ame,  a  aubject,  always  a  subject,"  vrhile  the  Ameri- 

and  in  walking  betrayed  his  lameness  only  can  government  insisted  upon  the  right  of  es- 

hy  a  slight  sinking  of  the  right  limb.    His  patriation.    The  British  officers  attempted  to 

head  was  long  and  oylindricai  in  shape,  his  enforce  practically  the  doctrine  of  their  gov- 

compleiioa  fair,  aad  his  eyes,  surmounted  by  ernment  in  the  case  of  the  prisoners  t^en 

large  bushy  eyebrows,  small  and  gray.    The  at  Queenstown,  aad  were  in  the  act  of  select- 

espression  of  his  countenance  was  somewhat  ing  the  Irish  and  other  foreign-bom  citizens 

heavy,  but  in  converaalion  or  in  moments  of  out  of  Ool.  Scott's  command,  to  send  them 

relaxation  it  lightened  np  with  great  anima-  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason,  when  he 

tion.     Of  his  generosity,  hia  afi'ability,  his  pas-  ordered  the  men  not  to  answer  any  question 

sion  for  field  sports  and  love  of  dogs  aad  horses,  or  make  known  the  place  of  their  nativity.    He 

and  the  innamerable  little  traits  which  endear-  threatened  the  retaliation  of  his  government, 

ed  him  to  the  domestic  circle,  aa  well  also  as  and,  upon  being  exchanged,  procured  the  pas- 

of  his  strong  prejudices,  particularly  on  politi-  sage  of  a  law  to  that  effect;  and  he  caused  a 

cal  subjects  (his  opinions  being,  as  may  he  sup-  number  of  British  prisoners  equal  to  that  of  his 
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own  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to  be  the  same  American  army,  against  the  verj  best 
set  aside  for  the  same  fat^  that  those  should  British  troops,  on  their  own  soil,  established 
receive.  The  result  was  the  safe  retnm  of  his  the  prestige  of  our  arras,  and  were  of  lasting 
men  to  the  United  States  after  the  close  of  the  and  inestimable  value  to  the  character  of  the 
war.  Shortly  after  the  capture  of  York,  tipper  country.  Scott's  wound  of  the  left  shoulder 
Canada,  where  fell  the  gallant  Gen.  Pike,  Scott  was  critical,  and  his  recovery  pdnful  and  slow, 
joined  the  army  nnder  Gen.  Dearborn,  as  his  and  when  completed  his  arm  was  left  partially 
a^utant-general  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  disabled.  Before  operations  were  resumed  on 
the  combined  naval  and  land  atta<;k  upon  Fort  the  Canada  frontier,  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
George,  May  27,  J813,  he  was  in  command  of  concluded.  Scott  was  offered  Mid  declined  a 
tt»e  advance  ia  surf  boats.  The  landing  was  seat  in  the  cabinet  aa  secretary  of  war,  and  was 
effected  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  promoted  to  be  major-general.  He  assisted  in 
and  the  line  was  formed  on  the  beach,  below  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  establish- 
an  abrupt  elevation  of  10  or  13  feet  held  by  ment,  and  then  visited  Enrope  in  a  military 
1,500  of  the  enemy,  Scott  was  hurled  back-  and  diplomatie  capacity,  Amving  in  France 
ward  from  the  ascent,  but  rallying  carried  the  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Amer- 
portion,  and  pushed  on  to  Fort  George,  vhich  ican  general  enjoyed  the  rare  satisfaction  and 
the  enemy  abandoned  after  putting  slow  advantage  of  consultation  and  discourse  witb 
matches  to  the  magazines.  One  of  these  cs-  sonio  of  the  leading  captains  that  had  been 
ploding,  the  colonel  was  struck  from  hia  saddle  formed  under  the  hand  of  IN'apoleoD.  After 
by  a  flying  piece  of  timber  and  severely  hurt,  the  peace  of  1816  Gen.  Scott  made  several 
Two  officers  snatched  awayin  time  the  matches  contributions  to  the  very  slender  military  lit- 
from  the  other  two  maga^es,  and  Col.  Scott  erature  of  the  country.  His  "General  Eegula- 
with  his  own  hands  puEed  down  the  British  tions  for  the  Army"  (1835)  supplied  at  the 
flag.  Commodore  Channcey,  Lieut.  O.H.  Per-  time  a  gr<!a.t  dmderatum,  and  contain  much 
ry,  and  Generals  Winder  and  Alexander  Ma-  useful  i^ormation  for  the  field  and  garrison, 
comb  were  in  the  expedition.  In  the  autnnm  The  "  Infantry  Tactics,"  takenfrom  the  Trenoh, 
of  1813  Col.  Scott  commanded  in  the  advance  and  pnbKshed  under  a  resolntion  of  congress 
of  WiMnson'a  descent  of  the  St,  Lawrence —  in  1836,  is  the  basis  of  that  department  of  mili- 
an  operation  directed  against  Montreal,  but  tary  knowledge  in  this  country.  Beside  these, 
which  was  abandoned  on  wholly  insufficient  their  author  materially  Mded  in  the  prepara- 
grounds,  at  a  time  when  the  plaee  could  Lave  tion  of  other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  and  em- 
beon  easily  captured  and  the  campaign  closed  ployed  his  pen  in  different  departments  of  let- 
with  honor.  In  the  spring  of  1814  Scott  was  tfers.  The  first  event  of  much  public  impor- 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  established  a  tanee  in  the  life  of  Gen.  Scott,  between  the 
camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo,  where  he  intro-  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war  of  i846-'8, 
duced  the  French  system  of  tactics,  and  rigor-  is  the  hostilities  of  1832  agwnst  the  Saea  and 
ously  put  thom  in  practice  from  April  to  July,  Foics,  which  wore  terminated  by  the  battle  of 
with  such  success  that  the  three  brigades  and  Bad  Ase.  The  head  chief,  Black  Hawk,  was 
the  battalion  of  ai-tillery  under  him  were  as  shortly  after  made  prisoner,  ,  In  tlie  mean 
tlioroughly  instructed  as  is  requisite  for  all  the  time  Gen.  Scott  was  on  his  Tray  to  the  scene  of 
purposes  of  war.  Tho  effect  was  soon  seen  hostOities  by  the  route  of  the  great  lakes,  to 
and  felt  in  the  operations  that  followed.  On  guard  against  the  contingency  of  a  league  of 
Jnly3,181i,  Scott's  and  Eipley's  brigades,  with  the  other  north-western  tribes  with  Black 
Hindman's  artillery,  crossed  lie  Niagara  river,  Hawk'a  band.  On  the  passage  of  the  troops 
took  Fort  Erie  and  a  part  of  its  garrison,  and  to  Chicago  the  cholera  broke  out  with  fatal 
the  nest  day  advanced  upon  Chippewa,  skir-  severity  among  them,  and  forthetime  prostrat- 
mishing  the  whole  distanoetothe  posilionheld  ed  the  command.  After  landing  the  detach- 
by  Eiail,  the  Britisli  general;  and  on  the  5th  ment  at  suitable  pomts  and  making  every  pro- 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  resulting  in  vision  for  their  welfare.  Gen.  Scott  arrived  on 
thedefeat  and  repulse  of  the  enemy  beyond  the  the  Mississippi  river,  where  he  agdn  encoun- 
river  of  that  name.  (See  Chippbwa.)  Few  tered  the  same  dreadful  scourge  in  the  army 
battles  have  occurred  in  which  tiie  advantages  under  Gen.  Atkinson.  In  the  same  year  oo- 
at  the  outset  were  more  nearly  balanced,  and  curred  the  nullification  troubles  in  South  Caro- 
the  superiority  in  the  end  more  clearly  evinced,  lina,  threatening  a  collision  between  the  au- 
It  was  gdned  by  a  skilful  adoption  of  a  double  thorities  of  that  state  and  of  the  United  States, 
oblique  order  of  battle,  the  timely  co-action  of  Great  prudence,  much  discretion,  tact,  self-re- 
the  two  arms,  infantry  and  artillery,  and  an  straint,  and  dehcacy  were  called  for  on  the  part 
actual  shock  of  the  bayonet.  Twenty  days  of  the  chief  military  man  commanding  at  that 
after  the  battle  of  Chip;pewa  was  fought  that  crisis  the  forces  of  the  general  government  in 
of  Lundy's  Lane,  or  Bri^ewater,  in  the  im-  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Boldness,  decision, 
mediate  vicinity  of  Ni^ara  Falls,  in  which  energy,  so  valnable  in  their  effect  at  other  times, 
Scott  had  two. horses  killed  under  him,  and  might  then  have  precipitated  a  result  fatal  to 
was  twice  severely  wounded.  {See  Lusdy's  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  qualities  actually 
Lake.)  These  two  engagements  of  Chippewa  required  by  the  occasion  were  conspicuously 
and  Lundy's  Lmio,  fought  within  a  month  by    displayed  by  Winfleld  Scott.    The  cloud  passed 
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away  for  the  time.  The  war  with  the  Semi-  tended  frontier  line  of  frozen,  lakes  and  rivers 
nole  Indians  in  Florida  hegan  in  1835.  No  winter  after  winter,  flying  from  point  to  point 
other  part  of  tlie  territory  of  the  Union  is  so  a  thousand  miles  apart,  was  what  few  constitu- 
difficuit  fortheoperation  of  troops,  orsofaror-  tions  could  have  withstood.  The  hurning  of 
ahle  for  the  flight,  ambushes,  and  stratagems  the  Caroline  was  an  occurrence  sufficient  in  it- 
of  a  savage  enemy.  The  war  lingered  till  self,  leaving  out  of  view  the  wild  excitement 
1842,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  snbsidiz-  of  the  times,  to  have  caused  a  war  between 
ing  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  and  conniv-  the  United  States  and  Great  Britwn.  Not 
ing  at  the  continuance  of  a  part  of  the  Indians  tinconneoted  with  the  hostile  feeling  against 
the  country.  In  the  winter  of  1837-'8  England  that  kept  the  frontier  of  Canada  in  a 
there  were  10,000  troops  in  the  peninsula,  ferment,  was  the  dispute  abont  the  boundary 
under  Gen,  Jesup,  who  had  displaced  Gen.  line  of  Maine  and  Sew  Brunswick.  Actual 
Scott,  hut  no  decided  results  were  ohtdned,  hostilities  were  impending  between  the  state 
Gen.  Scott  was  but  a  short  time  in  the  tern-  and  the  province,  and  intercourse  between  the 
tory  before  he  was  called  to  the  Oreefc  oonn-  governor  of  the  one  and  the  lieutenant-gov- 
try,  and  thence  was  ordered  before  a  court  of  ernor  of  the  other  had  for  some  time  wholly 
inquiry  to  answer  for  the  failure  of  the  cara-  ceased,  when  Gfen,  Scott  arrived  at  Portland, 
pwgns  in  Florida  and  the  Creek  country.  The  Me.,  in  the  spring  of  1839.  He  appeared  in 
finding  of  the  court  was  without  quahfleation  the  character  of  a  pacificator,  and  found  in 
in  his  favor,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  intelli-  tte  peraon  of  Mig.  Gen.  Sir  John  Harvey,  the 
gent  public  opinion.  The  troubles  in  the  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick,  an 
Cherokee  country  in  1883  sprang  from  the  old  and  warm  military  friend,  between  whom 
same  cause  as  those  in  Florida — the  policy  of  and  himself  several  interchanges  of  services 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Missis-  and  kindnesses  had  passed  dnring  the  war  of 
sippi  river,  and  obstacles  and  resistance  to  that  1812,  Through  this  friendship,  and  by  means 
policy  of  the  United  States  government.  A  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  it  had  produced, 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  had  arisen  between  the  Gen.  Scott  was  enabled  to  reopen  communi- 
lawa  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  within  whose  cations  between  Gov.  Fah-field  and  Sir  John 
boundaries  a  large  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Harvey,  to  establish  a  temporary  convention 
bands  lay,  and  the  tribal  customs  and  regula-  between  the  state  and  the  province  that  pre- 
tions.  The  general  government  could  not  as-  vented  the  disputed  territory  from  becom- 
sure  to  the  Indians  the  rights  it  wished  to  ing  the  scene  of  hostilities,  and  referred  the 
guarantee  to  them  while  they  continued  with-  whole  question  to  Washington,  where  it  was 
in  the  states.  Their  removal  was  consequent-  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  arranged  in  1843 
ly  a  necessity,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  lienefit  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
to  them,  and  a  bettering  of  their  condition  Gen.  Scott  had  meantime,  hy  the  death  of  Gen, 
in  all  respects.  At  the  time,  they  felt  it  as  a  Macomb  in  1841,  become  commander-in-chief 
severe  grievance,  and  yielded  to  the  require-  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.— The  annesa- 
ments  of  the  government  and  of  the  military  tion  of  Texas  having  resulted  in  war  with  Mes- 
commander.  Gen.  Scott,  only  with  great  reluc-  ieo,  on  May  8  and  9, 1846,  were  fought  between 
tance.  The  personal  and  official  influence  of  the  Nueces  river  and  the  Rio  Grande  the  bat- 
the  general  was  exerted  with  extreme  mild-  ties  of  Palo  Alto  and  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma; 
ness  and  consideration  mingled  with  firmness,  Monterey  was  stormed  in  the  September  fol- 
and  was  entirely  and  happily  successful.  The  lowing,  and  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  won  in 
whole  body  of  these  people,  semi-civiiized  and  February  of  the  next  year,  all  under  the  leader- 
many  educated,  took  up  their  line  of  march  ship  of  Gen.  Zaohary  Taylor,  After  the  taking 
for  the  west,  and  settled  in  their  new  homes  of  Monterey  it  was  seen  that  to  "conquer  a 
on  the  Arkansas,  where  they  have  continued  peace"  an  impression  must  be  made  upon  the 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  advance  in  the  mterior  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  and  that  an- 
arts  of  peace. — The  Canadian  rebellion,  which  other  line  than  that  of  the  Sierra  Madre  must 
waa  an  armed  rising,  in  Lower  Canada,  agwnst  be  followed.  Gen.  Scott  was  assigned  to  the 
the  British  government,  spread  over  the  bor-  chief  command  of  the  army  in  Mexico.  The 
der,  enlisting  numerooa  sympathizers  in  the  plan  was  to  make  Vera  Cruz  the  base  line,  and 
United  States,  and  developed  into  the  "  pati-iot  to  direct  an  army  upon  the  capital  of  the  conn- 
war  of  1837."  It  continued  to  be  a  source  of  try.  To  make  op  the  necessary  force  Scott 
excitement  and  danger  on  the  American  side  of  drew  a  portion  of  the  troops  from  Taylor,  leav- 
the  line,  after  it  had  ceased  on  the  other  side,  ing  him  however  quite  sufficient  to  hold  his 
What  was  at  first  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  own  line,  but  not  to  advance,  as  Gen.  Taylor's 
grievances  soon  awakened  the  old  slumbering  own  correspondence  states.  Scott  assembled 
animosity  against  Great  Britain  and  the  mem-  his  army  of  invasion  at  Loboa  island,  north  of 
ories  of  1812.  Scott  was  called  to  exert  his  Vera  Cruz,  leaving  Santa  Anna,  who  was  iJien 
best  energies  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  in  force  at  Saa  Lnis  Potosi,  in  doubt  as  to  the 
needless  and  defenceless  collision  and  conflict,  point  of  attack,  whether  he  would  enter  the 
in  violation  of  treaties  and  in  defiance  of  in-  country  by  way  of  Tampico  or  Vera  Oruz. 
ternational  law.  The  labors  exacted  of  him  Finally,  on  March  9,  1847,  the  12,000  men 
were  most  severe;  the  exposure  along  that  ex-  were  thrown  ashore  at  Vera  Oruz  without  the 
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smallest  casualty,  and  the  city  was  at  once  in-  discipline  of  the  army  was  seriously  endaager- 
Tested  from  shore  to  shore.  The  mortar  bat-  ed;  a  state  of  tilings  similar  to  that  under  Junot 
tery  opened  on  the  32d,  the  siege  pieces  on  the  in  Spain  waa  fast  approaching,  and  the  liberti- 
24th,  and,  after  receiving  nearly  7,000  missiles  nage  of  flsaossination  would  at  no  distant  period 
fired  day  and  night,  the  city  and  the  castle  of  San  have  inaugurated  a  guerilla  system  which  that 
Juan  d'UOoa  capitulated  on  the  36th,  and  their  mountMnous  country  would  have  favored  in  a 
garrison  of  5,000  on  the  29th  marched  out  of  high  degree.  To  meet  and  to  correct  this  condi- 
the  city  and  grounded  their  arms.  The  march  tion,  the  general  in  Fehrnary,  at  Tampieo,  pnb- 
toward  Jalapa  was  hegun  on  April  8,  and  on  lished  his  "  General  Order  JTo.  30,"  which  spe- 
the  l7th  the  army  was  in  front  and  on  the  flank  cifled  the  classes  of  crimes  and  offences  hithor- 
of  the  mountain  position  of  Cerro  Gordo.  The  to  unprovided  for,  deduced  a  code  of  laws  from 
defile  formed  by  the  river  Plan  del  Eio  is  of  the  articles  of  war  and  the  general  criminal 
inealoulahle  natural  strength.  It  was  now  for-  jurisprudence  of  the  Unitetl  States,  and  estab- 
tifled  and  defended  by  Gen.  Santa  Anna  with  lished  tribunals  under  the  name  of  mihtary 
an  army  of  double  the  numerical  strength  of  commissions.  From  the  7th  to  the  lOth  of 
theAmeriean.  Scott's  prophetic  orderbegins:  August  the  divisions  were  set  in  motion  from 
"  The  enemy's  whole  line  of  intrenohments  and  Puebla  upon  the  national  road,  the  whole  force 
batteries  will  be  attacked  in  front,  and  at  the  numbering  10,743  men.  The  advance  of  the 
same  time  turned,  early  in  the  day  to-moi-row,  army  came  in  view  of  Mexico  on  the  10th.  The 
probably  before  10  o'docb  A.  M."  The  order  city,  lying  in  a  great  basin,  was  at  a  former 
that  directed  what  was  to  be  done,  became  period  entirely  snrronnded  by  water,  and  reach- 
after  it  was  done  the  narrative  of  the  perform-  ed  by  causeways.  It  Is  still  dotted  around  by 
ance.  In  this  battle  the  three  arms,  artillery  l^es,  with  marshes  interposed,  and  still  ap- 
(fleld  and  siege),  infantry,  and  cavalry,  were  proachable  by  catisewflys.  The  road  from 
combined  against  the  narrowness  of  defiles,  the  Puebla  enters  the  city  at  the  east,  passing  be- 
command  of  elevations,  fortified  positions,  and  tween  the  lakes  Tezouco  on  the  north  and  Cha)- 
duplicate  numerical  force.  (See  OfiBfio  Gokbo.)  co  on  the  west.  This  road  was  defended  by  a 
The  enemy  driven  from  every  point  of  his  line,  fortified  mound.  El  PeCon,  which  could  iiave 
the  American  army  followed  in  pursuit,  captur-  been  taken  only  at  very  great  loss.  After  ap- 
ing Jalapa  April  19,  Pevote  on  the  32d,  and  proaching  and  reconnoitring  El  Peflon,  it  was 
Puebla  May  15,  Here  it  remained,  drilliug  and  decided  not  t«  attack  it.  For  sufficient  reasons 
waiting  for  reenforcements,  til!  Aug.  7.  Scott  the  route  by  Mesiealcingo  also  was  declined, 
had  opposed  the  indecisive  policy  of  occupying  An  examination  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Scott 
an  armed  frontier  line,  either  the  Eio  Grande  through  Gen.  Worth,  whose  division  was  at 
or  the  Sierra  Madre,  pronouncing  that  this  the  E.eudof  LateOhalco,  toascertainwhether 
would  lead  to  "  a  war  like  a  peace."  It  was  a  possibly  practicable  route  could  be  found  or 
he  ivho  had  designated  the  base  line  of  Vera  made  around  that  lake  and  the  a^oining  lake 
Omz  and  the  lino  of  operations  thence  to  the  Sachimilco.  A  difficult  way  waa  fonnd  to  es- 
city  of  Mexico.  For  the  preparatory  measure  ist.  The  dUowr  was  made  around  the  lakes  to 
of  the  campaign,  whatever  its  plan  should  be,  the  sonthern  avenue  of  the  city,  the  Aoapulco 
Scott,  as  the  commanding  general  of  the  army,  road.  The  last  division  of  the  army  (Twiggs's) 
at  Washington,  had  proposed  to  the  admin-  withdrew  from  before  El  Pefion  on  the  16th, 
istration  that  the  new  troops  to  be  raised  up  to  which  time  even  they  believed  that  the 
•  should  be  assembled  at  convenient  and  health-  attack  on  Peiion  was  intended.  The  detour 
ful  positions  within  the  United  States,  there  to  was  a  stroke  of  strategy  which  had  long  been 
be  organized,  instructed,  and  disciplined,  while  premeditated  as  a  likelihood  by  the  general, 
measures  were  also  taken  to  collect  and  arrange  and  as  such  imparted  to  his  statf.  The  Ameri- 
the  necessary  materiel.  He  ventui-ed  the  sug-  can  army  was  now  directly  south  of  the  city, 
gestion  that  the  new  line  could  not  be  placed  at  San  Augustin,  but  the  road  was  defended  by 
upon  the  Eio  Grande  earlier  than  September,  the  fortified  village  of  San  Antonio,  and  nearer 
The  proposal  was  ridiculed  and  rejected.  Time  the  city  by  the  convent,  church,  and  Ute  As 
vindicated  it  with  exactness.  The  army  was  i5cmS  of  Ohurubusco.  San  Antonio  was  flanked 
delayed  at  Puebla  to  do  there  what  should  by  lava  fields  (pedregal),  most  difficult  of  pas- 
have  been  done  at  home  beforehand.  The  sick-  sage,  "Westward  those  fields  stretched  to  the 
ness  and  losses  upon  both  Taylor's  and  Scott'a  intrenched  camp  of  Contreras,  some  5  miles, 
lines  were  excessively  increased  by  the  unfitted  held  by  7,000  picked  troops  under  Gen.  Valen- 
Btate  of  the  new  troops  for  the  field,  Santa  cia,  with  a  reserve  of  12,000  under  Santa  Anna 
Anna  had  time  to  create  a  new  army  and  to  near  San  Angel,  It  was  determined  to  leave 
fortify  the  Capital,  Up  to  the  time  of  Scott's  Worth's  division  on  the  Acapuico  road  observ- 
arrival  in  Mexico  there  was  no  law  to  punish  ing  San  Antonio,  and  to  attack  Contreras.  That 
offences  committed  by  Americans  upon  Mesi-  position  and  Ohnrubusco  were  successively  ear- 
cans  and  by  Mexicans  upon  Americans.  Con-  ried  on  Aug.  20  (see  Chububusoo),  and  the 
greas  had  adjourned  without  providing  any  army  could  have  taken  the  oapitat,  but  it  was 
remedy.  The  most  flagrant  crimes  had  passed  deemedbetterto  afford  an  opportunity  for  nego- 
unpunished;  they  were  increasing,  and  barbari-  tiations,  through  the  peace  commisaoner  Mr. 
ties  untold  were  continually  occurring.    The  Trist,  who  was  present  for  that  purpose,    A 
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truce  was  asked  hy  Santa  Anna  on  the  2lBt,  an  abandoned.  There  was  some  street  fighting 
armistice  entered  into,  and  negotiationa  carried  and  firing  upon  the  troops  from  the  buildings, 
on  till  Sept.  T.  The  armistice  at  au  end,  an-  on  the  part  of  disbanded  soldiers,  released 
other  series  of  operations  began,  on  the  8.  W.  criminals,  and  the  l^eros  (street  beggars) ;  but 
avenue  of  iJie  city,  the  Toluoa  road.  The  head-  this  disgraceful  conduct  wm,  after  some  loss, 
quarters  had  been  established  at  Tacnbaya,  to  suppressed  during  the  day.  Order  was  estab- 
flie  H.  of  wMeb  and  commanding  the  road  was  lidied  and  extended,  and  a  contribution  levied 
Ohapnltepeo,  a  stron^y  fortified  and  wooded  outhocityof  $150,000  for  the  army,  two  thirds 
emineuce,  the  seat  of  the  Mexican,  military  col-  of  wMch  sum  Gen.  Scott  remitted  to  the  United 
lege.  At  its  foot  the  Toluca  road  branches  to-  States  to  found  military  asylums.  Taxes  to 
ward  the  city,  the  right  caaseway  leading  to  raise  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  troops 
the  Belen  gate,  and  the  left  going  N.,  then  turn-  were  liud,  the  sphere  of  the  mUitary  commis- 
ing  E.,  and  entering  the  city  on  its  W.  side  by  aion  was  extended  and  defined,  and  in  fact  a 
the  gate  of  San  Oosme.  West  of  Ohapnltepeo  civil  organization  was  created  under  the  pro- 
itself  an  extended  line  fomtod  by  the  Molino  tection  of  the  troops,  which  were  spread  over 
del  Bey  and  Casa  Mata,  massive  stone  buildings  various  parts  of  the  country  to  give  it  an  order 
within  range  of  Chapultepec,  was  hold  by  a  and  a  security  which  it  had  long  ceased  to  en- 
body  of  Mexican  troops,  numbering,  as  it  after-  joy ;  aU  which  made  the  presence  of  the  Amer- 
ward  proved,  about  14,000.  On  Sept.  8  Gen.  ican  army  in  Mexico  not  the  scourge  that  in- 
Worth  with  B,50O  men  was  ordered  to  take  vading  and  victorious  forces  generally  are,  but 
these  stone  buildings,  destroy  the  cannon  foun-  acceptable  and  a  blessing  to  the  people  of  the 
dery  which  was  reported  tobe  there,  and  the  da-  country,  whose  best  citizens  saw  its  withdraw- 
fences,  and  afterward  return  to  the  main  army,  al  approaching  with  regret.  The  treaty  of 
The  first  attack  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  re-  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  negotiated  by  Mr,  Trist, 
pulsed,  but  its  anocess  was  partial.  All  three  was  signed  on  March  2,  1848,  and  Mexico  was 
of  the  arms  were  actively  employed,  and  at  soon  ^ler  evacuated  by  the  American  armies, 
length  the  success  was  complete.  More  than  A  court  of  inquiry  was  called,  but  the  result 
800  prisoners  were  taken,  the  materiel  was  only  redounded  to  the  fame  of  Gen.  Soott. — la 
captured,  and  the  buildings  destroyed.  In  this  1852  he  was  the  unsuccessful  nominee  of  the 
brief  fight  neariy  a  fourth  of  Wordi's  command  whig  party  for  the  presidency,  receiving  1,386,- 
fell,  and  of  these  58  were  officers.  After  thor-  580  votes,  to  1,601,274  for  the  democratic  oan- 
oaghly  reconnoitring  all  the  routes  into  tho  didate,  Gen.  Pierce.  In  38S5  the  brevet  rank 
city,  it  was  decided  not  to  leave  Ohapultepec  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  in  order  that 
on  the  army's  flank  or  in  its  rear,  but  to  assault  it  might  be  conferred  upon  Gen.  Scott,  and 
it,  and  then,  seizing  the  two  lines  of  causeway  was  expressly  so  framed  that  it  should  not  sur- 
that  divide  at  its  base,  to  direct  the  columns  upon  vive  him.  In  1859,  serious  differences  as  to  the 
the  gavitas  of  Belen  and  San  Cosme.  The  for-  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
tifications  were  battered  by  the  siege  pieces  on  ish  America  through  the  strMta  of  Fuoa  hav- 
the  12th,  and  on  the  13th,  these  uniting  and  ing  arisen,  and  a  disputed  mihtary  possession 
tim-ing  with  Gen,  Pillow's  attack  through  the  occurring,  Gen.  Soott  was  ordered  to  that  dia- 
wooded  west  aide  and  Gen.  Quitman's  on  that  tant  locality,  where  he  happily  established  a 
of  Tacnbaya,  this  strong  place  was  carried  in  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  settled  the  dif- 
Btyle  of  the  Hghestgallantry.  (See  Oiiapultb-  Acuity.  li  the  civil  war  now  (1861)  in  prog- 
PBO.)  Meantime  Worth  had  gained  the  rear,  ress.  Gen.  Scott  has  thrown  unhesitatingly  the 
and  was  between  the  lull  and  the  city,  in  pur-  weight  of  his  great  and  solid  reputation  on  the 
suit  of  theenemynortherly  ontheaqueduct  and  side  of  the  Union  and  the  government.  In 
causeway  that  reach  the  gate  of  San  Oosme,  President  Buchanan's  term  the  commanding 
Quitman  seized  the  route  to  the  Belen  gate,  general  urged  the  wisest  precautions  to  prevent 
Twi^s'a  division,  with  the  brigade  of  Eiley  and  the  armed  withdrawal  of  the  11  seceded  states 
two  field  batteries,  had  been  held  on  the  Aca-  from  lie  Union.  He  secured  the  safe  inaugu- 
julco  road  to  mftnceuvre  toward  that  entrance  ration  of  President  Lincoln,  the  defence  of  the 
as  a  feint,  Quitman's  advance  likewise  was  national  capital,  the  organization  of  the  army 
intended  to  be  a  feint,  and  Worth's  the  real  of  the  Union,  and  its  establishment  upon  the 
attack.  However,  Quitman  found  himself  op-  Btrategetic  points  of  the  country.  At  his  ad- 
posed  by  pieces  in  position,  which  he  carried,  vanoed  age  he  has  exerted  an  astonishing  en- 
and  pressed  on  to  the  Belen  gate,  took  it,  and  ergyin  the  efibrt  to  hold  together  the  interests, 
there  remained  for  the  night,  within  the  city,  the  affections,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  repub- 
Worth  in  the  same  way  holding  the  gate  of  lie.  On  Nov.  1,  1861,  tho  hentenant-general 
San  Ooame.  On  the  morning  of  Sept,  14  the  retired  from  active  service,  retaining,  by  a 
army  passed  into  the  city,  Quitman's  division  special  provision  in  the  act  of  congress  passed 
leading  into  the  Grand  Plaza,  and  running  up  at  its  extra  session  in  tie  aummer  of  1861,  his 
the  United  States  flag  on  the  national  palace,  ftill  pay  and  allowances,  and  on  Nov.  9  sailed 
Gen.  Scott  rode  into  the  square  at  9  A.  M,,  from  Hew  York  for  Europe,  hoping  there  to 
amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Mexico  was  recover  hia  broken  health, 
conquered.  Its  32,000  soldiers  had  disappear-  SCOTUS,  Duns.  See  Duns  Scotus 
ed,  and  its  lines  of  fortifications  were  silent  and       SCOTUS,  Jons.    See  Eeigeha, 
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SOOUGAL,  Hbnrt,    a   Scottish   olergjman  slender  cjlindrkal  bora;  the  lores  are  feath- 

and  author,  bora  at  Saltoun,  East  Lothian,  m  ered.    Thehornedsoreflmer(P.«)MiM(a,Limi.), 

June,  1650,  died  in  Aberdeen,  Jnne  13,  1678.  or  hamiehi,  is  larger  tbaa  a  goose,  about  3^  feet 

He  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Seougal,  bishop  of  long,  of  a  blackish  color  with  a  red  spot  on. 

Aberdeen  and  chancellor  of  the  nniversity,  each  shoulder,  and  lower  parts  from  the  breast 

where  he  waa  educated.    In  1669,  in  his  20th  white  ;  the  bill  is  hlack  and  3i  inches  long,  the 

year,  ho  became  professor  of  philosophy  there,  horn  S  inches  and  movable  in  all  directions,  and 

and  in  1874  professor  of  divinity.     His  chief  the  largest  spur  IJ  inches.     They  live  gener- 

work  is  "  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,  ally  in  pairs  in  the  inundated  districts  of  Brazil 

or  the  Nature  and  EsceUenoy  of  the  Christian  and  Gniana,  especially  near  the  sea ;  they  are 

Religion,"  edited  by  Bishop  Burnet  (1677),  shy  and  timid,  and  have  a  very  piercing  voice, 

which  continues- to  be  repriated,  with  his  aer-  uttered  at  the  slightest  alarm ;  they  occasion- 

mons  and  essays.  aUy  perch  on  trees;  the  food  consists  of  aqua- 

SOBANTON,  formerly  Lackawanna,  a  post  tie  seeds  and  plants,  and  perhaps  of  reptiles, 
borough  of  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Though  powerful  and  well  armed  on  the  wings, 
left  hank  of  the  Lackawanna  river,  14  m.  S.  W.  they  do  not  attack  other  birds,  but  the  males 
froTuOarbondalo;  pop.  in  1853,  3,000;  in  1860,  fight  during  the  breeding  season;  they  are 
9,223.  It  is  in  the  most  northern  of  the  an-  strictly  monogamous.  The  nest  is  made  on  or 
thraeite  basins,  and  carries  on  an  immense  near  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  oven;  the 
business  in  mining  and  shipping  coal.  Sev-  eggs  are  2,  as  large  as  those  of  a  goose,  and  the 
eral  wealthy  companies,  principally  composed  young  are  abroad  by  January  or  February,  and 
of  New  York  capitalists,  are  engaged  in  this,  are  cared  for  by  the  mother  till  they  are  able 
and  in  the  manufacture  Of  railroad  iron,  pig  to  fly;  the  flesh  of  the  young,  though  dark,  is 
metal,  &a.  The  I>elaware,  Lackawanna,  and  good  eating. — In  the  genus  chawui  (111.),  the 
western  railroad,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  3d,  4th,  and  Bth  quills  are  the  longest,  and  the 
canal  company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  com-  lores  are  bare.  The  faithful  screamer  (C  eSo- 
pany,  all  export  largely  from  this  place.  The  iiona.  III,)  is  nearly  3  feet  long,  of  a  blackish 
aggregate  amountof  coal  shipped  by  these  com-  lead  color,  with  a  white  siM>t  at  the  back  of  the 
panies  for  the  financial  year  1860,  from  Scran-  wings  and  another  at  "the  base  of  some  of  the 
ton  and  the  neighboring  villages  of  Hyde  Part,  large  quills ;  there  is  no  horn  on  the  head,  and 
Providence,  and  Dunmore,  y(as  1,885,035  tons,  the  occiput  is  adorned  with  a  circle  of  erectile 
the  principal  part  of  which  was  sent  to  New  plumes,  the  other  feathers  of  the  part  being 
York.  Soranton  contains  a  rolling  mill  which  downy ;  the  collar  is  black.  It  is  a  native  of 
manufactures  25,000  tons  of  railroad  iron  per  South  America  as  far  south  as  Paraguay,  and 
annum,  4  iron  furnaces,  3  founderies,  2  machine  the  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are 
^ops,  2  flouring  mills,  2  saw  mills,  2  bMiking  easily  domesticated,  and  the  natives  of  Cartha- 
offices,  2  breweries,  1  newspaper  office,  a  public  gena  bring  them  up  with  their  ^eese  and  hens, 
library  and  lycenm,  11  public  schools  attended  which  they  defend  with  the  wmg  spurs  even 
by  1,375  pupils,  and  12  churches,  viz, :  2  Bap-  against  the  largest  birds  of  pey.  It  possesses 
tist,  1  Congregation^  1  i^iscopal,  I  Luther-  the  singular  power  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the 
an,  8  Methodist,  3  Presbyterian,  and  2  Eoman  bodyand  legs  with  air,  causing  a  craeklii^feel- 
Catholio.  The  Lackawanna  coal  and  iron  com-  ing  to  the  touch.  The  walk  is  grand,  and  the 
pany  alone  employ  1,200  hands.  Iron  ore  la  flight  vigorous ;  it  is  called  cAeja  from  its  note, 
found  in  the  neighborhood  in  great  abundance.  Another  species  (_C.  DerMajta^  Gray),  ii-om  Oo- 
Tho  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail-  lombia,  has  the  cheeks  and  throat  white,  and 
roadconuecfsthis  place  with  GreatBendonthe  the  legs  and  biUred^  it  occurs  in  psurs  or  in 
Erie  rmlroad,  and  with  New  York  via  Easton,  flocks. — This  sub-family  forms  one  of  the  eon- 
Penn, ;  and  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsbm^  necting  links  between  the  waders  and  the  gal- 
railroad  connects  with  the  Catawissa  railroad  linaceous  birds,  resembling  the  latter  in  form, 
at  Rnpert.    The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  habits,  and  disposition. 

and  Pennsylvania  coal  company's  railroad  also  SCREW,  a  mechanical  device  variously  ap- 

afibrd  facilities  for  reaching  New  York.    (See  plied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  and 

Antheaoitb.)  constituting  one  of  me  mechanical  powers. 

SCREAMER,  the  name  of  a  group  of  South  It  is  constrncted  in  two  forms ;  one,  knownaa 

American  wading  birds,  of  the  sub-family  pala-  the  external,  convex,  or  male  screw,  is  a  cylin- 

medeinw,  and  so  named  from  the  loudness  and  der  of  wood  or  metal  surrounded  with  either  a 

slirillness  of  the  voice.    The  biU  is  short,  ele-  spiral  groove  or  ridge,  which  makes  equal  anglM 

vated,  and  curved  like  that  of  a  gallinaceous  with  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cyhnder; 

bird ;  nostrils  large  and  exposed ;  wings  long,  tlie  other,  called  the  interior,  concave,  or  fe- 

with  the  shoulder  armed  with  2  or  3  strong  male  screw,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  with  grooves 

spurs ;  tail  moderate  and  rounded;  tarsi  long,  around  its  interior  fitted  to  the  ridges  of  the 

strong,  with  nuiueroua  small  scales ;  toes  long,  corresponding  solid  screw.    "When  very  short 

the  anterior  united  by  a  short  membrane,  and  and  used  asafasteninguponthe  external  screw, 

the  claws  long  and  curved. — In  the  genus  pali-  it  is  known  as  a  nut.    The  spiral  ridges  are 

m«dea  (Linn.),  the  3d  and  4th  quills  are  the  called  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  these  are 

longest,  and  the  forehead  is  ornamented  by  a  made  more  or  less  close  together  according 
■VOL.  XIV. — 29 
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to  the  purposes  for  which  the'Sore'wia  designed,  screw  working  in.  the  hollow  end  of  a  larger 
The  principle  upon  which  flie  thread  of  screws  screw,  which  Is  both  external  and  internal, 
islaidoutivas  well  understood  by  the  ancienta,  Its  outer  thread  usually  has  one  less  turn  to 
and  the  method  is  given  in,  the  works  of  Pappua  the  incli  on  the  length  of  the  barrel  than  the 
Alexandrinus,  a  Greek  mathematician  of  the  4th  sraalSer  screw  ;  and  consequently  when  turned 
century  of  our  era.  A  strip  of  thin  brass  in  the  once  ai-ound,  theactual  advance  is  the  difference 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  out  so  that  between  the  larger  and  smaller  threads.  If  one 
the  hypothenuae  representing  the  thread  ahall  has  20  threads  and  the  other  21  in  an  inch,  the 
have  the  required  inclination  to  the  other  sides,  outer  screw  with  each  turn  goes  foi'ward  -^  of 
one  of  wliich  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  an  inch,  but  the  smaller  one  enters  it  g'y  of  an 
oyliiider  and  the  other  to  ita  oiroumference ;  and  inch,  and  the  advance  is  thus  only  ^1  j  of  an 
being  Wius  applied  to  the  blank  cylinder  de-  inch.  A  screw  of  this  kind  has  been  made  with 
wgned  for  the  screw  by  wrapping  the  brass  lOOthreads  tothe  mchon  theestemaland  101 
around  it,  the  line  of  the  thread  is  marked  threads  on  the  internal  screw,  thus  making  the 
along  the  hypothenuse,  and  ia  afterward  cut  in.  movement  with  each  turn  only  xvi^n  °^  ^^ 
The  thread  winding  around  and  ascending  the  inch ;  and  by  means  of  a  micrometer  attached 
cylinder  ia  evidenSy  a  spiral  inclined  ^ane,  to  the  outer  screw  thia  apace  was  further  aub- 
aud  possesses  the  properties  of  this  power,  divided  into  hundredths, — Another  important 
By  attaching  a  handle  to  the  screw  for  turning  application  of  screws  is  like  that  of  nails  for 
it  round,  the  power  of  the  lever  ia  added,  and  securing  together  separate  pieces  of  wood, 
thusheavyweightsoppoaed  to  tbeloufptudinal  metal,  &c.  For  this  use  the  screws  are  made 
movement  of  the  screw  may  be  moved  or  of  bits  of  wire  or  larger  rods  of  metal  and 
raised.  On  this  principle  are  constructed  the  furnished  with  heads.  Tliose  of  the  lai'ger 
varioua  forms  of  screw  presses,  and  other  anch  sizes  are  termed  bolts,  and  to  give  them  a 
machines,  the  object  of  which  ia  the  application  hold  like  that  of  rivets  they  are  made  to  pass 
of  great  power  within  a  limited  space.  The  entirely  through  the  objects  to  be  fastened,  and 
ratio  between  the  moving  power  and  the  resist-  a  nut  is  put  upon  the  projecting  end  and  screw- 
ance  or  pressure  is  as  the  distance  between  two  ed  round  till  it  makes  a  tight  iit.  Bolts  are 
adjacent  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the  cireum-  common  fastenings  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
ference  of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  at  chines  and  engines,  and  in  the  putting  together 
which  the  power  is  applied.  Friction  is  a  con-  of  the  heavy  timbers  of  ships.  The  facility 
siderable  element  in  this  application  of  power,  with  which  they  may  be  loosened  and  taken 
being  often  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  out  by  removing  the  nut  is  often  a  great  ad- 
moved,  thus  preventing  its  deacent  after  it  is  vantage.  By  battering  the  thread  of  the  screw 
raised  and  the  moving  power  taken  away,  nest  the  nut,  thia  may  be  made  as  firm  and  im- 
The  action  of  the  screw  is  indeiinitely  extended  movable  aa  the  head  of  a  rivet.  The  small 
and  its  power  increased  by  adding  to  ita  wheel  screws  in  general  use,  answei-ing  instead  of 
and  axle,  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  the  nails,  are  commonly  known  as  wood  screws, 
wheel  engage  in  the  threads  of  the  screw  and  and  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  B  or  4  inches  in 
are  brought  round  continually  while  the  screw  length  to  i  of  an  inch  or  less.  Screws  of  the 
ia  made  to  turn  in  a  flsed  position  against  the  same  character  for  the  special  uses  of  the 
wheel.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  known  as  the  watchmaker  and  instrument  maker  are  of  stUi 
endless  screw.  To  Ihe  axle  of  the  wheel  the  smaller  sizes.  The  wood  screw  tapers  slightiy 
weight  to  be  raised  is  suspended,  and  the  fi-om  the  head  downward,  and  the  thread 
power  is  applied  to  a  winch  or  to  a  pulley  usually  oocnpies  about  J  of  the  length  from  the 
upon  the  screw.  The  ratio  between  the  power  point.  The  under  side  of  the  head  is  of  a  true 
and  the  resistance  is  then  as  the  distance  he-  taper,  and  when  the  screw  is  set  in  its  place 
tween  the  threads  of  tlie  screw  mnltiplied  by  accurately  fits  the  hole  that  has  been  rimmed 
the  radius  of  the  axle  is  to  the  length  of  the  out  for  it  to  the  same  taper.  The  upper  side 
lever  or  winch  multiplied  by  the  radius  of  is  flat,  and  is  crossed  by  a  narrow  slit  for  the 
the  wheel.  Beside  this  application  of  the  edge  of  the  screw  driver,  by  which  it  is  turned 
endless  screw  with  the  wheel  and  axle  for  round.  The  most  approved  form  has  the  gim- 
raising  heavy  weights,  it  is  extremely  useful  let  point,  which  allows  of  the  screw  entering 
as  a  compouont  part  of  ^'aduating  machines,  into  the  wood  without  first  boring  a  hole  for 
and  is  lie  form  used  m  the  flne-threaded  its  reception.  The  thread  ia  a  thin  fillet  left 
sorewa  used  for  measuring  minute  angles,  by  removing  the  intervening  metal  to  the  re- 
&c.  (See  MiOGoMBTBR.)  Ita  special  adapta-  quired  depth.  Screws  of  this  kind  are  made 
tion  for  thia  use  depends  upon  the  very  great  in  great  perfection  in  Providence,  E.  I.,  whence 
space  through  which  the  lever  of  the  screw  the  demand  for  the  United  States  is  chiefly  aup- 
paases  in  comparison  with  that  described  by  plied.  The  peculiar  processes  of  the  manufac- 
the  cylinder  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  tore  and  extent  of  the  business  have  not  been 
The  power  of  the  screw  is  agan  greatly  in-  madepuhlic.  Machines  termed  the  wood  screw 
creased,  and  the  measured  movement  of  its  rotary  machines,  invented  by  Messrs,  Wilson 
cylinder  through  infinitely  small  spaces  deter-  and  Wiley  of  Providence,  were  in  operation  as 
mined,  in  what  is  known  as  Hunter's  screw,  early  as  1854,  each  one  of  which  was  reported 
TMa  consists  of  two  screws,  a  smaller  external  to  produce  4  times  as  many  screws  as  could  bo 
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made  in  tte  aam©  time 'byotherniflehmes;  and  brought  together  to  dose  the  circle  while  the 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  machines  shank  of  the  blank  is  worked  down  in  them  to 
elsewhere  in  use  consisted  chiefly  in  the  tools  the  size  required.  The  cutting  angles  are  pro- 
that  cut  the  grooTe  being  slowly  carried  round  duced  by  notches  across  the  thread  in  each 
while  in  action,  with  the  horizontal  wheel  to  piece  of  the  die.  Each  variety  of  screw  in  this 
which  they  are  Beonred,  instead  of  remaining  method  of  outtJng  requirea  its  own  die.  Screws 
fixed  while  the  blank  alone  is  made  to  re-  of  various  sizes  are  cut  by  hand  with  dies,  Bets 
volve  against  them.  The  cutting  tools  in  this  of  which  are  famished  with  the  plate  in  which 
machine  were  also  employed  in  a  series  of  8  one  of  them  is  inserted  when  required  for  use, 
together,  thus  keepingliemin  operation  Stimes  The  plate  ia  of  iron  with  a  receptacle  in  the 
as  long  without  stopping  to  replace  them  with  middle  into  which  the  two  parts  of  the  die  are 
sharper  ones. — Among  the  novel  applications  fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  be  bronght  to- 
of  the  screw  may  be  mentioned  its  use  for  ward  each  other  by  a  set  screw.  Two  long 
pointing  the  lower  end  of  wooden  piles,  which  handles  extend  in  opposite  directions  by  which 
by  this  means  are  made  to  enter  the  ground  by  the  plate  may  be  worked  to  one  side  and  the 
turning  them  around,  {See  Pile.)  Several  other  upon  the  blank,  which  is  held  fast  in  a 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  motive  vice  with'  the  point  npward.  The  thread  ia 
power  from  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  descend  first  cut  as  far  as  intended  with  the  parts  of 
the  inclined  plaae  of  the  screw,  with  the  object  the  die  somewhat  open.  The  instrument  ie 
of  applying  this  to  the  rnaning  of  clocks.  The  then  taken  off,  and  the  parts  are  screwed  up 
only  successful  one  is  dcsei-ibed  under  the  head  closer,  and  the  operation  is  repeated  till  the 
of  ScjtBW  Clock.  The  application  of  the  screw  thread  is  cut  to  the  required  depth.  For  cut- 
for  raising  water  is  noticed  raider  Abohimedean  ting  very  slender  screws,  steel  screw  plates  are 
Screw. — Several  methods  have  been  devised  famished  provided  with  a  Kuceession  of  holes 
and  pnt  in  practice  for  making  screws.  By  of  slightly  varying  size.  The  thread  is  cut  in 
one,  now  rarely  used,  the  cylindrical  lengths  one  of  the  larger  holes  and  deepened  as  the 
cut  fi-om  rolled  uron  or  iron  wire  were  at  a  red  shank  is  passed  successively  through  the  small- 
heat  headed  in  dies,  and  the  thjead  was  then  er  ones.  Internal  screws  are  cut  by  making 
cut  by  &  file,  its  place  being  previously  marked  the  corresponding  external  screw  the  cutter, 
around  the  cylinder  by  one  of  several  devices  first  removing  a  conaderable  portion  of  the 
employed  for  this  purpose.  By  the  machine  thread  along  ite  whole  length  in  order  to  pro- 
process  in  use  in  Birmingham,  England,  tiie  duoe  cutting  edges  and  afford  room  for  the 
first  operation  consists  in  clipping  off  thepieces  escape  of  the  shreds  of  metal  removed.  The 
from  a  coil  of  wire  and  Btrikuig  up  each  piece  tools  made  for  this  purpose  are  of  steel  and 
at  one  end  to  form  the  head.  The  blanks  thus  called  taps.  They  are  made  slightly  tapering 
formed  are  in  the  next  operation  placed  one  at  in  order  to  enter  the  hole  with  facility  and  cut 
a  time  in  a  lathe,  and  proper  shape  is  given  to  the  thread  graduaEy.  The  upper  end  termi- 
the  head  and  neck  by  cutting  away  the  super-  nates  in  a  square  or  oblong  projection  fitted  to 
fluous  metal.  Each  blank  ia  then  placed  by  receive  the  lever  for  turning  it.  Taps  for  cut- 
hand  in  a  receptacle  which  holds  it  firmly,  and  ting  threads  in  wood  are  commonly  made  with 
is  raised  by  a  lever  so  as  to  present  the  head  to  deep  fluted  sides  for  letting  out  the  cuttings  of 
a  steel  circular  saw,  which  cuts  in  an  instant  the  woodwithoutobstruction. — For  aji  account 
the  slit  for  the  screw  driver.  After  every  half  of  various  machines  that  have  been  invented 
hour's  work  the  saw  requires  sharpening,  and  for  cutting  screws,  and  which  are  too  compli- 
for  this  purpose  ia  taken  out,  its  temper  drawn,  cated  to  be  described  without  the  aid  of  draw- 
and  the  teeth  filed,  when  it  ia  rehardened  and  ings,  reference  may  he  made  to  the  volume  on 
is  again  ready  for  use.  The  cutting  of  the  "Manufactures"  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Metro- 
thread,  called  worming,  is  done  in  a  lathe,  the  politana,"  and  to  the  article  "  Screw"  in  Tom- 
mandrel  of  which  at  one  end  carries  an  iron  linson's  "  Oyclopffidia  of  Useful  Arts,''  which 
box,  which  works  upon  a  fixed  regulating  contain  a  description  of  the  screw  engine  em- 
screw.  This  gives  the  required  longitudinal  ployed  in  the  Woolwich  dockyard  for  cutting 
movement  to  the  blank  which  is  secured  to  the  large  screws  accurately  to  any  regnired  pitch 
other  end  of  the  mandrel,  and  is  pushed  by  the  from  one  pattern.  _  Appleton's  "  Dictionary  of 
revolution  point  first  through  the  steel  cutters.  Machines,  Mechanics,"  Ac,  under  the  same 
These  are  made  by  levers  to  press  more  or  leas  head,  contains  notices  and  figures  of  various 
firmly  upon  the  blanks,  and  their  action  is  to  patented  machines  connected  with  this  manu- 
tumout  a  shavingof  the  metal,  leaving  a  sharp  facture,  including  several  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Whipple, 
thread  or  worm.  The  cutters  are  kept  cool  by  of  Providence,  E.  I.  The  most  complete  trea- 
the  application  of  water.  Screws  of  different  tise  upon  the  processes  employed  in  conBtmet- 
threads  require  as  many  different  regulatii^  ing  the  difierent  sorts  of  screws  is  in  vol.  iL 
screws  and  boxes  to  fit  them ;  but  the  cutters  of  Holtzapffel's  "  Mechanical  Manipulations." 
need  not  be  changed.  By  other  methods  the  SCEEW  CLOCK.  The  screw  presents  a 
cutters,  are  dies  having  the  same  thread  as  the  long  inclined  plane  in  very  small  compass, 
required  screw,  and  corresponding  for  external  which  in  several  ways  might  be  made  to  com- 
screws  to  the  nut  or  tap,  except  that  they  are  raunicate  motion  to  clock  work,  as,  when 
either  in  2  or  4  parts,  which  may  gradually  be  weighted,  rotating  itself  and  descending  the 
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length  of  the  thread  cut  upon  it ;  and  again  by  in  no  rotation  of  the  weight  backward,  hut  the 
being  itself  fixed  and  provided  with  a  movable  little  wheel  on  which  it  is  suspended  slips  back 
weiriit  fitted  to  revolve  around  it.  The  ob-  with  its  asle  suf6.ciently  far  to  pass  the  filleta 
Btadeinthewayoftheae  arrangements  has  been  of  the  thread  of  the  screw,  and  by  means  of 
the  friction  of  the  screw,  which  in  ordinary  s.  little  spiral  spring  on  its  asis  it  ia  thrown 
screw  presses  is  suffloient  to  sustain  the  pres-  forward  ready  to  catch  in  any  fillet  at  which 
sure  or  weight  without  turning  back  when  the  the  ascent  of  the  weight  is  stopped.  As  the 
moving  force  is  taken  off.  Clocks  made  upon  the  motive  power  acts  uniformly,  there  is  no  need 
former  plan  have  proved  imauocessful  ia  conse-  of  compensation  to  regulate  it,  as  in  the  use 
qnenoe  of  this  difficulty.  On  the  other  method  of  the  spring  j  and  aa  its  connection  with  the 
of  causing  the  weight  to  run  down  the  screw,  a  mmn  wheel  is  direct,  the  additional  friction 
very  ingenious  dock  has  been  recently  invent-  and  eausee  of  irregularity  introduced  by  tie 
ed  by  Mr.  James  Tuerlings  of  New  York,  and  intervention  of  toothed  wheels  in  other  clocks 
named  the  "  American  screw  clock."  This  en-  are  also  avoided.  The  movement  ia  rogulated- 
lirely  avoids  the  difficulty  named,  and  com-  by  the  hair  spring  balance  as  ia  watches,  a 
bines  several  novel  features  in  an  escellent  little  hole  being  made  near  the  base  of  the 
timekeeper.  An  upright  screw  10  to  30  inches  glass  cylinder  for  the  introduction  of  a  fine 
long,  according  as  the  instrument  is  intended  wire  to  reach  the  regulator, 
to  run  86  hours  or  8  days,  and  with  14  threads  SCREW  JACK,  or  Jack  Scbbw,  a  portable 
totheinch,i3firmlyfisedinthecentreof abase  machine  for  raising  very  heavy  weights,  as 
plate,  and  around  its  foot  revolves  the  main  buildings,  &c.  As  it  has  commonly  been  coa- 
wheel,  which  is  connected  directly  with  the  struoted  and  used,  it  contains  no  screw,  but 
escapement  and  compensation  balance  wheel  within  a  short  upright  bos  or  frame  of  great 
placed  upon  the  same  b^e.  A  hemispherical  strengthisfised  aaironrackworkingin  a  slide 
weight  of  2  to  4  lbs.,  flat  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  passing  up  through  the  top  of  the  boi.  It 
ia  perforated  with  a  hole  through  its  centre  is  raised  by  the  teeth  of  a  3-leaved  pinion  at- 
large  enough  for  the  screw  to  pass  freely  taohed  to  a  wheelof  30  teethormore,inwhioh 
through  without  touching.  This  weight  is  sus-  the  teeth  of  another  4-leaved  pinion  engage, 
pended  on  the  thread  of  the  screw  by  means  of  The  asle  of  this  pinion  passes  through  the  side 
a  thin  wheel  fixed  upon  an  inclined  axle  upon  of  the  bos,  and  to  the  projecting  end  is  attach- 
the  upper  flat  surface.  Upon  this  asle  hangs  the  ed  a  winch  or  handle.  If  this  be  Y  inches  long, 
weight,  the  lower  edge  of  the  wheel  running  an  applied  force  of  60  lbs.  should  sustain  a 
round  upon  the  fillet  of  the  screw,  and  held  to  weight  of  11,000  lbs.  The  machine  has  re- 
ita  place  by  guide  rollers  opposite  to  the  wheel  cendy  been  almost  superseded  by  a  hydraulic 
which  press  against  the  side  of  the  screw,  and  jack  constracted  on  the  principle  of  tlie  Bra- 
keep  the  weight  in  proper  position.  The  con-  mah  press,  having  a  reservoir  of  oil  within  it- 
nectionof  theweight  or  movingpoworwiththe  self,  and  usin^  the  same  continuously.  The 
main  whed  below  and  the  train  of  wheelsabove  working  of  this  by  hand  causes  a  piston  to  as- 
the  upper  plate,  is  through  two  straight  steel  cend  slowly  with  immense  force;  and  at  the 
wires  wliich  pass  through  two  opposite  slots  in  end  of  its  range,  the  weight  being  blocked  up, 
the  weight  and  terminate  below  in  the  arms  of  the  oil  is  let  down,  and  the  working  of  the  ma- 
the  main  wheel,  and  above  in  the  opposite  ends  chine  is  renewed. 

of  a  cross  bar  which  revolves  on  the  top  of  SCREW  PRESS,  a  machine  in  very  general 
the  screw  aa  a  centre.  As  the  weight  rotates  use  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  requiring 
round  the  screw  it  pushes  against  these  wires,  heavy  and  continued  pressure,  though  for  many 
carrying  them  round  and  the  works  with  which  of  these  it  is  now  giving  place  to  the  hydraulic 
they  are  directly  connected.  Should  the  weight  press.  Its  principlehasalready  beeu  explained 
be  otherwise  sustained  even  for  a  minute  (as  it  in  the  account  of  the  screw,  and  also  the  man- 
is  for  an  instant  in  raising  it  up  after  it  has  run  ner  in  which  its  power  may  be  increased  to 
down),  a  little  spring  fixed  on  its  upper  surface  almost  any  extent  by  adding  to  the  length  of 
pushing  against  the  wires  carries  them  through  the  lever  by  which  the  screw  is  turned,  and 
the  length  of  the  slots,  thus  keeping  up  the  bringing  the  threads  into  closer  prosimity  to 
movement  of  the  clock,  A  little  pinion  on  the  each  olier,  or  in  other  words  diminishing  the 
upper  side  of  the  cross  bar  at  its  centre  sets  in  pitch  of  the  screw.  As  usually  constructed, 
motion  the  train  of  wheels  for  the  hands,  the  screw  is  set  upright  in  a  strong  frame,  its 
These  are  arranged  upon  a  dial  over  the  upper  upper  pai't  turning  in  a  nut  which  is  secured 
plate.  The  two  plates  are  separated  by  three  in  a  cross  bar  of  the  frame,  A  globular  or  cy- 
ornamental  pillars,  and  over  the  whole  is  fitted  lindrical  head  pierced  with  two  holes  at  right 
tightly  a  glass  cylinder,  which,  while  it  pro-  angles  to  each  other  forms  one  or  the  other 
tects  the  works  within  completely  from  dust,  end  of  the  screw,  and  is  the  support  for  the 
leaves  them  in  full  view.  The  position  of  the  levers  that  are  introduced  into  the  holes  to  turn 
weight  is  thus  constantly  seen ;  and  at  any  time  it.  The  moving  piece,  which  is  attached  to 
when  it  is  nearly  run  down,  it  may  be  lifted  the  lower  extremity  of  the  screw  in  such  man- 
up  by  means  of  a  steel  wire  passing  through  the  ner  as  to  be  raised  or  depressed  with  it,  with- 
top  of  the  cylinder  and  attached  to  some  oma-  out  at  the  same  time  turning  round,  is  called 
mental  device  for  a  handle.    In  lifting  it  there  the  follower,  and  through  this  the  f 
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exerted  upon  tlie  articles  placed  beneath  it,  L'HHle  du  Nord  (1864),  for  Meyerbeer.  Ho 
A  steady  motion  is  secured  to  the  follower  by  also  wrote  several  novels,  as  CWlo  BroacM, 
means  of  the  guides  furnished  by  the  aides  of  Une  maiPreese  anonyme,  Judith,  Le  roi  de  ca/r- 
tbe  frame.  The  cross  bar  and  nut  require  to  reau,  Jfaui-we,  and  Fiqmlto  Alliaga,  all  of 
be  made  of  great  strength  for  resisting  the  up-  which  found  many  readers,  although  fejliag  to 
■ward  pressure.  This  machine  has  been  the  make  their  mark  in  the  literary  world.  In 
common  press  for  the  use  of  farmers  in  making  18S8  he  was  elected  to  the  French  academy, 
cider,  pressing  hay,  cotton,  &o.,  for  bookbind-  At  an  early  stage  of  his  career  he  had  already 
ers,  printers,  and  numerous  other  artisans.  It  secured  a  competence  by  hia  literary  labors, 
is  variously  modified  by  different  devices  for  and  his  wealth  increased  afterward  at  a  rapid 
turning  it,  and  is  sometimes  provided  witli  the  rate.  He  left  the  largest  fortune  that  was  ever 
Hunter's  screw,  already  described,  for  increas-  accumulated  in  France  by  any  literary  man, 
ing  its  power.  As  early  as  1836  a  catalogue  of  his  worfes  filled 

SCREW  PROPELLER.    See  Steam  Kati-    S6  colnmns  of  La  France  UtUraire;  now  the 
OATioN.  whole  number  of  his  plays  alone  is  estimated 

SOKIBE,  Attoubtin  EtioiNE,  a  French  dra-  at  more  than  360.  These  have  been  printed  sep^ 
matist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  26, 1791,  died  there,  arately,  and  in  various  dramatic  collections,  as 
Feb.  30,  1881.  Ho  was  educated  for  the  law,  the  TM&tre  de  madame.  La  France  dramalique, 
but  early  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  Le  magoiin  thidtral,  and  Le  thSdtre  illuatrL 
the  drama,  producing  at  the  age  of  20  Lea  dervis^  S0EIBE8  (Heb.  8oferim),  a  learned  and  hier- 
a  light  comedy,  which  failed.  His  next  at-  archical  order  among  the  Hebrews.  The  es- 
tempts  were  scarcely  more  successfol,  and  some  act  natnre  and  duties  of  their  office  cannot  be 
of  his  plays  were  hissed  from  the  stage.  He  established  with  fiill  certainty  either  from  the 
persevered  however,  occasionally  hitting  the  Bible  or  other  sources  of  information ;  but  it 
public  taste,  and  about  the  be^nning  of  the  seems  that  they  were  both  lawyers  and  school- 
restoration  wrote,  in  coi^unction  with  Delestre-  masters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  transcripts 
Foirson,  Une  nuit  de  la.  garde  nationiile,  which  of  the  law,  to  expound  its  difEoultiea,  and  to 
was  a  complete  success.  Thenceforth  his  career  teach  its  doctrines.  In  the  time  of  David  the 
was  one  of  almost  nninternipted  triumph,  his  name  of  a  scribe  la  mentioned  among  the  high 
pieces  appearing  in  rapid  succession  at  3  and  officers ;  and  in  the  lime  of  the  kings  they  con- 
even  3  theatres  at  a  time.  In  1816  he  brought  stitnted  a  mnch  esteemed  and  liighly  influential 
o-o.tLenowieav.PouTCeaugnaesad.LesalUeiteur,  body.recognized  and  supported  by  the  state.  In 
which  Schlegel  thought  better  than  Molifire's  the  Hew  Testament  they  appear  as  a  body  of 
Mimnthrope.  A  new  theatre  having  been  ea-  high  officers,  members  of  the  sanhedrim.  They 
tablished  in  1820  by  his  friend  Poirson,  nnder  closely  watched  Jesus  id  order  to  detect  him  in 
the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  Berri,  ho  was  some  breach  of  the  law,  and  sought  to  entangle 
engaged  to  write  exclusively  for  it,  and  within  him  in  a  web  of  sophistries  or  to  confound  him 
a  period  of  about  10  years  (1821-30)  produced  by  artful  questions.  Winer  (in  his  Eeahe^ter- 
over  100  plays  of  various  characters,  many  of  6ucft)  thinks  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  temple 
which  are  still  considered  masterpieces  of  Uieir  police.  Members  of  the  body  were  found  in 
kind,  such  as  Le  TrtaHage  enfantirt,  Le  eoloTwt,  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judaa,  and  they  had 
FronUn  mari  garfon,  La  &ge  dij,  porfier,  Le  great  influence  with  the  people.  Someoftliem 
baiser  aiu  porleur.  La  rdne  de  teize  an«,  Za  mar-  acted  as  professors  in  the  outer  courts  of  the 
raine,  Lediphmate,  Le  plus  heau  jour  de  lame,  temple,  where  they  taught  their  pupils  from 
aai  Le  manage  de  raison.  He  received  in  his  elevated  platforms.  Celebrated  among  these 
plays  the  assistance  of  several  other  dramatists,  instructors  was  Gamaliel.  It  is  thought  that  it 
the  chief  of  whom  were  Germain  Deiavigne,  was  in  one  of  their  class  rooms  that  Jesus  was 
M^esville,  Dupin,  Varner,  Carmouohe,  and  found,  when  12  years  old,  disputing  with  the 
Bayard.    In  the  mean  time  he  had  attempted    doctors. 

other  branches,  and  in  1823  brought  out  at  the  SCRIPTURES,  Holt.  See  Biblb. 
thi&tre  lYanfois  the  drama  of  Valirk,  the  sue-  SORIYEN",  an  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on 
cess  of  which  is  attributed  mainly  to  the  act-  S.  C,  bounded  E.  by  the  Savannah  river,  and 
ing  of  Mile.  Kara.  He  also  produced  there  Le  8.  W.  by  the  Ogeechee ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
mariage  d'a/rgen.t  (IsaT) ;  Bertrand  et  Baton,  in  1860,  8,374,  of  whom  4,5S0  were  slaves. 
OM  ftwf  (foeiwwpirer  (1833);  Vke  pamon  »eerite  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Pine 
(1834);  La  camaraderie,  &a  la  cowrte  ichelle  timber  is  exported  largely.  The  productions 
(18310;  LeveTTed^eau{19.^);Adri»n,neLecom~  in  1850  were  3,936  bSes  of  cotton,  264,860 
reipr {\MV)\  LeeeonteidelareinedeNava/rreamA  bushels  of  Indian  com,  131,620  of  sweet  pota- 
LahataillededamegilHbl');  iftmediJfo  (1853);  toes,  and  610,560  lbs,  of  rice.  There  were  8 
Fev  Lionel  and  Les  doigta  de  /le  (1868).  He  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  340 
composed  the  libretti  of  La  dame  blanehe  (1836)  pupils  attending  school.  Capital,  Sylvania. 
for  Boieldieu ;  Laneige  (1823),  Larmtette  (1838),  SCROFULA,  a  blood  disease  manifesting  it- 
Fra  Diamolo  (1830),  Le  ehsiMl  de  "brome  (1836),  self  in  a  great  variety  of  organs,  and  chorac- 
Uanibaa»ad/riee  (1837),  and  Le  domino  itoir  terized  when  fully  developed  by  the  presence 
(1841),  for  Anber ;  and  Robert  le  IHable  (1831),  of  a  peculiar  unorganized  matter  termed  scrof- 
Les  EuguenoU  (1836),  Le  propMte  (1849),  and    nlous.    The  name  is  derived  from  Lat.  seri^a, 
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a  BOW,  but  why  it  ia  so  termed  must  be  left  to  puration  occnrs,  the  swellings  become  softer, 

fancy  or  conjecture.    The  disease  ia  hereditary,  and  the  skin  over  them  assumes  a  dusky  red 

being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  though  hue,   gradually  becomes  thinner,   and  finally 

like  other   hereditary  diseases  it  freqnenfly  bursts,  giving  outlet  to  an  unhealthy  pue  mii- 

f  asses  over  one  generation  to  attack  the  nest,  ed  with  the  curd-like  deposit  of  the  disease, 
t  ia  closely  ^ied  to  pulmonary  consumption;  The  ulcera  thus  left  heal  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
consumptive  parents  have  often  a  Bcrofulous  or  culty,  and  unless  great  care  is  eseroised  pro- 
Btrumoua  progeny,  and  viee  i)^m  stnimous  pa-  duce  deformed  cicatrices.  Occusionally,  but 
rents  give  birth  to  conaumptiv©  children.  A  rarely,  scrofulous  glands  undergo  a  procees  of 
damp  cold  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  ita  devel-  cure  without  the  occurrenoe  of  suppuration, 
opment,  while  it  is  probable  that  overcrowd-  the  swelling  gradually  subsiding,  and  the  tu- 
ing  and  want  of  ventilation,  aided  byunwhole-  herculous  matter,  by  the  absorption  of  its  thin- 
aome  and  iasufflcient  food,  may  originate  it  de  net  part,  being  converted  into  a  chalky  concre- 
■tiovo.  When  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  tion. — Strumous  patients  are  liable  to  what  are 
exists,  every  thing  that  tends  to  depre^  the  sometimes  called  cold  abscesses.  Large  coilec- 
vita!  forces  exercises  an  unfavorable  infiuence.  tions  of  matter  are  formed  slowly  without 
The  negro  is  more  subject  to  scrofula  than  the  much  heat  or  pain,  and  on  bursting  or  being 
white  man.  The  inferior  animals  are  often  opened  give  outlet  to  a  thin  whey-like  pus,  in- 
attacked  by  it,  particularly  those  that  are  indi-  termixed  with  curdy  flakes.  The  mucous  mem- 
genous  to  hot  climates;  stabling  horses  and  brans  of  tlie  noae,  too,  is  commonly  thickened 
cows  in  dark,  damp,  and  unventilated  stables  and  frequently  inflamed,  so  that  strumous  pa- 
readily  causes  ita  production.— The  scroiWous  tients  ordinarily  breathe  with  the  mouth  open ; 
habit,  when  strongly  marked,  is  easily  recog-  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
nized.  If  the  skin  be  f&ir,  the  complexion  is  takes  place,  and  the  bones  beneath  become  cari- 
often  peculiarly  brilliant,  but  the  color  seems  ous,  causing  a  horriblyfetid  odor.  This  consti- 
laid  on  in  one  large  patch,  leaving  the  snr-  tutesozaana;  though  more  commonly  produced 
rounding  skin  of  an  unnatural  whiteness;  the  by  a  combination  of  scrofula  and  syphilis,  it  ia 
wings  of  the  nose  are  thick,  the  upper  lip  often  often  caused  by  scrofula  alone.  The  same  ten- 
swollen,  and  the  lips  become  cracked  and  rough  dency  exists  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ex- 
on  exposure  to  cold.  The  skin  is  unusually  temal  ear,  which  frequently  becomes  swollen 
delicate  and  irritable ;  the  patient  suffers  very  and  painftil,  giving  rise  to  purulent  discharges 
readily  from  chilblains,  and  in  childhood  is  whidi  when  chronic  are  apt  to  be  esceedingV 
more  liable  than  others  to  cutaneous  diseases,  offensive ;  in  these  cases  the  drum  of  the  ear  is 
The  mucous  membranes  partake  the  delicacy  sometimes  perforated,  the  small  bones  lost,  and 
and  irritability  of  the  skin.  The  edges  of  the  permanent  deaftiess  caused.  In  like  manner 
eyelids  are  apt  to  be  red  and  swollen ;  the  eye  is  strumous  women  are  liable  to  proftise  lencor- 
very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  peculiar  inflam-  rhceal  discharges.  Scrofulous  affection  of  the 
mation  (see  Ophthalmia);  hsemorrhage  irom  joints  constitutes  hip-joint  disease  (mor&MS  cos*- 
the  nose,  cold  in  the  head,  and  enlarged  tonsils  Hvs)  and  white  swelling;  in  the  shafts  of  the 
are  frequent.  The  muscles  commouly  want  long  bones  and  their  periosteum  it  causes  ca- 
firmness,  and  the  whole  system  is  deficient  in  ries;  in  the  vertebrae  it  ^ves  rise  to  Pott's  dis- 
stamina.  Sometimes  the  scrofulous  diathesis  ease  (caries  of  the  vertebra),  terminating  in  an- 
is  marked  by  a  dark  complexion,  a  rough,  dry  gular  curvature  of  the  spine.  In  short,  there  is 
skm,  a  pasty,  unhealthy  look ;  the  movements  scarcely  any  tissue  of  the  body  but  may  be  in- 
are  sluggish,  the  habit  of  body  indolent,  and  vaded  by  it;  while  the  scrofulous  diattiesis  ia 
the  inteHect  dull.  When  scrofula  is  fairly  de-  eminently  favorable  to  Inpus,  albuminuria,  rick- 
veloped,  its  essential  element  consists  in  the  ets,  and  a  host  of  other  diseases,  and  it  modi- 
presence  of  an  unorganized,  brittle  material,  fies  unfavorably  most  if  not  all  the  diseases  to 
generally  of  the  consistence  of  new  cheese,  which  we  are  Kable ;  the  combination  of  scrof- 
Inthe  lun^  the  presence  of  this  matter  cousti-  ula  and  syphilis  is  parlionlariy  unmanageable. — 
tutes  tubercular  consumption;  in  the  mesen-  In  the  management  of  strumous  children  much 
teric  glands,  tabes  meaenteriea  ;  in  the  arachnoid  can  be  done  to  guard  against  the  development 
membrane  of  the  brm,  acute  hydrocephalus;  of  the  disease.  If  the  mother  be  affected,  a 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  &c.,  scroftda.  healthy  wet  nurse  if  possible  should  be  era- 
Scrofula  is  eminently  a  disease  of  childhood,  ployed ;  the  sleeping  roora  of  the  child  should 
while  consumption  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  be  largo  and  well  ventilated ;  it  should  he 
life;  but  neither  is  confined  to  any  age.  One  bathed  daily,  at  first  in  warra,  and  as  it  ac- 
of  the  forms  in  which  scrofula  most  commonly  quires  strength  in  cold  water,  well  dried,  and 
and  earliest  shows  itself  is  swellings  of  the  thoroughly  rubbed;  it  should  be  warmly  cloth- 
lymphatio  glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  ed,  and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
more  particularly  about  the  neck.  These  be-  light  and  air.  As  it  advances  in  age,  the  diet 
come  enlarged,  firmer,  and  after  a  time  a  depo-  should  be  simple  and  digestible,  but  abundant 
sition  of  the  peculiar  curd-like  matter  is  found  and  nutritious ;  the  cbildshouldhave  reasonable 
to  have  taken  place  in  their  interior.  These  but  not  excessive  exei-cise,  and  should  he  in 
swellings  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible;  while  ifit  be, 
and  cause  great  deformity.    After  a  time  sup-  as  is  frequently  the  case,  bright  and  precocious, 
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great  care  should  bo  takeu  not  to  stimulate  its  "The  Harvest   Perishing,"    "An  Appeal  to 

intellect  too  early  and  too  mnch.     When  the  Mothers,"  "  Knocking  at  the  Door,"  "  Passing 

disease  shows  itself,  a  residence  by  the  seaside  over  Jordan,"  "Letters  to  Children  onMission- 

din-ing  the  summer  eeason  is  frec[uently  of  ser-  ary  Subjects,"  "  Grandpapa  and  Little  Mary," 

vice.    Remedial  agents  are  to  be  sought  in  the  &c.  He  had  8  sons  and  3  daughters,  all  of  whom 

preparations  of  iron  and  iodine,  in  quinine  and  devoted  themselves  to  missionary  labor, 

the  bitter  tonics.    In  strumous  children  calo-  SOUDERT,   or   ScTmfiHi,    Giohges   kb,   a 

mel  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  purgative ;  it  French  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Havre 

may  be  combined  with  soda  and  followed  by  abont  1601,  died  in  Paris,  May  14,  1067.  After 

oil  or  compound  infusion  of  senna,  or  it  may  serving  with  honor  in  the  army,  he  devoted 

be  given  with  rhubarb  or  compound  jalap  pow-  himself  to  literature,  produced  his  first  play  in 

der.    Sometimes  minute  doses  of  Uie  bichlo-  1631,  and  soon  tooi  rank  among  the  most  sue- 

ride  of  mercury  mised  with  the  compound  ceseful  poets  of  the  time.    In  1687,  nettled  at 

tincture  of  cinchona  (Huxham's  tincture  of  Corneille's  unparalleled  success,  he  published 

bark)  are  of  manifest  benefit    The  homceop-  a  critical  pamphlet,  entitled  Oiservationi  ^r  h 

athists  use  calcarea,  oina,  sulphur,  baryta,  and  Cid,  which  made  such  an  impression  that  Car- 

surum  to  remove  a  tendency  to  scrofula ;  coni-  dinal  Richelieu  ordered  the  newly  established 

um,  dulcamara,  spongia,  and  lycopodium  in  Frencli  academy  to  act  as  an  umpire  between 

many  of  the  chronic  glandular  affections  which  the  great  dramatist  and  his  critic ;  the  society 

attend  the  disease ;  rftjM  toxieodenSnm  in  scrof-  gave  their  verdict  for  the  former  m  their  Sen- 

ulous  akin  affections ;  calcarea  and  oaustioum  timents  de  I'acadimie  aitr  le  Oi&.     In  1 644  Scu- 

in  scrofulous  ophthalmia;  belladonna,  mercu-  d^ryhadpnblishednofewerthanI6plays,most 

ry,  and  aconite  in  acute  Bcrofnlous  affections,  of  which  were  5-act  dramas,  assisted  his  sister 

If  these  remedies  fail,  Hartmann  recommends  in  writing  her  first  novels,  and  been  appointed 

preparations  of  iron,  bark,  and  cod  liver  oil,  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Notre  Bame  de  la 

with  or  without  the  aid  of  spongia  and  iodine.  Garde,  near  Marseilles.   In  1650  he  was  elected 

SCRUPLE  (Lat.  surupuliim.,  a  little  pebble),  to  the  French  academy,  and  in  16D4  puMlshed 

a  weight  equal  to  the  8a  part  of  a  dram  or  the  Alone,  ou  Borne  vaineue,  an  epic  poem.    Not- 

34th  part  of  an  ounce,  as  used  by  apothecaries,  withstanding  his  temporary  popularity,  it  is 

The  scrupulain  (also  written  »cripuhim  and  now  admitted  that  Comeille  was  right  when  he 

seriptukim.)  was  ^j  of  the  Roman  uncia,  and  called  him  im  fov,  iolennel. — Maeklbike  db,  a 

afterward  ^^  of  aa  hour.    The  60th  part  of  French  authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bora 

this  was  sorupulum  aemndiim,  and  the  60th  of  in  Havre,  June  16, 1607,  died  in  Paris,  June  2, 

this  seTv^him,  tevtium,  whence   our  terms  1701.    Having  removed  to  Paris,  she  wroto 

seconds  and  thirds  applied  to  these  divisions,  one  or  two  novels  with  tie  assistance  of  her 

The  common  application  of  the  word  scruple  brother,  and  afterward  a  number  without  his 

to  designate  an  objection  or  difficulty  is  sup-  aid,  and  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornamenta 

posed  to  have  originated  from  the  siynipulwm  of  the  H6tel  Eambonillet.    She  was  proclaim- 

or  little  pebble  used  as  a  weight  often  causing  ed  "another  Sappho"  and  a  "tenth  muse." 

inconvenience  by  getting  into  the  sandal.  Her  novels  were  interspersed  with  delineations 

SCUDDER,  JoHif,  M.D.,  an  American  mis-  of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  and  por- 

sionary,  born  in  New  Brunswick,  H".  J,,  Sept.  traits,  under  assumed  names,  of  distingnished 

S,  1793,  died  at  "Wynberg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  persons  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  '  This 

Jan.  IS,  1856.    He  was  graduated  at  Prince-  was  especially  the  case  with  the  most  celebrat- 

tott  college  in  1813,  stuped  medicine  in  the  ed  of  her  works,  Artomiene,  ou  Is  grand  Cyrus 

office  of  Dr.  Samuel  Forraan  at  Freehold,  N.  J.,  (10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1660),  which  has  lately 

and  after  receiving  his  diploma  settled  in  New  been  the  subject  of  an  elegant  essay  by  Victor 

York,  where  he  had  previously  been  house  sur-  Cousin;    and  De  la  sociiti  au  XVII' Hicle 

geon  of  the  city  hospital.    While  eng^ed  in  a  d'aprh  h  grand  Cyrua  (3  vols.  8vo.,  16SS). 

veryestensivepractice,lieofferedhimselftothe  Among  her  other  works  are:  ClUie,  hixtovre 

American  board  as  a  missionaiy,  studied  the-  Eomaine  (10  vols.  8vo.,   1666) ;  Lea  femmet 

ology,  and  in  1819  was  ordained  as  a  minister  iUvetre^,  ow  le»  harangues  hSrtkquee  (ISmo., 

of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  on  board  the  1865) ;  Convwrntiom  mr  di<Derg  avjets  (4  vols, 

ship  which  carried  him  to  India.    For  19  years  12mo.,  1680-'84) ;   Gonversationa  de  morale  {4 

he  labored  in  Ceylon,  where  he  conducted  a  vols.  12mo.,  1686-'8) ;  and  a  number  of  miseel- 

large  hospital,  and  attained  a  high  repntation  laneous  poems.      Her  ponderous  romances  are 

as  a  surgeon  and  physician,  treating  jungle  fever  now  sought  after  only  as  literary  curiosities, 

and  cholera  with  great  success.    He  wso  had  SOULPIN.    See  Bullhead. 

the  superintendence  of  a  number  of  schools,  8CUUTUEE  (Lat.  sf^lpo^  to  cut  out,  to 

and  made  frequent  tours  into  the  interior.    In  carve),  literally,  the  art  of  euttmg  or  carving  any 

1839  he  was  transferred  to  the  Madras  mission,  substance  into  images  of  men,  beasts,  or  other 

In  1842  Le  made  a  visit  to  America,  and  after  objects.    The  term,  however,  is  used  general- 

his  return  to  India  in  1846  resumed  his  labors,  ly  to  indicate  any  process  by  which  the  foi'm  ■• 

but  in  1854  went  for  the  sake  of  his  health  to  of  objects  are  represented  by  solid  substr.nces, 

tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  died.    Ee  and    therefore    includes    carving,    modelling, 

published  "  The  Redeemer's  Last  Command,"  casting,  whether  in  metal  or  o^er  materials, 
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and  gem  engraving.  Sculptured  iraagea  con-  the  Ohristiaa  era  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
Bist  either  of  insulated  figures  or  parts  of  figures  skill  had  been  acquired  in  its  preparation ;  and 
or  groups,  technically  called  the  "  round ;"  of  the  colosssd  proportions  of  many  of  the  bronze 
figures  attached  to  a  baclcgromid,  from  which  worka  estant  or  on  record  point  to  a  facility  in 
they  are  more  or  less  rdsed,  and  designated  the  processes  of  casting  superior  perhaps  to  the 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  "  relief,"  as  it  is  art  of  modern  times.  Metal  statues,  however, 
termed,  alto-riUevo,  hasso-riUeno,  and  mezzo-  were  not  always  cast,  but,  in  the  earlier  ages 
rilieto  ;  or  of  figures  which,  without  project-  at  least,  were  made  of  amaU  plates  hammered 
ing  from  the  face  of  the  original  ground,  have  into  the  desired  shape,  and  fastened  by  naile  or 
their  outlines  sunk  into  it,  and  are  rounded  on  cramps,  and  in  later  times  by  a  kind  of  cement 
the  prindplea  of  baaso-rilievo.  This  method  or  solder,  or  of  solid  pieces  heaten  into  shape, 
of  working  occurs  chiefly  in  Egyptian  sculp-  Sometimes,  according  to  ancient  authors,  pe- 
tnre,  and  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  relieved  cnliar  effects  of  color,  such  as  a  blush  or  pallor 
mtaglio.  The  materials  employed  by  the  upon  the  cheeks,  were  given  by  Greek  aculp- 
Boiilptor  in  the  Tariona  processes  of  his  art  in-  tors  to  wurks  of  this  class  by  a  fusion  of  differ- 
dnde  almost  every  substance  capable  of  being  ent  metals ;  but  the  descriptions  by  Plutarch 
carved,  oast,  or  moulded.  For  carving,  per-  and  others  do  not  afford  a  very  satisfactory 
phyry,  basalt,  granite,  marbles  of  many  vario-  account  of  the  process,  and  it  seems  more  prob- 
ties,  alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  have  able  that  the  statues  were  colored  after  being 
been  ia  use  from  a  remote  period,  the  three  cast,  as  Pliny  says  was  the  practice  with  the 
first  named  substances  being  those  used  by  Egyptians.  The  coloring  of  sculpture,  how- 
the  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ever,  was  not  confined  to  bronzes,  but  among 
worked  chiefly  in  marble.  Of  the  latter  ma^  barbarous  nations,  as  well  as  with  the  refined 
terial,  that  most  esteemed  by  the  aaoients  was  Greeks,  statues  in  marble  and  other  materials 
the  pure  white  marble  found  in  the  island  of  were  frequently  heightened  by  color  and  a  pro- 
Paros,  and  thence  called  Parian,  nest  to  which  fusion  of  ornament,  Trhenoe  they  were  called 
in  quality  was  that  procuredfromMountsPen-  polychromio.  When  different  kinds  of  mar- 
telicus  and  Hymettus  in  the  neighborhood  of  bles  or  stone  and  of  different  colors  were  com- 
Athens.  The  finest  Italian  marble  was  the  bined  in  the  same  work,  it  was  called  poly- 
Carrara,  which  still  maintains  its  old  colehri-  lithic,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  simpler  mono- 
tyj  but  many  Roman  sculptors  wrought  from  lithic  sculpture.  Both  methods  are  distinct 
marbles  procured  in  Africa.  The  finest  mar-  from  the  so  called  toreutic  art  of  the  ancients, 
bles  in  modern  use  are  from  Italy.  Alabaster  which  included  the  working  of  precious  metals 
sculpture  is  best  illustrated  by  specimens  ex-  combined  with  other  substances,  as  esempli- 
humed  at  Nineveh.  Wood  was  chiefly  employed  fled  in  Homer's  description  of  the  shield  of 
in  the  primitive  stages  of  the  art,  and  the  kinds  Achilles.  The  Greek  sculptors  sometimes  in- 
most in  vogue  were  oat  cedar,  cypress,  syca-  troduced  foreign  substances  into  marble  statues, 
more,  pine,  bos,  fig,  and  ebony.  Few  works  as  precious  stones  or  glass  for  eyes,  a  practice 
of  this  description  are  extant,  notwithstanding  utterly  irreconcOable  with  modem  taste,  and 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  authors  speak  of  the  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  influence 
durability  of  ebony,  cedar,  and  other  species,  which  the  caprices  of  fashion  exercise  over  art 
Occawonally  figures  for  special  purposes,  aa  even  in  its  beat  periods.  A  species  of  sculp- 
funeral  ceremonies,  were  made  of  aromatic  ture  <^lod  chryselephantine,  in  which  the  flesh 
gums,  and  even  of  hay.  For  modelling,  clay,  parts  of  the  figure  were  of  ivory  and  the  draper- 
stucco,  plaster,  and  was  were  used  in  the  infancy  ios  of  gold,  was  also  employed  by  them  for  sta- 
of  the  art ;  and  images  of  baked  clay,  known  as  tues  of  tutelar  divinities  intended  to  testify  to 
terra  cotta  work,  were  indefinitely  multiplied  the  wealth,  liberality,  or  piety  of  a  state  or  indi- 
by  means  of  monlda  of  the  same  material,  into  vidnal.  Of  this  class  of  works  the  statue  of  the 
which  the  soft  clay  was  pressed.  Terra  cotta  was  Olympian  Zeus  by  Phidias  is  the  most  illustrious 
used  for  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  beside  example. — In  point  of  date  sculpture  was  prob- 
statuary,  the  objects  formed  frorf  it  being  gen-  ably  the  earliest  developed  of  the  imitative  arts, 
erally  of  small  size  and  painted,  and  of  a  hard-  the  moulding  of  clay  or  other  plastic  substances 
ness,  produced  by  the  action  of  flre,  almost  into  defined  shapes  being  to  an  imperfectly 
equalling  that  of  stone.  The  metals  employed  educated  mind  a  more  obvious  method  of  copy- 
in  casting  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  ing  an  object  than  the  representation  of  its  »p- 
iead,  and  their  compounds.  Electrnm,  a  sub-  pearance  by  lines  on  a  fiat  surface.  The  origin 
stance  formed  of  1  part  of  gold  to  4  of  silver,  of  the  art  is  so  involved  in  myths  and  allegoriefl 
was  nsed  as  remotely  as  the  Homeric  age ;  but  that  any  attempt  to  ascribe  its  invention  to  a 
the  composition  called  by  the  Greeks  ;^QXKor,  particular  nation  or  individual  is  impossible, 
by  the  Romans  (Bs,  and  by  the  moderns  bronze.  So  far  as  experience  has  shown,  it  had  no 
has  in  ril  ages  been  preferred  for  the  purposes  special  birthplace,  but  sprung  up  naturally  in 
of  sculpture  to  any  otiier  metal,  and  the  greater  all  countries,  taking  its  origin  everywhere  in 
part  of  the  antique  statues  and  sculptured  or-  the  imitative  faculty  of  man.  Painting  and 
naments  now  extant  have  been  formed  from  it.  sculpture,  it  has  been  observed,  existed  among 
From  the  varieties  mentioned  by  ancient  writ-  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial ;  "  and  if 
era,  it  would  appear  that  many  centuries  before  there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliest 
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works  of  Grecian  art  and  tiose  of  Eft  pt  w        f  B  tta,  T  yard,  and    their  successors,  by 

have  still  no  right  to  infer  that  thC      k        hltl  sofa  race  whose  history  is  lost 

learned  them  from  the  Egyptian      and  w  tl        ytl  al  ages  iave  heen  snddeniy  and 

might  as  well  assert  that  the  Gre  k    I         dm      t  ly  b  ght  to  light.    The  b 


their  arts  from  the  Ganls  or  the  S  m  se  f  hun  d  for  the  most  part  hasa-reliefs  on 
the  works  of  these  nations  also  rese  bl  th  ee  al  h  t  labs,  the  subjects  delineated  being 
of  early  Greece."  The  first  efforts  in  Ipt  1  'ial  hmian-headed  bnlls  and  other  gro- 
wete  probably  monumental,  and  o  t  d  *  4  P  agea  from  the  Assyrian  mythol- 
a  denre  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  remarka-  ogy,  battles,  hunting  scenes,  processions,  cere- 
ble  persons  or  events.  A  block  of  stone  mdely  mociats,  &c.,  esecuted  aecordmg  to  a  code  of 
fefihioned  into  some  simple  form,  or  even  a  pilo  conventional  rules  which  must  have  proved 
of  stones,  was  at  first  sufBcieut  for  this  pur-  fktal  to  the  development  of  original  genius  in 
pose ;  and  repeated  instances  occur  in  the  Mo-  the  sculptor.  Although  none  of  them  can  be 
saic  history  of  the  erectioip  of  monuiaents  of  assigned  a  high  rank  as  works  of  art,  the  spec- 
this  kind.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the  tator  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  majesty  and 
art  may  he  traced  to  the  desire  in  a  primitive  even  the  severe  grandeur  of  some  of  the  larger 
Btate  of  society  for  some  visible,  tangible  object  figures,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  the  char- 
representing  the  deity  commonly  worshipped,  acteristics  of  individual  animals  and  the  details 
and  whose  cdvine  attributes  oould  not  otherwise  of  elaborate  compositions  are  represented.  The 
be  appreciated..  But  as  the  deities  worshipped  existing  examples  embrace  3  distinctly  marked 
by  tiie  earliest  races  were  heavenly  bodies  or  periods,  frnm  about  930  B.  0.,  the  probable  age 
abstract  qutJitiea,  ench  representations  could  of  Sardanapalus,  to  635  B.  O.,  the  date  of  the 
only  be  symbolical ;  hence  ia  all  probability  the  destmotion  of  Nmeveh,  and  are  in  many  re- 
first  statues  of  godswers  simple  pillars  of  stone  Bgects  unlike  the  sculpture  of  other  nations, 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  human  figure,  (pee  JTikevbh.)  Of  the  wonders  of  Babylon 
and  indicating  their  purpose  only  by  certwn  and  the  perfection  to  which  the  Chaideans 
marks  or  hieroglyphics  carved  uponthem ;  and  carried  the  art  of  easting  in  bronze  and  the 
tiie  first  statues  fulfilling  in  any  considerable  precious  metals,  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
degree  the  conditions  of  art  were  of  men  dis-  accounts  which  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
tinguished  as  heroes,  benefactors,  or  founders  writers  have  left  us.  Among  the  Persians 
of  nations.  When  ia  process  of  time  such  in-  sculpture  was  never  employed  for  religious  pnr- 
dividuala  had,  through  the  respect  and  admira-  poses,  and  the  art  as  prattised  by  thorn  was 
tion  which  their  actions  inspired,  become  in-  evidently  derived  from  the  Assyrians.  Wor- 
Yosted  with  divine  attributes,  the  viable  repre-  shipping  no  deity  which  could  be  represented 
sentation  of  their  forms  as  objects  of  worship  by  any  form,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  they 
became  necessary,  and  sculpture  first  assumed  regarded  images  of  gods  as  marks  of  barbarism 
its  legitimate  functions.  The  art,  thus  early  and  impiety ;  and  wherever  they  appeared  as 
associatedwithreligious  worship,  was  naturally  conijuerors  such  works,  with  the  temples  en- 
considered  a  sacred  one,  inapplicable  to  ordi-  elosmg  them,  were  religiously  destroyed.  Bnt 
nary  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  was  in  their  art,  notwithstanding  it  was  unrestrained 
practice  wholly  controlled  by  hierarchicaiinflu-  by  hierarchical  influences,  was  never  marked 
ence.  The  supernatural  character  assigned  by  by  taste  or  in  any  sense  progressive.  The 
superstitious  and  savage  races  to  the  forma  of  sculptures  of  PersepoIJs  represent  principally 
these  newly  created  deities,  as  esemplifled  in  processions  and  combats,  the  figures  in  which 
theraonstrousoreationaof  th60hinese,Hindoo,  are  heavily  draped  and  exhibit  little  variety, 
and  Egyptian  mythology,  was  gradually  em-  action,  or  character.  The  sculpture  of  the  re- 
bodied  in  certain  fised  types  from  which  no  de-  moter  eastern  nations,  including  the  Chineee 
viation  was  permitted;  and  this  circumstance,  and  Hindoos,  has  little  to  recommend  it  in  the 
together  with  the  limited  field  of  practice,  qualities  of  art,  however  interesting  to  the  his- 
oaused  sculpture  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  tbrian  or  archfeologisf,  and  affords  no  assistance 
remain  almost  from  its  birth  a  mere  mechan-  in  tracing  the  history  of  our  subject  The 
ical  art.  The  Greeks,  as  will  presently  appear,  hierarchical  authority,  by  confining  its  exercise 
formed  the  most  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  to  mythological  subjects,  prevented  it  from 
— The  first  artists  oa  record  as  sculptors  are  becoming  imitative  or  progressive — a  circum- 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (about  IBOO  B.  0.),  who  stance  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  in  some 
made  the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  fExod.  instances  there  are  indications  of  considerabla 
ssxi.),  although  long  previous  to  their  time  the  native  power  in  the  artists,  which  the  ndes 
art  of  working  in  metal,  stone,  and  wood  was  hampering  their  efforts  could  not  always  re- 
known  to  various  eastern  nations.  Abnndant  press.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  m  vastness  of  scale  and  the  sentiment  of 
Hebrews  practised  it  with  success,  as  also  repose  the  Hindoo  sculptures  at  Ellora,  Ele- 
their  neighbors  the  PhtnnicJaus;  audit  is  to  phanta,  and  elsewhere,  are  equal  to  the  prodnc- 
he  regretted  that  no  specimens  of  the  sculp-  tions  of  any  Asiatic  race. — The  Egyptians,  per- 
tiire  of  either  nation  remain.  Of  Assyrian  haps  more  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity, 
flcuipture  nothing  was  known  from  actud  ob-  associated  the  art  of  sculpture  with  religious 
Bervatioa  previous  to  the  recent  excavations  worship ;   hence  most  of  their  works  of  this 
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clasB  comprise  representations  of  divinities  and  by  Eoman  eonnoisaenrs.  Thej  are  charao- 
flieir  attributes  or  qualities.  From  &  period  terized  by  a  stiff,  arehaio  style  resembling  the 
antecedent  to  historical  times  their  artists  early  Greek,  and  which  seems  to  Iiave  been 
formed  a  sort  of  hereditary  oraft,  whose  labors,  retained  as  the  standard,  the  result  doubtless 
controlled  by  a  rigid  code  of  rules  prescribed  of  causes  similar  to  those  which  influenced 
hj  the  sacerdotal  authority,  exhibit  during  Egyptian  art.  Well  known  examples  of  Etrus- 
nearly  2,000  years  a  uniformity  of  results  so  can  bronzes  are  the  "  She  Wolf"  of  the  Capitol 
striking  OS  to  justify  the  statement  that  until  at  Rome,  and  the  "  Chimera"  at  Florence.  In- 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonian,  numerable  smaller  figures  have  been  found, 
Greeks,  830  B.  C,  there  was  but  one  epoch  in  and  such  was  the  facility  of  the  people  in  oaat- 
Egypfian  sculpture.  A  Greco-Egyptian  style  ing,  that  after  the  capture  of  Volsinii  by  the 
Bucoecded,  and  expired  with  the  art  itself.  Romans,  about  380  B.  0.,  3,000  statues  in 
Not  only  were  the  artists  forbidden  to  make  bronze  were  carried  away  by  the  victors, 
innovations,  bnt  they  were  never  allowed,  Etruscan  carvings,  .whether  in  wood  or  stone, 
Plato  tells  ns,  "  to  invent  any  new  subjects  or  are  imskilful,  but  their  terra  cotta  vases  and 
any  new  habits.  Hence  the  art  remdns  the  ornamental  work  are  of  high  artistic  value. 
same,  the  rnles  of  it  the  same,"  The  standard  The  Tuscan  vases,  however,  so  celebrated  for 
types  of  form,  selected  in  a  primitive  age,  their  elegance  of  form  and  the  pMntings  with 
were  necessarily  archaic  ia  character  and  de-  which  they  are  embellished,  are  now  believed 
fiolent  in  aotioa  and  expression,  which  will  to  he  of  Greek  origin. — In  the  hands  of  the 
account  for  the  utter  absence  of  any  thing  Greeks  sculpture  was  brought  to  a  degree  of 
approaching  grace,  syrametry,  or  elegance  in  perfection  scarcely  approached  in  modern 
Egyptian  art.  The  flgnres  are  generally  equal-  times,  and  quite  as  marked,  in  comparison  with 
iy  poised  on  both  legs,  one  of  which  is  some-  the  progress  of  other  ancient  nations,  as  their 
times  slightly  advanced ;  the  arms  either  hang  superiority  in  every  department  of  imitative 
down  straight  on  each  side,  or  if  one  be  art  and  Uteratnre.  Similar  causes  contributed 
raised,  it  is  at  a  right  angle  across  the  body;  to  this  universal  excellence,  the  principal  of 
and  the  head  looks  directly  in  front.  Many  which,  according  to  Winckelmann,  were  the  in- 
atataes,  however,  are  seated  or  kneeling,  the  nate  genius  of  the  people,  their  reli^Uj  and 
former  attitude  being  that  in  which,  on  the  their  social  and  political  institntions.  While  ia 
whole,  Egyptian  sculptors  excelled ;  and  in  the  Egypt  and  the  East  generally,  and  even  among 
colossal  sitting  figures  of  their  kings  there  is  the  Etrurians,  art  never  advanced  beyond  the 
frequently  a  grandeur  of  proportion  and  a  re-  typesestablishedalmost  at  its  birth,  tlie  Greeks, 
pose  and  dignity  of  expression  which  great-  led  on  bj  an  intuitive  sense  of  beauty,  which 
ly  impress  the  beholder.  Anatomy  was  little  was  with  them  almost  a  religious  principle, 
regarded  in  representations  of  the  human  iumed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  and,  by  making 
form,  and  the  draperies  were  of  the  amplest  nature  in  her  most  perfect  forms  their  model, 
character,  frequently  falling  straight  to  the  "  acquired  a  facility  and  a  power  of  represent- 
ground,  without  folds.  Where  elaborate  rep-  ing  every  class  of  form  nnattained  by  any  other 
resentations  in  bass-relief  or  intaglio  of  bat-  people,  and  which  have  rendered  the  terms 
ties,  processions,  or  religious  ceremonies  were  Greek  and  perfection,  with  reference  to  art, 
attempted,  greater  freedom  seems  to  have  almost  synonymous."  In  respect  to  climate, 
been  allowed  the  artist;  and  in  this  class  of  physical  beauty,  manud  or  mechanical  dex- 
works,  as  well  as  in  occasional  heads,  such  as  terity,  or  material  prosperity,  all  of  which  are 
the  so  called  Young  Memnon  in  the  British  regarded  as  important  conditions  toward  ex- 
museum,  there  are  evidences  of  inventive  power  ceUence  in  art,  the  Greeks  had  little  if  any  ad- 
and  a  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  which,  but  for  vantage  over  contemporary  races ;  and  yet, 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  the  sculptor,  might  whatever  was  the  purpose  to  whicli  sculpture 
have  home  worthy  fruits,  Egyptian  sculpture  was  applied,  their  superiority,  owing  to  the 
of  all  kinds  was  usually  colored,  and  statues  causes  enumerated,  was  indisputable.  Like  the 
formed  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  material  works  of  the  painters  who  effected  the  revival 
most  commonly  employed,  are  as  cleanly  cut  of  art  in  modem  times,  the  sculptures  of  the 
as  marble  and  beautifully  polished. — Etrurian  best  period  in  Greek  history  were  almost  ex- 
sculpture,  so  far  as  can  bo  ascertained  by  exist-  olusively  of  a  public  character,  intended  for 
ing  specimens,  waa  connected  in  a  greater  or  the  moral  or  religious  improvement  of  the  peo- 
less  degree  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  although  pie,  or  as  an  incentive  to  noble  deeds.  Wlion 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  previous  to  the  the  sculptor  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  this 
arrival  of  Greek  colonists  in  Etruria  a  purely  high  pni'pose,  his  art  began  to  decline,  as  Ital- 
national  style  was  in  existence  there.  K.  O.  ian  art  under  similar  conditions  languished  after 
MiiJIer  has  observed  that  the  art  of  the  conn-  the  brilliant  period  of  Kaphael.  Greek  sculp- 
try,  being  receptive  rather  than  creative,  and  ture  may  be  divided  into  a  semi-mythic  or  ar- 
not  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to  decline  as  chaic  period,  a  period  of  grandeur  and  power, 
soon  as  deprived  of  the  Greek  infiuence.  The  a  period  of  refinement  or  physical  beauty,  and 
best  specimens  of  Etruscan  sculpture  in  exist-  a  period  of  dedine.  The  remains  of  the  first 
ence  are  bronze  works  of  the  style  known  as  period  are  not  unlike  the  earlier  attempts  of 
Ttucanicfi  tigna,  which  were  highly  esteemed  other  nations,  although  at  its  close,  notwith- 
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standing  the  hierarchical  influenco,  a  steady  mitted  of  a  greater  piay  of  inventive  powers, 
progrt^s  toward  excellence  is  discernible.  Tlia  and  the  improvemont  thus  produced  in  the 
first  sculptors  on  record  are  of  a  purely  mythi-  statues  of  men  was  extended  to  those  of  gods, 
oal  character,  aud  may  be  regarded  as  peraoni-  which  gradually  began  to  assume  grace  and 
Qcations  of  particidar  brandies  of  art,  or  the  grandeur  of  form.  The  hereditary  cultivation 
representatives  of  families  of  artists,  rather  of  sculpture,  under  the  influence  of  which  con- 
Lhan  actual  personages.  Such  was  DiedaluB,  ventional  types  were  carefully  transmitted  to 
whose  name  indicates  merely  an  artist  in  gen-  successive  generations,  also  ceased  about  this 
eral,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  observed  that  time,  and  individual  artists  were  left  free  to 
"the  stories  respecting  him  are  more  like  alle-  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  genius.  These 
gorical  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  arta  circumstances,  together  with  the  disastrous 
Uian  any  thing  else."  Tor  many  ages  sculptors  consequences  to  Asiatic  art  of  the  Ionian  revolt 
claimed  an  actual  descent  from  Daedalus,  against  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  patriotio 
whence  they  were  called  Dtedalids ;  and  their  spirit  evoked  by  the  Persian  invasion,  gave  in- 
works,  known  as  BaiBaXa,  represent  the  first  creasing  vigor  to  sculpture  in  Greece  proper, 
attempts  to  replace  the  blocks  of  wood  and  where,  early  in  the  5th  century,  the  hardaesa 
stone  which  originally  symbolized  tlie  images  and  stiffness  of  the  first  period  are  lost  in 
of  deities,  by  statues  having  some  resemblance  the  grandeur  and  ideal  beauty  of  Phidias  and 
to  life  oi"  nature.  These  were  generally  of  his  contemporaries.  Many  works  in  marble 
wood,  ornamented  with  gilding,  colors,  and  and  bronze  belonging  to  the  latter  or  transition 
real  drapery,  although  long  before  the  com-  portion  of  the  archaic  period  are  still  eitant, 
inencement  of  authentic  history  other  mate-  the  most  characteristic  being  the  Selinuntine 
rials  began  to  be  used,  Phidon  of  Argos,  who  and  ^ginctan  marbles,  now  deposited  in  Pa- 
is said  to  have  struck  the  first  money  in  Greece  lermo  and  Munich,  and  which  formed  part  of 
(748  B.  C),  probably  introduced  the  employ-  the  decorations  of  temples.  Sioyon,  Migroa, 
ment  of  metals  in  statuary ;  and  the  most  an-  and  Argos  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  sohoola 
cient  Greek  statue  in  this  material  mentioned  of  the  art ;  but  during  the  period  upon  which 
by  classical  authors,  was  one  in  bronze  of  Zeas,  we  are  now  entering,  from  480  to  abont  400 
by  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  who  is  supposed  to  B.  C,  Athens  was  its  most  distinguished  seat, 
have  flourished  as  early  as  TOO  B.  O.  This,  her  supremaey  being  disputed  only  by  Argos. 
however,  was  constructed  of  thin  plates  bent  The  Athenian  and  Ar^ve  sculptors,  animated 
into  the  required  shape,  and  riveted  together,  by  the  intellectual  activity  which  the  Persian 
Glaucus  of  Chios  or  Samoa  (G80)  was  the  re-  invasion  developed,  and  which  manifested  it- 
puted  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals;  self  not  merely  m  the  cultivation  of  literature 
and  to  Ehcecns  of  Samos,  and  his  sons  Telecles  and  the  fine  arts,  but  in  all  the  social  and  po- 
and  Theodorus,  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  litical  relations  of  the  Hellenic  races,  vied  with 
modelling  and  casting  metals,  beside  other  im-  eaeh  other  in  disseminating  over  Greece  and 
provements  in  the  art  (600-550).  Pliny  is  of  her  colonies  a  series  of  works  which  became 
opinion  that  the  first  marble  statues  date  from  the  models  of  form  for  their  countrymen  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads,  although  well  as  for  all  succeeding  sculptors.  Statuary 
Dipcenus  ondSeyllbof  Crete,  who  flourishedm  was  at  this  time  almost  exclusively  of  a  public 
the  eai-ly  part  of  the  6th  century  before  our  character,  and  the  chief  sculptors,  Hegias, 
era,  are  the  first  artists  who  were  celebrated  Pythagoras  of  Ehegium,  Oalamis,  AgeJadas, 
for  their  works  in  marble.  Sculptured  figures  Phidias,  Agoracitos,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and 
on  architectural  monuments,  however,  were  Folydetus,  are  known  chiefly  by  their  statues 
executed  as  early  as  the  Homeric  epoch,  such  of  godsandheroesandtheirhistoricalgronpsfor 
as  the  two  lions  in  relief  on  the  ancient  gate  the  temples,  porticos,  theatres,  and  gymnasia, 
of  MyceniB.  The  period  between  the  age  of  built  from  the  spoils  of  war  or  the  profits  of 
Homer  and  the  50th  Olympiad  (580),  com-  newly  developing  commerce.  Of  these,  Phidias, 
prising  about  3  centuries,  witnessed  the  dis-  Myron,  and  Polycletus,  all  scholars  of  Ageladas, 
covory  of  the  chief  processes  essential  to  the  were  the  most  famous,  and  their  works  exhib- 
praotioe  of  sculpture ;  but,  from  the  restraints  ited  the  dignity  and  almost  passionless  tranquil- 
imposed  by  religion,  the  art  made  little  progress  lity  of  mind  characteristic  of  a  heroic  age,  and 
even  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  whom  it  of  the  lofty  purposes  for  which  its  artists  labor- 
was  most  successfully  cultivated.  Statues  of  ed.  Phidias  of  Athens,  whose  name  is  asso- 
gods  after  fixed  types  were  almost  the  only  ciated  with  the  noblestarchitectural  monuments 
ones  made.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  6tli  cen-  and  sculptures  of  the  splendid  era  of  Pericles, 
tury  those  changes  took  place  by  which  the  is  generaily  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  sculp- 
early  archaic  style  was  gradually  merged  in.  tors  of  antiquity  in  the  qualities  of  sublimity 
that  of  the  2d  epoch.  The  athletic  contests  at  and  severe  beauty,  his  works  bearing  the  same 
the  public  games  fiuniliarized  the  artists  with  relation  to  those  of  subsequent  stages  of  the  art 
the  beautifol  forms  of  the  human  body,  and  the  that  the  dramas  of  .^schylus  do  to  the  more 
practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  polished  productions  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides, 
these  contests,  which  commenced  about  550,  His  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
gave  a  surprising  impulse  to  the  art.  The  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
subject,  not  being  of  a  religious  character,  ad-  kind  ever  made,  exist  only  in  the  descrip- 
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tionsof  ancient  anthore;  but  in  the  Elgin  mar-  Amazons,  now  in  the  Biitish  mnBenm,  is  un- 
bles,  executed  under  his  direction  and  in  part  doubtedlyfromhishand.  Praxiteles  was  unsiir- 
perhaps  by  himself,  we  fortunately  have  splen-  x>assed  in  representing  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
did  and  characteristic  specimens  of  his  genins. '  human  form,  especially  the  female  flgnre,  and 
(See  Elgin  Mabbles,  and  Phidias.)  The  Phi-  his  statue  of  the  Onldian  Aphrodite,  modelled 
galian  marbles  in  the  British  ciueoum,  and  from  the  courtesan  Phryne,  was  a  maaterpieoe 
the  casts  of  the  sculptured  fragments  from  of  senaual  charms.  Thia  work  is  said  to  have 
the  temple  of  Thesens,  in  the  same  institution,  been  the  first  instance  in  which  any  artist  had 
are  also  in  the  style  of  Phidias  or  his  school,  ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  entirely  di- 
Myron,  who  worked  chieflyin  bronae,  ivas  a  veatcdofdrapery,andthenewidealthusformed 
great  master  of  expression,  and,  from  the  fre-  was  frequently  imitated  by  succeeding  artists, 
qneat  and  honorable  mention  of  him  by  claasi-  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  copies  of  it  are  in 
oal  authors,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  existence,  although  the  Venus  of  the  Vatican 
esteemed  sculptors  of  antiquity.  He  was  cele-  and  that  of  the  Mnseo  Pio  Clementine  are  sup- 
brated  for  his  figures  of  animals,  but  the  dUcdbo-  posed  to  be  such.  The  works  of  these  two  artists 
lii»  or  quoit  player,  of  which  the  Palazzo  Mas-  were  executed  chiefly  in  Parian  marble,  a  ma- 
simi  in  Rome  and  the  British  museum  possess  terial  which  now  came  into  general  use  for  sin- 
copies,  is  the  only  work  by  which  he  is  now  gle  figures  or  groups,  while  the  costly  chrysele- 
known.  Poljcletas,  the  head  of  the  Argive  phantine  statues,  and  those  made  of  wood  and 
school,  aa  Phidias  was  of  that  of  Athens,  ri-  atone,  called  acrolitbs.gradnaily  disappear  from 
vailed  his  great  contemporary  in  every  de-  sight.  ThOe  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  represent- 
partment  of  his  art  except  the  representations  ed  what  is  known  as  the  later  Attic  school, 
of  gods,  in  which  Phidias  was  never  eqoalled.  Ljsippus  of  Sicyon  carried  out  the  principles  ef 
He  even  gained  a  victory  over  him  m  the  rep-  the  Argivo  school  of  Polycletus  by  representing 
resentation  of  an  Amazon.  His  statues  of  physical  beauty  and  athletic  power  in  its  high- 
athletes  were  considered  the  perfection  of  est  perfection.  He  paid  great  attention  to  de- 
raanly  beauty,  and  a  youthful  doryphoms  was  tails,  and  by  a  carelul  imitation  of  nature  gave 
80  accurately  proportioned  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  realistic  character  to  his  productions,  under 
a  standing  modd  for  sculptors.  Toward  the  the  influence  of  which  portrait  statues  began 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  change  took  to  take  the  place  of  ideal  creations.  He  ap- 
plaoe  in  the  habits  andfeelings  of  the  Athenian  pears  to  have  worked  esolusively  in  bronze,  and 
people,  nnder  the  Influence  of  which  a  new  was  the  favorite  sculptor  of  Alexander  the 
flohool  of  statuary  was  developed.  The  people,  Great,  whose  atatuee  he  had  the  exclusive  priv- 
enervated  by  luxury  and  craving  the  pleasures  ilege  of  making.  Thecommencemeiit  of  the4th 
and  excitements  which  the  prosperity  of  the  and  last  period  in  Greek  sculpture,  about  820  B. 
age  of  Pericles  had  opened  to  them,  regarded  0.,  found  the  schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus 
the  severe  forms  of  the  older  masters  with  in  considerable  vigor,  although  the  artists  con- 
even  less  patience  than  the  austere  virtues  of  tented  themselves  with  imitating  their  prede- 
the  generation  which  had  driven  the  Persians  cessorsrathertbmiopeniiigany  originaipath  of 
oat  of  Greece.  The  sculptors,  giving  a.  reflex  design.  Sculpture  consequently  began  to  dc- 
of  the  time  in  their  productions,  instead  of  cline,  its  decay  being  hastened  by  the  disturb- 
the  grand  and  sublime,  cultivated  the  soft,  the  ancM  which  followed  the  dismemberment  of  AI- 
graceftil,  and  the  flowing,  and  aimed  at  an  es-  esander's  vast  empire,  Until  the  middle  of  the 
presaion  of  stronger  passion  and  deeper  feel-  3d  century  B.  C,  however,  there  appears  to 
ing.  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  favorite  have  been  no  lack  of  repntable  artists,  and  & 
subjects  of  the  Phidian  era,  gave  place  to  such  number  of  new  schools  sprung  up  in  Rhodes, 
deities  as  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  Amor,  and  Alexandria,  Pergamna,  Ephesus,  and  elsewhere 
with  the  departure  of  the  older  gods  departed  intheEast,  the  followers  of  which  too  frequent- 
also  the  sarene  and  composed  majesty  which  ly  lent  their  talents  to  the  execution  of  grossly 
hadmarked  the  representations  of  them.  The  flatteringportraitsof  king8,andotheranworthy 
great  sculptors  of  this  period  of  refinement  purposes.  The  school  of  Ehodes  could  boast  of 
or  sensuous  beauty,  which  commences  abont  Chares,  the  sculptor  of  the  famous  Colossus. 
400,  were  Soopas,  Praxiteles,  and  Lyappus,  by  The  art  of  this  period  is  creditably  represented 
whom  the  art  was  brought  to  almost  absolute  by  Agesander's  group  of  LaocoOn  and  his  sons, 
perfection  in  respect  to  gracefulness  of  form  which,  together  with  the  Farnese  bull  at  Na- 
and  expression  and  technical  qualities.  Scopas  pies,  emanated,  according  to  Pliny,  from  the 
excelled  in  single  fl^uresand  groups,  oombining  Rhodian  school;  the  "Hermaphrodite"  at 
strength  of  expression  with  grace,  rather  than  Paris;  the  torso  of  the  Belvedere  at  Rome;  the 
in  architectural  sculpture,  and  has  left  a  re-  Farneae  Hercules,  and  the  "Fighting  Gladia- 
markable  specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  celebrated  tor."  Bronze  and  marble  were  the  materials 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  museum  principally  in  vogue,  although  the  former  was 
at  Florence.  The  Venia  Victrixai-th^  Louvre,  gradually  superseded  by  the  latter.  Shortly  be- 
calied  also  the  Venns  of  Milo,  was  formerly  fore  the  capture  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  gen- 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  now  assigned  to  Age-  oral  Muramius,  146  B.  C,  a  transient  revival 
Sander  of  Ehodes.  The  slab  from  the  mausoleum  took  place  in  Athens,  during  which  the  statue 
of  Halicarnassns,  representing  the  battle  of  the  known  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici  was  produced 
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by  Cleomenea;  but  the  re'ducHon  of  Greece  to  it  flourished  another,  half  Greek  and  half 
the  condition  of  a  Eoman  province  gave  the  Egyptian,  euggested  by  the  recent  introduction 
death  blow  to  the  art,  which  thenceforth  degen-  of  the  worship  of  Egyptian  deities  into  Italy, 
crated  into  a  mere  handicraft.  The  ancient  seats  The  portrait  statues  of  this  period  are  pai'ticu- 
of  civilization,  stripped  by  the  conquerors  of  larly  flue,  and  the  ideal  creations,  of  which  the 
their  choicest  art  treasures,  no  longer  afforded  statues  and  busts  of  the  emperor's  favorite 
to  the  sculptor  the  models  consecrated  by  time  Antinous  may  be  regarded  as  specimens,  have 
and  national  pride ;  and  the  Greeks,  having  nei-  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  works  of 
ther  the  means  nor  the  high  inducements  to  the  most  finished  Greek  period.  The  efforts 
practise  their  art  at  home  possessed  by  preoed-  of  Herodea  Atticus,  oneof  the  most  liberal  and 
jng  generations,  transferred  their  labors  in  the  cnJightened  patrons  of  art  on  record,  also  did 
Istcenturybeforeoureratoltaly.— Aaearly as  mnch  to  prolong  its  revival;  but  after  the 
the  consulahipof  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  161 B  C  middle  of  the  3d  century  of  our  era  it  eabibit- 
the  city  of  Rome  possessed  n  s  tat  d  an  nninterrupted  decline.  The  sculptures 
of  gods  and  public  men,  es  t«d  p  bal  !y  1  y  n  the  ai-ch  of  Septimins  Sevoms  (A.  D.  203) 
Greek  and  Etruscan  sculpto  s,  the  latte  f  a  e  far  inferior  to  the  productions  of  Hadrian's 
whom  had  long  previously  mad  the  P  man  tun  and  those  on  the  arch  of  Oonstantine, 
familiar  with  their  peculia  a  t  t  nf  on  e  ted  a  century  later,  show  that  originality 
Theoverthrowof  Greeceandh  1  ne  h  n  ofd  sign  and  esecutive  ability  were  then  near- 
ever,  gave  the  first  impulse  t  th  It  ti  n  f  Ij  rtinct.  Tlio  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
sculpture  in  the  Italian  pemnsnla,  and  afler  completed  the  destruction  of  the  arts  in  Italy, 
the  wholesale  plundering  of  Greek  cities  by  and  during  the  troubled  ages  which  succeeded, 
Syllft  in  86  B.C.,  a  taste  for  art  andfor  colleot>  the  finest  efforts  of  the  oldsonlptora  fell  a  prey 
ing  choice  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  barbarian  or  iconoclastic  fury,  or  were  de- 
began  to  be  developed  among  the  wealthy  stroyed  in  conflagrations,  Constantinople,  in 
Romans,  some  of  whom,  like  Verres,  were  not  which  a  vast  number  of  bronzes,  marbles,  and 
less  remarkable  for  their  rapacity  than  their  pictures  had  been  collected  by  the  eastern  em- 
enthusiasm,  although  their  efforts  stayed  for  a  perors,  continued  for  severfd  centuries  to  be 
time  the  destruction  of  many  precious  works,  almost  the  only  repository  of  such  objects ;  but 
Toward  the  close  of  the  republic  Rome  was  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Latms  under 
full  of  Greek  sculptors,  some  of  whom,  without  Baldwin  in  1203  having  involved  these  in  de- 
having  mnoh  originality  of  conception,  were  Btrnction,  the  knowledge  of  antique  art  for  a 
not  unworthy  descendants  of  the  great  schools  time  passed  away  from  the  world. — Eoman 
of  their  native  country.  A  creditable  specimen  sculpture  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as 
of  their  skill  is  afforded  in  the  so  called  statue  a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece ;  the  best  art- 
of  Germanicns  in  the  Louvre.  Julius  Cfesar  ists  were  Greeks,  and  there  is  no  record  of  the 
was  an  intelligent  collector  of  statuary,  and  production  of  a  work  of  any  considerable  merit 
during  the  Angnstan  age  the  art  was  liberally  by  a  native  sculptor.  Italy  nevertheless  claims 
encouraged  by  the  emperor  and  other  powerfiil  tho  honor  of  having  been  the  seat  of  the  revi- 
patrona.  Cal^la  and  Nero  ransacked  Greece  val  in  modem  times,  not  of  sculpture  merely, 
for  sculptures,  and  tie  former  introduced  the  but  of  all  tho  imitative  arts.  During  the  period 
ijarbarous  custom  of  decapitating  the  statue 
of  gods  and  illnstrious  men  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  his  own  likeness,  in  which  he  wa 
imitated  by  many  of  his  Bueoessors.  Pown  t 
the  time  of  Tr^an,  tho  principal  sculptured 
works  consisted  of  reliefs  on  public  monuments 
such  as  those  adorning  the  arches  of  Titus  and 
Trajan,  and  statues  and  busts  of  the  emperors 
many  of  which  are  meritorious  in  point  of  es 
ecution,  and  display  considerable  fancy  and  in 
vention  in  the  treatment.  The  vigorous  char 
acter  of  Tri\jaii  gave  new  Ufe  to  the  arts  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  reigns  of  himself 
and  his  successors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Piu 
have  been  called  tho  golden  age  of  Italia 
sculpture.  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  most  ac 
complished  connoisseurs  of  the  time,  as  was 

evinced  by  the  modern  excavations  at  his  villa  the  Greek  artists  in  the  archaic  or  Phidian  pe- 

near  Tivoli,  and  by  his  influence  induced  con-  nod;  but  unlike  thel8ttor,whoimproved  upon 

temporary  sculptors  to  eschange  the  represen-  established  types,  be  was  compelled  to  have 

tations  of  common  subjects,  to  which  they  had  direct  recourse  to  nature  as  it  existed  about 

gradually  begun    to  confine  themselves,  for  him,  the  remains  of  antique  art  then  extant 

those  more  characteristic  of  the  early  sculp-  being  too  insignificant  to  afford  models,  and 

tors;    Tho  pure  Greek  style  was  revived  with  according  in  no  respect  with  the  severe  and 

considerable  success,  and  contemporary  with  religious  character  of  the  age.    Hence  modern 
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sculpture,  and   indeed    every  department  of  many  scholars  of  Donatello;  the  Polligoli; 

modem  art,  was  at  the  outset  as  widely  sepa-  Andrea  Verocchio,  at  one  time  a  painter  and 

rated  irora.  that  of  the  Greek  schools,  aa  the  re-  the  master  of  Pemgino  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 

ligion  which  inspired  it  differed  from  every  and  Andrea  Ferracci ;  all  of  whom  were  chiefly 

system  which  had  preceded.    Hicola  and  his  employed  on  sacred  subjects  for  churches  and 

son,  Giovanni  Piaano,  were  among  the  first  to  convents.     Toward  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 

practise  sculpture  as  a  separate  art,  and  the  dis-  tnrj  sculpture,  in  common  with  the  other  arta, 

tinctive  character  which  it   assumed  in  their  began  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  newly  awak- 

hands  gave  the  first  decided  impulse  to  its  cul-  ened  tasto  for  the  antique ;  and  the  religious 

b  t  It  ly  Th  w  ks  t  g  f  Ijeotspreviouslyinvogue  were  succeeded  by 
1           If             thfffd            dplpttthe  suggested  by  classical  history  or  m  jthol- 

hh           POtoSa,dth  g    the  treatment  being  founded  upon  the  an- 

It  1          t           h  b  t      b      ty  and    i    pli  ty  t  marbles  and  bronzes  which  the  zeal  of 

f      mp     t             daf           fxpss  th    Medici  and  other  enligbtened  art  patrons 

wh  h     b     d    tly      mp       t     f      t    hnical  th  n  first  caused  to  be  exhumed.    But  if  the 

h    tfi        1?      Th               pt          f     t  1    sical  mode  of  representation  was  appro- 

1  a  d  th                    ly    t  p     t«  to  purely  classical  subjects,  and  the 


of  the  influence  of  the  antique  in  the  produc- 
tions of  themselves  or  their  contemporaries,  not- 
withstanding that  their  superiority  to  any  pre- 
ceding artists  is  supposed  to  have  been  ac- 


quired only  by  the  study  of  such  ancient  sculp- 
tures as  were  preserved  in  Pisa  and  elsewhere. 


study  of  the  antique  of  advantage  with  respect 
to  the  technicalities  of  the  art,  the  introduction 
of  pagan  forms  and  ideas  into  works  of  a  purely 
Christian  character  was  c^culated  to  check 
the  healtliful  development  which  art  had  al- 
ready taken,  and  to  weaken  its  influence  in  ad- 
The  art  inaugurated  by  the  Pisani  was  further  dressing  modern  sympathies.  A  pseudo-claasi- 
developed  during  the  succeeding  century  by  oal  style,  founded  on  mere  imitation,  uninspired 
Andrea  Pisano,  the  son  of  Ugolino,  who  exe-  by  the  sentiment  which  influenced  the  ancient 
onted  in  bronze  the  oldest  door  of  the  baptis-  artists,  and  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
tery  of  St.  John  in  Florence,  by  Andrea  Or-  age,  thenceforth  made  rapid  innovations  upon 
c^na,  the  Masucci,  and  others,  whose  genius  the  practice  of  sculpture,  and  the  art,  while  in 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  monumental  sculpture  the  maturity  of  its  promise,  began  to  decline, 
and  the  execution  of  elaborate  ornaments,  bass-  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  most  extraordi- 
reliefe,  and  small  figures  on  altars.  Ofthelat-  nary  character  in  the  history  of  modem  art 
ter  kind  of  wort  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  San  produced  his  masterpieces  of  form.  The  works 
ICchele  in  Florence,  by '  Orcagna,  is  a  cele-  of  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  are  beyond  com- 
brated  specimen.  Luca  della  Kobbia,  who  parison  the  grandest  efforts  of  modem  plastio 
died  in  1442,  is  celebrated  for  his  groups  of  tho  art,  and  his  colossal  Moses  in  the  monument 
Virgin  and  Ohriat,  and  other  sacred  subjects,  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  his  monumental  statues  of 
executed  in  terra  cotta,  and  hardened  by  a  pe-  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  his 
culiar  process,  the  secret  of  which  is  said  to  group  called  Ln  Fieta  in  St.  Peter's,  show 
have  perished  with  him.  At  the  close  of  the  that  the  influences  of  the  antique  were  una- 
14th  century  sculpture,  under  the  influence  vailing  to  destroy  his  original  conceptions  of 
given  to  modem  art  by  Giotto,  who  in  turn  character  and  design.  Grandeur  and  energy 
owed  much  to  the  example  of  Nicola  Pisano,  of  espression  and  action  were  his  chief  char- 
had  attained  a  oonaderable  degree  of  perfec-  acteristics,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
tion ;  but  with  the  commencement  of  the  16th  anatomy  enabled  him  to  follow  the  suggestions 
it  entered  upon  a  grander  epoch,  the  chief  of  his  imagination  to  an  extent  attained  by  no 
production  of  which  was  Lorenzo  Ghiberti's  other  artist,  and  which  was  calculated  to  mis- 
celebrated  bronze  doors  for  the  baptistery  of  St.  lead  or  bewilder  others  brought  under  his  in- 
John  in  Florence,  which  not  only  exceeded  fluence,  but  destitute  of  his  genius.  He  had 
every  previous  eflbrt  of  modem  sculpture,  but  numerous  followers,  whose  works,  for  the 
has  remained  to  the  present  time  amasterpiece  most  part  mannered  and  exa^erated  imita- 
of  the  art  of  bass-relief  Michel  Angelo  pro-  tions  of  their  master's  style,  are  now  forgotten, 
noanced  it  "worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  Para-  Contemporary  artists  of  the  16th  centurywere 
dise."  Among  the  competitors  for  the  door  of  Jacopo  Tatti,  called  Sansovino,  of  Venice,  who 
St.  John  were  Donato  di  Botto  Bardi,  bettor  hadmanycminentschoIarsjPietroTorregiano; 
known  as  Donatello,  and  Bmnellesohi,  called  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who  restored  the  right  arm 
by  the  Italians  Fili^po  di  BrnneUesco,  both  of  the  LaocoOn;  Benvenuto  Oellini,  equally 
of  whom  were  the  fnends  and  contemporaries  distinguished  as  a  sculptor  and  as  a  worker  in 
of  Ghiberti,  Erunellesehi  was  most  distin-  the  precious  metals ;  Guglielmo  della  Porta, 
guished  as  an  architect,  but  DonateOo,  by  his  famous  for  hb  admirable  restorations  to  the 
noble  statues  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  George,  and  Farnese  Hercules ;  and  Giovanni  di  Bologna, 
other  works  distinguished  by  boldness  of  con-  sculptor  of  the  celebrated  "  Eape  of  lie  Sa- 
ception  and  vigorous  execution,  gained  a  fore-  bines"  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  at 
most  place  among  modern  sonlptors.  Among  Florence;  all  of  whom  possessed  great  merit  as 
othersoulptorsof  the  15th  century  were  Simon,  sculptors,  although  their  works  are  conceived 
the  brother,  and  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  one  of  the  after  a  lower  ideal  than  those  of  the  masters  of 
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th--  previous  century,  and.  must  be  character-  Great,  Pigal  Hondon,  Chaudet,  Cartellier,  end 
ized  liuth  in  sentimeiit  and  treatment  as  imita-  maaj  other  artists  of  merit  The  chief  names 
tioni  ot  the  antique.  Profuse  ornamentation,  of  the  IStb  century  are  DaTid  d  Angers,  a  great 
high  finiih,  illusive  effects,  and  great  elahora-  and  original  artist,  Pradier  Etex,  Deshceufs, 
tion  of  details  engaged  tte  attention  of  the  Ende,  Caiaher,  Maicdron,  Bosw  Pr6ault,  and 
artist,  and  nobility  of  form  or  force  of  cspres-  Ol^singer  Sculpture  m  "ipain  has  Since  the 
Bion  were  iost  in  vain  attempts  to  represent  I6th  centurj  been  identical  or  nearly  bo  with 
anatomical  imposBibilities.  Giovanni  Lorenzo  that  of  ItMy,  except  that  it  has  been  more 
Bciniju,  born  in  Naples  in  1S98,  affords  an  ex-  exclusively  devoted  to  religions  purposes — a 
ampleof  this perversionof  the  principlesof  the  practice  which  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
irt,  and  his  works,  notwithstanding  the  fer-  images  of  sacred  personage'"  colored  to  repre- 
tility  of  imagination  and  the  executive  abUity  sent  life  ind  habited  in  real  drapery.  The 
which  they  display,  are  deservedly  considered  German  sculptors  subsequent  to  the  16th  cen- 
to violate  taste  and  propriety.  Alessandro  Al-  tury  have  followed  m  tie  track  of  other  na- 
gardi,  Francesco  Mocchi,  and  other  sculptors  tions,  imparting  to  their  works  however  some- 
of  the  17th  century  exhibited  similar  character-  what  of  a  peculiar  local  character  The  prin- 
iatics,  although  in  occasional  efforts  they  rose  clpal  names  are  RauchmQllei-,  Schltiter,  Millich, 
abovethespiritoftheage.  Francesco di Que s-  Bartel,  Nahl,  Sonnenschein,  Ohninacht,  and 
noy,  called  II  Fiammingo,  deserves  mention,  during  the  present  century  Schadow,  Danneck- 
however,  as  an  ai'tiat  of  purer  taste,  who  es-  er,  Tiecb,  Zauner,  Schwanthaler,  Bauch,  Kiss, 
celled  in  portraying  chiHren.  Many  other  Eictsohel,  Drake,  Wagner,  Max,  Eeiche,  and 
names  raignt  be  cited  of  sculptors  not  inferior  Steinhauser,  most  of  whom  have  followed  a 
in  separate  qualities  to  the  above;  but  it  will  be  style  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  modern  ro- 
sufflcient  to  observe  that  with  the  commence-  mantic  art  and  of  the  antique.  Denmark  has 
ment  of  the  18th  century  sculpture  in  Italy  had  produced  in  Thorwaldscn  an  artist  who  co- 
degenerated  into  s  purely  ornamental  art,  Jn  operated  with  Oanova  in  bringing  back  the  se- 
which  meehanbal  sKill  was  more  appreciated  verity  and  simplicity  of  antique  art.  Until  the 
than  taste  or  origintdity.  In  the  latter  half  of  present  century  the  art  waspm-suediuEngland 
the  century  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Popes  principally  by  foreigners,  and  the  first  native 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  and  Pius  VI.,  and  sculptor  of  note  was  Fiasman,  a  man  of  singn- 
Cardinal  Albani,  the  publications  of  Winckel-  larly  pure  ideal  conceptions,  and  whose  works 
mann,  and  the  discovery  of  the  buried  treasures  bear  a  striking  afBnity  to  the  antique.  His  de- 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  had  the  effect  of  signs  from  Homer  are  in  this  respect^mong  the 
reviving  a  love  for  the  antique ;  and  with  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  modem  art. 
appearance  of  Canova  (1757-1822)  succeeded  Other  English  sculptors  of  repute  are  Chantrey, 
an  era  of  purer  taste.  Someoftheearly  works  Westmacott,  Lough,  Bailey,  and  Gibson.  No 
of  Canova  reflect  the  tme  spirit  of  the  antique ;  American  sculptures  worthy  of  the  name  were 
but  he  subsequently  cultivated  a  meretricious  produced  previous  to  the  time  of  Greenough; 
gracefulness  of  form,  particularly  in  his  female  but  within  the  last  25  years  the  works  of 
figures,  with  a  frivolous  and  ignoble  manner-  Powers,  Crawford,  Brown,  Clevenger.  Rogers, 
ism. — The  history  of  modem  Italian  sculp-  Palmer,  and  others,  have  shown  that  American 
ture  may  be  considered  to  describe  in  general  airtists  possess  abilities  in  this  department  of  art 
terms  the  progress  of  the  art  in  other  Euro-  not  inferior  to  those  of  their  oontemporaries.  ■ 
pean  nations.  In  all  of  them  it  probably  re-  — The  sculptured  remains  of  Central  and  South 
ceived  its  impulse  from  Italian  artists,  followed  America  are,  like  those  of  eastern  Asia  and 
similar  phases  of  improvement  and  decline,  was  India,  chieiiy  of  value  to  the  ai-chteologist,  and 
influenced  by  similar  feshions,  and  has  been  so  do  not  illusta'ate  the  progress  of  the  ai't.  They 
slightly  modified  by  national  peculiarities  or  are  distinguished  by  vastness  of  scale  and  a 
feelings  as  to  render  unnecessary  any  elaborate  certain  grotesque  fancy,  and  in  some  instances 
account  of  its  progress  out  of  Italy.  That  by  a  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form  remarkable 
country  is  the  school  from  which  the  principles  in  a  primitive  people.  (See  Palenqok.) 
of  sculpture  as  recognized  in  modem  times  have  SOUPPAUG,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the  family 
emanated,  and  there  maybe  said  to  be  no  other  sparida  and  genus  pagrus  (Ouv.)  ;  it  is  also 
in  existence.  The  chief  mat^terpieees  of  ancient  called  seup  and  porgy  in  some  localities.  In 
and  modem  art  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  this  family  the  gill  covers  are  shining  and  scaly, 
thither  it  is  still  lie  custom  for  sculptors,  whal^  and  unarmed ;  the  palate  without  teeth  and  the 
evermay  be  their  nationality,  to  resort  for  study  jaws  not  protractile;  the  spinous  rays  of  the 
or  inspiration.  In  France  the  earliest  names  dorsal  and  anal  fins  bare,  and  received  when 
of  note  are  Jacques  d'Angouleme  and  Jean  depressed  in  grooves  at  their  base;  pectorals 
Goujon,  who  flourished  in  the  16th  century,  and  ventrals  sharp-pointed  ;  hranchiostegal 
The  florid  style  of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was  rays  6 ;  the  scales  large  and  thin,  broader  than 
subsequently  followed  with  considerable  sue-  long,  the  centre  of  growth  being  near  the  pos- 
cess,  and  in  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV.  Girardon  tenor  border,  lnpagrutth.6  molars  are  round- 
and  Puget  were  the  precursors  of  a  long  line  ed  and  in  3  rows,  and  the  front  teeth  conical 
ofscnlptors,amongwhomwereFalconnet,cele-  with  a  villiform  card-like  band  behind  them, 
brated  for  hb  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  There  ate  more  than  a  dozen  species  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  Eed  seaa,  and  tte  East  In-  nople,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  auhurh ;  pop. 

iiAa  and  S    Pacific  archipelagoes.    The  com.-  estimated  at  60,000.    It  stands  on  the  undulat- 

mon  i])eoies  on  the  American  coast  (P.  ii/rgy~  ing  slope  of  a  hill,  has  8  fine  mosques,  and  a 

rops,  Our)  attains  a  length  of  8  to  13  inches;  picturesque  hur7iiig  ground  planted  with  cy- 

when  first  taken  from  the  water  it  is  pinkish  or  presses,  which  is  a  favorite  place  of  burial  for 

flesh-colored  above  and  silvery  below ;  about  wealthy  families,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Mo- 

the  eyes  reddish ;  a  narrow  green  ridge  at  the  hammedans  will  eventually  bo  expelled  from 

haa«  of  the  dorsal,  and  one  jnst  back  of  the  Europe.    The  late  sultan  Mahmoud  built  es- 

eyes ;  iris  mostly  silvery ;  dorsal  reddish,  with  tensive  barracks  at  Scutari,  which  were  occn- 

the  anterior  rays  silvery ;  the  body  is  mncb  pied  as  a  liospita!  during  the  Crimean  war  by 

compressed  toward  the  back,  which  is  high;  the  English.    Scutari  has  a  palace  and  a  con- 

the  lips  lai'ge  and  loose;  oaudal  deeply  forked ;  vent  of  howling  dervishes.    The  surrounding 

there  is  a  large  purple  scale  at  the  beginning  country  contains  many  beautiftd  villas  and 

of  the  lateral  line.    The  food  consists  of  outtle  kiosks.     The  town  is  the  great  thorough&re 

fish,    crustaceans,  mollasks,  and   sea  weeds,  between  the    capital  and  the  Asiatic  pi-ov- 

whioh  are  readily  crashed  with  its  powerful  inoes.    II.  (Albanian,  Skodra;  Turk.  Iskende- 

teeth.    It  is  found  from  Massachusetts  to  South  rieK),  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  "S.  Alba- 

Oaroiina;  it  is  common  in  Buzzard's  bay  and  nia,  situated  on  the  river  Boyana  at  the  S.  E. 

Vineyard  sound,  and  is  there  used  more  than  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  18  m.  from 

any  other  fish  in  afresh  state;  it  ia  cauglit  with  the  Adriatic  coast;  pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

the  hook  from  June  1  to  the  middle  of  October,  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  two 

and  after  that  is  netted  or  speared ;  of  late  castles,  has  several  mosqncs  and  churches,  and 

years  a  few  have  been  caught  N.  of  Oape  Cod,  is  the  see  of  both  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Oatho- 

even  as  far  as  Nahaut,  probably  the  remnant  lie  bishop;  abont  half  the  population  belong  to 

of  a  considerable  number  thrown  overboard  the  latterfaith,theremainderbeingGreeksand 

near  Boston  harbor  from  1833  to  18SB  ;  in  the  Turks.    HI.  Or  Zanta  (anc.  Palm  LabeaUs), 

summer  of  1859  a  large  specimen  was  taken  in  a  lake  of  European  Turkey,  Albania,  on  the 

a  net  off  the  town  of  Lynn,  Mass.    In  the  nu-  frontiers  of  Montenegro;  extreme  length  2T  m., 

tumn  of  18S9,  in  a  single  boat,  7  men  employed  breadth  from  5  to  10  m.    It  contains  several 

in  drawing  a  seine  at  Stone  Bridge,  not  fer  small  islands,  5  of  which  are  inhabited.    Sev- 

from  Providence,  K.  I.,  obtained  500  barrels  of  eral  streams  flow  into  it,  tlie  largest  of  which 

this  fish  at  one  haul,  which  were  sold  on  the  is  the  Boyana,  which,  having  united  with  the 

spot  for  $500  ;  and  even  larger  hauls  than  this  Moi'atcha  or  Zanta,  enters  it  from  the  N.,  and 

have  been   made,  though   not  probably  with  issues  from  its  S,  E.  extremity,  from  whence  it 

more  profit.    The  P.  imlgaris  (Ouv.J  of  the  has  a  course  to  the  sea  of  about  20  m.,  and  is 

Mediterranean  is  about  the  same  size,  silvery,  navigable  for  large  boats  as  high  as  the  town 

with  reddish  tinges  or  bars  on  the  back ;  it  was  of  Scutari, 

known   as   the  phagTOs  by  Aristotle,  and  by  SOTLLA.     See  Soiglio. 

ichthyoio^sts  was  placed   in  the  old  genua  SCYTHE  and  SICKLE,  long  knives  with  a 

spams  (Linn.)  nntil  separated  by  Ouvier ;  it  is  curved  edge,  the  former  commonly  used  for 

not  found  in  northern  waters,  and  its  flesh  is  mowing   gra^,  bushes,  &o.,  and  the  latter, 

highly  esteemed.  called  also  a  reaping  hook,  for  cutting  grain. 

SCURVY.    See  Aktisoorbutios.  These  implements  in  ancient  times  wei'e  also 

SOUEVT    GRASS    {cochlearia    officinalis,  employed  as  warlike  weapons.    In  ancient  Eo- 

Unii.),  a  biennial,  fleshy,  smooth  plant  of  the  man  cameos  they  are  depicted  in  the  various 

natural  order  cTu^erm,  indigenous  to  the  sea  forms  in  which  they  were  employed  under  the 

coast  of  Europe.    Its  nsnal  height  is  6  to  7  general  name  offalx;  as  the/a&  mesaoria,  the 

inches;  its  stem  is  angulai',  leafy,  and  branch-  crooked  siokle,  suoh  as  is  still  used  for  reaping 

ing;  its  radical  leaves  reniform,  subdentate,  ^laia;  Xahjixjtaria,  the  long  scythe  for  mow- 

and  spreading,  furnished  with  long  petioles ;  ing  grass,  constructed  with  a  handle  at  right 

those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  alter-  angles  to  the  blade,  very  much  as  at  the  pres- 

nate,  sesMie,  or  sheathing,  oblong,  sharply  sin-  ent  time ;  fah  ■ninatoria,  arboTwria,  sUvatica, 

nate.    The  flowei's,  which  are  white  and  appear  &c.,  the  pruning  knife,  bill  hook,  bush  scythe, 

in  April  and  May,  grow  in  terminal  corymbs,  &c.    Tho  implement  was  a  symbol  of  Saturn, 

and  are  succeeded  by  globose,  roughish  silicles,  the  emm  /alcifer,  personifying  time,  who  cuts 

each  centring  numerous  seeds.    The  entire  down  and  destroys  all  things  as  with  a  scythe, 

plant  is  antiscorbutic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  As  a  weapon  the  scythe  was  also  made  in  sev- 

stimulant,  and  is  employed  as  a  salad ;  its  taste  eral  forms.    The  sword  with  the  curved  edge 

is  bitter  acrid;  if  braised,  it  emits  a  pungent  was  ti.6  /ahatus  erms;  and  in  the  shape  of  a 

odor.     When  cultivated,  its  seeds  should  bo  short  hooked  knife,  tho  handle  terminating  be- 

sown  in  the  autumn  in  a  damp  soil.     There  yond  in  a  dagger,  it  was  made  of  convenient 

are  several  other  species,  all  of  similar  value  as  use  for  one  hand,  or  attached  to  tho  end  of  a 

remedial  agents.  pole,  making  it  then  a  sort  of  pike.    Inanother 

SCUTARI.    I.  (Turk.  Ushadar;  anc.  Ckrp-  form,  which  was  used  by  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 

sopolk),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  Persians,  and  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  the  long 

the  shore  of  the  Bosporus  opposite  Ooastanti-  crooked  scythe  blades  wore  fastened  to  the 
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asles  of  tlioir  chariots  or  to  the  felloee  of  the  comes  next  the  ground  aa  it  is  held  is  bevelled 
wlieels,  and  were  thus  made  to  cut  down  those  off  and  notched  over  the  face  of  the  tevel  like 
among  whom  the  chariots  were  driven.  In  a  file,  giving  to  the  implement  a  serrated  edge, 
modern  warfare  scythes  have  been  nsed  in  English  scjthes  also  are  imported  into  flie 
close  combat,  and  make  a  formidable  weapon.  United  States.  They  differ  from  those  made 
— As  agrionltnral  inatraments,  there  was  little  in  thia  country  hy  flieir  very  thin  fiat  web  of 
difference  in  the  forms  of  the  ancient  scjthes  cast  steel,  which,  if  relieved  from  the  iron  rib 
and  sickles  from  those  of  the  present  time,  and  riveted  ^ong  the  back  edge,  might  be  rolled 
they  appear  from  the  representations  of  them  up  like  a  ribbon,  and  would  when  released 
to  have  been  as  well  adapted  for  their  uses  as  spring  out  straight  again.  It  is  tempered  so  as 
any  made  np  to  the  17th  century.  The  same  to  take  an  edge  lite  a  razor.  These  scythes 
forms  appear  in.  the  illustrations  of  Strutt  in  are  fitted  only  for  very  smooth  lawns, 
his  "Mannora  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  SCTTHIA,  in  ancient  geography,  &  vast 
England,"  and  were  there  in  use  more  than  10  area  of  indeterminate  boundaries  in  eastern 
centuries  ago.  The  snath  or  handle  was  how-  Europe  and  western  Asia.  The  name  was  nn- 
ever  straight  instead  of  crooked,  and  was  fur-  known  to  the  native  population,  who,  aocord- 
nished  with  only  one  instead  of  two  of  the  short  ing  to  Herodotus,  called  themselves  Scoloti. 
handles  which  are  inserted  into  the  snath  to  They  are  mentioned  as  Scythians  by  Heriod, 
take  hold  of.  Among  the  earliest  recorded  im-  who  desoribea  them  as  living  in  wagons  and 
provementa  in  their  manufacture  is  the  stiffen-  feeding  on  mares'  milk  ;  and  the  same  charae- 
iiig  of  the  back  edge  by  welding  to  it  a  strip  teristios,  bnt  not  the  name,  are  ^ven  to  them 
of  iron.  This  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  by  Homer.  Herodotus,  the  principal  authority 
American  mechanical  invenUons,  being  made  on  the  subject,  describes  Scjthia  as  a  sqnare 
by  Joseph  Jenks,  a  skilful  iron  manufacturer,  area,  extending  4,000  stadia  (nearly  500  miles) 
who  estabiished  iron  works  in  1646  on  the  on  every  ade,  the  Bouthern  boundary  being  the 
Sangus  river  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  in  May,  166S,  coast  from  the  moutli  of  the  Danube  (not  in- 
received  from  the  lfct,iislatnre  a  ii  eciil  grant  or  eluding  the  Taurio  Chersonesus)  to  the  sea  of 
1  atent  runnmg  7  years  for  this  improvement.  Azof  (Niehuhr)  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Don 
In  the  notices  of  early  iron  works  m  New  (Eawlinson),  On  the  H",  were  the  nations 
England  scythes  are  genei  ally  named  among  called  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi,  and  Me- 
the  most  important  prodaits  Among  the  lanchlsini.  Much  of  his  Scythian  geography 
manufietuieri  especiiJly  noted  for  this  and  is  founded  on  misconceptions,  and  is  unintel- 
similar  prodmtions  was  HUj,h  Orr  a  S  otch-  ligible,  but  it  probably  comprehended  the 
mm,  who  emigrated  to  Bndgewater,  Mass.,  whole  region  from  the  Danube  and  the  moun- 
in  1738,  and  there  built  ashop  for  this  partiou-  tains  E.  of  Transylvania  to  the  lower  Don. 
lar  branch.  He  soon  added  to  it  the  manufac-  Subsequently  the  Herodotean  Scythia  was  cou- 
ture of  axes,  and  afterward  introduced  both  in  qnered  by  the  Sarmatiaus,  who  gave  their 
Ehode  Island  and  Oonnecticut.  His  son  Bob-  name  to  it;  and  the  Greeks,  having  become 
ert  Orr  established  the  present  mode  of  forging  acquainted  through  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
scythes  with  the  trip  hammer,  andwas  the  first  with  Asiatic  tribes  fteyond  the  Jihoon  (Oxub) 
to  make  iron  shovels  in  Massachusetts.  The  and  the  Sihon  (Jaxartes),  transferred  the  name 
business  has  since  been  largely  conducted  in  of  Scythia  to  their  conntry ;  so  that  the  Scythia 
Sutton,  "Worcester  co.,  and  also  in  several  towns  of  Ptolemy  and  of  Roman  writers  under  the 
in  Maine  and  New  York.  Itishowevergradually  empire  is  exclusively  Asiatic,  including  all 
disappearing  before  the  introduction  of  mowing  northern  Asia  from  the  Volga  to  Serica  (China), 
and  reaping  machines.  In  England  the  manu-  It  was  divided  by  the  Imaus  mountains  (the 
facture  has  been  an  important  one  for  the  last  western  part  of  the  Himalaya  with  its  offshoots) 
SOO  years,  and  has  been  particularly  snccessftil  into  Scythia  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia  exbta, 
in  the  K  extremity  of  Derbyshire,  extending  Imaum. — Herodotns,  who  visited  the  Greek 
about  6  m.  8.  from  Sheffield.  It  was  established  settlements  on  the  Enxine,  and  made  inquiries 
there  by  a  party  of  Flemings  who  were  driven  both  of  Scythians  and  Greeks,  gives  a  detailed 
from  the  Netherlands,  the  scythe  makers  account  of  the  Scythian  people,  dominion,  and 
among  them  settling  in  the  parish  of  Norton  manners  of  his  time.  They  were  nomadic 
and  the  sickle  makers  in  the  adjoining  one  of  tribes,  living  on  food  derived  from  animals, 
Eckington.  The  best  of  these  tools  are  still  migrating  according  to  the  wants  of  their  cat- 
made  in  this  neighborhood,  and  in  Bristol  and  tie,  keepmg  large  troops  of  horses,  excelling^  in 
Dudley.  In  the  New  York  market  only  Eng-  cavalry  exercises  and  archery,  and  worshipping 
liah  sickles  are  found,  and  few  of  these  are  the  sword,  an  elevated  iron  cimeter,  as  their 
sold.  They  are  distinguished  from  scythes  chief  divinity,  to  which  they  sacrificed  sheep, 
by  the  orescent  form  of  the  blade,  and  their  horses,  and  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  taken  in 
comparatively  short  length,  about  3  feet,  while  war.  Hippocrates,  more  precisely  than  Herod- 
that  of  the  scythe  is  from  8  to  5  feet.  "When  otus,  describes  their  personal  appearance  as 
used,  the  sickle  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  dififerent  from  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
the  grain  being  gathered  up  with  the  left  arm  like  to  nothing  but  itself.  "  Their  bodies  are 
is  clipped  off.  The  scythe  is  always  swung  free  gross  and  fleshy;  the  joints  are  loose  and 
with  Doth  hands.  The  edge  of  the  sickle  which  yielding ;  the  belly  flabby ;  they  have  but  little 
VOL.  xrv.— 30 
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hair,  and  fliey  all  closely  reaemtle  one  an-  780,000  horae  and  foot,  while  a  fleet  of  600 
other."  AmoDg  their  barbarous  rites  were  vessels  preceded  him  to  the  Danube  and 
the  following :  The  Scythian  soldier  drank  the  threw  across  a  bridge  of  boats.  Nothing  fur- 
blood  of  the  first  man  he  overthrew  in  battle,  ther  is  certain  except  that  he  advanced  into 
The  scalps  and  skins  of  slain  enemiea  were  pre-  Soythia  and  retreated  with  severe  loss.  Otesias 
served  as  martial  decorations,  and  the  skulls  says  that  after  a  16  days'  march  he  exchanged 
were  formed  into  drinking  cups.  Once  a  year  his  bow  for  that  of  the  Scythian  king,  and  im- 
the  chief  of  every  horde  filled  a  vast  vat  with  mediately  fied  on  discovering  the  Jatter  to  be 
wine,  and  divided  it  among  the  warriors  ia  the  larger.  In  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  an 
proportion  to  the  nnmb^r  of  enemies  they  had  anny  consisting  chiefly  of  foot  marches  over 
slain,  those  whose  hands  were  unstained  re-  about  13  degrees  of  longtitude,  in  the  face  of 
ceiving  none.  They  entombed  their  kings  enemies,  across  at  least  6  large  rivers,  through 
amid  sacrifices  of  men  and  beasts,  put  out  the  a  country  wifhont  roads,  and  either  devastated 
eyes  of  all  their  slaves,  gave  credit  to  soothsay-  or  uncultivated.  There  are  constant  skirmish- 
ers, and  had  an  extreme  hatred  of  all  foreign  es,  but  the  Scytihian  king  avoids  a  general  en- 
customs.  Beside  the  nomadic  hordes,  forming  gagement,  and  sends  to  Darius  the  symbohcal 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  to  which  the  chiefs  present  of  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  6  ar- 
belonged,  there  were  agricultural  Scythians,  rows.  At  length  the  Peraans  begin  a  rapid 
with  fixed  abodes,  raising  and  exporting  corn  retreat,  but  the  Scythians  reach  the  bridge  on 
and  eating  bread,  who  dwelt  along  the  Dnieper  the  Danube  before  them,  which  was  saved 
(Borysthenes)  and  Bug  (Hyponia),  within  the  only  by  a  stratagem  of  the  lonlans ;  andDarius 
influence  of  the  Greek  settlements,  and  were  was  thus  able  to  return  to  Asia.  When  Alex- 
probably  regarded  as  degenerate  brethren,  ander  crossed  the  Danube,  it  was  not  nominally 
Niebuhr  supposes  that  they  were  a  foreign  race  an  invasion  of  Scythia,  which  term  waa  then 
reduced  to  servitude.  Repugnant  from  their  limited  to  the  country  of  northern  nomadic 
habits  and  formidable  from  their  force,  with  nations  that  were  not  Sarmatian,  and  in  the 
every  man  a  practised  horse-bowman,  Thucy-  time  of  Ptolemy  waa  applied  only  to  the  soarce- 
dides  declared  that  the  Scythians  would  be  ir-  ly  known  northern  regions  of  Awa.  The  Eo- 
resistible  if  they  eonld  only  unite. — Two  prin-  mans  had  marvellous  narratives,  but  little 
cipal  events  are  recorded  in  their  history.  The  knowledge,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  this 
successors  of  the  Cimmerians  in  the  order  of  immense  territory. — Kiebuhr,  Bockh,  Schaf- 
migration  westward,  they  drove  the  latter  be-  arit,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote  mmntdn  that  the 
fore  them  southward  into  Asia  Minor,  Ardys  Scythians  of  Herodotus  were  of  the  Mongo- 
being  then  king  of  Lydia,  and  themselves  in-  lian  race,  the  prototypes  of  the  Huns,  Bulga- 
vaded  the  Median  empire,  near  the  close  of  the  rians,  and  Turks  of  later  centuries.  Humboldt, 
7th  century  B.C.  Herodotus  preserves  the  ao-  Klaproth,  Grimm,  Donaldson,  and  Eawlinson 
■  count  of  the  poet  Aiisteas,  that  the  GrifSns  of  conta'overt  this  opinion,  and  consider  tliem  to 
the  extreme  north  initiated  the  migratory  belong  to  the  Indo-European  race.  The  analogy 
movement  which  finally  expelled  the  Oimme-  of  physiological  characteristics  or  of  manners 
rians  fi-om  their  territory,  but  heard  himself  and  customs  is  less  decisive  than  that  of  lan- 
another  esplanation,  that  the  Scythians  were  guage ;  and,  according  to  Eawlinson,  of  the 
driven  across  the  Araxes  and  precipitated  upon  small  number  of  Soythic  words  which  remain, 
the  Cimmerians  in  consequence  of  an  nnsnc-  nearly  all  present  roots  capable  of  identification 
cessfalwarwiththeMassagetsB.  The  Scythian  with  well  known  Indo-European  terms.— See 
host  pursued  the  fugitive  tribes,  but,  mistaking  Niebuhr,  Eldne  Schriften. ;  and  Eawlinson's 
the  way,  passed  E.  instead  of  W.  of  the  Con-  "Uerodotus,"  vol.  iii.  (I860), 
casus,  and  thus  entered  Media  instead  of  A.9ia  SEA.  See  Ocean. 
Minor.  Niebuhr  supposes,  contrary  to  the  SEA  ANEMONE.  See  Actikia, 
Herodotean  account,  that  the  Cimmerians  es-  SEA  BEAE.  See  Seal. 
caped  into  Asia  Minor  across  the  Thraoian  SEA  CAT,  the  common  name  of  the  cartila- 
Bosporus,  and  that  their  expulsion  was  not  ginons  fishes  of  the  order  AwiocepAa^fl  and  fam- 
connected  with  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Media,  ilj  eMmaroidd.  They  seem  to  foi-m  a  group 
The  Median  king  Oyaxai-es  was  besiepng  Nine-  intermediate  between  the  sturgeons  and  sharks ; 
veh,butdesisted  in  order  to  meet  theunexpect>  thedorsalcordiscontinuous,  with  cartilaginous 
ed  inroad  of  the  Scythians.  He  was  complete-  nenral  arches  and  transverse  processes;  the 
ly  defeated,  and  they  became  masters  of  the  skull  is  short  and  rounded,  produced  on  each 
country,  holding  cruel  and  oppressive  sway  for  side  into  a  process  to  which  the  lower  jaw  is 
38  years  as  far  as  Palestine  and  the  boi-dei-s  of  connected  instead  of  to  an  os  avadratvm  ;  the 
Egypt.  At  length  their  chiefs  were  slain  when  upper  jaw  and  palate  are  fused  with  the  skull, 
intoxicated  at  a  banquet,  the  hordes  were  ex-  without  traces  of  suture ;  the  upper  jaw  has  4 
pelled,and  Oyaxares  resumed  tiie  throne.  The  broad  plates  or  teeth,  and  the  lower  3;  the 
second  event  in  Scythian  history  is  the  inva-  eyes  very  large  and  without  lids ;  nasal  cavities 
sion  by  Darius  (about  516-515  B.  C),  nnder-  veiy  large  and  convoluted,  opening  on  the  un- 
taken  to  avenge  their  inroad  upon  Media.  He  der  side  of  the  snout  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
summoned  the  whole  force  of  his  empire,  and  which  is  small;  the  branchiie  are  not  fixed  by 
marched  through  Thrace  with  an  army  of  their  outer  margin,  and  are  covered  by  a  small 
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operculum, )[dheringtothe]iyoidarch,witlion]y  spines;  tlie  mouth  is  at  one  end  and  the  eloa- 
a  single  aperture  on  eacli  side  behiad  the  head,  cal  opening  at  the  other,  the  former  surround- 
communicating  interiorij  with  6  hranchial  saca  ed  hy  branching  and  retractile  tentacles  sup- 
opening  separately  into  the  pharyns;  there  is  ported  on  an  osseous  ring  which  forms  the 
no  air  bladdor,  and  the  intestine  has  a  spiral  rudunent  of  an  internal  skeleton ;  the  ambu- 
valve.  The  skin  is  covered  with  plaooid  gran-  lacra  (feet)  or  suckers  are  arranged  nsiially 
nlea ;  between  the  eyes  is  a  fleshy  clnb-shaped  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
process,  with  seiTated  edge  and  ending  in  a  spine,  alternating  with  spaces  having  no  such  appara- 
■whioh  somewhat  resembles  a  crown,  and  has  tus,  and  corresponding  to  the  spiny  rows  of 
given  rise  to  one  of  its  popular  names,  "  the  star  fishes  and  aoa  nrehins ;  motion  ia  effected 
king  of  the  herringa,"  though  in  this  as  in  principally  hy  these  suckers,  the  mouth  for- 
many  other  instances  the  monarch  preys  upon  ward.  By  the  introduction  or  gection  of  wa- 
his  subjects.  Tho  ventrals  are  abdominal,  the  ter  at  the  posterior  extremity  the  body  may  be 
anal  small,  the  pectorals  powerful,  and  the  tail  made  to  assume  great  variations  in  length  and 
heterocercal ;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  short,  tri-  width,  and  the  general  appearance  externally 
angnlar,  with  a  strong  spine  for  the  first  ray,  is  more  that  of  an  annelid  than  a  radiate.  Some 
and  is  placed  over  the  pectorals.  They  are  of  the  genera  (as  synaptd)  Lave  cutaneous  an- 
oviparous,  the  large  eggs  being  enclosed  in  a  chor-like  hooks  by  which  they  attach  them- 
leathery  capsule;  the  males  are  provided  with  selves,  eacti  inserted  obliquely  under  a  small 
trifid  claspers.  Linnaeus  gave  the  name  of  anboutaneona  scale  perforated  by  a  canal;  the 
cMmceridie  to  the  family  from  their  singular  muscular  layer  under  the  skin  is  very  thicfe, 
appearance,  as  they  at  first  sight,  and  in  ill  and  so  powerful  in  ite  constrieUons  that  the 
stuffed  specimens,  presented  to  him  a  seeming  animal  can  discharge  all  its  viscera  through  the 
union  of  parts  of  different  animals  and  of  eon-  mouth,  this  operation  perhaps  in  aome  eases 
tradictory  characters. — The  northern  sea  oat  depending  partly  on  die  sudden  change  of 
(cMmmra  monatrosa,  Linn.)  has  a  conical  snout,  pressure  when  the  specimen  is  quickly  taken 
the  dorsals  contkuons  and  reaching  to  the  end  from  a  great  depth.  They  have  a  well  devel- 
of  the  tail,  which  is  prolonged  into  a  slender  oped  (esophageal  ring,  which  sends  off  nerves 
filament;  the  body  is  elongated  andshark-hke ;  to  the  body  and  tentacles;  the  intestinal  canal 
the  eyes  have  a  greenish  pnpil  surronnded  by  a  is  very  long,  retained  in  place  by  a  kind  of 
white  iris,  and  they  shine,  especially  at  night,  membranous  mesentery,  and  generally  nnsym- 
like  cats'  eyes,  whenoe  the  common  name;  the  metrical;  they  have  a  distinct  vascular  system, 
color  is  silvery  with  brown  spots;  the  tail  is  but  no  heart;  the  tubes  for  the  water  for  res- 
nearly  as  long  as  tho  body.  It  attains  a  piration  are  much  branched,  and  open  from 
length  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  is  found  in  the  Worth  the  cloaca;  respiration  is  also  effected  partly 
sea  and  nortjiern  Atlantic,  whore  it  pursues  the  by  the  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  which  oom- 
shoals  of  herring  and  other  migratory  fish ;  it  municate  with  the  aquiferous  system,  and  by 
also  feeds  on  jelly  fishes  and  crustaceans ;  it  the  water  introduced  into  the  visceral  cavity, 
has  been  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  The  ambulatory  organs  or  feet  are  arranged 
Tlie  flesh  is  tough,  but  the  Norwegians  make  either  in  5  rows  as  on  the  ribs  of  a  melon,  or 
useof  theeggaasfood;  theoilof  theliverisem-  only  on  tho  lower  surfeee,  or  on  a  kind  of  ven- 
ployed  by  Uiem  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  for  tral  disk ;  their  motions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wounds,  and  the  end  of  the  tail  for  pipe  pickers,  sea  are  tuded  also  by  the  oral  prehensile  tenta- 
— The  southern  sea  cat  belongs  to  the  genus  cles.  The  seses  are  distinct;  some  multiply 
cnlloThynehun  (Gronov.),  and  is  the  O.  australU  by  fissuration,  but  most  by  means  of  eggs ;  in 
(Gronov.)  ;  the  snout  ends  in  a  gristly  append-  the  first  form  the  young  has  an  oval  eihated 
age,  bent  backward  at  the  end  so  as  to  resem-  body,  like  an  infusorial  animalonle,  without  ex- 
ble  a  hoe;  the  anterior  dorsal  is  very  far  for-  temal  organs  or  distinction  of  parts;  in  the 
ward  overthe  pectorals,  the  2d  over  thftventrals  next  larval  change  the  organs  we  developed,  at 
and  reaching  to  the  caudal,  and  the  tiul  does  first  in  a  bilateral  manner  (according  to  Miil- 
not  end  in  a  filament ;  it  is  of  about  the  same  ler),  and  then  pass  into  the  radiated  type  by  a 
siae  as  the  northern  animal,  and  silvery,  tinged  process  of  internal  gemmation,  receiving  new 
with  yell  owish  brown ;  it  inhabits  the  southern  locomotive  organs  in  the  ciliated  fnnge  as  they 
seas,  and,  like  the  other,  in  very  deep  water.  pass  into  the  pnpa  form,  from  which  the  true 
SEA  GOW,  See  Manatee.  echinoderm  is  developed. — The  old  genus  Aolo- 
8EACU0UMBER,  one  of  the  popular  names  tAuria  (Linn,)  has  been  variously  subdivided 
of  the  holothuria,  tJie  highest  order  of  the  hy  modern  authors,  whose  names  even  cannot 
echinoderms,  which  are  the  highest  class  of  ra-  be  introduced  here.  They  are  generally  small  oa 
diated  animals ;  the  name  ia  derived  from  their  the  New  England  coast,  but  attain  a  large  size 
generally  elongated  and  more  or  less  eylindrj-  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  banks  of  New- 
cal  and  wartyform;  they  ai'e  also  called  sen  foundland;  on  the  mud  flats  of  the  Florida 
slugs  from  their  vermicular  mode  of  creeping,  reels  they  are  sometimes  seen  more  than  a  foot 
The  body  has  not  the  calcareous  covering  of  long  and  3  or  4  inches  in  circumference.  All 
the  star  fishes  and  sea  urchins,  but  is  rather  along  the  American  coast  is  found  the  sclero- 
soft,  with  a  leathery  skin  sometimes  furnished  dactyla  Briareus  (Ayres),  from  8  to  6  inches 
with  calcareous   plates  or  granules  without  long,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  10  very 
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branching  tentacles;   it  lives  on  muddy  bot-  below  low  water  mark  is  the  ferorite  resi- 

toniB  in  ^llow  water  among  the  roots  of  20s-  deuce  of  Lolothuriana,  though  a  few  occur  in 

tera.    The  Oavieria  Fahricii  {Dub.  and  Kor. ;  deep  water ;  synapta  ia  found  from  low  water 

M.  souamata,  Fabr.)  ia  about  3  inches  long,  of  mark  to  6  or  7  feUioms,  scUrodactyla  and  ehir<h 

&  bnght  brick-red,  the  color  being  readily  im-  data  in  very  shoal  places,  Oavieria  and  psoitis 

parted  to  aloohol   and  even  to  water;   it  is  in  little  deeper,  the  latter  even  to  18  fathoms, 

scaled  and  granulated  above,  and  has  10  tenta-  and  iot^odactyla  and  stereoderma  in  30  to  60 

elea;  it  is  generally  caught  on  hooka,  and  oo-  fathoms  on  the  banka  of  Kewfoandland.   Those 

curs  on  the  coast  of  New  England,    The  ehiro-  found  in  shallow  water  are  the  most  common 

data  arenata  (Gould)  ia  5  to,  6  inches  long,  on  our  coast.    The  ecfiini  live  in  deeper  water, 

clnh-ahaped,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  tube  about  and  the  star  fishes  are  the  lowest  both  in  habi- 

thesize  of  acrowquill;  the  color  is  light  drab,  tat  and  in  the  radiated  scale, 

with  oalcareona  granules;  it  ia  found  on  our  SEA  DEVIL.    See  Goose  Fian. 

beaches  after  storms,  and  lives  in  shallow  war  SEA  EGG.    See  Echinus. 

ter.   The  UPryodactyh,  grandis  (Ayres)  isvery  SEA  ELEPHANT.    See  Seal. 

abundant  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  on  the  SEA  FOX.    See  Shake. 

banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  attains  a  length  SEA  HOG.    See  Poepoisb. 

of  6  to  8  inch« ;  when  boiled  it  is  very  palata-  SEA  H0K8E,  an  osseous  fish  of  the  order 

ble,  and  no  doubt  could  be  made  as  important  lophobranchs  (with  tufted  gills),  of  the  family 

an  article  of  trade  aa  the  tripang  of  the  East  of  pipe  fishes,  and  of  the  genus  hippocamput 

Indies.      The  breeding  season  on  onr  coast  (Cuv.).    Theordicalandfemily  characters  have 

seems  to  be  the  winter  and  spring.    Tlie  qnina-  been  described  in  the  articles  LopnonjiAiroHa 

ry  arrangement  prevails  among  holothnrians  and  Pipe  Fish.     In  the  present  genus,  which 

aa  among  other  ochinoderms.    For  a  descrip-  includes  several  epecies,  the  snout  is  prolonged 

tion  of  the  8  genera  and  18  species  of  the  and  the  head  elevated  posteriorly,  somewhat 

American  coast,  all  of  which  are  different  from  resembling  a  miniature  horse's  head,  the  ears 

those  of  Europe,  see  "  Proceedings  of  the  Bos-  being  represented  by  a  spiny  coronet  on  the  oc- 

ton    Society   of  Natural    History,"    vol.    iv.  eiput;  the  orbits,  pectoral  ring,  and  the  other 

(1851-'3),  where  Dr.  W.  O.  Ayreshas  carefully  rings  of  the  mailed  body  are  more  or  less  spiny; 

compared  them.— Among  the  European  species  the  tail  is  without  a  fin  and  prehensile,  and  by 

may  be  menlioned  the  m.  (paoto)  pliantapvg  means  of  it  they  suspend  themselves  to  sea 

(Linn.),  with  an  almost  scaly  envelope,  and  the  weeds  and  other  submarine  objects ;  the  eyes 

feet  of  its  central  disk  arranged  in  3  series ;  the  are  prominent,  and  can  be  moved  independently 

H.  tqiiomata  (Fabr.),  a  small  species,  with  the  of  each  other  and  in  opposite  directtons ;  the 

lower  surface  flat  and  soft  with  a  great  num-  pouch  in  which  the  mwes  carry  the  e^s  till 

her  of  feet,  and  rough  and  scaly  above ;  and  they  are  hatched  opens  at  the  commencement 

the  H.  tremwla  (Gmel.),  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  the  tail;  the  ventrals  are  absent,  and  thepec- 

blaekish,  bristled  above,  with  numerous  feet  torals  very  small  and  just  behind  the  bead; 

bdow,  and  20  branched  tentacles.    The  last  there  ia  a  single  short  dorsal  on  the  middle  of 

named  grows  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  is  one  the  back,  whose  edge  has  a  spiral  motion ;  the 

of  the  species  eaten  by  the  Italian  flabermen.  females  have  a  smsJl  anal,  which  is  absent  in 

These  animals  were  called  by  the  ancient  wri-  tbc  males ;  the  mouth  is  terminal  and  without 

ters  pwgamenta  moHs  and  pudenda  marina;  teeth.    They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  temper- 

their  food  oonaists  of  marine  creatures,  and  ate  and  eapecially  of  the  tropical  oceans ;  the 

sometimes  very  aolid  ones,  as  their  powerful  food  consists  of  minute  marine  animals,  es- 

oral  apparatus  would  indicate.     Several  spe-  peoially  ova ;  a  kind  of  hibernation  has  been 

cies  of  holothurians  are  collected  in  the  East  observed  in  the  Mediterranean  spedea  by  Bu8- 

Indies  for  food,  under  the  name  of  McJie  de  mer  coni ;  they  awim  vertically,  with  the  tail  ready 

or  tripang,  whose  taking  and  preparation  em-  to  wind  instantly  around  any  object  they  meet, 

ploy  great  numbers  of  the  Malays  and  Poly-  from  which  to  watch  and  seize  their  tiny  prey, 

nesians;  the  best  are  found  on  reefs  of  mixed  There  is  one  species  in  the  British  seaa,  the  M. 

coral  and  aand  in  the  Feg'ee  group  in  1  or  2  Irenirottris  (Ouv.),  6  inches  or  more  in  length, 

fathoms  of  water,  and  are  obtained  by  diving ;  with  much  compressed,  short,  and  deep  body, 

they  are  purchased  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  na-  divided  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  ridges, 

tives  for  various  articles  of  use  or  ornament,  with  tubercles  at  the  line  of  intersection;  the 

are  first  boiled  in  their  own  liquid,  and  are  anout  is  comparatively  short;  it  can  climb  np 

then  dried  on  stages  in  large  houses  heated  by  the  weeds,  raising  the  body  by  means  of  tlie 

flres.     They  meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  Obi-  spines  of  the  cheeks  and  chin ;  the  color  is 

nese  markets  as  ingredients  for  rich  soups,  pale  ashy  brown,  with  iridescent  tints  about  the 

bringing  from  10  to  50  cts.  a  pound  (J13  to  |60  head.    De  Kay  describes  the  H.  Hudsomua,  3  to 

a  picul  of  I33J  lbs.),  according  to  quality.    For  6  inches  long,  from  the  coast  of  8.  New  Eng- 

an  account  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  see  vol.  land  and  New  York;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 

iii.  of  the  "Narrative  of  the  TJ.  S.  Exploring  color,  with  13  rings  in  the  body  and  36  in  the 

Expedition"  under  Oapt.  Wilkes,  pp.  218-222,  tail.    Other  species  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 

with  a  plate. — ^From  researches  made  on  our  ranean,  and  more  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies, 

coast  it  appears  that  the  laminarian  zone  just  Their  spiny  armor  protects  them  from  preda- 
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ceous  animals  and  from  iiyury  hj  the  rooks  sua,  smaller,  with  moat  of  tlie  body  furnished 
among  which  they  delight  to  dwell.  with  soft,  flexible  briatloa  of  a  golden  color ;  and 
SEA  HORSE.  See  Walrus.  the  H.  verrueosus,  with  a  warty  and  spiny  skia. 
SEA  LEOPARD.  See  Seal.  The  atiiiga  {D.  hj/atrix,  Bl.),  of  the  East  Indian, 
SEA  LION.  8oe  Seai..  S.  African,  and  South  Amerfcan  ooaata,  is  the 
SEA  NETTLE.  See  Aoalkph^,  and  Jelly  best  known  to  seamen ;  it  is  caught  in  aeta  or 
Fish.  on  hooka,  and  ia  very  difficult  to  handle  itom 
SEA  PIE.  See  Oybter  Oatoheb.  the  sudden  erection  of  the  spinea  and  the  aofive 
SEA  PORCUPINE,  a  common  name  of  the  motions  of  the  body.— In  tetraodon  (Linn.) 
osseous  fiahea  of  the  orier  pleatognalhi  (with  there  is  a  mesial  aftture  in  the  jaws,  so  th^ 
comh-like  gills),  family  dioMntid(B  or  gymno-  there  appear  to  be  2  teeth  above  and  2  below ; 
donts,  and  genera  dwdon,  tetraodon,  &&.,_  so  the  spines  are  very  short,  and  the  head,  hack, 
called  from  Sie  spines  with  which  the  body  is  and  tail  are  generally  smooth.  The  T.  eieetricui 
studded.  Tills  order,  which  contains  the  sun  (Paterson),  with  electric  properties,  has  the 
fish,  trunk  fiah,  and  file  fish  (deaoribed  here-  skm  entirely  smooth.  (See  Elkotmo  Fishes.) 
after),  has  the  internal  skeleton  partly  ossified,  The  T.  Pennantii  (Yarr.),  IJ  feet  long,  has  boea 
and  the  skin  covered  with  ganoid  scales  or  caught  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  it  is  blue 
spinea ;  the  maxiUaries  and  intermaxillaries  are  above,  silvery  white  on  the  sides  and  below, 
wholly  or  in  part  united,  and  the  npper  jaw  ia  with  flna  and  tdl  brown ;  the  abdomen  only  is 
in  most  immovably  fixed  to  the  cranium ;  there  covered  with  spines.  There  are  several  species 
are  no  pancreatic  c£eoa,  no  well  developed  yen-  on  the  American  coMt,  of  which  the  most  com- 
trals,  ao  duct  to  the  air  bladder,  and  only  vea-  monis  T.  tiirgidus  (Mitch.),  6  to  14inche8loug, 
ttges  of  ribs.  In  the  family  of  g jmnodonta  the  olive-green  above  and  whitiah  helow ;  the  abdo- 
teeth  are  iacorporated  with  the  bone  of  the  men  lax,  covered  with  prickles  and  capable  of 
jaws,  and  resemble  a  parrot's  beak  with  or  considerable  distention;  it  is  not  nucommon 
without  mesial  division,  their  plates  conaiatiug  about  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  on  the  Massachu- 
of  hard  dentine  adapted  for  bruising  and  cutting  setts  and  New  York  coasts,  where  it  goes  by 
the  crustaceans,  molluaks,  and  aea  weeda  upon  the  names  ofpuffer  and  swell  flsh.  Other  names 
which  they  feed.  The  skin  is  thick,  leathery,  for  this  and  ttie  preceding  genus  are  globe  fish, 
and  armed  with  spiaes  which  stand  out  in  every  urchin  fish,  and  spine-belly. 
direelJon,  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine  or  the  SEA  EAVEN,  an  acanthopterous  fish  of  the 
prickles  of  a  chestnut  burr,  when  the  body  is  bullhead  or  scnlpin  family,  and  genus  hemitrip- 
inflated  by  fiUing  with  air  the  stomach,  or  more  terui  (Guv.),  one  of  the  ugliest  of  this  ugly 
properly  alarge  sac  beneath  this  organ  commu-  group.  The  headisfiattened,  rough,  and  spiny; 
nicatjng  with  the  cesophagus;  the  air  is  forced  the  pectorals  are  large  and  wing-like,  advan- 
into  thia  sac  by  swallowing;  when  thus  dis-  cingfarunderthethroat,and  with  no  free  raja; 
tended  the  flsh  loses  all  command  over  its  fins,  ventrals  under  the  pectorals,  consisting  of  a 
and  rolls  over  belly  upward,  fioating  at  the  spine  and  3  or  4  soft  raya;  the  1st  dorsal 
merey  of  the  wind  and  waves ;  aa  it  is  a  consid-  deeply  notched,  and  all  the  fln  rays  simple ;  the 
erable  time  before  the  air  can  be  sufficiently  os-  head  and  jaws  ai*  furnished  with  numerous 
pelled  to  allow  the  flsh  to  resume  the  full  con-  cutaneous  branching  filaments,  which  with  the 
trol  of  its  movements,  many  are  caught  in  this  spinea  andhuge  mouth  render  the  physiognomy 
helple^  condition ;  they  emit  a  blowing  sound  of  the  fish  any  thing  but  pleasing ;  there  are 
when  taken,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  air;  the  aharp,  eard-like  teeth  on  the  jaws,  vomer,  pal- 
tail  ia  short,  and  feeble  aa  a  locomotive  organ;  ate,  and  pharyngeal  bones;  the  tongue  ia 
the  spinal  cord,  according  to  Owen,  is  very  smooth,  the  branchiostegal  rays  6,  and  the 
short.  Some  of  the  family  have  no  external  body  without  scales.  The  typieal  species  is  the 
openings  to  the  nostrils,  the  nerve  of  smell  being  common  sea  raven  {H.  AeadianTit,  Storer), 
expanded  on  cutaneous  tentacles.  Their  fleah  called  also  the  Acadian  bullhead  and  deep 
ia  useless  as  food,  and  in  some  is  poisonous,  water  sculpin;  it  attains  a  length  of  3  feet  and 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of  a  weight  of  4  or  5  lbs.  The  colors  vary  es- 
the  small  size  of  the  gill  openings,  and  have  a  ceedingly,  preaenting  every  shade  of  dark 
disagreeable  odor  which  ia  retained  even  in  al-  brown,  blood  red,  pinkishpurple,  and  yellowish 
coho!  for  years ;  they  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  brown,  with  various  markings  and  bands ;  yel- 
tropieal  seaa,  and  of  moderate  size,  rarely  more  lowish  white  below.  The  form  iasculpin-like; 
than  2  feet  in  length,  with  the  diameter  of  the  the  head  b  large,  about  i  of  the  whole  length, 
inflated  body  more  than  half  of  this, — In  the  with  enormous  gape  and  hideous  appearance; 
genus  diodon  (Linn.)  there  ia  no  mesial  division  the  whole  body  above  the  lateral  line  is  gran- 
of  the  jaws,  and  the  teeth  are  apparently  only  3 ;  nlated,  and  thickly  studded  with  tubercles ;  the 
the  spinesai'elong,  thin,  sharp,  with  2  root-like  Ist  3  rays  of  the  Istdorsal  are  longest,  and  with 
processes,  and  capable  of  erection.  There  are  the  other  rays  of  this  fin  are  fringedat  the  end. 
y  species,  of  which  8  are  described  by  Mitchill  It  is  not  unfrequently  taken  on  hooks  by  cod 
as  oocurring  on  the  coaata  of  the  Hnited  States,  fishermen  in  deep  water  around  the  ledges  of 
under  the  name  of  balloon  fishes ;  these  are  the  Massachusetts  bay,  in  Nova  Sootia,  the  gulf  of 
D.  mamdo-striatua,  about  6  inches  long,  green-  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  New  England  and  New 
isli  spotted  and  striped  with  dark ;  the  £>.  pilo-  York  coasts.    Like  the  land  raven,  it  is  omniv- 
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orouB  and  Toracious,  acting  Uie  part  of  a  iisefiil  whicli  this  animal  can  be  referred ;  tlie  marine 

ecavenger  in  remoting  decaying  matters.  aerpenta  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  the 

SEA  ROBIN.    See  GrmjAHD.  hydTopMdm,  do  not  attain  a  length  of  more 

SEA  SERPENT,  a  marine  animal,  by  some  tban  4  or  5  feet,  and  have  never  been  met  with 

oonadered  fabulous,  and  by  others  a  yerity,  in  northern  waters;  an  anaconda  carried  from 

Bfud  to  inhabit  chiefly  the  northern  seas,  espe-  a  South  American  river  by  the  Gnlf  stream  to 

dally  about  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Mew  Uie  north  would  be  out  of  the  question;    a 

England.     It  ia  important  to  observe  that  the  lengthened  cylindrical  form  is  no  more  in  favor 

idea  of  a  sea  aerpent  certainly  orifpnated  in  of  a  serpent  than  of  a  fish  or  cetacean.    Prof, 

northern  Europe,  and  was^early  mythological  Owen   tiinks  that  navigators   have  been  de- 

in  its  first  conception.    The  Midgard  serpent,  ceived  by  a  large  seal ;  but  the  size  of  the  crea- 

offspring  of  loki,  which  girda  the  world  in  its  tare  and  the  portion  elevated  above  water 

folds   and  inhabits  the  deep  ocean   till  the  would  seem  to  render  such  &  mistake,  to  pei- 

"twilight  of  the  gods,"  when  it  and  Thor  will  eona  aooustflmed  to  the  sight  of  seals  and  other 

kiH  each  other,  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  objects  at  sea,  impossible.     Many  fossil  types 

Edda;  and  the  gradual  degradatioo.  of  the  idea  of  animals  have  been  transmitted,  with  or 

frommythology  to  natural  history  in  its  native  without  interruption,  from  remote  geological 

seats  may  be  traced  in  Olaus  Magnus  and  the  epochs  to  the  present  time ;  among  these  may 

later  sagas,  till  the  Latin  (Jf  Pontoppidan  ^ave  be  mentioned  the  Port  Jackson  shark  {cesVra- 

it  currency  ia  Europe  with  the  natural  additions  cion),  gw  pike  (fepttitisfcus),  which  have  come 

of  popular  fancy.— Though  hundreds  of  wit-  down  to  us  withont  interruption,  and  the  ohi- 

neases  of  unimpeachable  veracity  and  of  inteili-  miera,  percopais  of  Lake  Superior,  and  aoft-shell- 

gence  aver  that  they  have  seen  this  animal,  all  ed  tortoises  (^VrMnpcliidm),  with  more  or  less 

the  reaearches  of  naturalists  have  failed  to  dis-  apparent  disappearance.     About  SO  years  ago 

cover  any  certain  traces  of  its  existence  or  in-  it  was  suggested  that  the  closest  affinities  of 

dications  of  its  nature.    For  an  account  of  ita  the  sea  serpent  are  with  the  marine  lizarda  or 

visits  to  Norway  the  reader  may  consalt  Pon-  cnaliosaurians  of  the  secondary  age,  and  espe- 

toppidan's  "  Natural  History  of  iNorway,"  (fol.,  cially  with  the  plesioaaurus.    (See  pLEamsiU- 

London,  1T5B),  and  vol.  viiL  of  the  "  Natural-  nus.)    On  the  above  principle  it  is  maintained 

ist's  Library    (Edinburgh,  1811);  and  for  its  thattheenaliosauiTans,  found  in  the  secondary, 

occurrence  on  tiie  Amencan  coast,  vols,  ii.,  si.,  may  have  disappeared,  actually  or  apparently, 

sii.,  and  isviii.  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  in  the  tertiary,  to.reappear  at  the  present  time. 

Science,"  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  as 

Linuiean  Society  of  New  England"  ^ostwn,  given  in  the  report  of  his  lectures  in  Philadel- 

1817),  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  "  Second  Visit  to  the  phiain  1849.    As  to  the  ai-gument  of  Owen, 

United    States"  (London,  1850),  and  Gosse's  drawn  from  the  absence  of  remains  in  the  ter- 

"Eomanceof  Natural  History"  (London,  1861).  tiary  or  present  agea,  it  mnat  be  remembered 

On  one  side  there  is  an  array  of  testimony  that  we  rai'cly  find  the  remains  of  many  ani- 

which  would  bo  fully  truated  under  ordinary  mala  which  are  now  very  much  more  common 

circumstances,  and  on  the  other  a  theoretic  or  than  the  sea  serpent  is  believed  to  be,  aa  for 

supposed    impoasibility.     Among   tioae  who  instance  the  seals  and  whales  (except  where 

disbelieve  in  its    existence  is  Prof.  Eichard  they  are  hunted  by  man),  the  beaver,  the  cou- 

Owen,  who   considers  the  negative   evidence  gar,  and  the  otter.     Mr.  Goase  has  collected 

from   the  utter  absence  of  any  remains  as  from  various  sources  the  arguments  showing 

stronger  against  its  actual  existence  than  the  that  the  non-occurrence  of  dead  animals  is  of 

positive  atatements  of  alleged  witnesses.    Vari-  little  weight  aa  disproving  the  existence  of  the 

ons  have  been  the  objecta  which  it  is  said  have  sea  serpent;  its  carcass  would  float  only  a  short 

been  mistaken  for  a  sea  serpent;  such  are  large  time,  and  the  rook-bound  coasts  of  Norway 

pieces  of  sea  weed  floating  with  a  head-like  would  he  very  nnlikely  to  retain  any  fragment 

root  projecting  above  the  surface,  a  shoal  of  SO  cast  np  by  the  waves ;  many  whales  are  known 

or  00  porpoises  tumbling  one  behind  the  other,  to  naturalists  only  from  2  or  3  specimens  in  as 

a  pair  of  long-bodied  sharks,  a,  large  horse-  many  centuries. — There  is  a  mammalian  type 

mackerel  or  tunny,  some  species  of  large  whale,  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  coming  near  to  the  ceta- 

or  a  large  seal  alone  or  accompanied  by  a  shoal  ceans  and  in  aome  respecta  to  the  aeals,  which 

of  porpoises.    This  animal  is  sdd  to  appear  in  may  present  some  claim  to  he  the  animal  now 

calm  weather,  with  the  general  form  of  a  aer-  known  as  the  sea  serpent,  and  this  is  the  eeu- 

pent,  a  slender  body  from  60  to  100  feet  long,  glodon     There  is  no  reason,  a  priori,  why  a 

a  broad  snake-like  head  as  large  as  that  of  a  slendei  and  lengthened  form  should  not  esist 

horse,  large  eyes,  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  among  livmg  cttaceans,  and  it  is  well  known 

and  of  a  general  dark  brown  color ;  some  de-  that  the   manne   aauriana   of   the    secondary 

scribe  it  as  having  flns  and  others  not,  which  have  been  replaced  by  the  marine  mammals 

might  depend  on  the  portion  of  the  body  above  ot  the  tertiary  and  present  epochs.     See  Zeb- 

water.     It  is  seen  swimming  at  the  surfece,  glodow  for  a  description  of  this  animal.     It 

with  the  head  and  neck  elevated,  progressing  need  only  be  siud  here  that,  though  it  probably 

svriftly,  apparently  by  a  vertical  undulating  mo-  bore  but  little  resemblance  to  a  snake,  it  would 

tion.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  flsh  to  answerwellmostof  thorequii-ementsof  thasea 
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serpent  iia  described.  The  oonolueion  of  tho  fticeral  of  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk  (May  % 
best  naturalists  at  present  is  that  the  esistenoe  3861)  is  tho  most  recent, 
of  the  Boa  serpent  is  possibly  a  Teritj  which  SEAL  (Aug.  Sax.  seoT),  an  aquatic  carnivo- 
wiE  yet  come  under  sciontiflc  osamination;  roiis  raammd,  tlie  type  of  the  iamily^SocwMi, 
and  that  it  may  prove  to  be  some  modified  type  constituting  the  old  geaus  phoca  (Linn.),  which 
of  the  secondary  enaliosaurians,  or  possibly  has  been,  variously  subdivided  by  modem  nat- 
some  form  intermediate  between  them  and  the  uraliats.  The  groop  of  seals  is  at  once  dia- 
olongated  cetaceans.  As  the  ichthyosaurus  was  tinguishable  from  other  mammals  by  the  struo- 
replftoed  by  the  whale-like  cetaceans,  so  the  ture  and  arrangement  of  tJie  limbs ;  the  toes  of 
plesiosaUTUs  may  haye  been  by  the  zeuglodont  al!  the  feet  are  included  almost  to  the  end  in 
cetaceans,  of  which  the  sea  serpent  may  prove  a  common  integument,  converting  them  into 
to  be  a  more  or  less  modified  form.  broad  fins,  the  bones  being  to  a  great  extent 
SEA  SNIPE.  See  Pipe  Fish,  within  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  the  tips  armed 
SEA  SWALLOW.  See  Tekh'.  with  strong  non-retractile  claws;  the  hind  feet 
SEA  UNIOOEN.  See  Naewhal.  ai-e  thrown  ont  backward  from  the  posterior 
SEA  URCHIN.  See  EcniNUS.  part  of  the  body,  nearly  horizontally,  the  very 
SEA  WOLF.  See  Wolf  Fish.  short  tail  being  between  them,  and  are  the 
SEABURY,  SiiicBL,  D.D.,  an  American  principal  agents  in  swimming  and  diving ;  the 
clergyman,  bishop  of  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  fore  paws  when  swimming  are  applied  close 
church  in  Connecticut,  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  to  the  body,  and  are  used  only  in  turning 
Nov.  30,  1729,  died  Pel).  23,  1766.  He  was  about.  Though  formed  on  the  general  modd 
graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1748,  and  went  to  of  other  mammals,  tliere  are  very  interesting 
Scotland  to  study  medicine  in  1751 ;  but  he  modifications  to  fit  them  for  aciuatic  life ;  the 
afterward  studied  theology,  and  was  ordainei  body  is  cylindrical,  tapering  gradually  back- 
by  Bishop  Sherlock  of  London  in  1753.  On  wai'd;  the  head  is  small  and  rounded,  and  the 
his  return  home  he  became  rector  of  Christ's  neck  short;  the  skin  has  an  under  woolly 
church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  in  1TB7  ho  re-  down,  over  which  is  a  covering  of  long, 
moved  to  Grace  church,  Jamaica,  L.  L,  and  in  smooth,  and  shining  h^rs,  shedding  water  by 
1766  to  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  N.  T.  Dur-  aa  oily  secretion,  and  offermg  no  resistance  in 
ing  most  of  the  war  of  the  revolution  he  resid-  swimming ;  between  the  skin  and  muscles  is  a 
ed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  being  a  royalist,  layer  of  fat,  as  in  cetaceans,  giving  that  plump- 
Having  been  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Connec-  ness  to  the  body  expressed  in  the  common  say- 
tieat  for  their  bishop,  April  31,  1783,  he  was  ing  "as  fat  as  a  seal."  The  skull  is  thiu,  which 
consecrated  at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  14, 1784,  by  tho  renders  the  head  light  in  the  water,  in  the 
Scottish  primus.  Bishop  Kilgour,  and  on  his  smaller  species  without  the  crests  for  muscular 
retutnwas  chosenrector  of  St.  James'schurch,  origins  usually  seen  in  carnivora;  the  face 
New  London,  where  he  resided  during  the  re-  short  and  broad ;  zygomatic  arches  perfect  and 
mainder  of  his  life.  He  took  part  in  revising  strong ;  anterior  nasal  opening  not  terminal, 
the  prayer  book  and  framing  the  constitution  and  in  some  directed  almost  vertically  for  fadl- 
of  the  church  which  was  adopted  in  1739,  itating  respiration  when  the  animal  comes  to 
Threevolumeaofhissermons  were  published  in  tlie  surface;  the  tentorium  separating  the  cere- 
1791-'8. — Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  brum,  and  cerebellum  is  formed  wholly  from 
man,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  June  9,  the  occipital  bone;  the  orbits  are  continuous 
1801.  lie  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Ho-  with  the  temporal  fosste,  and  the  skull  is  very 
hart,  April  IS,  1836,  and  priest  July  7,  1828,  narrowbetween  them,  the  cranial  cavity  seem- 
He  was  missionary  for  a  time  at  Huntington  and  ing  like  a  box  shut  off  from  the  facial  porlJoa 
Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  whence  he  removed  to  Hal-  of  the  head ;  the  lower  part  of  the  occipital 
lot's  Cove  (now  Astoria),  where  St,  George's  bone  is  broad  and  thin,  with  an  oval  opening 
church  was  founded  by  him.  In  1830  he  be-  in  the  young  in  front  of  the  great  foramen 
came  a  teacher  in  the  Flushing  institute ;  and  covered  with  membrane,  but  closed  hj  bone 
in  1834  he  removed  to  New  York  to  take  in  the  adults,  and  the  condyles  are  much 
chaise  of  "  The  Churchman"  newspaper.  Un-  larger  than  in  other  carnivora ;  the  infraorbi- 
dor  Dr.  Seabury's  editorial  care  this  journal  tal  foramina  are  very  large,  for  the  esit  of  the 
attained  a  powevflil  influence  in  the  Episcopal  branch  of  the  Bth  pair  of  nerves  which  sup- 
church,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  plies  the  sensitive  whiskers ;  the  nasal  bones 
subjects  so  keenly  disputed  in  that  church  re-  are  very  short.  The  incisor  teeth  are  small 
specting  the  Oxford  tracts  and  kindred  matters,  and  pointed,  tho  canines  not  generally  very 
In  1849  he  retired  from  "  The  Churchman,"  projecting,  but  much  worn,  and  the  molars 
and  has  since  been  occupied  in  his  parochial  with  laterally  compressed  crowns,  sharp  cat- 
duties  as  rector  of  the  church  of  the  Annunoia-  ting  edges,  many-pointed,  and  usually  sin  gle- 
tion  in  New  York,  He  has  published  "The  rooted;  the  number  varies  in  the  different 
Continuity  of  tho  Church  of  England  in  the  genera.  The  cervical  vertebrEe  are  short,  the 
16th  Century"  {New  York,  1863),  "American  dorsals  and  pairs  of  ribs  15,  and  the  lumbar  5 
Slavery  Justified  "  (1861),  and  other  works,  ho-  (in  the  common  seal),  the  caudals  very  iinper- 
side  a  number  of  occasional  sei-mons  and  ad-  fectJy  developed,  the  anterior  portion  of  tha 
dresses,  of  which  the  sermon  pi'eaohed  at  the  sternum  prolonged  far  up  the  neck  and  mov- 
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able,  the  scapula  small  with  a  moderate  and  purpose  of  basking  in  the  sun,  always  keeping 
nearly  central  spine,  and  the  coracoid  and  clftv-  a  good  lookout,  and  plnnging  into  the  water 
ioles  absent;  the  bones  of  the  forearm  short,  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;  they  never 
wide,  and  flattened ;  the  femur  at  a  right  angle  go  far  from  their  favorite  element.  They  axe 
with  the  spine  and  the  leg,  very  short  and  com-  playful,  but  at  times  flght  fiercely,  as  in  the 
paratively  immovable,  giving  greater  freedom  breeding  season ;  their  bite  is  severe,  and  the 
of  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  limb ;  tibia  and  wounds  made  by  their  teeth  are  not  disposed 
fibula  long  and  flat,  the  former  with  a  double  to  heal  readily  either  ontheir  own.  or  thehuman 
curvature ;  metatarsal  bones  and  toea  long  and  body ;  some  of  the  larger  species  are  very 
slender,  and  the  foot  wide  and  paddle-like,  powerful,  and  often  dangerous  when  wounded. 
The  month  has  thick  fleshy  lips,  with  many  The  voice  ia  a  kind  of  snapping  bark,  which, 
long,  knotted,  and  exceedingly  sensitive  bristly  with  their  canine  expression  of  face,  has  given 
whiskers  with  nerves  from  the  6th  pair;  the  them  the  name  of  sea  dogs.  They  can remwn 
tongue  rough  and  bifiircated  at  the  end;  nos-  underwater  15  or  20  minutes,  and  even  longer; 
trila  capable  of  being  completely  closed  under  the  interval  between  the  inspirations  when 
water;  external  ears  in  moat  merely  small  quiet  is  from  i  to  1  minute,  and  the  nostrils  are 
valves  which  close  the  auditory  opening ;  the  habitually  closed  except  duringthe  respiratory 
eyes  (with  nictitating  membrane)  large,  ftill,  act ;  they  take  in  and  expire  a  large  quantity 
bright,  and  expressive  of  great  intelligence ;  of  air  at  a  time,  and  their  animal  heat  is  among 
brain  of  lai^e  size,  and  with  many  convolutions ;  the  highest  found  ia  mammals.  They  swim 
mammte  3  or  4,  ventral,  near  the  nmbilicua,  with  considerable  speed,  and  arc  most  export 
enclosed  in  folds  of  th.o  skin;  the  intestinal  divers;  their  movements  on  land  are  awkward 
canal  is  very  long  for  a  carnivorous  animal ;  and  laborious,  conMsting  of  a  series  of  short 
the  posterior  vena  cava,  close  to  the  liver,  Iiaa  jerking  leaps  forward  by  means  of  the  power- 
a  large  sac  or  sinua  which  receives  5  hepatio  ml  muscles  of  the  back,  assisting  themselves 
veins,  serving  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  blood  occasionally,  as  in  climliing  rocks  and  ice,  by 
from  the  heart  while  the  animal  is  under  water ;  the  anterior  limbs ;  they  can  advance  more 
tha  foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  and  the  dv6tva  rapidly  on  the  ice,  by  a  vertical  motion  of  the 
arteriosus  are  often  found  pervions ;  the  atom-  spine,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  caterpillar, 
ach  is  elongated,  and  has  a  villous  coat ;  the  rendered  possible  by  the  short  spinous  proces- 
right  lung  ia  2-lobed,  and  the  left  undivided ;  ses,  large  and  elastic  intervertebral  cartilages, 
the  kidneys  are  divided  eaoh  into  120  to  140  and  the  uncommonly  strong  spinal  muscles, 
parts  like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  as  in  the  human  The  sense  of  smell  ia  very  acute,  as  would  be 
foatus,  bears,  otters,  cetaceans,  the  elephant,  and  indicated  by  the  numerous  plates  of  the  tnrbi- 
ox;  the  testes  are  permanently  retained  with-  nated  bones;  the  sight  is  also  acute,  and  best 
in  the  abdomen.  The  crystalline  lens  is  more  in  a  feeble  light,  fitting  them  for  the  compara- 
epherical  than  in  land  animals,  and  the  sde-  tive  darkness  of  the  arcticwinter  and  the  polar 
rotio  very  thick  in  front  and  behind,  and  thin  seas ;  the  hearing  is  believed  to  be  excellent 
in  the  middle,  allowing  a  change  of  its  antero-  both  in  the  water  and  on  land.  They  seem  to 
posterior  diameter  by  compression  of  the  mus-  have  a  natural  confidence  in  man,  though  he 
cles  to  suit  aquatic  and  atrial  vision;  the  tape-  shamefully  abuses  it  for  his  profit  and  their 
tam  is  remarkably  brilliant.  Their  habita  are  destruction;  they  are  easily  tamed,  affection- 
much  the  same  in  all  the  species ;  they  hve  in  ate,  and  docile ;  at  zoological  gardens  they  are 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas,  near  the  coasts,  taught  to  sit  erect  on  the  lower  part  erf  the 
and  often  at  the  months  of  rivers,  preying  upon  body  and  theJiind  limbs,  to  bow,  kiss  thehand, 
migratory  and  other  fish,  crustaceans,  and  ce-  pretend  to  be  asleep  and  to  snore,  turn  the 
phalo^odmollusks;  accordiogto  Pallastheyare  crank  of  an  organ  (though  without  much  re- 
found  in  the  Caspian  sea,  Lake  Baikal,  and  other  gord  to  time),  shoulder  a  gun,  shake  hands, 
inland  waters  having  no  direct  communication  and  perform  other  similar  simple  tricks,  for  the 
with  the  ocean.  They  are  gregarious  and  mi-  reward  of  a  morsel  of  fish ;  they  are  very  in- 
gratory,  fond  of  particular  spots,  leaving  the  quisitive,  end  are  sdd  to  be  fond  of  music ;  if 
coldest  arctic  r^ons  in  winter  for  milder  seas;  persecuted  they  soon  learn  to  fear  and  avoid 
the  herds  are  usually  of  the  same  species,  or  man,  and  generally  take  care  not  to  be  sur- 
when  dififerent  each  species  keeps  by  itself,  prised  by  the  polai"  bear;  in  captivity  they  are 
rarely  fighting  with  die  others.  Most  are  much  disposed  to  be  drowsy  and  almost  lethar- 
polygamous,  each  male  having  3  or  4  females,  ^c.  Seals  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
forming  small  families ;  gestation  lasts  9  or  10  antiquity,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the  poetic 
months,  and  1  or  2  young  are  bom  at  a  time,  fables  of  tritons,  sirens,  nereids,  mermaids,  and 
which  are  tenderly  cared  for;  parturition  and  mermen,  and  other  attendants  of  the  ISTeptuno 
lactation  occupy  2  or  8  months,  m  autumn,  win-  of  classical  myiliology.  There  are  few  animals 
ter,  or  spring,  which  are  passed  on  shore,  the  more  tenacious  of  life  than  seals,  and  the  most 
food  being  such  as  can  be  picked  np  on  land  or  needless  and  horrible  cruelties  used  to  be  prac- 
near  the  coasts,  even  from  the  vegetable  king-  tised  in  their  capture ;  now  the  larger  species 
dom,  both  sexes  at  this  time  growing  very  ai'e  generally  kiUed  at  onc^  with  the  lance 
Jean.  They  are  fond  of  crawling  out  of  water  thrust  into  ttie  heart,  and  the  smaller  ones  are 
upon   rocks,   beaches,  and  ioe  fines,   for  the    atunned  by  a  blow  on  the  nose  from  a  long- 
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handled  hammer  made  for  the  pnrpose,  ■with  a  the  common  seal  heloogs  was  nawed  callooephO' 

sharp  spite  on  the  opposite  aide  to  hooli  into  bis  hj  F.  Ouvier,  on  account  of  the  fine  shape 

the  skull.    The  Esquimaux  hunt  them  in  light  and  large  size  of  the  cramnm  and  the  shortneM 

boats  with  huioes,  or  spear  them  at  holes  in  the  of  the  feoe ;  the  brain  ia  nearly  as  large  as  that 

ice  where  they  come  np  to  breathe ;  to  them  of  the  most  intelligent  monkeys.     This  speoies 

the  seal  supplies  food,  oi!  for  light  and  warmth,  — the  P.  ((?.)  mlmUna  (Linn.),  the  phoque  eowt- 

skins  for  clothes,  boots,  utensils,  tents,  and  )»«»  and  watt  marin  of  the  French,  the  SeeAwnd 

boats,  sinews  forthread  and  lines,  and  mem-  of  the  Germans— attains  a  length  of  4  to  6  foet; 

hranes  for  under  garments  and  window  cover-  the  color  varies  much,  but  is  generally  brown- 

;  it  is  to  them  as  important  as  sheep  and  ish  above  and  yellowish  white  below,  variously 


cattle  tons,  the  reindeer  to  fie  Laplander,  or  the  mottled,  and  sometimes  pied  and  tt 
palm  to  the  Pacific  islander ;  as  Dr.  Hamilton  is  common  in  the  European  seas,  especially 
says:  " The  sea  is  their  corn  field,  and  the  seal  those  washing  the  northern  countries;  it  is 
flsliery  their  mostoopiousharvest,"and  toroap  fattest  in  spring,  when  it  is  hunted  in  many 
this  are  directed  all  their  education  aud  ener-  ways  for  the  oil  and  skin ;  a  single  large  animal 
gies.  The  oil  ia  of  auperior  quality,  and,  if  pre-  will  yield  from  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil  escelleot 
pared  from  the  fresh  animals,  is  transparent,  for  lamps ;  the  leather  is  used  for  boots,  and 
free  from  odor,  and  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste ;  the  hide  for  caps,  trunk  covers,  &o. ;  the  mat- 
the  skin,  by  a  peouhar  process  of  Esquimaux  ter  which  lubricates  the  hair  has  a  penetrating 
tanning,  makes  a  water-proof  leather.— As  ar-  and  ofiensive  odor.  Along  the  New  Brunswick 
ticies  of  commerce  seal  skins  are  of  two  kinds,  coast  this  species,  which  is  called  there  the  har- 
hairskinsandilirsMnsi  the  former  are  used  for  bor  seal,  is  often  seen  in  summer;  the  fur  is 
making  garments,  the  latter,  chiefly  from  the  very  handsome,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the 
soutJi  seaa,  for  finer  purposes  like  that  of  the  Micmac  Indians;  it  is  also  common  all  along 
bear ;  all  seal  skins,  however,  have  a  mixture  the  New  England  shores,  but  is  not  pursued  as 
of  coarse  hairs  and  finer  fur.  Millions  of  skins  a  business.— The  great  or  bearded  seal  (P.  [  C] 
have  been  used  in  Europe  aud  in  this  country,  barbata,  Fabr.)  grows  to  a  length  of  10  or  12 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  are  employed  feet,  and  is  found  principally  among  icebergs  in 
in  their  capture ;  beside  the  profit  of  the  fish-  the  Open  sea,  and  occasionally  on  the  northern 
ery,  it  is  of  national  importance  as  a  school  for  shores  of  Europe;  the  head  is  long,  with  a  very 
bold,  hardy,  and  practical  seamen,  which  ren-  prominent  forehead  like  that  of  a  sheep,  large 
dera  efBcient  both  the  naval  and  mercantile  ma-  muzzle,  tumid  lips,  and  long,  white,  horny, 
rine ;  off  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  hundreds  of  flesible  whiskers ;  the  eyes  large  and  the  iris 
thousands  of  sitins  are  or  were  taken  annually,  brown ;  fore  paws  more  free  than  in  the  com- 
araid  much  peril  and  privation.  Large  herds  mon  seal,  with  the  middle  finger  the  longest; 
of  seals  of  various  species,  especially  the  Green-  the  body  is  robust,  the  back  elevat«d,  the  tail 
Sand  and  hooded  seals,  are  found  on  fields  of  about  7  iaches,  and  the  skin  thick;  the  molars 
floatir^  ice,  called  seal  meadows;  on  these  the  in  a  straight  series,  and  often  absent  in  very  old 
hunters  try  to  surprise  them  when  sleeping,  animals;  the  color  ia  a  uniform  dark  brown, 
killing  the  young  with  oluba  and  shooting  the  lighter  in  the  young.  They  seem  to  Msociata 
resisting  adults.  The  seal  fishery  is  extensively  in  pairs,  and  not  with  other  species,  and  the 
carried  on  from  ITewfoundland,  in  schooners  of  young  are  born  late  in  autumn ;  they  yield  less 
about  80  tons  each,  with  a  crew  of  25  or  30  oil  in  proportion  fo  their  size  than  the  common 
men ;  the  number  of  skins  exported  from  this  species,  but  the  lard  and  skin  are  muoh  esteem- 
island,  between  1838  and  1848,  varied  from  ed  by  theGreenlauders;  theflesh,according  to 
400,000  to  nearly  700,000  annually;  in  1847,  Pennant,  is  delicate  and  as  white  as  veah  The 
321  vesseb  from  this  neighborhood,  number-  Greenland  or  harp  seal  (P.  [(?.]  GroenlanAi- 
iug  30,000  tons  and  employing  nearly  10,000  ea,  Miill.)  is  about  G  feet  long;  the  males  are 
men,  were  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  the  north-  grayish  white,  with  the  face  and  a  broad  lunate 
ern  ocean ;  many  seals  are  also  taken  in  early  mark  on  the  back  and  sides  black ;  the  females 
spring  at  the  Magdalen  islands  and  on  the  Lab-  are  brownish  with  blackish  spots,  and  the  young 
rador  coast  among  the  floating  ice,  and  also  by  snow  white ;  the  molars  are  in  a  straight  line, 
nets  set  across  narrow  channels.  It  is  but  little  with  a  small  interval  between  them  and  the 
if  at  all  pursued  in  Ifew  Brunswick,  though  it  anterior  tubercle  obsolete ;  the  posterior  margin 
would  doubtless  be  profltable.  Beside  man,  of  the  palate  almost  directly  transverse.  They 
the  seal  has  to  guard  against  bears  on  land  and  are  found  in  herds  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
on  the  ice,  and  against  sharks  and  carnivorous  on  floating  ice,  rai'ely  venturing  on  shore  or 
cetaceans  in  the  water. — In  the  genua  phaca,  shore  ice ;  they  are  sometimes  floated  to  the 
as  restricted  by  modem  naturalists,  the  dental  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  nncorumon 
formula  is :  incisors  f ,  canines  yzf ,  and  molars  on  those  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  This 
|^r|  =  32 ;  the  molars  have  3  or  4  triangular  is  the  most  important  of  all  to  the  Esquimaux, 
cusps,  all  except  the  1st  with  double  roots,  and  who  harpoon  it  from  their  kaiaks;  they  eat 
placed  in  an  oblique  position  along  the  jaw ;  the  flesh  and  fat,  and  use  the  oil  in  lamps ;  the 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate  is  acutely  fried  liver  is  esteemed  by  arctic  navigators; 
and  deeply  notohgd,  and  the  palatal  foramen  is  the  oil  is  the  best  and  most  abundant  in  this 
on  the  maiillary  bone.     The  group  to  which  species,  and  the  skins  form  an  important  article 
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in  the  far  trade.  The  young  are  born  in  spring.  Ouv.)  or  cysUphora  (Nilss.),  the  incisors  are  i 
The  grampus  and  otlier  iiorthem  whales  are  and  conical,  the  oaniceB  lai'ge,  and  the  molars 
said  to  pursno  axA  feed  upon  them.  The  hare  ^ll  simple-rooted,  compressed  and  striated, 
aealor  seftliareoftheEus8ians(P.  [O.Jfeponno,  with  3  lobes  and  many  small  indentations; 
Lepeehin)  is  between  6  and  f  feet  long ;  the  the  generic  name  m  derived  from  a  soft  erown- 
head  is  elongated,  the  upper  lip  tumid  and  oalf-  like  appendage  from  the  aose  to  the  back  of 
like,  the  front  of  it  covered  with  strong  whis-  the  head.  The  hooded  or  crested  seal  (P. 
bers;  fore  paws  feeble,  and  membrane  of  the  Uonina,  Fahr. ;  S.  enstatas,  F.  Guv.)  attains  a 
hindstraight;  the  color  is  dull  yellowish  white,  length  of  f  orSfeet;  the  color  is  dark  brown 
without  spots ;  the  hair  is  erect,  and  soft  like  above  with  gray  spots,  the  young  being  light- 
that  of  the  hare.  It  frequents  the  White  sea,  colored ;  they  have  on  the  head  a  membranous 
ascending  the  rivers  with  the  tide,  and  the  and  muscular  sac  covered  with  hair,  divided 
coasts  of  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Kamtchat-  into  chambers  by  a  prolongation  of  the  nasal 
ka. — Inthogenu3AaiMiffirKS(Nnss.)  themuzale  septum;  when  the  nostrils  are  closed  this  can 
is  very  deep  and  obliquely  truncated,  the  head  be  inflated  with  air ;  the  skins  are  among  the 
flat,  the  upper  molars  simple,  the  lower  with  3  most  common  in  the  market.  They  are  fond 
obsolete  tubercles.  Here  belongs  the  gray  seal  of  the  ice  islands  of  high  northern  latitudes, 
(P.  gryphus,  Fabr. ;  H.  griaeva,  Nilss.),  which  coming  do'rfn  to  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  they 
has  the  3  or  4  anterior  molars  with  simple  are  polygamous,  fierce  when  wounded,  and  fight 
roots,  and  the  palatal  foramina  on  the  palate  furiously  with  each  other.  The  appendage  on 
bones ;  it  grows  to  a  length  of  8  or  9  feet,  and  the  head  may  be,  as  the  fishermen  suppose,  a 
the  general  colors  are  gray  and  brown  various-  reservoir  of  airforuse  during  submersion,  or  an 
ly  distributed,  the  young  being  lighter ;  it  is  accessory  to  tlie  organ  of  smell,  as  its  vascular 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  in  the  nature  wonld  seem  to  indicate. — lamacTorMnm 
Baltic,  often  coming  to  the  Irish  shores;  itpoa-  (F.  Ouv.)  the  incisors  are  far  apart,  hooked  like 
sesses  but  little  intelligence,  and  cannot  be  small  canines,  the  central  ones  the  smallest; 
tamed;  the  old  males  are  very  quarrelsome,  the  canines  are  strong  tusks;  the  molars  have 
A  species  of  seal  (P.  Caapiea,  Pall.),  about  the  simple  roots,  the  crowns  appearing  like  nipples 
eize  of  the  common  seal,  occurs  in  lie  Caspian  on  a  rounded  base ;  the  number  of  teeth  is  the 
aea  and  in  Lakes  Aral  and  Baikal ;  itaffordsan  same  as  in  the  preceding  genus;  the  forehead 
excellent  oil,  to  obtain  which  many  thousands  is  very  prominent,  the  bones  as  in  the  elephant 
are  annually  killed. — In  the  narrow-muzzled  for  supporting  a  trunk;  the  nasal  bones  are 
seals  be]ongs  the  genus  B(enor%ncAKa(F.  Ouv,),  very  short,  and  the  mamillaries  long  with  a  very 
with  the  incisors  I,  pointed,  and  the  molars  |z|,  large  nasal  opening  between  them.  The  bottle- 
divided  into  8  to  6  long  points,  conical,  some-  nosed  seal  or  sea  elephant  (J/ljwoBewsjiieu*,  F. 
what  hooked,  and  usually  3-rooted ;  the  snout  Ouv.)  is  the  largest  of  the  seal  family,  attuning 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  claws,  especially  a  length  of  35  feet  or  more,  with  a  circnmfer- 
on  Oie  hind  feet,  very  small,  hence  called  leptO'  ence  of  abont  16,  the  size  as  well  as  the  probos- 
mji!  by  Wagner  and  Gray.  The  leopard  seed  or  cis  justifying  the  popular  name.  The  males  are 
sea  leopard  (S.  Wedddlii,  I^ss,;  Z.  leopairdi-  generallyof  adarkgrayishhlueorhrowncoior; 
miw,  Wagn.)  is  9  or  10  feet  long,  spotted  above  theyeanelongatethe  muzzle  to  afoot  in  length, 
somewhat  as  a  leopard,  whili^  on  a  grayish  strangely  changing  the  expression  of  the  face 
brown  ground,  and  yellowish  below ;  the  head  and  modifying  the  voice ;  the  females  are  dark 
is  long  and  small,  the  neck  long  and  tapering,  olive  brown  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  do 
and  the  hair  soft  and  thin;  it  frequents  the  not  have  the  nasal  appendage;  they  are  poljg- 
frozen  seas  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  about  amous,  and  the  males  in  the  breeding  season 
the  6.  Shetland  and  Orkney  islands. — Li  the  very  pugnacious;  theyhaveifln^ersandashort 
^tiv.%  pelagius  (F.  Cuv.)  the  snout  is  broad  and  thumb  on  the  fore  limbs  with  perfect  nails,  and 
long;  the  number  of  teeth  is  the  same  as  in  the  the  hind  toes  nailless.  The  hair  is  rather  coarse, 
l^t  genus,  but  the  incisors  are  indented  and  but  the  thick  skin  is  in  much  request  for  har- 
shut  mto  each  other,  and  the  molars  are  thick,  nesses;  they  are  an  object  of  great  commercial 
compressed  toward  the  crown,  with  rudimen-  intere^  for  their  oil;  a  single  animal  will  yield 
t&ry  points  and  central  conical  cusp.  The  14  to  15  lbs.  of  blubber,  from  which  the  oil  is 
white-bellied  or  monk  sea!  (P.  nwnachm,  F.  obtained  as  in  the  whale ;  the  oil  is  clear  with- 
Cuv.)  grows  to  a  length  of  8  or  10  feet ;  it  is  out  bad  odor  or  taste,  and  burns  slowly  and 
shining  dark  brown  above,  spotted  with  gray  without  smoke ;  in  England  it  is  used  for  soft- 
en the  neck  and  head,  and  the  lower  parts  ening  wool  and  in  the  manutacture  of  cloth  ; 
white  extending  on  to  the  sides;  eyes  large  and  the  salted  tongues  are  esteemed  as  food.  They 
OS-like;  it  is  gentle,  easily  tamed,  intelligent,  are  found  in  itarge  herds  on  the  shores  of  the 
and  affectionate;  it  is  found  in  the  Adriatic  islands  of  the  antarctic  seas,  going  north  in. 
sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  and  was  the  winter  to  the  coasts  of  Patagonia,  remaining 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients;  its  skin  was  be-  between  iat.  85°  and  55°  S. ;  they  prefer  sandy 
lieved  by  the  old  Romans  to  be  a  preservative  and  desert  beaches,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
against  lightning,  and  tents  were  accordingly  fresh  water,  in  which  they  like  to  wallow, 
made  of  it  under  which  they  took  refuge  in  They  are  mild  and  docile,  never  attacking 
thunder  storms.— In  the  geaasatemmatops  (S.  man  unless  brutally  treated  by  him;  such  has 
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been  the  indisoriminftte  slaughter  of  old  and  ia  itself  afraid  of  the  sea  lion;  the  skin  ia  much 
young  that  they  are  now  very  scarce  in  their  prized  by  the  Chinese.  The  southern  sea  hear 
former  accessible  haunts,  and  must  be  sought  or  the  fur  seal  of  commerce  (0.  Jbraterj,  Less.) 
amid  the  antarctic  ice.  This  species  is  half  as  is  smaller  than  the  last,  but  larger  than  the  corn- 
large  as  the  Greenland  whale,  and  rery  much  moa  seal,  the  males  being  about  7  feet  los^, 
larger  than  the  largest  elephant. — The  last  ge-  and  the  females  considerably  smaller ;  the  hair 
nua  which  will  be  mentioned  is  otaria  (P6ron),  is  of  different  colors,  black,  brownish,  gray, 
which  includes  the  platyrjiynekvs  and  arcto-  and  Tariously  spotted  with  grayish  and  jeUow- 
ci^hal'us  of  F.  OuTier,  the  sea  lions  and  sea  ish,  and  the  under  fur  is  short  and  flue.  It 
bears  respectively.  The  incisors  are  f,  the  4  up-  was  formerly  very  abundant  about  the  islands 
per  middle  ones  with  broad  crown  divided  by  of  the  southern  CNjean,  especially  the  Falkland, 
a  transverse  groove,  the  outer  3  conical;  mo-  but  has  been  so  hunted  that  it  is  now  almost 
lars  |z5,  sometimes  with  one  leas  above;  the  extirpated.  It  yields  the  soft  yellowish  fur 
fore  feet  are  placed  further  back  than  in  the  once  in  great  demand  for  caps  and  coat  linings; 
other  seals,  and  are  therefore  better  swimming  the  long  hair  is  removed  by  heating  the  skin 
organs,  giving  an  appearance  of  a  longer  neck ;  and  then  carding  it  with  a  largo  wooden  knife, 
the  hind  feet  have  the  membrane  prolonged  leaving  the  fine  under  fur  uncovered ;  a  skin  ia 
beyond  the  nails  into  long  straps  or  ribbons;  worth  $2  or  $3  in  China,  and  considerably  more 
the  fore  feet  are  nailless,  and  the  lower  surface  in  Great  Britain  and  the  tTnited  States- — A  few 
of  all  the  limbs  is  without  hair;  there  are  also  fossil  remains  belonging  to  species  of  seals, 
small  external  ears,  from  which  these  seals  are  nearly  allied  (o  the  common  and  monk  seals, 
called  otaries.  The  name  of  sea  lion  has  been  have  been  f(ftmd  in  the  upper  tertiary  forma- 
given  to  a  number  of  large  seals  of  both  homi-  tions  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
spheres,  either  from  their  savage  appearance,  SEAL(Lat.*J347!«m),  apiece  of  metal,  stone, 
roaring  voice,  powerful  canines,  or  maned  neck,  or  other  hard  substance  on  which  is  engraved 
The  northern  or  Steller's  sea  lion  (0.  [platy-  some  image  or  device,  and  sometimes  a  legend 
rhynchm  ]  StelleH,  Leaa.)  is  abont  15  feet  long,  or  inscription.  It  is  used  for  making  impres- 
with  a  weight  of  abont  1,600  Iba, ;  the  males  eions  on  was  or  the  like  material  afGsed  to 
havestiff  curled  hair  on  the  neck,  a  thickhide,  legal  instruments  so  aa  to  furnish  evidence  of 
coarse  hair  of  a  tawny  reddish  color,  and  a  their  authenticity.  The  word  seal  sometimes 
mane  of  erect  hwr ;  the  head  is  large,  and  the  means  only  the  implement  employed,  but  both 
nose  long  and  truncated,  the  eyebrows  hnshy,  in  legal  and  in  common  language  it  is  applied 
and  the  ears  distinct.  They  are  found  on  the  E.  also  to  the  thing  impressed.  The  use  of  seals 
shoresofKamtcliatka,abonttbeKoorile  islands,  maybe  traced  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The 
and  the  N,  W,  coast  of  America,  on  ragged  Bible  contains  frequent  allusions  to  them,  and 
coasta  and  desert  rocks  in  the  ocean ;  savage  as  they  abound  among  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
is  their  aspect,  they  flee  at  theapproach  of  man,  remains.  Kitto  says  that  seais  were  anciently 
and  do  not  reast  imless  reduced  to  extremity ;  used  in  the  East,  not  for  impressing  devices  upon 
they  are  polygamous;  theu'food  consists  offish,  wax  or  similar  snbstance,  but  for  stamping  the 
the  smaller  seals,  sea  otters,  and  marine  birds  name  of  the  owner.  From  the  East  the  use  of 
and  animals.  The  southern  sealion  ((?.  ju&afo,  s^a  passed  to  Greece  and  thence  to  Kome ;  and 
Desm.)  is  of  about  the  same  size  and  general  it  has  been  common  in  all  the  European  states 
appearance  as  the  last,  with  similar  habits,  is  from  the  earliest  historical  periods.  The  study 
heavy  and  clnmay  in  its  gait,  and  fears  man ;  it  of  diplomaiics  has  brought  to  light  a  variety 
is  found  in  the  sonth  seas,  sometimes  coming  of  interesting  fccts  Qonceming  the  form,  ma- 
te the  Patagonian  coasts;  it  is  rarely  banted  terial,  and  inscriptions  of  seals  attached  to  pnb- 
escept  by  aavages,  though  the  oil  is  excellent,  lie  documents,  the  aatheatioity  or  proximate 
The  name  of  sea  bear  has  been  applied  to  many  date  of  which  may  often  bo  determined  by 
smaller  aeala  of  both  hemispheres,  with  a  less  the  seal.  Among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  £o- 
ferociona  aspect  but  fiercer  disposition  than  the  mans  the  seal  was  usually  act  in  a  ring,  whence 
sea  lions;  they  form  the  genus  ofcioeepkalus  aimul^is  aaiao  to  be  a  Latin  name  for  a  seal. 
(E.  Cnv.).  The  northern  ursine  seal  or  sea  bear  The  word  5u?ii»  has  always  been  used  inEurope 
of  Steller  (0.  [A.'l'urdna,  Ouv.)is  abont  the  size  to  designate  specifloally  an  impression  in  metal, 
of  a  large  bear,  between  7  and  8  feet  in  length ;  and  thus  came  to  be  the  distinctive  appellation 
the  forehead  is  much  arohed,  the  lips  tnmid,  of  a  class  of  instruments  sealed  in  that  way, 
and  the  ears  nearly  3  inches  high ;  close  to  the  Snch,  for  example,  are  the  edicts  and  briefs  of 
skin  is  a  soft  wool  of  a  reddish  color,  over  the  Roman  pontiffi  (see  Bull,  Papal),  and 
which  is  a  dark  coarse  hair ;  the  females  and  some  constitutions  of  the  German  emperors. — 
young  are  ashy.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  The  shapes  of  seals  are  various.  The  circular 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  on  the  S".  W.  coast  of  Amer-  form  is  common  to  all  periods.  The  ogive,  the 
ioa,  and  Kamtohatka ;  it  is  very  fat  in  spring  spade  form  of  the  escutcheon  in  heraldry,  ap- 
before  the  young  are  bom ;  it  is  polygamous,  peared  with  the  pointed  style  in  architectnie, 
the  males  tender  to  the  young  but  tyrannical  to  and  was  in  the  course  of  time  exclusively  ap- 
the  females;  if  wounded,  it  will  attack  a  boat,  propriatod  by  abbeys,  chapters,  bishops,  and 
and  is  very  tenacious  of  life;  this  species  is  the  other  eeolesiastioal  bodies  and  persons.  The 
terror  of  tlie  smaller  seals  and  sea  otters,  and  oval  form  was  particularly  frequent  in  France 
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auring  the  reigcs  of  the    Merovingian    and  thongs  or  strips  of  parchment  run  through  the 

Oarlovingian  kings.    The  size  varied  at  differ-  several   sheets.     Lead,  silver,  or  gold  bulla 

ent  periods,  and  in  general  the  smaller  and  were  almost  of  necessity  appended  hy  a  cord 

thicker  the  seal,  the  older  it  is.    Those  of  the  or  strip.    In  the  12th  century  it  seems  that  in 

Merovingian  kings  are  hardly  more  than  an  France  at  least  pendent  sesis  had  displaced 

inch  in  diameter,  while  that  of  Franoia  I.  of  the  other  sort.    They  are  still  nsed  generaUy 

Fraace  had  a  hreadth  of  i  inches.    The  Egyp-  for  letters  patent,  treaties,  and  other  important 

Uftn  priests  used  in  sealing  a  sort  of  clay;  and  public  documents.    During  the  12th  century 

BO  it  would  seem  did  other  ancient  nations  of  too,  though  the  practice  was  not  well  estab- 

the  East.     The  Roman  creta  and  maltha  were  lished  until  the  18th,  arose  the  contrivance  of 

probably  not  chalk  or   clay  alone ;    possibly  connter-seals,  that  is  to  say,  the  use  of  a  differ- 

■wax  was  mixed  with  these  substances.    The  ent  impression  upon  the  reverse  of  the  proper 

Byzantine  emperors  sealed  in  the  form  of  6mZ?(B  seal.      They  are  eaid  to  have  been  first  ap- 

with  lead,  and  sometimes  with  alver  and  gold,  plied  to  the  pendent  seals.     They  were  in 

Silver  6u!i(B  are  much  rarer  than  those  of  gold,  these  cases  made  of  the  same  size  with  the 

The  wax  most  anciently  employed  was  white,  chief  seals,  and  the  mottoes  intermpted  on 

When,  about  the  9th  or  10th  century,  wax  was  these  were  continued  on   the  connter-seals. 

made  of  various  colors,  only  emperors  and  kings  — "With  regard  to  the  mode  of  using  seals,  we 

might  seal  in  red.    In  the  12th  century  it  was  find  that,  although  in  some  periods  they  have 

customary  in  France  to  seal  with  green  was  taken  the  place  of  Bignatures,  yet  very  often 

letters  addressed  to  persons  of  hjch  eminence,  seal  and  signature  have  been  employed  together. 

This  color  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  In  Eome,  the  prmtorian  law  had  recognized  the 

the  14th  century,  and  was  appropriated  by  re-  validity  of  testaments  tjiat  were  only  sealed 

ligioDS  houses  and  cities.    Blue  seals  are  very  by  the  witnesses ;  yet  an  imperial  constitution 

rare,  and  Charles  V.  of  Germany  is  said  to  be  afterward  required  the  adscriptlon  of  their 

the   only  European  monarch   who  used  this  namesalso.  Inthe  constitutions  of  the  Merovin- 

eolor.    The  patriarchs  of  Jcrasalem  and  Oon-  gian  and  Oarlovingian  kings,  the  seal  ordinarily 

stantinople,  and  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  supports  the  monogram  or  signature  of  the 

of  Malta  and  of  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany,  sovereign,  but  sometimes  it  stands  alone.  From 

sealed  in  black.    Private  persons  usually  used  the  8th  to  the  lOth  century  the  use  of  seals  in 

yellow  wax,  and  this  color  is  frequent  in  pnb-  France  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 

lie  documents  of  about  the  ISth  century. — ^The  kings.     Most  instruments  of  this  period  are 

devices  upon  seals  throw  not  a  little  light  upon  attested,  so  far  as  the  witnesses  at  least  are 

the  manners  and  usages  of  different  ages,  and  concerned,  only  by  the  mention  of  their  names, 

some  of  them  have  positive  historical  value.  They  neither  sign  nor  seal,  nor  even  make  with 

The  seals  of  the  Romans  were  engraved  with  their  own  hands  the  crosses  prefixed  to  their 

the  portraits  of  their  ancestors  or  friends,  with  names..  About  the  I2th  or  13th  century  the 

mythological  subjects,  or  with  symbolical  allu-  use  of  seals  among  all  classes  became  general, 

sions  to  the  real  or  mythical  history  of  their  and  continued  so  until  the  revival  of  learning 

families.     Perhaps  the  earliest  authentic  in-  made  autographs  possible  and  seals  of  less  use. 

stance  of  a  seal  bearing  armorial  devices  is  that  In  England  charters  and  grants  of  the  Anglo- 

of  Amulphus,  count  of  Flanders  (941).     Such  Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  reigns  were  authenti- 

seals  were  not  common  until  the  18th  century,  cated  by  the  signature  of  the  grantor  preceded 

The  early  seals  of  religious  commnnities  and  of  by  the  figure  of  a  cross.    The  execution  was 

cities  were  inscribed  with  the  image  of  their  attested  by  the  subscription  of  the  names  of 

patron  saint  or  of  some  sacred  relic,  or  with  the  the  witnesses,  each  name  being  preceded  by  a 

figures  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  or  magis-  cross.    Seals  were  certainly  not  often  used  in 

trates.     The  name  of  the  owner  in  seals  attach-  England  untii  late  in  the  llUi  century,  and  then 

«d  to  public  documents  usually  forms  part  of  by  no  means  commonly.     William  the  Con- 

the  inscription.     The   ancient  intaglios   were  queror  was  not,  as  is  often  said,  the  king  who 

frequently  used  for  seals  in  the  times  of  the  first  introduced  seals  into  England.    There  are 

early  French  kings.    They  were  used  chiefly  extant  unquestioned  seals  of  Edward  the  Oon- 

for  counter-seals,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  pious  fessor,  and  he  certainly  first  adopted  a  great 

test  or  legend  it  was  attempted,  to  give  a  sacred  seal  for  England ;  and  on  solemn  occasions  even 

character  to  their  profane  subjects.    On  the  the  predecessors  of  Edward  had  used  at  least 

counter-seal  of  the  church  of  Noyon  tie  salu-  private  seals.    The  general  use  of  seals  in  Eng- 

tation.  Ace  Maria,  gratia  plena,  is  engraved  land  for  authenticating  charters  and  other  in- 

about  a  figure  of  Minerva,  who  wears  a  helmet  strnments  was  not  fafrly  established  till  near 

graced  with  the  head  of  Socrates. — The  most  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century.    In  Scotland, 

ancient  mode  of  sealing  was  probably  that  of  a  statute  of  the  time  of  Robert  III.  (1390-1408) 

applying   the  wax  directly  to  the  parchment,  declared  that  every  baron  or  tenant  in  captfe 

When  the  instrument  was  written  upon  two  or  of  the  Icing  must  have  a  peculiar  seal  for  his 

more  leaves,  the  wax  was  made  to  reach  them  sovereign's  service;  and  a  statute  apparently  in 

all  by  impressing  it  upon  an  incision  made  in  aid  of  this  one,  passed  in  the  next  reign  (James 

the  parchment  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    The  I.),  enacts  that  every  freeholder  shall  appear 

seal  was  sometimes  also  made  npon  the  ends  of  at  the  lord's  court  with  his  seals,  or  if  he  cannot 
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appear  in  person,  he  stall  send  them  by  his  SEALING  TVAX,  a  composition  of  shell  lao 
ftttoraey ;  and  it  seems  to  have  heen  customary  and  other  substances  used  to  receive  the  im- 
for  gentlemen  at  this  time  to  deposit  copies  of  pression  of  seals.  Beckmann  notices  the  use 
their  seals  in  the  office  of  the  court  of  their  of  sealing  was  upon  a  letter  reoeiYod  in  Ger- 
connty,  the  seal  then  and  until  1540  sufficing  many  from  London  in  1654,  and  npon  others  a 
without  signature  to  aathentieate  an  instru-  few  years  later.  The  Portngueae  had  it  in  com- 
ment. In  the  year  just  mentioned  a  statute  monuseat thisperiod.andaresupposedtohaTe 
of  James  y.  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  seals  introduced  it  from  India.  In  Venice  and  Bpeia 
might  be  lost  or  counterfeited,  all  documents  it  was  also  well  known  at  this  time,  and  in  other 
must  henceforth  be  not  only  sealed  but  sub-  parts  of  Europe  it  was  introduced  imder  the 
scribed.— From  the  univers^  use  of  seals  in  name  of  Spanish  was.  As  it  contains  no  was, 
England  it  came  to  bo  English  law  that  no  this  name  must  have  been  transferred  to  it 
charter,  grant,  or  other  instrument  of  convey-  from  the  material  previously  in  use  for  the 
ance,  was  factum,  that  is,  done,  or  in  other  same  purpose.  Numerous  receipts  are  given 
phrase  a  deed,  until  it  was  sealed ;  and  such  for  its  preparation,  some  of  which,  as  for  red 
was  the  virtue  of  a  seal,  that  down  to  the  time  and  black  sealing  was,  are  cited  in  Lac,  vol,  x, 
of  Charles  II.  it  alone  sufficed  to  make  a  writ-  p.  3S0.  Sealing  wax  is  made  of  much  better 
ing  valid  and  binding.  The  statute  29  Charles  quality  from  lac  of  the  first  fiision  than  from 
II.,  the  so  called  statute  of  frauds,  enacted  that  that  purchased  in  the  shops.  That  prepared  in 
certain  writings  should  for  the  future  be  siga-  India  should  therofore  be  the  best.  For  bright- 
ed ;  hut  it  is  probably  the  better  opinion  that,  colored  sealing  was  the  palest  shell  lao  is  to  be 
even  since  tlie  statute,  a  deed  duly  sealed  is  selected.  When  the  shell  lac  is  melted,  the 
good  without  the  subscription  of  a  name. — The  proper  proportion  of  Venice  turpentine  added, 
old  common  law  definitioii  of  a  seal  is  that  and  the  coloring  matter  has  been  briskly  stirred 
given  by  Lord  Ooke ;  Sigillvm  est  eera  im-  in,  the  mass  may  he  rolled  upon  a  warm  marble 
presm — "A  seal  is  an  impression  in.  wax;"  slab  with  a  smooth  wooden  block  to  form  the 
but  it  has  long  been  held  that  a  wafer  or  other  round  sticks.  Oval  stioks  are  cast  in  moulds, 
tenacious  substance,  on  which  an  impression  is  The  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  balsam  of  Pern 
or  may  be  made,  is  £t  good  seal.  In  many,  is  customary  to  commimioate  an  agreeable 
perhaps  indeed  most  of  the  United  States,  odor  to  the  wax  when  it  ia  used.  Beside  the 
neither  wax,  wafer,  nor  any  other  substance  is  mixtures  already  referred  to,  the  following  are 
required.  Inmost  of  the  southern  and  western  recommended;  1.  For  red;  6  parts  shell  lac,  4 
states,  a  scroll  or  ring  made  with  the  pen  in  Venice  turpentine,  J  rosin,  1\  cinnabar ;  or  4 
imitation  of,  or  aa  marking  the  place  of,  the  parts  bleached  lac,  1  Venice  turpentine,  3  Ohi- 
seal  is  sufficient.  In  New  Jersey  this  applies  nese  vermilion.  2.  For  yellow :  4  parts  lao,  3 
only  to  obligations  for  the  payment  of  money.  Venice  turpentine,  I J  rosin,  f  king's  yellow. 
In  Virginia,  Georgia,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  3.  For  green  r  the  same,  except  king's  yellow  -J 
the  scroll  must  be  expressly  lecognized  as  the  and  mineral  blue  \.  4.  For  gold ;  8  oz.  lac,  4 
seal  in  the  body  of  the  instrument.  One  piece  oz.  Venice  turpentine,  -t  oz.  bronze,  ^  oa.  mag- 
of  wax  suffices  for  several  signers  if  stamped  nesia  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  14  sheets  of 
with,  their  separate  impresMona ;  or  several  gold  leaf.  Sticks  of  inferior  was  of  cheap  ma- 
signers  may  adopt  one  seal;  and  an  adoption  teriala  are  aometimes  made  to  appear  hke  the 
of  this  sort  is  inferred  when  the  deed  recites  best  by  rolling  them  when  soft  in  the  best 
the  sealing  "  with  our  seals,"  and  those  who  did  powdered  wax  and  then  melting  this  in.  The 
not  in  fact  seal  do  yet  sign  and  deliver  the  deed,  finest  red  wax  melts  at  140°,  and  the  best  im- 
— The  significance  of  the  seal  in  law  at  present  pressions  are  obtained  by  softening  it  by  the 
is,  that  it  imports  a  deliberate  and  considered  flame  of  a  candle,  but  not  igniting  it.  Seal  en- 
act on  the  part  of  him  who  affixes  it.  That  the  gravers  obtain  their  fine  proof  impressions  in 
law  ahouid  hold  that  a  grantor's  writing  hia  me  following  manner :  The  seal  is  prepared  by 
name  by  the  side  of  a  bit  of  colored  paper,  warmingittoashighatemperatnreas  thehand 
stuck  to  the  deed  by  the  draughtsman,  or  can  bear,  brushing  over  the  face  of  it  a  thin 
flourishing  a  scroll  ^er  his  name,  imports,  layer  of  clean  tallow,  and  with  a  camel's  hair 
because  of  the  seal  or  flourish,  and  not  at  all  brush  coating  this  with  vermilion.  Some  wax 
because  of  the  signature,  the  deliberation  or  is  detached  ftara  the  stick,  softened  near  a  oaa- 
oonsideration  of  the  grantor,  may  seem  absurd,  die,  and  being  placed  upon  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
But  with  or  without  reason  the  rule  has  estab-  is  gently  warmed  till  it  ia  soft  enough  to  be 
Ushed  itself  firmly  in  the  law,  that  an  instru-  stirred  and  worked  up  into  a  conical  heap, 
ment  thna  executed  with  a  aeal  imphes  a  con-  The  seal,  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  was, 
sideration,  or  in  other  words  that  iiill  assent  is  then  quickly  stamped  upon  it  with  a  firm 
which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  con-  straight  blow  and  moderate  pressure, 
tract,  and  which  can  be  inferred  only  from  a  SEALSFIELD,  Ohablss,  a  German  author, 
seal,  or  from  something  of  value  passing  be-  He  received  a  university  education,  emigrated 
tween  the  parties  as  the  cause  of  the  contract,  to  the  United  States,  of  which  he  became  a 

SEAL  ENGEAVING.     See  Gem,  vol.  viii.  citizen,  and  revisited  his  native  land  in  1836, 

p.  12Y.  where  he  published  a  book  in  German  on  his 

SEAL  TISHEET.    See  Seal.  adopted  oountiy.    Thence  he  went  to  England, 
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returned  to  America  in  1827,  and  publiaied  in  Bures  are  presumed  to  be  fraudulent  unless  sat- 
Philadelpliialiis  first  romance,  "  Tokeah,  orthe  isfactorily  explained.  Accidental  omissions  in 
White  Kose"  (1828),  During  i829-'30  he  was  the  artides  may  he  supplied  hy  parol ;  and  a 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Courrier  seaman  may  also  by  parol  show  Uiat  the  voy- 
des  Mats  Unis,  went  to  Paris  in  1830  as  cor-  age  or  time  represented  to  him  was  not  that 
respondent  of  the  WewTork  "Oonrier  andEn-  which  appears  in  the  papers,  or  that  the  arti- 
quirer,"  and  in  1832  went  to  Switzerland,  olea  have  been  altered  since  they  wei'e  auh- 
There  he  published  a  translation  and  revision  scribed.  In  the  United  States  the  shipping 
of  "  Toke^,"  entitled  Ber  Legitime  uniZ  der  articles  for  a  fishing  voyage  are  required  to  be 
MepuUikan&r  {3  vols.,  Ziirieh,  1833),  the  favor-  indorsed  or  eoanteraigned  by  the  owners ;  but 
able  reception  of  which  prompted  him  to  write  in  an  action  for  wages  the  seaman  is  not  re- 
a  series  of  works  on  American  life.  These  ap-  stricted  to  those  who  sign,  but  may  show  ali- 
peared  in  succession  under  the  title  of  Tram-  unde  who  were  the  aotnsJ  owners. — The  owner 
atlwtitiKhe  £^e9hizzen  (3  vols,,  1833) ;  ifer  is  bound  to  provide  a  seaworthy  ship,  and  our 
Virej/  iind  die  AriitolM'aten  (3  vols.,  183i) ;  statutes  farnish  the  means  of  lawfully  asoer- 
irffteJUftiMer  avs  leiden  Semisph&ren.  (6  vols.,  taining  her  condition  on  the  complfdnt  of  one 
1836-'7) ;  Sturm-,  Zand-  und  Seebilder  (1888-  of  the  mates  and  a  m^ority  of  the  erew,  by  a 
'9) ;  Ea^terAuch,  oder  rationale  ChtinAteris-  regular  survey  at  home  or  abroad.  If  seamen, 
tiken  (3  vols.,  1840) ;  and  8llden  ^nd  Borden,  (8  after  shipping,  refuse  to  proceed  on  the  voyage 
vols.,  Stuttgart,  1843-'8).  They  were  mtro-  and  ^re  arrested  for  the  mutiny,  the  oondition 
dnced  to  English  readers  by  translations  ra  of  the  vessel,  if  that  he  the  excuse,  is  inquired 
"Blackwood's  Magazine,"  when  great  curiosity  mto  by  the  court;  and  if  she  be  found  unsea- 
was  excited  as  to  their  source.  8ince  then  most  worthy,  their  punishment  is  reduced  and  miti- 
of  these  works  have  been  translated  and  repub-  g^ted  accordingly.  So,  uiiseaworthiness  ia  a 
lished  in  New  York,  Sealsfleld  resides  altei-  sufficient  defence  to  the  charge  of  endeavoring 
nately  in  Switzerland  and  the  United  States,  to  commit  a  revolt  by  compelling  the  master 
SEAMAN,  a  sailor.  The  legislature  and  the  to  return  to  port. — Proviwons  of  due  quality 
courts,  particularly  the  courts  of  admiralty,  re-  and  quantity  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  owner, 
gai'd  seamen  as  peculiarly  in  need  of  and  entitled  under  the  general  principles  of  law  as  applied 
to  special  protection.  The  statute  provisions  in  from  the  earliest  times  to  this  particular  con- 
their  behalf  in  the  United  States  are  carried  fur-  tract.  The  quantity  for  each  man  on  board  ia 
ther  in  some  respects  than  those  of  any  other  however  here  prescribed  by  statute,  under  pen- 
nation.  Seamen  may  be  hired  in  four  ways,  alty  of  a  day's  wages  to  every  seaman  for  the 
1.  They  may  be  employed  for  a  certain  voyage  days  on  which  he  is  on  short  allowance.  But 
and  receive  a  certMn  pri^ortion  of  the  freight  these  wages  are  not  to  be  paid  if  the  necessity 
earned.  Thb  contract  is  probably  rarely  made  of  short  allowance  arose  from  a  peril  of  the 
in  this  country,  except  for  small  coasting  ves-  sea,  or  any  accident  of  the  voyage,  or  the  de- 
sels,  2.  They  may  be  hired  for  a  certain  voy-  livery  of  a  part  of  the  provisions  to  another 
age  or  hy  the  run,  and  paid  a  d  m  a  h  1  in  distress.  Nor,  as  it  is  clear  that  the 
close,  and  this  is  not  very  n  1  3  Ti  y  ter  must  have  a  discretion  in  the  expendi- 
may  be  hired  on  shares,  wl  1  apt  t  of  the  provisions,  is  pnttmg  the  crew  on 
neai-ly  if  not  quite  confln  d  t  wh  i  g  nd  an  allowance  necessarily  the  same  thing  as 
fishing  vessels.  4.  But  m  h  th  m  t  m  p  tt  ig themonshortallowanee,  Adefioieney 
mon  usage  is  to  hire  them  t  a  d  fin  te  age  in  e  kind  of  provisions  is  not  compensated 
or  voyages,  or  for  a  definite  p  d  n  n  nthly  by  an  abundance  of  another. — By  the  general 
wages.^Under  penalty  of  a  d  11  f  law  merchant  there  is  an  obhgation  upon  every 
feitnre,  the  United  States  laws  require  that  ship  owner  or  master  to  provide  for  a  seaman 
every  master  of  a  vessel  bound  from  a  port  in  who  becomes  sick,  wounded,  or  maimed  in  the 
the  United  States  to  anyforeign  port,  or  of  any  discharge  of  his  duty,  whether  at  home  or 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  burden  of  60  tons  or  up-  abroad,  at  sea  or  on  land,  if  it  be  not  by  his 
ward,  bound  fi-om  one  state  to  any  other  than  own  fault,  suitable  care,  medicine,  and  medical 
an  adjoining  state,  shall  have  shipping  articles,  ti'eatment,  inelndmg  nursing,  diet,  and  lodging, 
which  must  he  signed  by  evei-y  seaman  on  Sickness  is  provided  for  by  express  statutes, 
hoard.  They  must  describe  acenrately  the  which  go  so  far  as  to  require  that  every  ship 
voyage  and  the  terras  upon  which  the  seaman  of  the  burden  of  150  tons  or  more,  navigated 
ships.  Wherever  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  by  10  or  more  persons  in  the  whole,  and  bound 
meaning  of  the  obligation,  the  sailor,  rather  on  a  voyage  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
than  the  ship  owner,  has  the  benefit  of  the  States,  should  have  a  proper  medicine  chest 
doubt  The  shipping  articles  ought  therefore  on  board.  Whenever  other  appliances  are  re- 
to  declare  explicitly  the  ports  of  the  begin-  quired,  or  whenever  surgical  skill,  or  attend- 
ning  and  end  of  the  voyage,  and  in  ail  other  ance,  or  nursing,  other  and  better  than  that 
respects  ought  to  be  clear  and  fair.  To  all  which  the  ship  can  afford,  becomes  necessary, 
clauses  or  stipulations  which  tend  to  lessen  the  expense  will  be  charged  on  the  owners 
the  usual  rights  of  the  seaman,  it  must  appeal'  under  the  general  maritime  law.  By  other 
that  he  gave  intelligent  and  deliberate  as-  statutes  the  master  may  deduct  20  cents  a 
sent.     All   interlineations,  alterations,  or  era-  month  from  every  seaman's  wages  to  make  up 
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a  fiintl  for  tho  support  of  marine  hospitals,  in  such  desertion.     The  wages  of  the  seaman  and 

wliicli  every  sailor  may  have  medical  treatment,  his  interest  in  the  cargo,  if  any,  are  forfeited  to 

— Disobedience  ox  miaoonduot  of  a  sailor  is  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  dednotioa  by 

neoeasity  punishable  with  great  severity,  be-  the  ship  owners  of  any  expenses  they  may  have 

cause  witliout  good  discipline  the  ship  would  necessarily  incurred  in  consequence  of  such 

alway.'.  be  in  great  peril,  and  no  voyage  could  desertion. — The  ri^ht  of  the  sailor  to  be  brought 

be    successfully  conducted.     Formerly  there  back  to  his  home  is  very  jealously  guarded  by 

waa  no  specific  limit  to  tlie  right  of  punish-  our  laws.    Every  ship  must  be  provided  with 

meat.    It  might  be  administered  by  the  master  the  shipping  articles  and  a  shipping  list  verified 

in  any  form  and  in  any  meaBure,  he  always  be-  under  the  oath  of  the  master ;  this  he  is  re- 

ing'  responsible  for  any  excess  or  cruelty,  both  quired  to  present  to  the  consul  or  commercial 

criminally  and  in  damages  to  the  seaman.  Now,  agent  of  the  United  States  at  every  port  which 

however,  by  the  statute  of  1850,  flogging  is  he  visits,  when  so  requested,  and  is  under  bond 

abolished  and  prohibited  by  law.      This  has  to  deliver  to  the  boarding  officer  who  comes  on 

been  declared  by  very  high  authority  to  include  board  his  ship  at  the  first  home  port  which  he 

the  use  of  the  oat  and  every  similar  form  of  reaches,  and  to  produce  the  persons  named 

punishment,  but  not  necessarily  to  include  all  therein,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  he  has 

corporal  punishment,  such  as  a  blow  with  the  his  whole  crew  on  board.    If  it  appears  that 

hand,  or  a  stick  or  rope.    Tiie  statute  contem-  any  of  them  are  missing,  he  must  account  for 

plates  deliberate  flogging,  and  not  that  sudden  their  absence.     If  he  discbargea  any  of  them 

violence,  like  blows,  which  may  be  inflicted  in  abroad,  with  his  or  their  own  consent,  he  must 

an  emergency,  to  compel  immediate  obedience,  pay  to  the  American  consul  of  the  port  or  the 

Generally   the   only  punishments   which  can  commercial  agent,  over  and  above  the  wages 

now  be  resorted  to,  to  secure  good  conduct,  are  then  due,  3  months'  wages,  of  which  two  thirds 

forfeiture  of  wages,  irons,  imprisoumeaf,  hard  are  paid  to  the  seaman,  and  one  third  retained 

labor,  and  sach  other  means  as  may  he  invented  by  the  consul  and  remitted  to  the  treasury  of* 

ia  the  place  of  flogging.    The  penalty  of  for-  the  United  States,  to  form  a  fund  for  the  maiu- 

feiture  of  wages  may  not  be  imposed  for  one '  tenance  of  American  seamen  abroad  and  for 

trivial  act  of  irregularity,  nor  for  a  single  or  bringing  them  home.    If  i-epairs  to  the  ship 

occasional  act  of  intethperance ;  the  offence  become  necessary,  or  if  the  ship  be  captured, 

must  be  habitual  to  warrant  the  infliction  of  the  the  seamen  may  hold  on  for  a  reasonable  limo 

penalty.    The  master  or  a  seaman  may  forfeit  all  awaiting  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage;  and 

his  wages  for  smuggling;  or  the  damage  aetu-  if  dischwged  l>efore  this  time  has  elapsed,  they 

ally  sustained  by  the  ownei-s  of  the  vessel  from  may  claim  their  extra  wages.    The  discharge 

this  offence  maybe  chained  upon  the  wages  of  of  a  seaman  for  good  cause,  like  disobedience, 

the  offender,  but  only  those  wages  earned  be-  miscoadnct,  or  disability  by  his  own  fault  of 

fore  the  act  of  miscondoct  are  forfeitable. — De-  extreme  degree,  may  be  authorized  by  our 

sertion  is  distinguished  from  absence  without  consuls  or  commerciaJ  i^ents  in  foreign  ports, 

leave  by  the  intention  not  to  retnrn.    Thus,  it  If  the  ship  be  unseaworthy,  the  shipping  arti- 

isaotdesertionfor  the  seaman  to  leave  the  ship,  oles  be  violated  by  the  m^ter,  or  the  aaUorbe 

against  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  com-  subjected  to  cruel  treatment,  he  may  be  dis- 

plaiats  for  ill  treatment  before  the  consul ;  nor  charged  by  a  consul  and  recover  his  8  months' 

ia  it  desertion  when  the  vessel  is  left  for  a  good  pay.     If  the  inaster  dischai'ges  the  seaman, 

cause,  as  a  change  of  the  voyage  without  con-  against  his  consent  and  without  good  cause,  in 

sent,  crnelty,  insufficient  provisions,  or  unsea-  a  foreign  port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  or 

worthiness  of  the  ship.    The  seaman  must  be  6  months'  imprisonment,  and  the  seaman  may 

received,  if  he  offer  to  return  in  a  proper  way  recover  full  indemnity  for  all  loss  or  expense 

and  in  a  reasonable  time,  before  any  other  per-  incurred  by  such  discharge. — It  is  an  ancient 

son  is  engaged  to  take  the  place.    If  he  returns  maxim  of  the  maritime  law  that  freight  is  the 

after  desertion  and  is  received  by  th   ma>t  m  th  r  of  wages,  so  that  where  no  freight  is 

or  by  the  owner,  this  is  a  condonati        f  h  d  no  wages  are  earned.    Bot,  more  prop- 

offenoe  and  a  waiver  of  the  forfeitn          d    t  Ij     peaking,  wages   are  earned   whenever 

has  this  effect  even  if  there  he  a  clau     t      h  t      1 1  is  or  might  be  earned,  for  the  sailor 

contrary  in  the  shipping  articles.    If  th   sa  1  ght  not  to  and  does  not  lose  his  dues  when 

deserts  before  the  voyage  begins,  by      t  th     hip  fails  to  earn  freight  on  account  of  the 

dering  himself  oa  board,  he  forfeits  hi     1  f     d  or  wrongful  aet  of  the  master  or  owner, 

wages  and  an  equal  sum  in  addition,      h  m  y  N      will  any  special  contract  between  the 

be  apprehended  under  the  warrant  of     i  w        and  the  freighter,  varying  the  obiiga- 

and  he  compelled  to  go  on  board.    If  h  des    t  t       to  pay  freight  from  that  implied  by  the 

on  the  voyage,  he  forfeits  all  his  wag        d  ^1  g        al  law,  have  any  effect  upon  wages!    If 

his  property  on  board  the  ship.    By  act    f  tl       oyage  is  broken  up,  or  the  seamen  are 

1856,  ohap.  127,  in  case  of  desertion  in    f      {,  di  m  sed  without  cause  before  the  voyage  be- 

country,  the  port  and  the  date  thereof  ra    t  b  g       they  !iave  their  wages  for  the  time  they 

noted  by  the  master  on  the  list  of  th         w  and  a  reasonable  compensation  for  special 

and  be  officially  authenticated  before             1  d  mages.    Incases  where  the  voyage  is  broken 

or  notary  public  at  the  first  port  vis  ted    fte  p  by  misfortune,  so  that  the  master  would  be 
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jnstifled  in  diaoharging  the  crew,  they  ate  etill  that  the  belligerent  was  not  hound  to  accept 
entitled  to  their  wages.  80  a  seaman  has  full  Buch  a  substitution,  nor  indeed  in  any  respect  to 
■w^ea  if  he  is  compelled  to  desert  by  the  cru-  vary  his  right  of  personal  Tisitation.*  It  may  be 
elty  of  the  master,  or  if  he  is  disabled  by  sick-  remarked  in  passing  that  two  powers  some- 
ness,  even  if,  by  reason  of  that  siekiiess,  he  times  regulate  or  restrain  by  treaty  the  right 
■was  obliged  to  be  left  at  a  foreign  port.  Sea-  of  maritime  search  by  ships  of  war. — The 
men  have  a  lien  for  their  wages  on  the  ship  English  doctrines  upon,  the  war  right  of 
and  freight.  Statutes  give  the  same  lien  to  search  have  been  admitted  almost  without  es- 
fshermen  on  shore.  It  attaches  not  only  to  ception  in  this  country.  Upon  one  point,  how- 
ship  and  freight  in  re,  but  to  the  proceeds  of  ever,  our  government  has  diiTered  from  Eng- 
both  or  either,  and  follows  them  into  whose  land,  namely,  respecting  the  claim  put  forth  by 
bands  soever  they  may  go.  It  prevails  over  the  latter  power  of  a  right  to  search  nentral 
bonds  of  bottomry  and  other  like  hypotbeca-  vessels  on  the  high  seas  for  deserters  and  other 
tions,  because  the  services  of  the  sailor  save  persons  liable  to  mihtary  and  naval  service, 
the  ship  for  all  claimants.  PCots,  engineers,  The  difference  upon  this  point  was  one  of  the 
firemen,  and  deck  hands  are  seamen,  aJid  have  chief  causes  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  matter 
this  lien,  and  so  have  all  persons  whose  service  has  never  yet  been  speeifioally  settled,  but  it  can- 
is  materially  and  directly  nsefnl  to  the  naviga-  not  be  supposed  that  tbeBritish  elium  will  ever 
tion  of  the  vessel. — A  seaman  cannot  inauro  hia  be  reaaserted. — The  modifications  of  belligerent 
■wages,  nor  derive  any  benefit  from  the  iasur-  rights  which  have  been  introduced  into  inter- 
anoe  effected  by  owners  on  ship  or  freight,  national  law  and  practice  within  the  iMt  10 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  law,  for  obvious  reasons,  years  have  not  materially  limited  or  otherwise 
to  make  the  sailor  find  all  his  interest  in  the  se-  affected  the  right  of  search.  Thoweh  the  great 
curity  and  welfare  of  the  ship.  powers  of  Europe,  assembled  at  the  congress 
SEAEOH,  E16HT  OF,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  of  Paris  in  1856,  granted  large  immunities  to 
to  visit,  by  Ms  lawfully  eonunissioned  cruisers,  neutrals,  declaring  that  henceforth  free  ships 
all  private  ships  sailing  on  the  high  seas,  and  should  make  ftee  goods,  yet  the  exception  of 
to  examine  their  papers,  and  their  cai^oes  if  contraband,  which  accompanies  the  rule,  leaves 
need  be,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  destination  the  old  right  of  search  nndisturbed. 
and  character.  It  is  a  familiar  doctrine  of  in-  8EAE0T,  a  N.  co.  6f  Arkansas,  intersected 
ternational  law  that  the  ships  of  a  state  form  a  by  the  Buffalo  fork  of  White  river ;  area,  900 
part  of  its  domain,  and  that  over  them,  as  over  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  1,879  ;  in  1860,  5,371,  of 
its  landed  territory,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  ■whom  98  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly 
extends  supreme  and  inviolable.  In  a  time  of  and  the  soil  productive.  Extensive  forests 
general  peace,  these  ships  cannot  be  detained  or  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  connty.  In  1850 
boarded  by  the  pnblic  ships  of  another  power  the  productions  were  123,618  bushels  of  Indian 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  their  character  com,  14,803  of  oats,  and  4,878  of  wheat.  Oapi- 
or  business,  because  such  an  act  is  an  iutru-  tal,  Lebanon. 

sion  upon  and  in  derogation  of  the  sovereign-  SEABS,BAEiTAS,D.D,flnAmericanclergyman 

ty  of  ttie  state  whose  ships  are  so  visited.     In  and  scholar,  bom  inSandisfleld,l(Bss.,  Nov.  19, 

time  of  wai",  however,  the  general  consent  of  1802.     He  ■was  graduated  at  Brown  university 

nations  yields  to  the  belligerents  the  privilege  in  1835,  and  in  1S39,  having  completed  a  course 

of  visiting  and  searchii^  ships  professing  to  be  of  theological   study  at  Newton,  Mass,,  and 

neutrd,  in  order  that  they  may  know  that  the  been  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Hart- 

nentral  flag  does  not  mask  aa  enemy  or  cover  ford,  Conn.,  for  two  years,  he  was  appointed 

contraband  of  war.     This  privilege  of  search  to  a  professorship  in  the  Hamilton  literary  and 

being  then  plainly  indispensable,  Jhe  consent  theological  institution,  now  Madison  university, 

of  jiations  has  allowed  it  to  become  a  rule.  New  York.     In  1833  he  went  to  Europe,  and 

or  we  may  say  a  right;  and  so  firmly  is  this  studied  for  several  years  at  Halle,  Leipsic,  and 

rule  or  right  established  that  there  is  no  doubt  Berlin.    Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  to 

or  dispute  about  it  among  institutional  writers,  a  professorship  in  the  theological  seminary  at 

and  it  has  never  been  snccesafuUy  resisted  in  Newton,  where  he  remained  13  yeara;  during 

the  practice  of  nations.    During  the  American  thelatterpart  of  this  period  he  was  president  Of 

war,  and  afterwai-d  in  1801,  the  Baltic  powers  the  institution.    In  1848,  on  the  resignation  of 

deelaredthat  the  flag  of  a  state  was  a  substitute  the  late  Horace  Mann,  he  was  made  secretary 

for  all  documentary  proofi  and  esoluded  the  and  executive  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board 

right  of  search.    They  armed  themselves  for  of  education.    In  Aug.  1855,  he  was  elected 

the  purpose  of  defending  and  maintaining  this  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  trustees  and  fel- 

position,  but   they  were  soon  compelled  to  lows  of  Brown  university  to  be  president  of 

abandon  it,  and  since  that  time  the  usual  war  that  institution,  which  oflice  he  still  holds.    Dr. 

right  has  been  considered  incontrovertible. —  Sears  has  published  a  new  e^tion  of  Nohden's 

The  question  was  once  submittedin  the  English  "Grammar  of  the  German  Language"  (Boston, 

admiraltywhethernentralsmigbt  notcompel  a  1S42),   with   alterations   and  large   additions; 

belligerent  to  refrain  from  exercising  his  right  "  Classical  Studies"  (1843),  consisting  of  essays 

byputting  then-  ships  under  the  convoy  of  a  onancientliteratnreandart,  with  the  biography 

publioshipof  their  country.    It  was  adjudged  and  correspondence  of  eminent  philologists. 
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prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Prof.  B.  of  tho  Stnarta,  became  a  political  exila  to  Vir- 
B.  Edwards  of  Audover,  and  0.  0.  Felton,  now  ginia  at  the  end  of  the  ITth  century.  HU  mo- 
president  of  Harvai-d  university;  "  Ciceroniana,  tier,  whose  maiden  name  was  "Winston,  was  a 
or  the  Prussian  Mode  of  Instruction  in  Latin"  cousin  of  Patrick  Henrj.  He  was  educated  hy 
(184i),  consisting  of  short  extracts  from  the  OgiMe,  the  eccentric  earl  of  Finlater,  a  Scotch- 
writings  of  Oioeio,  with  notes,  and  ati  introduc-  man,  who  for  several  years  kept  a  celebrated 
tory  account  of  the  Prussian  system  of  educa-  academy  in  Eichmond.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
tion ;  "  Select  Treatises  of  Martin  Luther  in  engaged  ardently  in  politics,  and  for  a  while 
the  Original  German"  (1846),  with  philological  was  asaistant  editor  of  a  Richmond  newspaper, 
notes,  and  an  essay  on  German  and  English  ety-  He  nest  took  charge  of  the  Petersburg  "Ee- 
mology;  "Life  of  Luther,  with  special  refer-  publican,"  but  soon  purchased  "The  Nortii 
enoe  to  its  earlier  Perioda  and  the  Opening  Carolina  Journal"  at  Halifas,  the  former  capi- 
Soenesof  the  Eeformation"  (1850),  since  repab-  tal  of  North  Carolina,  whence  he  again  remov-. 
lished  in  England  under  the  title  of  "The  Men-  ed  to  Kaloigh,  the  new  state  capital,  and  became 
talaudSpiritualHistory  ofLuther;"  a  revised  connected  with  the  "Eegister,"  an  influential 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Roget's  "  Thesaurus  of  journai  edited  by  Joseph  Gales,  senior,  whoso 
English  Words  and  Phrases"  (1850) ;  numer-  daughter  he  sQbseqnently  married.  In  1813 
ous  reports  on  education,  oocasional  addresses,  he  removed  to  Washington,  and  became  part- 
and  contribntions  to  the  "  Ohriatian  Review,"  ner  with  his  brother-in-law  Joseph  Gales,  jr., 
"Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  and  other  periodicals,  iafounding  the  "lTationallntolligeacer,"which 
Of  the  first  named  qaarteriy  he  was  for  several  they  conducted  conjointly  till  the  death  of  Mr, 
years  from  1838  the  editor.  Gales  in  July,  ISflO,  since  which  Mr.  Seaton  has 

SEASONS  (Fr.  tauoni),  the  four  qnarters  of  been  sole  editor.  From  1813  to  1820  Gales  and 
the  year,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  Seaton  were  the  exclusive  reporters  as  well  as 
These  periods  are  determined  astronomically  editors  of  their  journal,  one  of  them  devoting 
by  the  movements  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  himself  to  the  senate  and  the  other  to  the  house 
Its  passage  across  the  equator,  bringing  on  days  of  representatives,  where  they  had  seats  aa- 
of  greater  length  than  the  nights,  marks  the  signed  them  directly  by  the  side  of  the  presid- 
vornal  or  spring  equinos,  and  occurs  about  ing  officers.  Their  "Register  of  Debates"  ia 
March  SI  for  lie  northern  hemisphere  and  one  of  the  standard  sources  of  American  hia- 
Sept.  28  for  the  southern.  These  dates  also  tory,  and  the  "Intelligencer,"  in  ability,  can- 
mark  the  autumnal  equinos  or  commencement  dor,  fMmess,  and  courtesy,  has  ever  been  con- 
of  the  autumn,  the  hemispheres  being  reversed,  spicuoas  among  American  newspapers.  For 
The  summer  solstice,  when  the  day  is  of  great-  12  consecutive  years,  beginning  with  1840,  Mr. 
est  length  and  the  astronomical  summer  begins  Seaton  ivas  elected  mayor  of  Washington  city, 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  about  June  31,  (See  Gales,  Joseph.) 
and  the  winter  solstice  about  Dec.  31.  The  8EBA8TE.  See  Samama. 
popular  divisions  of  the  year  do  not  correspond  SEBASTIAN,  aW.  co.  of  Arkansas,  bounded 
with  those  of  the  astronomer,  and  are  not  the  W.  by  the  Indian  territory  and  N.  by  the  Ar- 
samo  in  difierent  countries.  In  England  the  kansas  river;  area,  825  sq.  m,;  pop.  in  I860, 
spring  commences  with  February,  saramer  with  9,238,  of  whom  680  were  slaves.  The  PoteaQ 
May,  antaran  with  Angust,  and  winter  with  hills,  a  southern  offshoot  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
November ;  but  in  the  ITnit^d  States  the  sea-  tains,  traverse  a  part  of  the  county,  and  are 
sons  begin  respectively  with  the  months  sac-  rich  in  minerals.  The  soil  is  well  adapted 
ceeding  those  named.  The  marked  changes  in  to  grazing  and  the  production  of  grain  and 
the  amount  of  heat  and  light  imparted  by  the  cotton.  Biturainons  coal  is  found  in  abun- 
sun  in  the  different  seasons  upon  those  portions  dance.  The  county  has  been  formed  from  Craw- 
of  the  earth  outside  the  tropics,  and  which  to  foi-d  co.  since  1850.  Capital,  Jenny  Liud. 
the  residents  in  these  latitudes  appear  essential  SEBASTIAN,  Dom,  king  of  Portugal,  born 
characteristics  of  the  aeasons,  are  not  expert-  in  1554,  killed  in  battle  in  Africa  in  1578.  Ha 
enced  in  the  equatorial  regions.  The  sun  as  it  succeeded  his  grandfather  John  in.  in  1657, 
passes  twice  each  year  over  these  regions  sends  and  assumed  the  government  at  the  age  of  14. 
down  its  rays  so  directly  upon  them,  that  the  While  a  boy  he  manifested  a  great  fondness  for 
vanations  of  temperature  are  comparatively  in-  the  sciences  and  for  feats  of  chivalry,  and  his 
considerable ;  but  the  regtilarly  returning  winds  thoughts  were  early  turned  to  the  conquest  of 
and  rains  and  dry  periods  consei^uent  on  the  Africa,  In  his  21st  year  he  undertook  with 
movement  of  the  sun  in  tho  ecliptic  are  the  800  or  300  soldiers  an  expedition  against  Tan- 
most  marked  periodic  phenomena,  and  by  these  giers,  the  result  of  which  encouraged  him  to 
the  year  is  divided  into  two  dry  and  two  wet  still  greater  effort.  The  war  raging  in  Moroc- 
seasons,  rather  than  into  the  four  seasons  of  co  between  Muley-Malik  and  his  nephew  Mu- 
the  temperate  latitudes.  ley-Hamet,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  de- 

SEATON,  William  Wis'stos',  an  American  prived  of  the  throne  by  the  former,  seemed  to 

jonmaiist,  born  in  King  William  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  Portuguese 

11, 1785.    On  the  paternal  side  he  is  desceftded  monarch  to  interfere.    With  a  fleet  numbering 

from  the  famous  Scotch  famfly  of  the  Seatons,  about  1,000  sail,  and  having  on  board  15,000 

one  of  wliom,  Henry  Seaton,  a  stanch  adherent  soldiers,  he  Siuled  to  Africa  to  support  the  causa 
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of  the  nephew  in.  1578.  The  landing  took  place  church  by  his  nncle,  a  priest,  hut  at  the  age  of 
at  Azila,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mulej-  17  enlisted  in  the  French  army.  After  heing 
Eamet  with  hia  forces,  and  together  thoy  be-  private  eocretary  to  Gen.  Casahianca,  he  joined 
gan  the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Alcazar,  the  army  in  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
Muley-Malik,  who  had  collected  an  army  of  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  hy  Woreau  on  the  bat- 
about  100,000  men,  gave  battle,  Aug.  4.  After  tie  field  of  Verona  (1799).  He  zealoasly  sup- 
a  desperate  engagement,  in  whioa  Sebastian  ported  Bonaparte  in  the  coup  fF^iai  of  the  18th 
displayed  great  heroism  hut  no  generalship,  his  Brumalre,  followed  him  to  Italy,  and  shared 
army  was  routed  and  all  but  about  50  killed  or  in  the  victory  at  Marengo  (1800).  After  the 
taken  prisoners ;  and  he  himself  disappeared,  peace  of  Amiens  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
but  his  dead  body  is  said  to  have  been  recog-  the  East.  On  his  return  he  received  the  rank 
nized  on  the  field  by  a  page.  Muley-Hamet  of  brigadier-general,  actively  participated  in 
was  drowned  in  the  flight,  and  Muley-Malik,  the  campaign  of  1806  against  Austria,  fought 
who  had  risen  from  his  sick  bed  to  participate  bravely  at  Uim,  was  the  first  who  entered  Vi- 
in  the  action,  died,  so  that  the  battle  was  mark-  enna  at  the  head  of  Murat's  vanguard,  received 
ed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  chiefe.  The  flower  of  a  severe  wound  at  Austerlitz,  and  was  promot- 
the  Portuguese  nobility  was  destroyed  ip  this  ed  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  May, 
expedition,  and  Portugal,  becoming  a  prey  to  1806,  he  went  again  to  Constantinople  with  the 
anarchy,  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  Spain,  title  of  ambassador,  and  induced  Selim  III.  to 
But  the  Portuguese  could  not  believe  that  their  enterintoanaUiancewith  France  and  todeclare 
king  had  been  killed,  and  many  adventurers  war  against  Eussia ;  and  when  the  English  at- 
sprung  up  who  gave  themselves  out  as  the  true  temptedtointerfere,  he  forced  theu-fieet,  which 
Sebastian.  Among  these  irapostore  the  most  had  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  retire 
remarkable  was  one  who  appeared  in  Venice  through  the  Dardanelles.  Being  placed  at  the 
SO  years  after  the  battle,  and  asserted  "that  he  bead  of  the  4th  corps  of  the  invading  army  in 
was  left'  upon  the  field  among  the  dead  and  Spain  (1800),  he  disfingnished  himself  on  the 
wounded;  that  he  had  remained  in  Barbary,  banks  of  the  Gnadiaua,  at  Ciudad  Seal,  Santa 
finally  took  the  resolution  of  disclosing  himself  Cruz,  andAlmonacid,  tookOcafia,  Granada,  and 
to  the  pope,  on  the  way  was  plundered  by  rob-  Malaga,  and  conquered  again  at  Baza  (1810) ; 
hers,  and  was  recognized  by  a  few  Portuguese  but,  dissatisfied  with  King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he 
and  taken  to  Venice.  The  senate  of  that  city  insisted  upon  being  recalled  to  France  (1811). 
banished  him,  and  on  his  return  imprisoned  In  tieEussian  campaign  of  1812  he  hadacom- 
hun;  but  his  case  esoited  universal  sympathy  mand  in  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  participated 
in  Europe,  and  he  was  finally  set  at  liberty,  in  t!ie  battles  of  Smolensk  and  Borodino,  and 
though  exiled  from  Venice.  He  was  imprison-  was  among  the  first  who  entered  Moscow, 
ed  a^ain  at  Florence,  then  taken  to  Naples,  In  1813  he  was  wounded  at  Leipsic,  but  a  few 
and,  insisting  upon  his  statements,  was  treated  days  later  shared  in  the  victory  over  Gen. 
as  a  galley  slave.    He  finally  died  in  Castile.  Wrede  at  Hanau,   During  the  campaign  of  1814 

SEBASTIAN",  Saint,  a  Eoman  martyr,  bom  he  commanded  3  cavalry  reriments  of  the  im- 
at  iiarbonne  about  355,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  20,  perial  gn^Crd,  and  tought  with  marked  intrepid- 
288.  According  to  the  anonymous  "Acts"  by  ity  at  Eheims,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  he 
which  his  history  is  preserved  (supposed  to  successfully  opposed  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
have  been  written  in  the  4fh  century,  and  by  enemy,  and  at  St,  Dizier.  Heremained  in  re- 
some  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose),  he  was  a  cap-  tirement  dui-ing  the  fii-st  restoration,  and  during 
tain  in  the  prsetorian  guard  under  Diocletian,  the  Hundred  JJaya.  After  llie  battle  of  Water- 
and  used  the  facUities  ^brded  by  his  station  to  loo  he  was  one  of  the  committee  sent  by  the 
propagate  the  Christian  faith  and  to  succor  its  house  to  negotiate  with  the  allied  sovereigns, 
persecuted  professors.  Having  refused  to  abjure  In  1819  he  was  elected  deputy  by  the  constit- 
his  religion,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  shot  with  ar-  uency  of  his  niative  idand,  and  figured  among 
rows,  and  left  for  dead.  A  Christian  woman,  the  most  energetic  members  of  the  opposition, 
seeking  his  body  hy  night,  found  him  still  alive,  In  1826  he  became  again  representative  for  the 
and  oared  for  him  till  he  was  restored;  b«t,hav-  department  of  Aisne,  and  kept  his  seat  until 
ing  ventured  to  appear  before  Diocletian  to  re-  1848.  He  at  fli-st  did  not  ftdly  apj^ove  of  the 
ihonstrate  against  his  cruelty,  he  was  beaten  to  revolution  of  1830,  but  became  reconciled  to  it 
death  with  clubs  and  his  body  thrown  into  a  through  his  friendship  for  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
sewer,  but  afterward  recovered  and  interred,  who  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  Louis 
In  the  Sth  century  his  relics  were  distributed  Philippe  made  him  minister  of  the  navy  and 
throughout  Christendom  as  a  remedy  against  afterward  of  foreign  aifairs,  which  post  he 
the  plague.  His  martyrdom  was  the  subject  held  with  but  a  short  interruption  till  1884. 
of  many  poems  and  paintings  in  the  middle  The  chamber  of  deputies  having  voted  against 
ages;  in  fie  latter  he  is  generally  represented  allowing  an  indemnity  of  25,000,000franc3  due 
tied  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows.  the  United  States,  he  retired  from  office,  and 

SfiBASTIANI,  HoEAOB  FnANgois,  count,  a  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples,     In  1835 

French  soldier,  born  at  La  Porta,  Corsica,  Nov.  he  went  to  London  in  the  same  capacity,  and 

11, 1775,  died  in  Paris,  July  21, 1861.    He  was  was  in  1840  promoted  to  the  rank  of  marshal 

the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  was  educated  for  the  of  France.    His  later  years  were  embittered  by 
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the  dreadful  death  of  his  daughter,  the  duchesa  with  varions  courts  to  secure  their  ratification 

of  Praslin.  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  of  the  pragmatic  aanotion.     In  the  war  of  the 

in  184Y.     (See  Peaslis,)  Polish  sucoesaion  he  defeated  the  French  at 

SEBASTOPOL,  or  SByASTOPOi,  a  fortified  Klauaen  {Get.  20,  irs5).     On  the  death  of 

city  of  Kussia  in  the  Crimea,  on  a  peninsula  on  Priace  Eugene  he  reoeired  the  commaad  of 

the  S.  side  of  the  roadstead  of  the  same  name,  the  ai'my  acting  figainat  the  Turks.    The  cam- 

an  arm  of  the  Black  sea ;  pop.  7,000.    It  has  a  paign  of  17S7  was  unfortunate,  as  Seokendorf 'a 

fine  harhor  SJ  m.  long  and  from  700  yards  to  1  intentions  were  all  thwarted  hy  orders  from  the 

m.  wide.    The  population  previous  to  the  Cri-  iraperiij  court ;  and  as  much  jealouay  existed 

maanwarwaa  over  40,000.  In  1854-'5  the  place  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  for- 

was  invested  by  the  allied  English,  French,  Sar-  eigner  and  a  Protostant,  he  was  recalled  and  im- 

dinians,  and  Turkish  armies,  and  after  a  pro-  prisoned  for  3  years  in  the  castle  of  Gratz.    Af- 

traoted  siege  was  taken,  Sept.  8,  185B.    (See  ter  his  release  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles 

Crimea.)  Some  portiousof  the  destroyed  south-  VII.  of  Bavaria,  obtained  the  command  of  the 

ern  part  have  since  been  rebuilt.    One  of  the  Bavarian  army,  and  acted  with  varions  success 

churches  was  erected  by  Vladimir,  the  first  against  the  Austrians.    Subseciuently  regaining 

Cbriatian  czar,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  an-  his  former  position  in  Austria,  he  fell  in  1758 

cient  cities  of  Chersonesus.     In  1780,  when  into  the  hands  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  was 

Russia  commenced  fortifying  SebastoiwJ,  it  waa  imprisoned  by  him  6  months  in  Magdeburg, 
a  small  Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar.  SEOKER,  Tbouab,  an  English  prelate,  born 

SECANT  (Lat.  seco,  to  cut),  in  geometry,  a  at  Sibthorpe,  Nottii^hamshire,  in  1698  died 

straight  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  in  London,  Aug,  8,  1768.     He  belonged  to  a 

past  one  extremity  of  an  arc  to  the  tangent  to  family  of  nonconformists,  and  studied  with  a 

tie  other  estremity,  view  to  the  dissenting  niinistry,  having  Joseph 

SEOKENDOEF,  Vkit  Ltidwio  votr,  a  Ger-  Butler,  author  of  the  "Analogy  of  Natural 
man  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Herz(«en-  and  Revealed  Religion,"  for  a  schoolfellow, 
aurach,  near  Erlangon,  Dec.  30,  1626,  died  in  Abandoning  his  first  idtention,  he  studied 
Halle  in  1893.  He  was  educated  at  Strasbourg,  medicine  at  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where 
visited  the  Netherlands,  became  librarian  to  the  he  took  his  degree;  but  through  the  influenoe 
duko  of  Gotlia,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  high-  of  several  friends,  and  especially  Bntler,  who 
est  positions  in  the  duke's  government;  butfor  had  become  a  clei^man  of  tiie  church  of 
some  reasons  now  unknown,  he  entered  in  1664  England,  he  was  induced  to  conform,  and  was 
the  service  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeitz,  after  ordMned  iu  1723.  He  became  greatly  distin- 
whose  death  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Aiten-  guisbed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1733  was  made  a 
burg.  The  elector  Frederic  III.  of  Branden-  king's  chaplain  and  rector  of  St.  James's,  West- 
burg  (afterward  Zing  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia)  minster ;  afterward  bishop  of  Bristol  and  of 
called  him  as  privy  councillor  to  Berlin,  and  London,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  1768 
made  him  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Halle,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  collected  works 
His  most  important  writings  are :  BeuUahe  Far-  comprise  sermons,  lectures,  and  charges  (6  vols, 
sUrtatadt  (Gotha,  1865) ;  Gornpendmin.  Hktorim  8vo,,  London,  1811). 

EcelesioiticiB  (Leip^c,  1666),  finished  by  Arto-        SECOND,  the  60th  part  of  a  minute,  whether 

pons  ;   OhrisUrmtaat  (Leipaic,  1685) ;  Jiia  Pub-  of  an  hour  or  of  a  degree.     The  minutes,  being 

lUum Bomanorum (^raxiMoyi,  1688);  Oomrnen-  the  first  divisions  of  these  units,  are  called  in 

taHuaSiatorieuaetApologetieiisdeLutheranigma  the  old  mathematical  treatises  "primes,"  and 

(Frankfort,  1692). — FBiBDBicHHEitJHicn,connt,  were  marked  thus  ',  the  seconds  (minutie  m- 

a  German  general  and  diplomatist,  nephew  of  cvmdix)  thus  ".    Tlie  next  sexagesimal  division 

the  preceding,  bom  in  KSnigsberg,  Franconia,  waa  called  thirds.    The  time  divisions  are  now 

July  5,  1673,  died  at  Meuselwitz,  near  Alten-  commonly  marked  m.  and  sec.    For  one  der- 

burg,  Nov.  23,    1763.    He  was  edacated  at  ivation  of  the  term  second  see  Soextplb. 
Jena,  Leipsic,  and  Leyden,  and  in  1695  entered        SECOND  ADVENTISTS,  or.  Advenxibts,  a 

the  English  and  Dutch  service,  bnt  afterward  religious  sect  who  believe  in  the  speedy  second 

joined  the  imperial  army  and  fought  under  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks  and  in  the  They  owe  their  origin  as  a  body  in  the  United 

war  of  the  Spanish  succession.    He  subsequent-  States  to  "William  Miller.    (See  Millbe,  Wil- 

ly  became  a  major-general  in  the  army  of  Au-  liam.)    Under  his  preaching  and  that  of  some 

gnstas  IL  of  Poland  and  Saxony,  and  in  1718  of  his  followei's,  the  namber  of  adherents  to 

was  the  Polish  ambassador  to  the  Hague  in  the  denomination  rapidly  increased.    The  time 

the  conferences  which  led  to  the  peace  of  at  which  they  at  first  espeeted  the  second  ap- 

Utreoht.    After  the  fall  of  Stralsund  in  1715  pearing  of  Christ  was  Oct.  1843,  and  subse- 

he  reentered  the  imperial  service,  in  1719  be-  quently  some  of  them  have  fixed  upon  differ- 

came  count  of  the  empire,  and  in  1731  general  ent  dates,  among  others  1843, 1347, 1848, 1857, 

of  the  ordnance  and  governor  of  Leipsic.    Five  and  1861.    In  1840  Mr.  Joshua  V.  Himes,  one 

years  later  he  was  sent  to  Berhn  as  the  impe-  of  their  preachers,  commenced  the  publication 

rial  ambassador,  and  in  Oct.  1726,  concluded  in  Boston  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  in  advo- 

the  treaty  of  Wosterbansen.    He  was  employed  cacy  of  their  views,  called  the  "  Signs  of  the 

by  the  Austrian  government  in  negotiations  Times  and  Exposition  of  Prophecy,"  and  two 
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years  later  changed  it  to  a  weekly,  called  the  priry  ooniicil.     In  1647  these  officers  were 

"  Advent  Herald,"  which  had  a  very  large  cir-  styled  eecriiaires  d'Hat.    In  England  the  title  is 

cnlation.     The  number  of  members  continned  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  altiongh  for 

to  increase,  aot  withstanding  the  repeated  er-  seyeral  hundred  years  "  the  king's  chief  secre- 

rors  into  whioh  ttiey  fell  in  regard  to  the  date  tary"  or  "principal  Bocretary,"  as  he  was  called, 

of  tbe  second  advent.    After  the  death  of  Mr.  performed  only  clerical  duties,  the  chief  of 

Miller  (1840)  there  was  some  division  in  tbeir  whioh  appears  to  have  been  the  custody  of  the 

■views,  a  part  holding  to  some  modification  of  ting's  signet.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  the 

the  usual  Trinitarian  view  of  the  divinity  of  office  was  divided  between  two  persons,  both 

CUiriBt,  and  some  of  them  adopting  the  doctrine  of  whom  under  Elizabeth  were  membera  of  the 

of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked;  while  the  re-  privy  conncil,  while  one  seems  to  have  been 

mainder  adhered  to  the  usual  views  of  Trinita-  known  as  "her  m^osty 'a  principal  secretary  of 

riaiia,escept  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  state,"    Gradually  the  office  became  invested 

which  they  believe  will  be  speedy  and  pre-nul-  with  executive  functions,  and  after  the  reatora- 

lennial,  and  that  the  first  resurrection,  that  of  liou  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  wore  roc- 

the  r^hteous,  will  then  occur,  while  the  wicked  ognized  as  important  membei-s  of  the  govei-n- 

willnot  be  raised  till  1,000  years  later;  that  ment.      The  number  has   varied   at  different 

during  this  thousand  years  he  will  reign  on  the  IJmes;  there  are  now  5  principal  secretaries  of 

earth,  and  while  his  re^n  will  bo  a  period  of  state,  namely,  one  for  foreign  affairs,  one  for 

happiness  for  the  righteous,  it  will  be  one  of  homo  affairs,  one  for  war,  one  for  the  colonies, 

terror  and  judgment  for  the  wicked.    The  Ad-  and  one  fcreated  in  1858)  for  the  management 

ventists  have  no  hierarchy,  thetc  churches  being  of  Indian  aSairs,  all  of  whom  are  members  of 

entirelyindependent,  and  generallyreceive  their  the  cabinet  and  of  the  privy  council,  and  must 

members  by  immersion  on  a  profession  of  faith,  also  hold  seats  in  parliament.    Eadi  of  the  4 

They  have  now  4  or  5  periodicals,  an  extensive  first  named  is  assisted  by  2  under  secretaries ; 

denominationid  literature,  and  it  is  said  nearly  the  secretary  for  India  has  one  under  secretary 

or  quite  160,000  members  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  assistance  of  a  council.    In  the  United 

British  America,  and  the  United  States.  States,  6  of  the  departments  of  govermnentj 

SECOITD  SIGHT  (Gaelic,  taUh),  a  faculty  viz.,  of  state,  the  treasury,  war,  the  navy,  and 
which  some  persons  in  the  Scottish  highlands  the  interior,  are  presided  over  by  secretaries 
are  believed  to  possess  of  seeing  distant  or  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  concur- 
ftature  events  as  if  actually  present.  These  renoe  of  the  senate,  and  who,  with  the  post- 
seers  belong  to  no  particular  class  or  lineage,  master-general  and  attorney-general,  form  the 
and  the  faculty  is  said  to  bo  developed  and  cabinet.  In  the  different  state  governments 
exercised  without  any  volition  on  their  part,  there  is  generally  a  secretary  of  state,  who  per- 
When  a  vision  occurs  to  them,  their  eyelids  are  forms  functions  similar  in  many  respects  to 
erected  and  their  eyes  continue  staring  until  those  of  the  same  officer  under  the  federal  gov- 
the  ol:oeotvanishes,and  sometimes  the  seer  falls  emment.  A  secretary  of  legation  is  an  officer 
into  a  swoon.  They  judge  of  the  time  when  the  attached  to  an  embassy,  who  in  the  absence  of 
occurrence  to  whiiSj.  the  vision  relates  will  his  principal  has  full  diplomatic  powers, 
take  place  by  the  time  of  day  at  which  it  is  BECEETABT  BIED,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the 
seen ;  if  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  he  accom-  harrier  sub-family,  and  genus  aerpentarha 
plished  in  a  few  hours  afterward ;  if  at  noon,  (Ouv.)  or  gypogm-anua  (HI).  The  bill  is  mod- 
that  very  day ;  tf  in  the  evening,  that  night ;  if  erate,  broad,  elevated  at  the  base,  and  the  cul- 
in  the  night,  according  to  the  lateness  of  the  men  much  arched  to  the  hooked  tip;  nostrils 
hour,  in  days,  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  with  large  and  oblique  lateral  opening;  wings 
years.  A  shroud  seen  about  a  man  is  to  them  long,  with  the  3d,  4th,  and  6th  quills  nearly 
a  sign  of  death.  If  the  shroud  be  not  above  eqn^  and  longest,  armed  on  the  wrist  joint 
the  middle  of  the  person,  the  death,  they  say,  with  an  obtuse  spur ;  tail  very  long  and  wedge- 
will  not  take  place  for  a  year ;  but  if  it  be  shaped,  with  the  2  middle  feathers  prolonged ; 
around  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  death  may  ■  tarsi  much  lengthened,  slender,  covered  in  front 
be  expected  in  a  few  hours  or  days.  These  with  transverse  scales ;  toes  very  short,  the  an- 
seers  are  generally  illiterate  persons,  and  the  terior  ones  united  at  base  by  a.  membrane,  the 
possession  of  the  faculty  is  not  desired  by  them  hind  one  rather  elevated,  and  all  covered  above 
nor  held  in  good  repute  by  the  common  people,  with  transverse  scales;  claws  nearly  straight  and 

SEOEETAET  (Lat.  ucretwrvm,  from  secre-  blunt;  the  lores  and  space  round  the  eyes  naked. 

turn,  a  secret),  literally,  a  person  intrusted  with  The  best  known  species  is  the  S.  reptilhorua 

the  secrets  of  another,  and  employed  by  him  (Daud.),  about  3  feet  in  length,  inhabiting  the 

to  write  letters  or  other  documents.    The  term  sandy  plains  of  S.  AMca ;  the  general  color  is 

also  designates  a  public  officer  intrusted  with  bluish  gray,  the  quills,  thighs,  crest,  and  abdo- 

tbe  management  of  some  department  of  govern-  men  more  or  less  marked  with  black ;  the  throat 

ment,  or  the  recording  officer  of  a  deliberative  and  chest  shaded  with  white,  and  lower  tail 

assembly.     Ministers  of  state  were  first  called  coverts  reddish ;  cere  and  naked  parts  yellow ; 

secretaries  in  Erance,  where  about  the  middle  it  has  a  long  erectile  crest  on  the  back  of  the 

of  the  I4th  century  the  title  of  secretaire  dea  head,  looking  when  depressed  like  a  pen  stuck 

Jinanoea  was  conferred  upon  the  3  clerks  of  the  behind  a  clerk's  oar,  whence  the  common  name ; 
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it  is  also  called  Bcrpent  eater  from  its  favorite  generally  by  glandular  organs,  for  tia©  within 
food,  and  messenger  from  its  ioQg  etops  and  tliebody.or for tliepurpoaeof beingdischarged 
rapid  gait.  These  Wi-da  are  nanally  seen  in  pairs,  as  prodncta  whose  retention  would  he  injurious ; 
and  ore  very  useful  in  destroying  serpents  and  the  materials  thus  separated  are  also  called  se- 
other  reptiles,  which  they  devour;  when  at-  oretions.  The  term  Is  sometimes  restricted  to 
tacking  a  serpent  they  approach  with  one  wiug  suoh  as  have  a  use  in  the  system,  as  the  tears, 
extended  and  acting  as  a  ^ield  to  the  body,  and  saliva,  milk,  the  mucous  and  serous  fluids,  and 
with  the  other  strike  the  reptile,  wounding  it  some  fatty  matters ;  while  those  intended  to  bo 
with  the  wing  spur,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and  discharged  as  excrementitions  are  called  escre- 
eafely  wearyiug  out  the  most  venomous  species ;  tions,  like  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lungs,  the 
they  also  eat  lizards,  tortoises,  rats,  scaaH  birds,  nrine,  perspiration,  and,  to  a  consideraWe  de- 
and  large  insects.  They  run  and  hop  very  swift-  gree,  fie  bile.  In  all  forms  of  true  secretion 
ly,  taking  wing  only  when  not  otherwise  able  the  materials  are  selected  from  the  blood  by 
to  escape ;  they  are  very  voracious,  Lo  Vail-  the  agency  of  cells,  as  noticed  under  Glabb. 
lant  mentioning  that  he  took  from  the  crop  of  Though  each  glandular  organ  has  its  indepen- 
one  11  good-sized  lizards,  8  serpents  as  long  as  dent  action,  in  virtue  of  the  specific  endow- 
his  arm,  11  small  tortoises  ("  many  of  wMoh  menla  of  its  component  cells,  and  is  no  more 
were  about  3  inches  in  diameter"),  and  a  num-  directly  dependent  on  the  nervous  system  than 
her  of  insects,  so  that  its  specific  name  was  well  are  the  organs  connected  with  nutrition,  still 
bestowed  by  Dandin.  Their  services  are  so  almost  every  secretion  is  aifacted  by  states  of 
highlyestoemed  that  theyate  oftenintvoduced,  the  mind,  operating  of  course  through  the 
partly  domesticated,  into  poultry  yards  to  rid  nerves,  and  chiefly  tbrough  the  ganglionic  sys- 
them  of  rats,  snakes,  and  other  animals  which  tem.  The  products  of  the  seoretoiy  processes 
devour  young  birds  or  e^,  and  they  rarely  move  through  the  efferent  ducts  by  tlie  con- 
attack  the  fowls  while  supplied  with  reptiles  tractility  stimulated  by  their  presence.  Seore- 
and  meat ;  the  French  tried  to  introduce  this  tion  may  continue  a  certain  time  after  death, 
bird  into  the  island  of  Martinique,  to  destroy  as  in  the  poison  appai'atus  of  the  rattlesnake, 
the  venomous  brigimocepkali  (like  the  cop-  Complementary  relations  exist  between  the  es- 
perhead  and  moccason  snake)  which  there  oretions,  which  may  to  a  certain  extent  perform 
abound ;  they  thrive  very  well  in  western  Eu-  each  other's  offtces ;  the  more  active  the  exore- 
rope  in  zoological  gardens.  The  nest  is  made  tion  of  carbonio  acid  by  the  Inngs,  the  less  is 
on  trees,  and  is  of  large  size,  bnilt  of  sticks  and  the  amount  of  bile  secreted ;  on  the  other  hand, 
lined  with  wool  and  feathers;  they  lay  2  or  3  if  respiration  be  inactive  from  indolence  or  heat, 
eggs.  This  bird  in  its  long  tarsi  resembles  the  without  a  corresponding  diininntion  of  food, 
wadars,  and  has  been  placed  among  them  by  the  increased  flow  of  bile,  from  the  imperfectly 
Vieiilot,  and  among  the  galUnie  by  others  on  osygenized  matters  in  the  blood,  produces  diar- 
account  of  the  wing  spurs  and  terrestrial  bab-  rhcea;  when  the  liver  is  inactive,  increased 
its ;  but  the  details  of  internal  structure  show  respiration  from  esercise  m  cold  mr  0ve6  re- 
it  to  be  a  raptorbl  bird;  it  comes,  however,  lief;  the  connection  between  the  excretions  of 
nearer  the  vulture  than  the  fhlcon  family  in  the  the  kidneys  and  skin  has  been  noticed  under 
naked  cheeks,  loose  plumage  about  the  head,  Kidney.  Eemarkablemetastasesof^eurinary 
straightness  and  bluntness  of  the  claws,  and  secretion  to  the  glands,  skin,  and  serous  mem- 
greater  webs  between  the  toes.  The  length  of  bran^  are  well  authenticated;  so  the  oharao- 
tho  tarsi  in  this  bird  and  in  the  waders  indi-  teristio  biliary  matter  is  often  detected  in  the 
cates  simply  an  adaptation  for  similar  habits  urine,  perspiration,  milk,  and  other  secretions, 
and  habitata,  aud  not  any  general  structural  The  source  of  the  secretions  is  in  the  constant 
affinity;  it  is  a  good  instance  to  show  that  an  decompo^tion  and  decay  of  the  body  in  virtue 
analogous  mode  of  life  and  place  of  resort  may  of  its  chemical  constituHon,  and  as  a  necessity 
give  rise  to  an  analogous  esternal  conformation  of  vegetative  esiatenoe  and  the  exercise  of  the 
in  certMn  parts  without  affecting  the  internal  animal  functions.  Secretions  generally  serve 
strnotnre;  thesoftandyieldingsnrfaceofthedry  a  double  purpose  in  the  system;  forinstance, 
sands  on  which  this  bird  seeks  its  prey  requires  the  bile  not  only  removes  what  if  retained 
the  long  legs  and  partially  webbed,  toes  so  ne-  would  be  a  positive  poison,  but  also  wds  in  di- 
cessary  for  the  waders  which  frequent  moist  geation;  the  cutaneous  excretion  removes  sn- 
and  muddy  places ;  but  as  the  same  length  is  perfluous  water  from  Uie  blood,  and  regulates 
not  demanded  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  desert  the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  urine  in 
and  the  marsh,  we  find  the  legs  in  the  former  some  animals  is  used  as  a  means  of  defence,  and 
plumed  to  the.  upper  end  of  the  tarsus,  and  in  so  are  the  special  poisonous  secretions  of  the 
the  latter  to  a  much  less  distance.  In  the  sys-  venomous  serpents  and  stinging  articnlates; 
tem  of  Vigors  and  Swwnson  this  bird  would  even  the  saliva  may  be  so  modified,  as  in  rabid 
form  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  the  animals,  as  to  be  a  deadly  poison  when  intro- 
blrds  of  prey  and  the  waders.  A  species  is  duced  into  a  wound.  In  their  intimate  nature, 
found  in  the  Philippine  islands,  which  is  prob-  the  selective  acts  of  secretion  are  not  different 
ably  distinct  from,  the  African  bird.  from  those  of  nutrition.  Other  information  on 
SECRETION",  the  process  by  which  various  secreUonswillbefoundunderDroasTioWjLrvEB, 
fluid  materials  are  separated  from  the  blood,  Lbsgs,  Membeamb,  Pebspibation,  Eespieatiok, 
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SsiN,  and  TTetne;  for  details  the  reader  ia  re-  the  state  some  great  calamity,    Down  to  the 

ferred  to  the  article  "  Secretion.,"  by  Carpenter,  time  of  AuguBtiis  they  were  held  but  3  times ; 

in  the  "  Oydopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Ptyaiol-  they  were  revived  by  that  emperor  in  IT  B.  0. 

cgj"  (1852),  and  to  the  various  physiological  with  considerable  pomp,  occupying  3  days  and 

■writangs  of  that  author,  nights,  and  being  accompanied  by  sacrifices  to 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  the  portion  of  the  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  the  snperior  deities.  For 

area  of  a  cu^le  included  between  two  radii  and  this  occasion  Horace  wrote  his  Carmen  Saeti- 

an  arc.    The  instrument  called  by  this  name  iwe  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  sung  by  a 

represents  this  figure,  and  is  used  for  solving  chorus  of  youths  and  virgins.     The   secular 

mechanically  numerous  questions  of  proportions  games  were  celebrated  on  3  subsequent  occa- 

in  geometry  and  trigonometry.    From  its  adap-  sions,  viz. :  in  the  reign  of  Claudins  in  A.  D. 

tation  to  this  use  it  is  called  by  the  French  the  47,  in  that  of  Doraitian  in  88,  and  in  that  of 

compass  of  proportion.  It  is  made  of  two  strips  Philip  in  248,  exactly  1,000  years  after  the 

of  ivory,  wo6d,  or  metal,  each  of  them  6  inches  building  of  the  city. 

or  a  foot  long,  and  is  hinged  in  the  centre  like  SECTINDnS,  JosAsms.    See  JoBisisEs  8e- 

a  carpenter's  rule.    The  pivot  repi-esents  the  cunncs, 

centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  SEDAINE,  Michel  Jbak,  a  French  drama- 
it  upon  the  two  hmbs  the  radii.  Upon  these  list,  born  at  Paris  in  1T19,  died  there,  May  17, 
lines  are  drawn  the  several  scales  specially  1797.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  stone  ctitter.  He 
adapted  to  the  seetor.  Other  scales  not  direct-  first  published  some  short  poems  which  were 
ly  belonging  to  it  may  he  placed  in  the  blant  well  received  by  the  public,  especially  his 
spaces  on  the  limbs.  The  scales  for  the  ra^al  Epitre  d  mi>n  habit.  He  began  in  1756  to 
lines  are  selected  and  arranged  according  to  the  write  for  the  op&ra  comique,  whose  manager 
particular  uses  for  which  the  instrument  is  in-  ■was  hia  friend.  He  dso  wrote  for  the  Italian 
tended.  They  commonly  consist  of  a  line  of  theatre,  Le  didble  &  quaire  (17S6),  Zejardinkr 
chorda  by  which  we  may  protract  an  angle  of  et  le  seigneur  (1761),  Le  Toi  et  lefermier  (1762), 
any  given  number  of  degrees,  find  the  degrees  and  Sose  et  Golas  (1764).  AUne,  reine  de  ChU 
corresponding  to  any  given  arc,&c,;  a  scale  coniZe,  produce(lml766attheroyalacademyof 
of  equal  parts,  which  affords  the  means  when  music,  was  another  successful  piece  in  a  higher 
the  limbs  are  opened  to  the  proper  extent  of  order  of  cpniposition.  In  1775  he  had  bi-ought 
finding  with  a  pdr  of  dividers  a  8d  proportional  out  at  the  tkedtre  Fraiifaia  a  5-act  drama  en- 
to  3  given  lines,  or  a  4th  to  3  given  lines,  &c. ;  titled  Le  pMlosopAe  sons  le  satovr,  which  is  still 
also  lines  of  since,  secants,  tangents,  and  poly-  ranked  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
gons.  The  sector  is  a  convenient  instrument  stage.  This  was  followed  in  1768,  at  the  same 
in  plotting  for  giving  without  calculation  angles  theatre,  by  La  gageure  imprivue,  after  which 
and  the  lengths  of  required  lines ;  but  all  in-  he  pi-odnced  at  the  Italian  opera  Le  dherteur 
etruments  of  this  kind  ai-e  necessarily  imper-  (1769),  Mlkt  ou  Venfant  Prmte  (1777),  A-ueas- 
fect,  and  since  the  introduction  of  logarithmic  iin  et  Nieolette  (1780),  SicJtard  Cawr  de  Lion 
tables  this  is  now  little  used.  It  is  supposed  (1784),  and  Le/aueon  (1793) ;  and  at  the  acad- 
to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1668  by  emy  of  music  Amphitryon  (1788)  and  Guil- 
G-uido  Baldo  or  Ubaldo,  It  was  described  by  Imime  Tell  (1791).  He  was  adndtted  to  the 
Gaspar  Mordente  at  Antwerp  in  1584,  who  re-  French  academy  in  178fl.  His  (Eavrea  choities 
fers  its  invention  to  his  brotiier  Fabricius  in  were  published  by  Auger  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1654.    Several  treatises  were  written  upon  it  1813). 

in  Strasbourg  and  London  near  the  close  of  the  SEDAN  (anc,  Sedanum),  a  fortified  town  of 
16th  century,  Galileo  wrote  upon  it  in  1607,  France,  department  of  Ardennes,  situated  on 
and  claimed  its  invention,— An  instrament  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  160  m,  K,  E,  from 
called  the  astronomical  or  equatorial  sector  is  Paris;  pojj.  in  1856, 13,804.  Marshal  Turenne 
used  for  taking  the  difference  of  right  ascensions  was  bom  in  a  chateau  still  standing  near  the 
and  dechnations  of  stars ;  and  the  zenith  seetor  town.  The  manufactures  are  extensive,  and 
employed  on  trigonometrical  surveys  is  used  to  consist  principally  of  fine  black  cloths  and  cas- 
determine  the  zenith  distances  of  stars  whose  wmeres,  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  arms,  and  hard- 
declinations  differ  bnt  little  from  the  latitude  ware,  Sedan  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
of  the  observer.  principality,  which  in  1591  came  into  possession 

SECULAR  GAMES,  in  Roman  history,  games  of  the  Turenne  family,  who  in  1641  ceded  it  to 

celebrated  at  long  and  irregular  intervals,  and  France,    It  had  a  celebrated  Protestant  nni- 

not,  as  their  name  would  seem  to  Indicate,  versity,  which  was  suppressed  on  the  revoca- 

once  in  every  century  or  siecuhim.    Under  the  tion  of  the  edict  of  ifantes.    The  chairs  com- 

repubUc  they  were  known  as  the  Tarentine  monly  known  as  sedans  took  their  name  from 

games,  from  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martiua,  this  town,  from  which  tliey  were  introtlnced 

called  Tarentum,  where  they  were  celebrated,  into  England  in  1581,  thongh  they  did  not 

and  appear  to  have  been  instituted  about  the  come  into  general  use  till  1849. 

time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Publicola.  Ifotliing  SEDGE  (car&e,  Linn.),  a  large  genus  of  her- 

is  known  of  their  origin  beyond  the  fact  that  haceous,  perennial,  endogenous  plants,  found 

they  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Pluto  and  in  the  more  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 

Proserpine  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from  the  globe,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
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of  ej/peracea.  At  first  aspect  the  sedges  reaem-  1813.    He  ■was  descended  from  Robert  Sedg- 

Lie  the  grasses,  but  in  structure  there  are  essea-  wick,  a  major-general  in  Oromwell's  army,  and 

tial  differences.     Their  stems  are  angalar  ia-  who  was  ia  1655  appointed  by  tJie  protector 

stead  of  fistnlons,  destitute  of  diaphragms  at  oneof  thecommissionerafortlie  govemmentof 

the  joints,  aad  their  floral  envelopes  are  re-  Jamiuca,    Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 

duced  to  a  bract  and  2  opposite  glumes.    The  13,  Theodore  was  mded  by  his  elder  brother 

loaves,  which  are  of  various  lengths,  some  upon  John  to  obtain  an  edncation  in  part  at  Yale 

the  stem  and  otliera  near  the  root,  are  linear,  college,  but  without  finishing  his  course,  hav- 

oarinate,  and  rough  oa  the  margins  and  keel;  ing  been  rusticated  for  a  boyish  misdemeanor, 

the  flowers  are  borne  in  spikes,  that  are  termi-  He  then  began  the  etndy  of  divinity,  but  soon 

nal  and  asillary,  mostly  bracteated  at  base;  eschanged  it  for  that  of  the  law.     In  April, 

they  are  of  two  kinds,  and  the  species  may  be  1796,  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  com- 

moncecious,  when  the  barren  and  fertile  florets  menc«d  practice  at  Sheffield,  Berkshire  co., 

are  found  on  the  same  plant,  or  androgynous,  Mass.,  which  he  represented  several  times  in  the 

when  in  different  parts  of  the  same  spikes,  or  Massachusetts  geaeralcourt.   Notwithstanding 

rarely  dicaoioua,  when  one  individual  produces  a,  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 

barren  and  another  fertile  flowers  only.    The  which  he  never  outlived,  he  engaged  in  the 

stamens  are  3  in  number,  and  the  pistils  are  revolution  with  zeal,  and  in  1776  served  as  aid 

either  2,  in  whioh  case  the  seed  vessel  (aehenia)  to  Gren.  Thomas  in  the  expedition  to  Canada, 

will  bo  lenticular,  or  3,  when  it  will  prove  tri-  Afiiei-ward  ho  was  actively  engaged  in  proour- 

angular.     The  sedges  are  found  growing  in  ing  supplies  for  the  ai'my.    About  the  closo  of 

large  tufta  or  tnssooka  in  bogs,  or  in  patches  on  1785  ho  removed  to  Stockbridge,  and  in  that 

warm  suany  hillsides,  or  singly  in  moist  shady  year  and  the  nest  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 

woods,  or  even  on  espoaed  alpine  heights.   The  cental  congress.    In  the  winter  of  1787  he  took 

nuraberof  species  known  to  botanists  probably  a  leading  part  ia  the  suppression  of  Shays's 

exceeds  300,  and  those  whioh  are  esolusively  rebellion,  incurring  the  especial  enmity  of  the 

North  American  are  numerous.    Economically  iusnrgents,  who  frequently  threatened  his  life, 

they  are  of  little  known  use ;  many  are  out  and  by  whom  his  house  was  attacked  during 

with  other  grasses  aad  form  part  of  the  coarse  his  absence  in  the  legislature.    In  1788  he  was 

fresh  hay  of  the  wet  meadows,  and  a  few  are  a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts  oon- 

variously  employed  for  thatching,  mats,  and  vention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitution, 

similar  uses.      On   the  coasts  of  Europe  the  and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  and  the 

shifting  sands  are  sometimes  arrested  by  aiiifi-  speaker  of  the  house  of  I'epresentatives  of  tho 

oial  planting  of  ectrex  arenaria,  and  its  roots  state.    In  1789  he  was  elected  to  tho  lower 

with  those  of  some  others  are  fraudulently  honse  of  the  first  constitutional  congress,  where 

mised  with  sarsaparilla.    The  sedges  of  Amer-  he  remained  by  successive  elections  till  March, 

ioa  have  been  elaborated  by  Torrey,  Dewey,  1708,  when  he  was  chosen  U.  8.  senator,  which 

Carey,  Tuckorman,  and  Boott,  and  the  number  ofEcehe  held  3  years.    At  the  beginning  of  the 

of  known  species  throughout  North  America  is  6th  congress  he  returned  to  the  house  of  rep- 

eonatantly  oa  the  increase.  resentativea,  and  was  dioaen  its  speaker.    In 

SEDGWICK,  Adam,  an  English  olorgyman  1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  benck  of  the 
and  geologist,  bora  in  Dent,  Yorkshire,  in  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  I'O- 
1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  mained  till  his  death.  His  judicial  opinions 
Cambridge,  in  1808,  became  in  the  following  are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  elegance, 
year  a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  in  1818  Jndge  Sedgwick  was  an  active  member  of 
succeeded  Professor  Hailstone  asWoodwardian  the  old  federal  party,  and  was  intimately  asso- 
professor  of  geology  in  the  university.  Be-  ciated  with  Hamilton,  Jay,  Eutledge,  Ames, 
tween  1829  and  1832  he  was  president  of  the  King,  and  its  other  leaders.  He  was  ardently 
geological  society  of  London.  As  a  geologist  hostile  to  slavery.  Shortly  after  the  adoption 
he  has  given  his  atteation  chiefly  to  tne  study  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  Elizabeth 
of  the  paliBozoio  and  crystalline  rocks  of  Eng-  Freeman,  a  negro  woman  of  extraordinary 
land  and  Wales.  He  contributed  to  McOoy^s  character  aad  intelligence,  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  "  British  Palseozoic  Ashley  of  Sheffield,  having  fled  in  consequence 
FossUs,"  contained  in  the  university  museum  of  ill  treatment,  and  steadily  refused  ever  to  re- 
collection, "A  Synopsis  of  the  Classification  of  turn,  her  master  sued  to  regain  his  slave.  She 
the  British  Palaaozoic  Eocks."  His  remaining  was  defended  by  Jrn^e  Sedgwick,  and  by  the 
geolcgical  writings  consist  of  between  30  and  decision  of  the  oonrt  pronounced  free.  This,  it 
40  papers  publi^ed  in  the  "  Transactions"  of  is  believed,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  declaration 
various  societies,  and  in  icientiflc  periodicals,  in  the  Massachusetts  bill  of  rights  that  "  all 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Studies  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,"  and  led  to  the 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,"  originally  end  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts.  The  case  of 
delivered  as  a  sermon  at  Trinity  chapel,  but  es-  Groenwoodw.  Curtis  ("Massachusetts  Reports," 
panded  ia  tbe  Stb  edition  (18B0)  into  a  volume,  vol.  vi.),  tried  while  he  was  on  the  bench,  was 

SEDGWICK.    I.   Theodoee,  an  American  an  action  by  a  resident  of  a  soathera  state  to 

statesman  and  Jurist,  born  ia  Hartford,  Ooan.,  recover  a  balance  of  account  on  a  contract 

in  May,  1746,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  which  had  been  made  with  the  defendant, 
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through  an  agent  at  Eio  Pangos  on  the  coast  home  ia  Stoctbridge.  IV.  Cathaeisb  Maeia, 
of  Afcca,  for  yio  deliyery  of  slaves  in  exchange  an  AmoncHn  authorefia,  daughter  of  Judge 
for  goods.  The  court,  in  Judge  Sedgwick's  Theodore  Sedgwick,  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
absence,  pronounced  for  the  plaintiff.  On  hia  near  tlie  close  of  the  ISth  century.  Having  at 
retnm,  following  the  principles  declared  by  the  solicitation  of  her  brother  Henry,  who  eai-ly 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Somerset,  he  held  perceived  and  encouraged  her  talents,  consented 
in  an  elaborate  dissenting  opinion,  whioh  haa  to  thepublioationof  herfirstatory,  called"The 
since  been  regarded  as  of  great  weight,  that  by  New  England  Tale,"  it  appeared  anonymously 
the  law  of  nature,  which  on  this  question  re-  in  1822,  and  its  suece^  determined  her  course, 
mained  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  one  man  Owing  perhaps  in  part  to  its  local  allueions 
could  not  have  a  legitimate  property  in  an-  and  to  its  life-like  portr«ture  of  the  WewEng- 
other,  and  that  the  contract  in  question  waa  land  character,  then  little  described  in  print, 
therefore  malum  in  se,  and  void.  11.  Thbo-  it  had  an  immediate  and  wide  popularity.  In 
noBE,  an  American  lawyer  and  writer,  the  1834  she  published  "  Redwood,"  which,  after 
eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Sheffield,  being  republished  the  same  year  in  England, 
Mass.,  in  Dec.  1780,  died  in  Pittsfieid,  Nov.  V,  was  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and  Swe- 
1889.  He  atndied  low  with  his  father  at  Stock-  dish.  In  182T  she  produced  "Hope  Leslie,  or 
bridge,  and  on  his  admission  tothe  bar  in  1801  Early  Times  in  America,"  the  freshness  and 
removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y^  where  he  entered  grace  of  which,  together  with  its  peculiar  in- 
into  a  professional  partnership  with  Mr.  Har-  terest  as  an  original  tale,  made  it  one  of  the 
manns  Bleecker,  afterward  U.S.  chargi  d'af-  mostpopnlarof  American  novels.  This  was  fol- 
/(iireg  at  the  Hague,  which  continued  until  1821,  lowed  in  1830  by  "Clarence,  or  a  Tale  of  our 
when,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  he  Own  Times,"  and  in  1832  by  "Xo  Bosau,"  a 
retired  from  hia  profession  to  his  family  home  Bhorter  story  for  young  people.  In  1836  she 
at  Stockbridge,  where  he  resided  through  his  published  "  The  Linwoods,"  a  romance  of  the 
remaining  life,  Mr,  Sedgwick  was  ready  and  revolution,  and  in  the  same  year  a  collection 
effective  both  asaforensicandpopularapeaker,  of  short  tales.  In  the  following  3  years  ap- 
and  ejyoyed  a  successful  practice  as  well  as  a  peared  a  series  of  popular  books,  "  The  Poor 
high  position  at  the  bar.  On  his  retirement  he  Rich  Man  and  Eich  Poor  Man,"  "  Live  and  Let 
interested  himself  in  agricultni-e,  and  was  re-  Live,"  "Means  and  Ends,"  "Home,"  and  "Lore 
peatedly  chosen  president  of  the  agricultural  Token  for  Children."  In  1837  the  life  of  Lucre- 
society  of  the  county.  He  several  times  repre-  tia  Maria  Davidson,  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  appear- 
sented  his  town  is  the  state  legislature,  and  ed  in  Spaiks's  collection  of  Ajneriean  biog- 
was  for  some  years  the  candidate  of  the  demo-  raphy,  to  which  the  life  of  the  sister  Margaret, 
cratic  party  for  lieutenant-governor;  he  waa  written  soon  after  by  Washington  Irving, 
also  their  candidate  in  Berkshire  for  congress,  formed  a  countei-part.  In  1841,  on  returning 
la  1827  he  introduced  into  the  state  legisla-  from  a  European  visit,  slie  published  "Letters 
ture  a  project  of  a  railroad  across  the  moan-  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at  Home;"  in  1845 
tains  from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  at  the  "Wilton  Harvey  and  other  Tales;"  and  subse- 
outset  was  generally  derided  as  visionary,  but  quently  "Moralsof  Manners,"  designedforvery 
which  after  years  of  undaunted  efforts  he  sue-  young  peraona.  The  latest  of  her  novels,  "  Mar- 
ceeded  in  oari-ying  through.  He  was  earnestly  ried  or  Single?"  appeared  in  1857.  In  the  suc- 
devoted  to  the  causes  of  free  trade,  temperance,  ceeding  yeaJ  she  published  in  a  small  duode- 
and  anti-slavery.  His  economical  views  are  cimothelifeof JosephCurtis,anhonoTedcitizen 
plainly  and  practically  set  forth  in  his  work  of  Ifew  York  to  whom  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
entitled  "Public  and  Private  Economy,  iilas-  cation  was  largely  indebted.  Beside  the  listenu- 
trated  by  Observations  made  in  Europe  in  merated,  she  has  written  for  magazines  many 
1836-'7  "  (3  vols,  12mo.,  New  York,  1838),  He  tales,  which  have  not  been  collected,  MissSedg- 
had  previously  in  1826  published  anonymously  wick  is  distinguished  by  her  strong  common 
a  little  book  called  "Hintstomy  Oonntrymen,"  sense,  and  by  a  graceful  and  captivating  style. 
He  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  after  the  da-  Her  tender  fondness  for  children,  making,  as  it 
livery  of  an  address  to  the  democratic  cilizena  has  done,  her  writings  for  them  a  labor  of 
of  Pittsfleld.    III.  ScsAN  EiDLET,  wife  of  the  love  as  well  as  of  great  usefulness,  has  added  a 

E receding,  is  descended  from  the  old  English  magnetic  charm  to  the  solid  value  of  these  pnb- 
order  family  which  ranks  among  its  mem-  licationa.  She  still  resides  in  her  native  county 
bers  the  celebrated  Bishop  Eidley.  Her  mother  of  Berkshire.  V.  Thbobobb,  an  American  law- 
was  the  second  daughter  of  William  Livings-  yer  and  author,  son  of  Theodore  Sedgwick,  2d, 
ton,  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Sedgwick  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1811,  died  in 
is  the  ftuthoressof  various  tales  for  children,  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Dec,  9, 1859.  Hewasgrad- 
and  more  recently  of  several  longer  works  of  nated  at  Columbia  college.  New  York,  in  18S9, 
fiction.  Her  principal  publications  are :  "The  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1888.  The 
Morals  of  Pleasure"  (1829) ;  "  The  Young  Emi-  next  IB  months  he  passed  in  Europe,  chiefly  at 
grants"  and  "The  Children's  Week"  (1830);  Paris,  whore  he  was  attached  to  the  legation 
"Allen  Prescott"  (1834);  "Alida"(1844);  and  and  family  of  Edward  Livingston,  On  his  re- 
"  Walter  Thomley"  (1859).  Mrs,  Sedgwick  turn  home  he  commenced  professional  practice 
aiill  (1861)  resides  at  her  husband's  patrimonial  ia  New  York,  which  he  prosecuted  with  great 
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iadnatry  and  snooess  till  about  1850,  when  ill  to  make  hia  flanghter  a  i^ueen,"    Hia  works 

health  compelled  iam  in  some  degree  to  bus-  were  published  in  1122,  with  a  memoir.    They 

pend  hia  esertions,  and  they  wei-e  not  again  consist  of  speeches  in  parliament,  amatory  po- 

more  than  partially  resumed.  During  this  most  ems,  translations  from  the  claasics,  and  plays, 

active  period  he  produced  his  "  Treatise  on  the  His  poems  are  marked  by  ease  and  elegance  of 

Keaaure  of  Damages,  or  aa  Inquiry  into  the  e^resrion,  and  a  very  refined  licentiousness. 

Principles  which  govern  the  Amount  of  Com-  SEDTJCTION",  the  persuading  a  woman  to 

?ensation  recovered  in  Suits  at  Law"  (Sew  surrender  her  chastity.  It  has  been  often  made 
"ork,  1847 ;  3d  ed.,  1852),  which  at  once  took  a  reproach  to  the  common  law  that  it  doea  not 
its  place  among  standard  authorlfiea  in  America  regard  the  seducer  aa  a  criminal,  or  at  least  hold 
and  in  England.  He  made  several  other  visits  him  to  a  direct  responsibility.  The  French  and 
to  Europe,  and  in  1860  a  considerable  conti-  Prussian  codes,  also,  composed  as  they  have 
nental  tour.  In  1857  he  published  his  "Trea-  been  by  the  deliberate  act  of  the  lawgivers, 
tise  on  the  Rules  which  govern  the  Interpreta-  though,  like  the  Roman  laws,  they  throw  the 
tion  and  Application  of  Statutory  and  Oonstitu-  strongest  defences  against  violence  around  the 
tiona!  Law,"  aa  extensive  and  elaborate  work,  chastity  of  woman,  yet  denounce  no  penalties 
which  has  met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and  against  the  mere  seducer.  But  though  the 
bench,  as  well  as  of  legal  critics  and  writers,  at  common  law  does  not  indeed  hold  the  seducer 
home  and  abroad.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  to  any  direct  responsibility,  yet  indirectly  it 
Buchanan  to  the  proBidenoy,  Mr.  Sedgwick  was  does  reach  and  puuish  him.  The  seducer  who 
offered  the  mission  to  the  Hague,  and  afterward  renders  a  female  servant  incapable  of  her  usual 
was  twice  tendered  the  office  of  assistant  secre-  labor  and  service  is  bound  to  make  indemnity, 
tary  of  state  nnder  Gen.  Cass;  but  both  these  This  is  the  principle  and  basis  of  almost  ^! 
hedeolined,  preferring  the  expectation  of  being  suits  for  seduction;  they  are  actions  on  the 
able  to  resume  hia  former  professional  activity,  case,  and  rest  immediately  on  the  loss  of  ser- 
in Jan.  1858,  he  received  an  unsolicited  ap-  vice  consequent  upon  the  seduction.  By  a  fic- 
S ointment  aa  U.  8.  attorney  for  the  southern  tion  of  the  law  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
istriet  of  Kew  York,  which  he  accepted  and  vaut  is  conceived  to  exist  between  parent  and 
held  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Sedgwick  child,  and  thus  a  father  may  have  an  action 
wrote  much  and  often  on  political,  professional,  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  The  father 
aud  misceOaneous  topics.  In  18S3  he  publish-  may  also  fonnd  hia  suit  on  the  seducer's  illegal 
ed  a  biographical  memoir  of  his  maternal  groat-  entry  upon  his  premises,  and  may  then  state 
grandfather,  William  Livingston,  governor  of  the  seduction  and  loss  of  service  in  aggrava^ 
New  Jersey.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  tion.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
political  writings  of  William  L^^tt  (2  vols,  oeeding  that  thedaughter  lived  with  the  father 
8vo.,  New  York,  1840).  Various  addresses  by  at  the  time  of  tie  seduction,  and  it  is  therefore 
him  have  been  printed,  the  latest  being  a  dis-  inapplicable  to  very  many  casea.  In  the  more 
course  delivered  before  the  alumni  of  Columbia  usual  form  to  which  we  have  referred,  namely, 
college,  New  York,  in  1858,  in  which  he  in-  of  case,  the  consequential  injury  being  the 
eists  on  the  practical  advantages  of  a  course  of  ground  of  action,  it  is  unimportant  whether  the 
the  natural  acieneea  over  the  usual  classical  seduced  lived  with  the  father  at  the  time  of  the 
curHculum.  seduction  or  not. — It  ia  now  the  general  rule 
SEDLET,  8iH  CniaLES,  an  English  poet,  born  that  exemplary  or  pnnitoiy  dam^ea  are  prop- 
in  Aylesford,  Kent,  in  18S9,died  Aug.  20, 1701.  erly  given  in  such  a  case,  and  the  amount  of 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Sedley,  and  after  them  is  very  much  in  the  discretion  of  the 
the  restoration  went  to  London,  where  accord-  jnry.  One  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  such 
ing  to  Wood  he  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a  damages  are  recommended  by  the  court  is  a 
comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of  ladies.  He  case  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  Lord  Eldon,  at 
soon  obtained  great  favor  with  Charles  II.,  and  that  time  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  told 
retained  it  by  never  asking  any  fevora,  but  his  the  jury  they  were  to  regard  not  merely  the 
private  fortune  was  wasted  in  debauchery.  In  loss  of  service  but  the  wounded  feelinga  of  the 
companywith  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Thomas  parent.'  In  1805,  Lord  Ellenborongh  said  that 
Ogle,  he  was  once  engaged  in  a  riot  at  a  pnblic  redress  was  to  be  given  to  the  father  not  only 
house,"  where  he  made  a  speech  to  the  mob,  for  his  loss  of  the  society  and  comfort  of  his 
naked,  from  the  balcony,  and  in  consequence  child,  but  also  for  the  dishonor  which  he  re- 
was  fined  £500  by  Chief  Justice  Hyde.  He  ceives;  and  in  1811  the  same  learned  judge 
noiv  applied  himself  to  serious  business,  and  said  that,  though  it  was  difficult  to  conceive 
distinguished  himself  in  parliament  by  his  op-  on  what  legal  principle  the  damages  could  be 

Bosition  to  the  unconstitutional  efforts  of  James  extended  beyond  the  injury  resulting  from  loss 
I.  His  activity  in  bringing  about  the  revolu-  of  services,  yet  the  practice  was  now  inveter- 
tion  ia  attributed  to  the  king's  intrigue  with  his  ate  and  could  not  be  shaken,  and  that  the  feel- 
daughter,  who  became  his  mistress  and  was  ings  of  parents  and  of  those  who  stood  in  loco 
created  countess  of  Dorchester.  When  he  was  parentis  were  always  to  be  taken  into  consnd- 
tased  for  his  want  of  loyalty,  he  replied :  "  I  eration.  .  Chief  Justice  Tindal  told  a  jury  in 
hate  ingratitude,  and  therefore,  as  the  king  has  1837  to  consider  the  distress  and  anxiety  of 
made  my  daughter  a  countess,  I  will  endeavor  the  plaintiff,  a  mother.    In  Indiana,  in  a  late 
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case,  the  court  charged  tte  ^ury  that,  though  and  so  was  never  interrupted  as  between  her 

evidence  of  a  loss  of  service  was  eseential  to  and  her  father. — The  action,  may  he  maintained 

the  suit,  yet  otlier  circumstances,  such  as  the  hy  any  one  who  stands  in  lomparentu  (as  the 

seduction  itself  and  the  previous  respectability  technical  phrase  is),  or  in  the  place  of  a  parent, 

of  the  plantiff's  feinily,  might  be  admitted  to  in-  hy  a  guardian,  for  example,  or  by  a  relation 

crease  the  damages, — In  all  cases  then,  how-  who  has  adopted  the  female  as  his  own  chUd, 

ever  the  damages  may  be  increased  by  other  in  the  same  cases  and  under  the  same  condi- 

considerations,  some  loss  of  service  must  always  tiona  that  give  a  cause  of  action  to  the  natural 

bealleged  in  the  declaration  and  proved.    The  parent.    In  a  case  in  the  !New  York  court  of 

English  law  requires  that  the  actual  relation  appeals,  overruling  a  decision  of  the  court  bo- 

of  nnaster  and  servant  shall  have  existed  be-  low,  it  was  held  that  an  action  eould  not  be 

tween  the  plamtiff  and  the  person  seduced  at  maintained  by  a  stepfather  for  the  seduction  of 

the  time  of  the  seduction ;  so  that  where  a  his  stepdaughter  whCe  in  the  service  of  a  third 

daughter  nnder  age  waa  seduced  by  her  master,  x*rson,  alttongi,  the  daughter  returned  to  the 

while  living  in  service  away  from  her  father's  stepfather's  house  and  engaged  in  his  service, 

house  with  his  consent,  and  with  no  intention  and  was  there  confined.    The  stepfather  is  not 

of  returning  to  it,  the  fether  was  held  to  have  legally  entitled  to  the  service  of  a  stepdaughter, 

no  ground  of  action.     The  rule  is  not  so  strict  Finally  it  seems  that  a  mother  cannot  maintain 

in  the  United  States ;  and  in  a  leading  case  in  an  action  for  the  seduction  of  her  daughter 

New  York,  where  a  daughter  nnder  age,  with  during  the  fatJier's  life,  though  the  child  be 

the  consent  of  her  father,  lived  with  her  uncle,  not  bora  nntU  after  the  father's  death.    There 

who  agreed  to  pay  her  for  such  work  us  she  must  bo  an  actual  or  coustructivo  right  to  the 

chose  to  do,  but  made  no  agreement  with  her  daughter's  service  at  the  time  the  injury  is 

for  any  fised  time  of  service,  find  while  in  her  committed,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  the 

uncle's  house  she  was  seduced  and  returned  seduction.    If  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 

to  the  house  of  her  father,  who  paid  the  expense  vant  first  arises  after  the  injury  has  been  done, 

attending  her  confinement,  it  was  held  that,  aa  there  is  no  more  ground  to  claim  indemnity  for 

the  father  had  made  no  contract  binding  out  his  the  resulting  loss  of  service  than  there  would 

daughter,  he  could  still  control  her  services ;  be  to  claim  it  for  the  incapacity  of  a  man  ser- 

the  fact  that  the  daughter  had  no  intention  of  vant  who  had  been  disabled  by  a  beating  be- 

retoming  could  not  affect  the  father's  right;  fore  the  time  of  the  hiring. — Upon  the  trial  of 

ehewashis  servantifojwre;  and  as  the  defend-  the  cause,  the  fact  of  the  seduction  may  be 

ant  had  done  aa  act  which  deprived  the  father  proved  by  the  woman  hei-self.      Her  general 

of  services  that  he  had  the  right  to  exact,  he  character  for  chastity  is  considered  to  be  in  is- 

must  respond  in  damages.    So  where  a  father  sue,  and  may  be  impeached  by  general  evidence 

told  his  daughter  that  she  might  remain  at  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  be  supported 

home  or  go  out  to  service  as  she  pleased,  but  by  the  plaintiff  in  like  manner.    But  though 

if  she  left  her  home  she  must  take  care  of  her-  the  evidence  discloses  the  woman's  previous 

self,  and  he  relinquished  all  claims  to  her  wages  criminality  with  others,  it  will  avail  nothing  if 

and  services,  it  was  held  that,  as  the  father  had  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  defendant  is  the 

nevertheless  the  right  to  revoke  his  license  at  father  of  her  child,  and  so  the  cause  of  the 

any  time,  the  legal  relation  of  master  and  ser-  pldntiff 's  loss  of  service.    It  has  been  held, 

■vant  was  not  dissolved,  nor  his  personal  rights  that  if  an  attempt  be  made  by  the  defendant  to 

over  his  daughter  abandoned,  and  he  could  destroy  on  trial  the  good  character  of  the  se- 

mrintain  the  action  for  seduction. — Thefather's  duced  woman,  and  this  attempt  be  defeated, 

legal  right  to  the  services  of  his  daughter  es-  the  malting  the  attempt  may  be  regarded  by 

tends  to  herm^ority, namely,  to  the  age  of  21  the  jury  in  estimating  damages;  and  so  indeed 

years.    If  she  be  Uving  with  her  father  during  may  all    circumstances  whioli  a^ravate  the 

her  minority,  proof  of  this  fact  alone  suffices  to  seduction,  and  increase  the  harm  caused  by  it. 

maintain  the  issue  in  respect  to  the  fiict  of  ser-  — The  New  York    statute   respecting  seduo- 

vice :    service  is  presumed.    If  however  the  tion  was  enacted  in  1848.    It  makes  indictabie 

daughter  is  already  of  full  age,  there  must  be  "  any  man  who  shall,  under  promise  of  mar- 

?roof  of  service  in  fact  rendered  to  the  father,  riage,  seduce  and  have  illicit  connection  with 
'roof  of  very  sl^ht  service  suffices,  if  she  is  still  any  unmarried  female  of  previous  chaste  char- 
living  with  him ;  but  if  she  is  absent  from  home  acter."  Uo  conviction  shall  be  had  under  the 
under  a  contract  made  by  herself  since  attain-  provisions  of  this  act  on  the  testimony  of  the  fo- 
ingher  m^ority,  the  fatherhaanorightof  suit,  male  seduced,  unsupported  by  other  evidence, 
His  action,  however,  will  not  be  defeated  if  the  nor  unless  the  indictment  shall  be  found  witliin 
defendant  hired  the  daughter  for  the  purpose  two  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
of  getting  her  into  his  possesion  and  out  of  Upon  conviction,  the  seducer  shall  be  punished 
the  father's  control,  even  though  she  were  of  hy  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  not  exceed- 
full  age  at  the  time  of  the  hiring,  provided  she  ing  five  years,  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  county 
were  then  living  in  her  father's  family.  The  jail  not  exceeding  one  year.  In  respect  to  the 
hiring  being  fraudulent  and  therefore  nnll,  the  promise  of  marriage,  which  the  statute  renders 
relation  of  master  and  servant  was  never  con-  an  essential  condition  of  the  action,  it  has  been 
traoted  between  the  daughter  and  her  seducer,  held  not  necessary  to  aver  a  mutual  or  valid 
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promiae.    It  ia  therefore  immaterial  that  the  Brown  founded  eseellent  natural  charactera  ia 

seducer  ia  a  married  man,  and  so  incapable  of  those  two  orders. 

performing  Ms  promise,  provided  the  woman  8EELAND  (Dan.  Sjalland),  the  largest  and 
was  ignorant  of  this  fact.  A  previons  chaste  moat  important  island  of  Denmark,  bounded  N. 
character  is  also  an  esseatial  element  of  the  by  the  Oattegat;  E.  by  the  Sonnd,  separating 
cause  of  action,  and  it  has  been  construed  to  it  from  Sweden;  S.  by  the  Baltic,  separating 
mean  that  the  female  shall  have  possessed  act-  it  from  the  islands  of  Palater,  Moen,  and  Laa- 
nal  personal  virtue.  In  Pennsylvania  an  act  land ;  and  W,  by  the  Great  Belt,  sopai-ating  it 
of  1843  provides  that  every  person  who  shall  from  the  islands  of  Langeland,  Filnen,  and  Sam- 
be  convicted  of  the  seduction  of  any  female  of  s5;  length  81  m.,  breadth  65  m.;  area,  3,131 
good  repute,  uuder21  yearsof  age,  uuderprom-  eq.  m. ;  pop.  about  500,000.  It  is  irregular  in 
ise  of  marriage,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  shape  and  mnch  iadented  by  arras  of  the  Baltic 
fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  and  shall  also  be  put  on  the  S.  "W,  shores,  and  in  the  W.  an  arm 
to  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiaiT'  for  a  period  of  the  Oattegat  extends  far  into  the  interior, 
not  leas  than  one  nor  more  than  thi'ee  years.  The  surface  is  generally  flat.  The  soil  is  an 
The  promise  of  marriage  is  not  to  be  deemed  extremely  fertile  allnvium  resting  on  beds  of 
established  unless  the  testimony  of  the  female  mussel  shells  and  corallines.  The  chief  prod- 
seduced  is  corroborated  by  other  evidence  posi-  not  is  grain.  Extensive  forests  once  covered 
tive  or  circumstantial.  There  are  statutes  of  the  island,  bnt  tisnber  is  now  comparatively 
similar  purport  and  intent  in  Michigan  and  scarce.  The  climate  is  humid  and  imlder  than 
"Wisconsin,  and  some  other  states.  that  of  other  places  in  the  same  latitude.  The 
SEED,  the  regular  perfect  reprodaetire  agent  lai^at  river,  the  Snus-ane,  is  very  crooked  and 
in  phtenogamons  plants  by  which  species  and  only  50  m.  long.  Minerals  are  acaroe.  Copen- 
varieties  are  perpetuated.  The  centre  of  fer-  hageii,  the  capital  of  Denmark,  situated  on  the 
tile  flowers  contains  a  hollow  organ  called  the  E.  coast,  is  the  principal  city.  A  railroad,  trav- 
ovary,  and  this  covers  a  number  of  small  es-  ersing  the  island,  connects  that  city  with  Eoes- 
creaoent  growths  composed  of  a  delicate  tissue,  kilde,  Sfiroe,  and  Coraoer  on  the  Belt,  Kron- 
which  m'e  the  ovules.  After  impregnation  by  borg,  thefortof  Elsinoreon  the  sound,  opposite 
means  of  the  pollen  these  ovnles  rapidly  in-  Helsingborg  in  Sweden,  commands  the  entrance 
crease  in  size  and  undergo  many  modifications  of  that  channel. 

which  end  ia  the  production  of  the  seeds.  SEETZEN,  TJlkioh  Jaspbg,  a  German  trav- 

Within  each  seed  is  the  embryo  or  yonng  plan!,  eller  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Sopliiengroden, 

consisting  of  a  radicle,  plumule,  and  cotyledons ;  Oldenburg,  Jan.  30,  1767,  died  near  Taas,  Te- 

and  while  developing  itself,  the  membranes  men,  in  1811.    He  was  educated  at  Gisttingen, 

which  surround  it  frequently  store  themselves  spent  a  year  at  Vienna  and  Constantinople  in 

with  albumen  or  starchy  matters  to  be  used  by  preparations  for  a  journey  through  Asia,  and 

the  embryo  while  in  the  process  of  germina-  left  the  latter  city  for  Aleppo  in  Syria,  remained 

tion.    In.  some  species  the  cotyledons  contain  there  15  months  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ara- 

the  albumen,  and  for  the  same  purposes.    The  bic,  and  afterward  visited  the  principal  parts 

ripened  seed  is  protected  by  several  external  of  Palestine,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Mount  Leb- 

envelopes  called  the  testa,  periaperm,  or  sper-  anon  and  the  AntUibanus  (180S),  the  oonntry 

moderm,  consisting  of  the  hardened  membranes  E.  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  sea, 

which  enclosed  the  ovule.     A  amatl  eye  or  soar  where  he  discovered  the  sites  of  several  an- 

(hilum)  npon  the  side  of  the  seed  indicates  cient  cities,  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  Egypt, 

where  the  nmbilieal  cord  (funiculwi)  proceed-  He  remained  in  Egypt  two  years,  and  collected 

ing  from  the  partition  of  the  ovary  (placenta)  numerous  MS8.,  antiquities,  and  zoological  and 

was  attached  to  the  seed.    The  funiculus  in  botanical  specimens  for  the  museum  of  Gotha, 

the  nutmeg  enlarge  itself  into  the  aril  and  In  1808,  having  conformed  outwardly  to  the 

envelopes  the  seed,  forming  the  mace  of  com-  Moslem  faith,  he  went  by  sea  to  Jiddah,  and 

merce ;  in  the  spindle  tree  it  enlarges  into  an  thence  to  Mecca  and  Medina.    In  1810  he  set 

investing   brilliant-colored   mantle  or   oloak.  out  for  Mocha,  and  a  letter  dated  Nov.  17  of 

Seeds  are  smooth  or  rough,  sculptured  or  em-  that  year  is  the  last  authentic  account  ever 

bossed,  marked  by  veina,  depressions,  and  ele-  received  of  Llm.    A  letter  to  Von  Hammer, 

vations ;  and  their  test*  present  much  beauty  written  by  an  English  gentleman  at  Mooha  in 

in  these  particulars  as  well  as  in  their  colors  181S,  stated  that  Seetzen.  had  died  suddenly  at 

and  tiats.    They  maybe  enveloped  in  fleecy  Taas  in  1811,  and  that  he  was  reported  tohave 

substances,  like  the  cotton,  or  bristly  and  hairy,  been  poisoned  by  the  imam  of  Sana.    The  same 

orfurnished  with  ate  or  projections  like  wings,  statement  was  subsequently  received  in  Eng- 

as  in  the  bignoniaeem.    Many  families  of  plants  land  by  way  of  Bombay.    His  diary,  maps,  and 

have  amall  fruits  or  sorts  of  nuts  so  similar  to  plans  were  rocovored,  but  Lave  never  been 

seeds  as  to  be  ordinarily  called  by  that  name,  published. 

but  careful  eiamination  shows  the  presence  of  SEGOVIA,  a  central  province  of  Spain,  in 

perioarpal  coverings.    In  the  eoniferm  and  cy-  Old  Castile,  enclosed  by  Valladolid,  Burgos, 

cadaeeie,  however,  neither  the  seed  nor  the  Soria,  Guadaliyara,  Madrid,  and  Avila;  area, 

ovule  ia  ever  invested  with  any  covering,  and  2,745  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1857, 146,839.    It  belongs 

oil    these    extraordinary    exceptions    Kobert  to  the  central  table  land  of  Spain,  and  is  oroaa- 
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ed  by  ranges  of  hills  and  monMaina,  tie  inost  the  campaigns  in  Hanover  during  xhe  7  years' 
elevated  of  which  is  8,223  feet  high.  The  war,  and  was  finally  made  a  prisoner  at  Clos- 
rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Donro,  the  most  torcamp.  On  tie  conclusion  of  peace  in  1763, 
important  being  the  Eiazfl,  Duraton,  Oega,  and  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry. 
Ereama,  all  of  which  have  their  sourees  in  the  In  1780  he  was  made  minister  of  war  by  Louia 
Gnadarama  mountains,  which  separate  the  XVI.,  and  in  1783  a  marshal  of  France.  He 
province  from  Guadal^ara  and  Madrid.  Gran-  resigned  his  office  in  1787.  During  the  reign 
ite  and  limestono  are  the  prevailing  rocka ;  of  terror  he  was  imprisoned  in  La  Force,  and 
and  there  are  veins  of  rock  crystal,  qnartz,  lost  ail  his  property,  II.  Louis  Philippe,  comto 
and  gold.  Upon  the  lower  slopes  of  tie  de,  a  French  diplomatist  and  writer,  son  of  the 
mountains  there  are  pine  forests,  which  form  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1763,  died 
a  great  source  of  wealth.  There  are  manu-  there,  Aug.  27,  1830.  He  entered  the  array 
factures  of  cloths,  paper,  leather,  earthen-  when  a  boy,  left  France  in  May,  1782,  to  Join 
ware,  and  crystal.-^BQOviA,  the  capital,  is  the  army  of  Gen,  Kociambeau  in  America,  and 
situated  at  tiejunctionoftheEresma  and  Ola-  in  1784  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Eussia. 
mores,  45  m.  N".  W.  from  Madrid;  pop,  13,000,  He  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Catharine 
It  stands  upon  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  surrounded  IL,  who  admitted  him  to  her  private  circle ;  ho 
by  old  walls,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  wrotolightcomediesfor  tlieperformanoesgiven 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  clifi' there  is  an  ancient  in  tie  palace  of  the  Hermitage,  and  these  plays 
castle.  The  oatiiedral,  begun  in  1525,  ia  one  he  afterward  pnbliahed  under  the  title  of  TM- 
of  the  finest  in  Spain ;  it  is  in  the  florid  Grotiio  dtre  de  VHerrrdtage  (1798).  Having  returned 
style,  and  the  tower  is  S30  feet  high.  The  to  France  in  1789,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
town  has  a  mint  where  all  the  national  coin  general  in  1791,  and  the  nest  year  went  on  a 
was  formerly  struck,  but  where  now  only  cop-  mission  to  Prussia,  During  the  reign  of  terror 
per  money  is  made.  Water  is  brought  into  the  he  managed  to  avoid  seriona  molestation, 
town  from  the  Sierra  Fonfria,  about  10  m.  dis-  employed  himself  in  writing,  and  in  1800  pub- 
tant,  by  an  aqueduct  3,921  feet  long,  support-  listed  an.  Eutoire  desprincipaux  ^inemenU  dtt 
ed  by  170  ardies,  some  of  which  are  103  feet  Tigtie  de  Fr&Mrie  Guulaume  II.  rci  de  Pmaie 
in  height.  It  was  erected  by  the  Romans  in  (8  vols.  8vo,),  and  in  1801  Deeade  Mstorigm,  ou 
the  time  of  Trojan,  and  is  still  in  good  preser-  tableau  poUtiqve  de  VBarofe  de  1786  li  1796  (3 
vation.  TheMoor8destroyed3Sarchesinl071,  vols.  8vo.),  In  1813  Napoleon  made  iim  sen- 
when  they  sacked  Segovia,  and  Queen  Isabella  ator.  On  the  first  restoration  he  was  placed 
repaired  it  in  1488.  The  town  was  formerly  a  on  the  list  of  peers  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  bnt  he 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  had  extensive  retui-ned  to  nia  former  master  during  the 
woollen  manufactures;  but  the  Frencli  sacked  Hundred  Days,  and  after  the  battle  of  "Wa- 
it in  180S,  and  occupied  it  till  1814,  and  it  has  terloo  desired  to  follow  him  in  his  exile.  This 
never  recovered  from  the  injury  thus  received,  he  was  not  allowed  to  do,  and,  retiring  to 

SEGTJIN,  Bdopaed,  a  French  physician  and  private  life,  resumed  his  literary  pursuits.    He 

philanthropist,  bom  at  Clamecy,  department  of  had  published  during  the  empire  his  PoUUqiie 

HiSvre,  Jan.  20,  1812.    He  was  educated  at  the  de  torn  les  caMneU  de  P Europe  pendant  la 

colleges  of  Amiens  and  St.  Louis  at  Paris,  and  r^nes  de  Zouis  XV.  et  de  Louis  XVI.  (3  vols, 

studied  medicine  and  surgery  under  Itard.    He  Svo.) ;  he  now  published  his  Mimoiregf  iouve- 

first  became  known  by  his  success  in  instruct-  nirs  et  anecdotes  (3  vols,  8vo.,  1824),  perhaps 

ing  the  wild  boy  of  Aveyron,  and  soon  devoted  his  best  performance,  and  undertook  a  uni- 

itimself  wholly  to  the  treatment  of  idiots.  (See  versal  history,  parts  of  whioh  appeared  at  va- 

IniooY.)    Emioving  to  the  United  States  alter  rious  times  under  the  titles,  Hhtoire  ancienne 

the  revolution  of  1848,  he  settled  in  Ohio.    In  (3  vols.),  Histime  Somaine  (3  vols.),  Mittoire 

1860  he  revisited  his  native  country,  and  on  his  du  Bat  Umpire  (4  vols.),  and  Siitoire  de  France 

return  to  America  fised  his  residence  at  Mt.  (9  vols.).    The  last  was  completed  only  to  the 

Vernon,  S".  Y.     He  has  published  Thiorie  et  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.    He  also  pnb- 

pratique  de  VeducaMon  deg  idiots  (Paris,  1842) ;  lished  a  Oalerh  morale  et  politique  (4  vols,), 

Hygiine  et  idveatiim  de»  idiots  (1848) ;  Traite-  and  a  volume  of  MUangee.  In  1819  he  was  re- 

ment  moral,  hygiim  et  Education  des  idiots,  et  admitted  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sided  with 

des  emtres  en/ants  arriirh  (1846),  the  standard  the  liberal  party.   His  (Emres  eompUtes  appear- 

authority  on   the   subject;   Jacob  Rodirigues  ed  in  1824,  in  30  vols.  Svo.  III.  Philippe  Facl, 

Pireire,  nottee  sw  sa'oie  et  ses  tra/ravx  (1847) ;  comte  do,  a  French  soldier  and  historian,  eon 

and  "  Origin  of  the  Treatment  and  Training  of  of  the  precedmg,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  4,  1780. 

Idiots"  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1856).  He  enlisted  in  1799  as  a  private  in  a  hussar 

SfiGUR,    I.  pHiuPPB  Hbnei,  marquis  de,  a  regiment  of  the  consular  guard.    In  1806  he 

Frenchsoldier,hom  Jan,  20, 1724,  died  in  Paris,  served  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Naples,  and 

Oct,  8,  1801,    He  served  in  Germany,  distin-  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta,    As  aide- 

guished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Eocoux  (1746),  do-camp  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  he  was  twice 

where  he  was  wounded,  and  Laffeld  (1747),  wounded  and  finally  taken  prisoner  by  tie 

where  he  lost  an  arm ;  was  promoted  to  the  Russians.    Being  released  after  the  peace  of 

rankof  brigadier-general,  andsoonafterto  that  Tilsit,  he  went  to  Spain,  became  a  brigadier- 

of  lieutenant-general ;  took  an  active  pai't  in  all  general  in  1813,  assisted  in  the  campaign  in 
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Kns^  distinguished  himself  ia  Sasony,  on  the  Somme  and  Scheldt,  and  tlie  Oarcq.  Its 
the  banks  of  the  Ehine,  and  in  the  campaign  elevation  at  its  source  ia  1,426  feet  above  the 
of  1814  within  the  borders  of  France.  He  level  of  the  eea.  At  Paris  its  width  is  from 
remained  faithful  to  the  emperor,  and  Laving  800  to  600  feet,  and  at  its  embouchure  about 
eerved  him  during  the  Hundred  Days,  was  dis-  Y  m.  Its  chief  tribntaries  on  the  right  are 
missed  after  the  Sd  restoration.  His  leisure  the  Aube,  Mame,  and  Oise,  and  on  the  left  the 
hours  lie  devoted  to  writing  an  Siatoire  de  Yonne,  Loing,  Essonne,  Eure,  and  Eille ;  and 
MapoUon  etdela  grande  a/rmee  pendaat  Vannie  it  flows  through  dne  of  the  richest,  most  pop- 
1812  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  Hittoire  de  Bume  et  nlous,  and  beautiful  regions  of  Europe.  The 
de  Pierre  le  Oram  (8vo.,  1830),  which  led  to  principal  cities  and  towns  that  it  passes  are 
a  duelwith.GJen.  Qourgaud.  These  two  works  OhStilloa,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Troyes,  Nogent-sur- 
eaused  him  to  be  elected  in  1830  to  the  French  Seine,  Melun,  Paris,  Mantes,  Eouen,  and  Havre, 
academy.  After  the  revolution  of  Jaly  he  re-  SEINE,  the  metropolitan  department  of 
entered  puMio  life,  and  in  1831  was  made  a  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-Erance, 
lieutenant-general  and  a  peer.  He  undertook  entirely  enclosed  by  the  department  of  Seine- 
to  continue  his  father's  history  of  France,  and  et-Oise;  area,  183  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,727,- 
publiahed  an  Hktoire  de  Charlet  YIII.  (2  vols.  41B.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondiasements  of 
8vo.,  1834),  but  has  gone  no  further.  On  the  Paris,  St.  Denis,  and  Sceaus,  the  first  of  which 
revolution  of  Feb.  1^8,  he  retired  to  private  is  conterminous  with  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
Ufa.  surface  is  generally  level,  bnt  there  are  soma 

8EIDL,  JoDAim  GisHiBi,  an  Austrian  poot  heights,  tie  principal  of  which  are  Montmartro 
and  antiquary,  bom  in  Vienna,  June  21,  1804.  and  Chaumont  to  the  S".  of  Paris,  respectively 
He  became  a  professor  ia  the  gymnasium  of  270  and  300  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Seine. 
Cilly  in  Styria  in  1829,  superintendent  of  t!ie  The  Seine  flows  tluougli  tBe  department  from 
academy  of  coins  and  antiques  at  Vienna  in  8.  E.  to  N,  W.  by  a  very  circuitous  course; 
1840,  and  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  and  the  Marno  joins  it  frora  the  eastward.  Tho 
in  1847.  He  has  written  numerous  plays,  short  most  valuable  mineral  productions  are  bnUd- 
novels,  and  poems,  of  which  his  ballads  and  ing  stone  of  an  excellent  quality  and  gypsum, 
lyrical  pieces  are  the  most  esteemed.  A  hymn  The  soil  is  throughout  fertile,  and  cultivated 
which  he  wrote  to  the  music  of  Haydn  was  'n  w'th  g  eat  a  Near  the  capital,  fruits,  vege- 
1854  officially  recognized  as  a  national  hymn  tables  and  fl  w  s  are  the  principal  crops 
of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  is  also  the  autb  ad  tl  e  pea  hes  of  Montreuil,  and  tlie 
of  several  archie ological  works,  and  since  1850  os  and  st  awb  ries  of  Fontenay,  are  par- 
has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Zeittchrift  t  ula  ly  fam  us  Wine  is  made,  but  the  qual- 
far  die  OeatreicMschen  Gymnasien.  ty    s       t         y  good.     There   are  extensive 

8EIDLITZ  (or  Sbdlitz)  WATER,  the  pr  d    t  tra  t     f  ra  ad  ws  and  large  numbers  of  oowa 

of  oertwn  saline  springs  in  Seidlita,  a  village  and  sh    p     e   e      d. 

of  Bohemia,  used  as  an  agreeable  and  effective  SEINE -ET-MAENE,  a  N,  E.  department  of 

aperient.    The  solid  contents  in  a  wine  pint,  France,  in  tlie  old  province  of  Ile-de-France, 

according  to  Bergman,  are  193.8  grains,  con-  bounded  by  the  departments  of  Oise,  Aisne, 

sistiag  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  180  grains;  sul-  Mame,  Aube,  Yonne,  Loiret,  and  Seine-et-Oise; 

phate  of  lime,  5 ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  4.5 ;  area,   3,273   sq.   m. ;    pop.   in   1856,    341,382. 

carbonate  of  magnesia,  2,6;  carbonate  of  lime.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  has  many  ex- 

0.8.     The  French  prepare  an  artificial  Seidlita  tensive  plains.     The  Seine  and  the  Mame  flow 

water  by  dissolving  from  30  to  48  grammes  of  through  the  department,  and  there  are  nnmer- 

sulphate  of  magnesia  in  3  times  its  woiglit  of  ons  otiier  streams.      It  contains  sandstone,  fine 

water,  and,  after  filtering,  introducing  it  into  a  millstones,  building  stone,  and  potters'  clay, 

bottle,  which  is  then  filled  with  water  chai-ged  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.    The  wine, 

under  pressure  with  carbonic  acid  gas.    (See  though  abundant,  is  of  inferior  quality.    Oapi- 

Sbltzeb  Water.)    It  is  said  to  be  preferable  ta!,  Melnn, 

to  the  natural  water,  and  may  be  preserved  SEIN"E-ET-0I8E,  a  N".   E.  department  of 

thus  charged  in  tightly  stopped  bottles.  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Ile-de-France, 

SEIDLITZ  POWDEES.  See  Eoohblle  Salt,  bounded  by  fie  departments  of  Oise,  Seiue-el^ 

SEINE  (anc.  Sequana),  a  river  of  France,  Mame,  Loiret,  Eure-et-Loir,  and  Eure,  and 

rising  ia.  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or,  in  the  enclosing  th    d  partm    tfSm      ar      214 

heights  of  Langi'cs,  fiowing  first  N.  W.,  then  sq.  m ;   poj           16    484 1  9       Th 

W.  S.  W.,  and  again  S.  W,,  through  the  de-  is  diversifi  d    b  t  th 

partments  of  Aube,  8eiae-el-ltamo,  8eine-et-  The  departm    t  b  1 

Oise,  Seine,  Eure,  and  Seiae-Inf^rienre,  and  Seine,  whi  h  fl  w     h 

falling  into  the  EnglisJi  channel  betwoea  Havre  course.    Th 

and  Honfleur.    The  direct  distance  from  its  cliief  of  wh   1        th 

source  to  its  mouth  is  370  m.,  but  its  windings  Seine  from  th    N  E 

make  it  nearly  500  m.  long.    It  ia  navigable  paving  stoa    plast 

for  largo  vessels  to  Eouen,  and  for  small  ves-  are  found ;       d  th 

sels  360  m.  to  M^ry-sur-Seine.    It  is  connected  asverij  pla          Th 

byoanalswith  the  Loire,  the  SaOne  and  Kh6ne,  fertile,  but  t            t  lly     It 
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rendered  pro ductiTe    The  maaufacture?  include  SELACHIATTS  (Gr.  treXavot,  a  cartilaginouB 

different  kinds  of  cloth,  hosierr   paper,  fire-  fish),  s  name  given  from  Aristotle  to  the  pres- 

arms,  and  SSvres  porceliic,  the  last,  which  is  unt  day  to  the  families  of  cartilaginous  fishee 

conducted  by  the  government  bemg  thts  most  with  fised  hranchife,  comprising  the  rays  and 

important.    Capital  Versaillea  sharks,  also  called  plagiostomes.    (See  PiAoio- 

8EIN&INFEEILURE  a  N"  "W"  department  btombs.) 
of  France,  in  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  SELDEH,  John,  an  Engliali  lawyer  and  au- 
boimded  ff.  and  N  W  by  the  Bntish  channel,  thor,  bom  in  Salvington,  Sussex,  Dec.  16, 1584, 
and  S.  W,  by  the  lower  Seme,  area,  2,a82  sq,  diedinLondon,Nov.80,1654.  Hewaseducatod 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  T68,4B0.  It  has  a  generd^  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  in  1604  entered 
low  surfa^ie,  the  coast  being  skirted  T>y  chalk  himself  a  student  at  law  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
cliffi  of  no  considerable  elevation  except  near  After  being  called  to  the  bar  he  practised  cliiefly 
Fecamp,  where  they  are  about  700  feet  high,  as  a  chamber  couasel,  and  by  dint  of  severe 
and  it  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W,  by  a  low  of^  study  of  the  history  and  antlqnities  of  his  native 
shoot  of  the  Ardennes.  The  principal  streams  country,  as  well  as  of  logic  and  moral  philoso- 
are  the  Bresle,  YSres,  and  Arqu.es,  all  of  which  phy,  became  known  at  home  and  abroad,  ac- 
flowinto  the  channel.  The  manufactures  com-  cording  to  Anthony  "Wood,  as  "the  great  die- 
prise  cotton,  linen,  cloth,  laec,  silks,  and  watch  tator  of  learning  of  the  English  nation."  That 
and  clock  movements,  beside  extensive  ma-  he  possessed  at  the  same  time  valuable  social 
oliine  works  and  ship  yards.  It  has  important  qualities  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  waa 
fisheries.  Capital,  Rouen;  other  chief  towns,  a  regular' member  of  Ben  Jonson's  literary 
Havre,  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  and  Harfleur.  club,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  ITth  cen- 
SEISIW.  gee  Livebt  of  Seisin.  tui'y  nsed  to  meet  at  the  Mermaid  tavern.  Hia 
8EJANUS,  Lcoitra  Mum,  a  Eoman  eon-  earliest  published  works  were;  "England's 
apirator,  born  at  Vnlsinii  in  Etmria,  died  A.  Epinomis,"  Jdni  Anglorum  Facie&  Altera,  and 
D.  31,  He  was  first  attached  to  the  interests  "The  Duel  or  Single  Combat"  (leiO),  law 
of  Oaiua  Ofesar,  the  adopted  grandson  of  Au-  treatises;  "Titles  of  Honor"  (1614),  a  work 
gnstns,  and  future  emperor  Caligula,  but  gained  still  regarded  as  an  aathority  upon  the  snb- 
the  favor  of  Tiberius,  who  shortly  after  his  ject;  De  Diig  i%m  (1617)  ;  and  "History  of 
accession  appoint«d  him  to  the  command  of  Tithes"  (1618).  Having  in  the  last  named 
the  praatorian  guards  in  conjunction  with  his  work  denied  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to 
father,  Seius  Strabo,  who  had  held  the  post  receive  tithes,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  public 
under  Augustus.  While  in  this  position,  in  A.  acknowledgment  of  his  regret  at  having  pro- 
D.  14,  SejanuB  accompanied  the  yonuger  Drn-  mulgated  his  opinions,  which  however  he  was 
BUS,  the  son  ot  Tiberius,  into  Pannonia  to  qnell  careftil  not  to  retract.  In  1621  he  underwent 
the  insurrection  of  the  legions.  After  his  te-  a  brief  imprisonment  ibradviaingthe  commons 
turn  to  Eome  his  father  was  intrusted  with  the  to  insist  upon  certain  privileges  in  dispute  be- 
government  of  Egypt,  and  upon  his  departure  tween  themselves  and  tie  crown;  and  in  1625, 
the  sole  command  of  the  prtetorian  cohorts  de-  being  then  a  member  of  parliament,  he  took 
volved  upon  Sejanns.  As  his  popularity  with  part  against  the  royal  favorite,  the  duke  of 
the  guard  increased  he  aspired  to  the  imperial  Buckingham,  whom  in  the  succeeding  parlia- 
power.  The  first  obstacle  was  Drusus,  and  to  ment  he  aided  in  impeaching.  For  several 
remove  him  Sejanus  seduced  his  wife  livia  years  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  court 
or  Livilla,  whom  he  persuaded  to  poison  her  measures,  and  in  1629  he  was  again  committed 
husband,  promising  to  marry  her  afterward,  to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  his  im- 
He  induced  Tiberius  to  leave  Eome  and  shut  prisonment  lasting  until  May,  1681,  when  he 
himself  up  to  a  life  of  sensual  pleasure  in  .the  was  released  on  bail.  He  had  meanwhile  pro- 
island  of  Oaprrea.  He  now  procured  the  ban-  duoed  a  variety  of  learned  works,  including 
iahment  of  Sero  and  Drusus,  the  sons  of  Ger-  his  Marmora  Arundeliana  (1628),  an  account 
manicas,  and  of  their  mother  Agrippina.  His  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  brought  to  England 
■wife  Apicata  had  been  divorced  soon  after  the  about  that  time.  In  163B  appeared  his  Mare 
death  of  Drusus,  and  he  had  asked  the  em-  Clamum,  dedicated  to  the  kmg,  and  publisiied 
peror's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Livia.  at  hisreqnest,  on  the  occasion  of  adisputewith 
This  was  refused,  and  he  waa  about  to  hasten  the  Dutch  on  a  question  of  fisheries.  From  this 
the  development  of  his  plan  when  Tiberius,  period  he  became  less  prominent  in  his  opposi- 
infoi-med  by  his  sister-in-law  Antonia  of  Seja-  tion  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  long  parliament, 
nus's  intention,  gave  the  command  of  the  prra-  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1640  for  the  uni- 
torian  guard  to  Nervius  Sertorius  Macro,  and  versity  of  Oxford,  he  was  found  frequently  sid- 
despatched  him  with  a  communication,  to  the  ing  with  the  king.  He  opposed  the  exclusion 
senate.  Sejanns  was  induced  to  attend  to  hear  of  the  bishops  from  the  house  of  peers,  and 
this  letter  read,  and  was  thereupon  arrested  also  the  condemnation  of  Strafford,  although 
by  Sertorius,  and  was  strangled  the  same  day.  he  was  one  of  the  members  named  to  prepare 
His  body  waa  torn  to  pieces  by  the  popnlace,  the  articles  of  accusation  against  him.  Subse- 
and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  His  quently  he  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  rec- 
Bon  and  daughter  and  manyof  his  friends  were  orda  in  the  tower,  and  having  subscribed  the 
put  to  death  at  the  same  time.  "Solemn  League   and  Covenant,"  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  in  1644  one  of  the  12  oommonera  itsjunetionwitli  the  royal  canal  of  Babylonia, 
chosen  commissioners  to  the  admiralty.  "When  and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Delaa  (now 
it  became  apparent  that  the  struggle  hetween  DiaJa)  river,  a  little  8.  of  the  modem  city  of 
the  erown  and  the  commons  could  have  no  Bagdad.  Commanding  the  plains  of  the  Tigris 
peaceful  issne,  lie  gradually  withdrew  from  and  Euphrates,  and  the  principal  caravan  roads 
active  political  life,  and  while  retaining  the  re-  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  on  the  confines  of 
spent  of  both  parties  gave  the  weight  of  Ms  in-  which  it  was  situated,  and  peopled  by  settlers 
liuence  to  neither.  His  last  aicknesa  and  death  from  various  countries  of  western  Asia,  it  rap- 
wore  at  tlie  house  of  the  countess  of  Eent,  to  idly  rose  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and  eclipsing 
whom  heissaid to  have beenmarried.  Hiare-  Babylon  became  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
maining  works  inolode  a  variety  of  treatises  in  Asia,  until  it  was  in  its  turn  eelipeed  by  Otesi- 
Latin  on  law  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  par-  phoa,  bmlt  by  the  Farthians  on  the  opposite 
ticularly  those  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  lie  is  bant  of  the  Tigris.  The  later  wai's  of  ttie  Eo- 
best  known  at  the  present  day  by  his  "  Table  mans  against  that  x>eople  proved  destructive  to 
Talk,"  a  record  of  hia  opinions  on  many  sub-  Seleueia.  A  city  of  upward  of  half  a  million 
jeots,  published  in  1689  by  Richard  Milward,  inhabitants  in  the  1st  century,  in  the  follow- 
who  for  30  years  acted  as  his  amanuensis.  A  ing  it  was  bnmed  by  Trman  and  Lnoius  Anre- 
coraplete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  memoir  lius  Verus,  and  captured  by  Septimius  Severus, 
by  David  Wilkins,  appeared  in  1Y33  (6  vols,  and  in  the  expedition  of  Julian  against  the 
foL).  Clarendon  bears  testimony  to  his  learn-  Peraans,  in  the  4th  century,  was  found  desert- 
ing, humanity,  and  affability,  and,  while  allud-  ed,  II.  Sbleuoia  Piekia,  a  strong  fortress  of 
ing  to  the  harshness  of  his  style,  asserts  that  northern  Syria,  also  fonnded  by  Saleucus  I., 
"  in  hia  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  dis-  whose  remains  were  preserved  there  in  a  mau- 
courser,  and  had  the  best  faculty  of  makinghard  eolenm,  was  built  at  the  foot  of  Mt,  Pieria,  on 
things  easy,  and  presentmg  them  to  the  under-  a  rock  overhanging  the  Mediterranean,  a  few 
standing,  of  any  man  that  hath  been  known."  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  and  W. 

8ELBNTEE,  transparent  crystallized  sulphate  of  Antioch,  with  which  it  was  simnltaneonsly 

of  lime.    See  Gypsum.  founded,  and  of  which  it  formed  the  seaport. 

SELEWIUM,  an  elementary  substance  dia-  It  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  was 

covered  by  Berzelius  in  1818,  and  named  from  recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  in  the 

the  Gr.  ath^inj,  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  re-  latter  period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  became  in- 

semblance  to  tcHnriam  (Lat.  tslliis,  the  earth) ;  dependent.    Under  the  Eomans  it  rapidly  de- 

syrabol  8e,  chemical  equivalent  40.    It  occurs  cayed.    Conwderable  ruins  of  its  harbor,  forli- 

sparingly  in  combination  with  iron,  copper,  fications,  and  necropolis  are  still  to  be  seen, 

silver,  lead,  cobalt,  and  mercury,  and  has  in  its  SELEUCUS  I,  Uioatob,  the  founder  of  the 

properties  and  affinities  a  remarkable  analogy  Syrian  monarchy,  bora  about  358  B.  0.,  aasas- 

ivith  sulphur,  replacing  it  to  some  extent  in  sinated  at  Lysimachia  in  2S0,    He  was  the  son 

metallic  combinations.    Berzelius  discovered  it  of  Antiochns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of 

in  a  sulphurous  sublimation  formed  in  the  pro-  Macedon,  and  accompanied  Alexander  in  his 

cess  of  making  sulphuric  acid  near  Fahlun,and  Asiatic  expedition,  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 

traoed  it  to  the  pyrites  employed  in  this  pro-  arch,  he  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  Perdieeas, 

cess.    Obtained  in  powder,  it  softens  below  but  soon  after  headed  his  assassins  at  Peiusium. 

212°,  and  melts  a  few  degrees  above  this  tem-  In  391,  on  the  second  division  of  the  empire, 

perature.    It  forms  on  cooling  a  brittle  solid  he  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia,  joined 

with  glassy  fracture,  metallic  lustre,  and  deep  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  and  received  from 

brown  color,  of  specific  gravity  from  4.3  to  4.8.  the  former  tlse  goveraraent  of  Snsiana.    When 

It  has  neither  faste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  Antigonus  assumed  superiority  over  him,  Se- 

water,  and  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  elec-  leacus  fled  to  Egypt,  and  formed  a  league  witii 

tricity.    At  a  high  temperature  it  ignites  and  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  agfdnst 

burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  a  portion  vola-  the  common  enemy.    Selenous  wilJi  a  small 

tilizing  forms  red  fumes,  which  have  an  odor  body  of  men  regained  possession  of  the  govern- 

roaembling  that  of  sulphuret  of  carbon.     It  ment  of  Babylonia  in  312,  and  ever  afterward 

forma  two  oombiuations  with  oxygen,  which  kept  it;  and  from  this  year  the  Syrian  monar- 

correspond  respectively  with  sulphurous  and  chy  (in  chronology  the  eraof  the  Seleucidte)  ia 

suiphnrio  acids.     Its  combination  with  hydro-  reckoned  to  commence.   In  306  he  assumed  the 

gen  is  a  more  noisome  gas  than  sulphuretted  title  of  king,  and  in  302  joined  the  new  league 

hydrogen.    Berzelius  was  deprived  for  several  formed  by  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 

hoursoftheseuseof  smell  byabubbleofitno  ohus  against  Antigonus.    The  war  was  ended 

larger  than,  a  pea.  by  the  victory  of  the  allies  at  Ipsus  in  801, 

SELEUCIA,  the  name  of  numerous  ancient  when  Antigonus  was  killed,  and  Seieucus  ob- 

eities  of  Asia,  atuated  in  Assyria,  Marina,  t^ned  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions  in 

Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisi-  Asia  Minor.    His  empire  was  now  the  largest 

dia,  OarJa,  and  other  countries,  of  which  the  of  any  of  the  successors  of  Alesander,  ©xtend- 

foUowing  are  the  most  important.    I.  Seleu-  ing  fi-om  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  Medi- 

ciA  OS"  THE  TiORis  was  founded  by  Seieucus  terrancan  coast,  and  from  central  Phryijia  to 

I,  of  Syria,  on  the  left  bank  of  tiiat  river,  near  the  Pai'opamisua.    He  afterward  allied  himself 
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with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  An-  self-defence.  A  man  may  also  justify  any  vio- 
tigonus,  whose  daughter  Stratonice  he  mar-  lence  done  in  defence  of  his  wife,  child,  or  ser- 
ried ;  but  Demetrius  having  made  himself  ting  vant,  and  either  of  these  persons  may  justify 
of  Macedonia,  Seleucus  joined  the  alliance  violenceinbehalf  of  husband,  fattier,  or  master, 
against  him  in  288.  He  did  not,  however,  take  BKLJOOKS,  or  Seljtixs,  a  Turkish  tribe, 
any  very  active  part  in  the  war,  and  Demetrius  originally  inhabiting  the  plain  M".  of  the  Oas- 
having  surrendered  to  him  in  286,  he  treated  piau  sea.  They  received  their  name  from  Sel- 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  resistmg  the  enti-ea-  jook,  one  of  their  chiefs,  under  whose  guidance 
ties  of  Lysimaohus  to  put  him  to  death.  In  the  inthe  10th  century  they  settled  in  Bokhara,  and 
mean  time  jealousies  which  had  been  long  ex-  embraced  Mohammedanism,  His  grandson  Tc- 
isting  between  him  aud  the  king  of  Thrace  led  grul  Beg  received  the  title  of  sultan,  conquered 
to  an  open  rupture.  Seleucus  began  the  cam-  successively  Khorasisan  and  other  Persian  prov- 
paign  by  invading  the  dominions  of  his  rival  inees,  and  at  length  in  1066  made  himself  raaa- 
with  a  large  army.  Lysunachus  met  him  in  a  ter  of  Bagdad,  which  he  occupied  nominally  as 
decisive  battle  at  Oorupedion  in  381,  in  which  the  servant  and  guardian  of  the  caliph,  hot 
the  former  was  routed  and  slain.  Not  content  really  with  sovereign  power,  under  the  title  of 
with  this,  he  determined  to  add  Macedonia  to  emir-al-omra  or  "  commander  of  the  faithfal." 
his  dominions,  and  crossed  theHellespont  with  He  died  in  1063,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  his 
a  large  army,  but  was  aasassinated  by  Ptoleiay  nephew  Alp  Arslan,  who  hears  a  great  name  in 
Ceraunus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  An-  orientalhistory,  especially  for  his  victories  over 
tiochns.  Ho  founded  in  almost  every  province  the  Greek  emperor  Eomanus  IV.,  whom  he 
of  his  empire  Greek  colonies,  of  which  the  made  a  prisoner.  He  also  drove  the  Fatimitea 
most  celebrated  were  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  for  the  time  out  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  eon- 
Bercea,  Edesaa,  Pella,  and  numerous  cities  with  quered  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Gibbon  says: 
the  names  of  Seleucia,  Antioohia,  Laodieea,  "The  fairest  part  of  Asia  was  subject  to  his 
and  Apamea.  laws;  1,200  princes  or  the  sons  of  princes 
SELF-DEFENCE.  The  law  requires  no  man  stood  before  his  throne;  and  200,000  soldiers 
to  submit  passively  to  the  infliction  of  violence  marched  under  his  banners."  He  died  in  107S, 
upon  his  person.  He  may  always  defend  him-  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Malek  Shah,  who 
self.  If  he  is  assaulted  with  blows,  he  may  by  personal  merit  and  the  extent  of  his  empire 
return  blows;  aud  if  need  be  he  may  kill  aa  wasthegreatest  sovereign  of  his  age.  Hemade 
assailant  who  attempts,  or,  rationally  consid-  Ispahan  his  capital,  and  his  dominions  stretch- 
ered,  seems  to  attempt  to  take  his  life.  The  ed  from  the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  neighbor- 
principle,  in  all  cases,  is  that  the  counter  vio-  hood  of  Constautiuople.  The  ill  treatment  of 
lence  must  be  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  by  his  vice- 
defence.  The  doctrine  of  the  law  respecting  roys  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  crusades, 
therightof  self-defence  is  in  many  of  our  states  On  his  death  in  1092  the  succession  to  the 
laid  down  in  express  statutes.  In  New  York,  throne  was  disputed  by  his  brother  and  his  4 
for  example,  a,  homicide  is  justified  "when  sons,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars  ensued,  which 
there  shdl  be  a  reasonable  ground  to  appro-  ended  in  the  partition  of  the  Seljookian  empire 
hend  a  design  to  commit  a  felony  or  to  do  some  among  4  branches  of  the  imperial  family,  of 
great  personal  injury,  and  there  shall  be  immi-  which  the  principal  dynasty  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
nent  danger  of  such  design  being  accomplish-  the  3  younger  dynasties  at  Eerman,  Damascus, 
ed;"  and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  declare  thejusti-  and  loonium.  "fiie  last  named,  which  outlasted 
flablenesa  of  the  homicide  under  such  a  statute,  the  oUiers,  endured  till  1308,  when  it  was  sue- 
from  their  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  ceeded  by  the  Ottomans,  founded  by  Othman, 
reasonable  ground  for  the  apprehenaons  which  a  Seljook  chief.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  statute  contemplates,  and  not  from  the  cir-  13th  century  the  Seljowrian  sultans  were  trih- 
cumstance  that  the  prisoner  did  in  fact  entertain  utaries  to  lie  Mongol  empei-ors,  who  deposed 
those  apprehensions.  In  Tennessee  it  has  been  and  put  them  to  death  at  pleasure, 
held  that  if  one,  throu^  the  influence  of  alarm  SELKIRK,  Alksandeb,  a  Scottish  seaman, 
or  even  cowardice,  kill  another  under  the  actual  bom  at  Largo,  Fifeshire,  about  16T6,  died  on 
impression  that  great  bodily  iiynry  is  about  to  board  H.  B.  M.  ship  Weymouth  in  1T23.  He 
hemfliotedonhim,iti3Juatifiable9elf-defence,  went  from  England  in  1 703  as  sailing  master 
and  not  manslaughter  or  murder.  No  doubt,  of  the  privateer  Cinque  Porta,  and  in  Sept.  1704, 
in  every  case  the  jury  ought  to  consider  care-  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  his  captain, 
ftdly  the  power  of  constitutional  timidity,  hut  was  put  ashore  at  his  own  i-equest  on  the  isl- 
that  should  not  be  suffered  to  excuse  altogeth-  and  of  Juan  Fernandez,  which  was  then  much 
er  the  mere  imagination  of  danger  and  the  frequented  by  vessels  navigating  the  Padflo. 
destruction  of  another's  life  which  it  inspires.  He  was  sufficiently  supplied  with  clothes,  arms, 
— ^The  old  rule  of  the  law  that  any  who  was  ammunition,  aud  other  necessaries,  and  re- 
guilty  of  a  felony  deserved  death,  probably  mained  on  the  island  in  solitude  4  years  and  4 
founded  the  rule  that  it  is  justifiable  to  kill  any  months,  when  he  wastaken  off  by  Capt.'Woodes 
one  who  is  attempting  to  commit  a  felony,  Eogersof  the  privateer  The  Duke,  Feb.  2, 1709, 
such  for  example  as  murder,  mayhem,  or  rape,  and  carried  to  England,  where  he  arrived  Oct. 
This  rule  is  generally  included  in  the  law  of  1,  l7ll.    He  returned  to  Largo,  where  he  re- 
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sided  for  some  time,  but  at  length  eloped  with  the  generator  into  an  a^oining  one  called  the 

a  girl,  whom  he  married,  and  went  with  her  to  reservoir  or  fonntain,  which  usaally  holds  aboat 

London.     Subsequently  he  entered  the  navy,  18  gallona  and  is  about  f  filled  with  water, 

and  held  the  post  of  lieutenant  when  he  died.  When  ftilly  charged  with  gas  it  ia  disconnected 

Oapt.  Sogers,  in  hb  narrative  of  his  crnise  from  the  generator,  and  is  commonly  placed  in 

(London,  1712),  gave  an  account  of  Selkirk's  thecellarof  the  shops,  and  a  tube  from  it  passes 

residence  on  Juan  Fernandez ;  and  a  book  by  np  through  the  floor  to  a  strong  metallic  vessel 

John  Howell,  entitled  "life  and  Adventures  under  the  counter  and  surrounded  with  ice, 

of  Alexander  Selkirk,"  was  published  in  Edin-  From  this  another  tube  forma  the  connection 

burgh  in  1839.    His  story  is  Biippoaed  to  have  with  the  discharge  cock  fised  to  the  counter, 

suggested  Defoe's  romance  of  "Kobinson  Crn-  Though  containing  no  soda  nor  other  saline 

soe."     (See  JuArt  FEBNAsnEz.)  matter,  the  water  is  not  only  refreshing  from 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  an  inland  connty-of  Scot-  its  effervescing  and  its  coolness,  hut  the  car- 
land,  hounded  by  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  honic  acid  imparts  to  it  diaphoretio,  diuretic, 
Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles;  area,  264  and  anti-emetic  properties.  It  is  a  grateful 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 9,809.  The  surface  is  gen-  drmk  in  fevers,  and  is  a  convenient  vehicle  for 
erally  hilly,  the  hills  varying  from  a  few  hun-  the  administration  of  salts  of  magnesia  and 
dred  feet  in  height  to  2,370,  The  principal  other  saline  cathartics.  By  means  of  an  appa- 
rlvers  are  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  the  ratus  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  the 
Yarrow  and  Ettriok;  and  there  are  several  water  charged  with  the  gas,  and  with  any  of 
small  lakes,  that  of  St.  Mai-y's  being  the  finest  the  saline  matters,  may  be  introduced  into  bot- 
sheet  of  water  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Only  ties  and  tightly  corked,  and  thus  be  transported 
about  j\  of  the  surface  is  ai'able.  There  are  to  any  place  and  kept  for  use. 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  goods.  Selkirk-  SEMELE,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  of 
shire  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Oapi-  Cadmus,  and  sister  of  Ino,  Agave,  AutonoB, 
tal,  Selkirk.  and  Polydorus.    She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter, 

SELMA,  a  village  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  situated  and  Juno,  jealous  and  indignant,  succeeded  in 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  river,  about  persuading  her  to  ask  him  that  he  would  ap- 
300  m.  above  Mobile  and  100  below  Moutgom-  pear  to  her  in  the  same  splendor  that  he  did  to 
ery;  pop.  in  1861,  3,177.  It  is  situated  on  an  Juno.  Having  sworn  to  grant  her  every  re- 
elevated  plateau,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  qnest  she  would  make,  and  warned  her  in  vain 
a  staep  WnfF  forming  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  desist  from  this,  he,  unwillingly  consented, 
Passengers  aacond  and  descend  from  and  to  and  appearing  in  her  presence  as  the  god  of 
steamboats  by  means  of  long  flights  of  stops,,  thunder,  she  was  consumed  by  the  lightning; 
and  merchandise  is  drawn  np  the  bluff  by  ma-  but  the  child  with  whom  she  was  pregnant 
cltinery.  It  ia  the  southern  t«rraiuua  of  the  was  saved,  and  was  called  Dionysns  (Bacchus). 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  rivers  rmlroad,  and  SEMINOLES,  a  tribe  of  soudiern  American 
the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  railroad  connects  Indian^  by  some  stated  to  be  a  vagrant  branch 
it  wili.  Uniontown  and  Marion.  It  had  ia  1860  of  the  Creeks,  the  name  signifying  wild  or  reck- 
2  iron  founderies,  a  carriage  manufactory,  3  less,  and  thus  expressing  their  predominant 
banks,  3  public  halls,  3  daily  newspapers,  6  characteratic.  In  1705  they  assisted  the  Eng- 
chnrches  (Baptist,  Campbellite,  Episcopal,  lish  to  drive  the  Appidachees,  then  under  the  in- 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Cumberland  Fres-  fluenc«  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  from  their 
hyterian),  and  a  number  of  public  and  private  territory  in  Florida,  and  kept  possession  for 
schools.  In  1859-'60  it  exported  nearly  100,000  themselves.  In  1817  a  party  of  Seminoles,  in 
bales  of  cotton.  conjunction  with    the    rdiigee    negroes    and 

SELTZER  (properly  Sbltees)  "WATER,  the  Greeks  then  occupying  the  Spanish  territory, 

product  of  mineral  springs  at  Lower  Belters,  began  to  rav^e  the  Georgia  settlements.   Gen, 

in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  Germany,  20  m.  N,  Gaines,  who  coromanded  the  nearest  fort,  de- 

from  Wiesbaden.     It  is  but  slightly  saline,  manded  that  they  should  be  given  up,  whi<^ 

containing  in  a  wine  pint  only  29  grwns  of  sohd  the  Indians   refused,     A  skirmish    followed 

salts.    These  are :  chloride  of  sodium  (common  shortly  after,  and  some  Indiana  having  been 

salt),  17  grains;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  S;  oar-  killed,  the  Seminoles  seized  a  boat  on  its  way 

bonate  of  soda,  4 ;  carbonate  of  lime,  3.    The  to  Appalachicola,  and  massa<ied  over  40  men, 

water  is  highly  effervescent,  containing    17  women,  and  children.    Gen,  Jacdtson,  having 

cubic  inches  of  cavbonio  acid  gas  to  the  pint,  been  ordered  to  punish  the  Lidims,  entered 

and  this  serves  to  disguise  the  saline  taste  and  their  country  in  the  early  part  of  1818  with  an 

render  the  water  an  agreeable  beverage. — Wa-  army  of  Georpans  and  Tennesseeans,  and  not 

f«r  impregnated  with  5  to  10  times  its  bulk  of  only  checked  their  depredations,  but  took  sev- 

carbonic  acid  gas  ia  sold  very  generally  in  the  eral  Spanish  strongholds,  which  led  to  ijie  ae- 

Hnited  States  as  a  refreshing  drink  in  die  sum-  quisition  of  Florida  by  the  United  States.    In 

mer,  and  is  called  artificial  Seltzer  water,  car-  1833,  after  the  cession  of  Florida,  the  United 

bonio  acid  water,  mmeral  water,  and  soda  wa-  States  as  a  preventive  against  further  aggres- 

ter.  Thegasderivedfromtheactionof  sulphuric  sionsmadoa  treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Moul- 

acid  upon  pulverized  limestone  passes  under  its  trie  creek,  by  which  they  agreed  to  relinquish 

own  pressure  from  the  confined  vessel  called  the  portion  they  occupied  and  retire  to  the  in- 
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to  15  miles  distance  from  the  coast.  In  1832,  in  Florida,  which  he  hold  until  1840.  His  pol- 
after  several  yeai's  of  increasing  tronble,  an-  icy  was  to  enforce  praoticflily  the  terms  of  the 
other  treaty,  known  as  that  of  Payne's  Land-  treaty,  and  as  fast  aa  prisoners  were  taken  they 
ing,  was  made,  by  which  they  hound  them-  were  shipped  to  their  new  homes.  These 
selves  to  remove  withm  3  years  from  Florida  funomited  with  voluntary  emigrations  to  1,900 
to  the  country  W.  of  the  Missi^ppi  allotted  to  up  to  1839.  This,  with  their  losses  in  the  in- 
the  Creeks,  in  consideration  of  which  the  gov-  numerable  conflicts,  which  were  prolonged  for 
ernment  agreed  to  give  each  of  the  tribe  a  blau-  several  years,  at  last  BO  reduced  them  that  in 
tet  and  frock,  and  to  pay  them  after  their  ar-  1843,  their  number  being  estimated  at  301,  of 
rival  $1S,400.  This  treaty  was  Tery  much  whom  only  139  were  warriors,  and  these  hav- 
againat  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  they  en-  ing  taken  refuge  where  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ergetically  opposed  it,  tilling  two  successive  ble  to  reach  them,  hostilities  were  suspended 
chiefs  who  gave  it  their  support.  Among  and  after  having  lasted  7  years,  at  an  expense  to 
at  the  head  of  the  resistants  was  Osceola  (see  the  government  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  alosa 
OsoKOLi),  who  at  a  council  called  and  address-  of  1,466  lives.  A  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
ed by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  U,  S.  agent,  in  pri-  mainder  were  by  various  devices  taken  priaon- 
vate  session  of  the  Indians,  eloquently  and  ers  and  sent  west  within  the  next  few  years, 
auooessfnlly  harangued  them  agdnst  complying  and  those  who  were  left  soon  became  too  weak 
with  his  demands,  and  the  council  dissolved  to  give  farther  trouble.  Though  the  Seminoles 
■without  making  the  least  concession.  A  sub-  took  the  most  prominent  part  during  the  war, 
sequent  attempt  of  the  agent,  somewhat  more  they  were  aided  and  sustained  hy  a  number  of 
encouraging,  was  frustrated  hy  the  chief,  who  other  tribes,  among  which  were  the  Oreeka, 
in  addition  to  his  views  of  policy  was  actuated  Tallahassees,  Micksasaukies,  Fchces,  andHitch- 
by  the  most  deatlly  hatred  against  Thompson  ities,  who  composed  at  the  close  of  the  war 
for  a  personal  wrong.  The  Indians  now  com-  about  two  thirds  of  tlie  whole  number, 
menced  a  predatory  warfare,  ravaging  the  set-  8EMIEAMIS,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who  re^- 
tlements  of  the  wliites,  and  retreating  to  their  ed  about  20O0  B,  0.,  or  according  to  others 
inaccessible  swamps  as  occasion  required.  This  about  1250  B.  C,  end  whose  history,  as  it  has 
was  continued  for  several  years  without  any  been  handed  down,  is  a  collection  of  fibles. 
adequate  attempt  to  subdue  them.  On  Dec.  According  to  an  account  borrowed  by  Dio- 
28, 1835,  a  detachment  of  llOmen  imderM^or  dorus  from  Ctesias,  Semirarais  was  the  daugh- 
Dade  was  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  every  ter  of  the  fish  goddess  Derceto  of  Asealon, 
one  of  them  killed  except  a  few  privates.  On  became  the  wife  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  generals 
the  same  day  Osceola  killed  Mr.  Thompson  at  and  friends  of  Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  and  ac- 
Fort  King.  He  then  took  command  of  the  In-  companied  her  husband  in  the  expedition 
dian  forces,  and  encountered  Gen.  Clinch  on  against  Baotra,  The  siege  of  that  place  had 
the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee,  but  was  com-  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  without  mnch  pras- 

8 ailed  to  retire.  Gen,  Gaines  now  left  New  pect  of  success,  when  Semirarais  planned  a 
irieans  with  about  1,000  troops  for  the  scene  method  of  taking  the  city  bj"  carrying  the  oita- 
of  war.  On  Feb.  37,  1836,  he  reached  the  del,  and  led  the  assault  in  person.  Ninus, 
"Withlacoochee,  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  attracted  hy  her  beauty  and  courage,  made  her 
Indians,  who  on  that  and  the  following  day  his  wife,  on  account  of  which  Onnes  destroyed 
endeavored  to  check  his  advance,  but  ftiling  himself.  By  HinusSemiramishad  ason  named 
retired.  After  a  few  days'  more  skirmishing,  Hinyas,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
the  Indians  having  returned.  Gen.  Gaines  re-  succeeded  to  the  throne.  According  to  another 
linquished  the  command  to  Gen.  Clinch.  This  account,  she  obtained  from  Ninas  the  right  to 
system  of  warfere  was  prolonged  for  some  govern  Asia  for  5  days,  and  during  that  time 
time  with  varying  success.  On  Oct.  23, 1837,  made  use  of  her  power  to  imprison  and  destroy 
Gen.  Jesnp,  who  had  succeeded  Clinch,  tt'each-  him.  In  the  traditionsof  the  Easther  achieve- 
erously  made  Osceola  and  a  party  of  Indians  ments  far  surpassed  those  of  preceding  and  fol- 
under  a  flag  of  truce  prisoners.  Col.  Zachavy  lowing  sovereigns.  She  is  said  to  have  built 
Taylor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Tampa  numerous  cities,  and  to  have  erected  magnifl- 
bay,  left  Port  Gwdner  Dec.  19,  with  about  cent  works  all  over  her  kingdom.  In  Nine- 
600  men,  and  after  a  most  difficult  march  veh  she  built  a  tomb  for  Ninus,  9  stadia  high 
through  swamps  and  dense  hummocks  came  and  10  feet  wide;  she  raised  an  obelisk  130 
upon  the  Indians  under  Sam  Jones  (Abiaca)  feet  high  in  the  diief  road  in  her  dominions, 
and  Alligator  near  Lake  Okechobee.  Here  a  formed  a  lake  to  receive  the  overflow  of  the 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  though  the  Euphrates,  laid  out  a  great  park  near  Mount 
troops  suffered  severely,  the  Indians  were  com-  Bagistan,  and  built  and  adorned  the  city  of 
palled  to  retreat.  Battles  and  skirmishes  were  Babylon.  She  also  carried  on  numerous  wars, 
of  constant  occurrence  and  of  varied  results,  subdued  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia, 
the  Indians  retreating  to  their  fastnesses  after  and  made  war  on  an  Indian  king  named  Stab- 
defeat,  hut  emerging  as  soon  as  opportunity  robates.  At  firet  successful,  she  was  finally 
offered.  In  April,  1838,  Taylor,  brevetted  defeated  and  wounded,  and  according  to  some 
brigadier-general  for  services  at  Okeohobee,  traditions  fell  in  the  battle,  but  according  to 
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others  escaped  to  her  own  country,  and  soon  ■whole,  a  unity;  as  distingnislied  from  aggluti- 
atter  her  return  was  pnt  to  death  by  her  son  nation,  which  leaves  the  root  or  theme  aiwaya 
Nmyaa.  Another  tradition  asserts  that,  after  imohanaed,  and  allows  the  modifying  syllables 
reigning  42  years,  she  gave  up  her  sovereignty  attached  to  it  to  retain  their  distinct  individual 
to  her  SOD,  aad  vanished  irom  earth,  flying  to  form,andtobefeltasftppendages — andnotare- 
heaven  iu  the  form  of  a  dove.  Although  her  semblance  and  historical  connection  of  the  for- 
history  is  unqueationahly  all  or  nearly  all  fab-  mative  processes  themselves.  Terj  striking  and 
iilous,  her  existence  cannot  bo  denied.  She  fundamental  peculiarities  of  form  characterize 
is  believed  from  the  enneiform  inscriptions  to  the  Semitic  tongues,  and  the  historical  transition 
havebeen  the  wife  of  Iva-luah,  the  "Phnl"  of  to  Indo-European  inflection  from  Mongohan 
tlie  Scriptures,  and  was  in  all  probability  a  agglutination,  or  even  from  Chinese  monosylla- 
Babylonian  princess  in  whose  right  her  hns-  bism,  is  easier  to  make  than  troia  Semitic  in- 
band  acquired  the  dominion  over  ttiat  country,  flection. — The  alphabets  in  which  the  Semitic 
SEMITIC  RACE  and  LANGUAGES.  The  dialects  are  written  are  all  of  kindred  ori^n, 
nape  Semitic  js  applied  to  designate  a  family  and  the  Phcenician  represents  most  closely  the 
of  closely  related  peoples,  among  whom  the  primitive  form  of  which  they  are  developments 
Hebrews  and  Arabs  are  the  most  prominent  or  espansions.  Except  the  Ethiopian,  they 
and  historically  important,  occupying  the  conn-  read  from  right,  to  Irft,  and  have  a  syllabic 
try  included  between  the  Taurus  mountains  on  character,  writing  the  vowels  either  not  at  all 
the  north,  the  mountains  of  Media  and  the  Per-  or  only  in  esceptional  eases.  A  eharacteriatic 
sian  gulf  on  the  east,  and  the  Indian  ocean,  of  their  phonetical  system  is  the  number  and 
Red  sea,  and  Mediterranean  on  the  south  and  li-eguency  of  deep  guttural  sounds,  very  difftcult 
west.  They  are  bo  called,  as  possesMng  a  terri-  of  imitation  by  our  organs ;  fiirthe^  a  lingual 
tory  assigned  in  Genesis  to  the  descendants  of  series,  parallel  with  the  dental  t,  a,  s,  z,  and 
Shem,  son  of  Noah,  and  as  being  in  the  greater  pronounced  with  the  upper  snrf^e  instead  of 
part  traced  to  him  as  their  ancestor  in  the  Bible  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  the  general  style  of  nt- 
genealogies.  The  family  is  also  often  styled  the  terance  seems  also  more  full  and  labored  than 
8 jro- Arabian.  Its  determination  is  based  pri-  in  onr  mora  western  languages.  Of  grammat- 
marily  on  the  evidence  of  language,  strongly  ical  peculiarities,  the  first  and  most  notable  ia 
supported,  however,  by  resemblance  of  nationi  the  triliterality  of  the  roots ;  with  very  few  ex- 
character  and  institutions.  It  is  divided  geo-  ceptions,  every  word  b  traceable  to  a  root  con- 
graphically  and  lingnistically  into  3  principal  taining  three  consonants,  which  are  generally 
branches :  the  northern,  or  Aramtean,  includes  persistent  and  unchangeable  in  all  derivative 
in  its  domain  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  cen-  forms,  while  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
tral,  or  Oanaanitic,  is  chiefly  represented  by  vowels  with  which  they  are  uttered  varies  in- 
the  Phcenician  and  the  Hebrew ;  the  southern,  definitely,  and  a  great  part  of  the  system  of  do- 
or Arabian,  covers  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in-  rivation  of  the  Iwiguages  consists  in  the  differ- 
cluding,  beside  the  Arabic,  the  Himyarilic  and  ent  vocalization  of  the  three  radical  oonaonants. 
its  ottflier  in  Africa,  the  Ethiopian  or  Geez.  Thus,  ia  Arabic,  from  the  root  g-P-l,  to  kill,  we 
Whether  the  domain  of  the  Semitic  langnages  have  s"*'^  he  killed ;  qatoM,  they  two  killed; 
should  be  extended  westward  so  as  to  teke  in  jaiuM,  they  killed ;  qutila,  &o.,  he  was  killed, 
the  dialects  of  northern  Africa,  the  Berber  and  &c.;  wfffw^  kill!  j'iii'Z,  kiUing;  sata?,akmmg; 
others,  is  a  mooted  question,  of  which  the  dis-  g&tala,  he  tried  to  kill;  qiW,  trying  to  till; 
cussion  or  settlement  need  not  be  attempted  oj'faZfl,  he  caused  to  till ;  »j((K,  causing  to  kill; 
here;  if  possessing  peculiarly  intimate  relations  ja(/,  murder;  qitl,eaeiDj\  jiifi,  murderous,  &o. 
to  die  Semitic  family,  they  are  yet  not  of  This  form  of  the  roots  is  a  no  less  distinctive 
that  family  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  peculiarity  of  the  Semitic  idioms,  separating 
the  other  langnages  named.  The  mutual  con-  them  from  all  other  known  langnages,  than  is 
nection  of  the  Semitic  idioms  is  very  close ;  the  monosyllabism  of  the  Chinese ;  and  it  ia 
they  are,  aa  it  were,  dialects  of  a  single  tongue,  evenmore  anomalous  than  Oie  latter,  and  hard- 
the  differences  between  them  being  hardly  er  to  account  for  by  the  general  analogies  of 
greater  than  between  the  subdivisions  of  a  sin-  Unguistio  growth ;  it  is  one  of.  the  most  pua- 
gle  branch  of  the  Indo-European,  family — for  zling  problems  presented  to  the  consideration 
instance,  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic.  They  are  of  historical  philology.  Efi'orts  have  been  re- 
generally  classed  by  linguistic  writers  with  the  peatedly  made  to  retrace  the  processes  of  this 
Indo-European  languages,  as  composing  with  Procrustean  development,  and  reduce  the  Se- 
them  the  inflective  division  of  human  speech ;  mitio  roots  to  a  simple  monosyllabic  form ;  but 
but  we  must  beware  of  hastily  drawing  from  they  have  been  only  partially  successful,  Such 
this  false  conoluaions  as  to  tie  genetical  rela-  a  reduction  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  prelimina- 
tionship  of  the  two  families ;  for  the  elassifica-  ry  to  any  comparison  of  the  roots  of  the  8e- 
tion  implies  a  similarity  of  spirit  in  the  result  mitic  with  those  of  the  Indo-European  or  other 
attained  by  the  formative  processes  of  language  families,  in  order  to  show  aa  ultimate  histori- 
— viz. :  inflection,  or  the  interweaving  of  the  cal  connection  between  them.  Each  Semitic 
radical  and  formative  parts  of  each  word,  or  of  verb  has  a  number  of  different  conjugations, 
theme  and  affix,  so  that  they  form  together,  dependent  on  and  expressing  the  degree  or 
both  phonetically  and  to  the  conception,  a  quality  of  the  action,  as  morft  or  less  active,  as 
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tlieir  inTeatigation,  and  the  serious  doubts  felt 
by  many  noted  aeholars  as  to  many  of  the  con- 
ral  and  modal  distinctions,  it  is  far  leas  rich  clnsiona  arrived  at;  if  Semitic,  it  has  a  peculiar 
and  precise ;  it  has  but  two  tenses,  formerly  character,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  dialects 
""  '    "        "■  "  '        '  -■  -  remains  to  be  determined.    "With  tJiia  possible 

exception,  the  earliest  branch  of  the  family  to 
aeqnire  prominence  in  universal  history  was 


J  distinguished,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
and  the  persona,  excepting  the  Ist,  have  both 
a  mascuiiue  and  a  feminine  form.    "" 


called  preterite  and  future,  but  now  n 
erallyperfect  and  imperfect,  wMch.  names  r 

nearly  express  their  distinctive  character  ai  ^         _ 

noting  completed  and  incomplete  action ;  each  the  Oanaauitjo.  The  PhoanicianB,  by  a 
mav,  axicordinK  to  circumstances,  be  either  n^t.  meroial  and  industrial  activity  unsurpassea  m 
ancient  times,  vastly  extended  the  knowledge 
perative.  In  tense  declension,  three  numbers  of  the  earth's  geography  and  valuable  produc- 
'  '  '  '  '  '  "  '  '  tiODS,  sowed  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  learn- 
ing on  remote  coasts,  and  bound  different  races 
together  by  (he  ties  of  mutual  helpfolnees, 
both  substantive  and  adjective,  has  but  a  very  Their  principal  colony,  Cartilage,  long  bore 
scanty  declension ;  it  poasesacs  three  numbers,  sway  over  northern  Africa,  estenaively  spread- 
but  has  hardly  any  distinction  of  cases;  only  ing  there  its  language  and  institutions;  and  it 
the  Arabic  has  separate  forms  for  nominative,  disputed  for  a  time  with  the  growing  power 
genitive,  and  accusative,  or  for  nominative  and  of  Rome  the  empire  of  the  world.  Neither 
accuaative.  AH  words  are  eitlier  masculine  or  Phcenicia  nor  Carthage  has  left  a  literature; 
feminine.  The  personal  pronouna,  beside  tlieir  the  language  of  the  former  is  known  solely 
full  forms,  have  briefer  auffii  forms,  which  are'  from.  medi&  and  inacriptiona  chiefly  found  on 
attached  to  the  governing  word,  whether  verb,  the  sites  of  her  various  colonies.  Only  within 
noun,  or  particle.  The  syntax  is  of  the  plain-  a  few  years  has  been  discovered  in  the  mother 
est  and  baldest  character;  a  compound  sen-  country,  at  Sidon,  a  monmnent  outweighing 
teuce  or  period,  with  members  duly  aubordina-  them  all  in  estent  and  value,  the  inscription 
ted  and  interwoven  by  varied  connectives,  is  a  on  tiie  coffin  of  King  Eshmunezer,  now  in  the 
thing  unknown ;  the  style  admits  only  of  a  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris ;  it  is  about 
simple  ranging  one  after  another  of  coordinate  equal  in  estent  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
clauses,  tied  together  by  the  conjunclaon  and.  or  the  104th  Psalm,  and  dates  from  the  5th  or 
There  ia  no  such  thing  as  the  formation  of  com-  6th  century  B.  C. ;  its  idiom  is  almost  purely 
pound  words, — ^A  general  literal  and  physical  Hebrew,  The  Punic  dialect,  although  it  is 
character  belongs  to  the  Semitic  tongues ;  they  suppoaed  by  some  not  to  have  become  estmct 
depict  sensible  external  attributes  and  actions,  in  northern  Africa  until  after  the  Mohammedan 
and  have  in  a  vastly  less  degree  than  the  Indo-  invasion,  ia  known  to  us  only  bj  a  mutilated 
European  idioms  developed  out  of  these  a  Ian-  passage  in  a  Carthaginian  play  of  Plautua  and 
guage  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  world;  by  a  few  epigi'aphical  monuments.  Ofthenon- 
their  expressions  for  metaphysical  relations  do  derM  literature  originated  during  the  penod 
BOt  lose  the  character  of  bold  metigihors,  of  Phcsnician  commercial  and  colonial  activity 
Hence,  while  piotnreaque  and  vivid,  and  capa-  by  the  other  tribe  of  the  Canaanitio  branch, 
hie  of  great  force  and  dignity  in  description  theEebrews — a  race  comparatively  insignificant 
and  injunction,  they  are  but  ill  suited  to  con-  in  political  history — we  do  not  need  to  speak ; 
tinned  and  close  argumentation,  abstract  rea-  the  Hebrew  Bible  has  been  made  by  Ohristian- 
soning,  and  philosophical  investigation.  With  ity  a  household  book  among  all  &e  races  of 
this  character  of  the  languages  agi'ees  that  of  civilized  man.  The  estinction  by  Greece  and 
the  literatures  of  the  race,  which  are  somewhat  Rome  of  the  power  and  independence  of  Phce- 
monotonoua  and  in  important  respects  defac-  nida,  and  the  dispersion  and  exile  of  the  He- 
tive.  Science  and  philosophy  are  almost  want-  brews,  only  very  imperfectly  retrieved  by  the 
ing  in  them ;  of  imaginative  fiction  there  is  later  restoration  of  a  part  of  them,  caused  the 
n^  to  none;  aud  poetry  is  didactic  and  lyric  decay  of  this  whole  branch  of  the  famCy  some 
only,  never  rising  into  the  spheres  of  the  dra-  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  even  their 
matic  and  the  epic. — The  historical  importanc«  languages  were  crowded  out  and  replaced  by 
of  the  Semitic  race  begins  perhaps  with  the  Aramaic  dialects ;  and  for  more  than  1,000 
Aramiean  branch,  in  the  Mesopotamian  em-  years,  till  the  rise  of  Mohamniedanism,  the  Ar- 
pires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  although  it  is  amtean  was  the  principal  branch,  and  its  Ian- 
yet  matter  of  question  how  far  those  were  guages  almost  the  sole  organs  of  Semitic 
properly  Semitic  empires,  and  not  rather  of  thought.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
another  race,  founded  among  and  over  a  popu-  Judaism  took  refuge  in  Babylonia  and  Arabia; 
lation  in  great  part  Semitic.  The  study  of  the  Syria,  converted  to  Christianity,  was  active  in 
cuneiform  inscriptions  has  not  yet  reached  a  spreading  it  throngh  central  Asia,  even  to 
point  at  which  we  can  tell  what  results  it  will  China,  and  an  extonave  Syriac  liter^re  grew 
yield  for  the  early  history  of  the  Semites.  Nor  up,  founded  however  on  Greek  influence,  and 
has  it  been  thought  necessary  to  take  any  ac-  reflecting  European  Christianity,  and  so  only 
count  above  of  the  Semitic  dialect  alleged  to  be  partially  Semitic  in  character.  It  ia  asserted 
represented  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  second  of  late  that  important  remains  of  an  ancient 
olasa,  considering  the  Ettil  unflnished  state  of  Nabathfean  or  Babylonian  literature  still  exist 
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in  Arabic  traiiBlations ;  but  its  principal  wort,  religion,and  the  reassertion  of  which  made  the 
the  "Boole  of  Habathtean.  Agriculture,"  long  power  also  of  Mohammedanism.  Itmnstbepro- 
looked  for  with  much  interest  by  the  learned,  noiitioed,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  the  other 
andofwhioh  the  Bpeedy  publication  is  prom-  principal  white  race,  to  which  it  has  now  every- 
ised  hy  Ohwolson,  seems  likely  to  turn  out,  where  yielded  the  leadership  of  mankind, 
at  least  in  great  part,  a  modem  fabrication.  BEMLEE,  Johann  Salomo,  a  Gfennan  theo- 
The  rerival  of  Semitic  power  and  influence  by  logian,  and  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  lie 
the  Arabs,  uadertheinspiration  of  Mohammed-  rationalistic  school  (see  Gbeman  Thbologt), 
anism,  in  the  7th  centm'y,  opened  a  new  era  ia  bom  in  Saalfeld,  Deo.  18, 1725,  died  March  14, 
the  history  of  the  race,  transferring  its  leader-  179!.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  professor  at 
ship  to  a  branch  Iiitherto  insignifleant,  and  the  gymnasium  of  Cobnrg  and  editor  of  the 
giving  it  a  combined  poEtical  and  literary  im-  Gohwger  Zdtung,  in  1751  professor  of  theology 
portance  which  it  had  never  before  enjoyed,  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  in  1757  director 
Gathering  in  to  themselTCS  the  forcea  of  all  the  of  the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  city. 
Semitic  tribes,  and  also  of  other  conquered  peo-  He  was  a  prolific  writer  in  several  departments 
pies  of  different  lineage,  the  Arabs  were  for  a  of  theology.  In  his  esegetieal  writings  he 
timenot  only  the  most  active  proselytizers,  but  urged  the  difference  between  the  canonicity 
the  most  formidable  military  power,  and  the  and  the  inspiration  of  a  biblical  book,  main- 
foremost  representatives  of  art  and  science,  taining  that  the  latter  could  not  possibly  he 
throughout  the  world.  This  part  of  Semitic  determined  by  its  receplion  into  a  volume 
history,  however,  is  sufSciently  treated  in  the  merely  destined  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  but 
articles  Aeabia  and  Mohammedasism.  With  only  by  intrinsic  evidence  of  truth.  He  rejeot- 
the  decline  of  Mohammedanism  came  the  deca-  ed  therefore  a  number  of  the  hooks  of  the  Old 
dence  of  Semitism  as  a  living  power  iahbtory,  Testament,  and  the  Apocalypse  in  the  New 
although  half  the  world  still  owns  the  away  of  Testament,  as  not  inspired.  He  was  the  first 
Semitic  ideas  and  institutions,  especially  in  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  "accommodation," 
matters  concerning  religion.  Arab  authority  according  to  which  Jesus  and  his  disciples  ac- 
is  again  limited  within  tlie  boundaries  of  the  commodated  themselves  to  t!ie  prevailing  Jew- 
Arabian  desert ;  hut  Arabic  is  stOl  everywhere  ish  notions;  and  he  taught  that  the  nation- 
the  sacred  dialect  of  Mohammedanism ;  it  is  al,  local,  and  temporal  peculiarities  in  their 
vernacular  in  Egypt  and  partsofN.  Africa,  and  language  must  be  well  distinguished  from  the 
all  the  languages  fromthemonthoftheGanges  general  truths,  as  whicli  he  recognized  only 
on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Africa  and  those  that  have  a  direct  and  immediate  hearing 
Spain  on  the  west  confess  its  influence  by  the  on  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  men.  In  his 
greater  or  less  infusion  which  they  have  re-  works  on  systematic  theology  he  declared  only 
ceived  from  its  vocabulary.  The  Hebrew  those  doctrines  of  Ohristianity  essential  which 
maintains  only  an  artificial  esistenee  among  the  elucidate  the  nature  of  God  and  the  essential 
scanty  Jewish  communities  scattered  through  relation  of  man  to  him,  regarding  all  the  rest, 
the  world,  but  its  ancient  literature  b  "  the  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Tnnity,  of  the 
Baok"  par  exeelUnee  of  the  leading  ciyiliaed  atonement  of  Ohrist,  &o.,  as  ever  changing  re- 
races.  The  domains  of  the  Aramtean  branch  ligious  representations  withotit  obligatoi-y  char- 
have  been  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Arabic,  acter.  The  most  important  among  his  follow- 
and  of  its  languages  there  remain  only  the  dia-  ers  and  pupils  was  Gfriesbach. 
leets  of  a  few  tribes  near  Damascus,  and  the  BEMLIN  (Slav.  Zemvn;  Hnn.  Ziimny),  a 
modern  Syriao  of  the  Nestorian  and  Ohaldeaa  fortified  town  of  the  Austrian  Military  Fron- 
Chriatians  in  Koordistan  and  upon  the  borders  tier,  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the 
of  Persia.  Abyssinia  still  employs  the  Geez  Danube,  3  m.  N,  TT.  from  Belgrade  in  Servia, 
and  the  kindred  Amharic  as  literary  dialects,  which  is  situated  at  the  opposite  nook  formed 
and  its  spoken  languages  are  in  part  descended  by  the  junoUon  of  the  two  rivers ;  pop.  about 
from  Semitic  originals.  The  Maltese  is  a  mis-  10,000,  consisting  mostly  oi  Slavonians,  Serbs, 
ture  of  Arabic  and  Itdian,  the  former  predomi-  Germans,  mid  Jews.  It  is  the  priudpal  entre- 
nating  and  constituting  its  groundwork. — To  pot  of  the  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  race  it  is  has  some  manufectures,  a  theatre,  several 
necessary  to  add  but  a  word  respecting  its  churches  and  schools,  and  a  quarantine  estab- 
character,  already  illustrated  in  part  upon  the  lishmenfc.  During  the  Hungarian  and  Aus- 
side  of  language  and  of  history.  Subjectivity,  strian  wars  with  the  Turks  its  situation  often 
egotism,  intense  feeling  and  pasMon,  unreason-  made  it  a  place  of  great  strategic  importance, 
ing  and  intuitive  penetration,  are  its  distinctive  SEMMEEING,  or  Sommkeinb,  a  branch  of 
traits.  It  lacks  tlie  richness  and  variety,  and  the  Norio  chain  of  Alps,  between  Austria 
capacity  of  many-sided  and  Indefinitely  pro-  proper  and  Styria,  4,416  feet  high,  famishing 
grossive  eultivalJon,  which  belong  to  the  Indo-  the  principal  passage  between  I^wer  Austria 
European  race.  It  has  httle  power  of  oi'gani-  and  the  more  sonliem  provinces  of  the  Aas- 
zation ;  its  civil  and  political  life  is  simple ;  it  trian  empire.  In  the  14th  century  a  duke  of 
has  governed  the  world  not  so  much  by  insti-  Styria  founded  a  hospital  for  traveHera  on  the 
tutions  as  by  ideas,  and  mainly  by  the  idea  of  Styrian  side  of  the  pass.  A  post  and  carriaira 
monotheism,  the  central  feature  of  the  Hebrew  road  over  the  monntain  was  Completed  by  the 
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emperor  Charles  YI,  ia  1T28.  It  rises,  partly  single  tribe,  the  Bamneoaes,  wasdivided.  When 
by  zigzags,  to  a  height  of  3,390  feet  above  the  the  Sabines  or  Titienseswere  incorporated  with 
sea,  and  has  oq  its  Buramit  level  a  stone  monu-  the  Eanmensea  as  a  second  tribe,  an  equal  aum- 
ment  'with  tie  inscription :  Aditus  ad  Maria  ber  of  senators  was  added ;  and  npon  the  ad- 
Adriatici  Zitora.  A  new  highway,  longer,  but  mission  of  the  third  tribe,  the  Luoerenses,  in 
inorepracticable,wascompletedml840.  Arail-  the  reign  of  Tai-qninius  Priacua  (according  to 
way  over  the  Semmering,  projected  and  under-  the  opinion  of  recent  critics),  the  nmnber  was 
taken  by  a  private  company,  was  esecnted  for  increased  to  800.  The  new  senators  were  how- 
tbe  Anstrian  government  by  the  engineerOarlo  ever  distinguished  from  those  of  the  two  earlier 
Ohega  between  1848  and  1854.  It  extendsSS  tribes  (who  were  called  pat^es  majoraia  gea- 
m.  from  Qloggnitz,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  tium)  by  the  title  of  patrea  minorwm  gentiwm. 
pass,  1,878  feet  above  the  sea,  to  Murzzuachlag,  The  number  was  diminished  considerably  dnr- 
at  tlie  8.  extremity,  3,181  feet  above  the  sea,  ing  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  bnt  at  the 
It  rises  from  Gloggnitz,  passing  several  pretty  formation  of  the  repnblio  was  recruited  to  the 
villas,  crossing  the  Scbwarzer  on  a  curved  via-  established  standard  from  the  principal  pie- 
duct  of  IS  arches,  and  sweeping  along  the  beians  of  the  equestrian  order,  who  were 
shonlders  of  the  hills  through  a  series  of  mag-  thence  called  conseripti,  and  it  was  thereafter 
nifloent  engineering  works,  till  it  attains  a  customary  to  address  the  whole  senate  as  pa- 
height  of  2,898  feet  above  the  sea,  when  any  trei  eomeripti,  that  is,  yaires  et  comeHpti.  The 
faruier  ascent  is  avoided  by  a  tunnel  through  number  remained  unchanged,  notwithatondine 
the  mountain,  4,600  feet  long.  The  works  on  attempts  at  alteration  by  Oaius  Graoohns  and 
the  southern  slope  we  less  remarkable.  Al-  the  tribune  Livius  Drusns,  until  the  time  of 
together  the  railway  has  about  2  m.  of  tnnnel-  Sylla,  when  it  was  increased  to  600  by  the  ad- 
ling.  Qnick  trains  run  from' Gloggnitz  to  ditionof  300ej«*f«.  Julins  Cfesar created  sev- 
Marzzuschlag  in  1  honr  and  50  minntes.  eral  hundred  new  senators,  and  during  the  sec- 

8EMPLE,  EoBEKT   Batlou,  an  American  ond  triumvirate  the  number  exceeded  1,000. 

clergyman,   born   at  Bose  Mount,   King   and  Augustus  rednced   it   to   60O.     The   senators 

Qneenco.,  Va.,Jan.20, 1709,diedatrrederic3-  held  office  for  life,^d  were  originally  men 

burg,  Va.,  Dec,  35, 1881.    At  the  age  of  about  of  advanced  age;   but  under  Augustus  they 

18  ho  commenced  the  study  of  law,  which  he  were  admitted  as  members  in  their  26th  year, 

abandoned  for  theology,  and  in  1790  became  which  thenceforth  became  the  atas  genatoria, 

pasttir  of  the  Bruiugton  Baptist  church.    He  They  were  elected  during  the  kingly  period 

divided  bis  time  between  preaching,  teaching,  by  the  decurvB,  under  the  republic  by  the  con- 

and  the  management  of  a  farm  or  plantation ;  snls  and  consular  tribunes,  and  after  the  estab- 

and  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  educational  lishment  of  the  censorship  by  the  censors  ex- 

and  missionary  operations  of  his  denomination,  clusively.    The  persons  eligible  to  fill  vacancies 

and  also  in  the  colonization  society.    In  183T  were  those  who  had  been  quaestors  or  curule 

he  became  thefinancialagent  of  the  Columbian  magistrates,  and  the  latter  held  seats  ex  officio, 

college,  retaining  his  pastorate.    From  1920  he  and  were  entitled  to  speak  but  not  to  vote, 

had  been  the  president  of  the  Baptist  triennial  The  plebeians  as  an  order  were  never  eligi- 

convention.    As  early  as  1805  he  was  offered  ble,  but  after  the  guteatorship  and  cumie  ma- 

the  presidency  of  Transylvania  university,  bnt  ^stracies  were  opened  to  them,  they  of  couraQ 

declined  it.    The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  frequently  attained  to   the  aenatorial  dignity, 

on  him  by  Brown  university  and  "William  and  Hence  the  senate,  originally  a  purely  aristo- 

Maiy  collie,  but  from  conscientious  scruples  he  cratic  body,  became  gradually  the  real  repre- 

deelined  the  honor  in  both  casea.  He  published  sentative  of  the  people.    Ko  property  quahfi- 

a  catechism  for  children,  which  passed  through  cation  seems  to  have  been  required  previons  to 

numerous  editions ;  a  "  History  of  Virginia  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  established  a  senato- 

Baptists,"  with  several  biographical  notices  ap-  rial  census,  which  was  increased  from  400.000 

pended  (1810);   a  "Memoir  of  Elder   Strau-  sesterces  to  1,300,000;  and  any  senator  falling 

ghan;"  "Letters  to  Alexander  Campbell;"  and  short  of  this  amount  was  obliged  to  withdraw 

'some  minor  works.  from  office.    Senators  were  forbidden  to  en- 

SEHAC,  Jean  Baptiste,  aEreneh  physician,  gage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  no  one  was 

bom  near  Lombez,  Gaacony,  in  1693,  died  in  eligible  tooffice  whose  parents  were  not  of  free 

Paris,  Dec.  20, 1770.    In  1753  he  was  appoint-  birth ;  but  from  both  these  requirements  there 

ed  first  physician  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  he  appear  to  have  been  frequent  deviations.    The 

wassubscquentlymadeaoouncillor  of  state  ant,  senate  met  on  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of 

superintendent  general  of  the  mineral  waters  each  month  during  the  republic,  and  under 

of  the  kingdom.  His  principal  work  is  a  TVaite  Augustus  on  the  kalends  and  ides  only ;  but 

de  la  elrucPmv  du  ecmr  (3  vols.  4to.,  1749>.  extraordinary  meetings  could  be  convoked  on 

SENATE  (Lat.  aenaiui,  an  assembly  of  el-  any  day  not  a  dies  eamitialU  or  a  dia  ater,  by 

ders)f  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  Eoman  a  variety  of  magistrates,  who  on  such  occasions 

people.    It  was  composed  originally  of  lOO  exercised  the  privilege  of  presiding.    At  regu- 

members,  each  representing  one  of  the  decurim  lar  meetings  under  the  empire  one  of  the  con- 

into  which  the^i5)«^K».ffii>ma!twfl,  or  body  of  the  suls,  or  the  emperor  if  a  consul,  generally  pre- 

Eomaa  citizens,  when  it  comprehended  bnt  a  sided;  and  the  number  of  senators  constituting 
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a  quorum  seems  to  have  varied  from  about  70  sary  into  that  instrument,  and  to  elect  tlie  con- 
to  400.  Tte  title  of  princepa  senatas,  which  Buls,  tribunes,  and  members  of  the  legislature 
was  originally  associated  with  that  of  cwsfds  from  lists  prepared  by  the  departments.  It 
wrbU,  and  conferred  the  power  of  convoking  soon  became  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
and  presiding  over  the  senate,  became  after  the  consul,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
overthrow  of  the  republic  a  purely  honorary  pire  waa  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  state 
one,  and  was  usually  borne  by  the  emperors,  council.  It  was  replaced  by  the  chamber  of 
After  the  time  of  Julius  Otesar  the  proceed-  peers  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  hut 
ings  were  regularly  recorded  by  scribes  ap-  was  revived  by  Wapoleon  III.  in  18B2. — Th» 
pointed  for  the  purpose.  The  powere  of  the  Hanseatio  towns  are  governed  by  senates,  and 
senate  daring  the  republic  comprehended  the  similar  bodies,  having  legislative  functions  of 
general  care  of  the  public  welfai'e,  the  super-  various  degrees  of  importance,  are  recognized 
intendenoe  of  all  matters  of  reli^on,  the  man-  by  the  constitutions  of  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
agement  of  all  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  some  other  European  governmenta.  The  Eus- 
the  disposition  of  the  finances  requisite  for  sian  senate  is  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal 
these  purposes.  Its  enactments,  called  aenatus  of  the  empire,  and  its  decrees,  when  not  vetoed 
eorwilta,  and  which  were  passed  by  a  minority  by  the  emperor,  have  the  force  of  laws.  In 
of  votes,  under  Augustas  and  his  successors  many  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Ger- 
took  the  place  of  the  Ugea  enacted  by  the  comi-  many,  the  affairs  of  universities  are  adminis- 
tia  triiuta.  Its  authority  was  considerably  tered  by  academic  senates,  composed  of  the 
impaired  after  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  professors,  and  over  which  the  government 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  re-  exercises  a  control  i>y  means  of  a  royal  oommis- 
puhlie  it  frequently  became,  merely  an  instra-  sion.  The  term  is  there  commonly  applied  to 
meet  in  the  hands  of  Sylla,  0»sai-,  and  other  the  manning  board  of  a  scientific  or  literatj 
ambitions  generals.    The  establishment  of  the  association. 

empire  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  purely  SENECA.  I.  A  centra]  co.  of  Jf.  T.,  bounded 
suboi-dinate  power,  whose  functions  and  very  E.  by  Oayuga  late  and  Seneca  river,  and  W. 
existence  were  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  chiefly  by  Seneca  lake,  and  drained  by  the  Sen- 
emperor.  As  a  high  court  of  justice,  however,  eca  and  Clyde  rivers;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
it  still  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  im-  in  1860,  28,139.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  the 
portance,  and  admission  into  its  ranks,  which  soil  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions  in 
was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  emperors,  1865  were  163,108  bushels  of  wheat,  556,238  of 
in  virtue  of  thoii-  assumption  of  the  censorship,  oats,  337,993  of  Indian  corn,  104,856  of  barley, 
waa  coveted  by  men  of  wealth  and  rank  down  73,5M  of  potatoes,  175,278  of  apples,  705,574 
to  a  late  period.  A  second  senate  was  estab-  lbs.  of  butter,  629,811  of  flax,  150,946  of  wool, 
llshed  by  Oonstantine  at  Byzantium,  upon  and  20,879  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  news- 
whioh  Julian  conferred  powers  similar  to  those  paper  offices,  48  churches,  98  schools,  5  fur- 
possessed  by  the  Eoman  senate.  The  latter  naces,  15  grist  mills,  and  IB  saw  mills.  The 
body  continued  in  existence  until  the  Gothic  New  York  central  railroad,  the  Erie  canal,  and 
conquest  of  Italy  in  the  6th  century,  and  seems  the  Oayuga  and  Seneca  canal  traverse  the 
to  have  been  tiie  last  depository  of  what  re-  county.  Shire  towns,  Ovid  and  Waterloo.  II. 
mained  of  the  old  national  spirit. — The  affairs  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Sandusky  river 
of  the  Italian  cities  and  provinoial  towns  of  the  and  Honey  and  Green  creeks;  area,  640  so.  m. ; 
Eoman  empire  were  administered  by  bodies  pop,  in  1860,  30,869.  The  surface  is  almost 
called  senates,  whose  functions  were  generally  level,  well  timbered,  and  veryproducHve.  The 
of  a  civic  character ;  and  the  term  is  frequently  productions  in  1850  were  474,737  bushels  of 
employed  in  modern  times  to  designate  the  up-  wheat,  682,879  of  Indian  com,  287,113  of  oats, 
per  house  of  assembly  in  republican  or  limited  202,131  lbs.  of  wool,  and  26,580  tons  of  hay. 
monarchical  governments.  The  senate  of  the  There  were  81  saw  mills,  11  grist  mills,  8  wool- 
United  States  is  composed  of  two  members  for  len  factories,  6  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices, 
each  state  of  the  Union,  who  are  elected  by  the  49  cliurches,  and  6,451  p\ipils  attending  public 
legislatures  of  such  states  and  hold  of&ce  for  sohools.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine 
the  term  of  6  years.  In  addition  to  its  legisla-  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sandns- 
tive  functions,  it  possesses  the  power  of  ratify-  ky,  Dayton,  and  Cincinnati  railroad.  Capital, 
ing  foreign  treaties  and  nominations  to  offtce  Tiffin. 

made  by  the  president,  and  is  the  high  court  SENECA,  Maecus  Anh^^s,  a  Roman  rhet- 

of  impeachment  for  public  functionaries.  Each  orician,  bom  in  Corduba  {Cordova),  Spain, 

state  of  the  Union  has  a  legislative  chamber,  about  61  B.  C,  died  in  Italy  probably  near  the 

which  exercises  functions  of  a  similar  nature,  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    He  appears  to 

thoughdifferingindegree. — The  French  senate,  have  spent  part  of  his  early  life  in  Eome,  but 

called  the  sinat  comervateur,  came  into  exist-  afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and  there  married, 

ence  after  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Erumaire,  He  was  a  rich  member  of  the  equestrian  order, 

and  was  originally  composed  of  80  members  of  was  ^fted  with  a  great  memory,  and  wrotfl 

at  least  40  years  of  age.    Its  chief  functions  several  books,  of  which  only  fragments  remain, 

were  to  prevent  violations  of  the   constitu-  One  of  these,  entitled  CrniVroeernairum),  lAkri 

tion,  to  introduce  snoh  changes  as  wereneces-  X,  consists  of  rhetorical  remarks  on  supposed    , 
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cases.  Another  treatise,  called  SuMoria/rum  vapor  stove,  where  lie  was  soon,  auffoeatcd.  His 
Liber,  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  matter  of  both  wife,  Paulina,  caused  her  own  veins  to  be  open- 
works is  worthless. — Lccius  Assmvs,  a  Eo-  ed,  but  by  order  of  Nero  they  were  tied  up  by 
man  atoio  philosopher,  sou  of  the  preceding,  her  attendants,  and  she  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
born  in  Oorduba  a  few  years  before  the  Ohris-  — Beside  the  two  treatises  ateadj  mentioned, 
tian  era,  died  in  Rome,  A.  D.  65.  He  waaearly  Seneca  wrote  i)«/rffl;  De  Conxolatiom  ad  Mar- 
brought  to  Rome,  applied  himaelf  to  the  study  eimti,  written  to  console  the  daughter  of  A. 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  travelled  in  Greece  Oremntius  Cordus  for  the  loss  of  her  son ;  Be 
and  Egypt,  and  became  a  Enocessful  advocate,  Prmidentia,  a  discnssdon  of  the  question  why 
and  subsequently  qufestor.  Measalina,  the  wife  evils  happen  to  good  men ;  Se  Aninti  Tran- 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  having  accused  him  quilUtate ;  Dt  Cojistantia  Sapientit ;  De  Cle- 
of  adultery  with  Julia  the  emperor's  niece,  he  faentia  ad  Neronetn  C<B»a!rem;  He  Brenifaie 
was  banished  to  Corsica  for  8  years,  during  Tilte  ad  Pamlimnn,  a  treatise  on  the  empltiy- 
which  he  wrote  one  of  his  best  treatises,  the  ment  of  time  and  the  acquisition  of  wisdom 
Comolatio  adRelviam,  a  consolatory  letter  to  as  the  chief  object  of  life ;  Be  Vita  Beata  ad, 
his  mother,  and  the  Comolatio  ad  Polyhium,  QalUonmn,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  Be 
addressed  to  a  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius,  Otio  aut  Secessu  Sapieniit;  Be  Ben^ciU;  124 
In  the  latter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  Z^fotofK^iaci&m.,  eontiuning  moral  maxims 
been  doubted,  he  grossly  flatters  the  emperor,  and  observations ;  Afoeolocyntom,  a.  satire  on 
In  49,  through  the  mfinence  of  Agrippina,  who  the  emperor  Claudius ;  and  QumUmiim  Jfatvr 
after  the  death  of  Messalina  had  married  her  raliwn  IMH  VII.,  a  work  whioli  treats  of 
uncle  Claudius,  Seneca  was  recalled,  and  was  physical  phenomena.  There  were  several  other 
made  praitor.  Subsequently,  with  Afraaius  works  by  Seneca  now  lost.  "He  treated," 
Burrhus,  he  became  tutor  to  the  young  Domi-  says  Quintilian,  "  on  almost  every  sulgect  of 
tius,  afterward  the  emperor  Nero.  After  Clan  study;  for  both  orations  of  his,  and  poems, 
dins  had  been  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Nero  and  epistles,  and  dialogues  are  extant."  Ten 
ascended  the  throne,  and  both  Bnrrhus  and  tragedies  are  attributed  to  him,  although  their 
Seneca  hereupon  placed  themselves  in  opposi-  authenticity  has  sometimes  been  denied :  Se/r- 
tion  to  the  pretensions  of  Agi'ippina.  Arecon-  calei  Fwrem,  Thyeetes,  Thebaic  or  PJumiissa, 
ciliation  was  however  effected,  but  the  repu-  Sippolytm  or  Bhadra,  (Edipva,  Troadm  or 
tation  of  Seneca  has  been  somewhat  injured  Semiba,  Medea,  Agmaemnon,  MereuleB  (EUevs, 
by  the  attack  made  npon  him  in  A.  D.  58  and  Oetatia.  Their  merit  has  been  even  far 
by  Suilins,  one  of  Olandins's  instruments,  who  more  discussed  than  their  authorship ;  they 
charged  him  with  debauching  Jnlia,  acoumnlat-  were  designed  not  for  representation  npon  the 
ing  a  fortune  of  800,000,000  sesterces  by  unjust  stage,  but  for  reading.  The  character  and  the 
means,  and  deapoUing  It^ly  and  the  provinces,  works  of  Seneca  have  alike  been  made  the 
Not  long  afterward  Nero  put  his  mother  to  subject  of  much  controversy  among  critics, 
death  in  consequence  of  her  opposition  to  Pop-  some  praising  him  extravagantly,  and  others 
pfea;  and  if  Seneca  had  no  hand  in  instigating  censnnng  him  in  the  same  proportion.  He  was 
the  deed,  he  certainly  consented  to  it.  Nero,  no  believer  in  the  superstitions  of  his  country, 
tormented  by  his  conscience,  fled  to  Naples,  and  and  has  been  called  by  some  an  atheist ;  but 
from  that  place  sent  to  the  senate  a  letter  writ-  his  religion  appears  to  have  been  pure  deism, 
ten  by  Seneca,  in  which  he  chai'ged  Agrippina  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  asserted  that  he 
with  a  conspiracy  against  himself,  and  with  was  a  Christian,  and  was  acquainted  with  St. 
having  committed  suicide  in  consequence  of  its  Paul ;  and  14  spurious  letters  purporting  to  be 
failure.  In  63  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca,  con-  written  by  him  to  that  apostle  were  printed 
scions  that  the  emperor  was  growing  tired  of  in  the  old  editions  of  his  works.  The  editio 
him  and  coveted  his  wealth,  offered  to  snr-  pnncgisof  Seneoais  thatof  Naplea(foI.,  14T5), 
i-ender  his  property,  and  retire  on  a  small  com-  Since  that  time  there  have  been  numerous  edi- 
petency.  This  the  emperor  refused,  and  from  tions,  of  which  that  of  Sohi-oder  (4to,,  Delft, 
this  period,  says  Tacitus,  Seneca  "  kept  no  more  1728),  the  Bipont  edition  (Strasboni^  1809), 
leveea,  declined  the  r^sual  civilities  which  had  and  that  of  F.  H,  Bothe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic, 
been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pretence  of  indis-  1819)  are  valuable.  There  have  been  several 
position  avoided  appearing  in  public."  At  this  ti'anslations  into  English, 
time  Nero  is'reported  to  have  made  an  effort  SENECA  INDIAlJS,  a  once  powerful  tribe 
to  poison  him.  Not  long  afterward  he  was  belonging  to  the  Iroquois  or  Six  Nations,  and 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  foi-merly  occupying  w.  New  York  and  a  por- 
and  ordered  to  commit  suicide.  Without  show-  tionof  N.  W.  Pennsylvania.  Their  most  famous 
ii^  any  signs  of  alarm,  Seneca  had  the  veins  of  chief  was  Sagoyewatha  or  Red  Jacket,  They 
his  anns  opened ;  but  on  account  of  his  age  now  occupy,  with  otlier  New  York  Indians,  a 
and  the  extreme  meagreness  of  his  body,  (he  large  reservation  in  Kansas, 
blood  flowed  slowly,  and  the  veins  in  his  legs  SENECA  LAKE,  a  long,  narrow  sheet  of 
were  also  opened.  As  even  this  did  not  mndi  water,  lying  nearly  N,  and  S.  in  the  V.  part  of 
relieve  his  pain,  a  dose  of  hemlock  was  given  New  York,  betweenSeneoaco.ontheN.  andE., 
without  producing  any  efiect.  He  was  at  last  Schuyler  co.  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  "W.,  and  Yates 
placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  then  taken  into  a  and  Ontario  cos.  on  the  W.    It  is  about  BY  m. 
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long  by  2  to  4  m.  liroad,  has  an  elevation  of  above  its  anmmer  level,  tlie  naYigation  is  es- 

441  feet  above  the  Atlantic,  and  about  210  ceedinglj  tedioua.    In  the  month  of  August  it 

foot  ahove  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  surrounded  by  attains  its  highest  level,  and  about  the  hegin- 

beautiful  scenery.    It  flows  into  Lake  Ontario  ning  of  December  it  has  fallen  within  its  bed. 

through  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers,  and  is  Along  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  inunda- 

connected  by  canals  with  the  Erie  canal,  with  tioas  are  more  extensive  than  toward  the  source, 

Crooked  lake  near  its  W.  border,  and  with  the  where  the  banks  are  high. 

Ohemiingriver,  ItisBSOfeetdeep.andwasnev-  SEHEG-AL,  a  Erench  colony  on   the  "W. 

er  known  to  be  frozen  over  till  March  23, 1856.  eoaat  of  Africa,  consisting  of  several  forts  along 

It  is  navigated  by  steamboats  ranning  from  Tal-  the  whole  course  of  the  Senegal  and  Faleme 

kins  at  the  S,  to  Geneva  at  the  B".  estremitj^.  rivers,  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis  at  the 

S5^TE0A  OIL.    See  Pbtkolbum,  vol.  xiii.  p.  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and   Allreda  at  the 

207.  mouth  of  the  Gambia;  pop.  in  1858,  85,000. 

SEKEFELDEE,  Alots,  the  inventor  of  hth-  The  French,  have  been  gradually  extending 
Of^raphy,  born  in  Prague  in  1771,  died  in  their  power  in  this  region  for  several  years 
Munich,  Feb.  28,  1834.  The  son  of  an  actor,  post,  and  subduing  the  suiTonnding  tribes, 
with  whom  he  came  to  Munich  when  a  chUd,  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  gold,  ivory,  was,  gums, 
he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Ingolstadt  to  ground  nuts,  oleaginous  gi'ains,  mUlet,  cattle, 
study  law;  baton  thedeathofhisfatherpoverty  cotton,  and  indigo,  and  the  aggregate  annual 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  university,  and  he  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  from  $2,000,000 
tried  unsuocessf  ully  to  be  an  actor  and  dramatist,  to  $2,500,000,  the  commerce  being  almost  excln- 
Having  learned  something  of  printing,  but  not  sively  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  The  estab- 
having  the  means  to  purchase  materials  to  print  lishment  is  under  a  colonial  governor,  and  has 
his  works,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  inventing  a  5  companies  of  native  sharpshootera,  a  marine 
process  of  his  own.  He  made  a  variety  of  ex-  battery,  a  detaehment  of  sappers,  and  a  squad- 
periments,  and  was  finally  led  by  accident  to  roa  of  French  and  native  spahis,  beside  a  body 
his  great  discovery.  (See  LiTnooEiPur.)  His  of  militia  and  13  vessels  of  war. 
first  prints,  some  pieces  of  music,  were  highly  SEHEGAMBIA,  a  region  of  West  Africa, 
praised  by  the  elector,  to  whom  they  were  es-  bounded  H",  by  the  Sahara,  E.  by  Soodan,  8. 
hibited.  Snliaequently  he  made  important  im-  by  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  and  W,  by  the 
provements,  contrived  a  press,  procured  a  pat-  Atlantic,  ostonding  from  lat  8°  to  17°  N,, 
ent,  and  set  np  an  establishment,  which  he  and  from  long.  6°  to  17^  30'  "W. ;  area,  about 
carried  on  for  some  time  successfully.  In  1809  380,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  9,000,000. 
he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  royal  litho-  The  French  have  establishments  on  the  river 
gi-aphing  establishment.  In  1819  he  published  Senegal,  the  English  on  the  Gambia,  and  the 
the  "Elements  of  Lithography,"  a  curiously  Portugnese  on  the  Rio  Grande.  These  Euro- 
illustrated  work,  which  was  translated  into  pean  settlements  m  Senegambia  are  entirely  of 
English  and  French.  a  commercial  natnre,  and  the  whites  have  ac- 

SENEGAL,  a  river  of  "W.  Africa,  the  prin-  quired  no  property  in  the  land.     The  chief 

cipal  branch  of  which  rises  in  lat.  10°  61'  N.,  native  territories  are  the  kingdoms  of  Kayor, 

long.  8°  20'  W.    Itflows  first  nearly  N.  W.,  and  Baol,  Sin,  Barra,  Salum,  Yanimaroo,  Katoba, 

afterward  describing  a  long  curve  acquires  a  Wool),  Walo,  Burba,  Jaloof,  Footatoro,  Bon- 

8.  W.  direction,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  by  doo,  K^aaga,  Bambook,  Pooladoo,  Konkodoo, 

two  mouths,  which  lie  respectively  in  lat.  16°  Satadoo,  Dentjlla,  ITeola,  Tenda,  Foota  Jalloo, 

50'  and  16°  80'  N.    It  is  about  700  m.  long,  and  the  uninhabited  wilderness  of  Jallon  and 

The  principal  month,  which  retains  the  name  Kadoo,  which  lie  about  the  sources  of  several 

of  Senegal,  is  obstructed  by  a  shifting  and  dan-  branches  of  the  Senegal.    The  IT,  part  of  the 

gerous  bar.    It  is  the  largest  river  in  Sonegam-  coast  is  sandy,  low,  and  barren,  witii  here  and 

bia,  about  half  of  which  belongs  to  its  basin ;  there  a  few  rocky  cliffs ;  but  toward  the  S.  the 

but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  much  re-  appearance  changes,  and  there  is  much  lusu- 

dnced  by  numerous  drains  which  carry  off  its  riant  vegetation. — The  principal  rivers  are  the 

waters.    The  head  branehes  of  the  Senegal  are  Senegal,  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  and  Oasamanza. 

the  Bakhoy  or  White  river  and  the  Baking  or  The  E.  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  and 

Black  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  considered  in  tlie  N .  E.  the  mountains  probably  attain  the 

the  chief  source.     They  unite  at  Bafoulabe,  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    A  belt  of 

a  little  below  lat.  14°.     About  15  m.  below  level  land  from  150  to  20O  m.  wide  extends  in- 

the  junction  there  is  a  fall  of  80  feet,  and  100  land  from  the  coast.    The  geolc^oal  stmctnre 

m.  still  lower  the  Faleme  joins  the  Senegal  of  E.  Senogarabia  is  very  imperfectly  known, 

from  the  S.    From  Joag,  about  lat.  14°  30'  N.,  hut  granite  has  been  found  in  the  K.,  and  vol- 

the  Senegal  flows  through  a  plain  which  es-  canic  rocks  frequently  cover  the  granite  toward 

tends  to  its  mouths.    It  has  an  exceedingly  the  S,    Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  the  elevated  dis- 

tortuons  course.    Owing  to  numerous  shoals,  triets,  and  gold  is  found  in  large  grains  lower 

the  Senegal  can  only  be  ascended  by  small  down,    The  climate  is  very  warm,  but  with  the 

boats  during  the  dry  season;  and  after  the  esception  of  the  N.  tract  bordering  the  Sahara, 

rains,  when  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  it  does  not  appear 

course  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  40  feet  to  be  hotter  than  other  regions  situated  in  the 
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Bame  degrc«  of  latitude.  Much  of  the  laud  ia  SENIOR,  Nassau  "William,  an  English  po- 
exceedingly  fertile.  Ia  the  forests  are  fonnd  litical  economist,  born  at  Ufflngton,  Berkshire, 
many  valuable  tinds  of  timber,  gums,  and  Sept.  26,  17S0.  He  studied  law  under  Mr. 
caoutchouc ;  cardamoms  and  oassia  we  also  oh-  Sagden  (afterward  Lord  St.  Leonards),  was 
tained,  and  indigo  grows  wild.  Rice,  maize,  called  to  the  bar  in  ISIT',  and  ia  1836  was  ap- 
and  millet  are  the  chief  grains  cultivated,  pointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
Hemp  ia  extensively  grown.  All  the  domes-  nniverBity  of  Oxford,  which  position,  after 
tic  animals  of  Europe  are  found,  ia  addition  to  having  left  it  for  some  time,  he  resumed  in 
which  there  are  camels  in  the  desert  country  184T.  In  1853  he  resigned  the  office  of  master 
of  the  Jaloofs.  Elephants  are  very  namerous,  in  chancery,  which  he  had  held  since  1836. 
and  the  hippopotamus  is  fonnd  in  all  the  rivers.  He  has  paid  particular  attention  to  penpcrism 
Buffalo,  deer,  antelopea,  wild  boars,  hares,  por-  and  the  poor  laws,  and  has  been  a  member  of 
cupinos,  lions,  panthers,  and  hjtenas  are  all  na-  several  government  commisaiona  on  that  sa 
tives  of  the  country.  Alligators  are  nameTOUs,  well  as  other  subjects.  His  chief  works  are : 
and  the  boafrequents  tlie  marshy  grounds.—  "Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy" 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  aboriginal  negro  (8vo.,  1826);  "On  Foreign  Poor  Laws  and  La- 
tribes,  Moors,  and  the  offspring  of  these  two.  borers"  (8vo.,  1840) ;  and  "  Treatise  on  Political 
The  mised  race  are  of  middle  size,  of  a  light  Economy"  (8vo.,  1850),  originally  published  in 
copper  color,  well  made,  and  active.  Many  of  the  "Eneyclopsdia  Metropolitana."  His  la- 
the women  are  remarkably  handsome,  and  both  test  work  is  "  A  Journal  kept  in  Turkey  and 
eeses  dress  neatly.  They  are  much  more  civ-  Greece  in  ISBT  and  1858."  (See  PounoAL 
ilized  than  the  black  tribes,  who  are  generally  Eoosomt,  vol.  siii.  p.  453.) 
lazy,  treacherous,  and  cruel.  The  latter  cuiti-  SENNA  (Arab.  SJtno),  the  dried  leaves  of 
vate  some  land,  rear  piga,  fowl,  and  a  few  oat-  several  species  of  the  genus  cassia,  used  in 
tie,  and  wear  only  a  piece  of  cloth  round  their  medicine  as  a  purgative,  and  thus  employed  by 
loins.  Slavery  does  not  esist  among  tbera,  but  the  Arabians  as  far  hack  as  the  9th  century, 
they  sell  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the  traders.  The  plants  are  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
The  mised  races  live  under  regular  govern-  leguminoam,  and  are  found  growing  wild  in 
menta,  generally  consisting  of  a  king  and  he-  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  &c.  One  species,  the 
reditMy  nobility;  and  they  keep  large  nnmbera  Ma/rytan&iea,  or  wild  senna,  is  common  in  flat 
of  slaves. —Beside  the  trade  carried  on  hy  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  rivers  and  ponds  in  the 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese  from  their  states  S.  of  New  England.  Thia  is  a  vigorous 
settlements  upon  the  8  great  rivers,  a  consid-  perennial  plant,  growing  with  numerous  erect, 
erable  traffic  ezista  between  Senegambla  and  smooth  stems,  to  the  height  of  3  to  5  feet.  The 
the  countries  lying  further  E.  Much  of  the  leaflets  are  in  pairs  of  6  to  9,  lanceolate,  oblong, 
gold  found  in  the  elevated  distriots  is  carried  The  flowers  appear  in  July  and  August  in  short 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  tbeuce  finds  its  way  to  the  axillary  racemes,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  golden 
countries  N.  of  the  great  Sahara. — The  term  yellow  color.  The  fruit  is  a  pendulous  curved 
Seuegambia  was  originally  applied  to  a  terri-  legume,  swelling  out  at  the  seeds,  somewhat 
tory  lying  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  hairy  and  blackish.  The  leaves  are  collected 
but  has  latterly  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  in  August  and  September,  and  being  carefully 
the  country  between  the  former  river  and  the  dried  are  compressed  into  oblong  cakes  as  prao- 
Britiidi  colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Oartha-  tised  by  the  Shakens.  Water  or  alcohol  es- 
ginians  visited  thia  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  tracts  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  the  aqueous 
and  the  Portuguese  reached  it  between  1444  infusion  is  the  usual  form  in  which  the  medi- 
and  1469.  The  latter  nation  formed  several  cine  is  exhibited,  combined,  as  is  common  in 
commercial  establishments,  but  afterward  neg-  the  use  of  the  other  varieties,  with  some  other 
lected  them  when  they  discovered  the  route  purgative,  as  salts,  to  correct  the  griping  action 
to  India.  The  French  settled  on  the  Senegal  of  the  senna.  The  strength  of  the  American 
about  16T5,  and  the  EngUsh  on  the  Gambia  senna  is  only  about  ^  as  great  as  that  of  the 
about  10  years  afterward.  Both  these  nations  foreign.  The  recognized  species  which  afford 
have  contributed  toward  exploring  the  interior  the  latter  are  G.  offutifolia,  obotata,  and  elon- 
of  tbe  country,  and  the  French  particularly  are  gata,  and  it  is  also  Mforded  by  some  others. 
now  engaged  in  extensive  explorations.  The  supplies  come  in  part  from  upper  I^ypt 
SENESCHAL  (low  Lat.  aeniscaV/as),  an  officer  and  portions  of  central  Africa.  Boalac  is  the 
of  high  rank  and  power  in  France  daring  the  great  receiving  place  for  the  bales,  and  here 
middle  ages,  who  originally  acted  as  Ueutenant  they  are  opened,  and  other  leaves  are  inter- 
or  steward  of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  king-  mixed  with  the  senna.  New  paok^es  are  then 
dora,  and  who  after  the  growth  of  the  royal  made  up  for  Alexandria,  which  is  the  shipping 
power  discharged  similar  functions  in  behalf  port.  Some  supplies  are  delivered  direct  at 
of  the  king.  The  royal  seneschal  was  called  Alexandria  and  escape  adulteration.  Tripoli 
the  griind  Unechal,  in  contradistinction  to  the  also  exports  senna,  supposed  to  come  from 
seneschals  of  the  feudal  princes.  The  term  is  Fezzan.  The  so  called  ladia  senna,  brought 
sometimes  applied  to  the  principal  officer  of  a  ftom  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  a  product  of 
baronial  establishment  or  castle,  who  is  ia  real-  Arabia.  Senna  ia  aa  efficient  purga|;ive,  and  is 
ity  only  the  steward.  much  used  in  fevers  and  febrile  complaints. 
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SENS' AAE,  a  country  of  IT.  E.  Aftica,  form-  rily  compoTind  leaves,  regular  flowers  with  long 
iag  a  pashalio  of  Egypt,  and  part  of  the  terri-  and  commonly  hypogynous  Btamens,  whicE 
tory  commonly  known  as  Nubia.  It  lies  be-  are  in  number  indeflnito,  the  corolla  being  val- 
tween  Abyssinia  on  tho  E.  and  Kordofan  on  vate  ia  estivation.  Some  instaEces  are  known 
the  W.,  and  extends  S.  from  the  junction  of  of  polygamous  flowers  among  them.  The  parta 
the  Blue  and  "White  Nile  in  lat.  15°  40'  N.  to  of  the  plant  auhjcct  to  motion  fi'om  external 
lat.  11°,  but  itsbonndarieB  arenotwell  defined;  pressure,  the  jarrii^  of  the  ground,  or  me- 
area  estimated  at  60,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  1,500,000.  clianioal  irritation,  are  the  swellings  or  knots 
Ttie  chief  towns  are  KLartoom,  where  the  at  the  several  joints  of  the  leaf,  so  that  a  single 
governor  resides,  Sennaar,  the  former  capital,  leaflet,  a  pair  of  leaflets,  or  more,  aa  well  as  the 
Wady  Medineh,  Messelemiah,  and  Golek.  The  entire  le^,  can  be  ^ected,  Dntrochet,  iteyen, 
country  cousiats  of  a  plain  from  1,400  to  1,500  Morren,  Schieiden,  and  others,  have  endeavor- 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  ed  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  bnt  their 
some  isolated  summita  nearly  1,000  feet  above  explanations  are  only  partial.  The  targescenoe 
tlie  surronnding  conntry;  and  toward  the  S.  of  the  cellular  tissues  at  these  parts  through 
boundary  the  surface  becomes  very  mountain-  tlie  sun's  rays  and  a  heat  of  Y0°  to  80°  S",  in  the 
ous.  Tile  plain  of  Sennaar  rests  upon  a  reg-  atmosphere  is  apparent  in  the  normal  state  of 
ular  horizontal  stratum  of  sandstone,  and  the  the  plant ;  while  duninished  light  and  heat,  ea 
mountains  consist  of  crystalline  rocks,  clay  well  as  loss  of  sap  from  a  cnt  or  wound  beneath 
Hlate,  and  limestone;  while  many  of  the  iso-  the  joints,  evidently  result  in  the  closing  and 
lated  hills  are  composed  of  granite,  and  som.e  falling  of  the  leaflets.  Influenced  by  the  last 
contain  veins  of  auriferous  quartz  and  gneiss,  named  cause,  they  will  be  found  to  remain  in 
Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  salt  is  found  on  the  that  condition  until  the  lesion  is  repaired. — The 
White  Nile  and  at  Ehartoom,  The  soil  is  a  sensitive  plant  ia  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
rich  black  mould.  Eain  seldom  falls  in  the H".,  usually  flowers  in  the  summermonths;  but  the 
sometimes  not  for  3  or  3  years  together ;  but  protection  of  the  greenhouse  is  needed  to  per- 
in  the  S.  it  is  abundant  between  May  and  Sep-  feet  its  seed  pods, 
tember.  Tlie  climate  is  exceedingly  hot,  tho  SEPIA.  See  Outtlb  Pish. 
thermometer  rising  to  120°  in  the  shade.  Ex-  SEPOYS,  the  native  soldiers  of  tho  English 
tensive  tracts  of  forest  extend  along  the  banks  army  in  Hindostan.  The  word  is  derived  by 
of  theWhite  Nile,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bishop  Heber  from  sip,  the  bow  and  arrow, 
country  where  the  river  overflows  its  banks  which  weapon  was  once  used  almost  univer- 
abundant  crops  of  durra  and  beans  are  raised,  sally  by  the  Indian  soldiers;  but  it  comes 
The  elephant,  girafie,  zebra,  rhinoceros,  ante-  more  probably  from  fipahi,  the  Persian  word 
lope,  Uon,  leopard,  hy£ena,  baboon,  eamei,  hip-  for  soldier.  The  practice  of  employing  the  na- 
popotamus,  crocodile,  heron,  and  ibis  are  met  tives  as  soldiers  was  begun  by  the  French  more 
with.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  a  mix-  than  a  century  f^,  and  was  soon  afterward 
ture  of  several  races,  and  vary  in  color  from  imitated  to  a  small  extent  by  the  Enghsh. 
light  yellow  to  black.  The  better  classes  are  The  cheapness  of  the  troops,  and  the  vast  ez- 
generally  well  made  and  handsome,  but  about  tent  of  land  to  be  held  in  subjection,  led  con- 
half  the  population  are  negro  slaves.  All  stantly  to  their  further  use,  until  they  iiir  out- 
classes are  dissolute,  idle,  and  drunken.  They  numbered  the  European  troops.  In  1840  there 
understand  working  in  metals,  and  are  good  were  in  the  8  presiaenoies  of  Bombay,  Madras, 
weavers,  potters,  &o.  Mohammedanism  is  tho  and  Bengal,  in  the  pay  of  the  East  India.com- 
prevailing  religion,  but  there  are  many  Ohria-  pany,  173  regiments  of  native  troops.  In  1857, 
tians  and  heathens  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  rebellion,  there 
country.  The  precepts  of  the  Koran,  however,  were  in  the  Bombay  army  about  30,000  sepoys, 
are  little  attended  to ;  there  are  few  mosques,  in  the  Madras  army  about  50,000,  and  in  the 
and  the  Moslems  eat  pork  and  neither  wash  Bengal  army  about  120,000,  beside  several 
nor  pray.  Sennaar  is  said  to  have  formed  a  thousand  troops  employed  ont  of  Hindostan. 
part  of  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  afterward  At  that  time  there  were  38,000  European 
to  have  been  annexed  to  Nubia.  It  lemdned  troops  scattered  throughont  India.  The  se- 
independent  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  cen-  poys  were  volunteer  f^^^ops.  Their  pay  was  7 
tury  till  1823,  when  an  army  under  Ismael  rupees  a  month,  which  sum,  though  small  to 
Pasha  annexed  it  to  Egypt.  ns,  was  double  the  wages  of  the  class  from 
SENNHEIM.  See  Obbsat.  which  they  were  generally  taken.  After  16 
SENSITIVE  PLANT  (m.imosapKdim,WiM.),  years'  service  they  received  one  additional  ro- 
an herbaceous  annual  with  pinkish  flowers  in  pee,  andafter  20  years' service  two.  A  sergeant 
globular  heads,  a  native  of  Brazil.  Although  or  hamldar  was  paid  14  rupees ;  a  jemadar  or 
the  name  is  usually  applied  to  this  particular  lieutenant  34;  and  a  auiadar  or  captain,  the 
species,  there  arc  10  other  mimosas,  and  as  highest  rank  to  which  a  native  could  attain,  67. 
many  species  of  other  distinct  plants,  which  A  native  regiment  consisted  of  about  1,000  pri- 
poasesa  the  same  property  of  shrinking  at  the  vates,  120  native  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
touch.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  natural  20  native  commissioned  officers ;  the  remaining 
order  legwminoam,  and  to  that  division  known  oflioers  were  European,  The  theory  of  a  regi- 
aa  the  mimoaeiB,  distinguished  by  their  ordina-  ment  required  about  25  European  officers,;  bnt 
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from  absenteeism  on.  furloaglia,  on  staff  e 
pointments,  or  in  civil  duties,  the  number  w 
really  12  or  15.  The  meu  were  smaller  in  worms,  small  land  molluake,  spiders,  and  in- 
size,  but  as  well  disoiplined  and  aa  hardy  as  sects.  An  allied  species  {hete/fotndes  Mauri- 
the  English  troops.  Until  tie  rebellion  in  tanicus,  Dum,  and  Bibr.)  of  N.  Africa  has  only 
18S7  perfect  coafldencewas  felt  in  the  loyalty  3  toes  on  the  fore  feet;  it  is  grayish  whits 
of  these  troops;  hut  the  revolt  of  that  year,  dotted  with  blaok  above,  and  whitish  below; 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people,  but  of  the  the  length  is  4J  inches,  the  anterior  limba  J 
native  Indian  soldiers,  rendered  a  change  in  the  and  the  posterior  J  of  an  inch, 
organization  of  the  army  necessary.  It  was  8EPTAEIA  (Lat.  sqitum,  a  division),  eon- 
transferred  along  with  the  government  of  India  cretiona  of  oaloareoue  and  sometimes  of  fer- 
to  the  crown,  its  numbers  largely  reduced,  and  ruginous  materials  divided  by  veins  of  white 
the  men  placed  on  the  footing  of  irregulars.  calcareous  spar.  The  tnrtle-like  aeptaria  are 
SEPP,  JoHAMBES  Nepomuk,  a  German  his-  particularly  described  in  the  ai-ticle  Comcbb- 
torian,  born  at  Tiilz,  Bavaria,  in  1816.  He  tioss.  In  England  they  are  met  with  of  simi- 
atndied  at  the  imiversity  of  Munich,  and  became  lar  forms  to  those  of  New  York,  and  some  ate 
the  favorite  disciple  of  GOrres.  In  1846-'fl  he  appUed  to  economical  naes.  They  are  calcined 
made  a  jonrney  through  Syria,  Palestine,  and  and  ground  to  powder  to  make  hydraulic  cem- 
Egypt,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  profes-  ent,  and  for  this  purpose  are  obtained  in 
sor  of  history  at  the  university  of  Munich.  In  large  quantities  in  Chichester  harbor  and  off 
1848,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  prodnced  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  are  also  procured 
by  Lola  Montea,  he  was  removed  from  his  chair,  from  Harwich,  Sheppy,  and  other  places.  On 
together  with  Dollinger,  Lasaulx,  Philipps,  and  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  a  stratum  of  septarian 
4  other  leaders  of  what  was  called  the  Oatholio  stone  is  largely  quarried  for  the  same  purpose, 
party,  but  was  restored  to  it  in  18B0,  For  hia  At  Weymouth  the  turtle  stones  found  in  the 
ardent  advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Oxford  clay  are  cut  into  slabs  and  polished, 
church  he  was  created  by  tho  pope  a  knight  and  make  handsome  tables. 
of  the  order  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  His  chief  SEPTEMBEE  (Lat.  s^iem,  seven),  the  Sth 
works  are  a  "Ufe  of  Christ"  (7  vols.,  Eatis-  month  of  the  year,  but  the  Tth  with  the  Ko- 
bon,  1843-'6),  written  to  counteract  liiat  by  mans,  their  year  beginning  with  March,  as  the 
Strauss,  and  ite  Betd^nthwii  und  det»m  Be-  legal  year  did  in  England  until  the  change  of 
deutung  fiir  dm  Ch/ri»tmdh,um  {8  vols.,  1853),  style  in  1762.  The  name  is  still  retained  in 
a  Oatholio  parcel  to  Schelling's  Mythologie  most  European  languages,  like  those  of  the  3 
und  Qffertbarung.  succeeding  months,  notwithstanding  their  pres- 
6EF8  (Dand.),  a  genua  of  saurian  reptiles  of  ent  inaccuracy.  The  Anglo-Sasons  called  it 
the  skink  family,  divided  by  modci-n  authors  &erat-Monath,  or  barley  month,  as  barley,  har- 
into  several  snb-genera.  In  the  group  the  feet  vested  in  September,  was  their  most  important 
are  very  short,  3  or  4  toed  with  claws;  the  grain;andinSwitzerlanditiBBtillcalled^e)-6ii- 
apex  of  the  tongue  ia  notched,  the  eyes  lizard-  Mono-/,,  harvest  month.  It  has  80  days. 
like  with  transparent  lower  lid;  teeth  numer-  8EPTUAGINT.  See  Biblb,  vol.  iii.  p.  231- 
ous  and  conical;  body  snake-like,  and  the  8EPULYEDA,  Juan  GiKia  be,  a  Spanish 
scales  smooth  and  imbricated;  no  femoral  historian,  bom  at  Pozoblanco,  near  Cordova, 
pores.  The  4-toed  sepa  (tefradactylns  Deere-  in  1490,  died  in  1574,  He  assisted  Cardinal 
sfons^,  PSron)  has  the  nostrils  in  the  nasal  Cajetan  at  Naples  in  the  revifiion  of  the  Greek 
acute,  and  a  conical  tail  about  aa  long  as,  and  Testament,  in  1529  went  to  Kome  and  entered 
hardly  distinct  from,  the  body ;  the  color  the  service  of  Cardinal  Quinonez,  and,  return- 
above  is  brownish  spotted  with  black,  the  sides  ing  to  Spain  in  1536,  was  appointed  chaplain 
grayish  with  dark  dots,  and  whitish  below ;  it  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.,  and  intrust- 
is  about  5^  inches  long,  the  anterior  limbs  J  ed  with  the  education  of  the  emperor's  eldest 
and  ■  the  posterior  4  of  an  inch ;  it  is  found  in  son,  afterward  Philip  II.  He  wrote  a  work  in 
Australia  and  the  neighboring  islands.  The  opposition  to  Las  Casas,  to  prove  that  the  wars 
3-toed  seps  (hemiergk  Dec-resienm,  Dura,  and  and  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  just 
Bibr.)  is  distinguished  from  the  last  chiefly  by  and  proper,  whidi  was  condemned  by  the  uni- 
the  number  of  the  toes,  of  which  the  central  is  versities  of  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and  never 
the  longest;  the  colors  and  habitat  are  tho  printed.  Beside  a  number  of  treatises,  he 
same ;  the  length  is  about  4  inches,  the  anterior  wrote  in  I/Stin  a  histoiy  of  Charles  V,,  another 
limbs  i  of  an  inch  and  the  posterior  about  half  of  Philip  II.,  and  a  narrative  of  the  Spanish 
as  long.  The  common  seps  (sep«  Ghalcidica,  conquests  in  Mexico.  His  works  were  pub- 
Merr.)  has  a  more  elongated  body  and  shorter  lished  by  the  royal  academy  of  history  at  Ma- 
lirabs,  and  the  nostrils  are  between  the  nasid  drid  in  1780  (4  vols.  4to.). 
and  rostral  scutes;  the  feet  are  3-toed.  The  SEQUATCHIE,  a  new  8.  W.  co.  of  Tenn., 
color  is  bronze  above,  usually  with  4  longitu-  intersected  by  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee  river ; 
dinal  darker  stripes,  and  greenish  white  below;  pop.  in  1860,  3,130,  of  whom  201  were  slaves, 
the  number  of  stripes  and  the  black  and  white  The  surface  ia  vei-y  hilly  and  the  soil  moder- 
markings  vary;  the  length  is  16  inches,  the  ately  productive.  The  staples  are  wheat,  In- 
anterior  limba  I  and  the  posterior  i  inch.    It    dian  corn,  and  oats.    Capitel,  Duulap. 
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SEQUIN  (Itftl.eeiwAjwo,  from  zeciw,  the  mint).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  hishop  Theophilua,  hy 

an  Italian  and  Turkish  gold  coin.    It  was  first  order  of  Theodosius,  in  389  ;  and  "  the  colossal 

struck  at  Venice  abont  the  end  of  the  I3th  etatue  of  Berapia  was  involved  'in  the  ruin  of 

century,  and  afterward  in  all  the  other  Italian  his  temple  and  religion,"     There  was  also  a 

cities,  aud  from  the  Levant  was  introduced  into  celebrated  temple  of  Serapis  at  Slomphia,  the 

Turkey.     The  Tuscan  seqnin  is  worth  $2.30,  remains  of  which  were  disoovered  by  M.  Mari- 

the  Turkish  from  jl.lO  to  $1.75.     On  the  oh-  ette  in  1850. 

verse  of  the  Italian  seqnin  ia  generally  the  pa-         SEKBATI.     See  KoSMna  Sekbati. 
tron  saint  of  the  city,  and  on  the  reverse  simply        SERENADE  (Ital.  gerenata,  from  Lat.  aerenm, 

&  legend.     The  Turkish  sequin  bears  on  the  clear),  literally,  music  performed  in  the  open 

obverse  the  name  of  the  reigning  sultan,  with  air  on  a  clear  night.    Among  the  nations  of 

sometimes  a  prayer,  and  on  the  reverse  the  eoutliern  Europe  it  signifies  the  amatory  songs, 

place  and  date  of  coinage.  accompanied  by  the  guitar,  with  which  lovers 

SERAGLIO.    See  Oonstaktikoplb.  favor  their  mistresses  at  night.    Any  musio 

SERAJEVO.    See  Bosna  Skbai.  performed  in  the  open  air  at  night,  whether 

SERAMPOEE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  vocal,  instrumental,  or  mixed,  if  of  a  compli- 

the  Bengal  presidency,  on  the  right  bank  of  mentary  character,  is  now  called  a  serenade, 
the  Hoogiy,  about  13  m.  N,  from  Calcutta,        SERF  (Lat.  serMM,  a  servant  or  slave),  a 

with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad;  pop.  term  descriptive  of  the  condition  of  a  large 

about  13,000.     It  extends  about  a  mile  along  portion  of  the  people  of  Enrope  in  the  middle 

the  river,  and  is  well  built  and  clean.    Seram-  ages  and  in  later  timos.    Slavery  and  various 

pore  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark,  but  waa  forms   of  bondage  prevailed  throughout  the 

purchased  by  the  English  iu  1845.    The  first  whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  slavery  was 

Baptist  mission  for  converting  the  people  of  known  to  some  of  the  races  bywhom  tiat  em- 

Hindoatan  to  Christianity  was  established  bore,  pire  waa  overthrown;  and  out  of  the  social 

butithassincebeenremovedtoCalontta.  "The  and  political  oonfliots  produced  by  the  barba- 

Friond  of  India,"  one  of  the  principal  journals  rian  invasions  of  the  empire  arose  that  form  of. 

of  that  country,  is  published  in  Serampore.  society  which  is  known  as  the  feudal  system, 

SSRABH  (Heb.  gara^A,  burning  or  hery),  an  which  existed  for  several  centuries  in  most 

order  of  angds  represented  by  the  prophets  of  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  which  there  were  va- 

tbe  Old  Testament  as  surrounding  the  throne  rious  d^rees  of  servitude.  The  invaders  found 

of  God,  whom  they  are  constantly  occupied  in  a  portion  of  the  agrioultural  populations  of 

praising  with  their  voices.    They  derive  theb  the  countries  they  entered  and  aequired  in  a 

name  from  their  daazling  or  fiery  appearance,  medium  condition  between  servitude  and  free- 

and    are  generally  spoken  of  in  connection  dom.    These  were  the  coloni,  or  bond  labor- 

wlth  the  cherubim,  with  whom  they  are  often  ers,  who  were  attached  to  estates.    In  Ganl, 

identified.    Those  described  by  Isdah  had  each  where  the  feudal  system  experienced  its  great- 

6  wings,  with  2  of  which  he  covered  his  feet,  est  development,  and  where  serfdom  became 

with  2  his  faoe,  and  with  the  2  others  flew  the  most  extensive  and  severe  in  its  application 

(Isa.  vi.  2-6.)  to  the  maaaes  of  the  people,  the  German  con- 

8EEAPIS,  or  Sasapis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  querors  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyments 

wiiose  worship  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  to  the  grosser  sensual 

the  first  Ptolemy.    According  to  Plutarch  and  pleaTOres.  while  their  flocks  were  tended  and 

Tacitus,  Ptolemy,  warned  by  a  dream,  sent  to  their  lands  tiUed  by  slaves,  some  of  whom  paid 

Sinope  for  a  colossal  statue,  which  on  its  arri-  rent  in  kind,  while  others  stored  the  produce 

val  at  Alexandria  was  declared  to  represent  of  their  labors  for  their  masters,  deducting  a 

the  god  Serapis.    He  must  therefore  have  been  small  amount  for  their  own  suhsiatenoe.    So- 

previously  known  in  Egypt,  though  he  cannot  ciety  was    composed    of  lords,  vassals,  and 

be  identified  with  either  of  the  old  national  slaves,  and  labor  waa  almost  entirely  servile 

gods.    The    Egyptians   themselves  never  ao-  and    compulsory.     Some    persons   possessed 

tnowledged  him  in  their  pantheon,  but  he  was  more  than  20,000  slaves  each.     The  capitulary 

the  principal  divinity  in.  the  Greek  and  Roman  de  VillU  abows  that  the  royal  farma  were  cul- 

towns,  and  was  considered  to  be  either  Osiris,  tivated  by  slaves,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 

jEsoulapius,  Jupiter,   or  Pluto.    The  temple  embraced  a  fourth  part  of  the  land.    In  tune 

Serapeum  was  built  at  Alexandria  for  the  re-  the  benefices  that  wore  granted  became  herita- 

ception  of  the  statue,  and  was  the  last  hold  of  ble,  so  that  the  beneficiary  eseroised  over  the 

tlie  pagans  in  that  city  after  the  introduction  slaves  not  merely  the  power  of  an  owner,  but 

of  Christianity.   Itwas  amagmficentBtructuro,  also  that  of  a  magistrate.    The  tendency  of 

supported  by  arches,  and  divided  within  into  _  events  under  the  Merovingian  and  Oarlovingian 

spacious  apartments.    "  The  consecrated  build-  kings  was  to  the  increase  of  servitude.    The 

ings,"  says  Gibbon,   "were  surrounded  by  a  revolts  and  commotions  that  were  then  so  com- 

quadrangolar  portico;  the  stately  halls  and  ex-  mon  had  the  effect  of  rapidly  increasing  the 

quisitostatuesdispiayedthetriumphofthearts;  enslaved    classes,  by  forcing  free  men   into 

and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  pre-  them,    Montesquieu  asserts  that  at  the  begin- 

servedinthefamonsAlesandrianhbrary, which  ning  of  the  ascendency  of  the  third  dynasty, 

had  arisen  with  new  splendor  from  ita  ashes."  in  the  10th  century,  nearly  all  the  people  of 
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France  were  serfs.  The  extreme  sufferitiga  of  ohnroh,  which  denonnoed  trafBo  in  Christians, 
the  people  from  famine  compelled  many  of  The  serfs  became  hereditary  hondmen,  and 
them  to  sell  themselves  into  BlBvery,  thus  ex-  were  employed  on  the  soil,  with  which  they 
chanpng  liberty  for  bread,  which  has  happened,  were  transferred.  The  difference  between  the 
in  all  ages,  but  which  waa  a  more  common  serfs  and  the  villeins,  howcTer,  waa  so  faint  in 
■proceeding  in  the  9th  century  than  at  any  many  respects  that  they  are  generally  spoken 
other  time.  Others  exchanged  liberty  for  the  of  as  forming  one  and  the  same  class  of  per- 
protection  of  powerful  men.  Offenders  against  sons,  even  by  the  higbest  authorities,  and  by 
the  laws,  who  could  not  pay  the  compositions  writers  who  in  otier  places  bare  been  care- 
demanded  of  them,  and  persons  who  bad  failed  fti!  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 
V>  perform  their  military  duties,  were  made  This  distinction  was  real,  the  viUeins  holding  a 
serfi,  or  were  liable  to  be  so  made.  Some  medium  position  between  the  serfs  and  the  in- 
men  became  the  property  of  churches  and  genuous  classes,  or  freemen.  The  serfs,  who 
monasteries,  to  receive  in  return  snob  spiritual  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  lower  class  of 
benefits  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  those  insti-  villeins,  were,  in  theory,  in  the  most  abject 
tutions  to  give  them.  The  liberty  of  the  small  state,  and  practically  they  often  were  so, 
landed  proprietors  was  always  in  danger  of  though,  as  stated,  the  improvement  of  ^illenage 
being  lost ;  and  as  their  powerful  neighbors  did  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  serf's  condi- 
fi'eqnenfly  seize  their  estates,  they  were,  not  tion.  Beaumanoir,  after  pointing  out  the  two 
likely  in  all  cases  ^  n^leot  to  seize  tteir  per-  conditions  of  gentlemen  and  freemen,  soys: 
sons.  The  difference  between  the  poor  free-  "  The  third  estate  of  men  is  that  of  snob  as  are 
men  and  the  servile  classes  was  very  great  in  not  free ;  and  these  are  not  all  of  one  condi- 
theory,  bnt  it  often  happened  that  the  former  tion,  for  some  are  so  subject  to  their  lord  that 
were  badly  treated,  and  degraded  to  the  con-  he  may  take  all  they  have,  alive  or  dead,  and 
dition  of  the  latter.  After  the  failure  of  the  imprison  them  whenever  he  pleases,  being  ac- 
purposes  of  the  early  kings  of  the  Carlovingiau  countable  to  none  but  God ;  while  others  are 
line,  through  the  weakness  of  their  successors,  treated  more  gently,  from  whom  the  lord  can 
the  feudal  system  became  a  necessity,  and  wjb  take  nothing  but  customary  payments,  though 
the  mode  in  which  the  influential  classes  sought  at  their  death  all  they  have  escheats  to  him," 
to  effect  an  organized  society;  and  that  im-  The  former  were  serfs,  the  latter  villeins.  The 
plied  the  political  and  persontd  enslavement  of  villein  was  obliged  to  remain  upon  hia  lord's 
most  of  tiie  people.  But  the  change  that  was  estate.  He  could  not  sell  his  lands,  and  his 
bronght  abont  was  not  entirely  unfavorable  to  person  was  bonnd,  and  he  could  be  reclaimed 
the  poor.  The  effect  of  the  barbarian  conqnesta  and  brought  back  if  he  left  his  superior.  This 
had  been  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  was  the  condition  of  both  serfs  and  villeins; 
slaves  found  in  the  conquered  countries,  though  but  the  former  were  bound  to  the  perform- 
it  had  considerably  depressed  the  coloni.  The  ance  of  ignoble  services,  irom  which  the  latter 
two  classes  of  forced  laborers  had  been  brought  ivere  exempt.  "In  England,"  says  Hallam,  "at 
nearer  together,  the  more  favored  class  suffer-  least  Irom  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  ,one  only, 
!ng  somewhat  from  the  change,  while  the  less  and  that  the  inferior  species,  existed;  incapa- 
favored  class  gained  a  little  therefrom.  For  ble  of  property,  and  destitute  of  redress,  es- 
several  centuries  this  state  of  things  lasted,  to  cept  against  the  most  outrageous  injuries.  The 
the  detriment  of  the  coloni,  or  villeins,  as  they  lord  could  seize  whatever  they  acquired  or  in- 
were  called  by  the  jurisconsults.  The  effect  herited,  or  convey  them,  apart  from  the  land, 
of  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  on  to  a  stranger.  Their  tenure  bound  them  to 
the  other  hand,  was  beneficial  to  the  villeins,  what  were  called  villein  services,  ignoble  in 
Their  condition,  says  Hallam,  then  "acquired  their  nature,  and  indeterminate  in  their  de- 
somefisity;  they  were  subjected  to  a  multitude  gree  ;  the  feDing  of  timber,  the  carrying  of 
of  dues,  often  odious  and  absurd ;  but  however  manure,  the  repairing  of  roads  for  their  lord, 
nnmerous  they  were,  however  odious,  however  who  seems  to  liave  possessed  an  equally  un- 
absurd,  when  be  had  once  paid'them  the  villein  bounded  right  over  their  labor  audits  fruits, 
no  longer  owed  any  thing  to  his  lord ;  the  seign-  But  by  the  customs  of  France  and  Germany, 
eur  had  not  full  power  over  his  villein ;  the  persons  in  this  abject  state  seem  to  have  been 
latter  was  not  a  slave,  a  thing  of  which  the  called  serfs,  and  distinguished  from  villeins, 
proprietor  might  dispose  at  his  pleasure.  A  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments  and 
principle  of  right  soared  constantly  above  their  dnties  in  respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as  it 
relations ;  and  the  weak  knew,  np  to  a  certain  seems,  without  any  legal  redress  if  injured  by 
point,  that  he  had  some  groand  to  go  upon,  him."  It  waa  only  against  his  lord,  however, 
some  theory  of  appeal."  While  the  viJleins  that  the  villein  was  without  rights,  at  least  in 
thus  gained  from  the  triumph  of  the  principle  England ;  and  "  he  might  inherit,  purchase, 
of  feudalism,  the  serfs  did  not  suffer,  their  con-  sue  in  thecourtsof  law,  though,  as  defendant  in 
dition  being  assimilated  to  that  of  the  villeins,  a  real  action  or  suit  wherein  land  was  claimed, 
and  becoming  fixed.  Chattel  slavery  ceased  he  might  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  vil- 
to  exist,  and  they  could  not  be  bought  and  lenage."  Cbildrengenerally  followed  the  con- 
sold,  as  had  previously  been  the  case.  This  dition  of  their  mother,  but  in  England  the  state 
was  principally  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  of  the  father  determined  that  of  the  ehilcbren  as 
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far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  first  third  the  feudal  law  thnt  no  roturier  could  acquire 
of  the  12th  century.  There  the  law  presumed  or  hold  a  fief.  The  law  of  PhUip  Angustus  was 
that  the  fathers  of  the  bastards  of  femaie  vil-  therefore  absolutely  necessary,  to  give  validity 
leina  were  free,  or  that  bastards  were  the  sona  to  tie  new  state  of  things  that  liad  been  brought 
of  nobody,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  sous  about  by  the  action  of  the  nobles  themselves ; 
of  slaves.  In  France,  the  free  woman  who  and  it  was  a  severe  blow  to  feudalism,  of 
married  a  serf  was  treated  as  being  of  her  bus-  whioh  the  enslavement  of  the  people  was  a 
band's  condition;  and  in  Flanders,  if  a  freo  necessary  incident.  The  creation  of  the  bourgs 
man  married  a  villein,  he  became  avilleinhim,-  or  communes  afforded  places  of  refuge  to  those 
self  after  living  with  her  a  year.  Before  the  serfs  who  fled  from  their  lords,  and  thus  bnilt 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  and  under  up  a  portion  of  society  which  was  hostile  to 
the  Carloviogian  rule,  it  had  been  provided  feudalism,  and  which  was  supported  by  the 
that  a  free  man  who  had  taken  a  villein  to  wife  French  kings,  who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to 
could  divorce  her  if  he  had  been  deceived  aa  to  increase  their  power  at  the  expense  of  the 
her  condition.  Villeins  could  not  marry  with-  seigneurs.  Lonis  X.,  in  131S,  emancipated  all 
out  their  lord's  consent,  or  they  forfeited  their  i»rsons  in  the  royal  domdns  upon  ttieir  pay- 
property,  or  were  fined.  The  treatment  of  the  ing  a  fair  composition,  bis  object  being  to  set 
servile  classes  differed  much  in  different  coun-  an  example  to  all  seigneurs;  but  his  esample 
tries,  and  villenage  literally  disappeared  from  was  not  extensively  followed.  Philip  the  Fair 
England  long  before  it  was  broken  npinFrance.  emancipated  the  villeins  on  the  royal  domains 
"  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institution  of  villen-  in  Languedoc,  but  the  number  of  freemen  was 
age"  in  England,  says  Macaulay,  "  were  detect-  always  greater  in  southern  France  than  in  the 
ed  by  the  curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  north,  escept  in  Normandy.  One  of  the  chief 
Stuarts ;  nor  has  that  institution  ever,  to  this  effects  of  the  crusades  was  to  fevor  emanoi- 
hour,  been  abolished  by  statute."  The  church  pation.  Previously  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  change,  to  emancipation  were  almost  insurmountable, 
silently  vet  so  efleet  vely  wrougl  t  and  The  labor  of  the  villeins  was  very  valuable  to 
■n  tl  ut  oxc  t  ng  any  disturbance  It  is  the  their  lords,  and  a  lay  noble  "  was  unable  to  en- 
test  monj  of  the  most  e  nent  of  P  otestant  franchise  the  serf  without  the  concurrence  of 
f  st  r  an«  tl  at  so  s  cessf  lly  !  ad  she  used  each  in  turn  of  the  various  other  lords  who,  in 
h  r  form  dable  maoh  nery  that  bef  re  the  ref-  the  long  chain  of  feudal  dependence,  might 
ormat  on  came  she  hid  enfranch  sed  almost  have  an  interest,  mediate  or  immediate,  or 
all  the  ond  ne  a  ti  e  k  gdom  ex  ei  t  her  more  or  less  remote,  in  the  fief  to  which  the 
own  who  t  do  he  just  e  seem  to  have  serf  belonged."  To  emancipate  a  serf  on  an 
bee  very  tenderl  trea  ed  — I  Fran  e  the  ecclesiastical  estate  would  have  been  to  alien- 
n  t  tut  on  1  ngered  unt  I  a  per  od  with  n  the  ate  a  part  of  the  chnroh's  property,  and  that 
nemory  of  men  now  1  vi  g  but  the  r  se  of  property  was  inalienable  according  to  the  can- 
men  f  om  a  servile  cond  t  on  began  very  early  on  law.  The  crusades  operated  to  change 
in  that  country,  and  continued  to  go  on  until  this,  as  military  service  w^  incompatible  with 
great  changes  were  effected.  Many  of  the  the  servile  condition.  The  serf  who  took  the 
coloni  lepired  to  freedom  at  the  time  when  the  cross  became  free,  not  through  the  force  of 
feudal  system  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  positive  law,  but  because  opinion  was  so  strong 
and  not  a  few  of  them  were  suooessflil  in  m  his  favor  tliat  his  owner  durst  not  reclaim 
throwing  off  their  bonds.  Those  on  the  estates  him,  either  while  in  service  or  after  his  return, 
of  kings  and  churchmen  were  soonest  enabled  The  crusades,  too,  by  introducing  unwonted 
to  do  Otis,  for  obvious  reasons.  By  the  middle  habits  of  change  of  place,  greatly  increased  the 
of  the  18th  century  so  many  villeins  had  be-  numbers  of  those  wandering  vagrants  whom 
come  possessed  of  fief^  that  even  St.  Louis  the  law  had  previously  presumed  to  be  serfs, 
himself,  who  favored  the  I'ise  of  the  people,  be-  and  assigned  to  the  lord  on  whose  property 
came  alarmed,  and  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  they  remained  beyond  a  year  and  a  day,  unless 
practice.  But  he  did  not  take  from  them  the  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  the  prop- 
fiefs  they  had  acquired,  which  has  justly  been  erty  of  some  other  lord.  The  crusaders  were 
held  to  prove  that  the  number  of  such  flefs  was  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  it  would  not  answer 
large,  and  the  class  of  emancipated  coloni  too  to  deal  with  them  as  slaves.  It  was  allowed  to 
numerous  to  be  assailed.  Two  generations  vagrants  to  declare  themselves  the  king's  vas- 
eai-lier,  Philip  Augustus  bad  provided  by  law  sals,  and  such  vassals  were  free.  Further,  this 
that  the  royal  investiture  of  any  man  with  a  movement  of  the  people  caused  great  additions 
f  ef  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  rotwier  to  to  be  made  to  the  populations  of  the  communes, 
that  of  a  noble.  This  had.  become  necessary  in  and  the  gates  of  the  communes  stood  constant- 
consequence  of  the  sale  of  their  fiefs  by  nobles  ly  open  to  refugees;  and  whoever  resided 
who  were  desirous  of  becoming  crusaders,  therein  for  a  year  and  a  day,  being  a  serf  at 
There  were  none  but  citizens  of  the  bourgs  who  the  beginning  of  that  term,  became  a  free  man. 
could  purchase  the  property  thus  offered,  and  Wo  serf  could  be  a  hawgeois,  for  in  the  citizens 
many  of  those  citizons  were  either  villeins  by  of  a  bourg  resided,  collectively,  its  seigneury^ 
hirth  or  the  descendants  of  villeins;  and  until  and  a  serf  could  not  hold  seigneurial  rights, 
the  crusades  it  was  an  established  principle  of  But  when  the  serf  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
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■boorg  had  aoqnlred  freedom,  he  became  a  eiti-  gross,  -where  snch  territoml  prescription  had 
zen  on  easy  terms.  Before  the  crusades  these  never  existed,  or  had  been  broken.  In  the 
bonrgs  bad  become  so  many  places  of  refuge  to  condition  of  these,  whatever  has  been  said  by 
men  of  servile  condition ;  and  the  crusades  led  some  writers,  I  can  find  no  manner  of  differ- 
to  the  great  increase  of  the  number  of  such  ence;  the  distinction  was  merely  technicd, 
fugitives.  Thus  the  communes  were  strength-  andaffectedonly  the  mode  of  pleading."  Grad- 
ened,  and  the  feudal  system  was  weakened,  and  nally  the  condition  of  the  English  villeins  was 
with  the  weakening  of  that  system  was  eman-  improved,  until  the  system  silently  disappeared, 
cipation  made  the  easier.  The  cmsadea  also  By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  there  were 
promoted  commerce,  and  created  new  sources  many  peasants  who  had  become  free  laborers, 
of  wealth,  which  things  woi-e  favorable  to  free-  and  who  worked  for  wages.  The  English  vil- 
dom.  Nevertheless,  serfdom  was  not  abol-  leics  of  that  time  shared  in  that  general  aver- 
isbed  throughout  France  until  the  French  revo-  sion  to  servitude  which  led  the  Jaequu  to  rise 
lntion,and  seria  could  not  be  manumitted  with-  in  France,  and  the  rebellion  that  takes  its  name 
out  letters  patent  from  the  king.  In  1915  the  from  Wat  Tyler  wasof  substantially  the  same  na- 
Uen  itat  prayed  the  king  to  enfranchise  all  ture  as  that  in  which  Gaillaume  Callet  figured, 
Bcr/s,  on  their  payii^  a  composition,  but  their  though  the  English  revolt  was  a  quarter  of  a 
prayer  was  not  heard.  It  was  a  French  rule  century  later  than  the  French,  After  that  re- 
of  law,  and  as  such  put  in  practice  concerning  hellion  was  quelled  the  tone  of  parJiamentary 
foreigners  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  that  action  toward  the  villeins  was  very  severe  for  a 
whoever  entered  ]?rance,  being  a  slave,  became  time ;  bnt  this  did  not  last,  either  beonuse  the 
free ;  but  the  practice  of  the  country  was  very  kings  opposed  it,  or  because  anger  disappeared 
different  toward  the  masses  of  the  natives,  aa  the  cause  of  it  feded  away.  From  the  close 
That  terrible  insurrection  known  es  the  Jac-  of  the  I4th  century  the  tendency  to  the  aboli- 
giufie,  which  occurred  in  1337,  just  after  the  tion  of  English  villepage  was  very  strong.  The 
battle  of  Poitiers,  was  caused  by  the  sufferings  last  unequivocal  evidence  as  to  its  existence  is 
of  the  people  at  the  hands  of  the  seigneurs,  believed  to  be  a  commission  of  Elizabeth,  dated 
though  its  immediate  occasion  was  the  addi-  ISH,  directing  the  enfranchisement  of  her 
tjonai  suffering  that  was  created  by  the  English  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on  certain  manors, 
wars.  The  fierceness  of  the  peasants  operated  npon  payment  of  a  fine;  bnt  no  doubt  it  es- 
disadvantageously  to  their  cause,  as  it  afforded  istod  somewhat  later  than  that  period. — The 
an  excuse  for  keeping  them  in  a  subordinate  Polish  peasantry  were  enslaved  by  the  nobles, 
condition;  and  from  Qiat  time  the  progress  of  but  they  were  never  chattel  slaves;  and  among 
emancipation  became  slow.  The  triumph  of  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  Poland  was  the  sei? 
theoentralpower,  too,  was  injnrions  to  theser-  dom  that  there  existed.  Sineo  its  partition  a 
Tile  classes,  as  the  kings  no  longer  had  occasion  considerable  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
to  favor  the  people  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles,  the  peasants  has  taken  place  in  various  pro v- 
TVom  the  closing  years  of  the  14th  century,  inces.  In  Hungary,  the  last  remnants  of  serf- 
thereforo,  the  condition  of  the  Frenoh  people  domwere  abolished  bythe  laws  of  1848.  InRus- 
ceased  to  be  directly  affected  by  those  causes  sia,  serfdom  was  unknown  until  1698,  though 
which  previously  had  tended  to  their  elevation;  chattel  slavery  had  long  existed  there.  Serf- 
but  general  causes  to  that  end  still  remained  in  dom  was  introduced  by  Boris  Godunoff,  and  in 
operation,  and  at  least  prevented  their  condi-  a  few  years  all  the  rural  populations  were 
tion  Item  becoming  worse. — In  Italy  the  people  subject  to  it,withthe  exception  of  those  per- 
had  become  free  by  the  1 3th  century ;  and  in  sons  who  resided  in  the  free  communes  con- 
some  of  the  German  countries  the  peasants  had  stjtuting  the  crown  domains.  The  legislation 
acquired  their  fireed.om  before  the  close  of  the  of  Peter  the  Great  transfi)rmed  the  serfs  on 
18th  century,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  private  estates  into  a  condition  of  chattelhood, 
they  remained  in  a  condition  of  modified  vil-  while  those  on  the  royal  domains  enjoyed  com- 
lenage  until  the  present  century.  The  same  re-  parative  freedom ;  but  as  great  grants  of  land 
mark  holds  of  other  countries  of  northern  and  and  serfs  were  made  by  the  Russian  sovereigns 
eastern  Europe, — In  England  the  state  of  most  to  individuals,  myriads  of  peasants  were  thus 
of  the  labormg  people  was  on  the  whole,  and  converted  into  serfs  of  the  lowest  grade.  The 
comparatively  speaking,  mild  down  to  the  first  sovereign  who  labored  with  success  to 
time  of  Henry  II.  {1 164-'89),  The  villani  of  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  was  Kioholas.  Al- 
Domesday  Book  were  the  eeoTU  of  Anglo-  exander  I.  favored  eroaneipation,  but  he  suo- 
Sason  law ;  and  in  the  second  generation  after  ceeded  only  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  there 
the  Normanconquesttbevillein  wasmentioned  not  fully.  Some  of  the  itussian  nobles  freed 
as  a  freeman.  But  in  the  nest  generation  he  all  their  serfs  during  his  reign.  Nicholas 
became  completely  dependent  upon  the  lord,  was  friendly  to  emancipation,  but  the  circum- 
and  hia  general  condition  was  a  very  harsh  one,  stances  of  his  reign  were  not  so.  Military  ser- 
though  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  existence  vice  emancipated  the  serf,  and  also  his  wife 
of  legal  Actions,  and  by  opinion.  "This  class,"  and  children.  Alexander  II.  became  czar  in 
says  Hallam,  "  was  distinguished  into  villeins  Feb.  1865,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  restored 
regardant,  who  had  been  attached  from  time  peace,he  began  hislaborsin  thecauseofeman- 
immemorial  to  a  certain  manor,  and  villeins  in  cipation,  proposing  to  free  all  tie  serfs,  but 
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gradually.     He  has  encountered  considerable  a  judge.    tTntU  1843  sergeants  had.  the  eioln- 

oppositioQ,  and  long  preparations  were  unavoid-  sive  privilege  of  pleading  in  all  triala  at  bar  is 

able.     On  Maruh  17, 1861,  the  "  imperial  mani-  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but,  except  in  the 

festo"  emancipating  the  serfe  was  published,  matter  of  precedence,  the  barristers  are  now  on 

Two  years  fi'om  that  date  are  required  to  effect  aprofesBionalequality  with  them.    The  judges, 

the  imperial  purpose,  and  during  that  time  the  who  are  always  selected  from  the  sergeants, 

old  system  will  he  maintaiDed,  and  as  much  address  the  latter  from  the  bench  as  brothers, 

longer  as  shall  bo  necessary  to  perfect  the  ar-  Sergeants  are  created  by  the  king's  writ  com- 

rangements  for  the  conversion  of  30,000,000  manding  them  to  take  their  degree,  and  no 

serfs  into  freemen.   The  czar  tells  the  serfe  that,  qualifications  beyond  having  been  regularly 

"to  render  the  transactions  between  the  pro-  called  to  the  bar  seem  to  be  necessary, 

prietors  and  the  peasants  more  easy,  in  virtue  SERGEANT,    John,    an    American  jurist, 

of  whioli  the  latter  may  acquire  in  full  prop-  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1779,  died  there,  Sav. 

erty  their  homestead  and  the  land  they  ooonpy,  23, 18S2,    He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Dick- 

the  government  will  advance  assistance,  ac-  inson  Sergeant,  an  active  and  earnest  supporter 

cording  to  a  special  regulation,  by  meana  of  of  the  revolution,  a  member  of  congress,  and 

loans,  or  a  transfer  of  debts  inoumbenng  an  the  first  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  Ho 

estate."  The  undertaking  has  been  eommenoed  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in  173o,  and  for 

in  a  conservative  spirit,  but  there  is  a  strong  more  than  half  a  century  occupied  the  highest 

party  of  the  nobility  opposed  to  it,  while  at  tho  position  at  the  bar  of  Philadelphia.     He  was  a 

same  time  many  of  the  peasants  areforimmedi-  member  of  congress  from  1815  to  18S3,  from 

ate  emancipation.     The  tone  of  the  '•  imperial  1837  to  1839,  and  from  1837  to  1842,  and  took 

manifesto"  is  far  from  being  confident.     The  a  very  active  pai't  in  the  proceedings  on  the 

circumstances  of  Europe  will  have  much  effect  Missouri  compromise  of  1820.    He  was  one  of 

on  the  movement.     Peace  will  promote  tlie  the  two   envoys   appointed  to   represent  the 

emperor's  purpose,  while  the  occurrence  of  United    States  in  the  Panama  congress.    In 

war  to  which  Russia  should  be  a  party  would  1832  he  was  the  whig  candidate  for  viee-prea- 

probably  delay  its  fulfilment.  dent  with  Mr.  Clay.    His  "Select  Speeches" 

SERGEANT  (Lat.  lerviens),  a  non-commis-  were  published  at  Philadelphia  (8vo,,  1833). 

sioned  officer  in  a  company  of  infantry  or  a  SERGIPE,  or  Seegipb  del  Rbi,  a  maritime 

troop  of  cavalry,  who   drills  or  instructs  in  province  of  Brazil,  hounded  W.  by  Alagoas,  E. 

discipline  the  recruits,  and  on  parade  acta  as  by  the  Atlantic,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  province 

marker  or  guide  in  the  performance  of  the  evo-  of  Bahia;  area,  16,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 

lutions      The  covering  sergeant  stands  behind  183  600      The  sea  coast  is  generally  low  and 

the  ofhoer  men  nand  of  the  company  wl  en  sau  ly  but  miand  the  surface  becomes  nioun- 

the  battalion   s  a  1  ne  and  upon  the  comn  and  tauoua    Ihemostimportantriversare  the  Sao 

to  open  rank    tej  si  to  t!  c  ]  lace  vacated  by  Franc  sc     which  forma  the  N.  boundary  line, 

Jiim ;  when  tl  e  ranks  are  closed  he  re   mies  the  Vaza  Barris,  the  Sergipe,  and  Ootindiba. 

his  former  p  •!  t  on      Every   r  g  me  t  1  as   a  The  d  et  m  neral  productions  are  rock  crystal, 

color  guard    t  tr  m  4  to  6  sergeants  who  e  1  mestone  and  saltpetre.    The  E.  part  of  the 

duty  it  3  to  protect  the  colors     In  some  ser  provmce  called  Matas,  is  well  wooded  and  fer- 

vices  the  col  rs  are  borne  by  these  color  ser  tile  and  1  aa  frequent  rains;  hnt  the  W.,  called 

geants     The  sergeant  m  jor    tie  hrst  non  Agrestes   s  subject  to  long  and  severe  droughts, 

comm  s  oned  ofii  er  of  a    eg  ment  ass  sts  the  Oofteu   s  cultivated  on  the  higher  grounds,  and 

adjutant     the  qua  termaster    ergeant  acts  un  nany  k  nds  of  IVuit  trees  are  grown.     The  for- 

der  the  regimental  q  artermjste   m  many  de  ests  we  n  t  very  extensive,  but  the  timber  is 

tails  relat  ng  tf   the    nter  or  economy    f  the  of  superior  quality ;  dye  woods  and  drugs  ara 

regiment    the  o  derly  sergeant    or  first  ser  found    in  1  ding  ipecacuanha  and  cinchona, 

geant  of  a  companv  comraunioites  the  orders  Cap  tal   Sergipe  del  Eei  or  Sao  Ohristovao. 

of  the  day  as  ece    ed  f   m  the  adjutant  to  hia  SERDf^GUB,  or  SiBraAotm  (the  town  of 

company  officers,  and  warns  the  men  for  duty.  Surya  or  the  Sun),  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 

In  the  U.  8.  service  ordnance  sergeants,  select-  of  Cashmere,  by  which  name  it  is  also  some- 

ed  from  meritorious  sergeants,  are  appointed  times  called,  situated  near  the  centre  of  tha 

to  take  charge  of  the  oi-dnanoe,  arms,  muni-  valley  of  Cashmere;  pop.  about40,000.    It  ex- 

tions,  &o.,  at  the  different  military  posts. — Ser-  tends  about  i  m.  along  both  sides  of  the  Jhy- 

geants  at  arms  were  originally  officers  of  police  lum,  the  ancient  Hydaspes,  and  the  two  divi- 

who  attended  the  person  of  the  king  and  other  sions  are  connected  by  7  wooden  bridges.   The 

great  dignitaries,  hut  who  are  now  chiefly  era-  stream,  which   is   deep    and   sluggish,   winds 

ployed  in  the  houses  of  parliament  to  execute  through  thetownwithmnchpicturesqueefieet. 

the  commands  of  the  presiding  officer,  or  ap-  The  town  is  extremely  filthy,  with  houses  of  3 

prehend  oiTenders  against  parliamentary  priv-  or  3  stories  constructed  of  timbers  filled  up  with 

ileges  and  the  maintenance  of  order.    OfScers  unburned  bi'ick,  and  generally  in  a  dilapidated 

invested  with  similar  functions  are  attached  to  condition.     Gardens  are  cultivated  on  nearly 

the  U.  S.  congress  and  to  all  other  legislative  all  the  roofs.    The  principal  public  buildings 

bodies  in  the  Union. — A  sergeant  at  law,  in  are  the  Jama  Mu^id  or  great  mosque,  stated  to 

England,  iaalawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  be  capable  of  containing  60,000  persons,  and 
VOL.  XIV. — 3S 
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the  mosque  of  Shah  Hamedaii.    On  the  E,  is  a  reproductive  oi^ana  are  double,  concealed,  and 

lake  about  5  m.  long  and  from  2  to  3  lo.  broad,  capable  of  protruBion,  which  has  led  some  to 

surrounded  by  beautiful  acenery,  and  formerly  the  belief  that  snakea  have  posterior  limbs ;  the 

a  favorite  resort  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  females  are  oviparoua,  and  a  few  ovovivipa- 

relics  of  many  of  whose  pleasnre  grounds  and  rous,  and  the  young  undergo  no  metamorpho- 

palaces  still  remain ;  the  most  noted  is  the  eia  after  leaving  the  egg.    The  spino  consists 

Shalimar,  laid  out  by  the  emperor  JehMigheer,  of  very  numerous  and  movable  vertebrsB,  eon- 

whioh  Moore  selected  for  tie  closing  scene  of  oave  in  front  and  Lemiapherieallj-  convex  be- 

"Lalla  Eookh."  hind,  distinguishable  only  into  costal  and  cau- 

SEMNGAPATAM  (Hindoo,  Shri-Sanga-  dal ;  the  occipital  condyle  is  single,  and  tie 
Patanam),  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  king-  jaws  connected  to  a  vei'y  m.ovabie  iuterailicu- 
dom  of  Mysore,  9  m,  W.  E.  from  Mysore ;  pop.  iar  bone ;  tiie  very  numerous  ribs  are  always 
about  12,000.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  distinct  and  free  at  the  lower  end,  there  being 
of  an  island  in  the  river  Oavery,  and  is  no  aternnm  nor  pectoral  arch.  The  tongne  is 
strongly  fortified.  The  whole  place  has  a  ruin-  soft  and  fleshy,  protracUle,  deeply  forked,  and 
ons  appearance.  It  containa  a  Hindoo  temple,  held  in  a  sheath. ;  the  visceral  organa  are  very 
a  handsome  mosque,  Tippoo's  palace,  the  an-  long,  closely  fitting  in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  a 
cient  palace  of  the  kinga  of  Mysore,  and  aev-  single  lung  only  well  developed,  generally  the 
eral  other  large  buildings.  Daring  the  reign  left,  forming  a  cavity  with  spongy  walls,  and 
of  Hjder  Ali  it  was  several  times  ineffectually  the  hinder  portion  frequently  witbont  cells,  its 
beaeged  by  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam;  and  simple  sac  aerving  probably  as  a  reservoir  of 
in  the  time  of  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1791  it  success-  air ;  opening  of  the  cloaca  transverse.  The 
fully  resisted  an  attack  by  the  British  under  vertebrsB  are  rarely  fewer  than  100,  and  in  some 
Lord  Oomwallia.  The  following  year  Com-  boas  and  pythons  as  many  as  400,  presenting 
wallis  invested  it,  and  compelled  the  ruler  of  the  largest  number  among  animals ;  progrea- 
Mysore  to  pay  £3,300,000  and  cede  about  half  aion  is  almost  always  by  lateral  undulations, 
his  dominions  to  the  British  and  their  allies,  tlieribswith  their  attached  ventral  plates  being 
In  1799  the  capital,  then  garrisoned  by  23,000  so  many  pairs  of  feet,  like  those  of  myriapods, 
good  troops  assisted  by  a  number  of  French  in  some  boas  more  than  SOO  pairs;  file  ante- 
adventurers,  was  again  invested  by  the  British  rior  limbs  are  wanting,  but  in  some  boas  and 
and  the  Nizam's  forces,  and  after  a  bombard-  pythons  there  are  horny  hooks  appearing  ei- 
ment  of  4  days  was  taken  by  storm  May  4,  Tip-  ternally,  supported  on  a  rudimentary  pelvic 
poo  being  slwn  in  trying  to  rally  bis  troops,  arch;  with  these  few  exceptions  posterior  limbs 
Treaam'e  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  $7,500,-  are  wanting.  Most  of  the  muscles  are  specially 
000  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  were  adapted  for  acting  on  the  spinal  column,  and 
divided  among  the  troops.  The  Britiah  re-  are  arranged  in  a  very  complicated  manner,  es- 
tained  possession  of  the  town  for  some  time  as  pecial^thoso  in  eonneotion  with  the  ribs.  The 
a  military  station,  but  abandoned  it,  as  it  proved  brdn  ia  small,  and  the  spinal  eordvery  long, 
very  unhealthy  to  European  soldiers.  with  exceedingly  numerous  vertebral  nerves, 

SEROUS  MEMBRANE.    See  Membrane.  For  other  details  of  structure  see  Compaeativb 

SERPENT,  a  musical  wind  instrument  of  Akatomt,  and  Reptilbs.  Though  without 
curvilinear  form,  consisting  of  a  conical  tube  limbs,  they  execute  a  great  variety  of  move- 
of  braaa,  divided  into  8  parts,  a  mouthpiece,  menta;  they  creep,  spring,  climb,  swim,  eon- 
neck,  and  tail,  and  having  6  circniar  apertures  strict,  suspend  themaelvea  by  the  tail,  burrow, 
for  the  modulation  of  the  notes.  Its  oompaaa  and  raise  the  body  almost  erect.  Like  most 
extends  from  B  flat  below  the  base  staff  to  G,  reptiles,  they  are  very  sensitive  to  ooid,  be- 
the  treble  clef  line,  and  its  use  is  confined  to  coming  lethargic  in  winter;  the  muscular  irri- 
military  bands.  It  was  invented  by  Edme  tabiiity  is  remarkably  great  and  persistent, 
Guillaume,  of  Auxerre,  France,  ia  1590.  depending  on  the  apinal  nervous  agency  and 

SEEPENT,  or  Snake,  the  common  name  of  the  inherent  property  of  the  muscnlar  tissue ; 
the  ophidian  reptiles,  including,  according  to  the  heart  palpitates  long  after  it  has  been  re- 
the  earlier  naturahsts,  all  air-breathing  ovipa-  moved  from  the  body,  and  the  jawa  open  and 
rons  vertebratea,  of  elongated  and  rounded  abut  in  the  decapitated  head.  The  senaes  of 
body,  without  limbs  and  creeping  on  the  ven-  smeil,  hearing,  and  taste  are  very  imperfect; 
tral  sittface.  Beside  theae  characters  the  body  the  eyes,  without  lids  and  constantly  open,  ap- 
is very  flexible  and  nan-ow,  without  distinct  pear  immovable ;  the  principal  seat  of  touch  is 
neck  and  with  conical  t^l;  hones  of  the  face  m  the  soft  and  extensile  tongue.  The  scales 
movable,  making  the  mouth  very  dilatable;  offer  every  variety  of  color  and  marking,  but 
teeth  sharp,  separate,  nauaUy  hooked,  on  both  in  most  the  general  color  resembles  the  objects 
Jaws  and  almost  always  on  the  palate ;  no  eye-  on  which  they  habitually  live,  whether  sand, 
lida,  nor  tympanum,  nor  apparent  external  au-  earth,  rock,  tree,  or  graea ;  the  coloring  mat^ 
ditory  foramen ;  skin  extensible,  protected  by  ter  is  in  the  middle  layer  of  the  skin,  the  inner 
thin  scales  covered  by  an  epidermis  which  is  or  dermis  being  strong  and  holding  the  scales, 
shed  in  a  single  piece  by  a  process  of  inversion ;  and  the  outer  or  epidermis  shed  several  times 
the  plates  of  the  under  surface  are  larger,  and  a  year ;  the  animal  is  dull  and  does  not  eat  at 
used  as  instruments  of  progression ;  the  male  the  period  of  casting  its  skin.   These  characters 
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are  Bnfficient  to  distinguish  serpents  from  lai^  exists  in  IT.  Europe ;  many  more  species,  proli- 

annelids,  eel-like  fisLes,  the  scincoid  aad  chal-  ably  belonging  near  the  genns  coluber  (Ldnn.) 

cidian  saurians,  and  many  elongated  batrachi-  if  not  in.  it,  are  met  with  in  the  middle  and  up- 

ans ;  they  are  reptiles,  in  the  trne  sense  of  the  per  tertiary  and  the  diluvimn  of  Europe.— For 

word.    For  the  systems  of  classification  see  interesting   information   concerning  serpents, 

Hbhpetoloot  ;  they  are  generally  divided  into  see  Broderip's  "  Note  Book  of  a  Naturalist," 

the  two  groups  of  the  poisonons  and  the  harm-  part  13,  and  Buoldand's  "  Curiosities  of  Natural 

less;  the  first,  like  the  cobra,  rattlesnake,  and  History"  (London,  1859). 

Tiper,  have  movable  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw  SERPENT  EATER.    See  Sbcebtabt  Bird. 

communicating  with  a  poison  gland;  the  sec-  SERPENTINE.    SeeMABBLK,  toI.  li.  p.  IH. 

ond  are  without  this  apparatus.    All  are  car-  8ERT0RIUS,  QuiNTua,  a  Risman  general, 

nivorons,  feeding  on  living   prey,  which  is  born  at  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 

swallowed  whole;  while  some  are  rapid  in  about  131  B,  C.,  assassinated  in  73.    He  dis- 

pursuit,  others  crush  their  victims  to  death,  or  tinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  Mariua 

poison  them,  or  bring  them  within  reach  of  against  the  Oimbri  and  Teutonea,  waa  tribune 

their  jaws  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  terrifying  in  Spain  under  the  prfotor  DidJus,  joined  the 

by  their  hideous  and  menacing  aspect  some  of  party  of  Cinna  and  Marius  upon  his  return,  and 

the  active  smaller  mammals  and  birds  into  a  when  Marius  was  driven  from  Italy  raised  fresh 

aioraentary  loss  of  power.    They  eat  and  drink  troops  with  Oinna  and  succeeded  in  upholding 

rarely,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  very  long  the  fortunes  of  the  party.     In  the  subsequent 

fasts ;  digestion  ia  performed  veiy  slowly ;  the  triumph  of  Marius,  SertoriuB  waa  the  only  one 

secretion  of  the  lai^e  salivary  glands  is  profuse,  of  his  adherents  that  retained  any  moderation 

for  lubricating  the  food  and  rendering  degluti-  of  conduct ;  and  so  strongly  was  he  incensed 

tion  eaay.    For  details  on  the  poison  apparatus  by  the  esoessee  committed  at  this  time,  that 

see  Cobra,  bb  Capello,  Eatixeskakb,  and  Vi-  after  the  death  of  their  chief  he  put  to  the 

PES.    The  once  prevalent  idea  that  auakes  suck  sword  4,000  slaves  who  had  been  the  body 

the  milk  of  cows  and  goats  is  a  mere  fable,  aa  guard  of  Marius,  and  had  perpetrated  every 

it  would  be  anatomically  impossible  in  their  possible  crime   against    the   citizens.      When 

mouths  to  obtain  the  necessary  vacuum,  nor  Sylla  returned  to  Italy  in  83  B.  C,  Sertorius 

could  the  numerous  teeth  be  disengaged  ii-om  obtained  the  poet  of  proconsul  of  Spain,  where 

the  teat.    The  stomach. ia  little  more  than  a  he  governed  with  justice.    An  arroy  having 

prolongation  of  the  eesophagus,  and  the  intes-  been  sent  againat  him  by  Sylia,  he  was  forced 

tinea  are  very  short;  tiie  heart  lain  afibroua  after  a  tempcrary  success  to  cross  into  Africa, 

pericardium,  and  consists  of  two  auricles,  and  where  jo  nmg  the  native  princes,  he  defeated 

one  ventricle  with  two  unequal  apartments  SjUa  s  general  Pa  tianus.    Returning  soon  to 

communicating  with  each  other;  hence  a  mixed  Spain   he  placed  himself  at  the  heaid  of  the 

arterial  and  venous  blood  is  aent  over  the  sys-  Lus  tamans  anddi-fefted  thei  Roman  generals 

tem;  the  growth  is  slow,  and  the  life  pro-  who  held  ptsiession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

longed ;  the  hissing  attributed  to  serpents  ia  of  country.    His  design  was  to  found  an  indepen- 

a  faint  character,  produced  by  the  slow  escape  dent  power  in  Spain,  in  which  the  native  Span- 

of  air  through  the  mouth  or  nostrils  during  ex-  iards  should  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the  Roman 

piration,  and  only  exceptionally  would  make  a  settlers.    He  gained  the  affection  of  the  inhab- 

noise  noticeable  by  an  indifferent  observer ;  the  itants  by  favors,  and  impressed  them  with  a 

animal  heat  is  low.     The  males  are  smaller,  sort  of  superstitions  awe  by  moans  of  a  white 

more  slender,  brighter,  and  more  active  than  fawn  which  he  pretended  had  been  given  to 

the  females;  no  nest  is  made,  there  is  no  inou-  him  by  Diana.    The  Roman  senate  at  length 

bation  (except  in  the  python)  by  their  body's  sent  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  take  the 

heat,  no  food  is  stored  up  for  the  young,  and  no  command  against,  Sertorius.    The  first  battle 

education  nor  parental  care  ia  necessary.    The  between  these  leaders  took  place  near  Sucro. 

mother  hides  the  e^a  in  a  suitable  place,  and  That  portion  of  the  force  of  Sertorius  under  the 

leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  command  of  Perperna  was  beaten  by  the  Ro- 

sun  and  air ;  sometimes  the  young  are  brought  man  legions  under  Metellus ;  but  the  Romans 

to  maturity  in  the  mother's  body,  as  in  the  vi-  under  Pompey  were  beaten  by  Sertorius,  and 

Sers.    There  are  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000  Pompey  himself  was  wounded.    Pompey  waa  a 

escribed  species,  widely  distributed  over  the  second  time  beaten  on  the  pldns  of  Saguntum, 

world,especiallyinth6warmer  regions;  doubt-  and  compelled  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Pyr6- 

less  many  varieties  from  age,  sex,  and  climate  n^es.     In  74  an  alliance  agiunst  Rome  waa 

have   been  described  as  species.     They  have  concluded  between  Sertorius  and  Mithridates, 

always  been  objects  of  popular  aversion,  their  which  had  no  notable  result.    Pompey  in  the 

stealthy  creeping  movements  having  obtained  meanwhile  was  reenforced  Irom  Rome,  and  be- 

for  them  a  reputation  for  cunning,  deception,  gan  a  second  campaign ;  but  through  the  whole 

and  malevolence. — Fossil  remains  of  serpents  summer  of  73  he  failed  to  bring  Sertorius  to 

have  been  found  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  ter-  battle  or  to  gain  any  material  advantage.    In 

tiary  age ;  palceoplm  (Owen),  attaining  a  length  despair  of  honorable  victory,  an  offer  was  finally 

of  20  feet,  has  been  found  in  the  eocene  of  Eng-  made  of  100  talents  and  20,000  acres  of  land  to 

land,  showing  a  higher  temperatm^e  than  now  any  Eomaa  citizen  who  should  kill  Sertorius; 
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and  he  was  slain  at  a  banqnet  to  which  he  Tvaa  of  his  serTice,  unless  the  servant  was  not  only 

invited  bvhls  own  general  Perperna.  exposedto  peculiar  danger,  bnt  the  master  knew 

8EEVAL  (felis  semal,  Linn.),  a  carnivoroiia  this  and  the  servant  did  not.  It  is  the  prevailiog 
ftnimal  of  the  cat  family,  a  native  of  southern  law  both  of  England  and  of  the  United  States, 
Africa.  It  is  about  4  feet  long,  of  which,  the  that  if  a  master  exercises  due  care  in  the  choice 
tail  is  15  inches;  the  color  above  is  ochrey  yel-  and  employment  of  his  servants,  he  is  not  re- 
low,  darkest  on  the  back,  and  shading  intjj  sponwble  to  one  of  tliem  for  an  injary  received 
white  on  the  under  parts ;  body  with  dark  by  him  from  the  default  of  anotJier,  while  em- 
brown spots  forming  longitudinal  marks  on  the  ployed  ill  his  master's  service;  and  the  rule 
neck  and  shoulders;  inside  of  fore  legs  with  a  has  been  applied  where  the  person  injured  is 
transverse  black  bands;  tail  tipped  and  ringed  not  a  servant,  nor  employed  by  the  master, 
with  black.  The  legs  are  rather  long,  the  body  but  was  assisting  his  servants.  But  the  master 
slender,  the  head  small  and  rounded,  and  the  is  responsible  if  the  iiyury  arises  from  the  nse 
hair  long  and  shaggy,  especially  on  the  flanks;  by  a  fellow  servant  of  dangerous  materials  sop- 
it  is  about  the  size  of  the  lynx,  and  preys  upon  plied  him  by  the  master.  If  a  master  employs 
the  smaller  mammals  and  birds ;  it  is  not  very  an  agent  to  engage  or  direct  Ids  servants,  this 
savage,  and  the  young  are  gentle  and  sportive  agent  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  co-servant, 
like  the  common  cat.  Bervals  are  not  uncom-  These  rules  have  been  applied  to  many  cases 
mon  in  southern  Africa,  and  their  skins  are  where  servants  of  railroad  or  other  companies 
often  carried  from  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  to  lave  been  injured  by  the  carelessnesa  of  fellow 
Europe,  where  the  animal  is  known  among  fur-  servants.  A  master  is  not  bound  to  give  a  tes- 
riers  aa  the  tiger  cat ;  it  is  rare  in  museums  and  timonial  of  character  to  any  servant,  or  to  give 
menageries.  any  information  about  him ;  but  if  he  chooses 

SERVANT  (Lat,  serrws,  a  servant  or  slave),  to  do  ao,  he  would  be  responsible  for  acy  in- 

faj  England,  and  in  those  of  the  United  States  in  jury  arising,  to  the  servant  or  to  one  who 

which  slavery  does  not  exist,  a  person  hired  to  employed  him,  from  statements  wilftilly  false, 

render  service.    In  law  the  word  has  for  some  Like  many  other  agreements,  a  contract  of  hir- 

pnrposes  an  extended  meaning,  covering  nearly  ing,  if  it  cannot  be  wholly  performed  within  a 

all  service;  but  more  generally  it  is  used  in  the  year,  h  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  cannot 

restricted  sense. — In  England,  there  seems  to  be  enforced  unless  it  be  in  writing. — There  are 

be  a  prevailing  if  not  a  universal  rule,  that  a  some  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States  as  to 

domestic  servant  who  is  turned  away  without  the  presumption  of  service,  or  of  a  contract  of 

notice  and  without  fault  is  entitled  to  one  service,  where  the  service  is  rendered  to  near 

montli's  wages.    There  is  no  such  rule  in  the  relations.    Generally,  where  one  works  for  an- 

United  States;  but  where  the  contract  is  for  other,  a  contract  of  hiring  will  be  presumed; 

wages  payable  at  definite  periods,  and  a  ser-  and  one  rendering  the  services  may  recover 

vant  leaves  without  eauee  in  the  inteiwal  be-  wages  or  other  compensation  on  this  implied 

tween  two  of  these  periods,  the  principle  of  contract.    But  it  is  said  not  to  be  so  where 

"entirety  of  contract"  alluded  tounderHiHiNO  the  parties  are  parent  and  child,  or  uncle  and 

might  prevent  his  recovering  compensation  for  nephew,  or  where  any  other  very  near  relation 

his  service  since  that  interval  began ;  and  if  a  exists  between  them.    So  if  a  destitute  person 

masterturned  his  servant  away  without  cause  in  is  employed,  and  supplied  with  necessaries,  he 

such  interval,  he  might  be  obliged  to  pay  wages  may  leave  when  he  chooses  to,  but  has  no 

duringthe wholeoftheintervah    Thiscontract  claims  for  wages  while  he  remains,  without 

is  seldom  express  in  its  provisions,  but  leaves  agreement.    It  is  certainly  the  law  of  England, 

them  to  be  implied  by  law.    If  good  cause  exists  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  United 

fordismiasingaservant,  ho  has  no  claim  against  States,  that  any  person  who  entices  away  a 

his  master,  although  not  dismissed  for  that  cause,  servant  of  another,  or  his  apprentice,  or  any 

and  although  the  master  did  not  know  of  its  person  employed  by  him  on  any  contract  of 

ezistence.    If  a  servant  reserves  the  right  to  hiring,  as  for  example  an  actor  engaged  by  the 

leave  for  a  special  cause,  he  can  leave  for  no  managerof  a  theatre,  would  he  held  responsible 

Other  cause.    Thus,  if  he  may  leave  "  if  dissatis-  in  damages. — A  few  years  ago  it  was  regarded 

fied,"  and  he  leaves  to  attend  to  other  business,  as  the  law  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 

or  for  higher  wages,  or  for  any  cause  except  States,  that  if  an  owner  of  a  house,  desiring  to 

that  he  is  "dissatisfied,"  he  loses  all  claim  make  extensive  repairs,  employed  a  builder,  and 

against  his  master.    It  seems,  from  the  authori-  he  employed  a  mason,  and  the  mason  bought 

ties,  that  amasteris  not  bound  to  provide  med-  lime  from  one  who  waste  send  it  to  the  prera- 

ioal  attendance  or  medicine  for  a  servant,  even  ises,  and  this  person  sent  it  and  employed  a  la- 

if  his  need  of  it  be  caused  by  an  accident  while  borer  to  wheel  it  from  the  street  on  the  land, 

in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.    If  however  he  and  the  laborer  carelessly  left  an  incumbracoe 

employs  a  physician  or  buys  medicine,  he  can-  in  the  street  by  which  a  passenger  was  injured, 

not  charge  it  to  the  servant  without  his  consent,  the  injured  man  would  have  his  remedy  against 

The  master  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  servant  the  owner  of  the  house.    It  may  be  safely  said 

and  not  to  sniflecthim  to  any  exposure  or  danger  that  this  is  not  now  the  law  in  either  country, 

he  would  not  himself  undergo ;  but  he  is  not  re-  The  general  principle  now  is,  that  the  respon- 

Bponsibleforanaccidenthappeninginthecoarse  sibility  of  the  master  grows  out  of  his  control 
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of  his  servant,  and  is  measured  by,  and  begina  near  Lyons.  In  1B40  he  remoyed  to  Vienne  in 
and  eada  witli,  that  cotitroL  Thua,  where  A  Dauphin^,  where  a  friend  and  former  pupi!  of 
contracts  with  B  to  do  a  work  for  him,  personfl  his  in  Paris  was  then  archbishop.  In  the  pal- 
who  are  in  law  the  eeryants  of  E  are  not  the  ace  of  this  patron  he  lived  quietly  for  several 
serraiits  of  A,  and  B  and  not  A  is  liable  for  years,  gdniog  money  and  respect  by  his  profes- 
their  defaults.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  work  con-  sion.  He  revised  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible, 
tracted  for  be  unlawful,  or  implies  a  public  founded  upon  the  iISS,  of  Sanctes  Pagninua, 
nuisance,  A  may  stUI  be  held  on  grounds  of  which  were  put  under  the  ban  of  the  church ; 
public  policy ;  and  reasons  of  public  policy  also  and  gathered  the  materials  for  his  great  worit 
have  caused  the  courts  to  hold  railroad  com-  on  the  "  Eeatoration  of  Christianity,"  the  M8. 
paniea,  nearly  all  whose  work  outside  of  their  of  which  was  completed  in  lB4fl,  and  sent  to 
regular  basiness  is  done  by  contractors,  re-  Calvin  for  coiTectious  and  suggestions.  But 
sponsible  .not  only  for  the  tortious  acts  of  the  it  was  so  distasteful  to  the  Genevan  reformer, 
contractors,  but  for  those  of  persons  employed  that  he  broke  off  correspondence  with  8er- 
by  contractors ;  but  the  contractors  are  also  vetus,  retained  the  MS.,  and  freely  accused  the 
liable.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  author  of  heresy  in  letters  to  others  of  the 
railroad  and  other  companies  are  responsible  Reformed  clergy.  The  work  was  printed  at 
for  the  wrongful  acts  of  those  directly  em-  Vienne  in  1553,  and  the  author  having  been 
ployed  by  them  in  their  regular  business,  pre-  betrayed  was  arrested  and  summoned  before 
cisely  as  other  masters  are  for  their  servants.  the  court  of  that  town.  On  April  7  he  es- 
SERVETUS,  Michael,  a  Spanish  scientific  caped  in  disguise  from  his  prison  and  reached 
and  theolo^eal  writer,  bom  in  Villanueva,  the  frontier.  His  trial  nevertheless  went  on, 
Aragon,  in  1609,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Ge-  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000 
neva,  Oct.  27, 1553.  His  proper  Spanish  name  pounds  and  be  burned  by  a  slow  fire.  The  lat- 
was  Miguel  Servedo.  He  was  sent  to  study  ter  penalty  was  executed  upon  his  effigy.  The 
law  at  Toulouse,  hut  having  busied  himself  edition  of  his  book  was  so  carefully  collected 
with  religious  questions  and  become  a  disbe-  anddestroyedtliatonly8or4copiesweresaved. 
liever  in  the  Trinity,  he  removed  for  safety  to  Servetus,  on  escaping,  at  first  intended  to  find 
Basel,  where  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  secure  refuge  in  Spain,  but  changed  his  plan  and  de- 
the  sympathy  of  (Ecolampadius.  In  his  22d  termined  to  go  to  Naples.  Taking  Geneva  in 
year  he  published  a  learned  work  which  ho  his  way,  he  stopped  there  for  a  month,  when 
had  long  had  in  preparation  "  On  the  Errors  at  the  instance  of  Oalvin,  who  had  discovered 
of  the  Trinity"  (Haguenau,  1531),  maintaining  his  place  of  abode,  he  was  arrested  and  com- 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  no  foun-  mitted  to  the  public  prison.  On  the  next  day, 
datiou  io  reason,  is  not  taught  by  the  early  fe-  Aug.  14,  he  was  brought  before  the  municipal 
thers,  rests  on  false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  court,  accused  of  heresy  in  various  forms,  of 
and  came  into  the  church  with  the  papacy,  publishing  seditious  books,  of  disturbing  the 
The  indignation  of  both  Catholics  and  Protes-  churches,  of  escaping  from  the  lawful  autiior- 
tants  was  at  once  excited  by  such  a  book,  from  ity,  and  of  insulting  the  ancient  fathers  and 
the  flippancy  and  violence  of  its  tone  not  less  tlie  living  diviaes  of  the  Protestant  church,  es- 
than  for  its  positive  heresies ;  and  Servetus  was  pedally  Calvin.  On  the  following  days  new 
banished  from  Basel.  On  his  way  to  France  he  charges  were  added,  of  Anabaptism,  of  pan- 
published  at  Haguenauanew  work,  JPiafo?o»Ti«t  theism,  of  contempt  Of  the  Bible,  and  of  mate- 
deTrinitaUli'briduo:diiJ-uMitia,BegniOhrisU  rialism.  Though  the  result  of  the  trial  could 
Capitula  quatntoT  (1532),  in  which  he  defends  not  be  doubtful,  yet  the  proposition  that  the 
his  former  book,  advances  a  new  heresy  con-  matter  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
cerning  the  eucharist,  and  claims  the  right  of  the  Swiss  churches  was  acceded  to.  A  paper 
interpreting  the  Scriptures  freely.  Changing  containing  88  articles  was  drawn  up  by  Oalvin, 
his  name  oa  entering  France  to  Michel  de  Vil-  and,  with  the  answers  of  Servetus  annexed, 
leneuve,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  yeare  to  was  sent  to  the  various  churches.  The  opin- 
the  study  of  medicine  at  Lyons  (where  he  also  ion  of  all  was  that  Servetus  should  be  con- 
worked  as  a  corrector  of  the  press),  and  after-  demned  as  a  heretic,  while  they  differed  aa  to 
ward  at  Paris.  He  was  at  tie  university  of  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  In  the  coun- 
Orleans  in  the  year  1534.  In  1535  he  edited  cil  of  60  summoned  in  October  to  finish  the 
the  works  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  with  affair,  the  discussion  lasted  3  days,  but  in  the 
Latin  notes,  and  ventured  to  prefer  that  wri-  end  the  extreme  party  prev^ed.  The  execu- 
ter'sdesoriptionof  Palestine  as  unfruitful  to  the  tion  took  place  on  a  hill  &  short  distance  from 
account  of  Moses.  In  the  next  year  he  was  the  city,  the  reformer  Farel,  who  had  been 
graduated  M.D.  at  Paris,  and  speedily  became  mostze^onsforthedestrnctionof  Servetus,  go- 
known  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  lecturer  on  ing  with  him  as  spiritual  adviser.  No  exhorta- 
medioal  science.  In  1537  was  published  his  tions  could  induce  him  to  retract,  and  his  last 
Byruporum  Uhiversa  Satio.  But  his  astrologi-  words  were  a  r«>etition  of  his  heresy.  His 
cal  speculations,  his  arrogant  tone,  and  his  accu-  books  and  the  MS.  which  he  had  sent  to  Oal- 
sations  against  the  medical  profession,  brought  vin  were  burned  with  him.  The  responsibility 
upon  him  such  persecution,  that  in  1538  he  of  his  death  is  usually  considered  to  belong  to 
estabUshed  himself  at  Charlieu,  a  small  town  Calvin,  who  boasted  of  his  share  in  it,  and 
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never  could  be  peranaded  that  he  had  been  un-  manufactures  are  of  little  importance,  and  con- 
trne  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism  in  send-  eist  (.hiefly  of  articles  for  home  consumption, 
ing  this  heretic  to  the  stake.  The  mind  ot  The  exports  consist  principally  of  cattle,  pigs, 
Servetus  was  quick  and  keen,  his  imagination  hidea,  wool  tallow,  was,  honey,  and  leeches. 
Tivid,  and  Ms  insight  remarkable.  His  corgeo  During  tic  year  1857  the  value  of  the  esporta 
tures  in  medical  science  anticipated  Harvey  amounted  to  $3,700,000,  and  that  of  the  im- 
and  Hunter.  His  expositions  of  Scripture,  ports  to  $2,060,000.  The  Danube  and  Save 
sometimes  ingeniona,  are  oftener  visionary.  His  are  the  only  rivers  used  for  the  purposes  of 
spirit  was  dogmatic,  bold,  and  arrogant,  while  trafGc.  Freedom  of  trade  with  the  whole  of 
his  habits  of  life  were  pure.  During  his  life  the  Ottoman  empire  is  secured  as  a  right  to  the 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  a  disciple;  but  Servians.  Education  is  in  a  very  backward  con- 
after  his  death  the  name  of  Servetists  was  fixed  dition.  There  are  4  gymna.sia,  3  schools  of  art, 
as  a  stigma  upon  the  Anabaptists  of  Switzer-  1  of  agrionltnre,  a  lycenm  with  faculties  of  law, 
land,  and  accepted  by  the  small  party  in  that  natnral  science,  and  philosophy,  a  theological 
land  which  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin-  seminary,  a  military  academy,  and  by  law  there 
ity.  The  life  of  Servetns  has  been  written  by  ought  to  he  at  least  one  parish  school  in  each 
Mosheim,  by  Trechsel  (Heidelberg,  1839),  and  parish.  In  1856  tb^  number  of  scholars  at- 
by  W.  H,  Drummond  (London,  1848).  tending  all  the  institntione  was  11,281,  In 
SEEVIA  (Slavic,  Serbia;  Turkish,  Si/rp),  1856  there  were  3 newspapers  pnblished  in  the 
one  of  the  Danubian  principalities  tributary  to  country.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
Turkey,  bounded  N,  by  the  Anstrian  Military  the  Greek  church.  There  is  an  archbishop  at 
Frontier,  E.  by  Wallaebia  and  Bulgaria,  8.  by  Belgrade,  under  whom  are  the  bishops  of  8ha- 
Eonmelia,  and  8,  W.  and  W.  by  Albania  and  hatz,  ifegotin,  and  Ushitza,  and  6S0  priests,  38 
Bosnia;  extreme  lengUi  300  m.,  breadth  170  of  whom  are  attached  to  convents.  Other 
m. ;  area,  33,500  so,  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  985,000.  Christian  sects  and  religions  are  permitted  the 
BeIgradeisnominaIlythecapital,but theprince  free  exercise  of  their  creeds,  as  are  also  Uie 
and  principal  authorities  reside  and  hold  their  Jews,  but  secession  from  the  national  church 
courts  in  Kragnyevatz.  The  other  chief  towns  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  prince  is  bound  to 
lire  Semendria,  Paasarovitz,  Sew  Orsova,  Km-  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  sultan,  and  pays 
shevatz,  and  Gladova.  The  surface  is  broken  an  annual  tribute  of  3,300,000  piasters  (about 
by  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  !N.  $115,000) ;  but  the  Porte  guarantees  to  the 
E.,  the  Balkan  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.,  and  the  Di-  principality  full  internal  sovereignty,  the  free 
nario  Alps  in  the  "W.  The  summits  of  the  two  election  of  their  princes,  freedom  of  religion, 
first  seldom  exceed  3,000  feet  in  height ;  those  legislation,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  the 
of  thelast  often  attain  analtitude  of  more  than  right  to  maintain  a  national  army.  The  rev- 
4,000  feet.  In  the  centre  and  along  the  banks  enues  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
of  tbeprinrapalriversthereareeitensiveplwns,  81,  1868,  were  estimated  at  3,000,000  florins. 
The  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Save  flow  on  The  army,  as  reorganized  in  1860,  consists  of 
theW.  frontier,  and  for  some  distance  on  the  E.,  8  battalions  of  infantry,  I  of  chasseurs  (600 
and  receive  the  drainage  of  the  country  by  sev-  men  in  peace,  and  1,000  in  war),  2  squadrons 
eral  streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  of  cavalry,  3  batteries  of  artillery,  1  company 
the  Drin,  Morava,  and  Timok.  The  mineral  of  pioneers,  Sec. ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
products  include  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  principality  could  raise  160,000  foot  and  10,- 
ooa),  salt,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  climate  is  000  horse.  The  dignity  of  prince  is  hereditaiy 
severe  in  the  uplands,  but  mild  in  the  valleys;  in  in  the  family  of  Obrenovitch.  There  is  ana- 
winter  the  thermometer  ranges  between  6°  and  tional  assembly  (shuptcMna),  which  meefa 
14°  F.,  hut  sometimes  faOs  as  low  as  6°  below  every  8  years,  and  is  composed  of  1  deputy  for 
zero.  The  low  grounds  are  exceedingly  fertile,  every  1,000  inhabitants.  Turks  cannot  hold 
but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  Wheat  real  estate,  and  are  allowed  to  reside  at  only  5 
grows  luxuriantly,  and  other  grains  are  raised  places  in  the  oonntry.  The  Serbs  are  nrinci- 
in  abundance.  The  vineis  grown  on  thebanks  pally  indebted  to  the  conntenance  whicn  they 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  white  grapes  of  Semen-  receire  from  Eussia  for  their  favorable  relationa 
dria  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  said  to  have  with  the  Porte. — Under  the  Eoman  empire  Ser- 
been  originally  planted  by  the  emperor  Probus.  via  formed  the  province  of  Mcesia  Superior. 
Tobacco,  hemp,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit,  par-  About  the  7th  century  it  was  invaded  by  the 
ticularly  plums,  are  also  raised.  The  moun-  Servi,  a  tribe  of  Slavi,  who  encroached  by  de- 
tains are  nearly  all  covered  with  dense  forests,  grces  upon  the  empire ;  and  during  the  decline 
Large  nnmbers  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  andfall  of  the  eastern  empire  they  obtained  ccm- 
and  swine  are  reared,  and  form  the  principal  pleto  possesion  of  the  country  of  Mtesia,  and 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  most  established  an  independent  principality  undera 
common  wild  animals  are  wolves,  bears,  deer,  prince  styled  ^esyoies.  A  daughter  of  theprince 
and  foxes.  The  inhabitants  consist  almost  en-  of  ServiamarrifflAmurath  I.,  sultan  of  the  Ot- 
tirely  of  Serbs,  who  are  of  Slavic  origin.  They  tomans ;  but  the  Servians  and  other  Christian 
areof  light  complexion,  with  blue  eyes,  are  well  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  alarmed  at  the 
built,  brave  and  generous,  and  have  consider-  rapid  progress  of  the  Turks,  gave  battle  to  Amu- 
ftble  talent  for  mechanical  employments.    The  rath  on  the  plain  of  Sossova  in  1889.     The 
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Christians  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  but  former  times,  the  Glagolitio  alphabet  waa  in 
the  aultan  was  sldn  ia  tlie  action  by  a  Sei'vian  nae.  (See  Glagolitio.)  Altogether,  aoeording 
nobleman.  Amurath  II.  married  a  sister  of  to  an  estimate  of  Scliafarik,  the  Servian  Ian- 
Prince  George  of  8ervia,  but  made  war  upon  guage  is  spoken  by  about  7,350,000  persons,  of 
his  brother-in-law  in  1440,  taking  the  fortress  whom  more  than  4,600,000  live  under  Austrian, 
of  Semendria,  overrunning  the  country,  and  moretlian  2,500,000  under  Turkish,  and  about 
obliging  George  to  escape  to  Hungary,  wlienoe  100,000  under  Russian  rale. — There  are  in  tie 
he  returned  with  assistance,  and  afterward  re-  Servian  langu^e  4  declensions  of  substantives, 
covered  part  of  his  possessions.  Mohammed  and  3  of  adjectives ;  the  dual  number  has  be- 
ll, conquered  Servia,  with  the  exception  of  come  eatinct,  but  tlie  inatmmental  and  the  lo- 
Eelgrade,  which  was  defended  by  the  Hunga-  cative  oases  are  found  as  in  other  Slavic  lan- 
rians  till  1533,  wben  it  was  captured  by  Soly-  guages.  The  comparative  of  the  at^ective  ia 
man  the  Magnificent.  Servia  remained  a  prov-  formed  by  annexing  a  syOable,  generally  yi; 
ince  of  the  Ottoman  empire  till  1717,  when  the  superlative  by  preflxing  a  syllable  to  the 
Prince  Eugene  conquered  a  part  of  it  and  took  comparative  {nai/).  The  verb,  wbioh  is  inflect- 
Belgrade,  which  was  coded  to  Austria  in  1718.  ed  after  3  conjugations,  lacks  a  subjunctive, 
In  1739  Belgrade  was  given  up  to  the  Turks,  which  is  supplied  by  circnmlocutioii,  and  a  pas- 
hut  was  retaken  in  1789,  and  restored  to  the  sire,  which  is  expressed  by  means  of  a  special 
sultan  by  treaty  in  1791.  In  1804  the  Servians  participle.  The  tenses  are  the  present,  the  fn- 
rebolled  under  the  lead  of  George  Petrovitch,  tare,  the  imperfect  (with  iterative  signification), 
called  Kara  or  Czerny  George,  and  by  1807  and  the  preterite.  Of  the  propositioiis,  some 
expelled  the  Turks,  and  established  a  military  govern  the  genitive,  others  the  dative  or  accu- 
government,  with  George  as  its  chief.  (Seo  sative,  and  the  accusative  and  locative,  others 
CzEBNY  George.)  In  1813  two  Turkisli  armiea  the  accusative  and  instrumental,  others  the  gen- 
onterod  the  country,  and  the  Servians  retired  itive  and  instrumental.  The  Sei'vian  surpasses 
before  them,  Onerny  George  seeking  safety  in  all  the  other  Slavic  idioms  in  euphony,  and  has 
Austria.  The  whole  country  was  again  re-  often  been  called  the  Italian  of  the  Slavic  fam- 
duced  to  a  pashallk.  Its  present  aemi-inde-  ily  of  languages.  The  language  of  the  eastern 
pendent  position  was  conquered  for  it  in  1813  Servians  has  received  many  Turcisms,  but  they 
by  Milosh  Obrenovitch,  who  ia  the  foEowing  ,  have  not  affected  the  essential  structure  of  the 
year  was  solemnly  elected  hospodar  by  an  aa-  language.  The  best  grammatical  work  on  these 
sembly  of  bishops  and  chiefs.  (Seo  Obrbno-  languages  is  the  Servian  grammar  (in  the  Ser- 
TiTOH.)  Belgrade  has  a  small  Turkish  garrison,  vian  language)  by  Vuk  Stefanovitch  Karajitch, 
and  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  however  of  which  Jacob  Grimm  published  a  German 
has  no  direct  autliority  in  the  affairs  of  the  translation  (Berlin,  1834),  with  an  excellent  in- 
country.  Milosh  was  compelled  in  1839  to  troduction.  A  grammar  of  the  Croatian  Ian- 
resign  in  favor  of  bis  son  Milan,  who  soon  af-  guage  was  published  by  Berlic  (Agram,  1843) ; 
ter  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  one  of  the  Dalmatian  by  Babukic  (a  German 
Michael.  This  prince  was  deposed  in  1842,  and  translation  by  FrOhlich,  Vienna,  1839).  Of  the 
Aleiander  Karageorgevitch  was  chosen  hospo-  language  of  the  Sloventzi  we  have  a  gram- 
dar.  A  revolution  in  Dec.  1858,  restored  Milosh  mar  from  one  of  the  most  eminent  Slavic  schol- 
to  power ;  and  on  his  death  in  Sept.  1860,  his  ars,  Kopitar  (Laybach,  1808).  A  dictionary 
son  Michae!  succeeded  him.  of  the  Servian  language  has  been  published 
SERVIAN"  LANGUAGE  aijj>  LITERA-  by  Vufc  Stefanovitch;  auIliyrian-German  and 
TUBE.  The  Servian  language  forms,  together  German-Illyrian  dictionary  by  Eiohter  and 
with  the  Russian  and  Bulgarian,  the  eastern  Ballmann  (3  vols.,  Vienna,  18S9-'40) ;  a  Ger- 
atem  of  the  Slavic  languages.  It  is,  in  the  man-lllyriaa  by  Maauranic  and  Uaarevio 
wider  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  it  is  fre-  (A^ram,  1842) ;  an  ILyrian-Italian-Latin  by 
qnontly  called  the  Illyrian,  a  collective  appella-  Stulli  (Ragusa,  1806). — The  Servians  who  be- 
tion,  comprising  the  languages  of  the  Servians  long  to  the  Greek  church  had  no  literature  in 
proper,  the  Croatians,  and  the  Sloventzi  or  theirowalangnage  until  themiddleofthelSth 
Vindes.  The  first  of  these  dialects  is  spoken  century.  Their  writers  used  the  old  or  Sla- 
by  the  Servians,  in  the  principality  of  Servia  vonio  language,  which  however  was  generally 
and  in  Hungary  (in  which  country  they  are  mixed  with  the  popular  dialect.  The  most  an- 
called  Rasoians),  by  the  Bosnians,  the  Monte-  cient  remnants  of  this  style  reach  back  to  the 
negrins,  the  Slavonians,  and  tlie  Dalmatians;  11th  century,  and  consist  principally  of  docu- 
the  second  in  the  Austrian  province  of  OroatJa;  ments,  diplomas,  acts  of  government,  ifcc,  a 
the  third  in  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Styria,  collection  of  which  was  published  at  Belgrade 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola.  Those  Servians  who  in  1840.  Among  the  most  ancient  writers  of 
belong  to  the  Greek  church  use  the  Cyrillic  Servia  are  Stephen,  the  first  king  of  Servia 
alphabet,  while  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  (1195-1334),  who  wrote  the  history  of  his  fa- 
OatboUc  church  (comprising  part  of  the  Ser-  ther;  hia brother, ArohbishopSava(1169-I237), 
viaus,  part  of  the  Bosnians, .part  of  the  Slavo-  who  wrote  monastic  rules  and  other  works; 
nians,  nearly  all  the  Dalmatians,  the  Croa-  Dometian  (about  136S),  who  wrote  biographies 
tians,  and  the  Sloventzi)  have  adopted  the  Eo-  of  saints ;  and  especially  Archbishop  Daniel 
man    alphabet.     Among  the  Dalmatians,  in  (1291-13SS),  the  author  of  the  chief  work  oa 
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the  ancient  history  of  Servia,  called  Badoslov  ■oladika,  Peter  Petrovitch.  Niegosh,  must  Lim- 
("  Goaealogioal  Eegister").  Of  great  impov-  self  be  mentioned  among  modern  Servian  poets, 
tftnoe  also  are  tie  statutes  of  Eing  Stephen  Collections  of  the  popular  poetry  of  this  prov- 
Duahan  (1330-56).  Many  other  important  inoe  have  been  published  by  Tctubar  Tchoiko- 
remnants  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Serbia  are  vitch. — Among  the  Eoman  Catholic  Servians, 
believed  to  lie  buried  in  the  convents  of  the  the  Dalmatians  had  as  early  as  the  12th  ccn- 
principality.  The  first  Servian  print  extant  (an  tnry  an  interesting  literature.  An  old  chrori- 
octatench)  is  dated  1493,  pnbUahed  at  Zenta  in  ole  of  1161,  writtenin  tiie  Slavic  language  by  a 
Herzegovina;  in.  IS  52  the  Gospels  were  printed  priest  of  Dioolea,  is  still  partly  estant  in  theori- 
st Belgrade,  and  in  1562  a  new  edition  at  Ne-  ginal,  and  wholly  in  a  latin  translation.  To- 
gromonte.  During  the  following  two  centuries  ward  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  city  of 
Servian  literature  seems  to  have  been  almost  EagusabecameanIIlyrianAthens,andproduced 
entirely  dead,  the  only  work  of  note  being  a  many  distinguished  authors,  especially  poets.  In 
"History  of  Servia,"  from  the  origin  of  the  the  19th  century  gi-eat  eifovts  have  been  made 
people  until  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  by  Bran-  by  Dr.  Gq,  editor  of  an  "  lUyrian  National  Ga- 
kovltch  (1645-1711).  A  partial  revival  began  zette,"  at  Agram,  and  by  others,  to  unite  all  the 
in  1758,  when  a  Slavio  press  was  founded  at  Servians  using  Eoman  letters  (the  Dalmatians, 
Venice.  The  archimandrite  J.  Eaitch  (1726-  Slavonians,  (>oat8,  and  the  Catholic  Servians 
1801)  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his  "  His-  in  Hungary),  who,  though  speaking  one  lan- 
tory  of  the  Slavi"  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1792-'5).  guage,  had  very  divergent  ways  of  writing  it, 
Bat  the  flrat  who  undertook  to  write  a  work  in  upon  a  new  system  of  orthography,  and  thus 
the  popular  dialect  waa  Doaithei  Ohradovitch  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  development  of 
(1739-1811),  a  monk,  who  for  25  years  had  an  "Ulyrian"  literature,  which  name  they  pre- 
travelled  fd!  over  Europe,  and  died  as  senator  ferred,  Id  opposition  to  the  Greek  Servians,  to 
and  instructor  of  the  children  of  the  celebrated  the  name  "  Servian." — The  Sloventzi  or  Wends, 
Czerny  Georgo.  His  complete  works  were  as  the  discovery  of  some  old  manuscripts  in 
published  at  Belgrade  in  1833  in  9  vols.  A  the  library  of  Mnnieh  shows,  were  earlier 
still  greater  influence  on  the  general  adoption  acquainted  with  the  art  of  wi'iting  than,  any 
of  the  popular  language  for  literary  purposes  other  Slavio  tribe ;  but  the  development  of  a 
■was  exercised  by  Demetrius  Davidoviteb,  who  national  literature  did  not  begin  until  the  ref- 
from  1814  to  1823  edited  at  Vienna  the  first  ormation  of  the  16th  century,  when  Truber, 
Servian  newspaper,  and  especially  by  Vuk  the  reformer  of  Oarniola,  translated  the  Now 
Stefanoviteh  Kar^itch  (born  1787),  the  author  Testament  into  the  Wendish  language.  With 
of  the  first  Servian  grammar  and  dictionary,  the  suppresaon  of  the  reformation  the  develop- 
ond  of  a  largo  number  of  other  works.  He  ment  of  the  national  literature  was  also  an-est- 
fixed  the  present  Servian  alphabet,  and  reduced  ed.  In  modem  times  the  language  has  been 
the  language  to  certain  general  rules  and  prin-  again  cultivated,  and  some  works,  mostly  roli- 
ciples.  His  collection  of  the  Servian  popular  gious,  have  been  published  in  it,  but  they  are 
songs  (4  vols.,  Vienna,  1814^'38)  drew  the  at-  of  no  great  account.  The  great  national  move- 
tention  of  foreign  nations  to  the  beauty  of  the  menta,  now  pervading  Turkey  and  Austria, 
Servian  nationd  songs,  which  have  since  won  make  a  consolidation  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
the  general  admiration  of  the  literary  world,  Servian  language  iato  one,  and  the  early  begin- 
and  are  believed  by  many  competent  critics  to  ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  a  united 
have  in  some  respects  no  parallel  in  the  histo-  Servian  literature,  highly  probable. — The  most 
ry  of  literature  since  Homer.  In  Germany,  a  complete  account  of  the  history  of  Servian  lit- 
general  interest  in  them  was  excited  by  Goethe,  erature,  in  English,  is  ^ven  in  Talvi's  "  His- 
Talvi  {VolksUeder  der  Serheri,  3  vols.,  Halle,  torical  View  of  the  Languages  and  Literature 
1835-'6),  J.  Grimm,  and  others ;  and  many  of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1850). 
tranalations  have  since  been  pnblished.  (See  SERVICE  TEEE  {pyrus  soriva,  Giirlaier),  a 
Kapper,  Volkslieder  der  Serbeii,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  tree  indigenous  to  middle  Europe,  growing  60 
18S2.)  In  England  some  of  the  songs  have  to  60  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves  of  7  to  8 
been  made  known  by  Bowring's  "  Serviaa  Pop-  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one  at  the  apex, 
iilar  Poetry"  (London,  1827),  saA  Eobert  Bui-  villous  beneath,  irregularly  serrate;  flowei's  io 
wer'a  ("Owen  Meredith")  (Srwisie  P<i«n«  (Lon-  umbels,  white  and  showy,  espanding  in  May 
don,  1861).  Among  the  best  modem  Servian  and  June;  fmit  large,  fleshy,  either  apple  or 
poeta  are  Simeon  Milutinovitoh,  the  author  of  a  pear  shaped.  This  species  is  the  true  service 
national  epic,  SerMania  (Leipsic,  1836),  de-  tree,  there  being  several  others  of  less  impor- 
soribing  the  Servian  war  of  1812,  and  of  a  his-  tance,  all  however  belonging  to  the  natural 
tory  of  Servia  during  the  years  1818-'14  (Leip-  order  pomaeem,  and  closely  allied  to  the  rosa- 
eic,  1837),  and  Archbishop  Mushitzfci  of  Carlo-  ceous  families.  When  the  fruit  of  the  service 
vitz,  whose  works  were  published  at  Pesth  in  begins  to  decay,  it  is  sometimes  eaten,  l>ut  ia 
18.S8.  The  chief  seats  of  Servian  literature  are  not  prized ;  a  very  good  cider  or  perry,  with  a 
Peath,  Neusatz,  and  Belgrade.  One  political  singular  disagreeable  smell,  can  be  made  from 
newspaper  appears  in  Austria,  and  another  in  it ;  from  its  astringency  it  is  medicinally  em- 
ServJa.  In  Montenegro,  the  capital,  Oettigne,  ployed,  the  fruit  being  dried  and  reduced  to  a 
is  the  seat  of  some  literary  activity,  and  theiato  powder.    The  wood  of  the  trunk  ia  remarkable 
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for  hardness  and  compact  gfain,  and  if  thor-  Ancna  Mardua,  fearing  that  he  wonid  bo  made 

oughly  seasoned  is  valuable  in  manuiiictures,  heir  to  the  throne,  put  the  king  to  death;  but 

it  also  receives  a  fine  polish. — The  American  Tauaquil  declared    that   Tarquinina   waa   not 

Boryice  (P.  Amm-ic^Mij'De  Oandolle)  is  more  mortally  wounded,  and  caused  Servius  Tullius 

commonly  called  the  mountain  ash,  resemhhng  to  rule  m  hia  name.     Sorviua   not  long  after 

the  European   mountain   ash,   hut  considered  assumed  the  sovereign  power.     Hia  reign  was 

speciflcally  distinct.     It  ia  a  low  tree  15  to  25  marked  by  no  great  military  exploits.    lie  add- 

feet  hi^h,  though  nsnally  a  bushy  shrub    its  ed  tothecitythe  Vimina^Eaquiline.andQniri- 

leaves  are  composed  of  13  to  15  leaflets,  which  nal  hills,  divided  the  people  into  tribes,  classes, 

are     lanceolate,    taper-pointed,    emooth,    and  and  centuries,  and  gave  an  entirely  new  conati- 

sharply  serrate :  its  flowers  are  white,  and  aro  tation  to  the  state.     His  love  for  the  commons 

borne  in  large  flat  cymes.    It  is  mnch  prized  and  his  regard  for  their  interests  awakened  the 

for  its  beantj  botli  when  in  flower  and  when  jealonay  of  the  nobles,  and  a  horrible  tragedy 

ia  fruit,  the  bunches  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes  was  the  oonaequence.   His  two  daughters  were 

hanging  long  after  the  early  frosts.    It  is  moat  married  to  the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius,  and 

frequently  found  in  roc^  woods  on  the  sides  both  wives  and  husbands  being  of  unlike  na- 

of  hills,  and  ranges  from  New  En^and  to  Wis-  tures,  Lucius    Tarquinina  secretly  killed  his 

cousin  northward,  and  along  the  aidea  of  the  wife,  and  married  hia  sister-in-faw  Tullia,  who 

Alleghany  mountains  southward.  had  murdered  her  husband.     Lucins  then  plot- 

SERVITE8,  or  Sekvants   of  the  Yiegik  ted  witii  the  nobles  gainst  the  king,  and  in 

Mart,  a  monastic  order  in  the  Roman  Oatholio  the  snmmer  when  the  commons  were  gathering 

church,  founded  at  Florence  in  1333,  by  7  rich  their  harveata,  entered  the  forum  witti  a  band 

merchants  of  that  city.    Its  mdn  object  was  of  armed  men,  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne 

the  glorification  of  the  Vii^n  Mary.    In  1339  before  the  doors  of  the  senate  honse.   Some  of 

its  members  settled  as  hermits  on  Monte  Sena-  his  followers  slew  the  king  on  the  way  toward 

rio  near  Florence,  but  soon  organized  them-  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  left  his  body  in  the  road 

selves  as  monks,  and  adopted  tiie  rule  of  St,  where  not  long  after  the  chariot  of  hia  daughter 

Augustine.    In  1251  they  elected  Monaldi,  one  Tullia  waa  driven  over  it.    Many  of  the  inci- 

of  the  7  founders,  their  first  genera!,  and  in  dents  of  this  reign  are  unquestionably  fiibulous, 

1355  they  were  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  but  some  are  based  on  historical  groundwork. 

IV.    They  soon  spread  to  France,  the  Nether-  What  are  called  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius 

lands  and  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  wore  the  walls  of  Rome  down  to  the  time  of 

From  Pope  Martin  V.  they  obtained  all  the  tiie  emperor  Aureliaii,  and  "  the  good  king  Ser- 

privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Anewcora-  vius  Tullina  and  his  juat  laws"  were  always 

munitjof  hermits,  in  accordance  with  the  prim-  objects  of  fondr^ret  to  the  Roman  commons 

itive  practice  of  the  order,  was  established  by  when   suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the 

Bernardino  di  Eicciolini  in  1593,  and  spread  aristocratic  families.    His  constitution,  which 

through  Italy  and  Germany.   A  female  branch  is  without  doubt  historical,  was  swept  away 

of  the  order  was  organized  soon  after  the  ori-  entirely  during  the  reign  of  his  snccossor. 

gina!  foundation,  but  never  became  numerous.  SESOSTEIS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  greatest 

Like  the  other  mendicant  orders,  the  Servites  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.    Diodorus  oallshim 

had  also  an  order  of  Tertiarians  (see  Tbetia-  Sesoosis,8nd  heisbysomesTipposed  to  be  iden- 

BiANs),  which  became  very  numerous  in  Ger-  tical  with.  Osirtaaenl.,  and  by  others  with  Sethos 

many,  and  counted  among-  its  members  an  em-  or  Eharoses  II.,  whose  reign  according  to  Wil- 

press  of  Austria.     Pope  Paul  V.  in  16X7  organ-  kinson  lasted  from  1311  to  1345  B.  0.     Ac- 

ized  them  as  a  congregation.     (See  Religious  cording  to  the  tradition,  his  father  had  all  the 

Oroees.)    The  male  branch  of  the  Servites  in  male  children  of  tho  aame  age  in  the  kingdom 

I8fi0  had  IT  houses  in  Italy,  13  in  Germany,  3  educated  and  trained  in  militaiy  practices  with 

in  Hungary,  and  1  in  Switzerland,     The  cou-  his  son,  ao  that  they  might  become  attached  to 

gregation  of  female  Tertiarians  had  in  the  same  his  person,  and  be  capable  of  enduring  all  the 

year  but  3  houses  in  Italy  and  2  in  Germany.  hardships  to  which   they  would   be  exposed. 

SERVIUS  TULLITTS,  the  6th  king  of  Bome,  As  soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  Sesostria  was 
reigned  from  578  to  534  B.  0.  Three  tradi-  sent  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  which  he  oon- 
tionary  accounts  of  his  birth  exist:  one,  that  quered,  and  then  into  the  countries  west  of 
he  was  the  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave  of  Queen  Egypt,  where  he  succeeded  in  subduing  most 
Tanaquil,  and  of  a  god;  anotherj  that  his  fa-  of  Libya.  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne, 
ther  was  a  client  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  hia  he  assembled  an  array  of  600,000  foot,  24,000 
mother  a  slave ;  and  a  third,  that  he  was  a  son  horse,  27,000  war  chariots,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
of  Servius  Tullius,  a  man  of  royal  descent,  in  ships,  with  which  he  set  out  to  coilquor  the 
Oorniculum,  who  was  killed  when  hia  city  was  world,  it  having  been  prophesied  to  him  that 
taken  by  the  Romans.  One  day,  while  he  was  he  would  become  the  master  of  the  whole 
asleep,  flames  appeared  about  his  head,  where-  earth.  He  compelled  the  Ethiopians  to  pay  aa 
upon  Tanaquil  prophesied  that  the  boy  would  annual  tribute  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  ex- 
do  great  things.  He  grew  up  in  great  favor  tended  his  conquests  in  Awa  beyond  the  Gan- 
with  the  king  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  received  ges,  crossed  over  into  Europe  and  subdued  the 
in  marriage  one  of  his  daughters.    The  sons  of  Thracians,  and  after  an  absence  of  9  years  re- 
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tamed  to  Egypt.    Arriving  at  Pelnsinm,  he  SE8T08,  or  BBSTrra,  in  antiquity,  the  princi- 

■Wfls  there  neai-ly  burned  to  death  in  his  tent  pal  city  of  the  Thracian  OherBonesus  (now  pen- 

■with  his  wife  and  children  by  the  treachery  of  insula  of  Gallipoli),  situated  on  the  Hellespont 

his  brother  Armais,  whom  he  had  made  regent  opposite  Abjdos,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 

of  Egypt  during  his  abseaoe.    He  bronght  back  4  miles.    Though  never  a  large  town,  it  was 

with  him  an  immense  number  of  captives,  long  of  great  importance,  being  from  its  posi- 

whom  he  employed  in  executing  the  variona  tion  the  usoal  point  of  departure  for  those 

great  works,  the  construction  of  which  ooou-  crossing  over  from  Europe  to  Asia.    Its  chief 

pied  a  large  share  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  celebrity  is  from  its  connection  with  the  roman- 

He  dug  numerons  canals  to  irrigate  the  coun-  Ho  story  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  former  of 

try,  protected  cities  by  high  mounds  against  whom  was  a  priestess  in  the  temple  of  VennB 

the  innndations  of  the  Uile,  erected  temples  in  at  Sestos.    The  western  end  of  the  bridge  by 

every  considerable  place,  and  built  a  wall  from  which  Series  crossed  the  Hellespont  was  a 

Felusium  to  Heliopolis  1,600  stadia  in  length,  little  to  the  south  of  Sestos ;  and  fi'om  its  port 

Although  it  is  possible  that  the  deeds  of  sev-  the  army  of  Alexander  sailed  over  into  Asia, 

eral  kings  may  have  been  confounded  with  At  a  later  period  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a,  place 

those  of  Sesostris,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  of  some  commercial  importance,  but  nothing  is 

existence.     In  all  countries  through  which  he  known  of  its  subsequent  history.      Its  site  is 

passed  he  erected  columns,  inscribed  with  rec-  now  called  Yalova. 

ordfl  of  his   victories.      Two   monuments   of  8ETH,  orTTPuorr.  SeeDEMON,  vol.  vi,  p.  368. 

Ehamses  11.  still  exist  in  Syria  and  AsiaMinor,  SETON,  Eliza  Ank,  the  fouuder  of  tlie  sis- 

and  are  generally  identified  with  the  pillars  of  tera  of  charity  in  the  United  States,  born   in 

Sesostris  seen  by  Herodotus.     Sesostris  is  said  New  York,  Aug.  38,"  1774,  died  at  Emmitsburg, 

to  have  destroyed  himself  in  conseqnence  of  Wd.,  Jan.  4, 1821.    She  was  the  daughter  of 

having  become  blind,  after  a  reign  of  66  years.  Dr.  Richard  Bayley,  and  in  her  20th  year  was 

SESTERCE  (Lat.  sestertius),  an  ancient  Eo-  married  to  Mr.  "William  Setoc,  with  ■whom  she 

man  brass  or  silver  coin,  worth  iof  a  denarius,  went  to  Leghorn  for  his  health  in  1803.    Mr. 

or  originally  2^  asses,  whence  its  name  (lemis  Seton  dying  there,  she  returned  to  New  York, 

tertivs,  the  third  a  half,  the  Roman  expression,  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 

for  two  and  a  half);   but  the  denarius  being  and,  being  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  her 

early  divided  into  16  instead  of  10  asses,  the  own  esertions  for  support,  removed  with  her 

sesterce  became  equal  to  4  asses.     Its  value  children  to  Baltimore  and  opened  a  school, 

down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  was  4.1  cents.  She  already  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to- 

asd  afterward  3.6.    The  sesteriiamwas  1,000  ward  the  religious  state,  which  she  was  enabled 

sesterces,  and  large  sums  were  often  counted  in  to  carry  out  more  effctually  in  1809,  when, 

sestertia.     There  was  a  common  formula  for  having  received  an  ample  endowment  from  a 

the  expression  of  that  value  in  thousands,  as:  gentleman  named  Cooper,  she  opened  a  semi- 

3S,  1,000  segtertia;  Una  S8,  2,000;  dena  SS,  conventual  establishment  at  Emmitsburg.  New 

10,000;  end  centena  S3,  100,000.  members  soon  presented  tliemselves ;  a  habit 

SiEBTIN'r,  DoMENioo,  an  Italian  numismatist  '  wasadopted.andaregularruleof  lifelaiddown, 

and  traveller,  born  in  Florence  about  1750,  died  which  was  shortly  after  assimilated  to  that  of 

there  in  1832.     After  taking  holy  orders,  he  the  sisters  of  charity  founded  in  France  by  St. 

visited  Rome,  Waples,  and  Sicily  in  1774,  and  Vincent  de  Paul.    Their  first  charge  outside  of 

at  Catania  became  librarian  to  the  prince  of  their  own  house  was  that  of  an  orphan  asylum 

Biscari,  and  keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiquities,  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  three  sisters  were 

In  J778  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  the  sent  in  1814.    In  1817  an  act  for  the  incorpo- 

oapacity  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Neapolitan  ration  of  the  sisterhood  was  passed  by  the 

ambassador,  traversed  a  large  part  of  the  Turk-  legislature  of  Maryland.     Mrs.  faeton's  life  has 

ish  empire.    He  spent  severfd  years  in  travel  been  written  by  the  Eev.  Charles  J.  White 

to  collect  medals  for  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  the  (12mo.,  New  York,  1853). 

English  ambassador,  afterward  examined  the  SETTEE  (cants  index,  Caius),  a  well  known 

prinripa!  numismatic  collections  of  Europe,  and  sporting  dog  of  the  hound  gi-oup.     The  head 

inPrusMawasmadehy  tbekingsuperintendent  is  remarkably  developed  and  the  brain  very 

of  his  museum.    In  1810  he  went  to  Paris,  and  large,  and  the  animal  evinces  an  intelligence, 

in  1812  was  appointed  antiquary  and  librarian  affection,  and  docility  not  surpassed  in  any 

to  the  princess  Eliza  of  Tuscany,  in  which  posts  other  kind  of  dog;  it  is  gentle,  not  qnarrel- 

Le  was  retdned  by  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  some,  rather  timid,  but  bears  fatigue  better 

III.  when  he  resumed  his  throne,  with  the  title  than  the  pointer ;  the  hair  is  long  and  silky, 

of  honorary  professor  in  the  university  of  Fisa.  The  figure  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 

He  afterward  arranged  Count  Wiozay's  rich  col-  pointer  and  spaniel,  and  it  is  generally  consid- 

lecUon  of  medals  at  Hederwar  in  Hungary,  Af-  ered  as  descended  from  the  crossing  of  these 

ter  his  death  the  grand  duke  Leopold  II.  pnr-  two  varieties ;  it  resembles  a  large  breed  of 

chased  his  library  and  MSS.,  including  his  great  the  spaniel,  and  is  probably  of  Spanish  origm ; 

work,  Sistema  numlimaUco  (14  vols.  fol.).     He  the  hair  is  less  smooth  than   in  the  pointer, 

wrote  more  than  80  volumes  on  numismatics,  with  much  of  the  waved  character  seen  in  the 

beside  numerous  works  of  travels.  spaniel,  even  on  the  ears.    The  best  breeds  are 
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considered  to  be  those  of  England  himI  Ireland;  tually  possMsed  at  anytime  dnring  the  esiat- 
the  most  ancient  oolora  were  deep  chestnut  and  ence  of  the  marriage  relation.  All  her  ehoses 
white;  the  English  setter  is  generally  white  in  action  he  may  convert  into  possession  for 
with  large  spots  or  blotches  of  liver  color  or  his  own.  benefit;  he  may  take  all  the  rents  of 
reddish  brown ;  many  are  marked  with  black,  her  real  property ;  and  he  has,  if  not  an  actual, 
The  natural  instinct  to  crouch  at  the  sight  or  yet  always  during  her  life  a  contingent,  estate 
scent  of  game  has  been  cultivated  in  the  set-  by  the  courtesy  in  her  lands.  Chancery  has 
ter ;  but  tliey  have  been  taught  also  to  point  interposed  so  far  as  it  could  to  mitigate  this 
with  the  fore  foot  raised,  so  that  practically  rigor  of  the  common  law.  It  had  no  power 
the  setter  and  pointer  are  used  in  the  same  to  nullify  the  law,  yet  whenever  the  husband 
way  and  have  similar  habits  in  the  field;  they  was  compelled  to  seek  its  assistance  in  order 
are  used  only  as  gun  dogs  and  for  birds;  their  to  reach  the  wife's  property,  chancery  obliged 
sense  of  smell  is  very  acute.  They  take  to  him  to  make  equitable  settlements  ont  of  it  in 
the  water  better  than  the  pointer,  and  are  bet-  the  wife's  behalf.  It  invented  also  and  snp- 
ter  dogs  in  close  coverts;  they  wiU  work  well  ported,  for  the  wife's  benefit,  the  contrivance 
with  pointers ;  in  the  United  States  they  are  of  a  separate  use  and  estate ;  and  it  favored 
taught  to  bring  game ;  they  will  almost  always  those  contracts,  named  settlements,  which, 
point  at  the  scent  of  turkeys,  bnt  not  of  other  employing  the  equity  devices  of  nsea,  trusts, 
domestic  fowls ;  they  are  less  liable  to  be  sick  and  powers,  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
than  pointers.  Many  setters  crouch,  and  extend  securing,  by  express  stipulation,  this  same 
their  legs  in  front  and  behind,  with  the  nose  to  benefit  of  a  separate  estate  for  the  wife.  Tlio 
the  ground.  A  cross  between  the  setter  and  legislature  came  in  time  to  reform  the  law  in 
pointer,  though  not  a  good-looking  dog,  wonld  the  same  direction,  and  has  enacted,  both  in 
probably  in  time  make  a  valuable  breed.  England  and  the  United  States,  those  "  married 
SETTLEMENT,  I,  Under  the  poor  laws,  woman's  statutes"  which,  within  the  last  20 
the  right  which  one  acquires  to  be  considered  years,  have  materially  revised  and  improved 
a  resident  of  a  particular  place,  and  to  claim  the  common  law  touching  the  rights  of  hus- 
relief  from  such  city,  town,  or  village,  if  he  is  bands  over  the  estates  of  their  wives.— In  gen- 
sopoor  as  to  stand' in  need  of  it.  The  condi-  eral,  every  person  who  may  alienate  hisprop- 
tions  determining  settlement  arealmost  entirely  erty  may  make  a  settlement  of  it.  All  persons 
prescribed  by  statutes,  which  provide  gener-  therefore  of  full  age,  and  masters  of  their  ea- 
aOy  in  respect  to  adults  that  their  residence  in  tates,  may  settle  them  as  they  please.  Yet  a 
any  place  for  a  defined  term  of  years  gives  woman,  even  if  she  is  of  full  age,  cannot  in 
them  a  settlement  therein.  A  married  woman  contemplation  of  marriage,  without  the  knowl- 
has  the  same  settlement  as  her  husband,  though  edge  of  her  intended  husband,  make  a  aettle- 
if  he  haa  none  within  the  state  it  may  be  pro-  ment  of  her  property  real  or  personal ;  the 
vided  that  her  own  at  the  time  of  the  mar-  disappointment  of  the  future  husband's  expec- 
riage,  within  the  state,  is  not  lost  nor  suspend-  tations  respecting  the  property  of  the  wife  is 
ed.  Legitimate  children  have  the  settlement  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  invalid- 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother  if  the  father  ates  the  settlement,  Kor,  at  common  law,  can 
has  none  in  the  state.  Illegitimate  children  a  woman  under  coverture  make  a  settlement 
take  the  settlement  of  the  mother.  Serving  without  the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  un- 
under  articles  of  apprenticeship  or  aa  &  servant  leaa  she  is  acting  under  a  power  or  is  disposing 
for  wages  for  one  year  gives  a  settlement  in  of  property  which  she  holds  in  her  separate 
New  York.  In  Massachusetts  and  other  states  right.  Respecting  infanta,  it  was  decided  in 
certain  property  qualifications,  the  payment  of  the  English  equity  court  after  much  controver- 
taies  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  rather  sy  that  a  fem^e  infent  conld  not  be  bound  by 
long  terms  of  residence,  are  essential  to  the  any  agreement,  by  way  of  settlement,  entered 
acquirement  of  a  settlement.  II.  In  the  !im-  into  by  her  during  her  minority  respecting  her 
itation  or  disposition  of  property,  a  deed  or  in-  real  estate ;  unless  some  act  was  done  subse- 
Btrument  commonly  made  previous  to  or  in  quently  to  the  marriage  to  bind  the  settle- 
contemplation  of  marri^e,tiie  object  of  which  ment,  the  real  estate  would  descend  to  the 
is  generally  to  limit  property  in  such  modes  heirs  of  the  infant  settler  diachai^ed  of  the 
and  to  such  uses  as  will  assure  a  provision  for  limitation.  Though  it  had  been  held  that  a 
the  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  Set-  male  infant  might  bind  himself  by  a  settlement, 
tlements  may  be  made  by  the  wife,  but  then  yetitseemedtobethebetteropinionthathewas 
they  are  very  often  made  in  consideration  of  a  included  in  the  reason  of  the  rule  that  had 
settlement  by  the  husband ;  or  they  may  be  been  laid  down  in  respect  to  the  female  infant, 
made  mutually  by  hnsband  and  wife  upon  a  and  was  ei^ally  relieved  of  the  obligation  of 
separation,  during  the  coverture.  The  com-  a  settlement  of  his  real  property.  Great  in- 
mon  law  troubles  itself  but  little  with  the  at  convenience  and  disadvantage  having  arisen 
least  equitable  right  of  a  woman  to  retain  af-  however  from  this  state  of  the  law,  a  statute 
ter  her  marriage  some  certain  and  inviolable  was  passed  in  1858,  which  enabled  male  in- 
enjoyment  of  her  own  property.  At  common  fants  at  the  age  of  30  and  female  infants  at  the 
law  the  husband  acquires  absolute  title  to  all  age  of  17,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court 
the  personal  property  of  which  the  wife  ia  ao-  of  ohancei-y,  to  make  valid  settlements,  or  con- 
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tracts  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  property,  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  said  by  the  Por- 

real  or  personal,  wliether  in  poasesaion  or  in  tuguese  to  have  been  founded  by  Tubal,  the 

reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy. — Settle-  grandson  of  Noaii.     It  suffered  b          '     " 

menta  or  agreements  for  settlements  may  be  the  earthquake  of  1T65,  which  ij 

made  before  marriage  or  after  it.    Eqnity  irill  trona  to  Lisbon, 

enforce  ante-nnptia!  agreements,  provided  they  8EVENTEEH  YEARS'  LOODST.  See  Hab- 

are  fair  and  valid,  and  do  not  contravene  tho  vest  Flt. 

general  policy  and  principles  of  the  law.    A  SEVENTH  DAY  BAPTISTS,  a  reli^ous  de- 

fiubsequent  marriage  is  consideration  enough  nomination  known  in  England  as  Sabbatarians, 

to  support  an  otherwise  voluntary  deed.    Post-  where  they  have  existed  since  the  early  part 

nuptial  settlements  may  be  made  either  volun-  of  the  !7th  century.    In  the  United  States  they 

tBTily  OP  in  pursuance  of  articles  entered  into  originated  at  Newport,  E.  I.,  in  1671.    Their 

prior  to  the  man-iage.     In  the  latter  case,  the  Tiews  of  baptism,  commnnion,   and   doctrine 

marriage  being  of  itself  a  valuable  considera-  generally,  correspond  with  those  of  the  Bap- 

tion,  the  settlement  is  valid  both  against  cred-  tists.     Their  peculiarity  is  the  observance  of 

itors  and  purchasers.    A  voluntary  settlement  the  7tb  instead  of  the  1st  day  of  the  week  as 

made  after  marriage,  and  not  resting  on  any  the  sabbath.     The  members  of  this  denomina- 

ante-nuptial  agreement,  is  in  general  void  as  tiou  are  scattered  through  Rhode  Island,  Con- 

againat  creditors  existing  when  the  settlement  necticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

was  made;  yet  it  may  be  good,  if  mad©  for  a  Virginia,   Ohio,   WiaoonBin,   Indiana,   Illinoia, 

consideration  which   bears  a  reasonable  pro-  and  Iowa,  the  greater  number  however  being 

portion  to  the  amount  tied  up  by  the  settle-  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.     They  have  a 

ment.     The  concurrence  of  a  wife  in  destroy-  prosperona    mission    at   Shanghai,    China;    4 

ing  an  existing  settlement,  and  her  joining  in  academies,  at  Alfred  and  De  Eujter,  N.  Y., 

barring  her  dower,  have  been  held  saffloient  Shiloh,  B.  J,,  and  Milton,  Wis. ;  a  sabbath  tract 

considerations  to   support   settlements   which  society;  and  a  publishing  society,  which  has 

would  otherwise  have  been  held  voluntary  published  severd  books,  and  issues  a  weekly,  ft 

and  invalid. — In  framing  marriage  settlements  monthly,  and  a qnarteriy  penodical     Thereare 

it  is  expedient  to  vest  tte  property  ia  a  trus-  in  the  United  States  68  churdiei  73  ordained 

tee,  though  this  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  ministers,  and  about  7,B00  communu.ants 

The  control  of  tho  separate  estate  may  be  com-  SEVERS,  next  to  the  Thames  the  largest 

mitted  to  the  wife.     Regard  must  be  had  to  and  most  important  river  of  England  nsingin 

the  provisions  of  the  statutes  which  fix  the  tho  S.  part  of  Montgomeryshire    and  Jailing 

limits  to  the  suspension  of  tie  power  of  alien-  into  the  Bristol  channel,  10  m.  S.  W.  of  Bristol, 

ation,  and  to  the  statutes  respeotmg  trusts  and  after  a  generally  S.  E.,  8.,  and  S.  V.  course  of 

powers  which  are  enacted  aa  checks  upon  the  310  m.     Its  most    important    tributaries   are 

disposition  to  tie  up  property  in  certtdn  bands,  the  Tern,  Teme,  Upper  Avon,  Wye,  and  Lower 

— The  necessity  of  making  settlements  is  ma-  Avon.    It  ia  navigable  1T8  m.  from  its  mouth, 

terially  lessened  by  the  very  general  enact-  and  the  navigation  has  been  greatly  improved 

ment  of  the  so  called  married  woman's  statutes  and    extended  by   looks  and  canals.     Below 

towhichwe  have  already  referred.    It  is  the  Gloucesterthebanksaresolowthatthecountry 

chief  object  of  the  statutes  to  give  the  wife  has  sometimes  been  inundated,  and  extensive 

rights,  independent  of  the  husband,  to  take  by  embankments  have  consequently  been  raised, 

inheritance,  or  by  gift,  grant,  or  bequest,  any  At  Chepstow  the  tide  rises  60  feet,  and  the 

real  or  persona!  property;  to  hold  it  to  her  tidal  wave  or  bore  comes  in  with  a  loud  noise 

sole  and  separate  use ;  to  dispose  of  it  as  she  and  a  perpendicular  height  of  4  or  5  feet, 

pleaaes  during  her  lifetune,  and  to  demise  it  as  SEVEBU8,  Ai-examier.    See  Alexander 

she  win  at  her  death.    The  New  York  statute  Seterus. 

of  1860  enacts  that  the  wife's  personal  prop-  SEVEEUS,  LuciuB  Septimics,  a  Roman  em- 

erty  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  shall  remain,  peror,  born  of  a  family  of  eqnesti-ian  rank  near 

hers  solely  and  separately  after  the  marriage.  Leptis,  Africa,  April  II,  A,  D.  146,  died  in  York, 

SETUBAL,  St.  Ubks,  or  St.  EiBKa,  a  sea-  Britain,  Eeb.  4,  211.     He  stndied  law  at  Rome 

port  city  of  Portugal,  province  of  Estremadura,  witii  Papinian,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  suc- 

eituated  on  the  N.  wde  of  a  bay  of  the  same  ceeded  as  advocat-as  JUci.    His  interests  being 

name,  18  m.  8.  E.  from  Lisbon ;  pop.  15,201.  It  promoted  by  his  kinsman  the  consul  Septimius 

stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  heights,  is  en-  Severus,  he  held  successively    many    offices 

circled  by  old  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle  under  Marcus  Anreliua    and    Commodns,   at 

and  a  few  forts  on  the  adjoining  hills.     The  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  gaining  the  favor 

quays  are  broad  and  theharboris  extensive,  but  of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  especially  in 

its  entrance  is  much  incumbered  by  sand  banks.  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  by  his  integrity  and  mod- 

The  well  known  St.  Ubes  salt  of  commerce  is  eration,  combined  with  great  firmneM.    When 

manufactured  here ;  the  other  chief  exports  are  Commodus  was  assassinated  (193)  Severus  was 

wine,  grain,  and  fruit,  which  are  also  largely  commander  of  the  army  in  Pannonia  and  II- 

produced  in  the  vicinity ;  and  many  of  the  in-  lyria ;  and  after  the  brief  reign  of  Pertinax 

habitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  The  environs  and  the  sale  of  the  empire  by  the  prEstorlan 

are  very  picturesque  and  fertile.    Setubal  is  a  guard  to  Didius  Jaiianus,  he  was  proclaimed 
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emperor  by  hia  troops  at  Oamuntoni,  and  at  from  the  evil  influences  at  Eome,  though  he 
oni,e  marched  with  great  celerity  upoa  Rome,  himself,  from  age  and  the  gout,  had  to  be  car- 
anaouncmg  himself  as  the  avenger  of  Pertinax.  ried  on  a  litter.  Caledonia  was  overrun  by  hia 
The  feeble  efforts  of  Julianas  to  oppose  his  soldiers  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  isl- 
progress,  to  dispose  of  him  by  assassination,  and ;  but,  without  meeting  an  open  enemy, 
and  finally  to  divide  the  empire  with  him, were  60,000  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  inhoa- 
fruitless ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  appeared  be-  pitable  nature  of  the  region  and  the  attacks 
fore  Rome  (June,  193)  than  he  was  acknowl-  of  concealed  foes,  and  Severus  retired  south- 
edged  emperor  by  the  senate,  and  Julianua  de-  ward  and  commenced  building  the  wall  known 
posed  and  killed.  His  first  care  was  to  disarm  by  his  name.  The  Oaledoniana,  who  hod 
and  banish  the  praatorian  guard,  and  punish  nominally  sabmitted,  again  rebelled,  and  he 
with  death  all  concerned  in  the  marder  of  Per-  was  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  and  threat- 
tinas,  whose  obsequies  he  celebrated  with  great  ening  their  utter  estermination,  when  he  died, 
magnificence  and  divine  honors.  At  the  same  after  a  reign  of  nearly  18  years.  Septiraiua 
time  with  himself,  ClodiusAlbinua,  commander  Seiurnswas  an  enlijjhtened  ruler  aa  regarded 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  PescenmuB  the  admmiatration  of  just!(,e  and  care  of  the 
Niger,  in  Syria,  had  each  been  proclaimed  em  publi  welfare  which  he  lealousiy  guarded  as 
peror  by  his  army.  The  former,  whom  he  the  moat  efiicient  mstmment  of  his  ambition, 
most  feared,  Severus  associated  with  himself  aa  Roman  jurisprudence  under  Papinian,  Ulpian, 
Cissar ;  and  against  the  latter,  having  diatnb  and  othero  reached  its  highest  state  during  hia 
uted  an  immense  donalave  to  the  troops  and  reign  and  at  hii  death  there  were  corn  and  oil 
made  provisions  for  internal  administration,  he  m  the  public  stores  sufBcient  for  the  entire  eon- 
marched  within  30  days  after  his  arrival  at  sumption  of  Rome  and  aD  Italy  for  many  years. 
Rome,  defeated  his  legate  j^milianua  near  Cy-  But  he  was  at  the  aame  time  superstitious  and 
zicus,  and  himself  near  Nice  in  Bithynia,  and  destitute  of  moral  principle,  unscmpulous  and 
again  on  the  gulf  of  Issus,  where  30,000  of  despotic.  Ignoring  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
the  Syrian  army  are  said  to  have  been  killed,  he  concentrated  in  himself  the  whole  le^sla- 
Niger  was  slain,  and  his  head  displayed  on  a  tive  and  executive  power,  making  the  prieto- 
pole  before  the  besieged  defenders  of  Byzan-  riau  prefect  the  bead  not  only  of  the  army,  but 
tium.  That  city  held  out  obstinately  for  3  of  the  finances  and  the  law,  and  was,  aa  Gib- 
years,  when  it  was  taken  (196)  and  devastated  bon  says,  "  the  principal  author  of  the  decline 
and  dismantled,  Rome  being  thus  deprived  of  of  the  Roman  empire." 

its  strongest  bulwark  against  the  Asiatic  bar-  SEVIER.    I.  A  S.  ff.  co.  of  Ark.,  bordermg 

barians.    Meanwhile  Severus  had  crossed  the  on  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory,  bounded  8. 

Euphrates  and  subdued  the  border  tribes.    He  by  Red  river  aud  intersected  by  Little  river ; 

next  attempted  to  procure  the  assa^ination  of  area,  1,300  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 10,610,  of  whom 

Olodius  Albinus,  who,  hearing  of  his  intention,  3,386  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  diversified 

passed  over  into  Gaul  and  prepared  to  defend  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.     The  produc- 

himself,  and  Severus  marched  against   him.  tions  in  1850  were  142,030  bushels  of  Indiaa 

The  armies,  each  150,000  strong,  met  near  Ly-  corn,  ai.OVa  of  aweet  potatoes,  3,264  bales  of 

ons,  Feb.  10,  laT;  and  after  a  terrible  slaugh-  cotton,  and  47,684  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were 

ter,  during  which  Severus  came  near  losing  the  8  churches,  and  394  pupils  in  public  schools, 

battle  and  hia  life,  Albinus  was  routed,  and  Capital,  Paraolifta,    11.   An  E.  co.  of  Tenn., 

died  by  his  own  hand.     Severus,  having  feasted  bordering  on  N".  0.,  and  traversed  by  French 

his  eyes  upon  the  body,  and  trampled  it  under  Broad  and  Little  Pigeon  rivers ;  area,  630  sq. 

his  horse's  feet,  ordered  the  head  to  be  out  off  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  9,123,  of  whom  638  were 

and  carried  to  Borne,  whither  he  soon  followed,  slaves.    Much  of  the  surface  is  mountainoua, 

and  put  to  death  the  family  of  Albinus,  as  he  and  the  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.    The 

had  previously  that  of  Wiger,  beside  many  sen-  productions  in  1850  were  875,940  bushele  of 

ators  and  others.    Soon  after,  the  Parthians  Indian  com,  63,339  of  oats,  and  63,571  lbs.  of 

having  again  risen,  he  took  and  plundered  Ote-  butter.    There  were  20  gristmills,  6  saw  mills, 

siphon  aud  other  cities,  but  was  less  successful  4  tanneries,  9  churches,  and  1,000  pupUa  at- 

in  a  campaign  against  the  Arabs.    After  spend-  tending  public  schools.    Limestone  and  iron 

ing  3  years  more  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Ara-  ore  abound.     Capital,  Beviervillc. 

hia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  he  returned  to  Eome  in  SEVIGWE,   Mauik   de   RAmjTiN-OHAUTAL, 

203,  and  gave  shows  and  distributed  money  marquise  de,  a  French  epistolary  writer,  born 

witli  unparalleled  profusion,  on  occasion  of  hia  InParia,  Feb.  5, 1636,  died  April  18, 1696.    Left 

Bon  Oaracalla's  marriage,  and  the  completion  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  6,  she  was  brought  up 

of  the  10th  year  of  hia  reign.    The  neit  few  at  first  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  and  af- 

years  were  passed  in  prosperous  though  rigor-  terward  by  her  uncle,  the  abbS  de  Ooulanges, 

ous    administration  at  Eome,  but  were  dis-  whom  ahe  used  to  atyle  in  her  letters  le  Biert- 

turbed  by  the  discord  and  profligacy  of  his  sons  Bon.    The  utmost  attention  was  given  to  her 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  both  of  whom  he  asocial-  education;    she  received  lessons  and  advice 

ed  with  him  in  the  government  as  Augusti.  In  from  two  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  men 

207,  a  war  breaking  out  in  Britain,  he  went  of  her  time,  Chapelain  and  Manage,  who  taught 

thither  with  them  in  order  to  withdraw  them  her  Latin,  Spanish,  aud  Italian,    As  soon  aa 
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she  appeared  in  society,  she  waa  greatly  ad-  per,  lead,  and  iron  are  found.    The  soil  is  re- 

mired  and  eagerly  sought  for  on  account  of  her  markably  fertile.    Horses  are  numerons,  and 

beauty,  wit,  and  wealth.     IM  1644  she  married  large  numbers  of  horned  oattle,  sheep,  goats, 

the  marcpis  Heuri  de  SeTignfi,  a  nobleman  of  and  swine  are  reared. — 8eviij.b  (anc,  m^alia), 

Brittany  and  a  relation  of  t£e  Eetz  family,  who  the  capital,  is  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

in  1645  was  appointed  governor  of  Foug^res,  Guadalquivir,  62  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Cadiz,  and 

He  was  a  dissipated  man,  and  often  neglected  242  8.  W,  from  Madrid ;  pop,  in  185T,  152,000. 

his  wife,  although  she  loved  him,  and  he  had  The  city  and  subarbs  are  about  10  m,  in  cir- 

himself  great  respect  for  her  character.    They  cumference,  but  the  city  proper  is  only  about 

generally  lived  either  at  their  seat,  Les  Eochers,  5  m.     It  is  surrounded  by  Moorisli  walls,  with 

near  VitrS,  Brittany,  or  in  Paris.     Owing  to  66  towers,  and  is  entered  by  15  gates.    Many 

her  husband's  family  relations,  she  was  involv-  of  tbe  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  im- 

ed  in  the  civil  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  and  be-  provements   are   gradually  being  made.     The 

came  acquainted  with  the  duchesses  of  Longue-  cathedra!  of  Seville  is  one  of  the  largest  and 

ville  aad  Ohevrense.   Her  husband  having  been  finest  in  Spain.   It  oecnpies  the  site  upon  which 

killed  in  a  duel  in  1651,  she  was  left  with  the  the  temples  of  Aatarte  and  Salambo  and  a  Mo- 

■e  of  two  children,  a  son  bom  in  1647,  and  a  hammedan    mosque   bave   successively   stood. 


daughter  in  1648,  to  whose  education  ^e  de-    The  mosque  was  pulled  down  in  1480,  and  tbe 
voted  herself  in  the  most  esempiary  manner,    cathedral  completed  in  1619.     It  is  481  feet 


,  who  inherited  many  of  his  father's  long,  815  broad,  146  high  at  the  nave,  171  at 
faults,  became,  after  a  yontb  of  folly,  an  estima-  the  dome,  and  au  ancient  tower  and  beifry  Bur- 
ble man ;  and  the  daughter  waa  universally  ad-  mounted  by  a  bronze  image  rises  to  the  height 
mired  for  hergood  sense,  propriety,  and  polish-  of  860  feet.  Many  eminent  sculptors  have  as- 
cd  address.  Tiie  beautiful  widow  herself  was  msted  to  adorn  both  the  inside  and  outside  of 
surrounded  by  the  homage  of  many  distinguish-  this  edifice,  and  the  painted  windows,  mostly 
ed  personages,  the  prince  of  Conti,  Marshal  done  in  the  16th  century  by  foreign  artists,  are 
Turenne,  the  count  of  Bnssy  (her  own  consin),  among  the  finest  in  Spain.  Fernando,  the  son 
and  the  superintendent  Fouquet.  In  1663  she  of  Columbus,  is  buried  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
presented  her  daughter  at  court,  and  in  1669  central  aisle;  and  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  III., 
married  her  to  the  marqnis  de  Grignan,  of  who  took  tbe  city  from  the  Moors,  is  behind 
whomshe  was  tbeSdwife.  Mme.de  SSvign^'s  the  high  altar.  Althongh  this  cathedral  has 
lettere  to  her  daughter,  in  which,  while  es-  frequently  been  despoiled,  it  still  contains  many 
pressing  her  sentiments  in  the  most  varied  and  fine  pictures  by  Mnriilo  and  otlier  great  paint- 
tonchingmanner,8ho  givesgraphic  accounts  of  ers.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the 
passing  events,  have  a  traditional  reputation  for  world.  The  Alcasar,  orroy^  palace,  is  a  spien- 
vivacity,  delicacy,  and  wit.  They  were  esten-  did  building,  not  inferior  in  some  parts  to  the 
Mvely  circulated  among  the  friends  of  the  wri-  Albambra.  It  has  some  of  the  columns  which 
ter,  but  never  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  were  used  in  the  old  Roman  palace  that  oceu- 
it  was  not  until  80  years  after  her  death  that  pied  its  site.  The  university  has  many  fine  pic- 
they  were  printed.  In  1694  she  took  up  her  tures  and  sculptures,  museums  of  chemistry, 
residence  with  her  daughter  at  the  chateau  de  physios,  mineralogy,  and  zoology,  and  a  botanic 
Grignan.  Her  Lettres  were  first  collected  in  garden.  It  was  founded  in  1503,  and  removed 
1729.  Tbe  most  complete  editions  are  those  in  1767  to  a  Jesuit  convent  after  that  order  was 
of  Grouvelle  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  ISOG),  Mont-  expelled.  It  is  attended  by  about  1,000  stn- 
merqu^  (11  vols.  8vo.,  1818),  and  Gault  de  St.  dents.  The  library  has  66,000  volumes.  The 
Germain  (12  vols.  8vo.,  1823-'4).  AnEnglish  esobange  isafinebnildingintheclassical  style; 
translation  was  published  in  London  (1758),  and  the  other  edifices  most  worthy  of  notice 
from  which  a  selection  has  been  edited  by  are  the  arcbiepiseopal  palace,  the  corporation 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale  (13mo.,  NewTork,  1856). — See  house,  the  town  hall,  court  house,  a  palace  said 
Walekenaer,  Mhnoirea  touckant  la  vie  et  les  to  ho  built  after  the  model  of  Pilate's  house  at 
eerita  de  Mme.  de  Seeigne  (5  vols.  12mo.,  Pari  J  msalem  and  the  ancient  mint.  Seville  has 
1852).  manyh  «p  Is,  asylums,  and  charitable  institu- 
SE  VILLE  (Sp.  Sevilld),  a  province  of  Spa  a,  t  1  8  p  vate  schools,  several  colleges  for 
in  Andalusia,  hounded  N.  by  Badiyos,  E.  by  g  1  al  nics  of  mathematics,  eommeroe, 
Cordova,  S.  by  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  and  W.  by  H  n  d  gery,  the  tine  arts,  legislation,  and 
elva;  area,  4,620  sq.m.;  pop. inl857,  463,486  jur  p  d  e,  a  nautical  college,  and  two  thea- 
Thesnrface  consistsprincipallyof  fertile p!d  is,  t  Tl  tower  of  gold,"  said  to  have  been 
butin  thoH".  theSierraMorenaandintheS.th  t  d  by  the  Romans,  is  so  called  from  its 
SierraBondahavepeaksof  considerable heigl  t  h  g  t  made  tbe  place  of  deposit  for  the 
The  Guadalquivir  flows  through  the  provin  t  f  America.  The  Guadalquivir  is 
in  a  tortnons  but  generally  8.  V.  course,  e-  "ed  by  two  bridges;  and  there  is  a  small 
ceivingnumerous  tributaries,  the  chief  of  will  h  q  y  d  a  dockyard  where  the  first  Spanish 
are  the  Jenil  on  the  E.  boundary,  the  Viar,  and  steamboat  was  built.  Tlie  manufacture  of  to- 
the  Haelva.  The  climate  is  very  warm  in  sum-  bacco  is  extensively  carried  on  outside  the 
mer,  and  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown  walls,  and  4,000  people  are  employed  in  mafc- 
in  winter,    itarble,  limestone,  cod,  silver,  cop-  ing  cigars  aione.  There  ia  a  foundery  of  bronze 
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and   brass   ordnance  of  saperior  quality,  and  MigQOn,  Thouet,  Argenton,  Dive,  and  Antise. 

muskela,  saltpetre,  and  powder  are  also  made.  The  department  is  traversed  by  T  canala.   Iron, 

Machinery,  earthenware,  crystal,  silk  and  linen  rook  crystals,  and  saltpetre  are   found.      The 

goods,  hats,  soap,  and  leather  are  all  manufac-  vineyards  in.  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  department 

tared,  hut  the  qualities  are  inferior.    The  com-  produce_  good  hrandy  and  white  wines.    There 

merce  of  Seville  has  declined  greatly  since  it  are  maiiufactoriea  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton 

lost  the  monopoly  of  the  Spanish-American  goods,  leather,  earthenware,  brandy,  cutlery, 

trade.     The  principal   exports  are  wool,   oil,  and  paper.     Capital,  Niort, 

leather,  silk,  oranges,  quicksilver,  copper,  and  SEWARD,  Akna,  an  English  authoress,  born 

lead;  and  the  imports  are  hardware,  iron,  cloth,  in  Eyam,  Derbyshire,  in  1747,  died  in  Lioh- 

timber,  bntter,  and  cheese.     The  value  of  the  field   in  March,    1809.     She   early  evinced   a 

esports  in  1856  was  $3,033,070,  and  of  the  im-  taate  for  poetry,  and  at  9  years  of  age  could 

porta  $2,794, i63.    In  the  same  year  263  ves-  repeat  the  first  3  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

sels  of  an  aggregate  of  30,184  tona  entered  the  At  Lichfield,  where  the  greater  part  of  her  life 

port. — Seville  was  captnred  by  Julius  Oeesar  in  was  p^aed,  she  beeaine  intimate  with  Darwin, 

45  B.  C.    He  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  patron-  of  whom  in  1804  she  published  a  memoir,  in 

izing  it  in  opposition  to  Cordova,  which  had  es-  which  she  laya  claim  to  the  flrat  SO  linea  of  his 

poused  the  cause  of  Pompey.    When  the  Gotha  "  Botanical  Garden."  Her  poetical  works  oon- 

invaded  the  country  they  made  it  their  seat  of  sist  of  a  metrical   novel    entitled  "Louisa" 

power,  but  in  the  6th  century  the  court -was  TO-  (1783),  which  was  once  very  popular,  and  a 

moved  to  Toledo.    It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  collection  of  "Sonnets"  published  in  1799. 

Moors  from  711  till  1348,  when  Ferdinand  HI,  Her  beat  pieces   are  her  elegiea  on  Captain 

of  Castile  and  Leon  took  it  after  a  long  siege.  Cook  and  Major  Andr6,  which,  il-om  the  pop- 

and  made  it  the  capital  of  those  united  king-  ular  charactfir  of  the  subjects,  had  great  celeb- 

doma,  which   it  remained  until  the  reign  of  rity.      She  was  contemporary  with  the  Delia 

Charles  V.    A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Seville  Cruacan  school  of  poetry,  and  in  the  affected 

in  1739  between  Spain,  France,  and  England,  language  of  the  day  was  called  the  "  swan  of 

The  city  suiTendered  to  the  French  under  Sonlt  Lichfield."    She  bequeathed  a  mass  of  mann- 

in   1810,  when   the  inhabitants  were   cruelly  script  poetry  and  correspondence  to  Sir  Walter 

treated,  the  plunder  and  money  extorted  from  Scott,  which  he  edited  in  1810  with  a  memoir 

them  being  eatimated  at  $80,000,000.     After  of  the  autboreaa.    Constable  also  published  6 

Wellington  gained  the  battle  of  Salamanca  it  volumes  of  her  correspondence, 

was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  Aug.  1813,  SEWARD,  William   Henrt,  an   American 

when  the  English  entered  the  town.    It  was  statesman,  born  in  Florida,  Orange  oo.,  N.  Y., 

besieged  by  Espartero  in  Jnly,  1843,  May  16,  1801,     His  anceators  were  of  Welsh 

SEVBES,  a  town  of  France,  in  ths  depart-  ostraction  on  his  father's  side  and  of  Irish  on 

ment  of  Seine-et-Oise,  situated  on  the  left  hank  his  mother's.    His  father,  Samuel  S,  Sewai'd, 

of  the  Seine,  6  m.  8.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  who  died  in  1849,  was  a  physician,  and  com- 

1856,  6,607.    It  stands  in  a  valley  between  the  bined  with  his  profession  a  large  meroantUe 

hills  of  Meudon  and  St.  Cloud,  and  the  main  business,  bywhich  he  wnassed  a  fortune.     For 

street  is  of  great  length,  being  traversed  by  17  years  he  held  the  ofGce  of  first  judge  of  the 

the  Versailles  road.    The  town  is  chiefly  re-  county.    William  Henry  when  0  years  old  was 

markable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  porcelain  sent  to  an  academy  at  Goahen,  among  whoso 

to  which  it  givea  a  name.     The  manufacture  is  pupils  had  been  H"oah  Webster  and  Aaron  Burr, 

carried  on  by  the  government.   It  was  removed  At  16  he  wect  to  Union  college  qualified  for 

from  Vincennes  in  1755  under  Louis  XV.,  when  the  junior  class,  though  he  entered  Uie  aopho- 

the  large  building  which  conttuns  the  works  more.    In  1819,  while  ia  the  senior  class,  ho 

was  purchased,  and  in  which  is  a  museum  with  spent  6  months  as  a  teacher  in  Georgia,  where 

specimens  of  the  porcelain  of  all  ages  and  he  received  impressions  strongly  unfavorable  to 

countries.    There  are  also  manufactories  of  slavery.    After  tailing  his  degree  he  became  a 

shawls,  cordage,  leather,  and  chemical  *nb-  student  at  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

Btanoea,  and  various  chemical  arts  are  carried  1832.    He  removed  to  Aubui-n  the  next  year, 

on.    Sevres  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  is  sup-  forming  a  Jaw  partnership  with  Jadge  MiUer, 

posed  to  have  been  in  early  times  a  residence  whose  youngest  daughter.  Prances  Adeline,  he 

of  the  French  kings.  married  in  1824.     His  first  public  political 

SEVEES,Dkus,  a  W.  department  of  Prance,  act  was  in  1824,  when  he  prepared  an  ad- 

in  the  old  provinces  of  Poitou  and  Angoumois,  dress  for  a  republican  convention,  boldly  an- 

bounded  N.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  K  by  Vienne,  Bouncing   an  opposition   to   the  "Albany  re- 

S.  by  Charente  and  Charonte-Inferieare,  and  gency,"  as  the  leaders  of  the  democraljc  party 

W.  by  Vendue ;  area,  3,341  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  of  New  York  were  then  styled,  which  was 

1858,  327,846.    A  chain  of  hills  which  have  a  continued  until  crowned  with  success  in  1838. 

mean  height  of  450  feet  traverses  the  depai1>-  On  July  4, 1825,  in  an  oration  at  Syracuse,  he 

raent  in  a  8.  E.  and  N.  W.  direction,  dividing  defended  the  cause  of  liberty,  occupying  very 

it   into  two  distinct  portions:     The  princip^  similar  grounds  to  those  he  assumed  at  more 

rivers  are  the  SSvre-Niortaise  and  SSvre-lTan-  recent  periods.    In  Aug.  1828,  he  was  chosen 

telae,  which  give  the  department  its  name,  th«  president  of  a  young  men's  convention,  one  of 
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the  largest  erer  held  in  New  York,  called  to  fa-  whUe  he  was  governor.  A  controversy  sprung 
TOr  the  reelection  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  up  between  Gov,  Seward  and  the  executive  of 
the  presidency.  On  his  return  home  from  the  Yirginia  in  relation  to  slavery  and  the  rendi- 
convention  he  was  tendered  a  nominatioa  as  tion  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  case  arose 
member  of  congresiS,  which  he  declined.  Two  on  the  application  of  lie  governor  of  Virginia 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  atate  senate  for  the  retnrn  of  two  seamen  charged  with 
as  an  anti-mason  by  a  m^ority  of  3,000,  al-  abducting  slaves.  In  the  correspondence  be- 
though  the  district  had  given  a  large  adverse  tween  the  parties,  CJov.  Seward  maintMned 
mfyority  the  preceding  year.  Among  the  that  no  state  could  force  a  requisition  npon 
measures  which  he  advocated  in  the  senate  of  another  state  founded  on  an  act  which  was 
New  York  were  those  relating  to  internal  im-  only  criminal  by  its  own  legislation,  and  which, 
provements,  education,  the  reform  of  the  mili-  compared  with  general  standards,  was  not  only 
tia  system,  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  innocent,  but  humane  and  praiseworthy.  The 
debt,  and  the  improvement  and  melioration  of  correspondence,  known  as  "  the  Vii^nia  con- 
prison  disciphne.  He  originated  an  opposition  troversy,"  was  widely  published.  Mr.  Seward 
to  corporate  monopolies  which  has  since  ri-  held  the  office  of  governor  for  two  terms, 

Eened  into  a  system  of  general  laws.  In  1883  having  been  reelected  in  1840.  He  early  an- 
e  visited  Europe,  and  made  a  rapid  tour  of  nounced  his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate 
Great  Britwn  and  a  portion  of  the  continent,  for  a  third  term.  On  retiring  from  ofBce  he 
pablisbing  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  again  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  first  in 
series  of  letters  which  appeared  in  the  AI-  the  courts  of  his  own  state,  and  afterward 
bany  "Evening  Journal." — In  1834  he  was  acquiring  a  lucrative  share  of  patent  causes 
nominated  for  governor  by  the  whig  party,  but  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
waa  defeated  in  the  election  by  V.  L.  Marcy,  same  time  his  generous  disposition  often  led 
although  in  every  county  he  led  his  ticket,  him  to  appear  in  criminal  cases  where  persons 
In  1889  he  became  the  agent  of  the  Holland  were,  as  he  thought,  unjustly  accused.  In 
land  company.  In  1838  he  was  again  nomi-  these  cases  he  not  only  gave  his  best  efforts 
nated  for  governor  by  the  whigs,  and  in  a  hotly  gratuitously,  but  sometimes  furnished  the  pe- 
contested  election  was  successful  by  a  mmor-  cuniary  means,  in  large  sums,  for  a  proper  de- 
ity of  10,000  over  his  former  competitor,  Gov.  fence.  His  arguments  in  the  ease  of  Van 
Marcy,  He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1839  Zandt,  charged  with  harboring  fugitive  slaves 
amid  unusual  difficulties.  His  party  were  in  in  Ohio,  of  Freeman,  charged  with  murder,  and 
powerfor  the  first  time,  and  a  flood  of  flnaiicJal  of  50  citizens  of  Michigan  indicted  for  con- 
tronbles  was  sweeping  over  the  state  and  conn-  spiracy,  hold  a  high  rank  in  the  records  of 
try,  greatly  embarrassing  and  complicating  all  criminal  trials.— In  1844  Mr.  Seward  entered 
political  relations.  Among  the  measures  to  with  energy  into  the  presidential  contest  in 
which  he  early  directed  his  attention  were  the  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  and  again  in  1848  in 
eitenMonofpubliceduoation,tl]e  vigorous  pros-  support  of  Gen.  Taylor.  With  the  election  of 
ecution  of  the  public  works,  including  the  en-  Gen.  Taylor  a  large  majority  of  Mr,  Seward's 
largement  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  removal  friends  were  returned  to  the  legislature  of  New 
of  the  legal  disabilities  imposed  on  foreigners.  York,  who  early  selected  him  as  their  candi- 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  ad-  date  for  U.  8.  senator,  in  place  of  Gen.  Dix, 
ministration  was  his  effort  to  secure  the  diffusion  whose  term  was  about  to  expire.  In  the 
of  common  school  education  among  children  of  election  (Feb.  1849)  Mr,  Seward  received  121 
every  class,  especially  those  in  large  cities  and  votes  to  80  for  all  others.  On  the  meeting  of 
of  foreign  parentage,  advocating  an  equal  dis-  congress  in  December  following,  the  members 
tribution  of  the  public  funds  among  all  schools  fkim  the  South,  apprehending  the  adoption  of 
established  with  that  object.  His  policy,  at  an  anti-slavery  policy,  took  grounds  in  opposi- 
the  time  vehemently  condemned,  was  in  1847  tion  to  Gen.  Taylor's  administration,  while  the 
substantially  adopted,  and  enacted  as  a  law.  friends  of  freedom  sustained  it.  Gen.  Taylor 
The  courts  of  law  and  of  chancery  in  New  early  chose  Mr.  Seward  as  one  of  his  conflden- 
York,  organized  on  the  model  of  the  En^ish  tial  Iriends  and  advisers,  and  he  soon  came  to 
system,  were  marked  in  their  practice  by  all  he  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  administration 
the  prolisity,  technicalities,  and  espensivenesa  party.  A  violent  contest  in  congress  imniedi- 
of  the  English  courts.  Amid  much  opposition  ately  commenced.  Mr,  Seward  avowed  a  de- 
Govv  Sewai'd  exerted  all  his  influence  in  favor  termination  to  make  no  further  concessions  to 
of  ft  reform,  preparing  the  way  for  the  radical  the  slave  power,  and  was  denounced  as  a  sedi- 
ehanges  effected  in  the  constitution  of  1846,  tious  and  dangerous  agitator.  In  a  speech  on 
The  geologioal  survey  of  the  state,  the  periec-  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union, 
tion  of  the  general  banking  system,  and  the  March  11, 1860, heusedthefollowingianguage: 
establishment  of  a  lunatic  asylum  were  also  "  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national  domain  is 
measures  of  his  administration.  Imprisonment  ours.  It  is  true,  it  was  acquired  by  the  valor 
for  debt  was  entirely  abolished,  the  formidable  and  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation.  But 
anti-rent  rebellion  was  subdued  so  that  the  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  over 
laws  were  duly  executed,  and  every  vestige  of  it.  We  bold  no  arbitrary  authority  over  any 
slavery  was  cleared  from  the  statute  books,  thing,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or  seized  by 
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nsnrpation.  The  constitution  regulates  our  and  bj  those  who  conld  not  endure  his  per- 
etewardship ;  the  constitution  devotes  the  do-  sistent  opposition  to  the  exclusive  creed  of  the 
main  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare,  "American"  party,  at  that  time  a  rising  power 
and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  throughout  the  Union, — The  whig  party,  to 
the  constitution  which  regulates  onr  authority  which  Mr,  Seward  had  belonged  since  its  or- 
over  the  domain,  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  ganization,  in  1852  adopted  &  platform  approv- 
noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no  in-  ing  of  the  slavery  compromises  of  1850,  at  the 
considerable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of  same  time  nominating  Gen.  Scott  for  the  presi- 
mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  dency.  While  Mr.  Seward  could  not  sustain 
of  the  universe.  We  are  his  stewards,  and  the  platform,  he  pelded  his  support  to  the 
must  so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  nominee,  who  before  the  convention  had  been 
highest  attainable  degree  their  happiness."  regarded  already  as  his  favorite  candidate.  In 
The  phrase  "  higher  law,"  thus  applied  to  the  1856  the  republican  party  nominated  Ool.  Pre- 
law of  God,  was  the  subject  of  much  eicited  mont  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Seward's  labors 
comment  in  the  senate  and  in  the  public  press,  in  the  canvass  were  zealous  and  effective.  In 
and  has  been  ever  since  urged  as  a  ground  of  1860,  as  in  1856,  a  large  portion  of  the  republi- 
reproach  by  the  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Sew-  can  party  favored  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
ard.  Beside  his  speeches  on  the  compromises  dency.  In  the  convention,  on  the  first  ballot, 
of  1850,  he  dehvered  others  equally  elaborate  he  received  173  votes,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  next 

on  the  oommercial  and  industrial  relations  of  highest,  103— necessary  for  a  choice,  233.      On 

the  country — upon  the  Pacific  railroad,  the  the  final  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated, 
public  lands,  mail  steamers,  American  fish-  Mr.  Saward  received  the  votes  of  the  delegates 
eries,  survey  of  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  oceans,  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Michi- 
French  spoliations,  the  tariff,  the  ocean  tele-  gan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Kaa- 
graph,  &c.  His  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  sas.  He  promptly  supported  the  nomination 
Missouri  eompromiae  and  the  admission  of  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  during  the  canvass  made 
Kansas,  lilte  those  on  the  compromises  of  1850,  a  tour  through  the  western  states,  in  nearly  all 
were  widely  circulated  among  the  people.  The  of  which  he  delivered  speeches,  and  was  every- 
right  of  petition,  the  aasanlt  on  Senator  Sum-  where  received  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  The 
ner,  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  acquisition  of  electionresnlted  in  the  success  of  the  republican 
Cuba,  the  increase  of  the  army,  and  the  Utah  party.  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  electoral 
or  Mormon  difSculties,  were  also  subjects  fully  colleges  Mr.  Lincoln  tendered  the  chief  place 
discussed  by  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate.  Daring  in  his  cabinet  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  on  March  4, 
the  recess  of  the  senate  iul858hemadeanelec-  1861,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  secretary 
tion  speech  at  Rochester,  in  which,  after  allnd-  of  state,  which  he  is  now  discharging. — In  1859 
ing  to  tlie  constant  collision  between  the  sys-  Mr.  Seward  made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  and 
terns  of  free  and  slave  labor  in  the  United  States,  extended  his  travels  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
he  said  :  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  collision  Land.  His  studios  have  not  been  exdnsively 
means  f  They  who  think  that  it  is  accidental,  those  of  a  statesman,  politician,  or  lawyer, 
unnecessary,  the  work  of  interested  or  fauati-  Hia  published  works  bear  ample  testimony  to 
cat  agitators,  and  therefore  ephemeral,  mistake  his  general  scholarship  and  literary  attainments, 
the  case  altogether.  It  is  an  irrepressible  con-  We  can  here  only  refer  to  his  orationson  John 
flict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  Quincy  Adams,  O'Oonnell,  and  Lafayette;  hia 
it  means  that  the  United  States  must  and  will,  addresses  at  the  dedication  of  the  university 
sooner  or  later,  become  either  entirely  a  slave-  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  before  the  American  insti- 
holdingnation,  or  entirely  a  free  labor  nation."  tute  in  New  York,  to  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa 
The  great  sonliiem  secession  plainly  revealing  society  of  Tale  college,  and  on  forefathers'  day 
itself  during  the  last  ses^on  of  the  36th  con-  at  Plymouth;  and  other  occasional  speeches 
gress  (1860-61),  Mr.  Seward  in  the  senate  ei-  on  agriculture,  education,  and  internal  im- 
pressed his  views  on  "the  state  of  the  Union"  provements.  He  has  also  contributed  a  his- 
in  two  speeches,  in  which  he  said;  "I  avow  torical  essay,  entitled  "Notes  on  New  York,"' 
my  adherence  to  the  Union  with  my  friends,  to  the  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
with  my  party,  with  my  state,  or  without  ei-  state,  to  which  it  forms  the  introduction,  Af- 
thor,  as  they  may  determine ;  in  every  event  ter  the  decease  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Web- 
of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  consequence  of  ster,  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  senate,  delivered  a 
honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  of  death,"  He  tribute  to  the  memory  of  each  of  those  illns- 
declared  also  in  conclusion  r  "  I  certainly  shall  trious  statesmen ;  and  of  these  and  of  the  fli- 
never  directly  or  indirectly  give  my  vote  to  nereal  eulogiums  more  recently  pronounced  by 
establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  the  common  him  on  Senators  Clayton,  Eusk,  aud  Broderick, 
territories  of  the  United  States,  or  anywhere  it  has  been  said  that  our  language  affords  few 
else  in  the  world."  Mr,  Seward's  second  term  better  specimens  of  mortuary  eloquence.  In 
closed  with  the  86th  congress,  March  3, 1861.  1849  he  prepared  a  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
He  had  been  re&lected  in  1956  under  circum-  in  a  popular  form,  which  had  an  immense 
stances  of  peculiar  interest.  He  was  strenuous-  sale.  He  has  also  written  a  biography  of  D» 
ly  opposed  both  by  those  who  disliked  his  un-  Witt  Oiinton,  an  abstract  of  which  he  prepared 
compromising  resistance  to  the  slave  interest,  for  this  cyclop^Bdia,  "  The  Works  of  William 
VOL,  XIV,— 34 
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H.  Seward"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Wew  York,  1858-  designated  by  Pliny  ss  urhg pmrnlit,  acitysop- 

'01)  include  hia  orations  and  addresses,  sena-  ported  upon  arches. — Thegreataewersurround- 

torial,  occasional,  and  political  speeches,  mea-  ing  Paris,  draining  the  valley  of  the  Maraia, 

jsages  and  official  correspoudence  while  gov-  Menilmontant,  and  Montmartre,  and  known  aa 

emor,  his  forensic  argumenta,  and  miscellaneous  the  igout  de  eeintuTe  of  Paris,  was  built  in 

writings,  with  a  biographical  memoir  and  his-  1413 ;  and  from  that  time  the  central  govern- 

torioal  not^s.  ment  has  exercised  through  the  department  of 

SEWELLEL,  a  Worth  American  rodent  of  public  worts  an  aetive  control  over  the  sys- 
the  genua  o^lodontia  (Rich.),  so  called  from  tern  of  sewerage.  lit  England  the  subject  waa 
the  simple  structure  of  the  molai-s,  apparently  generally  left  to  local  oomraisaiona,  and  in 
connecting  tlie  beaver  with  tie  eqnirrels  some  of  the  cities  to  municipal  corporations 
through  the  spermophiles.  It  resembles  the  empowered  by  special  acts  of  parliament.  The 
prairie  doga  in  the  hairy  and  obtuse  nose,  fore  drainage  of  London  waa  provided  for  by  legis- 
ieet  with  6  claws,  distinct  ears,  very  short  tail,  lative  enactments  commencing  in  1225,  and 
and  the  flattened  outline  of  the  skull ;  but  the  the  whole  subject  was  thoroughly  revised  by 
rootieas  molara  and  the  absence  of  post-orbital  Sir  Thomas  More  in  the  celebrated  "  bill  of 
process  bring  it  near  the  beaver.  The  fore  sewera,"  passed  in  1S81.  The  use  of  the  sew- 
clawB  are  much  latter  than  the  hind  ones,  even  ers  of  London,  even  np  to  the  present  cen- 
the  short  thumb  having  one;  the  soles  and  tury,  was  limited  to  the  removal  of  the  wat«rB 
heels  naked ;  the  month  is  rather  small,  the  that  ran  in  the  gutters  of  tlie  streets,  including 
lips  thick,  and  cheek  pouches  absent ;  the  inci-  those  thrown  out  from  the  houses;  and  in 
Bors  are  sti-ong,  flat,  without  grooves,  and  yel-  the  rei^  of  George  III.  an  act  was  passed 
low,  and  the  molars  |r|,  prismatic,  the  anterior  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  other  matters  into 
very  small ;  the  bony  orbits  very  large,  and  the  them,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  Every  house 
cranial  cavity  smaD ;  the  descending  branch  of  was  provided  with  a  cesspool,  and  (iis  waa 
the  lower  jaw  is  twist«d  so  as  to  be  horizontal  occasionally  discharged  by  the  night  carts 
behind,  and  its  lower  angles  are  extended  in-  which  conveyed  away  the  offensive  matters, 
ward  as  far  aa  the  molars,  the  whole  jaw  being  Upon  the  gravelly  soil  to  which  the  city  was 
very  strong.  The  only  described  species  of  the  then  limited  this  answered  very  wel! ;  but  the 
gennsistheil.  fejioriiMi  (Rich.),  about  thesizeof  extenaon  of  the  city  over  the  more  impervious 
amuskrat,withashort,thick,aiidheavybody;  clay  beds,  and  the  introduction  of  abundant 
the  color  is  reddish  brown,  grayish  plumbeous  supplies  of  wat«r  into  every  house,  followed 
below ;  the  eyea  are  very  small,  the  whiskers  by  the  invention  of  water  closets,  led  to  a  new 
long  and  stiff,  the  ears  rounded  and  covered  use  of  the  sewers,  to  a  taxing  of  their  capacity, 
with  hair,  and  (he  tail  much  flattened ;  the  fur  and  to  various  results  not  at  all  contemplated 
is  dense  and  soft,  with  longer  bristly  dark  in  their  origin^  construction.  The  refuse  mat- 
hairs  interspersed;  the  limbs  are  short  and  ters  of  the  cesspools,  instead  of  being  trans- 
robust  ;  raammse  6,  the  anterior  2  between  ported  into  the  countiy  to  serve  as  manure, 
the  fore  legs;  the  length  is  16  inches,  of  which  were  turned  into  the  river  Thames,  polluting 
the  head  ia  SJ-  and  the  tml  1-i  inches.  It  ia  its  waters,  while  the  sewera  themselves  in  the 
found  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  in  Washington  and  lower  pai-ta  of  the  city  were  incompetent  to 
Oregon  territories,  and  in  California,  in  timber  diachai^  the  increased  burdens,  and  the  ven- 
lands  near  the  coast;  it  has  not  been  found  tilating  flues  through  the  streets  became  ave- 
east  of  the  Rooky  mountains;  it  ia  called  nnes  of  the  most  poisonous  gases.  A  reeon- 
showt'I  in  many  places.  They  form  small  so-  atruction  of  many  of  the  sewers  upon  a  larger 
cieties,  living  in  burrows,  and  feeding  on  vege-  scale  became  necessary,  and  they  were  laid  out 
tables ;  the  natives  make  robes  of  the  skins,  upon  a  regular  system,  coming  down  to  the 
It  was  discovered  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  river  from  each  side  for  a  distance  of  6  miles 

8EWER,   a   drain   constructed   under  the  along  its  course.    Their  total  length  exceeded 

streets  of  towns  for  carrying  off  the  surface  2,000  miles,  and  when  they  were  completed 

waters  and  the  liquid   reftiae  matters  from  London  was  regarded  in  1855  as  one  of  the  beat 

houses.     The  necessity  of  underground  chan-  drained  cities  in  the  world.    The  principal  sew- 

nels  of  this  character  to  the  comfort  and  health  ers  were  of  extraordinary  dimensions.    Those 

of  thickly  populated  places  was  well  under-  on   each  side  of  Farringdon  street,  known 

stood  by  the  ancient  Komana,  who  at  a  very  as  the  Fleet  ditch,  and  originally  as  the  Fleet 

early  period  adopted  a  regular  system  of  drain-  river,  are  from  12  to  14  feet  high  and  6i  feet 

age  of  this  character  in  their  femous  sewera,  wide.    The  Moorfields  sewer  is  8J^  by  7  feet, 

of  which  some  account  is  given  under  Olo-  and  at  the  mouth  JO  by  8  feet ;  at  the  N.  end 

i.cx.     These  included  not  merely  the  spacious  of  the  Pavement  it  is  27  feet  below  the  surface, 

subterranean  vaults  by  which  the  drainage  of  The  more  ordinary  dimensions,  however,  were 

the  pestilential  marshes  about  the  city  was  ef-  of  the  largest  sized  stoneware  pipes  of  semi- 

fected,  but  also  the  wooden  pipes,  clay  tubes,  circular  section  upon  a  diameter  of  2  feet ;  and 

or  drams  of  whatever  kind  by  which  the  im-  in  brick  work  in  egg  shape,  height  3  feet  3 

purities  were  convoyed  from  the  houses  into  inches,  width  2  feet;  and  height  4  feet,  width 

the   mfdn   conduits.      So   completely  was  the  2J  feet ;  and  also  4  feet  9  inches  by  8  feet,  and 

city  underlaid  by  these  passages,  that  it  was  5^  by  Si  feet.     Hotwithatanding  the  great 
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scale  of  this  drainage  aystem,  the  most  serious  tent  deodorized  by  the  introdnction  of  suitable 
difficulties  have  beeu  esperieaoed  in  its  opera-  materials,  at  high  tide  it  will  be  discharged 
tion.  The  outlets  of  the  sewers,  iu  order  to  through  numerous  large  pipes  into  the  middle 
get  sufficient  fall  for  discharge,  ore  but  little  and  bottom  of  the  river  at  the  depth  of  60  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  the  surface  of  some  below  the  surface.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
portions  of  the  city  itself  being  below  high  vast  work  is  about  £4,000,000,  and  the  time 
water  mark.  Consequently  the  sewers  are  for  its  completion  5  years,  lie  sewers  are 
closed  by  the  tide  oscept  at  low  water,  and  constructed  m  lirick  work,  and  where  they 
the  gaseous  contents  of  the  sewage  are  turned  unite  together,  the  immense  main  tunnel  is 
back  into  the  city  and  up  the  drwns  into  every  supported  by  huge  buttresses,  beside  being  coa- 
street  and  house.  The  discharge  moreover  tained  in  what  may  almost  be  called  an  em- 
taking  place  only  about  the  time  of  lowest  bankment  of  concrete, — An  important  change 
water,  tJie  accumulated  contents  of  the  sewers  has  been  recently  introduced  in  the  sewerage 
are  kept  up  the  river  nntil  the  ebb,  washed  of  cities  by  the  general  substitution  of  small 
abo\it  in  front  of  the  city,  and  when  at  last  eartlienware  pipes  for  the  large  brick  sewers, 
carried  down  the  stream  they  are  almost  im-  The  latter,  by  admitting  the  accumulation  of 
mediately  replaced  by  the  same  amount  of  sewage  matters  and  by  their  permeability  to 
fresh  filth.  The  testimony  of  medical  and  the  gases  generated  by  these,  were  the  cause 
eoientifie  authorities  upon  the  effect  of  this  after  a  time  of  the  earth  beneath  the  streets 
aecumnlation  upon  the  river  water  and  the  becoming  contaminated,  and  the  leakage  of  the 
atmosphere  above,  as  presented  in  the  parlia-  gas  mains  added  to  the  evil.  The  pipe  sewers 
mentai-y  reports,  is  singnlaily  conflicting,  Ac-  are  too  small  to  admit  the  retention  of  the 
cording  to  some,  both  the  water  and  air  are  sewage,  and  it  is  therefore  swept  through  so 
contaminat«d  in  the  warm  weather  to  the  most  rapidly  that  no  great  amount  of  foal  gas  can 
offeQsive  degree;  while  others  assert  that  the  be  produced  by  its  decomposition.  The  clay 
foul  materials,  distributed  as  they  are  at  so  many  pi^e  is  moreover  tighter  in  service  than  the 
points  along  the  river,  are  deprived  of  their  hriok  work,  there  being  no  mortar  joints  to 
noxious  qualities  by  the  enormous  dilution  and  become  loose,  and  less  opportunity  being  thus 
chemical  effect  of  the  water,  and  that  the  hos-  afforded  for  Ihe  mining  of  rats,  which  do  mnch 
pital  ships  kept  upon  the  surf^e  of  the  river  mischief  to  the  brick  sewers-^n  any  system 
mdioate  in  their  medical  reports  no  injurious  in  use  the  ventilation  is  very  imperfectly  pro- 
consequences  to  the  health  of  their  occupants,  vided  for ;  and  the  need  of  thia  is  seriously  felt 
All  agree,  however,  that  foul  banks  of  black  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  England.  The 
mud,  from  which  the  most  offensive  odors  ema-  effluvium  from  the  ventilating  holes  in  the 
nated  when  they  were  laid  hare  at  low  tide,  col-  pavement  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  effect  is 
lected  along  the  banks  and  in.the  shallow  parts  so  decided  that  the  bntchera  are  obliged  to 
of  the  river ;  and  in  1858  it  was  judged  iudis-  avoid  their  vicinity,  their  meats  soon  becoming 
pensable  to  adopt  some  active  measures  for  the  tainted  in  the  foul  atmosphere.  Oonneotions 
abatementof  thenuisance.  It  was  then  decided  have  consequently  been  made  where  allowed 
to  attempt  to  dismfeot  the  sewage  by  discharg-  with  chimney  flues  of  houses  and  of  manufeo- 
ing  every  day  during  the  warm  weather  hn-  turing  estabhshments ;  and  it  is  thought  prob- 
mensequantitiesof  lime  and  chlorideof  lime  in-  able  Uiat  it  will  ultimately  be  advisable  to  erect 
to  the  river.  The  quantities  of  these  thus  thrown  chimney  stacks  in  suitable  positions  for  this  sole 
in  in  the  summer  of  1859  amounted  to  110  tons  purpose.  The  relative  efficiency  of  the  various 
of  lime  and  13  tons  of  the  chloride  every  day,  deodorizers  was  carefully  investigated,  and  in 
at  a  weekly  cost  of  about  £1,500 ;  and  in  that  1858  the  commissioners  of  the  London  sewers 
season  £30,000  more  were  also  expended  in  reported  that  wood  charcoal  placed  in  a  box  in 
flushing  the  sewers  in  order  to  aid  in  expelling  the  draught  of  the  offensive  gases  had  the  prop- 
their  contents  at  extreme  low  water.  Plans  erty  of  completely  arresting  the  foul  odor,  and 
wore  also  sought  for  from  scientific  and  practi-  that  this  property  did  not  appear  to  diminish 
cal  men  by  which  the  serious  diffionlties  en-  by  long  use.  The  comparative  cost  of  different 
countered  might  be  permanently  overcome;  disenfectants  to  purify  a  given  amount  of  sewage 
and  at  last  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Baaalgette,  of  uniformqualityhadbeenbeforethuspresent- 
chlef  eng^eer  of  the  board  of  works,  was  ed  in  a  report  to  the  British  secretary  of  war : 

adopted,  and  is  now  in  process  of  execution.        BoElu'atl  chuaml  (coke),  I  ton «8  oo 

It  consists  of  3  gigantic  main  tunnels  at  differ-       Micrio  aeW 8  bo 

ent  levels  and  distances  back  from  the  river,       chSS^we^um™''™™ low 

intercepting  the  present  se were  at  right  angles.       Pi^tohsreoii. ..'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.!!"!!!!"!!!"'!!!!!!!!  n  dO 

Receiving  flieir  contents,  which  were  formerly       Hr'j^''rt'"f™' is  nn 

emptied. directly  into  tiie  river,  they  will  con-       irapiirechioriKSVcn'djii'^iaeHV.::::."  26  09 
vey  them  along  the  course  of  the  river  about  8        Chiorifle  of  iinc  in  solution.  Sir  wm.  Burnett's..   Bi  W> 

miles  to  Barking,  mto  a  reservoir  a  mile  and  a      Snipbau  ot  copper 86  <H> 

half  long,  and  about  100  feet  wide  by  21  feet  Other  sulphates,  as  well  as  &  nmnber  of  other 

deep.    This  is  to  be  covered  over  with  arched  substances  sometimes  employed  as  disinfectants, 

brick  work  and  earth  to  prevent  the  escape  of  proved  ineffectual  even  in  very  large  quantities 

foul  gases,  and  the  sewage  being  to  some  es-  to  entirely  deodorize  the  sewi^ ;  but  ai 
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acid  and  creosote  poaaeased  thia  property  in  a  remarkable,  as  it  is  well  known  that  this  ma- 
high  degree. — The  cities  of  the  United  States  nure  is  more  highij  prized  on  the  cuntinent 
are  in  general  more  farorably  situated  than  than  any  other.  It  is  tliere  generally  known 
London  as  regards  the  facilities  for  the  removal  as  the  "Flemish  manure,"  and  is  most  care- 
of  sewage  matters.  EfScient  sewer  systema  fully  preserved  for  sale.  In  Brussels,  Stras- 
have  in  general  been  seasonably  established  bonrg,  and  other  cities,  contractors  pnrchase 
after  the  introduction  of  fresh  water  by  aque-  the  right  of  emptying  the  cesspools  once  a 
ducts,  and  have  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  year.  In  Strasbourg  the  products  of  the  sale 
areas  requiring  their  extension.  As  in  Euro-  are  estimated  at  4i  francs  per  annum  for  each 
pean  cities,  the  main  aewera  aro  constructed  of  inhabitant.  (See  Cnthbert  W.  Johnson  "On 
Drickworkandthesmalleronesof earthenware  the  Fertilizers,"  London,  1851.)  It  is  an  un- 
pipee,  each  length  having  a  larger  and  smaller  questionable  fact  that  through  the  sewage  of 
end  for  convenience  in  fitting  them  together,  cities  enormous  amoants  of  the  constituents 
They  are  Idd  along  the  middle  of  the  streets  at  of  plants  are  conveyed  into  the  sea  and  lost, 
variable  depths  in  conformity  with  the  required  and  that  unless  saved  and  restored  to  the 
grades  of  the  system  adopted  for  each  city,  and  soil,  the  loss  must  be  made  up  from  other 
■which  is  itself  dependent  upon  the  contour  of  sources  or  the  lands  become  impoverished, 
the  surface.  The  costof  the  sewers  is  assessed  Upon  the  meadows  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  E. 
npon  the  house  lots  along  their  line,  and  from  of  Edinburgh,  the  success  attending  the  appli- 
eaoh  one  of  these  a  drain  may  be  laid  discharg-  cation  of  the  sewage  waters  by  irrigation  has 
ing  into  the  street  sewer.  At  many  of  the  been  most  extraordinary,  4  crops  of  grass  being 
corners  of  the  streeta  catehpools  are  built  in  obtained  from  April  to  November,  the  aggre- 
brick  work,  which,  covered  by  an  open  grating,  gate  weight  of  which  in  the  green  state  has 
admit  the  wash  of  the  streets  to  flow  in,  and  been  eqnal  to  80  tons  to  the  acre.  The  lettinga 
retain  in  the  bottom  the  mud  and  sand  while  of  these  meadows  average  over  £20  the  acre, 
the  water  flows  by  a  side  passage  into  the  sew-  the  highest  in  18B0  being  £31  for  the  season, 
er.  Occasionally  the  sediments  are  removed  Thesewagefrom thetownisconductedthrough 
by  raising  them  to  the  surface  and  carting  contour  channela  following  the  inequalities  of 
them  away  for  manure ;  and  the  maan.  sewers  the  ground,  and  is  run  by  small  branches 
themselves,  if  need  be,  are  at  times  cleaned  out  through  every  half  acre.  Upon  portions  above 
by  flushing  or  by  men  who  pass  through  them  the  natural  drainage  the  sewage  is  raised  by 
for  the  purpose.  The  ventilation  is  through  steam  pumps,  lie  irrigation  is  continued 
these  grates  and  frequent  shafts  up  to  the  through  the  winter.  Other  instances  aBe  re- 
pavement  covered  with  perforated  iron  plates,  corded  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  liquid 
Charleston,  8.  O.,  which  would  seem  from  its  sewage  in  reclaiming  to  as  remarkable  pro- 
level  surface  and  low  position,  but  little  above  duction  sandy  wastes  of  no  previous  value 
the  level  of  high  tide,  to  be  very  unfavorably  whatever.  Sewage  has  also  been  advan- 
situated  for  a  system  of  sewers,  is  in  fact  one  tageonsly  deodorized  and  applied  to  agricul- 
of  the  best  providedforin  this  respect  of  Amer-  tural  uses  in  localities  in  Ijigland  where  it 
ican  cities.  The  sewers  are  in  general  com-  could  not  be  conveniently  discharged  into  the 
pletely  washed  through  at  every  retnrn  of  the  sea,  by  the  process  of  Mr.  W.  Higga  of  West- 
tide,  and  the  flow  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  minster,  which  conMsts  in  collecting  it  in  large 
keep  them  in  good  order. — Notwithstanding  tanks  and  admitting  with  it  a  stream  of  lime 
the  immense  amount  of  valuable  fertilizing  wat«r,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  pre- 
matters  contained  in  the  sewage  of  cities,  it  cipitation  of  the  organic  matter  with  the  phos- 
has  rarely  been  found  economical  to  attempt  to  phates,  urates,  sulphates,  &c.,  and  the  expul- 
save  them,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  much  sion  of, any  free  ammonia.  Through  the  cover 
greater  bulk  of  fluids  with  which  they  are  of  the  tanks  the  ammonia  and  all  gaseous  mat- 
mixed,  and  from  which  the  more  solid  por-  ters  are  conveyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  convoluted 
tions  cannot  be  conveniently  separated  with-  chamber,  where  they  are  fixed  by  various 
out  interfering  with  the  great  object  of  the  chemical  reagents  and  preserved.  The  tanks 
BBwers  as  now  constructed.  It  is  tdso  asserted  when  full  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed 
in  some  of  the  chemical  reports  presented  to  for  an  hour,  when  tlie  liquids  are  drawn  off 
the  British  parliament  that  the  solid  portion  clear  and  without  odor.  The  pulpy  sediments 
of  the  sewage,  by  the  decompoMtion  it  soon  ex-  are  then  collected  and  dried  and  rendered  fit 
periences,  is  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  qualities  for  the  market.  The  expense  of  the  process 
to  such  extent  as  nottoheworth  saving.  With  was  rated  at  £1  per  ton,  and  the  manure  thus 
the  very  partial  escape  of  the  ammoniacai  and  prepared  sold  at  Cardilf  for  £8  per  ton.  Ciay 
other  volatile  portions  that  produce  the  effluvia,  in  lumps  has  been  burned  like  lime  in  heaps 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  active  properties  and  kilns  upon  a  large  scale  in  some  parts  of 
of  the  sewage  is  lost ;  hut  there  must  remain  England  to  be  used  as  an  absorbent  of  sewage 
behind.the  fixed  elements  and  salts  that  enter  matters,  for  which  ita  capacity  is  very  great, 
into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies,  and  in  For  absorbing  and  deodorizing  the  gaseous 
these  residnes  they  must  exist  in  a  very  favor-  portions  charcoal  and  gy]isum  are  bofli  very 
able  state  to  be  taken  up  by  the  growing  plants,  efficient,  and  when  thus  charged  may  be  ad- 
as  in  guano  itself.    This  statement  is  the  more    vantageously  applied  to  agricultural  purposes. 
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Peat  charcoal  especially  has  been  found  of  another  loop  through  the  first  one,  the  second 
great  value  for  this  application.  was  drawn  up  leaving  the  first  secured  by  it, 
SEWING-  MACHINE,  a  mechanical  contriv-  and  bo  ou.  The  machine  attracted  little  at- 
ance  for  reducing  the  labor  of  hand  sewing,  tention,  though  ia  1848  it  was  the  subject  of 
The  first  attempts  of  the  kind,  as  was  natural,  some  patented  improvements  of  M.  Magnio, 
were  rather  close  imitations  of  the  operations  who  was  then  associated  with  M.  Thimonnier, 
peculiar  to  hand  aewing,  though  they  also  in-  and  in  1851  it  appeared  in  the  great  exhibition 
troducedfeaturesessentialtothe  most  improved  in  London.  Some  other  of  the  essential  fea- 
sewiug  machines.  Thus  the  ancient  tambour-  tures  of  modern  sewing  machines  were  intro- 
iog  apparatus,  employed  for  embroidering  fig-  duoed  to  public  attention  in  the  patent  granted 
Tires  upon  fabrics,  to  be  afterward  removed  to  Newton  and  Archbold,  May  li,  18il,  for 
and  sewed  upon  others,  combined  the  eye-  their  method  of  producing  ornamental  or  tam- 
pointed  needle  with  other  devices  now  common  hour  work  in  stitching  the  backs  of  gloves, 
m  sewing  machines.  The  earUest  patent  of  this  The  thread,  in  its  course  from  the  reel  or  bob- 
character  appears  to  be  that  granted  in  Eng-  bin  to  the  needle,  was  passed  over  a  roller 
land,  Jane  24,  1755,  to  Charles  F,  Weisouthal,  covered  with  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
and  covered  the  needle  with  the  eye  in  the  proper  drag  or  tension,  and  the  slack. was  pre- 
centre  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  adapted  for  vented  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  bar  against 
passing  each  way  through  the  cloth  without  be-  the  thread  keeping  it  Tmiformly  stretched  as 
ing  turnSd  round.  It  was  for  hand  embroidery,  tlie  needles  alternately  drew  upon  and  Sooa- 
and  is  of  interest  only  as  introducing  tliis  kind  ened  it.  The  material  was  held  between  metal 
of  needle,  afterward  employed  in  sewing.  The  clamps,  and  with  these  was  moved  forward 
next  improvement  of  interest  was  that  patented  stitch  by  stitch  by  a  rack  and  pinion  motion, 
by  Robert  Alsop  in  England,  March  33,  1770,  Through  the  clamps  were  openings  for  the  pas- 
for  embroidering  in  a  loom  with  one,  two,  or  sage  of  the  sewing  instruments.  A  machine 
more  shuttles.  Machine  embroidering  with  a  for  making  the  through  and  through  or  shoe- 
largo  number  of  needles  appears  to  have  been  maker's  stitch  was  patented  Feb.  21,  1843,  by 
invented  about  tiie  beginning  of  the  present  J.  J.  Greenongh  of  Washington.  The  needle 
century  by  John  Duncan,  who  patented  the  pro-  was  pointed  at  both  ends  with  the  eye  in  the 
cess.  May  80, 180i.  He  used  barbed  or  hooked  centre,  and  was  drawn  through  one  way  and 
needles  attached  in  a  straight  line  to  a  horizon-  then  the  other  by  a  pair  of  pincers.  A  ma- 
tal  bar,  the  forward  motion  of  which  carried  the  chine  for  making  the  running  or  basting  stitch 
barbedendsall  throagh  thefabrictogether;  and  was  patented  March  4,  1843,  by  B,  W.  Bean 
eachbeingthensuppliedwitbtbreadbyafeeding  of  New  York.  The  fabric,  passed  between 
needle,  the  reverse  motion  took  them  all  back  corrugated  wheels,  was  tins  crimped,  and  the 
with  the  loops  of  thread,  which  passed  through  stitohea  were  made  by  pushing  a  long  needle 
and  secured  the  loops  of  the  previous  stitch,  through  the  folds.  An  apparatus  made  on  this 
Patterns  were  worked  by  a  sliding  motion  of  principle  was  largely  introduced  into  England, 
the  fabric  with  its  vertical  frame  either  to  the  and  used  by  bleachers,  printers,  dyers,  &o.,  for 
right  or  left,  up  or  down,  the  movement  being  temporarily  basting  pieces  of  stuff  together, 
produced  either  by  screw  spindles  worked  by  The  mention  of  a  needle  in  combination  with 
hand  or  by  pattern  cams  cut  to  the  required  a  shuttle  for  interlocking  two  threads  so  as  to 
design.  This  may  be  considered  the  first  im-  produce  a  stitch,  first  appears  in  the  English 
portant  step  made  in  embroidering  machinery,  patent  of  John  Eisher  and  James  Gibbons  of 
which  was  afterward  carried  to  great  porfeo-  Dec-  7,  1844.  The  machine  contained  several 
tion  in  the  machines  of  M,  Heilmann,  (See  sets  of  needles  and  shuttles  working  aimul- 
EMBBOinEBY.)  The  invention  of  James  Win-  taneonsly,  and  was  intended  for  the  purpose 
ter,  patented  in  England,  Feb,  30,  1807,  of  an  of  ornamentation,  but  was  not  used  even  for 
apparatusfor  facilitating  the  stitching  of  leath-  this. — The  first  complete  sewing  machine  de- 
er gloves,  in  which  the  jiieoes  to  be  united  signed  for  general  purposes  was  patented  Sept. 
are  held  together  by  jaws  of  metal,  may  be  10,  1846,  by  Elias  Howe,  jr.,  of  Cambridge, 
regarded  as  a  step  toward  the  present  sys-  Mass.  lie  used  a  needle  and  a  shuttle  of  novel 
tem  of  sewing  machines,  inasmuch  as  it  pro-  construction,  and  combined  them  with  hold- 
vided  a  substitute  for  the  finger  and  thumb  of  ing  surfaces,  feed  mechanism,  and  other  de- 
the  seamstress  in  holding  the  fabric.  The  vices,  as  they  had  never  before  been  brought 
sewing  however  was  done  by  hand,  the  places  together  in  one  machine.  They  were  all  in- 
for  the  needle  being  indicated  by  the  interstices  deed  combined  anew  by  Mr.  Howe,  who  was 
between  the  teeth  of  a  sort  of  comb,  as  de-  unacquainted  with  what  had  been  done  by 
scribed  in  the  article  Glote,  In  1834  a  for-  others,  and  his  machine,  though  not  pat- 
eign  patent  was  granted  to  M.  Thimonnier  for  cnted  tiil  1848,  was  really  invented  several 
8  crocheting  machine  adapted  to  sewing  pur-  years  before  the  patent  last  described.  One 
poses.  A  hooked  needle  was  used,  and  the  of  the  principal  features  of  Mr,  Howe's  in- 
pointtbrust  through  the  cloth  caught  the  thread  vention  is  the  combination  of  a  grooved  nee- 
and  brought  back  with  it  a  loop.  Retaining  die,  having  an  eye  near  its  point  and  vibrating 
this  loop,  the  point  was  passed  througli  the  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  with  a  side- 
clotli  again  a  little  in  advance,  and  catching  pointed  shuttle  for  effecting  a  locked  stitch  and 
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forming  with  the  threads,  one  on  each  side  the  quantity  of  course  varying  slightly  with  the 
cloth,  a  firm  and  lasting  Beam  not  easily  ripppd  thickness  of  tlio  material  sewed. — The  first 
The  main  action  of  the  machine  consists  in  the  pmieipal  modifications  introduced  in  the  ehnt- 
int«rIocking  of  the  loop  made  by  the  thread  tie  machine  were  the  substitution  of  an  endless 
carried  in  the  point  of  the  needle  through  the  feed  for  the  haater  plate,  and  a  vertical  for  a 
cloth,  with  another  thread  passed  through  this  horizontal  movement  of  the  needle,  the  cloth 
loop  by  means  of  a  shuttle  entering  and  leaY-  in  this  case  being  placed  upon  a  table  and  made 
ing  it  at  every  stitch.  The  thread  attached  to  to  pass  horizontally  under  the  neetUe.  At- 
this  shuttle  remains  in  the  loop  and  seonres  tempts  also  were  soon  made  to  rednce  the 
the  slitch,  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  to  be  power  required  to  drive  the  machine,  by  intro- 
readf  to  make  the  next  one.  At  the  same  duoing  raodiflcatious  of  the  shuttle.  In  its  ori- 
time  the  cloth,  held  by  little  projecting  pins  to  ginal  form  this  worked  to  great  disadvantage, 
the  baster  plate,  is  carried  along  with  this  by  making  only  a  single  stitch  in  its  complete  move- 
what  is  called  the  "feed  motion"  just  the  ment  forward  and  hack.  To  drive  it  800  to 
length  of  a  stitch,  the  distance  being  readily  J, 000  times  a  minute  required  considerable 
adjusted  for  finer  or  coarser  work.  This  part  power,  most  of  which  by  a  better  contrived  ar- 
of  the  apparatus  is  the  same  in  principle  with  rsjigement  ought  to  be  saved,  The  success  al- 
the  feed  motion  long  familiar  in  the  saw  mill  ready  attained  gave  great  stimulus  to  the  efi'orts 
c*riage  and  other  machines  designed  to  effect  of  ingenious  men,  the  result  of  which  soon  ap- 
a  similar  object.  The  cloth  is  held  in  a  ver-  peered  in  a  multitude  of  patents,  among  which 
tical  position  in  the  marfilne,  and  the  part  to  were  some  decided  improvements  upon  the 
bo  sewed  is  pressed  agiunst  the  side  of  the  shut-  apparatus  of  Mr,  Howe,  but  still  of  such  a 
tie  race  by  a  presser  plate  hinged  on  its  upper  character  that  they  could  only  be  need  sub- 
edge  and  capable  of  eserting  any  required  pres-  ject  to  his  original  patents.  Other  inven- 
Bure  on  the  cloth  according  as  the  adjusting  tions  afterward  appeared  that  were  essentially 
screw  that  regulates  it  is  turned.  A  slot  or  novel,  and  yet  were  dependent  npon  some  part 
perforation  through'  the  plato,  also  extended  of  the  patented  apparatus  of  Mr.  Howe,  the 
through  the  side  of  the  buttle  race  near  the  right  to  use  which  had  to  be  obtained  from 
bottom,  admits  the  passage  of  the  needle,  and  him.  Still  later  inventions  adopted  'Some  of 
when  this  is  pushed  in  the  shuttle  can  still  pass  the  pecidiar  contrivances  of  several  of  the  older 
freely  over  it.  The  shuttle  is  pushed  one  way  machines,  to  each  of  which  they  paid  tribute, 
and  then  the  other  throagh  its  race  or  trough  Thus  great  numbers  of  machines  have  been 
by  picker  staves.  The  thread  for  the  needle  brought  before  the  public,  each  claiming  some 
is  supplied  by  a  bobbin,  the  movement  of  peculiar  advantage  over  the  others,  and  some 
which  is  checked  by  a  frietion  band,  this  se-  adapted  for  special  nse  either  for  families  or 
curing  the  proper  tension,  and  the  slack  of  the  manufacturing  jiui-poses. — All  the  machines 
thread,  is  duly  taken  up  by  a  suitable  con-  may  be  included  in  three  several  classes,  based 
trivance  for  the  purpose.  Thus  all  the  essen-  oa  the  stitch  they  make.  The  first  is  the  single- 
tial  features  it  the  mo  t  approve!  sewing  ma  thread  or  chwn-stitoh  machines,  which  many 
chines  were  first  ftund  m  that  of  Mr  Howe  have  heretofore  regarded  as  more  appropriate 
and  the  machmes  (f  later  date  are  m  fict  tor  crocheting  or  embroidering  than  for  festen- 
bit  m  diflcatKui  of  it  In  a  sut  1  rought  mg  sewns  together.  They,  however,  employ 
before  the  TJ  8  cue  lit  cou  t  foi  Massaohu  the  same  appliances  of  an  eye-pointed  needle, 
setts  in  1854  Judge  Sprague  stated  in  his  d.c ,  as  the  other  machines,  and  are  now  held 
opinion  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  case  in  great  fkvor  by  many  persons  who  ose  them 
that  leaves  a  shadtw  of  doubt  that  for  all  for  the  general  purposes  of  sewing.  Thesecond 
the  feneflt  conferred  upon  the  public  by  the  class  comprises  the  double-thread  lock-stitch 
mtrodnction  of  a  sowmg  machme  the  luHic  machines,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  those 
are  mdebtid  to  Mr  Howe  The  lock  stit  h  n>ung  the  shnttle  and  those  employing  some  other 
he  introduced  has  not  been  impr(\ed  and  contrivance,  as  the  "rotating  hook"  of  Wheeler 
for  the  general  purpo^ies  ot  sewing  nothing  and  Wilson's  machine  for  forming  the  intei- 
fiirther  is  desired  It  is  formed  with  the  locking  stitch.  This  is  by  far  the  most  numer- 
throads  one  npon  each  side  of  the  fabric  ous  class,  and  the  several  varieties  that  belong 
dr^wn  m  a  double  mterloekel  iDop  irto  the  to  it  are  directly  based  on  the  main  principle 
centre  of  the  materml,  so  that  the  appearance  of  Howe's  machine.  The  most  important  of 
of  only  a  angle  thread  ia  presented  in  the  regu-  the  first  division  of  this  class  are  the  machines 
lar  stitches  on  each  side.  The  seam  is  thus  per-  of  Messrs.  Singer  and  co.^.  B.  Howe,  Finkle 
fectiy  neat,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  elas-  and  Lyon,  and  Ladd  and  Webeter.  The  Uiird 
tic,  and  equal  in  strength  and  durability  to  the  class  make  the  double  chain  stitch  with  the  nse 
fabric  sewed.  Indeed,  the  only  objection  ever  of  two  threads.  Grover  and  Baker's  machines 
made  to  the  stitch  is  the  difBculty  of  ripping  belong  to  this  group.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
the  seams  when  this  is  required.  It  is  adapted  nent  machines  of  these  classes  will  be  noticed 
to  the  whole  range  of  needle  work,  from  the  after  following  again  in  order  the  progi'ess  of 
lightest  gossamer  to  the  heaviest  harness  and  the  most  noteworthy  improvements.  Tlie  fea- 
upholstery.  The  consumption  of  thread  is  tures  in  Howe's  machine  which  it  was  most 
from  2i  to  3  yai-da  for  each  yard  of  seam,  the    desirable  to  improve  were  the  shuttle  and  tlio 
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feed;  and  the  first  step  toward  this  ^as  made  penditnre  of  power  and  tlie  greatest  rapidity 
bjS.  0.  Blodgettaiid  J.  H.  Lerowof Boston,  and  and  accuracy  of  movement.  This  instrument 
patented  Oct.  2,  1849.  Instead  of  the  recipro-  is  known  as  tlie  rotating  hook,  and  was  patent- 
eating  motion,  the  shuttle  was  made  to  describe  ed  Ang.  13, 1861.  It  is  a  disk  of  polidied  ateel 
anentirecircuit,  thus  avoiding  the  losa  of  power  If  indies  in  diameter,  with  a  small  portion  of 
and thewearconaequentontheoontinual change  its  periphery  cut  out  and  a  hooked  fonn  given 
in  the  direction  of  its  movement.  With  each  to  the  two  opposite  ends.  It  is  attached  to  the 
revolution  a  stitch  was  completed.  The  ar-  end  of  the  horizontal  pulley  shaft  or  mandrel 
rangement  proved  imperfect  from  the  liability  of  the  machine,  with  which  all  the  movements 
of  the  thread  to  untwist  and  entangle.  The  are  directly  connected,  and  revolves  with  this, 
next  improi'ement  was  that  of  Allen  B.  Wilson  The  needle  descends  with  each  revolution,  and 
of  Pittsfield,  Mass,,  patented  in  1850,  which  its  point  passing  through  the  cloth,  which  ia 
consisted  in  a  double-pointed  shuttle  making  a  laid  on  the  flat  plate  above,  enters  a  slot  in  the 
stitch  at  each  movement.  This,  however,  soon  periphery  of  the  disk,  carrying  its  thread  down 
gave  place  to  the  more  important  improveraenta  with  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  thread  on 
of  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  next  year,  and  to  be  the  outer  side  of  the  needle  is  caught  by  the 
presently  noticed.  At  this  time  was  bronght  rotating  hook,  and  cai-ried  along  with  it  about 
forward  a  novel  machine  invented  by  F.  R.  %  of  its  revolntion,  when  the  loop  slips  off  the 
Eobinson  of  Boston,  and  patented  Dec.  10,  outersideofthedisk  inconsequence  ofitsedge 
1850.  It  was  adapted  for  making  a  variety  of  being  bevelled,  and  is  partially  drawn  np  by 
stitches,  aa  the  "  back  stitch,"  such  as  is  em-  the  needle  as  it  rises.  The  other  thread,  pre- 
ployed  in  sewing  on  collars  and  rnffs,  also  the  viously  wound  by  the  machiae  itself  upon  a 
plain  running  or  basting  stitch,  and  with  suita-  steel  bobbin  no  thicker  than  a  half  dollar  and 
ble  modifications  the  "  cordwainer'a  atitoh."  about  the  same  size,  is  placed  in  a  concavity  on 
The  thread  was  nsed  in  short  lengths  as  ia  or-  the  outer  face  of  the  rotating  disk,  to  which  the 
diaary  sewing,  and  a  single  piece  at  a  time ;  hut  bobbin  is  just  fitted,  and  in  which  it  is  loosely 
two  hooka  or  needles  wore  employed,  one  on  held  by  an  annular  plate  with  a  concave  face 
each  side  the  fabric,  the  point  of  each  passing  that  slides  np  against  the  bobbin  and  is  fastened 
alternately  through,  receiving  the  thread,  and  by  a  thumb  screw.  As  the  rotating  hook  carries 
drawing  it  back  The  slow  operation  the  the  loop  round  it  causes  the  thread  as  it  slipa 
wear  up  in  the  thread  and  the  frequent  thread  off  to  cross  this  bobbin,  and  of  course  catch  its 
mg  required  were  sufhoient  objections  to  pre  thread  the  ends  of  both  threads  being  brought 
vent  the  macl  me  Irom  commg  into  ase  A  out  and  held  together  before  starting.  The  boh- 
single  thread  eJam  stitch  machine  was  patent-  hm  has  no  axis  by  which  it  is  supported,  to  inter- 
ed  Feb  6  184t  Ij  Charles  Mirey  and  J  fere  with  the  movement  of  the  thread  around 
li  Johnsm  of  Massachusetts  This  was  fur  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  hy  reason  of  its 
nishei  witli  an  eye  pointed  needle  for  pene  perfectly  polished  surface,  and  that  of  the  rotat- 
trating  the  cloth  and  a  hooked  instrument  ing  hook  and  outer  ring  between  which  it  ia 
en  the  other  side  whith  caught  the  thread  retained,  theloop  passes  with  perfect  ease,  and 
and  held  the  loop  open  until  the  fibnc  was  the  bobbm  slipa  round  just  enough  to  give  its 
carried  forwaid  the  length  of  a  stitch  and  was  portion  of  the  thread  to  each  etitch.  The  rev- 
again  penetrated  together  with  the  first  formed  olution  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  bobbin  is  to- 
loop,  which  was  thus  secured,  when  the  threads  ward  the  front  of  the  machine,  and  that  of  the 
were  drawn  by  the  successive  movements  of  hook  isin  the  opposite  direction.  The  friction 
the  hook  and  needle,  A  circular  or  continuous  thus  produced  is  sufBoient  to  give  the  required 
carrying  plate  or  baster  was  added  to  this  ma-  amount  of  strain  or  tension  to  die  lower  thread, 
chine,  to  which  the  doth  was  suspended,  and  The  two  threads  thus  form  two  interlocking 
whicii  constituted  the  feed.  It  was  an  im-  loops.  The  slack  of  the  upper  one,  caused  hy 
provement  upon  the  straight  baster-pl  ate  feed  its  being  drawn  out  by  the  hook  and  carried 
of  Mr.  Howe.  The  machine  was  used  to  con-  around  by  the  bobbin,  ia  in  part  taken  up  by 
siderable  extent  in  the  New  England  print  the  needle,  as  it  goes  uppreparatoryto  making 
works  and  bleach  works,  and  by  the  bag  mak-  the  neKt  stitch,  and  the  two  loops  are  drawn 
ers  and  npholaterers,  and  sewed  at  the  rate  of  into  the  centre  of  the  fabric  by  the  hook  en- 
about  a  yard  a  minute.  The  nest  inventions  lai-ging  the  next  loop.  But  as  the  loop  is  cast 
of  importance  were  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  re-  off  from  the  hook  when  it  has  made  about  S  of 
f erred  to  above,  which,  though  combining  prin-  its  revolution,  and  is  not  drawn  np  until  the 
ciples  patented  by  Mr.  Howe,  were,  lite  his  first  revolution  is  completed  and  the  hook  has  en- 
one,  really  made  without  any  sort  of  reference  tered  the  next  loop,  a  little  contrivance  is  in- 
to what  had  been  done  by  others ;  and  this  is  troduced,  called  the  loop  check,  which  hoida 
not  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history  back  the  loop  for  an  instant,  and  thus  prevents 
of  the  sewing  machine,  the  invention  of  which  any  entanglement  of  the  thread  by  its  too  rapid 
was  at  tliia  period  occupying  the  minds  of  many  passage.  This  is  merely  a  bit  of  leather,  so 
persons  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy.  As  a  placed  as  to  press  gently  against  the  periphery 
complete  substitute  for  the  shuttle,  Mr,  Wilson  of  the  hook,  and  hold  the  tliread  tiU  a  point 
invented  an  entirely  novel  device  in  machinery,  of  the  periphery  comes  round  where  a  hollow 
which  performs  its  office  with  the  slightest  ex-  or  bevel  presents   an   opening  that  lets  the 
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thread  through.  The  method  of  forming  the  against  pn  eccentric  stop  attached  bj  a  pivot 
Btitch  may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  to  the  Tinder  side  of  the  plate  at  the  otlier  ex- 
the  following  illustration.  Let  a  threaded  nee-  tremity  of  the  feed  bar.  The  extent  of  the 
die  be  thrust  head  first  through  two  thick-  play  of  the  feed  bar  determines  the  length  of 
nessea  of  cloth  nearly  to  its  point,  and  the  loop  the  stitch,  and  this  is  regulated  by  the  eccen- 
on  the  side  nest  the  working  end  of  the  thread  trie  stop,  which  ia  easily  adjusted  while  tlie 
be  spread  open  until  it  can  be  made  to  pass  machine  is  in  motion.  Thus  the  stitch  may  be 
around  a  ball  of  thread,  the  end  of  which  has  graduated  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the 
been  unwound  sufficiently  to  meet  the  end  of  width  of  a  single  thread.  The  spring  pressure, 
the  first  tliread.  The  bidl  corresponds  to  the  by  which  the  cloth  is  kept  down  upon  the 
bobbin,  and  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn  the  plate,  is  applied  by  what  is  called  the  presser 
double  loop  formed  by  the  two  threads  will  be  foot,  which  is  held  in  a  vertical  slide  above  the 
brought  into  the  centre  of  the  cloth.  A  sue-  work,  and  is  let  down  upon  it  or  raised  up  at 
cession  of  stitches  thus  made  forma  a  seam  pre-  any  moment  by  the  action  of  a  little  lever 
senting  the  same  appearance  on  each  side  of  a  moved  by  the  hand.  A  helix  spring  in  the 
single  line  of  thread.  The  manner  of  keeping  slide  produces  the  needed  pressure,  and  yet 
the  bobbin  thread  at  the  proper  strain  or  ten-  readily  yields  to  the  lifting  action  of  the  feed 
sion  is  described  above.  The  upper  thread  bar,  A  gap  in  theside  orend  of  thefootadmita 
passes  from  a  spool,  slipped  npon  a  horizontal  the  passage  of  the  needle.  In  the  regular  suc- 
fipindle  in  the  back  part  of  the  machine,  first  cession  of  the  various  movements  ic  happens 
around  a  tension  pulley,  to  the  side  of  which  that  the  only  hold  upon  the  cloth,  when  the 
Mcdon  is  applied  by  the  pressure  of  a  volute  needle  is  down,  is  tbat  of  the  needle  itself,  and 
spring  easily  adjusted  to  any  required  degree,  consequently  at  that  instant  any  turn  may  be 
It  then  passes  along  the  vibrating  arm,  which  given  to  the  work,  and  the  stitches  be  made  to 
holds  the  needle,  and  down  this  through  the  succeed  each  other  upon  any  line  however 
eye  in  the  point.  It  has  always  been  difficult  curved  or  irregular.  Thus  various  ornamental 
to  keep  the  tension  uniform  in  the  shuttle  ma-  work,  including  the  most  elaborate  designs, 
chines  with  the  varying  velocities  of  the  shut-  may  be  executed  with  great  accuracy.  The 
tie,  both  threads  requiring  attention  and  ad-  only  attention  to  the  cloth  required  of  the 
justment  of  the  brakes  attached  to  the  supjly  opeiator  is  to  guide  it,  the  feeding  being  done 
spoola;  but  by  the  arrangement  de»i,ribed  only  entirely  by  the  machine.  The  iron  bed  plate 
one  thread  requires  occasional  attention  It  to  which  the  working  parts  of  the  macliine  are 
is  to  be  observed  that  by  lessening  the  ten  fixed  is  12  inches  long,  7  wide,  and  i  inch  thick. 
Bion  of  either  thread  a  different  sort  ot  t-tiUh  The  standards  in  front  for  supporting  the  man- 
may  be  made,  thatthread  beingdrawnentirely  drel,  feed  bar,  and  clotli  plate  are  2  inches 
through  the  cloth,  and  the  other  running  along  high.  About  8  ipches  behind  the  plat«  are 
straight  through  the  loops.  Such  a  stiteh  is  the  standards  for  the  rocking  shaft,  which 
sometimes  desirable  for  gathering  or  fora  tem-  carries  the  needle  arm,  and  to  which  a  vibrat- 
porary  seam  intended  to  be  taken  out.  The  ing  motion  ia  given  by  a  connecting  rod  from 
consumption  of  thread  by  this  machine  was  an  eccentric  -  upon  the  mandrel.  Motion  ia 
found  on  broadcloth  to  be  three  yards  for  one  thus  communicated  to  the  needle  arm,  the  end 
of  work;  and  on  common  cotton  cloth  2^  of  which  carrying  the  needle  vibrates  up  and 
yards. — The  nest  important  improvement  in  down  a  distance  of  IJ  inches.  The  needle  ia 
the  machine  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  the  feed  ar-  about  2  inches  Jong,  and  is  slightly  curved, 
rnngement  Thismethod,known  as  the  "four-  The  machine  itself  (intended  for  family  use) 
motion  feed,"  or  "rough  snrfaoe  feed  with  weighs  about  IS  lbs.,  and  the  various  parts  of 
yielding  spring  pressure,"  consists  of  a  narrow  iron  and  steel  are  plated  or  otherwise  orna- 
bar,  about  4  inches  long,  slotted  nearly  its  whole  mented.  It  is  placed  npon  a  table  of  black 
length.  The  slot  ia  filled  by  the  feed  tongue,  walnut,  rosewood,  or  mahogany,  supported  on 
pivoted  at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  free  for  a  cast  iron  stand,  which  also  supports  the  aan- 
an  up  and  down  motion,  and  armed  with  two  dal  treadles,  driving  pulley,  and  fiy  wheel.  A 
rows  of  small  teeth.  The  feed  bar  is  placed  small  leather  band,  quite  out  of  sight,  passes 
horizontally  in  the  standards  which  support  the  from  the  pulley  through  the  table  and  around 
cloth  plate  and  directly  under  this,  its  teeth  pro-  the  pulley  on  the  mandrel.  But  very  little  ex- 
jecting  through  two  little  slots  in  the  plate  close  ertion  is  required  to  drive  a  sewing  machine, 
to  the  hole  made  for  the  needle.  The  mandrel  and  the  exorcise  is  generally  regarded  as  rather 
is  immediately  under  the  feed  bar  on  the  same  beneficial  than  otherwise.  A  marked  difier- 
line  with  it,  and  the  lifting  motion  by  which  eneein  favor  of  it  ia  observed  in  the  health  and 
the  tongue  is  thrown  up  to  fisits  teeth  in  the  activity  of  those  constantly  employed  upon 
cloth  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  them,  and  of  thosedevotedforthesametime  to 
efifected  by  a  cam  upon  this  mandrel,  while  a  hand  sewing.  The  driving  pulley  is  usually 
swell  npon  the  side  of  the  cam,  at  the  same  graduated  to  give  6  stitches  to  each  revolution 
time  striking  an  ear  upon  the  under  side  of  or  tread  of  the  foot ;  and  one  accustomed  to 
the  feed  bar,  throws  it  forward.  The  teeth  the  work  may  make  from  100  to  SOO  revolu- 
then  drop,  losing  their  hold  upon  the  cloth,  tions,  or  600  to  1,000  stitches,  a  minute.  When 
and  the  bar  is  thrown  back  by  a  spiral  spring  driven  by  steam  power,  as  is  often  the  case,  it 
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is  not  extraordinary  to  ma^e  2,000  stitciies  a  loop  in  advance,  baoi;  through  the  bottom  of 
miuute. — Several  accessories  to  the  sewing  ma-  the  first,  and  so  on  through  the  nest,  &c.  The 
chine  have  been  contrived,  which  may  he  ap-  work  is  thus  made  very  strong,  but  with  con- 
plied  and  used  or  not.  Such  are  the  hem-  siderable  expenditure  of  thread.  A  specimen 
mer,  the  binder,  and  the  corder.  The  first,  of  the  work  on  common  broadcloth  was  found 
which  is  the  moat  important  attachment  made  by  measurement  to  have  taten  up  47  inches  of 
to  sewing  machines  since  their  invention,  was  thread  to  7  inches  of  work,  or  over  6i  yards 
patented  Feb.  IS,  1856,  by  S.  P.  Chopin.  It  to  one;  and  on  common  cotton  SSi  inchesof 
takes  the  place  of  the  pressor  foot,  from  which  thread  to  6  inches  of  seam.  Tlie  extra  weight 
it  ditFers  in  an  opening  in  the  end  of  the  foot,  of  this  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  nse  of  a 
in  which  a  small  scroll  or  gauge  of  steel  causes  finer  thread  for  the  lower  aide.  The  working 
the  edge  of  the  cloth  as  it  passes  through  in  parts  of  this  machine,  like  most  of  the  others, 
the  regular  feeding  to  be  turned  over  and  fold-  arc  constructed  with  great  ingenuity  and  per- 
ed  as  m  ordinary  hemming.  It  renders  the  fection,  and  are  adapted  to  the  sewing  of  the 
usual  turning  and  basting  preparatory  to  hem-  lightest  and  heaviest  fabrics,  to  a  eonsiderablo 
ming  unnetessary,  and  fells  and  Items  are  extent  even  without  changing  either  needle, 
stitched  of  any  width  or  curve.  It  is  taken  thread,  or  tensions.  The  raised,  or  corded  ap- 
out  and  the  presser  foot  returned  toils  place  pearance  of  the  stitchwhenacoarse  thread  has 
without  trouble.  The  hinder  is  attached  to  been  osed  on  the  under  side  has  sometimes  an 
the  cloth  pUte,  and  used  while  sewing  for  fold-  oniamental  effect,  as  when  colored  silks  are 
ing  the  binding  on  the  edges  of  dresses,  cloaks,  employed  in  stitching  some  sorts  of  leather  and 
mantillas,  vests,  coats,  hats,  caps,  shoes,  &o.  carriage  work.  The  machine  runs  with  great 
No  basting  is  necessary,  and  more  or  less  bind-  ease,  rapidity,  and  little  noise,  and  the  same 
ing  can  be  thrown  on  either  surface  of  the  needle  answers  for  a  variety  of  work  of  differ- 
work.  The  apparatus  is  ea^Iy  adjusted  and  ent  thickness.  Both  threads  are  used  from 
managed.  The  corder  is  also  a  simple  attach-  the  spools  as  purchased.— Among  the  most 
ment  to  the  machine,  and  is  useful  for  laying  prominent  machines  are  those  of  I.  M.  Singer 
cord  on  shirt  bosoms,  collars,  vests,  coats,  ifcc,  and  eo.,  introduced  in  1850,  and  afterward  con- 
without  the  necessity  of  previons  basting. — A  structed  of  a  variety  of  sizes  for  application 
machine  was  patented  Feb.  11,  1852,  by  W.  O,  to  all  the  sorts  of  work  upon  leaUier,  up- 
Grover  and  W.  E.  Baker  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  holstery,  and  clothing  for  which  sowing  ma- 
making  what  is  now  known  as  the  "double  chines  can  he  used.  The  machines  have  a 
loop  stitch"  or  the  "Grover  and  Baker  stitch."  peculiar  feed  cabled  the  wheel  or  continuous 
Two  threads  are  used,  one  in  the  point  of  a  feed,  a  straight  needle,  and  the  eye-pointed  nee- 
needle  which  passes  through  the  cloth,  and  the  die  and  shuttle  movement  of  Mr.  Howe,  and 
other  in  a  circular  needle  or  hook  which  vi-  make  the  lock  stitch.  Many  of  the  sizes  are 
brates  horizontally  close  under  the  cloth.  The  very  large  and  heavy,  and  no  other  machines 
thread  is  passed  3  times  through  this  hook,  have  been  so  generally  employed  for  heavy 
once  through  the  eye  at  each  extremity  of  tlie  mannfecturing  purposes,  as  by  the  large  cloth- 
curve  and  once  in  the  middle.  Between  the  iers  particularly. — Of  the  machines  of  the  first 
eyes  it  lies  in  a  groove  round  the  periphery,  class  named,  the  most  successful  is  that  known 
The  manlier  of  their  operation  is  as  follows  r  as  Willoox  and  Gibbs's,  the  principal  feature  of 
The  upper  needle  having  oarried  its  thread  which  was  devised  and  patented  June  3, 1857, 
down  throagh  the  cloth,  the  circular  one  swings  by  James  E.  A.  Gibbs  of  Millpoint,  Va.  Enow- 
its  point  and  thread  into  the  loop.  The  needle  ing  nothing  of  what  had  been  done  in  sewing 
then  rises,  leaving  the  loop  around  the  circular  machines,  he  contrived  the  stitch  and  made  a 
needle  and  its  thread.  This  remains  in  its  working  model  in  wood.  The  character  of  the 
place  while  the  cloth  is  moved  forward  by  its  stitch  and  method  of  forming  it  bear  some  re- 
ieed  the  length  of  a  stitch,  and  the  needle  again  semblance  to  those  in  the  machine  of  Oharlea 
descends,  this  time  through  the  loop  of  the  cir-  Morey,  but  the  apparatus  is  of  superior  con- 
cular  needle.  Then  this  swings  back  drawing  stmction,  and  is  connected  with  a  number  of 
its  own  thread  around  the  stem  and  thread  of  the  other  principal  patented  movements  of  the 
the  upper  needle,  and  before  this  rises  the  best  machines,  as  the  feed  motion  of  Wheeler 
point  of  the  circular  needle  makes  another  and  Wiieon,  the  eye-pointed  needle  of  Howe, 
advance,  and  forms  another  loop  through  the  &o.  The  shape  of  the  needle  itself  and  manner 
loop  of  the  upper  needle,  which  then  rises  of  adjusting  it  are  secured  by  patent  to  James 
and  draws  the  stitches  tight.  The  cloth  then  Willeox,  and  the  machine  has  the  exclusive 
moves  forward,  and  the  movements  are  re-  use  of  a  convenient,  self-acting,  and  noiseless 
peated.  The  stitch  on  the  upper  side  of  the  stop,  by  which  a  reverse  motion  of  the  wheels 
cloth  is  like  that  of  the  ordinary  lock  stitch ;  is  prevented,  and  also  of  a  guard  to  protect  the 
but  on  the  under  side  a  succession  of  3  threads  dress  of  the  operator  from  the  rubbing  of  the 
is  seen,  one  passing  around  the  loop  that  pene-  balance  wheel.  The  apparatus  for  oatehing 
trates  the  cloth,  thence  back  through  the  loop  and  looping  the  thread  as  it  is  passed  through 
of  the  nest  stitch  behind,  then  forward  through  by  the  needle  consists  of  two  arms  making  to- 
the  first  loop  below  the  turn  the  thread  had  gethor  a  cross  at  the  end  of  a  horizontal  axis, 
made  around  it,  and  thence  around  the  nest  As  this  revolves  close  to  the  needle  under  the 
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cloth  plate,  one  of  these  arms,  shaped  like  a  stitch  is  produced  forming  two  parallel  lines 
took,  and  rapidly  enlarging  toward  its  base,  of  stitches  upon  the  npper  surface,  and  on  the 
catches  the  thread  and  spreads  the  loop,  which  under  side  theao  are  connected  on  a  zigzag  line 
is  then  brought  agajnst  the  axis  and  neat  by  the  ahattle  thread.  The  compound  seam  is 
slips  upon  the  other  arm,  which  gives  the  loop  particularly  useful  where  lapped  seams  are  re- 
a  twist  and  holds  it.  At  the  same  time  the  quired,  as  in  tailoring  and  shoe  and  hamesa 
needle  goes  up  and  comes  down  again  throagh  making;  the  seam  when  pulled  is  as  elastic  as 
the  cloth,  carrying  its  thread  through  the  loop  the  material  itself.  A  fourth  thread  is  intro- 
already  formed,  when  it  is  caught  hy  the  hook,  duced  hj  adding  a  third  needle,  and  this  thread 
and  the  first  loop  being  released  is  drawn  tight  ia  made  to  pass  on  the  upper  surface,  crias- 
by  the  pulling  of  the  hook  in  spreading  the  crossing  from  one  of  the  parallel  rows  to  the 
second.  The  twist  givento  the  thread  in  form-  other,  and  at  each  stitch  is  tied  down  hy  one 
ing  the  loop  has  a  material  effect  in  strength-  of  the  longitudinal  threads.  Two  edges  of 
ening  the  hold  of  the  thread  in  the  cloth,  and  cloth  being  placed  together  withont  lapping, 
thus  producing  a  very  Htrong  and  durable  seam,  lite  the  front  seam  of  a  lady's  gaiter  boot,  may 
Its  strength  and  little  liability  to  rip  may  be  be  thus  closely  united  by  passing  once  through 
readily  seen  by  cutting  a  narrow  strip  across  the  machine,  instead  of  3  times  as  is  necessary 
the  seam  of  a  piece  of  cotton  thus  sewed,  and  with  the  ordinary  machine.  In  this  way  also 
comparing  it  with  a  similar  piece  sewed  by  the  edge  of  any  garment  may  be  neatly  and 
hand.  On  attempting  to  puU  or  rip  the  pieces  strongly  corded  and  finished,  and  ornamented 
apart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  thus  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  use  of  threads  of 
tested  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  The  ten-  different  colors  and  sizes,  and  by  varions  degrees 
dency  to  ravel,  hitherto  the  objectionable  fea-  of  tension,  so  as  to  resemble  embroidery.  The 
tnreof  machines  of  this  class,  is  in  this  obvi-  eontrivanees  by  whicli  these  effeetsare  produced 
ated  by  the  drawing  of  the  end  of  the  thread  are  simple  and  add  little  to  the  cost  of  the  ma^ 
through  the  preceding  loop  by  the  hook  at  the  chines. — The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the 
last  stitch,  and  thus  fastening  it  whenever  it  is  sewing  machine  is  materially  felt  by  a  groat 
broken  by  design  or  accident.  If,  however,  this  number  of  branches  of  manufaeturing  and  corn- 
loop  should  be  loosened  and  the  end  of  the  mereial  industry.  The  importation  of  foreign 
thread  withdrawn,  and  then  pulled,  the  whole  needles  is  very  largely  reduced,  and  the  prodnc- 
aeam  may  he  ravelled  like  knitting  work ;  but  tion  of  special  sorts  of  thread  adapted  to  the 
this  can  occur  only  when  an  end  is  first  machine  is  now  carried  on  estensively  in  the 
loosened  in  this  manner,  and  no  such  result  is  United  States,  diminishingthe  supplies  formerly 
likely  to  take  place  in  ordinary  wear.  The  received  from  abroad.  Almost  every  depart- 
needle,  being  short  and  straight,  runs  with  per-  ment  of  the  clothing  manufacture  has  been  en- 
fect  exactness  and  certainty  across  seams,  and  tirely  revolutionized  by  it;  and  instead  of  its 
even  over  several  ahmptly  increasing  thick-  taking  employment  from  the  sewing  women,  it 
nesses  of  cloth.  It  is  consequently  well  adapt-  has  so  multiplied  by  cheapening  work  for  the 
ed  for  running  at  high  rates  of  speed,  and  has  needle,  that  the  demand  for  their  services  seems 
thus  been  kept  in  operation  for  3  months  at  a  to  have  in  no  wisefallen  off,  while  the  machines 
time  by  the  Elm  City  company  at  New  Haven,  afford  to  great  numbers  a  more  profitable  and 
making  over  3,000  stitches  a  minute.  The  far  less  irksome  mode  of  accompliahing  their 
company  employ  a  considerable  number  of  the  task  than  before.  Moreover,  very  many,  it  ia 
machines  in  their  manufactnre  of  tape  trim-  found,  in  the  shirt  manufacture  especially,  who 
mings,  and  usuallyrnn  them  about  3, OOOstitches  could  not  do  even  passable  work  by  himd,  soon 
aniinute.  The  consumption  of  thread  in  sew-  become  prime  makers  with  the  machine.  As 
ing  broadcloth  was  found  to  be  5  vards  to  an  example  of  tlie  extraordinary  development 
one  of  w  ork  and  on  common  cotton  3f  to  4  it  has  effected  in  certain  branches,  may  be  cited 
yards, — Various  other  maohmes  beside  those  that  just  named,  a  single  establishment  engaged 
named,  and  some  of  them  possess  ng  merit  m  it  employing  over  400  machines,  and  produ- 
for  peculiar  puip  ses  might  be  described  in  cing  about  10,000  shirts  a  week.  Each  machine 
a  full  treitise  i^cn  this  subject  Th  s  arti  does  the  work  of  about  6  hands,  and  the  esti- 
cle,  however  can  fuither  present  only  an  ao  mated  saving  to  this  establishment  over  hand 
count  of  some  aj  pendage*  added  to  the  sew  work  is  about  $240,000  per  annum.  Already  is 
ing  maehme  by  ifessrs  8ii  ger  and  co  the  the  material  benefit  they  confer  upon  the  com- 
object  of  which  is  to  perform  a  variety  of  mumty  experienced  in  the  essential  reduction, 
work  to  which  sewing  maihines  have  not  t  e  m  the  prices  of  clothing.  The  following  sums, 
fore  been  applied  ii  ch  as  sewmg  button  holes  it  s  estimated,  are  annually  saved  by  the  ma- 
and  cording  and  edging  with  several  threads,  chine  in  the  several  branches  of  manufacture 
which  when  of  different  colors  produce  an  or-  named: 

namental  effect.      The  machine  is  not  in  ap-        Men'sanclboja'clolliing.inNewTorkclly..  n,500,IXM) 

pearance  different  from  other  sewing  machines       ghw  bosoma! !'.'.'.'.'.'.!  1 "!!!!!!!! '.'.     B,si'7M 

making  the  reciprocating  lock  stitch,   except        Hoots  and  jhoeB  in  MaaaBchnBetiJ..,. ""....    %SWflM 

that  the  needle  carrier  may  be  provided  with  The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  has  recently 

2  or  3  needles  instead  of  one.    When  2  needles  been  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  young 

are  used,  each  with  its  own  thread,  a  compound  ladies  in  schools,  like  the  Elmira  female  coi- 
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lege,  ■wWoh  introduced  the  movement,  and  in 
which  cortain  branches  of  domestio  industry 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  In 
the  New  Jersey  state  normal  schools  it  is  re- 
quired of  each  member  of  the  graduating  cl^s 
to  devote  an  hour  a  day  to  practising  with  it 
under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher.  The  Rut- 
gers female  institute  in  New  York  city,  and  also 
the  ward  schools  in  their  female  department, 
make  an  acquaintance  with  it  a  part  of  their 
educational  course.  The  teachers  appear  with 
great  unanimity  to  fayor  its  adoption, — Though 
scarcely  10  years  have  passed  since  sewing  ma- 
chmes  hrst  began  to  attract  public  attention, 
tie  demand  for  them  has  become  so  great,  that 
IS  factories  of  the  largeit  class  hue  been 
mto  t,xiatenee   winch  are  esclusively 


devoted  to  their  constrnction.  These  are  provid- 
ed with  the  most  ingenious  mechanical  devicea 
of  modern  invention  for  perfecting  every  part 
of  the  machines,  diminishing  the  labor  in  their 
construction,  and  introducing  that  important 
feature  adopted  in  American  clocks,  watches, 
and  muskets,  of  making  all  the  duplicate  pieces 
intended  for  different  machines  such  perfect 
facsimiles  that  they  may  he  taken  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  varions  lots,  and  fitted  together 
without  the  slightost  change  of  form.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  ia  supposed 
to  amount  already  to  not  less  than  $5,000,000. 
Its  rapid  increase  and  present  large  amount  is 
evident  trom  the  followmg  table  which  pre 
seats  the  annual  sales  ot  the  prmoipal  com 
panics  for  the  vear«  named 
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The  sales  of  1860,  while  much  larger  in  the  nearlv  2  years  maohines  manutactured  abrond 

aggri^ate  than  those  of  186J,  were  divided  could  not  be  introduced  into  England  except 

among   a   greater   variety  of  mathines    pro  by  8mut,gling "     The  trade  hna  been  greatly 

daced  by  estabhshments  set  m  operation  for  a  checked  by  the  liability  to  prosecution  for  m 

short  time  on  the  expiration  ot  Howe  s  pat  fringement  of  patents,  which  have  been  used 

ents,  and  while  it  was  doubtful  whether  these  after  all  merely  as  expedients  to  frighten  capi- 

would  be  renewed.    The  extent  of  these  sales  tal  away  from  the  trade.    In  Scotland  and  Ire- 

cannot  be  ascertained;   but  it  ia  certain  that  landthere  have  been  f6werrestrictions,and  the 

they   materially   affected   those  of  the   older  trade  has  comparatively  flourished,  the  intro- 

companies,  till  on  the  extension  of  the  patenta  duction  of  American  machines  stimulating  the 

&e  business  of  these  was  reestablished  upon  a  demand  for  the  home-made.    In  England  only  4 

largerscalethanbefore.    The  firm  last  named  in  establishments  are  engagedin  the  manufacture 

the  table  (Finkle  and  Lyon)  now  ranks  among  of  maohines,  and  only  7  in  their  sale.   "Eugllsh- 

the  principal  manufacturers, — It  is  remarkable  made  machines  are  inferior  in  appearance,  me- 

that  while  the  immense  value  of  this  inven-  chanical  accuracy,  and  finish  to  those  made  in 

tion  has  been  so  readiiy  perceived  in  the  Uni-  America,  and  our  manufactories  cannot  com- 

ted    States,   its   use    should   have   been   until  pare  with  tliose  in  Boston,  Bridgeport,  New 

recentlyalmostexclusivelylimited  to  this  conn-  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Paris,  if  indeed  there 

try,  until  the  maohines  attained  their  present  is  any  thing  in  England  worthy  of  the  name." 

high  state  of  perfection  and  cheapness  of  pro-  Anothercauseof  the  great  start  which  the  bnsi- 

duotion,  which  are  now  placing  them  beyond  ness  has  attained  in  this  country  is  the  policy 

competition  ia  foreign  markets.     A  writer  in  pursued  by  Mr.  Howe  from  the  iirst  of  grant- 

the  London  "Mechanic's  Magazine"  of  April,  ing  licenses  for  the  nse  of  his  patent,  and  thus 

1860,fully  setsforth theconditionof theinveu-  interesting  skilful  mechanics  and  enterprising 

tion  in  England,    The  first  patentees  of  the  capitalists  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 

sewing  machine,  Duncan,  Bostwick,  and  Fisher  machines.  Butin  England  the  purchaser  of  Mr, 

and  Gibbons,  derived  no  benefit  from  their  in-  Howe's  patent  in  18*6  adopted  an  exclusive 

Tendons,    Of  the  200  patents  which  have  been  policy,  and  was  unable  himself  to  produce  the 

granted,  not  more  than  20  have  ever  been  machines  at  snch  cost  and  quality  as  to  render 

brought  into  use,  and  out  of  probably  100  pat-  them  popular.    So  tar  it  appears  that  the  same 

entees  only  8  are  engaged  at  present  (April,  work  cannot  yet  be  produced  in  Europe  at  so 

J860)  in  the  manufacture  ands^e  of  machines,  low  cost  as  the  prices  of  the.  American  ma- 

" Nearly  all  the  inventions  in  this  trade  have  chines;  and  thus  a  new  item  is  added  to  our 

been  made  and  patented  by  foreigners;  yet  foreign  exports,  which  has  already  attained 

with  3  or  4  exceptions  foreign-made  maohines  coosidorable  magnitude  for  so  new  an  article, 

are  not  sold  pubUclyin  this  country;  and  for  the  number   of   machines   sold   abroad  being 

<  ceiued  opemUous.  '  probably  not  less  than  15,000  per  annum. 
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540  SEXTANT  SEYMOtJE 

SEXTANT,  an  instrument  used  in  land  but-  Egyptian  Archfeology,"  both  in  English  and 
veying  and  in  nautical  observations,  for  meas-  German,  beside  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  re- 
uring  tliB  angular  diatanoe  between  two  ob-  Tiews  (see  "Evangelical  Review");  and  in  1860 
jeets.  Its  principle  is  explained  In  the  article  a  pamphlet  in  German  refuting  the  chiliasts. 
QuiDBiNT,  which  instrument  it  has  entirely  He  ia  now  (1861)  engaged  upon  an  elaborate 
superseded  for  observations  at  sea  oa  account  work  of  astronomical  calculations, 
of  its  greater  portability,  while  for  important  SEYMOUR,  Edward,  dnke  of  Somerset,  bet- 
land  surveys  the  full  circle  is  preferred.  ter  known  as  the  protector  Somerset,  bora 

SESTOa  EHPIKIOUS,  a  Greek  empirical  about  the  commencemeiit  of  the  16th  century, 

Bhysician  and  sceptical  philosopher,  a  nativeof  beheaded  on  Tower  hill,  Jan.  22,  1652.  He 
[ytilene,  who  probably  flourished  in  the  firat  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  was 
halfof  theSdcentury.  His  medical  writings  are  educated  at  Oiford,  and  in  1533  receivfed  the 
lost.  Two  works  remain  from  him :  Pyrrhonia  honor  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 
Sypotyposet,  in  3  books,  an  exposition  of  the  After  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Jane  Seymour, 
doctrines  of  the  soeptica ;  and  a  treatise  against  with  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  created  Viscount 
the  mathematicians,  ia  11  books,  in  which  he  Beauchamp  and  earl  of  Hertford,  and  gradu- 
attacks  aU  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  meta-  ally  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  nob] e- 
phyaical.  A  clear  and  acute  writer,  he  eolleeted  men  about  the  person  of  the  king,  bis  preatige 
and  systematized  all  that  ancient  aoepticism  ad-  being  strengthened  by  military  successes  gained 
vanoed  against  the  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  in  Scotland  and  France  in  1644.  He  was  ono 
his  worita  are  a  vast  repository  of  doubts.  He  of  the  16  persons  appointed  by  Henry  VHI.  in 
has  been  called  the  Bayie  of  antiquity.  Toevery  his  will  to  be  his  executors  and  the  govemora 
doctrine  he  opposes  an  opposite  one,  and  mwu-  of  the  young  king,  Edward  VI.,  tbe  nephew  of 
tains  that  constant  suspense  of  judgment  is  not  Seymour;  and  in  Feb.  1647,  he  was  created 
only  necessary,  but  can  alone  make  a  man  bap-  duke  of  Somerset.  On  Karch  IS  succeeding  he 
py.  An  edition  of  both  works,  with  a  Latin  was  appointed  by  patent  protector  and  governor 
translation,  was  prepared  by  J.  A.  Fabrioiua  of  the  king  and  his  realms,  his  nomination  be- 
(Leipsic,  1718;  a  reimpresaon,  3  vols.,  Leipslo,  ing  strongly  opposed  by  the  lord  chancellor 
1842).  Bekker  published  an  edition,  with  an  Wriothesley,  who  formed  a  party  hostile  to  the 
amended  text  (Berlin,  1843).  protector  and  the  reformation.  His  brilliant 
SEYOHELLES,  SeeMiBEiTnrs,vo].  li.  p.  298.  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Pinkie,  Sept  10, 1547, 
8EYFFARTH,  Gcstat,  a  German  archteol-  greatly  strengthened  his  influence,  and  for  up- 
ogist,  born  at  Uebigau,  Saxony,  July  IS,  1796.  ward  of  two  years  after  the  accession  of  his 
He  stut^d  philology  and  theology  at  the  nni-  nephew  his  authority  was  invested  with  all  the 
verslty  of  Lelpsl*^,  where  in  1828  he  became  attributes  of  royalty.  His  leaning  toward  the 
Privatdocent,  and  in  1836  extraordinary  pro-  commons  and  his  attempts  to  reform  various 
feaaorof  archieology.  His  flrst  extensive  work,  social  evils  gradually  aroused  against  bim  a 
De  Smda  Litterwrum  Ortecaram  tarn  germinit,  powerful  party,  headed  by  the  earl  of  War- 
faww  adoptmU  (Leipsio,  1824),  treated  of  the  wick,  who  had  been  one  of  bis  most  conflden- 
pronunoiation  of  the  ancient  Greet  language ;  tial  oonnsellors ;  while  the  zeal  with  which  ho 
but  he  soon  devoted  his  literary  labors  almost  had  promoted  the  unjust  condemnation  and 
exclusively  to  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  He  un-  execution  for  high  treason  of  his  brother.  Lord 
dertook  the  continuation  of  Spohn's  work,  Se  Thomas  Seymour,  disgusted  the  people.  On 
LmguaetLitterisVeterttm^gyptiorum(2-vols.,  Oct.  13,  1549,  he  was  deprived  of  the  protec- 
Leipsic,1825-'31),aDdpub1ishedsimu1taneously  torship  and  committed  to  the  tower,  whence 
bh  Rvdimeiita  jBieroglyphices  (1826).  Accord-  however  he  was  released,  with  a  full  pardon, 
ing  to  the  theory  adopted  by  Seyfiarth,  every  in  February  succeeding.  He  resumed  his  place 
hieroglyph  espreaaes  those  consonants  which  In  the  council,  but  in  Oct,  16S1,  was  again  ar- 
its  name  contains.  From  a  literary  .journey  rested  through  thelnflueoce  of  his  enemy  War- 
through  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  wick,  now  become  duke  of  Northumberland; 
which  he  commenced  in  1836,  he  brought  and  having  been  convicted  of  felony  in  an  at- 
home  more  than  10,000  copies  of  Egyptian  tempt  to  imprison  the  latter,  lie  was  executed, 
inscriptions  and  Coptic  manuscripts.  He  pub-  to  the  regret  of  the  popnlaee.  Somerset  was 
lished  a  number  of  other  arcb^ologioal  works,  sincere  and  consistent  in  his  attempts  to  estab- 
as  Orwndsatze  der  Mythohgie  (Lelpsie,  1843),  lish  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  in  Eng- 
VhUriuchungett  Mer  da*  Oebwrt^ahr  ChrUti  land,  and  his  government  deserves  commenda- 
(1846),  and  many  others,  which  are  fuUof  bold  tion  for  the  protection  it  afforded  to  refugees, 
hypotheses,  and  Involv^  him  in  a  nnraber  of  both  political  and  religious,  who  had  sought 
bitter  and  protracted  controversies.  His  theory  an  asylum  in  England.  The  execution  of  his 
of  hieroglyphics  he  maintained  agiunst  Cham-  brother  and  of  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey 
pollion  and  others  In  several  pamphlets.  In  through  his  Instrnmontality,  are  the  chief 
1858  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  blemishes  In  his  political  career. —Lini  Jake, 
was  for  some  time  professor  in  the  Lutheran  sister  of  the  preceding,  and  3d  queen  of  Henry 
college  of  St.  Louis.  In  1857  he  published  at  VIH.,  born  about  1610,  died  Oct.  34,  1537. 
New  York  a  "  Summary  of  recent  Discoveries  She  was  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Anno  Bo- 
in  Bibhoal  Chronology,  Universal  History,  and  lejn  when  the  king  first  fell  in  love  with  her, 
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was  married  to  Henrj  on  the  day  succeeding  feated  at  Maoalo  by  BDother  eondottiere,  Car- 
Anne's  execution,  and  died  12  days  after  giTing  magnola,  in  1427,  but  regained  his  ascendency 
birth  to  Edward  VI.  in  1481,  when  he  won  over  him  a  decided  vf 


SEYMO0R,  Sin  George  Hamii.ton,  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist,  born  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  He  waa  educated  at  Osford,  and  en- 
tered the  public  service  in  1817  as  attach^  to 
the  embaaay  at  the  Hague.  The  year  following 
he  was  private  secretary  in  the  foreign  office. 
In  1823  he  attended  the  duke  of  "Wellington  on 
a,  special  mission  to  Veroaa,  was  afterward  sec- 
retary of  legation  successively  at  Frankfort, 
Stuttgart,  Berlin,  and  Constantinople,  and  was 
19  ambassador  to  Tuscany  in  1830,  to  BeL 


tory  at  Soncino.  Under  pretence  of  giving 
force  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basel 
against  Eugenius  IV.,  he  wrested  the  province 
of  Ancona  from  the  pope.  Entering  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Elorentine  republic  against  Vis- 
conti,  who  had  displeased  him,  he  beat  the 
Milanese  under  Picoinino  and  conquered  Lune- 
giana  in  1437 !  returning  to  his  former  ally, 
was  sent  by  him  to  Naples  to  support  EenS  of 
Anjou  against  his  competitor  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon ;  then  going  over  again  to  the  Venetians, 


gium  inl836,toPortugalinl848,  and  to  Russia  defeated  the  troops  of  Visconti  in  1440,  and  ir 

in  185!,    At  St.  Petersburg  his  great  skill  waa  vaded  his  territory ;  and  finally,  receiving  the 

successful  in  unmasking  the  designs  of  the  Bus-  hand  of  the  duke's  illegitimate  daughter  Bian- 

sian  czar  against  Turkey,  and  his  confidential  ea,  forced  Florence  and  Venice  to  grant  that 

deapatohea  kept  his  government  well  advised  prince  the  peace  of  Capriana  (1441).    Visconti 

of  the  movements  which  threatened  the  peace  treacherously  attempted  to  crush  his   son-in- 

of  Europe.    He  left  St.  Petersburg  at  the  em-  law  by  forming  a  league  of  nearly  all  the 

peror's  request  a  few  weeks  before  the  com-  Italian  princes  against  him ;  but,  concentrating 

mencement  of  hostilities.      In  1855  he  waa  his  whole  force  in  the  province  cf  Ancona, 

made  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and  am-  Sforza  routed  his  enemies  at  Monte  Lauro  and 

bassador  to  Vienna,  holding  the  latter  office  Mont'  0!mo  in  1444;  and  when,  notwithstand- 

till  April,  1858.  ing  these  successes,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  suc- 

SFOfiZA,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian  cumbing  to  superior  forces,  he  received  timely 

family,  several  members  of  which  were  aover-  aid  from  the  republic  of  Venice  and  from 

eign  dukes  of  Milan  during  the  15th  and  16th  Elorence,  now  under  the  control  of  his  friend 

centuries.     I.  Giacomuzzo  Attendolo,  the  son  and   banker,   Cosmo   de'  Medici.     On   FUippo 

of  a  peasant,  and  the  founder  of  his  house,  Maria'8deathinl447,Milanestablishedarepub- 

born  at  Cotignola,  a  small  village  in  the  Eo-  Hoan  form  of  government.    Francesco  engaged 

magna,  in  1839,  died  in  1424.    He  followed  in  the  service  of  the  new  republic,  but  soon 

for  some  time  the  occupation  of  a  farm  laborer,  gained  adherents,  secured  to  himself  the  most 

but  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  famous  important  towns  in  the  territory,  and,  having 

condottieH  of  Italy,  and  received  the  name  of  gradually  bereft  the  metropolis  of  every  means 

Sforza  from  his  Herculean  strength.    Having  of resistanoe,subjectedittosuchrigorousblook- 

gathered  a  band  of  1,000  horsemen,  ho  actively  ade  that  the  inhabitants  surrendered  in  1450, 

participated  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  age,  when  he  was  proclaimed  duke,  in  which  capa- 

andabout  I416had  riseatosuch  porferthat  he  city  he  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers 

held  garrisons  at  Rome  and  in  several  strong-  of  Italy  except  Venice  and  Naples.    Being  at- 

holds  of  the  papal  territory  and  the  kingdom  tacked  by  the  former  in  1452,  the  new  duke, 

of  Naples.    In  the  quarrels  between  Joanna  two  years  later,  forced  her  to  sign  the  peace  of 

II.  of  Naples  and  her  second  husband  Jacques  Lodi,  which  settled  the  frontiers  between  the 

de  Bourbon,  count  of  La  Marebe,  he  aided  with  two  states.     He  now  strengthened  his  power 

the  queen,  whose  triumph  he  finally  secured,  by  allying  himself  with  Alfonso   of  Aragon, 

and  received  from  her  the  rank  of  grand  con-  ting  of  Naples,  made  himself  master  of  Genoa 

stable  of  the  kingdom,  with  several  important  in  1464,  and  succeeded  in  controlling  the  whole 

fiefs.    In  1420,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  politics  of  Italy.    His  protection  of  science 

Pope  Martin  V,,  who  had  given  him  his  native  and  literature,  his  liberality  toward  the  learned 

village  of  Cotignola  as  a  fief  with  the  title  of  exiles  from  Constantinople,  and  the  public  im- 

count,  he  aided  Louis  III,  of  Anjou  against  the  prorements  that  were  accomplished  under  his 

queen;  but  soon  returning  to  his  allegiance,  he  reign,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the 

protected  Joanna  against  her  opponent  Alfonso  princes  of  his  age.     III.  Galeazzo  Makia,  son 

of  Aragon,  and  while  marching  against  his  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1444, 

rival,  the  celebrated  Braccio  di  Montone,  waa  assassinated  in  1476.    Hewaa  serving  Louis  XL 

drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Pes-  of  France  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  and 

cara.     II.   Pranoesoo  Alkbsandro,   dnke    of  returned  hastUy  in  disguise  to  Milan,  where, 

Milan,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  owing  to  his  mother's  energy,  he  was  pro- 

in  1401,  died  in  1466.     Although  but  33  years  claimed  duke;  but  he  proved  cruel  and  tjran- 

old  when  his  father  died,  he  succeeded  him  in  nical,  gave  himself  up  to  lusury  and  debauch- 

the  command  of  the   mercenary  bands  upon  ery,  and  was  charged  with  poisoning  his  first 

whom  his  power  rested.    Enlisting  in  1426  in  wife  and  his  own  mother.    His  second  wife 

the  service  of  Eilippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  was  Bona  of  Savoy,  the  aister-in-law  of  Louis 

Milan,  then  at  war  with  a  formidable  league  XL    He  was  finally  assassinated  on  his  way 

headed  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  waa  de-  to  church  by  3  conspirators,  who  called  on 
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542  'SGBAVESAITDE  SHAD 

the  people  to  rise  and  reclaim  their  liberty ;  river,  and  sflTeral  large  creeks;  area,  550  sq, 

but  the  appeal  was  not  responded  to,  the  con-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  44,  of  whom  9  were  slaves, 

spiratora  were  put  to  death,  and  GioTanni  Ga-  It  has  Beveral  extensive  and  fertile  valleys,  and 

leazzo,  8  years  old,  was  proclaimed  duke  nnder  is  well  timbered.    The  proposed  route  of  the 

the  regency  of  his  mother.  Bonne  of  Savoy.  Memphis  and  El  Paso  railroad  passes  through 

IV.  LuDovico,  called  II  Mobo,  either  from  his  the  county.    Capital,  Shackelford, 
tawny  complexion  or  from  the  mulberry  ti'ee         SHAD,  a  well  known  fish  of  the  herring 

on  his  coat  of  arms,  brother  of  the  preceding,  family,  of  the  genus  aloaa  (Onv.),  ditFering  from 

died   in   1510.      In   14T9  he  seized  the  reins  the  herrings  proper  {clupea)  in  having  the  oen- 

of  government  in  Milan,  assuming  the  title  tre  of  the  upper  jaw  deeply  notched.     The 

of  regent.     Ills  nephew,  who  had  married  lower  jaw  is  the  longer;  the  teeth  are  small 

the   daughter   of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  deoidnona,  in  the  jaws  only;  the  air  falad- 

being  treated  as  a  prisoner,  Ferdinand  remon-  deris  simple,  opening  from  the  stomach.    The 

strated  and  was  arming  against  Ludorioo,  when  genus  comprises  more  than  20  species,  among 

the  latter  in  1494  invited  Oharles  VIII,  of  which  are  the  alewife,  hlne-baok,  menhaden, 

France  to  undertake  the  conqnest  of  Naples;  and  shad  herring.     The  American  shad  (A, 

and   Galeazzo   dying  soon  after,  probably  by  preestaiiUs,  De  Kay,  or  A.  sapidissima,  Storer) 

poison,  Ludovic6    proclaimed   himself  duke,  is  about  20  inches  in  length,  and  varies  in 

Tarning  now  against  the  king  of  France,  be  weight  from  S  to  6  lbs. ;  the  upper  part  of  tlie 

formed  a  leagne  of  al!  the  northern  powers  of  sides  and  gill  covers  are  coppery,  lower  part  of 

Italy  to  prevent  his  return  from  Naples ;  bnt  sides  silvery,  abdomen  pearly,  and  top  of  head 

the  victory  of  Fornovo,  won  by  the  impetuosity  and  back  bluish ;  a  more  or  less  distinct  black 

of  the  French  troops  in  1496,  partially  baffled  blotch  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  gill  cover ; 

his  hopes.     In  1499  he  was  attacked  by  Louis  irides  silvery ;  dorsal  on  anterior  part  of  back, 

Xn.,  who  claimed  the  duchy  in  the  right  of  quadrangular,  transparent,  and  shutting  in  a 

his  grandmother  Valentina  Visconti,  and  being  groove;  pectorals  and  ventrals  small,  and  anal 

forced  to  fly  from  Milan  took  refuge  at  Inn-  low  and  partly  received  in  a  groove;  caudal 

spruck,  near  the  emperor  MaximUian.    The  deeply  forked,  with  a  patch  of  small  scales  and 

tyrannical  administration  of  the  French  gov-  2  membranoas  appendages  at  its  haae;  scales 

ernor  gave  snch  dissatisfaction  to  the  Milanese  large,  and  abdominal  ridge  serrated.     They 

that,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  troops  irom  come  from  the  south  to  deposit  their  spawn, 

Switzerland,  Ludovico  was  enabled  to  recon-  running  up  the  rivers  from  the  sea;  they  ap- 

quer  his  duchy ;  but  on  a  new  invasion  of  the  pear  at  Charleston  in  January,  at  Norfolk  in 

French  in  1500,  he  was  betrayed  by  his  auxil-  Febrnary,  at  New  York  by  the  end  of  March 

iaries,  taken  prisoner  while  trying  to  escape  in  or  beginning  of  April,  at  Boston  by  the  end  of 

the  disguise  of  a  monk,  and  sent  to  France,  April,  and  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  by  the  middle 

where  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  of  May.     In  northern  markets  they  bring  from 

confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches,    V,  Massimi-  50  to  flO  cents  apiece,  according  to  the  supply 

tiANO,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  placed  on  the  and  the  lateness  of  the  season.      They  appear 

ducal  throne  by  the  "holy  league"  in  1513,  in  the  Massachusetts  rivers  early  in  May,  the 

when  they  succeeded  in  espelling  the  French  greatest  run  being  when  the  apple  trees  are 

from  Italy;  hut  inspiring  neither  respect  nor  in  full  blossom;  the  shad  fly  (kemerobiiis)  ap- 

affection,  he  was  overthrown  by  his  subjecta  on  pears  at  the  same  time,  covering  tlie  houses  and 

the  arrival  of  a  French  array  in  1513,    On  the  fences;  the  old  return  to  the  sea  in  August, 

defeat  of  this  army  at  Novara,  he  succeeded  and  tiie  jonng,  3  or  4  inches  long,  in  Septem- 

in  reentering  Milan,  and  subjected  to  enormous  ber.    It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  life  of  the 

fines  such  towns  as  had  opened  their  gates  to  shad  is  limited  to  a  single  year,  death  taking 

the  enemy.     He  finally  lost  his  crown  in  1615,  place  soon  after  the  young  are  hatched,  even 

when  Francis  I.  of  France  won  the  victory  of  Valenoiennes  sharing  this  opinion  from  p!ie- 

Marignano  (Melegoano),  and  gave  up  all   his  nomena  noticed  in  the  Seine ;   it  is  also  said 

rights  to  it,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  hand-  that  they  may  be  bred  in  ponds,  becoming 

some  pension,  repaired  to  France,  and  lived  however  an  easy  prey  to  voracious  flsh  after 

there  until    !630.      VL    Fbanomco   Maeia,  the  spawning  season.    From  1833  to  186T  the 

younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  living  number  of  barrels  inspected  in  Massaohusetta 

obscurely  when  the  emperor  Oharles  V.  and  varied  from  300  to  1,800,  the  number  in  185T 

Pope  Leo  X.  thought  to  reestablish  the  house  being  4Y3  barrels;  in  Charles  river  from  1833 

of  Sforza  on  the  ducal  throne  of  ffilan,  and  to  1838  about  6,000  fish  were  caught  annually, 

called  him  thither  in  1533 ;  but,  being  merely  and  about  half  as  many  in  Taunton  river ;  about 

a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  imperial  protector,  he  1800  they  were  scarce  in  the  Merrimack,  though 

drew  odium  upon  himself  by  the  heavy  taxes  before  that  time  so  abundant  that  10,000  have 

he  was  compelled  to  lay  upon  his  subjects,  as  been  taken  at  a  single  haul  of  a  net;  in  this 

war  contributions.    He  died  in  1586,  without  river  they  became  plentiful  about  1810,  then 

issue,  bequeathing  his  duchy  to  Oharles  V,  scarce  for  a  few  years,  and  then  again  abun- 

'SGRAVESANDE.    See  Gbavesandk.  dant  to  the  present  time;  Concord  river  being 

SHACKELFORD,  a  new  N.  W.  eo.  of  Texas,  warmer  than  the  Merrimack,  they  were  former- 

intersected  by  the  Clear  fork  of  the  Brazos  ly  caught  ia  it  a  month  earlier,  but  they  hava 
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now  almost  entirely  disappeared,  being  unable  Tarrell  deaoribe  the  A.Jinta,  tlie  tiraite  shad 

to  surmount  the  dama;  they  devour  flies  eagerly  or  May  fish,  about  14  inches  long,  with  teeth 

in  these  rivers.    lo.  the  Delaware  and  Hudsoa  in  both  jaws  and  several  black  spots  on  the 

rivers,  wlieDce  Kew  York  is  mainly  supplied,  sides,  and  a  dry  insipid  flesh.    Valenciennes 

this  fishery  is  prosecuted  by  drift  and  stake  maintains  that  this  is  only  the  young  of  the 

nets,  and  its  commercial  value  is  considerable,  A.  vulgaru  before  the  teeth  have  fallen,  and 

The  fish  are  with  us  mostly  eaten  fresh,  and  declares   that   only  one    species   is   found  in 

are  delicious,  the  only  drawback  being  the  in-  the  waters  of  Europe. — The  head  of  the  shad 

numerable  bones;   they  lose  their  flavor  the  presents  a  good  example  of  the  water  tnbes 

longer  they  remain  in  fresh  water.    On  the  through  which,  in  many  fishes,  fluid  is  intro- 

good  authority  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert  (Frank  duced  into  the  blood  and  the  system  generally; 

Foroater)  they  will  rise  to  a  gaudy  fly  in  fresh  the  object  of  this  apparatus,  often  very  esten- 

water,  and  afford  very  exciting  sport.      Their  sive,  is  commonly  stated  to  be  for  the  purpoee 

food  in  salt  water  consists  prinoipally  of  woiins  of  accommodating  the  tody  %a  the  pressure 

like  the  shad  or  slug  worm,  and  shrimps,  which  of  different  oceau  depths ;  the  orifices  may  be 

they  seek  on  muddy  flats.    The  shad  fishery  is  seen  with  the  n^ed  eye,  orwith  a  feeble  uiag- 

of  considerable  importance  to  the  British  prov-  nifying  power, 

inces ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  SHADDOCK  {citrm  decumana,  Willd.),  a 
on  the  !N"ew  Brunswick  aide,  the  fishing  is  low  tropical  fruit  tree  of  the  natural  order  aai- 
mostly  carried  on  in  the  channel  by  drift  nets  rantiace/e,  having  spreading  prickly  branehea, 
from  35  to  30  fathoms  long,  sinking  to  a  depth  large  leaves  on  winged  footstalks,  very  lai-ge 
of  about  16  feet,  with  meshes  of  44  to  Cinches,  white  flowers,  and  unuanaliy  large,  roundi^, 
60  as  to  taie  only  the  large  and  fat  fish;  it  pale  yellow  fruit,  the  paip  red  or  white,  the 
continues  from  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem-  juice  sweet  or  subacid,  the  rind  thick,  white, 
her,  and  does  not  interfere  either  with  seed-  and  bitter.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  also 
lime  or  harvest ;  a  person  in  a  favorable  ses-  one  of  the  characteristic  fruit  trees  of  tlie  West 
son  will  catch  20  to  80  barrels,  worth  from  $6  Indies,  having  been  long  introduced  and  esten- 
to  $T  each ;  the  fishing  is  conducted  in  sloops  eively  cultivated  under  many  varieties.  The 
about  18  by  7^  feet;  the  nets  are  often  greatly  juice  of  the  fruit  has  cooling  and  aperient 
injured  by  the  thresher  shark;  the  flsh  are  properties.  The  tree  can  be  propagated  in  the 
split  and  salted,  and  mostly  used  in  the  neigh-  same  manner  aa  the  orange  or  lemon, 
borhood.  Shad  are  aometimes  caught  in  stand-  SHABWEIX,  TnoMis,  an  English  drama- 
iug  weirs  sot  oa  the  flats,  but  these  soon  de-  tiat,  born  in  Norfolk  in  1640,  died  in  1692, 
stroy  the  fishery,  aa  flsh  of  all  sizes  are  taken ;  He  was  educated  at  Caius  college,  Cambridge, 
in  standing  nets  many  fine  fish  are  lost  by  fall-  and  began  to  study  law,  but  abandoned  it, 
ing  out  unless  narrowly  watched.  Stake  nets  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  upon 
are  each  about  100  fathoms  long,  set  on  stakes  his  return  took  up  his  residence  in  London, 
or  poles  about  15  feet  apart  on  the  mud  flats,  and  wrote  for  the  stage.  He  was  very  suc- 
and  are  dry  at  low  water ;  most  of  the  flsh  in  cessful,  and  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  as  a 
these  are  caught  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  value  writer  that  he  was  set  up  as  a  rival  of  Dryden, 
oftheN'ewBrunswickfishei-yisatlea8t$30,000  upon  whose  dismissal  ia  1688  he  became  poet 
annually.  This  fishery  ia  also  of  importanoo  laureate  and  historiographer  to  the  king.  He 
on  the  Nova  Scotia  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  was  the  hero  of  Dryden's  satire  of  "Mac- 
hut  amounts  to  nothing  on  the  Atiantio  coast  Fleoknoe."  His  dramatic  works  were  pub- 
of  Nova  Scotia;  shad  are  also  taken  in  the  lished  collectively  in  1720  (4  vols.  12mo.). 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  They  require  at  least  SHAFTESBUEY,  Lohb.  See  Ooopee,  As- 
14  bushels  of  salt  to  the  barrel  for  proper  pres-  thobv  Ashley. 
orvation. — The  hickory  shad  {A.  tineata,  Sto-  SHAG.  See  Cohmoeant. 
rer)  is  about  16  inches  long,  silvery  on  the  SHAGREEN  (Pers.si(ii'rJ,sSaj)'ai)i),  a  prep- 
sides,  with  6  or  8  indistinct  bluish  longitndi-  aration  of  the  ^ins  of  horses,  wild  asses,  and 
nal  bands;  the  giU  covers  are  coppery,  the  camels,  resembling  parchment  in  its  character 
anal  and  ventrals  nearly  white,  and  the  other  more  than  leather,  though  commonly  classed 
fins  dark  brown.  It  is  not  a  common  species,  as  a  variety  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  product  of 
and  is  taken  off  Provincetown,  Mass.,  in  the  Astrakhan  in  Eussia  and  the  countries  of  the 
mackerel  nets  in  May  and  June ;  it  ia  lean,  and  East,  and  the  method  of  its  manufacture  is  as 
is  not  used  for  food. — The  European,  shad  {A.  follows.  Thick  strips  are  cnt  from  the  skins 
vulgwrii,  Vol.)  in  a  similar  manner  ascends  the  along  the  chine,  and  haviug  been  deprived  of 
Thames  and  the  Severn,  the  Volga,  Elbe,  the  hair  and  pressed  in  the  usual  process  of 
Rhine,  Seine,  Garonne,  Loire,  &o.,  from  the  currying,  each  one  is  stretched  by  strings  fast- 
Atlantic  and  other  seas,  in  numerous  troops  ened  to  its  edges  in  a  square  wooden  frame, 
during  the  spring,  varying  greatly  from  year  It  ia  kept  moist,  and  is  occaaionally  stretched 
to  year.  It  attains  a  length  of  2  to  3  feet,  still  more,  till  it  becomes  smooth  and  tense  aa 
and  is  dark  green  above  and  ailYCry  below,  a  drum  head,  "While  still  moist,  the  hair  side 
with  a  dusfey  patch  behind  the  gill  covers;  is  sprinkled  over  with  the  hard  shining  black 
it  is  abundant  in  the  Severn  and  the  Loire,  seeds  of  a  species  of  cTtenopodiutn,  and  these 
and  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed.     Cnvier  and  beingcoveredwithapieceof  felt  orthiokcloth, 
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the  seeds  are  pressed  into  the  eiin  by  trampling  of  Behevers  in  Christ's  Seeond  Appearing," 

with  the  feet  or  by  a  simple  press.    The  skin  originatinginEngland  abontthe  year  1770, but 

retaining  the  seeds  is  then  dried  in  the  shade,  now  confined  to  the  United  States,  where  they 

and  being  afterward  beaten  the  aeeds  fall  out,  have  18  societies  and  about  5,000  fiill  niein- 

learing  the  surface  indented  with  tiieir  pita,  bers,  besidesomehundredsof  novitiates.    They 

The  opposite  smooth  side  is  then  shaved  down  were  at  first  an  offsiioot  from  the  Friends  or 

nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pita,  and  on  macer-  Quakers,  their  founders  having  been  oonnected 

ating  the  skin  in  water  the  depressions  appear  with  that  body,  and  the  sect  generally  holding 

inlittle  swallinga  on  thia  side,  which  remain  per-  similar  viewa  relative  to  spiritual  illumination, 

manent,  and  become  hard  with  the  rest  of  the  giving  testimonies,  objecting  to  the  legal  oath, 

skin  when  dried.     When  the  strips  have  been  to  war,  slavery,  Ac. ;  but  in  their  theological 

steeped  in  a  warm  aolution  of  soda,  and  cleansed  creed,  aa  well  as  in  their  practices,  they  now 

with  salt  brine,  they  are  ready  fjr  dyemg  dilter  entirely  from  the  Priends,  with  whom 

Shagreen  was  formerly  much  used  for  scab  indeed  they  profess  no  particular  affinity.    In 

bards  of  swords  and  for  the  cases  of  instru  1747  some  members  of  the  society  of  Friends 

ments,  spectacles,  and  watches.  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  England,  formed 

SHAHABAD,  a  province  of  British  India,  themselves  into  a  distinct  association,  of  which 
presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  by  the  districts  Jane  and  James  Vardley  were  the  leaders, 
of  Ghazipoor,  Sarnn,  Patna,  Bchar,  Mirzapore,  Of  this  society  the  parents  of  Ann  Lee  were 
and  Benares;  area,  4,403  aq.  m. ;  pop  1600  members  and  she  herself  became  one  of  its  ad- 
OOO.  The  principal  towns  are  Arrah  the  cap  herents  in  1758,  For  several  years  this  little 
ital,  Bniar,  and  Sasserara.  The  Ganges  forms  company  were  only  remarkable  for  greater 
the  N.  boundary  line,  the  Sone  the  E.  and  S  plijsical  mamfestations  of  their  spiritaal  iUu- 
E.,  and  the  Oarumnasaa  the  W.,  and  all  these  mination  than  most  of  the  assemblages  of 
rivers  are  navigable.  The  N.  part  of  the  coun  Q  lakers  such  as  dancing,  shouting,  trembling, 
try  is  a  slightly  undulating  pldn,  but  the  S.  is  speaking  fvith  tongues,  &c.  These  manifesto- 
ragged  and  hilly,  and  rises  into  a  table  land  t  ona  called  down  upon  them  the  hostility  of 
about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  populace  and  even  of  some  ma^strates  and 
600  above  the  Ganges.  There  is  a  diamond  clergymen  who  charged  them  with  thereby 
mine  near  the  river  Xoyel.  A  large  porticn  vioiating  the  sabbath.  Severalof  the  members, 
of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle.  The  including  the  Wardleys  and  Ann  Lee  and  her 
chief  crops  are  rice,  sngar,  cotton,  opium,  in  family  were  imprisoned,  fined,  and  roughly 
digo,  and  tobacco.  There  is  considerable  man  used  In  1770  Ann  Lee  professed  to  have  re- 
nfacturing  industry.  The  roads  of  the  district  ceived  by  a  special  manifestation  of  divine 
are  very  good.  The  British  obtained  possession  light  those  revelations  in  virtue  of  which  her 
of  the  8.  part  of  the  country  from  the  emperjr  followers  have  ever  since  given  her  the  name 
of  Delhi  in  1765,  and  of  the  N.  part  from  the  of  Mother  Ann,  and  have  regarded  her  as  a 
kingof  Oude  in  17T5.  person  inspired  by  the  Christ  of  the  female  or- 

SHAHJEHAISfPOOR,  a  district  of  British  der.     In  1774,  under  authority  of  a  revelaUon 

India,  in  the  Forth- Western  provinces,  bounded  to  Mother  Ann,  10  of  the  more  prominent  mem- 

by  Bareily,  Oude,  Furruokabad,  and  Budaon;  bers  of  the  society,  including  Ann  Lee  and  sev- 

area,  3,483  sq.  m. ;  pop.  812,588.    The  surl'ace  oral  of  her  relatives,  emigrated  to  America, 

is  flat,  w  th  a  g  n  ral  n  1  nat   n  t  ward  the  S.  arriving  in  New  York  Aug.  6 ;  and  8  of  them, 

E.    Its  p        pal    t    am    a     tl     Dooah-Gar-  proceeding  np  the  Hndson,  settled  at  Fiaka- 

rah  and  E  mg  ng    tnb  t  n  s   f  the  Ganges,  yuna  (now  Watervliet),  7  miles  from  Albany, 

Abont        f  the  la  d        a  ahl     and  exceed-  then  a  wilderness.    Here  they  remained,  with- 

ingly    p    d     t  SI  ahl  ha  poor   waa    for-  out  any  considerable  accession  to  their  nnm- 

merly  pa  t    f  th    p  na     t  the  Eohilla  bers,  for  3i  years.    In  1779  a  religious  escite- 

Patans,  b  t  the    a  th     ty  was     erthrown  by  ment,  or  revival,  occnrred  at  New  Lebanon, 

the  Brit  h    n  1  74  wh  n    t  wa.  annexed  to  Ooiniubia  co.,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  those 

the  territory  of  their  ally  the  nabob  of  Oude.  extraordinary  physical    raanifestationa  which 

In  1801  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com-  subaequently  characterized  a  similar  revival  in 

pany  in  commutation  of  a  subsidy.     During  Kentucky,  and  have  been  observed  in  our  own 

the  sepoy  revolt  the  territory  was  in  1858  the  time  in  Sweden,  and  more  recently  in  Ireland, 

scene  of  several  actions  between  the  British  When  these  manifestation  a  had  subsided,  in 

troops  and  the  mutineers. — SRAHJEHiNPOOB,  the  spring  of  1780,some  of  thosewhohad been 

the  capital,  ia  aituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  most  affected  by  them  visited  Mother  Ann  at 

Gurrah,  ia  lat.  27°  53'  H".,  long.  78°  58'  E ;  pop.  Watervliet,  and  there,  as  they  believed,  found 

63,785,    It  was  in  18B8  the  scene  of  a  gallant  the  key  to  their  religious  experiences.    Their 

defence.      A  wing  of  an  infantry  regiment  and  report  drew  others  to  her,  and  the  number  of 

a  few  native  cavalry  and  artillery  with  4  guns  adherents  to  her  doctrines  increased  rapidly 

intrenched  themselves  in  the  gaol,  and  held  np  to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1784,  and  indeed 

their  position  againsta  force  of  8,000  mutineers  for  some  months  after. — The  idea  of  a  commu- 

and  12  guns  from  the  3d  to  the  11th  of  May.  nity  of  property,  and  of  Shaker  families  or  uni- 

SHAKEES,  the  popular  name  of  a  religious  tary  households,  was  first  broached  by  Mother 

Beet  who  call  themselves  the  "  United  Society  Ann,  who  formed  her  little  family  into  a  model 
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after  ■which  the  general  organizations  of  the  dances  of  them  tliat  malie  merry,"  in  which 
Shaker  order  as  they  now  exist  have  been  ar-  they  manifest  their  rehgious  zeal ;  and  at  times 
ranged.  In  1787,  Joseph  Meacham,  formerly  the  excitement  and  fervency  of  spirit  become 
a  Baptist  preacher,  hut  who  had  been  one  of  very  great,  and  their  bodily  evolutions,  while 
Mother  Ann's  first  converts  at  Watervliet,  col-  maintaining  the  order  and  regularity  of  the 
iected  her  adherents  in  a  settlement  at  New  dance  and  the  music,  are  almost  inconceivably 
Lebanon,  and  introdueett  both  prmciples,  to-  rjpid  They  believe  themaelvos  tobefrequent- 
gether  probably  with  some  others  not  to  be  ly  under  the  immediate  influence  of  spirit 
found  in  the  revelations  of  their  foundress  agency,  both  of  angels  and  of  the  departed 
Within  6  years,  nnder  the  efficient  admims-  membcrt  of  their  own  fraternity  who  have  ad- 
tration  of  Meaoham,  11  Shaker  settlements  \inped  further  than  those  still  in  the  body  in 
were  founded,  viz  at  New  Lebanon,  N  Y ,  the  work  of  the  resurrection  or  redemption 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  parent  from  the  generative  nature  and  order.  They 
society ;  at  Watervhet,  N.  Y. ;  at  Hancock,  have  a  ministry,  composed  of  3  brethren  and  3 
Tyringham,  Harvard,  and  Shirley,  Mass. ,  at  sisters,  who  have  the  oversight  of  from  1  to  S 
Enfield,  Conn.  (Meacham's  native  town) ,  at  or  4  societies ;  also  each  family  in  every  so- 
Oanterbm-y  and  Enfield,  N.  H, ;  and  at  Alfred  ciety  has  4  dders,  3  brethren  and  2  sisters, 
and  New  Gloucester,  Me,  There  were  no  other  who  hai  e  charge  of  the  family.  The  tempo- 
societies  formed  till  1806,  when  3  missionanes  rahties  of  each  femily  are  cared  for  by  2  deacons 
from  New  Lebanon  visited  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  2  deaconesses. — There  are  3  classes  of 
and  were  ultimately  successfiil  in  founding  4  memberN  1,  the  novitiates,  who,  receiving  the 
societies  in  the  former  state  (Union  Villajie,  doctrinei  of  the  Shakers,  and  living  up  to  the 
Watervliet,  "White  Water,  and  North  Union),  general  requirements  of  their  fwth,  still  prefer 
and  3  in  the  latter  (Pleasant  HiU  and  Soutii  to  reside  with  their  own  families,  and  manage 
Union).  These  settlements  are  composed  of  their  own  temporal  concerns,  for  a  time;  they 
from  2  to  8  "  families,"  or  households.  A  are  not  controlled  by  the  society,  either  as  to 
lai-ge  dwelling  house,  divided  through  the  cen-  theirproperty  fam  ]  s,  o  1  Idren,  and  enjoy 
tre  By  wide  halls  and  capable  of  aooommodat-  their  spiritual  p  nl  g  n  nnection  with  it, 
ing  from  SO  to  150  inmates,  is  erected  for  each  unless  they  n  lat  t  1  and  principles; 
family,  the  male  members  occupying  one  end  S,  the  junio  1  mp  sed  of  persons  who 
and  tiie  females  the  other.  The  societies  all  have  becom  m  mb  f  th  Sh^er  commu- 
possess  condderable  tracts  of  land,  averaging  nities,  and  u  t  th  labors  and  religions 
nearly  7  acres  to  each  member.  They  be-  esercises,  hi  t  wh  la  n  t  elinquished  their 
Hove  idleness  to  be  sinful,  and  hence  every  property  to  th  ty  f  thoj  have  given 
member  who  is  able  to  work  is  employed  iu  the  society  th  imp  m  of  it,  may  at  any 
some  labor.  They  have  usually  very  extensive  time  resum  t  tl  1  w  th  ut  interest;  and 
gardens  connected  with  their  settlements,  and  3,  the  senior  lass  mp  ng  those  who,  after 
the  culture  of  flowers,  medicinal  herbs,  fruits,  full  experien  1  tl  j  t  ra  of  the  Shakers, 
and  vegetables  has  been  a  favorite  business  voluntarily  and  d  1  b  t  ly  consecrate  them- 
with  them;  garden  and  flower  seeds,  and  the  selves,  their  a  d  all  their  property  to 
dried  herbs  and  medicinal  extracts,  fluid  and  the  society,  n  b  la  med  by  them  or 
solid,  in  use  by  physicians,  have  been  largely  their  legal  h  ir  Th  b  1  nging  to  this  class 
produced  by  thera.  Of  late  years  they  give  are  called  the  church  or  senior  order.  No  dif- 
more  attention  to  agriculture  and  to  manufao-  ferenco  is  ever  made  in  this  order  on  account 
tures  than  formerly.  The  broom  business  is  es-  of  the  amount  of  property  any  individual  may 
tensively  carried  on  by  all  the  societies.  Their  have  contributed.  They,  as  well  as  all  who 
land  is  always  in  excellent  condition,  and  every  retain  their  connection  with  the  commnnity, 
thing  about  their  establishments  is  perfectly  are  amply  provided  for  in  health,  sickness,  and 
neat  and  orderly.  They  usually  have  at  their  old  age, — The  Shakers  hold  that  God  is  dual, 
villages  one  or  more  storehouses  and  separate  there  being  an  eternal  Father  and  Motherinthe 
buildings  for  dairy  or  mechanical  purposes,  a  Deity,  the  heavenly  parents  of  all  angelical  and 
school  house  for  the  children  they  adopt,  and  a  human  beings,  and  that  the  revelation  of  God 
meeting  house  or  hall.  The  meeting  house  at  is  progresave ;  that  in  the  firet  or  antediluvian 
Hew  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  is  of  a  very  ori^nal  and  period  of  human  history,  God  was  only  known 
chaste  style.  Their  schools  are  excellent,  and  as  a  Great  Spirit;  that  in  the  2d  or  Jewish  pe- 
eupplied  abundantly  with  apparatus  and  libra-  riod,  he  was  revealed  as  the  Jehovah,  the  I 
ries. — Their  mode  of  worship  is  peculiar,  as  in  am  that  I  am ;  that  Jesus  in  the  3d  cycle  made 
it  they  exercise  both  soul  and  body.  The  two  him  known  as  a  Father ;  and  that  in  the  last 
soses  are  fi-equentiy  arranged  in  ranks  oppo-  cycle,  commencing  with  1770,  "God  is  revealed 
site  to  and  facing  each  other,  the  front  ranks  in  the  character  of  Mother,  an  eternal  Moth- 
about  6  feet  apart.  There  is  usually  an  ad-  er,  the  bearing  Spirit  of  all  the  creation  of 
dress  by  one  of  the  elders  upon  some  doctrinal  God."  This  last  they  regard  as  a  revelation; 
subject,  or  some  practical  virtue,  after  which  of  God's  affectional  nature,  as  a  manifesta- 
they  sing  a  hymn;  then  they  form  in  circles  tion  of  the  divine  love  and  .tenderness.  The 
around  a  band  of  male  and  female  singers,  to  Christ  they  believe  to  be  also  dual,  male  and 
the  music  of  whom  they  "  go  forth  in  the  female,  a  supramnndaae  being,  and  at  his  first 
YOi..  XIV. — 35 
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appearing  the  agent  of  the  new  revelation  to  man  religionsprogress,  so  they  helieve  that  there 

Jesns,  who,  in  their  system,  was  a  divineiy  in-  are  4heayenH  and  4LellB,the  first  3  of  which  are 

Btraoted,  pure,  and  perfect  man,  and  who,  by  still  places  of  probation.     The  flrat  heaven  and 

virtue  of  his  anointing,  became  Jesus  Christ,  hell  were  respectively  for  the  good  and  wicked 

Among  the  truths  of  the  new  revelation  are,  among  the  antediluvians,  and  the  wicked  of 

the  immortality  of  the  aoul,  which  Moses  never  that  cycle   were   "the   spirits   in   prison"   to 

tanght,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  soul,  by  whom  Christ  preached  in  the  interval  between 

which  they  understand  the  quickening  of  the  hia  death  and  resnrreotion.    The  2d  hell  they 

germ  of  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  after  the  death  name  Gehenna,  and  consign  to  it  the  Jews  and 

of  the  first  Adamio  or  generative  life.    All  who  heathen  who  died  before  the  coming  of  Jesus ; 

marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  or  who  in-  while  the  2d  heaven  is  paradise,  where  the 

dolge  in  the  earthly  procreative  relation,  they  thief  on  the  cross  had  the  promise  of  going  af- 

term  "the  children  of  this  world,"  and  follow-  ter  his  death.     The  second  dispensation   (by 

ers  of  the  first  Adam  as  suoh;  they  do  not  con-  Moaea)  was  designed  to  teach  by  revelation 

demn  them  for  living  in  the  marriage  relation,  God's  truth  pertaining  to  the  earth-life  chiefly, 

provided  they  confine  its  nse  simply  to  the  pnr-  They  believe  that  a  perfect  system  of  agricul- 

pose  of  procreation,  the  production  of  oftspring  ture,  horticulture,  and  hygiene  was  gradually 

being   the   only  justification  of  sexual  inter-  unfolded  in  the  statutes  of  Moses,  obedience  to 

course ;  all  beyond  that  they  significantly  de-  which,  then  and  now,  would  give  entire  es- 

sigaate  as  "  the  unfruitfnl  works  of  darkness,"  emption   from  physical   disease,  or  bodily  in.- 

and  they  sincerely  condemn  it  as  mere  senaual  firmity ;  and  that  the  principles  contdned  ia 

gratification.     But  Shakers,  as  Christians,  hold  those  laws  and  statutes  are  to-day  as  binding 

that  they  are  called  to  lead  a  splritna!  and  holy  upon  all  Christians  as  are  the  ten  conmiand- 

life,  not  only  free  from  all  lust  and  carnal  sexual  ments.     (The  Shakers  eat  no  pork.)     All  hu- 

indulgenoe,  but  even  to  rise  above  the  order  man  sickness,  they  say,  is  the  result  of  some 

of  natural  and  innocent  human  reproduction  physiological  sin  against  the  teachings  of  Moses, 

(which    they  say   is  proper   enough   for  the  direct   or  indirect.     In  proof  of  this  position 

"children  of  this  world,"  and  in  a  measure  they  cite  the  promise  of  Moses  to  Israel :  "The 

for  gentile  Ohriationa),  themselves  being  the  Lord  your   God  shall  take  all  sickness  away 

"children  of  the  resurrection,"  and  as  such  from  the  midst  of  thee,"  in  obedience ;  but  in 

they  are  daily  dying  to  the  generative  nature,  disobedience,  he  would    "  bring   back  upon 

as  Jeaus  and  the  apoatlea  died  to  it,  and  are  themallthe(iiaeQsesoftheEgyptianB,"ofwhieh 

thus  becoming  new  creatures  who  are  able  to  tbey  were  afraid ;  and  of  which  diseases  Moses 

comprehend  the  "  mysteries  of  God."  Another  had  cured  them  in  the  wUdernesa  by  means  of 

of  the  doctiiaes  in  which,  as  tbey  believe,  the  physiological  treatment  under  which  he  put 

"  Ohrifit  instructed  Jesus,"  was  human  brother-  at  least  2,000,000  persons,  giving  them  for  food 

hood,  and  its  development  in  a  community  of  simple  manna,  and  for  drink  and  bathii^  cold 

goods,  according  to  the  example  of  Jeaus  and  water ;  to  breathe,  pure  air  in  open  well  ven- 

his  apostles.    The  doctrines  of  non-resistance,  tilated  tents.    The  3d  heaven  is  that  of  the 

non-participation  in  any  earthly  government,  chureliof  the  first  appearing  of  Ohriat,  to  which 

and  the  necessity  of  a  life  of  celibacy  and  virgin  Paul  was  caught  np.    The  4th  heaven  is  now 

Eority  to  a  perfect  Christianity,  they  regard  as  forming ;  in  it  Jesus  and  Mother  Ann  reaide,  and 
aving  been  communicated  to  Jesua  by  the  to  it  wiil  all  those  go  who  have  resisted  temp- 
Christ,  and,  though  neglected  by  the  church  in  tationuntil  their  evil  propensities  and  lusts  are 
the  past,  of  prime  obligation  to  the  true  believer,  all  deatrojed,  and  the  life  of  the  generative  nat- 
Tbe  second  appearing  of  the  Christ,  "  without  nrai  man  is  dead  in  them,  for  such  are  born  of 
sin  unto  salvation,"  they  believe  to  have  taken  God,  and  cannot  sin.  No  one  but  Jesus  had  ever 
place,  through  Mother  Ann  Lee,  in  1770.  She,  attained  to  this  previous  to  the  second  appear- 
"  by  strictly  obeying  the  light  revealed  in  her,  ing  of  Christ  in  Ann  Lee.  It  ia  the  heaven  of 
became  righteous  even  as  Jesua  was  righteous,  heavens,  and  to  it  will  be  gathered  not  only 
She  acknowledged  Jesus  Christ  aa  her  Head  a]l  who  accept  the  doctrines  of  the  Shakers  in 
and  Lord,  and  formed  the  same  character  as  this  world,  and  attain  to  the  new  birth,  but  all 
a  spiritual  woman  that  he  did  as  a  spiritual  those  in  the  lower  heavens  and  hells  who  shall 
man."  The  necesM,ty  for  a  second  appearing  yet  accept  them;  and  whoa  their  decision  is 
of  Christ  in  the  female  form  resulted  from  the  finally  made,  the  lower  heavens  and  hells  and 
dual  nature  of  Christ  and  of  the  Deity,  "  Still  the  earth  will  be  destroyed,  and  only  the  4th 
it  waa  not  Jesua  nor  Ann,  but  the  principles  al-  heaven  for  the  true  believers,  and  the  4th  hell 
ready  stated,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  for  the  finally  impenitent,  will  remain.  Each 
second  Christian  church.  Their  importance  is  cycle  has  bad  its  own  Holy  Spirit,  the  spiritual 
derived  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the  first  infiux  from  the  church  in  the  heaven  of  that 
man  and  the  first  woman  perfectly  identified  cycle  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth  at  the  time, 
with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christ."  This  They  hold  to  oroj  confession  of  sins  to  God,  in 
second  appearing  of  Christ  they  hold  to  be  the  the  presence  of  one  or  two  witnesBes,  as  cssen- 
true  resurrection  state,  and  repudiate  aphysica!  tial  to  the  reception  of  the  power  to  forsake 
resurrectionasrepugnanttoscience,  reason,  and  sin.  They  alao  believe  in  the  power  of  their 
Scripture.    Aa  they  recognize  4  cycles  of  hu-  members  to  heal  physical  disease,  by  means 
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of  pmjer  and  dietetics.  The  Bible  they  con-  1616,  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known; 
sider  as  a  record  of  the  most  divine  angelic  hut  as  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  died  on  the 
ministrations  to  man  (for  they  hold  that  the  same  day  of  the  month  as  that  on  which  he 
natural  man  never  has  seen  and  ne*er  will  see  was  horn,  and  as  the  parish  record  of  Stratford 
God),  and  as  a  more  or  less  imperfect  record  shows  that  he  was  baptized  April  36, 1564,  and 
of  the  reli^oua  experience  and  history  of  the  it  was  common,  if  not  customary,  at  that  period 
Jews.  They  bellsYe  that  the  mental  and  epir-  to  baptize  children  on  the  3d  day  after  tlieir 
ituaJ  condition  of  those  seers  and  prophets  birth,  the  23d  of  that  month  has,  witb  mnch 
whose  prophecies  form  a  considerable  part  of  probability,  been  assumed  as  the  day  which 
it  has  materially  modified  the  revelation,  and  gave  the  world  the  gi'eat  poet  of  hnmanity, 
that  it  has  been  farther  modified  and  impaired  His  father  was  John  Shakespeare,  probably  the 
by  the  translators  of  the  Scriptures;  the  book  son  of  Richard  Shakespeare,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  Eevelation  has  suffered  less  in  this  respect  of  Snitterfleld,  a  pai'ish  3  miles  fi-om  Stvatford. 
than  any  other,  mainly  because  it  is  utterly  nn-  The  fiimily  had  been  long  settled,  or  rather 
intelligible  U>  the  generative  man,  and  could  unsettled,  in  Warwickshire;  for  in  spite  of 
not  he  comprehended  till  the  second  appearing  their  name,  which  indicates  a  martial  if  not  a 
of  Christ  had  transpired,  as  that  was  the  only  knightly  origin,  and  of  the  fact  that  traces 
key  to  unlock  its  mysteries.  The  revelations  have  been  discovered  of  their  esistence  in  var 
of  Ann  Lee,  and  otliers  of  their  ministers  and  rions  parts  of  that  county  as  eaily  as  the  14th 
elders  who  have  been  inspired  by  God  to  speat,  centnry,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
they  regard  as  valid  and  important. — Themove-  attained  the  position  of  a  gejM,  even  of  the 
mentof  the  spiritualista  has  excited  great  hopes  minor  order,  with  a  fixed  habitation  for  their 
in  their  minds  of  a  remarkable  inflns  of  disci-  head.  John  Shakespeare  was  a  substantial 
plesto8hakerism,inasmneh  as  they  consider  it  yeoman,  who  is  cidled,  in  parish  record  and 
a  preparation  of  the  people  to  receive  their  doc-  tradition,  saccessively  a  glover,  a  yeoman,  a 
trines.  Their  increase  during  the  present  cen-  gentleman  and  fi'eeholder,  a  butcher,  and  a  cen- 
tury has  been  moderate,  only  3  societies  hav-  siderable  dealer  in  wool,  Eicept  in  having 
ing  been  formed  within  the  last  50  years,  and  his  own  cattle  killed  upon  his  own  premises,  he 
the  growth  of  those  previously  in  exiatenoe  was  probably  never  a  butcher ;  bat  the  other 
having  been  slow  ;  but  it  is  a  fk)t  worthy  of  '  positions  assigned  him  are  not  inconsistent 
note,  that  they  are  the  only  people  on  this  with  each  other.  More  probably,  however,  he 
continent,  if  not  in  the  worl^  who  have  main-  may  have  varied  his  occupation  in  the  hope  of 
tJLined. successfully  for  more  than  70  years  a  bettering  his  condition.  He  seems  to  have 
system  of  living,  one  of  the  fundamental  prin-  been  a  man  of  intelligence  and  character ;  for 
oiples  of  which  is  a  community  of  property.  he  passed  thi'ough  ^e  offices  of  ale-taster, 

SHAKESPEAE,  John,  an  English  oriental-  bargess,  constable,  affeeror,  chamberlain,  al- 

ist,  bom  at  Louat,  Leicestershire,  in  1774,  died  derman,  and   high    bailifi",  to  that  of  chief 

Jnne  10,  1858.    He  belonged  to  a  family  of  alderman  and  ex  officio  justice  of  the  peace, 

farmers,  but  received  a  good  education,  and  Like  many  others  of  even  higher  rank  than  his 

under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Kawdon  went  at  thattime,  he  could  not  write  his  own  name, 

to  London,  devoted  himself  to  oriental  stud-  He  maiTied  Mary  Arden,  the  yoimgest  daugh- 

ies,  and  was  for  many  years  professor  in  Ad-  ter  of  Eobert  Arden  of  Wilmecote,  a  hamlet 

discombe  college,  which  position  he  resigned  partly  in  the  parish  of  Stratford.    The  Ardens 

in  1853,     He  was  the  first  author  of  good  ele-  were  of  the  acknowledged  gentry  of  Wsrwiok- 

mentary  works  for  instruction  in  Hindostanee,  shire ;  their  family  was  ancient,  and  of  some 

and  his  grammar,  dictionary,  and  "  Introduc-  note  in  tlie  county,    Eobert  Arden  was  a  con- 

tion  to  the  Study"  of  that  language  have  passed  siderable  landed  proprietor,  although  hisdaugh- 

through  several  revised  and  augmented  edi-  ter  Mary  inherited  from  him  only  an  estate  of 

tdons.    He  also  contributed  to  the  study  of  about  54  acres,  called  Ashbies,  at  Wilmecote, 

Arabic  literature,  and  furnished  many  papers  and  a  small  interest  in  some  other  laud  and 

to  the  "Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,"  of  tenements  near  by,  with  £6  18s.  4d.  in  money, 

which  he  was  a  member  from  its  foundation,  which  however  was  equal  to  abont  £40  at  this 

He  claimed  no  relationship  to  the  dramatist,  time.    The  marriage  took  place  in  the  latter 

though  he  snpposed  he  might  be  descended  paTtoflB67.  Villiam  Shakespeare  was  the  tliird 

from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same  family,  child  and  the  first  son  of  a  family  of  8,    He 

and  was  always  careful  to  spell  the  names  dif-  had  3  brothers,  neither  of  whom  attained  any 

ferently.      Shakespeare's  house  at  Stratford-  distinction.     In  his  infancy  and  early  youth  his 

upon- Avon  having  been  purchased  for  pres-  fatlier's  circumstances  were  those  of  easy  oom- 

ervation  by  the  Shakespearian  club,  Mr,  John  petenoy  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life.  He  owned 

Shakespear  created  a  trust  of  iE3,60O  for  the  twohouses,eachhavingagardenandoneacToft 

furtherance  of  that  object;  but  this,  together  attached  to  it;  he  rented  a  small  farm,  and 

with  an  annuity  of  £60  to  the  club,  was  set  bought  at  least  two  more  houses  with  gardens 

aside  hj  chancery  in  1861  as  invalid.  and  orchards.    The  house  in  Henley  street, 

SHAKESPEAKE,  William,  an  English  dram-  Stratford,  in  which  it  may  safely  be  assumed 

atisE,  bom  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick-  that  he  lived  from  his  marriage,  if  not  6  years 

shire,  in  April,  1564,  died  there,  April  33,  before  it,  until  his  death,  was  a  pretty  and  com- 
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modiong  dwelling  for  a  man  of  hia  station  at  ss  a  wool-stapler  aod  a  bntoher,  and  afterward 

tliat  time.   Itwas  divided  into  two,  and  allowed  aaasolioolmasterand  an  attorney's  clerk.     It  is 

to  go  to  rack  and  ruin  in  the  latter  half  of  tlie  reaaonable  to  believe  that,  whateverwere  John 

17th  centnry      The  eldest  son  of  a  man  in  this  Shakespeare's  oocnpations,  he  did  not  lack  his 

position,  William  Shakespeare  passed  his  child-  son's  assistance  in  them.    The  story  that  he 

hood  and  his  adolescent  years  under  estemal  was  a  butcher  rests  only  on  tbe  relation  of  an 

circumstances  at  least  ordinarily  favorable  to  old  pariah  clerk,  horn  too  late  to  have  anyper- 

a  healthy  mental  and  physical  development  of  soaal  knowledge  of  the  matter.     That  Shake- 

hls  natural  powers.     There  was  an  endowed  speare  had  more  than  a  layman's  knowledge 

grammar  aohool  at  Stratford,  among  the  pupils  of  law,  his  plays  afford  evidence,  the  weight 

at  which  we  may  safely  assume,  having  the  of  which  cannot  be  dissipated  by  the  plea  of 

sapport  of  tradition,  was  the  son  of  the  high  the  universality  of  his  genius.     Genins  reveals 

bailiff  and  chief  alderman  of  the  town.     What  fundamental  truth ;  but  it  cannot  impart  partic- 

amount  of  learning  Shakespeare  acquired  be-  ular  facts,  or  the  accnrate  nse  of  technical  ter- 

forehe  entered  active  life  has  been  much  dis-  minology.  Whatever  were  the  serious  employ- 

pnted.     Certain  critics,  the  most  prominent  of  ments  of  Shakespeare's  early  youth,  we  may  be 

whom  are  Charles  Gildon  and  John  Tipton,  surethathewasheartilyindinedtoallthesports 

have   asserted  for  bim  a  very  considerable  suited  to  that  period  of  life.  Upon  the  anthority 

Boholarahip ;  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  of  a  tradition  recorded  by  the  Eev.  Eichard 

Dr.  Eichard  Farmer,  with-muoh  ingenuity  and  Davies,  who  died  in  ITOS,  he  was  "  much  ^ven 

some  reason,  argue  that  lie  was   ignorant  of  to  all  uninckiaesse  in  steitling  vension  and  rab- 

any  language  hut  that  of  which  be  was  the  bits;  "  and  althongh  this  was  a  comparatively 

freatest  master.  But  his  friend  Bon  Jonson,  venial  feult  in  his  day,  it  is  probably  true  that 
imself  a  very  thorough  and  laborious,  if  not  the  unconscious  genius  of  Stratford  sowed  not 
a  very  profound  or  variously  learned  scholar,  a  few  wild  oata  in  the  fields  thereabout  while 
said  that  Shakespeare  had  "  small  Latin  and  -  he  was  passing  through  his  teens.  In  his  rov- 
less  Greek;"  from  which  statement  we  may  itigs  he  had  fallen  in  with  Anne  Hathaway,  the 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  knew  enough  of  daughter  of  Eichard  Hathaway,  a  yeoman  of 
the  former  language  to  master  such  passages  of  Shottery,  a  village  near  Stratford.  This  young 
it  as  he  encountered  in  the  course  of  discursive  woman,  who  was  8  years  older  than  Shake- 
reading  (and  in  his  day  these  were  many),  speare,  bore  a  daughter  in  May,  1583,  of  which 
though  not  enough  to  read  Latin  authors  for  he  had  assumed  the  paternity  by  marrying  the 
p!easure,andtbathehadhadth6benefltof some  mother  at  some  time  after  Nov.  38,  1683,  at 
instruction  in  the  latter  tongue.  His  notably  which  date  the  bishop  of  Worcester  granted 
frequent  use  of  Latin  derivatives  in  their  radi-  a  license  for  the  marriage  of  "  William  Sbag- 
cal  sense  favors  thisviewof  his  classical  attain-  spere  one  thone  partie,  and  AnneHathwey  of 
ments.  Of  Italian  and  French  he  seems  to  have  Stratford  in  the  diooes  of  Worcester,  maiden," 
acquired  some  knowledge  in  his  youth,  or  early  upon  "ouoe  asking  of  the  bannes,"  the  bride- 
manhood.  But  upon  these  points,  as  upon  groom  being  at  that  time  18  and  the  bride  SS 
nearly  all  those  connected  with  his  personal  years  old.  Thus  did  Shakespeare  find  himself, 
life,  we  are  left  to  the  imperfect  and  unaatis-  the  son  of  a  ruined  man,  without  a  settled  occu- 
factory  information  derived  from  scanty  tradi-  pation,  and  lacking  3  years  of  his  m^ority,  a 
tion  and  deduction  from  his  works ;  in  which,  prospective  father  and  the  husband  of  a  woman 
however,  he  left  fewer  traces  of  his  iudividu-  old  enough  to  be  his  father's  wife.  We  should 
ality  and  his  experience  than  any  other  writer  notligbtlypassover  circumstances  which  be  re- 
known  to  fame.  Shortly  previous  to  1678  John  membered  long  and  sadly,  as  we  learn  from  his 
Sbakespeare'saffairsbecaroerauchembarrassed.  sonnets,  and  by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  plays 
In  that  year  he  mortgaged  his  property ;  his  as-  ("Twelfth  Night,"  act  li.  so.  4),  written  18 
sessments  by  the  corporation  were  reduced  to  years  after,  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  and 
one  third  of  those  paid  by  other  aldermen ;  he  his  prosperity.  How  and  where  he  lived  with 
was  nest  excused  from  paying  any  thing  for  the  his  wife,  whether  in  Stratford  or  Shottery,  we 
relief  of  the  poor;  and  finally  an  execution  do  not  know.  Nor  has  it  been  discovered  how 
agwnst  him  was  returned  "No  effects"  and  long  he  lived  with  her;  but  Hamnet  and  Jndith, 
another  Stratford  burgess  was  elected  in  his  twinchildrenofWilliamand  AnneShakespeare, 
place,  because  he  had  long  neglected  to  attend  w6rebaptizedatStratford,Feb.  20, 1584-5;  after 
the  "halls"  or  corporation  meetings.  He  also,  which  we  hear  of  no  other  offspring  of  this  ill- 
becanse  he  feared  process  for  debt,  which  could  starred  union. — We  know  nothing  positively  of 
then  be  executed  on  Sunday,  remained  away  Shakespeare  from  his  birth  until  his  marriage, 
from  church,  and  thus  incurred  suspicion  of  and  irom  that  date  nothing  but  the  birtji  of  his 
noueonformity.  He  however  contrived  to  re-  3  children,  until  we  find  him  an  actor  in  Lou- 
tain  possession  of  his  house  in  Henley  street,  don  about  the  year  1589.  He  was  probaUly  led 
Thus  straitened  in  his  means  of  livelihood,  John  to  assume  that  profession  by  a  union  of  iuclina- 
Shakespeare  would  naturally  seek  to  make  his  tion,  opportunity,  and  necessity.  Piay-going 
eldest  son  contribute  something  to  his  own  was  a  favorite  diversion  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
snpport,  if  not  to  that  of  the  family ;  and  tradi-  beth,  and  in  fact  may  be  regarded  as  a  means 
.tion  tells  us  that  he  labored  first  with  his  father  of  popular  instruction  and  culture,  which  then 
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Hupplied  the  place  of  the  popular  It  th  f  rm  d  b  temp  rary  writers  as  to  the  per- 
light  literature,  and  the  newspap  f  d  y  f  mam  f  h  minent  actors  of  that  time ; 
The  best  players  performed,  ofcra  L  h  f'lhlip  s  performances  we  read 
don ;  hut  strolling  bands  went  th  gh  th  tl  g  Th  tradition  that  he  played 
rural  districts  from  town  to  tow  d  th  Ch  t  h  wn  "Hamlet ;"  and  it  is  re- 
the  metropolitan  companiea  som  m  t  d  d  hy  01  Ij  th  t  one  of  his  younger  hroth- 
elled  into  the  provinces.  During  &h  k  pe  wh  I  d  great  age,  when  questioned 
boyhood  plays  had  often  been  pfmd  1  latlj  bout  'Williani,  said  that  he 
Stratford;  and  we  may  be  sure  tlhlkd  Idmb  thing  of  his  performances 
neither  the  means  nor  the  appetit  Ith  bt  hm  ta  part  in  one  of  his  own 
joyment.  There  is  some  reason  t  b  h  m  d  wh  beingtopersonateadecrep- 
also,  that  several  of  Sliakespe  t  Id  m  1  w  a  long  beard,  and  appeared 
among  the  yoath  of  Stratford  had  g  t  L  w  k  and  d  ping,  and  unable  to  walk, 
don  and  adopted  the  stage  as  a  means  of  liveh-  that  he  was  forced  to  be  supported  and  carried 
hood.  Thus  stimulated  by  the  memory  of  past  by  another  person  to  a  table,  at  which  he  was 
enjoyment,  pressed  by  urgent  need,  oonseioTis  of  seated  among  some  company,  and  one  of 
dramatic  ability,  and  sure  of  finding  acquaint-  them  sung  a  song."  If  tiiis  stery  may  be 
ances,  if  not  friends,  in  the  theatres  of  London,  believed,  we  know  that  Shakespeare  played 
what  wonder  that  he  was  soon  knocking  at  the  "Adam"  in  "As  Ton  Lite  It."  There  is  a 
stage  door?  Other  motive  to  such  migration  tradition  also  that  he  played  kingly  parts, 
lie  did  not  need;  but  another  has  been  furnish-  for  which  his  fine  person  and  graceful  bear- 
ed him  by  tradition.  It  is  said  that  his  poach-  ing  fitted  him.  We  learn  from  Ben  Jonson's 
ing  propensities  led  him  to  steal  a  deer  from  own  edition  of  his  comedies  (folio,  1616) 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Oharlecote,  near  Stratford,  that  Shakeapearo  played  a  principal  part  m 
and  that,  being  harshly  treated  by  the  knight,  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  when  it  was  first 
he  revenged  himself  by  a  lampooning  ballad  performed,  in  1598,  and  also  in  "Sqanna"  when 
which  he  stuck  upon  the  gates  of  the  park  it  was  brought  oat  in  1608;  but  what  charae- 
•which  he  had  violated.  The  ballad,  as  it  has  ters  he  sustained  in  these  plays  we  do  not 
come  down  to  us,  is  ooarse,  though  clever ;  it  know.  Shakespeare's  pen  seems  to  have  been 
irritated  Sir  Thomas  so  much  that  he  redoubled  soon  employed,  but  not  at  first  in  purely  origi- 
his  persecution  of  Shakespeare,  and  being  the  nal  composition.  In  his  time  there  was  an  in- 
most important  man  in  that  vicinity,  he  drove  ordinate  craving  for  new  plays.  Public  ti 
the  poor  lad  out  of  Stratford.  This  story,  first  was  rapidly  improving ;  and  plays  the  subji 
told  by  Eowe,  on  the  information  of  Betterton,  of  which  were  popular  were  rewritten  again 
the  actor,  in  "  Some  Accoant  of  the  Life  of  and  again  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  advan- 
William  Shakespeare,"  prefixed  to  his  edition  cing  standard  of  criticism.  Young  lawyers  and 
of  the  poet's  works,  is  sustained  by  independent  poets  produced  plays  rapidly  to  meet  the  de- 
tradition.  It  has  been  attacked  with  vigor  and  mand ;  but  they  could  hardly  satisfy  it.  Each 
ingenuity  by  those  who  would  fain  have  the  theatrical  company  not  only  "  kept  a  poet," 
world  believe  that  the  boy  Shakespeare  neither  but  had  3  or  4,  more  or  less,  in  its  pay;  and 
stole  deer  nor  wrote  coarse  lampoons;  but  its  there  was  hardly  a  theatre  which  could  not 
credibility  has  never  been  materially  impaired,  boast  of  as  many  of  its  actors  who  could  write 
and  it  is  certainly  supported  by  the  sharp  cut  at  as  well  as  play.  There  was  a  never  ceasiug 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  in  the  opening  of  ^e  first  writing  of  new  plays  and  furbishing  up  of  old 
scene  of  "The  Merry  "Wives  of  "Windsor."  ones.  Two,  three,  and  even  ha]f  a  dozen  play- 
Shakespeare  probably  arrived  in  London  in  wrights  were  employed  npon  one  drama,  when 
1585  or  1686 ;  the  earlier  date  best  according  haste  was  necessary  for  the  theatre,  or  when 
with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  con-  the  junto  needed  money,  which  was  almost 
sidered.  He  must  soon  have  entered  the  thea-  always.  It  was  upon  this  field  of  labor  that 
tre ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there  he  first  Shakespeare  entered ;  not  seeking  by  it  fame, 
sought  employment.  One  tradition  says  that  hut  fortune;  not  consecrating  himaeU'  to  liter- 
"  he  was  received  into  the  company  at  first  in  a  ature,  but  working  for  the  wherewithal  to  re- 
very  mean  rank;"  and  another,  that  his  earliest  turn  to  the  Stratfoi-d  which  he  had  left  almost 
position  was  that  of  "a  servitor,"  which  is  a  fugitive,  to  live  there  like  a  gentleman,  na- 
probable.  Young  players  were  then  appren-  der  the  very  noses  of  the  Lucys.  It  has  been 
ticed;  he  would  have  been  expected  to  begin  generally  believed  that  Shakespeare  on  his  ar- 
as  an  apprentice;  and  apprentices  were  then  rival  in  London  joined  at  once  the  company 
called  servants.  Tradition  also  says  that  he  which  playedat  the  Blaokfriarstheatre,  known 
began  his  London  life  by  holding  horses  at  the  as  the  lord  chamberlain's  servants,  and  that 
playhouse  doors.  This  story  has  neither  good  he  wrote  for  no  other.  But  although  there  is 
authority,  probability,  nor  concurrent  teati-  no  doubt  that  he  soon  became  engaged  with 
mony  to  support  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  that  company,  and  although  it  is  quite  possible 
rise  to  eminence  was  rapid ;  though  not  as  an  that  he  never  played  in  any  other,  there  seems 
actor,  for  he  seems  never  to  liave  risen  above  to  be  reason  for  believing  that  he  began  his 
the  position  known  on  the  French  stage  as  career  as  a  dramatist  by  writing  in  company 
"general  utility,"    ffe  are  tolerably  well  in-  with  Eobert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe, 
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who  were  playwr  hts  of  establ  shed  repnta-  London  our  knowledge  of  his  hfe  is  confined 
tion  before  ho  had  asked  aha  ng,  and  who  almost  exoluaively  to  the  production  of  his 
wrote  chiefly  for  a  mi  any  known  as  the  earl  plays  and  poems ;  and  the  date  at  which  these 
of  Pembroke's  ee  ant  In  oonjanction  with  were  written  has  ia  most  casoe  to  be  inferred 
them  he  appears  to  have  written  a  part  of  or  conjectnred.  Before  this  time,  in  addition 
"  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  of  "  The  First  Part  to  -his  share  in  the  old  plays  already  named, 
of  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  Famous  and  perhaps  some  others  which  are  lost,  includ- 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,"  and  of  "  The  ing  an  older  form  of  "  The  First  Part  of  King 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,"  Henry  VI.,"  ho  had  quite  snrely  written  "Ti- 
which  he  afterward  rewrote  alone,  and  brought  tus  Andronicus,"  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
out  as  his  own,  as  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  The  Oom- 
and  the  Second  and  Third  parts  of  "King  Henty  edj  of  Errors,"  and  perhaps  a  part  of  an  early 
VI."  The  facts  and  ai'guments  on  which  this  and  nupublished  form  of  "■  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
conolusioa  rests  cannot  he  stated  here;  they  and  a  part  of  "A  Midsniomer  Night's  Dream." 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  R.  Grant  White's  "Essay  In  159B  appeared  his  first  published  poem, 
on  the  Authorship  of  the  Three  Parts  of  King  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  in  which  the  glow  of 
Henry  VI."  He  soon  obtdned  that  degree  youthful  ardor  is  chilled,  but  not  estinguished, 
of  eminence  which  insures  the  enmity  of  sar-  hy  the  cold  and  elaborate  style  in  irfiidi,  in 
prised,  eclipsed,  and  envious  contemporaries,  imitation  of  the  poets  most  in  vogne  at  IJiat 
The  first  public  notice  of  him  that  has  yet  been  time,  he,  going  thus  the  way  of  all  young  an- 
discovered  is  the  bitter  sneer  of  an  unworthy,  thors,  solicitously  wrote.  This  poem  is  filled 
dying,  disappointed  rival.  Robert  Greene,  with  evidences  of  an  intimate  knowledge  and 
writing  from  the  fitting  deathbed  of  a  grovel-  genuine  love  of  nature,  and  aside  from  the  at- 
ling  debauchee,  warnatliree  of  his  literary  com-  tractiveness  of  its  eubjeet,lt  ia  not  enrprising 
panions  to  shun  intercourse  with  actors,  whom  that  5  editions  of  it  were  called  for  within  9 
he  styles  "puppits  that  speake  from  our  years.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  eai-1  of  South- 
mouths,  those  antieks  gamisht  in  om'  colours."  ampton,  an  amiable  and  aeoomplished  noble- 
He  goes  on  to  say;  "Yes,  trust  them  not;  for  man,  who  loved  literature  and  the  drama,  and 
there  is  an  upstart  crow  beantifled  with  ouv  encouraged  men  of  letters,  and  even  players, 
feathers,  that  with  his  Tygres  heart  wrapt  in  a  It  is  said  that  his  kindness  to  Shakespeare  went 
players  hyde,  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  so  far  that  the  poet  received  from  him  ^1,000 
bombast  ont  a  blauke  verse  as  the  best  of  jon;  as  a  free  gift.  As  this  sum  at  that  time  was 
and  beeing  an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,  is,  equal  to  about  |80,000  in  America  to-day,  the 
in  his  owne  conoeyt,  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  amount  has  probably  been  much  exaggerated, 
a  countrey."  The  allusion  here  to  Shakespeare  possibly  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher.  Rowe, 
is  unmistakable;  the  words  "Tygres  heart,"  who  first  told  this  story,  says  that  Southamp- 
&c.,  are  slightly  altered  from  a  line  which  ia  ton  gave  the  money  that  Shakespeare  "  might 
found  both  in  the  "  Third  Part  of  King  Heniy  go  through  with  a  purchase  which  he  heard 
VI.,"  and  in  "The  True  Tragedy;"  and  the  he  had  a  mind  to;"  and  it  has  been  reasonably 
former  play  is  plainly  indicated  as  one  of  those  conjectured  that  this  purchase  was  an  interest 
in  which  the  upstart  crow  is  beautified  with  in  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  attached 
the  feathers  of  Greene  and  of  the  fi-ienda  himself  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
whom  he  addresses,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  in  which  he  beeame  a  principal  owner.  Mr. 
Peele,  The  letter  in  which  this  exhortation  John  Payne  Collier,  the  learned  historian  of 
occurs  was  published  in  1592,  shortly  after  the  the  English  stage,  prodnced  in  1835,  as  one 
writer's  death,  nnder  the  direction  of  his  of  several  of  a  similar  nature  which  he  had 
friend  Henry  Ohettle,  It  gave  offence  to  Mar-  discovered  among  the  MSS.  of  the  earl  of  Elles- 
lowe  and  Shakespeare,  as  we  know  from  a  pam-  mere  at  Bridgewater  house,  a  certificate  dated 
phlet  published  by  Ohettle  3  months  after,  in  "  Nov'r  18,  1589,"  in  which  Shakespeare's 
whioh  he  says ;  "  With  neither  of  them  that  name  appears  as  the  12th  in  a  list  of  16 ''  shar- 
talce  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with  one  of  ers  in  the  Blacke  Fryers  play-houae."  This 
them  [Marlowe]  I  care  not  if  I  never  be;  the  document  has  been  pronounced  spurious  by 
other  [Shakespeare]  ...  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  respectable  pa- 
originM  fault  had  beeno  my  fault,  because  my-  Ifeographers  and  English  scholara  in  England, 
selfe  have  seene  his  demeanor  nor  lesse  civill  If  it  is  genuine,  and  Bhakeapeare  was  indebted 
than  he  exclent  in  the  qualitie  he  professes;  to  his  noble  patron  for  any  share  in  the  corn- 
besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  pany,  the  dedication  was  an  acknowledgment 
nprightnesof  dealing  whiiA  argues  his  honesty,  of  the  gift,  and  not  the  contrary.  In  any  case 
and  his  fioetions  grace  in  writting  that  approves  we  may  be  sure  that  the  poem  was  written 
his  art."  Thus  we  find  Shakespeare  at  lie  age  some  years  before  it  was  printed ;  and  it  may 
of  38,  only  between  6  and  7  years  after  his  de-  have  been  brought  by  the  young  poet  from 
parture  from  Stratford,  in  possession  of  the  Stratford  in  MS.  and  read  by  a  select  circle,  ac- 
regard  of  his  equals,  the  respect  of  his  superi-  cording  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  before  it 
ors,  the  admiration  of  the  public,  and  the  con-  was  published.  In  the  dedication  Shakespeare 
sequent  jealous  hate  of  his  inferiors.  Prom  calls  it  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention,"  and 
tliis  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  career  m  promises  his  patron  to  take  advantage  of  all 
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idle  hours  nntil  he  has  honored  him  wifJi  some  ties  of  time  and  place  with  classic  tenacity, 
gi-aver  labor — langnage  which  seems, to  indi-  while  in  the  other,  "Tlie  Winter's  Tale,"  he  sets 
cate  not  only  Southampton's  consent  to  accept  them  at  naught  with  a  recklessness  which  has 
this  work,  but  that  he  had  already  shown  a  no  parallel  eyen  in  his  pages.  "  Pericles,"  puh- 
friendly  interest  in  the  writer.  In  1504  Shake-  lished  in  his  lifetime  as  his,  shows  marks  of 
speare  published  "Lnoreoe,"  which  he  also  his  latest  style,  which  increase  in  frequency 
dedicated  to  Southampton,  saying :  "  The  love  toward  its  close.  It  is  douhtless  the  work  of 
I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  witnont  end. .  .  .  another  hand  which  he  undertook  to  embellish. 
What  I  have  done  is  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do  Of  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  published  in 
is  yours;  being  in  part  all  I  have  devoted  1084  as  by  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare,  tierecan 
yours."  This  poem  was  quite  surely  written  ho  hardly  a  question  that  he  was  in  part  the 
in  159S,  and  its  style  of  thought  shows  that  its  author ;  but  it  was  probably  an  old  play  to 
writer  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  maturing  ef-  which  be  made  addldons,  and  to  which  again 
feet  of  several  years  since  the  production  of  Fletcher,  after  Shakespeare's  death,  put  a  modi- 
"  Venus  and  Adonia."  Between  1692  and  fying  hand.  In  addition  to  the  works  which 
1S90  Shakespeare  probably  wrote,  and  in  this  have  been  enumerated,  he  wrote  "  A  Lover's 
order,  "  Richard  III.,"  "  All's  Well  that  Complaint,"  a  very  charming  amatory  elegy. 
Ends  Well "  (which  seems  to  have  been  first  which  bears  the  marks  of  his  style  in  the  ear- 
ealled  "Love's  Labor's  Won"),  "A  Midsnm-  lier  part  of  his  "middle  period;"  some  minor 
mer  Night's  Dream"  in  its  latest  form,  "King  pieces,  which  were  embodied  in  a.  miscellany 
Eichard  II.,"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Ven-  called  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim;"  and  his  son- 
ice."  With  the  two  lost  named  plays  begin  nets.  These  sonnets,  though  deformed  with 
the  indications  of  that  mental  development  occasional  conceits,  &r  surpass  all  other  poems 
of  their  author  which  has  been  called  "  the  of  their  kind  in  our  own  language,  or  perhaps 
middle  period"  of  his  genius.  "King  John,"  in  any  other,  and  would  havewon  their  author 
the  rewritten  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  "  The  First  an  immortal  name  had  he  written  nothing  else, 
and  Second  Paris  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  "The  It  is  only  in  the  snn-)ike  splendor  of  his  dra- 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  As  Ton  Like  It,"  matio  poetry  that  their  feebler  light  is  paled. 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  "King  Henry  To  whom  they  were  written,  and  in  whose 
v.,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  Hamlet "  (found-  person,  is  among  the  most  difficult  of  unsolved 
ed  probably  upon  an  older  play)  seem  to  have  literary  problems.  They  were  published  in 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly  from  1696  to  1600  1609  with  a  dedication  by  the  publisher  to  a 
inclusive— a  rich  yield  of  6  years,  but  this  was  "  Mr,  W.  H.,"  whom  he  styles  their  "  onlie  he- 
Shakespeare's  most  productive  period.  "The  getter;"  and  who  this  begetter  was  no  man 
Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV."  is  perhaps  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  show.  Most 
the  most  complete  existing  presentation  of  his  of  them  are  addressed  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
many-sided  genius.  It  is  surpassed  in  some  endearment  to  a  beautiflil  young  man;  many 
one  regard  by  several  of  the  comedies  and  tra-  of  them  reproach,  in  the  words  of  a  man  who 
gediee;  hut  in  no  other  single  play  does  the  is  wroth  with  one  he  loves,  a  beautiful  and 
supremacy  of  his  powers  as  poet,  dramatist,  faithless  woman;  a  few  belong  to  the  class 
philosopher,  wit,  and  humorist  so  manifestly  called  "occasional."  It  has  been  ingeniously 
appear.  It  is  in  this  history  that  the  charac-  argued  byMr.Boadenthatthegentlemansoun- 
ter  of  Falstaff  attdns  its  highest  development,  ceremoniously  addressed  by  a  bookseller  as  Mr, 
The  great  tragedies  were  the  fruit  of  the  first  W.  H.  was  William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke; 
decade  of  the  17th  century.  As  several  of  hut  Chalmers  had  almost  as  mnch  reason  for 
them  were  not  printed  until  the  publication  of  his  notion  that  he  was  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
their  author's  collected  works  srfier  his  death,  doublet  and  hose.  Conjecture  upon  this  sub- 
the  order  of  their  production  is  not  easily  de-  jeot  has  been  various  and  futile ;  and  it  has 
terminable.  They,  with  two  comedies,  were  been  reasonably  supposed,  in  the  words  of  the 
probably  produced  in  the  foHowing  order:  Eev.  Alexander  Dyce,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
"Troilus  and  Oressida,"  "The  Taming  of  the  plished,  learned,  and  candid  of  Shakespeare's 
Shrew,"  "Measure  for  Measure,"  "Othello,"  commentators,  that  "most  of  them  were  com- 
"King  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Julius  Ctesar,"  posed  in  an  assumed  character,  on  different 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Ooriolanus;"  but  subjects  and  at  difierent  times,  for  the  amuse- 
the  last  named  tragedy  was  not  improbably  ment,  if  not  at  the  su^estion,  of  the  author's 
written  after  1610.  "King  Lear,"  tie  grand-  intimate  associates."  This  opinion  as  to  the 
est  eahibition  of  its  author's  genius,  may  he  origin  of  these  beautiful  and  mysterious  com- 
safely  attributed  to  the  year  1605,  when  positions  is  sustained  by  the  phrase,  "sogred 
Shakespeare  was  40  years  of  age.  Between  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,"  applied  to 
1610  and  1613  "Cymbeline,"  "Timon  of  Ath-  them  by  Francis  Meresinhis"Pa]ladisTamia," 
ens,"  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "The  Tempest,"  published  in  1598.  But  the  sonnets  themselves 
and  "  King  Henry  VIII."  were  produced ;  and  forbid  us  to  accept  this  theory  as  satisfactory, 
about  the  latter  year  Shakespeai-e  ceased  to  Whatever  their  occasion  may  have  been,  some 
write.  It  is  remarkable  that  among  his  very  of  them  give  us  glimpses  deep  down  into 
latest  productions  were  two  plays,  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  heart  of  hearts. — Meagre  as  this 
which,  "  The  Tempest,"  he  preserves  the  uni-  record  is  compared  with  the  eminence  of  ita 
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subject,  we  have  nearly  approached  the  limits  and  as  snch,  when  in  the  possession  of  Shake* 
of  our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare's  life.  Al-  epeare's  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Nash,  afterward 
most  100  years  ago  George  Steevena  wrote:  Lady  Barnard,  was  occupied  hy  Queen  Henri- 
"  Ail  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certain-  etta  Maria  in  1943,  during  the  civil  war.  In 
ty  concerning  Shakespeare  is,  that  he  was  born  1B97,  also,  Shakespeare  opened  a  negotiation 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  married  and  had  chil-  for  the  purchase  of  a  part  of  the  lease  of  the 
dren  there;  went  to  London,  where  lie  com-  tithesof  Stratford,  which  however  was  not  per- 
menced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays ;  re-  feoted  for  some  years,  when  he  invested  a  sum 
turned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  eqnal  to  about  113,000  in  this  public  security, 
was  buried."  The  assiduous  researches  of  a  He  otherwise  increased  in  substance,  and,  like 
century  have  discovered  little  more  than  this,  his  own  "Justice  Shallow,"  had  "land  and 
The  antiquaries  have  found  his  name  in  a  few  beeves."  In  1599  John  Shakespeare  obtained 
public  documents  and  private  letters,  telling  of  from  the  heralds'  college  a  "  confirmation"  of 
the  purchase  of  lands  and  tithes,  the  leasing  of  anallegedpreviousgrantof  arms,  in  which  con- 
houses,  and  the  borrowing  of  money;  but  what  firmation  it  is  said  that  the  grantee's  "parents 
do  such  trivial  and  barren  facts  tell  us  of  the  and  late  antecessors"  "were  for  their  valiant 
lifeof  him  who  wrote  "Hamlet,"  "King  Lear,"  and faithfal  services  adranoed  and  rewarded  of 
"Macbeth,"  "Othello"?  The  notion  for  a  long  the  most  prudent  prince  Henry  the  Seventh." 
time  prevailed,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  But  no  record  of  such  advancement,  or  of  the 
prevafla,  that  Shakespeare  was  unappreciated  original  grant  of  arms,  has  been  discovered ;  and 
and  neglected  in  his  lifetime,  and  owes  his  as tbeseallegationawere trueof WilliamShake- 
fame  to  the  discovery  of  his  genius  by  his  post-  Epeare's  "  antecessors"  on  the  mother's  side,  it 
humons  critics.  The  fact  is  quite  otherwise,  has  been  reasonably  conjectured  tiiat  the"  coa- 
We  have  seen  what  hia  repntatioa  was  both  as  firmation"  of  arniB  was  applied  for  by  John 
an  author  and  a  man  in  1593.  His  "  Yenus  Shakespeare  at  the  instance,  and  procured  by 
and  Adonis,"  published  in  the  next  year,  had  the  infiuenoe,  of  his  thriving  and  much  admired 
run  through  5  editions  by  1603.  Both  it  and  eldest  son.  Tradition  telis  us  that  Shake- 
"  Lucrece"  are  highly  extolled  by  oontemporar-  speare's  memory  clung  to  Stratford  in  the 
ry  writers.  Spenser  himself  alludes  to  Mm  ia  midst  of  his  metropolitan  triumphs  and  suc- 
"  Colin  Clout,"  written  in  1594,  as  one  cesses,  and  that  he  visited  his  family  once  ayear. 
Whose  muse.  Ml  ofli^  thonght's  inTention,  His  townsmen  respected  and  looked  up  to  him, 

Doth  like  himwife  heroicBiij  sound.  and  in  somo  cases  leaned  confidently  upon  his 
Francis  Meres,  in  his  "Palladia  Tamia,"  pub-  good  ofB.ces  in  the  way  of  infiuence  and  the  ad- 
lishedinl598,  when  Shakespeare  was  .si  years  vaucement  of  money.  We  know  nothing  of 
old,  said  that  "the  sweete  wittie  soul  of  Ovid  his  intercourse  with  actors' and  men  of  letters 
lives  in  mellifinoua  and  honey-tongued  Shake-  in  London,  save  that  he  won  gruff  Ben  Jonson 
Bpeare ;  witness  his  '  Venus  and  Adonis,'  hia  to  say  in  his  "  Discoveries :"  "  I  loved  the  man, 
'Lucrece,'  his  sugred  sonnets  among  his  pri-  and  do  honor  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry 
vate  friends."  "As  Plautua  and  Seneca  are  as  much  as  any."  And  indeed,  according  to 
accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and  tragedy  the  tradition  furnished  by  Betterton  to  Eowe, 
among  the  Latines,  so  Shakespeare  among  the  Jonson  was  indebted  to  Shakespeare  for  the 
English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  reception  and  performance  of  his  first  play  at 
the  stage."  And  this  was  before  his  greatest  the  Blaokfriars  theatre.  It  had  been  tossed 
works  were  written.  Meres  adds :  "  Aa  Epius  aside  as  the  production  of  an  unknown  writer, 
Stolo  said  that  the  Muses  would  apeake  with  when  Shaiespeare  read,  admired,  and  recom- 
Plautas'  tongue,  if  they  would  speake  Latin,  so  mended  it.  Fuller  says  ia  his  "  Worthies"  that 
I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speate  with  Shake-  the  two  friends  had  many  "  wit  combats"  to- 
speare's  line  filed  phrase  if  they  would  speake  gether,  in  which  he  compares  Jonson  to  "a 
English,"  We  know,  too,  that  his  plays  vrere  Spanish  great  galleon,"  "  solid  but  slow  in  hia 
as  attractive  to  the  public  as  they  were  satis-  performances,"  and  Shakespeare  to  an  "  Eng- 
iactory  to  those  critics  who  were  not  his  rivals,  lish  man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk  hut  lighter  in 
Leonard  Digges,  bom  in  ig88,tellsu8,iaversos  sailing."  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  ea- 
not  published  until  1640,  that  when  the  audi-  counters  took  place  at  the  Mermaid  tavern, 
ence  saw  Shakespeare's  plays  they  were  ravish-  where  a  club  met  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
ed  and  went  away  in  wonder ;  and  that,  al-  had  founded,  and  of  which  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
though  Ben  Jonson  was  admired,  yet  when  his  Fletcher,  Selden,  Donne,  and  others  of  their 
best  plays  would  hardly  bring  enough  money  sort  were  members.  Unfortunately  there  ia 
to  pay  for  a  sea-coal  firej  Shakespeare's  would  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  ^at  Shake- 
fill  "cock-pit,  galleries,  boses,"  and  scarce  leave  speare  ever  met  with  this  club;  but  it  is  ex- 
standing  room.  Wealth  was  the  sure  result  of  tremely  improbable  that  he  was  not  a  member 
such  success ;  and  so  we  find  that  as  early  as  of  it.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  James 
1597  he  had  bought  a  fine  mansion  in  his  na-  waa  so  much  hia  admirer  that  he  wrote  him 
tive  town,  built  originally  by  Sir  Hugh  Clop-  "  an  amicable  letter"  in  autograph.  It  is  not 
ton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  known  aa  very  improbable  that  James  should  have  done 
"the  great  house,"  and  afterward  as  New  Place,  so;  and  there  ia  evidence  of  some  weight  to 
It  was  the  largest  and  best  house  in  Stratford,  show  that  the  letter  was  in  the  possession  of 
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Sir  "William  D'Avenant,  although  at  the  he-  sweetness  of  temper  and  graciousness  of  man- 
ginning  of  the  last  century  it  had  be«n  lost. —  ner.  His  integrity  waa  early  noticed,  as  al- 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  Lave  abandoned  ready  has  been  remarked;  and  Jonaoa,  in  his 
the  atage  about  1604,  and  to  have  returned  to  "  Discoveries,"  says  he  was  "  indeed  honest, 
Stratford  to  live  at  some  time  between  1610  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,"  More  than 
and  1613.  No  record  or  noteworthy  tradition  this  we  do  not  know  of  him ;  but  this  is  much, 
of  any  event  of  importance  or  interest  in  this  In  person  he  appears  to  have  been  no  less 
partof  his  Stratford  life  has  reached  US,  Eowe  agreeable  than  in  mind.  Aubrey  heard  that 
says  that  he  spent  it  "  in  ease,  retirement,  and  he  was  "  a  handsome,  well  shapt  man."  "With 
the  conversation  of  his  friends,"  who  were  this  report  the  bust  at  Stratford,  and  the  por- 
"the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood."  We  trait  engraved  byDroeehout  for  the  first  col- 
have  no  account  of  the  manner  of  Ma  death  lected  edition  of  hia  works,  agi'ee.  They  are 
except  the  following  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  the  only  existing  authentic  poj'traits  of  him ; 
Kev.  John  Ward,  who  was  appointed  vicar  of  aud  hard  and  poorly  drawn  as  the  latter  is, 
Stratford  in  1663,  nearly  60  years  after  the  there  is  a  conformity  between  the  two  which 
event  to  which  it  relates  :  "  Shakespeare,  sustains  the  authenticity  of  both.  Both  show 
Drayton,  and  Ben  Jouson  had  a  merie  meet-  a  somewhat  nnusual  length  of  upper  lip ;  oth- 
ing,  and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shake-  erwiae  the  features  are  remarkably  well  shaped 
speare  died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted."  It  and  proportioned,  and  the  head  is  large  and 
is  not  impossible  that  ttia  piece  of  gossiping  symmetrical. — Such  brief  criticism  as  could  bo 
tradition  is  true ;  and  those  who  like  to  believe  here  passed  upon  his  works  would  be  superflu- 
it  may  do  so.  Shakespeare  waa  buried  on  the  ous,  almost  impertinent.  By  the  voice  of  the 
second  day  after  his  death,  on  the  north  side  whole  civilized  world  his  name  is  "  the  first  in 
of  the  chancel  of  Stratford  church.  Over  hia  ail  literature ;"  in  imagination,  in  fancy,  in 
grave  there  ia  a  flat  stone  with  this  inscription,  knowledge  of  man,  ju  wisdom,  in  wit,  in  hu- 
said  to  have  been  written  by  himself:  mor,  in  pathos,  in  strength,  in  versatility,  ia 

Good  frend  for  leans  safca  torbeare  felicity  of  language,  in  the  mnslo  Of  his  versC, 

Biitfer  msn  ™4l^thi"Itone»,  and  in  that  mysterious  power  which  fuses  all 

aaaoDratbaiie  jtmoTcaiuy  boEcs.  these  Separate  powers  into  one,  and  makes 

By  whomsoever  these  lines  were  written,  they  them  a  single  means  to  a  single  end,  lie  stands 

have  happily  been  effeotualin  keeping  at  Strat-  alone,  unapproaehed,  and  seeming  unapproaoh- 

ford  what  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  able.    According  to  the  custom  of  his  time, 

to  Westminster.    Agdnst  the  north  wall  of  the  his  dramas  were  founded  upon  others,  the  snb- 

chanoel  ia  a  monument  which  was  erected  be-  jeets  of  which  were  favorites  with  the  public, 

fore  1633,  and  in  which  the  poet's  bust  appears  or  upon  popular  tales,  or  passages  in  history, 

nnder  an  arch ;  his  right  hand  holds  a  pen,  and  But  in  the  interweaving  of  two  stories  into 

he  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  writing  upon  a  one  plot  (as  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice")  and 

sheet  of  paper  placed  on  a  cushion  before  him.  in  the  elaboration  of  a  bald  and  barren  subject, 

This  bust,  which  ia  of  life-size,  was  originally  he  exhibited  a  constructive  faculty  not  inferior 

colored  after  nature.    The  eyes  were  of  light  to  his  other  gifts.    He  did  not  hesitate  to  avail 

hazel,  the  hair  and  beard  auburn.    The  same  himself  of  the  very  language  of  the  chronicler 

Eev.  Mi:  Daviea  who  records  his  "  unluckinesa  or  novelist  to  whom  he  went  for  incidents ;  bnt 

touching  deer  and  rabbits,"   also  writes  that  in  passing  ijirough  lis  mind  it  was  transformed 

"  he  died  a  papist ; "  but,  considering  the  ex-  fi-om  perishable  prose  into  imperishable  poetry, 

treme   puritanical   notions  then   prevalent,   a  His  chief  excellence  ia  in  the  unity  and  eonsis- 

Tory  moderate  degree  of  high  churchman^ip  tent  action  of  his  characters.     He  gave  each 

wouldbelikely  tobestigmatizedamongtbepeo-  one  an  individual  soul;  they  speak  fiieir  own 

pie  as  papistry,  especially  in  an  actor.  His  works  thoughts  and  feelings,  not  his.    In  this  respect 

are  imbued  with  a  high  and  heartfelt  apprecia-  his  power  seems  almost  supernatural, — Unlike 

tion  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity,  without  Dante,  nnlike  Milton,  unlike  Goethe,  unlike 

leaning  toward  any  form  of  religious  observ-  the  great  poets  and  toagedians  of  Greece  and 

ance  or  of  church  government,  or  any  theologi-  Rome,  Shakespeare  left  no  trace  upon  the  po- 

cal  tenet  or  dogma.    His  character  seems  to  litical  or  oven  the  social  life  of  his  era.   Among 

have  been  one  of  singular  completeness,  and  his  contemporaries  and  countrymen  were  Ea- 

of  perfect  balance.    An  actor  at  a  time  when  leigh,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Bacon,  Coke,  Camden, 

actors  were  held  in  the  lowest  posable  esteem,  CecU,  Hooker,  Dr^e,  and  Inigo  Jones ;  and 

he  won  respect  and  consideration  from  those  yet   there   is   no  evidence,  even  traditionary, 

who  held  the  highest  rank  and  station ;  a  poet,  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  either  of 

he  was  yet  not  only  thrifty  bnt  provident,   Sur-  these  men,   or  with  any  others  of  less  note 

Eassing  all  his  rivals  among  hia  social  equals,  among  the  statesmen,  sdiolars,  soldiers,  or  ar- 

e  was,  after  the  recoil  of  the  first  surprise,  tists  of  his  day.   In  making  his  will  Shakespeare 

loved  by  all  of  them.     "  Sweet"  and  "  gentle"  lefi  his  wife  (who  survived  him  7  years),  by 

are   the  endearing    epithets  which   they  de-  an  interlined  bequest,  only  his  "second  best 

lighted  to  apply  to  him.    In  his  position,  to  bed  with  the  furniture,"     This  looks  like  a 

produce  this  effect  upon  high  and  low,  he  must  slight ;  but  his  wife  was  amply  provided  for  by 

have  united  a  native  dignity  to  a  singular  her  dower  right,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
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might  Tery  probaHy  cause  him  to  pass  over  published  in  1685,  Tho  test  of  Shakespeare's 
her  at  first  unnamed.  Yet  in  a  will  containing  works,  esoepting  his  poems,  was  left  in  so  eor- 
SO  nianj  small  heqaests,  the  interlineation  of  a  rupt  a  state  by  tie  early  printers,  that,  the  au- 
wife'a  name  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  evidence  thor's  manuscripts  having  perished,  it  needed 
of  some  lack  of  consideratioE.  Hia  family  be-  much  editorial  care  to  bring  it  even  into  a  toler- 
oame  extinct  in  the  third  generation.  His  son  ably  sound  condition.  This  subject  has  engaged 
Hamnet  diedin  1596at  theageof  llyears.  His  the  attention  of  critics  and  scholars  for  acen- 
elder  daughter  married  &  physician.  Dr.  John  tury  and  a  half,  and  has  produced  a  literature 
Hall,  to  whom  she  bore  one  daughter,  who  in  which  much  learning,  ingenuity,  and  philo- 
ntarried  Thomas  UTash,  and  after  his  death  Sir  logical  and  even  philosophical  speculation  are 
John  Barnard,  and  died  childless(1670).  Hissec-  mingledwithignorance,  stupidity,  frivolity,  and 
ond  daughter,  Judith,  married  Thomas  Quiney,  bad  temper.  When  to  the  works  of  the  editors 
and  had  3  children,  who  all  died  without  issue,  and  textual  critics  are  added  those  of  the  phil- 
TTpon  the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  New  Place  osophical  and  the  esegetical,  and  the  illustra- 
was  sold.  It  passed  agdn  into  the  hands  of  a  tors,  we  have  a  library  in  itself.  The  best  indes 
Sir  Hugh  Olopton,  and  finally  became  the  prop-  to  Shakespearian  literature  yet  published  is  that 
erty  of  the  Eev.  Trancis  Gastrell,  who  m  1769,  of  P.  H.  Sillig  (8vo.,  Leipsio,  1854) ;  but  this 
having  quarrelled  with  the  town  magistrates  is  often  incorrect,  and  is  imperfect  even  up  to 
about  assessments,  razed  the  building  to  the  its  date ;  while  that  published  by  J.  O.  Halli- 
ground,  after  having  in  1T56  cat  down  tho  well  (London,  i841)  is  very  incomplete.  The 
mulberry  tree  planted  by  Shakespeare,  because  impressions  of  Shakespeare's  works  are  count- 
he  was  annoyed  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  less.  The  editions  which,  for  their  test  or 
visit  it.  The  house  in  Henley  street  has  at  last  comments,  are  worthy  of  notice  are :  Nicholas 
been  purchased  by  an  association  which  has  Eowe's  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1709),  the  first 
had  it  restored  aa  far  as  possible,  and  placed  it  in  which  the  text  was  submitted  to  collation 
in  the  hands  of  proper  keepers. — Of  Shake-  and  revision ;  Alexander  Pope's  {6  vols.  4to., 
speare's  3T  plays,  17  were  printed  separately  ia  London,  1725),  probably  the  worst  ever  pub- 
quartos,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  would  ap-  lished ;  Lewis  Theobald's  (7  vols.  8yo.,  Lon- 
pear,  without  his  cooperation,  and  in  many  don,  1733),  in  which  a  great  advance  was 
instances  from  copies  surreptitiously  obtainedL  made  in  the  rectification  of  the  text ;  Sir 
The  test  of  most  of  these  quarto  copies  is  very  Thomas  Hanmer's  (6  vols.  4to.,  Oxford,  1744) ; 
corrupt  and  imperfect.  In  162S  twoof  his  fel-  Bishop  TVarburton's  (8  vols,  8vo.,  London, 
low  actors,  John  Heminge  and  Henry  Oondell,  1747);  Dr.  Johnson's  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1765),  the 
superintended  the  pnblication  of  the  first  col-  vaJne  of  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
leoted  edition  of  his  "  Comedies,  Histories,  and  reputation  of  its  editor;  Edward  Capell's  (10 
Tragedies,"  from  which  however  "Pericles"  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1768),  most  laboriously  and 
WW  omitted.  This  volnme,  known  as  the  first  carefully  edited,  but  with  little  judgment  or 
folio,contains  the  onlyauthentictextof  Shake-  taste;  Johnson's  edition  with  adifitional notes 
speare's  plays.  But  its  authority  is  grievously  by  George  Steevens  (10  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
impaired  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  1773);  the  same  with  additional  notes  by  Isaac 
was  printed,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  Reed  (15  vols.  8vo,,  1785) ;  Edmund  Mnlone's 
it  was  put  in  type  from  the  surreptitious  and  edition,  a  most  important  one  (10  vols.  8vo., 
imperfect  quartos  which  it  was  intended  to  1790) ;  Isaac  Reed's,  an  enlargement  of  that 
supersede,  and  the  errors  of  which  it  not  iii-  of  1786,  with  the  notes  and  readings  of  vari- 
fi-equently  perpetuates;  but  it  corrects  vastly  ous  commentators,  commonly  called  the  first 
more  than  it  makes  and  repeats,  and  it  supplies  ■va/riorum,  (21  vols.,  London,  1813);  Malone's 
serious  deficiencies,  although  it  leaves  some  to  3d  edition,  completed  and  superintended  after 
be  supplied.  Plainly,  too,  most  of  the  quarto  hisdeathbyJameaBoswelljr.(3i  vois.,London, 
copies  from  which  it  was  printed  had  been  1821),  "the" iitt™»^j»;  SamnelWellerSinger'a 
used  as  stage  copies  by  Shakespeare's  company,  (10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  Ohiswick,  1826),  an  edition 
and  thus  received  many  corrections  which  were  marked  by  all  the  traits  of  the  critical  school  of 
at  least  gwm  authoritative.  Of  the  test  of  20  the  last  centnry,  but  very  popular  from  its  bean- 
of  the  plays  it  is  the  only  source.  In.  1633  a  ty  of  typography,  and  its  judicious  selections 
2d  edition  of  the  collected  plays  appeared.  It  from  the  notes  of  provions  editors.  Much  had 
corrected  the  text  of  its  predecessor  in  a  few  thus  far  been  done  to  correct  and  illustrate  the 
passages,  corrupted  it  in  many,  and  modernized  text  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  had  suffered  almost 
It  in  some.  It  is  of  no  authority.  A  8d  edition  as  much  from  the  presumption,  the  perverse- 
appeared  in  1664  (some  copies  are  dated  166S),  ness,  and  tlie  narrow  precision  of  his  editors 
■which  is  chiefly  noticeable  from  its  containing  and  commentators,  as  it  had  profited  by  their 
"Pericles"  (as  to  which  see  above),  and  6  spu-  laborious  investigation  of  the  literature  and  the 
nous  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare  by  book-  manners  of  his  time.  The  critical  spirit  of  the 
sellersinhialifetime,  but  rejectedby  his  friends  last  century  was  narrow  and  oppressed  with 
and  fellow  actors — "The  London  Prodigal,"  deference  to  classical  models.  The  authorita- 
"  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  "  Sir  John  Oldcas-  tive  position  of  the  first  folio  was  little  regard- 
tie,"  "The  Puritan  Widow,"  "A  Yorkshire  ed;  and  its  readings  were  set  aside  without 
Tragedy,"  and  "Loorine."    A  4th  folio  was  cause  as  well  as  with  cause,  at  the  caprice  of 
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the  editor.  But  the  minds  of  men.  had  come  Excellency,  and  Corruption,  with  some  Eeflec- 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Shako-  tions  on  Shakespeare  and  other  Practitioners 
speare'a  genius.  It  was  found  that  he  was  not  forthe  Stage,"  bjThomaaEyiner(8vo.,  London, 
to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  schools,  1693),  is  noticeable  only  as  being  the  first  book 
bnt  that  he  was  a  law  unto  himself.  During  on  this  sulyect.  But  Dryden  in  his  "  Essay  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  pi-esent  centtiry  there  Dramatic  Poesy"  (1668),  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
was  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  "The Tempest" (1670)  and  "TroilusandCressi- 
of  the  editorial  labor  of  the  last  upon  the  works  da"  (1679),  and  the  defence  of  the  epilogue  to 
of  Shakespeare.  The  result  was  a  new  school  "  The  Oonqnest  of  Granada"  (1673),  and  Lang- 
of  commentators  and  new  editions  of  the  plays,  baine  in  his  "  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
Pirst  in  point  of  time,  and  profoundest  in  defer-  Poets"  (1691),  had  previously  criticized  Shake- 
ence  to  the  first  folio,  waa  the  pictorial  edition  ^care's  plays,  the  former  very  elaborately, 
of  Mr.  Charles  Enight  (8  vols.  8to.,  London,  Of  sobsegnent  critical  works  these  are  worthy 
1839-'41).  This  waa  the  extreme  recoil  of  the  of  particular  remark:  "Shakespeare  Restor- 
pendnluni.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  ed,  or  Specimensof  Blunders  committed  and 
edition  of  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier  (8  vols.  8vo.,  unamended  in  Pope's  Edition  of  this  Poet," 
London,  1841-'4).  MJr.  Collier  worked  in  the  by  Lewis  Theobald  (4to.,  London,  1726) ; 
spirit  of  an  antiquary  rather  than  a  critic,  and  "Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  Tragedy 
made  much  of  readingsderired  Irom  the  rarest  of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Sir  Tpiomas] 
and  most  inaccessible  quarters.  He  opposed  H[anmer'B]  Edition  of  ShakeMieare ;  to  which 
conjectural  emendation  with  a  bigotry  which  is  afflsed  Proposab  for  a  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
rivalled  Mr.  Knight's  Qnixotio  championship  speare  with  a  Specimen,"  by  Samuel  Johnson 
of  the  first  folio,  and  often  set  reason  at  naught  (ISmo.,  London,  1745) ;  "  Critical  Observa- 
in  favor  of  "the  oldest  authority."  A  jndi-  tiona  on  Shakespeare,"  by  John  Upton  (8vo,, 
cions  eclectic  use  was  made  of  the  labors  of  London,  1746  and  1748);  "  The  Canons  of 
itr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Collier  by  Gulian  C.  Ver-  Criticism,"  by  Thomas  Edwards  (London,  1748, 
planck,  LL.D.,  who  prepared  an  edition  (3  and,  with  additions,  3765);  "Notes  and  Vai-i- 
vols,  8vo.,  New  York,  1847),  to  which  he  oua  Readings  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Edward 
contributed  a  large  amount  of  oripnal  matter  CapoJl  (4to.,  London,  1769,  and,  with  im- 
distinguished  for  soundness  of  judgment  and  portant  additions  and  "The  School  of  Shake- 
elegance  of  taste.  An  edition  published  under  speare,"  3  vols.  4to.,  1779-'60);  "A  Eevi- 
the  direction  of  the  Eev,  H.  N.  Hudson  (13  sal  of  Shakespeare's  Test,"  by  Benjamin  Heath 
vols.  16mo,,  Boston,  1851-'6)  is  noticeable  (8vo.,  London,  1766) ;  "  An  Essay  on  the 
chieflyforthetrueappreoiation,  subtlethought,  Learning  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Richard  Ear- 
and  manly  vigorous  style  of  the  essays  intro-  mer,  D.D.  (8vo.,  London,  1767,  and,  greatly 
duetory  to  each  play.  In  1863  Mr.  J.  O.  Haili-  enlarged,  Cambridge,  1767);  "Twenty  of  the 
well  commenced  the  publication  of  a  stupen-  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  being  the  whole  number 
doas  edition,  in  SO  vols,  folio,  which  is  intended  printed  in  Quarto  during  his  Lifetime,  or  be- 
to  present  all  of  interest  that  has  been  discov-  fore  the  Restoration;  collated  where  there 
ered  or  written  for  the  illustration  of  Shaie-  were  difi'erent  copies,  and  published  from  the 
speare  dowa  to  the  present  day.  This  great  nn-  originals,"  by  George  Steevens  (4  vols.  8vo., 
dertaking  has  thus  far  reached  only  the  10th  London,  1766);  "Six  Old  Plays  on  which 
volume.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  not  done  much  for  Shakespeare  founded  'Measure  for  Measure,' 
thecorrectionof  the  text;  and  the  same  is  true  'Comedy  of  Errors,'  'Taming  the  Shrew,' 
of  Mr.  Howard  Staunton's  pictorial  edition,  in  'King  Jolm,'  'King  Henry  IV.,'  'King  Henry 
which  much  of  Mr.  Knight's  matter  has  been  V.,'  and  'King  Lear'"  (3  vols.  12mo.,  London, 
used.  One  of  the  most  judicious  editions  ever  1779);  "Comments  on  the  Last  Edition  of 
published  is  thatoftlieRev.  Alexander  Dyce(6  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  by  John  Monek  Mason 
vols.  8vo.,  London,  1867);  hut  even  Mr.  Dyce  (8 vo.,  Dublin,  1785);  "A  Dissertation  on  the 
has  left  his  page  spotted  with  numerona  cormp-  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VL,"  by  Edmund  Malone 
tions.  The  edition  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  (London,  1792) ;  "  A  Specimen  of  a  Commenta- 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1860)  gives  the  test  ry  on  Shakespeare,  containing;  Ist,  Notes  on 
very  carefully  and  judiciously.  The  last  edi-  'As  You  Like  It;'  2dIy,Aa  Attempt  to  explain 
tion  prepared  from  a  new  recension  and  col-  and  illnstrate  varions  Passages  on  a  new  Prin- 
lation  of  the  teit  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  GrantWhite  eiple  of  Criticism  derived  from  Mr.  Locke's 
(12  vols,  crown  8vo.,  Boston,  J35T-'62),  which  Doctrine  of  the  Aasociation  of  Ideas,"  by  Wal- 
eeeks  to  present  the  reader  with  all  that  is  ne-  ter  Whiter  (8 vo.,  London,  1794);  "An  Apol- 
cessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the  poet,  and  ogy  for  the  Believers  in  the  Shakespeare  Papers 
which  is  distingnished  by  its  numerous  and  which  were  eshibited  in  Norfolk  Street,  Lon- 
auccessful  restorations  of  corrupted  passages. —  don,"  by  George  Chalmers  (8vo.,  London,  1797), 
Of  the  books  written  upon  Shakespeare's  life,  and  "A  Supplemental  Apology  for  the  Believ- 
text,andgenius,formingamassof wnichavery  ers  in  the  Shakespeare  Papers"  (1799;  these 
imperfect  record  of  the  mere  titles  fills  80  8vo.  volumes,  with  "  An  Appendix"  published  in 
pages  in  SOlig's  book,  mentioned  above,  only  a  1800,  in  spiteof  the  speciality  of  their  tities,  are 
few  of  the  most  noteworthy  can  be  indicated  filled  with  general  comment  and  the  results  of 
here.     "A  short  View  of  Tragedy ;  its  original  careful  investigation) ;  "Illustrations  of  Shake- 
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Bpeareandof AQcieiitMannera,"ifeo.,l]jFrancia  noticed.  Mr.  R.  Grant  "WMte,  in  "Shak&- 
Douoe  (3  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1807) ;  "  Charac-  apeare's  Scholar"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1854),  pub- 
tersof Shakespeare'9Playa,"byWilliaainazlitt  lished  historical  and  critical  studies  of  the 
(London,  1817) ;  Vorlesungen  ilber  dramatUche  poet's  test,  charaoters,  and  commentators,  and 
jEtfiwi  MM^iiteraSur,  by  August  WilkelmSohle-  an  eiaminatioii  of  Mr.  Collier's  folio  of  1682, 
gel(3Tol3. 8vo.,  Heidelberg,  ISIT;  translated  by  the  conclusions  of  which  were  sustained  by 
J.  Black,  London,  1818) ;  "  Shakespeare  and  his  discoveries  made  in  England  five  years  after- 
Times,"  by  Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  (2  vols.  4to.,  ward.— In  1852  Mr.  J.  P.  OoUier,  who  had 
London,  1817) ;  "AGlossary,  or  a  Collection  of  previously  brought  forward  many  documents 
Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  AEusions  to  Oua-  of  ancient  date  in  relation  to  Shakespeare  as 
toma.  Proverbs,  &c.,whiciihave  been  thought  to  the  fruits  of  his  researches,  announced  that  lie 
requirellluBtrationintheWorkaofEngliBh Au-  had  became  the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  the 
thora,  particularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Oon-  second  folio  ediUon  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
temporaries,"  by  Archdeacon  Narea  (4to.,  Lon-  (1632),  which  from  the  first  page  to  the  last 
don,  1832;  and  edited  by  J.  0.  Halliwell  and  contained"notesandem6ndationsinahandnot 
Thomas  Wright,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1859),  a  learned  much  later  than  the  time  when  it  went  to 
and  accurate  work;  Skdkeapea/re'a  Vorsekule,  proaa."  He  published  in  1853  a  history  of  his 
edited,  and  accompanied  with  pre&ces,  by  acquaintance  with  thia  volume,  and  detailed  ac- 
Ludwig  Tieck  (3  vola,  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1823  and  counts,  accompanied  with  comment,  of  its  moat 
1829);  "New  Facts  regarding  the  Life  of  Shake-  plausible  marginal  changes  in  the  test:  "Notes 
apeare,"  by  J.  P.  Collier  (8vo.,  Ijondon,  1835) ;  and  Emendations  to  the  Test  of  Shakespeare's 
"  New  Particulars  regaining  the  Works  of  Plaja,  from  early  Mannaoript  Corrections  in  a 
Shakespeare,"  by  the  same  (8vo.,London,1830);  copy  of  the  Folio,  1682,  inttie  Possession  of  J. 
"On  the  Sonneta  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  Payne Oolher,  F.  S.  A."  (8vo.,  London).  The 
the  Persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  sensation  caused  by  this  publication  was  wide- 
elucidatingaeveralpointa  in  the  Poet's  Hiatory,"  spread  and  profound.  The  majority  of  readers 
by  James  Boaden  (8to.,  London,  1887) ;  Ueber  hailed  it  almost  as  a  revelation  from  the  tomb 
Shakespea/re'a  dramatiscAe  Kwi»t  UTid  sein  Ver-  of  Shakespeare  himaelf ;  and  it  seemed  for 
Aitltnm  eu  Calderon  und  Goethe,  by  H.  Ulrici  the  moment  as  if  all  previous  editions  of  hia 
(8vo,,  Halle,  1839;  tranalated,  8 vo.,  London,  works  had  become  waat«  paper,  A  small 
1846);  "Shakesp&ai'e'sLibrary,aOollectioa  of  minority  doubted  and  wondered;  and  a  few 
the  Stories,  Novels,  and  Tales  used  by  Shake-  stoutly  protested.  The  critics  on  the  one  hand 
apeare  aa  the  Foundation  of  his  Playa,"  edited  supported  it  enthusiastically,  and  on  the  other 
by  J.  P.  Ooilierffivo.,  London,  1840-'41);  "Ee-  attacked  it  vigoronaly.  It  was  found  that  the 
marks  on  Mr.  J.  P,  Collier's  and  Mr.  Charles  bulk  of  its  corrections  had  been  anticipate  by 
Knight's  Editions  of  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Eev.  the  conjectural  emendations  of  editors  andver- 
Alesander  Dyce  {8vo.,  London,  1844) ;  Shake-  bal  critics ;  and  of  the  comparatively  small  re- 
speare  et  son  temps,  Siude  Utteraire,  by  Fran-  mainder,  therewcre  very  few  which  oommand- 
cois  Guizot  (8vo.,  Paris,  1852) ;  "  The  English  ed  the  general  assent  of  English  aeholara  and 
of  Shakespeare,"  by  Gfeorge  L.  Oraik  {12mo.,  students  of  Shakespeare.  It  was  shown  first 
London,  1857);  "A  Critical  Esamination  of  the  in  a  paper  in  "Putnam's  Magazine"  (New 
Test  of  Shakespeare,"  by  Wm,  Sidney  Walk-  York)  for  Oct.  1853,  that  the  corrections,  upon 
er  {3  vols.  18mo.,  London,  1800).  The  multitu-  their  own  evidence,  were  made  at  so  late  a, 
dinous  publicationa  of  the  Shakespeare  society  date  as  to  have  no  authority  from  their  anti- 
of  London  contain,  among  much  that  is  either  quitj.  The  folio  having  been  placed  for  a  time 
trivial,  or  mere  antiquarian  rubbish,  many  vol-  in  the  British  museum,  certain  officers  of  that 
umes  of  valuable  and  well  edited  reprints  of  institution,  including  the  eminent  paiteogra- 
Boarce  old  plays,  of  dramatic  history,  and  of  pher.  Sir  Francis  Madden,  superintendent  of  the 
critical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  manuscript  department,  pronounced  its  margi- 
test  of  Shakespeare. — Eminent  among  the  nal  corrections  spurious  imitations  of  ancient 
philosophical  critics  of  Shakespeare  is  Samuel  handwriting,  and  announced  that  they  had  dis- 
Taylor  Coleridge,  who  by  hia  lectures  and  by  covered  partially  erased  guides  i  "  ' 
his  essays  (see  his  "Friend"  and  hia  "Literary  modern  handwriting,  for  the  anti 

Remains")  did  more  perhaps  than  any  other  .words  in  ink,  and  that  in  many  ii 

one  writer  to  bring   about  &   profound  and  modern  pencil  writing  appeared  under  that  _^ 

thoughtful  appreciation  of  the  poet's  works.  ink,whichprofeased  to  be  more  than  200  years 

Mrs.  Jameson's  "Characteristics  of  Women,  old.    TJpoa  this  announcement,  in  July,  1859,  in 

Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical "  (3  vols.  8vo.,  the  London  "  Times,"  a  fleree  discussion  arose, 

London,  1832),  aa  a  minute  and  sympathetic  which  continued  for  two  years  and  more.    It 

analysis    of    Shakespeare's   principal    female  had  for  its  subject  not  only  the  notorious  folio, 

characters,  must  ever  rank  high  in  this  depart-  hut  ali  the  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Collier  had 

ment  of  literature.    The  Eev.  H.  N.  Hudson's  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public  as  oontain- 

"Lectures  on    Shakespeare"  (3  vols.  12mo.,  ing  contemporary  notices  of  Shakespeare  or  hia 

New  York,  1848)  are  remarkable  for  the  same  works,  nearly  all  of  which  were  pronounced  for- 

qnalities  which  appear  in  a  higher  degree  in  geries  by  the  same  high  authorities  which  con- 

tiie  essays  in  hia  edition  of  the  works  above  demned  the  folio.    So  extensive  and  so  impor- 
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taut  fl  literary  fraud  had  never  before  been  de-  SHALE  (Ger.  schalmi,  to  peel,  to  split),  a 
tected.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  centary  a  rocli  eompoaed  of  clayey  sedimenta  coiwolida- 
Bcapegrace  named  William  Ireland  professed  to  ted  in  layers  which  are  fissile  like  the  original 
have  discovered  laiscellaneoaa  papers  and  legal  claj,  but  not  often  divisible  into  Biaooth  sheets 
instruments  under  tbe  hand  and  seal  of  Wil-  like  the  argillaceous  slatea.  Beds  of  shale  are 
Ham  Shakespeare,  which  were  outrageous  for-  cornraon  throughoBt  the  range  of  the  secondary 
geries;  but  thoy  were  palpably  spurious,  and  rocks,  and  constitute  a  large  portion  of  some 
were  quickly  detected,  although  tbey  deceived  of  the  formations.  They  aJtemate  with  the 
many  men  of  erudition  for  a  time.  The  result  sandstones  and  other  strata  of  these  forma- 
of  the  examination  and  discussion  in  Mr.  Ool-  tions,  and  in  the  coal  measures  are  abundant 
Iter's  case  has  been  to  leave  him  with  a  damaged  in  beds  blackened  by  the  carbonaceous  matters 
reputation  both  for  judgment  and  veracity,  his  intermixed  witli  the  clayey  sediments,  Ja  the 
folio  without  ft  semblance  of  authority,  and  his  red  sandstone  groups  tjiey  are  commonly  also 
manuscripts  under  the  gravest  suspicion,  at  the  red  from  the  oxide  of  iron  they  contain,  and  in 
very  least ;  although  his  accusers  have  not  sue-  other  formations  they  are  olive,  and  sometimes 
ceeded  in  making  out  all  their  ease.  The  bulk  green  and  variegated.  In  texture  they  are 
of  the  corrections  in  this  folio  seem  to  have  soft  and  earthy,  and  are  easily  worn  down  into 
been  made  about  167S;  but  there  is  evidence  a  muddy  powder.  By  intermixture  of  carbon- 
which  goes  strongly  toshow  that  Mr.  Collier  is  ate  of  lime  they  become  calcareous,  and  as  the 
responsible  for  someof  thera.  See  "An.  Inquiry  proportion  of  tiia  increases  they  pass  from  oal- 
into  the  Genuineness  of  the  Manuscript  Oor-  careous  shale  to  argillaceous  limestone.  Sand 
rections  in  Mr.  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated  renders  them  arenaceous,  and  with  excess  of  it 
Shakspere  Folio,  1633,  and  of  certain  Shak-  they  become  sandstones.  Carbonaceous  mat- 
sperian  Documents  likewise  pnbiiahed  by  Mr.  ter  renders  them  bituminous,  and  when  tie 
Collier, "  by  N.  E.  S,  A,  Hamilton  (4to.,  London,  proportion  is  large  the  material  becomes  com- 
1860);  Mr,  Collier's  "  Reply"  to  this  volume  bustible  and  is  used  for  some  of  the  purposes 
(London,  1660);  "  A  Complete  View  of  the  of  coal.  Shales  of  this  character  are  valuable 
Shakspere  Controversy,"  &c.,  by  O.  Mansfield  for  the  oil  that  may  be  distilled  from  them, 
Ingleby,  LL.D,,  with  nnmerons  facsimiles  (8vo.,  (See  Ooal,  vol,  v.  p.  8B2,  and  the  account  of 
London,  1861);  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  manufacture  of  coal  oil  in  Pbtboisum.) 
the  whole  subject  in  "The  Shakespeare  Mys-  SHAMANISM  (Sanscrit,  shama),  a  religion 
tery,"  an  article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  akin  to  Buddhism  and  Lamaism,  prevalent  in 
(Boston)  for  Sept.  1861.  The  Germans  have  northern  and  eastern  Asia,  in  Mongolia,  Sibe- 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  this  discnssion;  and  ria,  and  parts  of  China.  It  has  been  called  the 
indeed  Shakespeare  is  appreciated  ee  highly,  old  heaOienism  of  Mongolia,  but  is  probably 
and  for  50  years  has  been  almost  as  assiduous-  of  Indian  origin.  About  295  B.  0.  Megasthe- 
ly  studied  ia  Germany  as  in  Great  Britain  and  nes,  the  ambassador  from  Selenous  I.  of  Syria 
America.  But  there  ia  no  sufficient  ground  for  to  Ohandragupta,  reported  the  philosophers 
the  assertion  sometimes  made  that  the  Germans  of  India  to  be  of  two  classes,  the  Brakmana 
taught  the  English  race  to  understand  its  own  and  the  Samans,  and  ascribed  to  the  most 
great  poet.  Shakespeare's  works  have  been  famous  of  the  latter  ascetic  habits  and  priestly 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  the  civilized  functions  resembling  those  of  the  modem  Sha- 
world,  lint  best  into  German.  The  version  of  mans.  Shamanism  is  a  mixture  of  fetich  and 
Schlegel  and  Tieck,  which  has  been  often  re-  spirit  worship,  in  which  mysterious  powers  are 
printed,  ia  probably  the  mtst  perfect. tranafu-  attributed  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  mountains, 
sion  of  thought  from  one  form  into  another  rivers,  cav^s,  elements,  and  any  tree,  stone, 
that  ever  was  accomplished.  ITo  adequate  animal,  or  other  object  that  exhibits  peculiar 
Erench  translation  has  yet  appeared.  Three  form  or  properties,  and  in  which  good  and  bad 
of  importance  have  been  made;  the  first  by  genii,  domestic  and  guardian  divinities,  and  the 
Le  Tournenr  (1776-'82),  in  which  the  poet's  ghosts  of  ancestors  are  believed  to  influence 
thought  is  often  ludicrously  perverted;  the  natural  phenomena  and  human  life,  health,  and 
next  by  Erancisqne Michel  (1839-40) ;  and  the  fortune.  Numerous  symbols  represent  the  ob- 
third  by  Erancois  Victor  Hugo  (1859-61).  Of  jects  of  worship.  Rude  images  of  ancestors 
these,  the  second  is  the  mostfaithfulaadschol-  are  made  of  wood,  metal,  felt,  or  linen,  and 
arly. — Shakespeare's  name  is  found  in  the  preserved,  attached  to  the  tents,  and  saoriflced 
manuscripts  of  his  period  spelled  with  all  va-  to  as  the  especial  protectors  of  households  and 
rieties  of  letters  and  arrangement  of  letters  flocks.  The  priests  are  a  class  of  sorcerers, 
which  express  its  sound  or  a  semblance  of  it;  affecting  apecnliarintimacy  with  spirits,  work- 
but  he  himself,  and  his  friend  Ben  Jonson,  ing  themselves  into  states  of  trance  and  epilep- 
when  they  printed  the  name,  spelled  it  Shake-  sy,  pretending  to  powers  of  conjuring  and  ei- 
Bpeare.  In  this  form,  too,  it  is  found  in  almost  oreising,  of  magic  and  prophecy,  and  exerting 
every  book  of  their  time  in  which  it  appeared,  great  influence  both  as  spiritual  advisers  and 
Therefore,  although  he  sometimes  wrote  it  pliysicians.  Nothing  important  ia  undertaken 
Shakspere,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  without  consulting  them.  There  are  etymologi- 
for  deviating  from  the  orthography  to  which  cal  indications  that  Shamanism  early  came  into 
he  gave  a  sort  of  formal  recognition.  connection  and  conflict  with  Zoroaatrianism, 
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It  was  the  religion  of  the  Mongols  until  the  ed  Mozdok,  and  broke  lio  connection  between 
reign  of  Genghia  Khan,  bnt  his  sucoesgora  fa-  Dcrbend  and  the  north.  The  campaign  of  the 
Yored  Lamaisra,  which  they  receired  from  Thi-  Russian  general  Neidhardt  in  the  following 
bet,  and  which  became  the  recognized  faith  of  year  was  a  series  of  failures ;  Daniel  Bey  and 
the  court  on  the  accesMon  of  Kublai  Khan  other  chieftains  in  the  Russian  army  abandoned 
(about  A.  D.  1260).  There  was,  however,  a,  him ;  and  the  supremacy  of  the  czars  in  the 
speedy  relapse  into  Shamanism,  which  again  Cancasns  was  in  jeopardy.  Shamyl  now,  at 
prevailed  for  two  centuries  among  the  Mongols,  the  height  of  his  power,  completed  the  organi- 
till  in  ISW  they  followed  their  sovereign  Aitan  zation  of  his  government.  Dargo  was  made 
Khakan  back  into  the  Lamaio  fold.  But  Sha-  the  capital.  The  civil  laws  were  founded  chief- 
manism  still  gives  its  own  name  and  some  pe-  ly  on  the  Koran ;  the  criminal  code  affixed  tha 
cnliar  features  to  the  Mongolian  I^amaiam.  severest  penalties  to  cowardice  in  battle,  and 
SHAMYL  (Samuei,),  a  prophet  and  sultan  a  military  order  of  merit  was  founded.  The 
of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  bom  at  finances  were  provided  for  by  a  regular  system 
AulHimry,innorthem  I>agheatan,about  1797.  of  taxation,  and  communication  between  the 
It  is  related  that  from  childhood  he  was  proud  provinces  by  messengers  on  horseback  was  es- 
and  ambitious,  and  excelled  alike  in  mental  tablished.  Five  years  from  Bhamyl's  supposed 
capacity  and  athletic  sports.  He  received  the  destruction  at  Akulgo  hia  authority  extended 
instructions  of  the  mollah  Jemal-Eddin,  whose  over  a  popuhifion  scarcely  less  than  1,000,000. 
daughter  became  his  favorite  wife,  and  mani-  In  1845  the  czar  renewed  the  war  with  greater 
fested  a  decided  preference  for  the  doctrines  energy.  Prince  Woronzoff,  marching  to  be- 
which  were  soon  developed  into  Muridism.  siege  Dargo,  reached  the  town  only  to  find  it 
This  system  of  fervid  mysticism,  founded  on  abandoned,  and  having  destroyed  it  effected  a 
Soofeeism,  was  preached  in  1833  by  the  prophet  disastrous  retreat,  harassed  by  the  Murids, 
Kasl-Mollah,  and  quickly  united  the  native  Meantime  Argutinsky  espelled  the  troops  of 
tribes,  who  had  long  been  at  feud,  in  common  Daniel  Bey  from  southern  Daghestan;  and 
hatred  against  the  northern  intidels.  Kasi-  though  the  results  of  this  campc^u  did  not 
Mollah  and  most  of  his  adherents  were  slain  correspond  to  the  magnitude  of  the  Bussian 
by  the  Russians  at  Himry,  Oct,  30,  1832 ;  and  equipments,  it  marks  the  turning-point  in  the 
Shamyl,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  fortunes  of  Shamyl.  With  30,000  cavalry  he 
rebellion,  waa  wounded,  and  escaped  alone  subdued,  but  not  permanently,  the  r^on  of 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  to  the  camp  the  upper  Terek  in  1846;  and  from  this  time 
of  Hamsad  Bey,  the  new  leader  of  the  Murids.  he  had  no  success  in  extending  his  sway  over 
On  the  death  of  Hamsad  Bey  in  1834,  Shamyl  new  tribes.  The  Enssians  secured  the  points 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him  aa  head  of  the  sect,  which  they  had  already  occupied,  and,  instead 
being  preferred  for  his  genius  and  devotion  to  of  sending  lai^  army  corps  into  the  moun- 
rivals  of  higher  birth  and  rank.  A  schism  at  tains,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  submission 
first  weakened  his  authority ;  an  espeditiou  to  by  burning  the  forests,  destroying  the  crops, 
Avares  feiied ;  but,  having  organized  the  con-  and  carrying  off  the  herds;  and  from  1853, 
flieting  tribes  into  a  sort  of  theocracy,  he  in-  when  Bariatinsky  took  command  of  their 
flioted  upon  Gen.  Ivelitoh  in  1887  the  severest  east  wing,  their  successes  were  more  decisive, 
defeat  yet  sustdned  by  the  Russians  in  the  Shamyl,  losing  to  some  extent  the  confldeace 
Caucasus,  and  forced  G«n.  Hafl  into  a  retreat  of  the  mouutaineers,  waa  obliged  to  confine 
more  disastrous  than  a  lost  battle.  The  Ens-  himself  to  defensive  operations.  During  the  " 
sians  thus  learned  to  appreciate  his  energy  and  Crimean  war,  when  a  large  part  of  the  Russian 
resources ;  the  czar  Nicholas  visitefl  the  Can-  army  was  recalled  from  the  Oauoasus,  the  Eu- 
CMus;  and  the  mountaineers  were  enclosed  ropeau  generals  expected  that  he  would  make 
upon  every  side.  Shamyl  hastened  from  point  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy ; 
to  point,  harassing  the  Russian  columns,  until  and  he  has  been  severely  reproached  for  bav- 
in 1839  he  was  besieged  by  Gen.  Grabbe  in  tha  ing  neglected  the  opportunity.  Bnt  both  the 
fortified  post  of  Akulgo,  on  the  inmost  moun-  zeal  and  number  of  his  adherents  had  dimin- 
tain  range  of  Daghestan.  On  the  third  at-  ished,  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and  his 
tempt  the  fortress  was  carried  by  storm ;  it  attempts  to  unite  the  bordering  tribes  under 
was  destroyed,  and  its  defenders  captured  or  his  banner  were  thwarted  by  religious  indiffer- 
slain ;  and  as  Shamyl  was  not  to  be  found,  and  ence  and  political  dissensions.  Yet  his  general 
the  Russians  held  aU  the  communications  of  Wrangel  held  positions  on  the  Sooiya  and  the 
the  place,  they  supposed  that  he  had  been  Soolak,  and  he  himself  by  a  sudden  and  daring 
buried  beneath  the  ruins.  Even  the  Murids  incursion  into  Kakheti  alarmed  the  Russian 
believed  him  lost,  till  he  suddenly  appeared  garrisons  as  far  as  Tifiis,  and  aided  in  prevent- 
again  among  them,  preaching  with  renew-  ing  the  Russians,  after  their  victory  at  Kureck- 
ed  zeal  the  holy  war.  This  second  escape  Dere,  from  advancing  on  Kars.  In  this  espe- 
strengthened  their  faith  in  his  divine  mission,  dition  two  Georgian  princesses  fell  into  his 
and  the  whole  country  from  the  Soonja  to  the  hands.  He  proposed  to  exchange  them  for  his 
Koisoo  rallied  with  enthusiasm  to  his  standai'd.  eldest  son  Jemal-Eddin,  who  had  been  taken 
In  1843  he  descended  from  the  mountains  with  prisoner  at  the  first  capture  of  Akulgo,  had 
resistless  power,  conquered  all  Avares,  besieg-  been  educated  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  be- 
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come  an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard.  After  iim  as  tall,  broad-shoTildered,  haggard,  ■with 
long  negotiations  the  exchange  was  effected,  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  long  dark  red  beard ;  he 
The  Russians  also  paid  him  a  ransom  of  40,000  walks  slowly  and  with  dignity ;  his  farrowed 
ruhles.  for  which  he  perhaps  consented  to  an  lineaments  reveal  his  intellectual  power,  and 
armistice.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  Ens-  hia  paleness  and  an  air  of  debility  bespeak  the 
eians  returned  with  renewed  energy  to  the  sorrows  hidden  under  an  impresBive  repose, 
subjection  of  the  Oancaaus.  The  chief  com-  His  most  striking  characteristic  from  earliest 
mand  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Bariatinsky,  but  childhood  has  been  religious  earnestness.  As 
the  operations  were  executed  by  Gen.  Eydo-  a  boy  he  paesed  whole  days  in  solitary  medita- 
kimoff,  experienced  in  mountain  warfare,  who  tion,  prayer,  and  reading  the  Koran.  Eeliev- 
in  1867  opened  a  path  over  the  range  of  Katch-  ing  himself  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
alyki,  captured  the  fortified  pass  of  Goitimir,  and  possessing  a  mastery  of  fervid  eloqaence, 
and  obtained  positions  which  rendered  the  sub-  it  seemed  for  years  donhtfnl  whether  he  would 
mission  of  the  province  of  Salatau  inevitable,  become  a  dervish  or  a  soldier.  The  faith  of 
Shamyl  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  about  the  Muridism,  of  which  he  was  the  prophet,  is  Soo- 
same  time  his  eldest  son  died  of  melancholy,  feeism  rendered  more  intense  and  effective  by 
unable  to  resnme  his  father's  purposes  and  hab-  the  earnest  profession  of  the  Koran, 
its  after  his  long  experience  of  civilization,  and  SHANGHAI,  or  Shanohae,  &  city  and  sea- 
his  second  son  was  wounded  m  battle.  Still  port  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-su,  sit- 
more  nnfortunate  for  him  was  the  campaign  of  nated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  "Woosung  river, 

1858.  Evdokimoff  surprised  the  pass  of  Ar-  about  li  m.  from  its  moitth  in  the  estuary  of 
gun,  and  destroyed  about  100  Tillages,  whose  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  in  lat.  31°  10'  H.,  long.  121° 
inhabitants  fled,  or  submitted  to  him  and  were  30'  E.,  about  170  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  Naiiking ; 
transplanted  to  districts  commfflided  by  Eus-  pop,  estimated  at  150,000.  It  stands  in  a  fer- 
sian  forts.  By  a  bold  countermarch  Shamyl  tUe  plain,  and  oonsista  of  a  walled  town  and 
fell,  Ang.  11,  upon  the  division  of  Mishtchen-  several  suburbs,  the  most  important  of  which 
ko;  but  after  a  hard  contest  his  forces  were  put  is  thatoccupied  by  the  foreign  merchants.  The 
to  fiight,  and  a  large  part  of  his  arms  and  sup-  wall  is  high  and  thick  and  nearly  5  m.  in  cir- 
plies  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  Meantime  cuit;  but  there  is  considerable  vacant  space 
Evdokimoff  pursued  his  advantages,  and  ap-  within  this  area,  and  toward  its  centre  tnere 
preached  Weden,  which  for  14  years  had  been  are  many  gardens.  The  city  is  entered  by  6 
the  centre  of  the  prophet's  power,  and  which  gates,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy, 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  his  son  The  houses  are  principally  built  of  brick,  and 
Kasi-Mahom  with  7,000  men.  The  siege  had  have  generally  a  mean  appearance.  There  are 
continued  for  7  weeks,  when,  on  April  13,  tea  gardens  which  occupy  a  lai'ge  square  neatly 

1859,  it  was  decided  to  bombani  and  storm  it.  laid  out  and  planted  wiih  trees.  The  suburb 
Shamyl  himself  arrived  with  a  small  body  of  occupied  by  the  foreign  merchants  contains 
cavalry,  only  in  time  to  see  that  breaches  had  many  handsome  gardens,  the  mansions  of  Eu- 
been  roade  and  that  further  resistance  was  ropean  and  American  merchants,  and  a  neat 
hopeless,  and  fled  with  his  surviving  foUowers  church.  The  climate  is  sometimes  unhealthy 
into  the  ravines  of  the  mountains.  The  au-  at  the  season  when  the  S,  W.  monsoon  changes, 
thority  which  he  bad  wielded  for  a  quarter  of  From  June  to  October  heavy  rain  falls,  and 
a  century  was  now  lost.  The  tribes  generally  occasionally  floods  the  sm-ronnding  country, 
deserted  him,  and  the  chiefs  submitted  to  Eus-  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  difi'erent 
sia.  Even  Daniel  Bey  surrendered  himself  un-  kinds  of  silk  and  embroidered  goods,  cotton, 
conditionally,  and  received  pardon,  since  ho  paper,  ivory,  and  glass.  The  river  is  deep  and 
transferred  Irib,  the  most  important  fortress  about  800  yards  wide,  and  is  bordered  by  ware- 
after  Weden.  The  only  seat  of  rebellion  that  houses  and  quays.— Shanghai  is  connected  by 
remained  was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Ghnnib,  rivers  and  canals  with  about  ^  of  the  Chinese 
in  which  Shamyl  had  taken  refuge  with  400  empire,  and  the  internal  trade  is  very  eonsid- 
foUowers.  This  fortress  was  on  a  plateau,  de-  erable.  Between  5,000  and  6,000  vesisels  are 
fended  on  one  side  by  massive  walls  with  6  employed  in  it,  and  upward  of  7,000  sea-going 
cannon,  and  on  all  others  by  its  steep  craggy  craft,  exclusive  of  boats  and  fishing  vessels,  are 
sides.  But  these  sides  were  scaled  by  8  Eus-  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  In  1858,  754 
Bian  columns,  favored  by  a  thick  mist  (Sept.  6),  foreign  vessels  entered  the  port,  of  an  aggregate 
and  after  a  desperate  contest  the  prophet  re-  of  243,624  tons;  of  these,  290,  of  120,205  tons, 
cognized  the  decree  of  fate,  and  yielded  to  the  were  British,  and  AT,  of  56,280  tons,  were  un- 
conqueror.  His  wives  and  treasure  were  der  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  exports 
spared  to  him,  and  he  was  taken  to  St.  Peters-  consist  principally  of  tea,  silk,  camphor,  and 
burg,  where  Alexander  II.  did  honor  to  himself  porcelwn,  and  in  1858  amounted  to  $45,823,- 
by  hia  treatment  of  the  captive.  He  remained  168,  beside  $14,243,978  of  treasure.  Of  the 
a  few  days  in  the  capital  and  in  Moscow,  and  tea' exported,  the  United  States  took  21,122,- 
thenproceeded  to  Kalooga,  where  he  has  since  644  lbs..  Great  Britain  20,371,657,  and  other 
resided.  He  made  the  happiest  impression  by  countries  4,071,401  ;  total,  45,465,702  lbs. 
the  tact  and  spirit  which  he  displayed  in  con-  During  the  same  year  72,739  bales  of  silk  were 
versation,     A  Bussian  eye-witnesa  describes  exported,  64,375  of  which  were  raw  and  6,484 
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and  Europe  indirectlj,  1,633  for  the  United  8HANNY,  the  name  of  tlie  marine  spiny- 
States,  and  1,870  for  other  places.  The  im-  rajed  fishes  of  the  blenny  tamiJy,  and  tlie  ge- 
ports  consist  of  grain,  flour,  furs,  cotton,  coals,  nus  phoUa  (Flcm.).  They  differ  from  the 
differentkind8ofniaiiufactnredgoods,silver,and  blenniea  proper  ia  having  the  head  without 
opium.  In.  1858  the  total  value  of  the  imports  crests  or  tentacles ;  the  body  is  elongated  and 
was  estimated  at  $59,388,480,  viz. :  goods  and  compressed,  with  large  pectorals,  rounded  cau- 
merohandise,  $39,470,000 ;  specie  and  bullion,  dal,  ventrals  under  die  throat  and  of  3  rays, 
$6,130,000;  opium,  $23,733,480.  Among  the  and  a  single  interrupted  dorsal  all  along  the 
imports  were  414,505  pieces  of  American  gray  back,  simple  and  flesible;  the  skin  is  naked; 
twills,  and  88,400  pieces  of  sheetings. — Shang-  mouth  small,  with  large  lips  and  semicircular 
hai  was  taken  by  the  British  in  Jane,  1342,  but  opening ;  teeth  in  single  series,  nnmerons,  small, 
was  giyen  np  the  following  year  after  the  rati-  and  pointed ;  there  is  no  air  bladder ;  the  stom- 
fieation  of  their  treaty  wiUi  the  Chinese,  when  aoh  is  thin,  without  ciBcal  dilatation,  and  the 
it  became  one  of  the  5  ports  opened  to  foreign  intestine  simple  without  panoreatic  cteca;  ap- 
eommerce.  The  trade  has  since  then  been  ertnre  of  oviduct  between  anus  and  urinary 
greatly  extended,  and  the  importance  of  the  canal,  and  a  tuft  of  papillae  around  the  seminal 
place  much  increased.  In  Sept.  1853,  it  waa  opening.  The  European  ahanny  (P.  Imnis, 
captured  by  the  rebels,  but  was  shortly  after-  Flem.)  is  rarely  more  than  5  inches  long;  the 
ward  evacuated,  and  has  aince  been  several  oolovs  vary  much,  some  being  mottled  with 
times  threatened  by  them.  reddish  brown,  black,  and  white,  and  others 
SHANNOH",  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Missouri,  inter-  uniformly  dusky;  the  head  over  the  eyes  ia 
sected  by  Current  river ;  area,  about  800  sq.m.;  rounded,  from  these  the  profile  being  nearly 

fop.  in  1860,  3,284,  of  whom  13  were  slaves,  vertical,  and  between  them  a  deep  groove ; 
he  surface  is  uneven,  and  partly  occupied  by  the  irides  are  scarlet,  and  the  cheeks  tumid ; 
pine  forests.  Mines  of  copper  and  iron  are  the  eyes  have  movements  independent  of  each 
worked.  The  productions  in  1850  were  2,248  other.  They  are  abundant  on  the  rocky  coasta 
bushels  of  wheat,  46,639  of  oats,  56,713  of  In-  of  England  and  France,  keeping  on  the  bottom, 
dian  com,  and  3,987  lbs.  of  wool.  Capital,  and  hiding  under  stones  at  low  tide  to  guard 
Eminence.  agdnst  voracious  fishes  and  long-billed  birds; 
SHANNOS^,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland,  the  food  consists  of  small  mollu^s  and  cruata- 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cuilcagh  in  the  N.  eeans,  which  they  detach  from  the  rocks  by 
"W,  part  of  the  county  Cavan,  flows  8.  W.  for  a  the  sharp  teeth ;  they  spawn  in  summer ;  they 
few  miles  to  Lough  Allen,  thence  by  a  circui-  are  of  small  size,  swim  in  shoals,  and  are  of  no 
tons  but  generally  S.  course  through  Longh  value  as  food  to  man.  The  larger  specimens 
Eee  to  Lough  Derg,  and  thence  8.  8.  W,  to  have  the  habit  of  creeping  out  of  water,  by 
Limerick,  below  which  the  river,  here  called  means  of  the  ventrals,  as  the  tide  recedes,  hid- 
the  Lower  Shannon,  flows  W.  8.  W.  through  a  ing  in  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  there  remaining 
broad  estuary  to  the  Atlantic,  Its  total  length  until  the  tide  again  rises ;  they  occupy  these 
is  about  230  m.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  be-  holes  singly,  witti  the  head  outward,  retiring 
tween  the  counties  Leitrim,  Longford,  West-  backward  at  the  approach  of  danger;  they 
meath.  King's,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry  have  been  known  to  live  80  hours  in  a  dry 
on  the  E.  and  8.  E,,  and  Roscommon,  Galway,  box,  and  are  very  soon  killed  by  fresh  water, 
and  Clare  on  the  "W.  and  8,  W.  Beside  the  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  physiological  in- 
large  lakes  or  expansions  named,  it  passes  terest  to  ascertain  how  this  fish  is  enabled  to 
through  several  smaller  ones,  and  portions  of  live  so  long  a  time  out  of  water ;  it  has  no  air 
ib  course  are  very  picturesque.  Its  largest  bladder  or  rudimentary  lung  for  the-  aeration 
affluent  is  the  Suck,  which  enters  it  from  the  of  the  blood ;  it  is  not  stated  to  have  any  spe- 
"W.  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg ;  others  are  cial  arrangement  of  the  gills  or  accessory  sac 
the  Boyle,  Fergus,  Inny,  Brosna,  Mulkerna,  and  for  retaining  water ;  the  gill  openings  are  very 
Maig.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks  beside  large,  just  the  opposite  from  the  ease  in  the 
Limerick  are  Leitrim,  Carrick,  Athlone,  and  eels  and  other  &hes  which  live  long  out  of 
Killaloe.  The  tides  in  the  estuary  of  the  water,  and  would  permit  the  ^lls  to  become 
Shannon  vary  between  14  and  18  feet,  and  ves-  very  soon  dry  and  improper  to  circulate  the 
sels  of  400  tons  can  ascend  as  fer  as  Limerick ;  blood ;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  this  fish 
the  navigation  has  been  improved  throughout  would  perish  out  of  water  as  soon  as  the  macfc- 
the  entire  length  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000,  erel,  herring,  and  others  with  large  gill  open- 
and  it  commuavcates  by  canals,  &c.,  with  Dub-  ings.  Flourens  maintains  that  the  death  from 
lin  and  the  rivers  Barrow  and  Suir  and  various  asphyxia  in  these  cases  is  not  so  much  from  the 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  total  descent  of  drying  of  the  gills,  as  from  the  gills  subsiding 
the  river  between  its  source  and  the  sea  is  845  into  s  compact  mass  and  presenting  too  emaU 
feet,  but  tlie  greater  part  of  this  fall  is  before  a  surface  for  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  con- 
it  enters  Lough  Allen,  only  11  m.  from  its  tained  blood;  whether  this  fish  has  any  special 
source.  In  the  narrow  parts  of  the  estuary  the  mechanism  for  separating  the  leaflets  of  the 
tide  runs  with  great  force,  and  at  the  springs  gills  is  not  ascertuned.    It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  the  body  is  soft  aifd  scaleless ;  cuta-  names  of  dog  and  hound,  with  Tarions  oaniDe 
neoua  respiration  is  -vtrj  important  in  batra-  epithets,  from  their  habit  of  following  their 
chians,  and  perhaps  the  necessary  oxygenation  prey  in  packs.  Sharks  are  higher  than  ordi- 
of  the  blood  is  effected  through  tie  skin,  as  in  nary  fishes  in  the  phenomena  of  reprodnetion ; 
the  aynbranehus  of  Snrinam,  when  the  gills  are  there  is  with  them  true  sexual  union,  and  they 
not  in  action,  under  the  control  of  the  par  va-  are  oTOviviparous,  that  is,  the  eggs  are  hatched 
gum  nerre ;  perhaps  also  air  may  be  swallowed,  in  the  oviducts,  though  they  are  often  expelled 
and  intestinal  respiraijon  sumly  the  necessary  before  the  embryo  has  quitted  them ;  the  egg 
oxygen,  as  in  cohitis.  The  gill  openings,  how-  presents  in  its  early  development  many  pecn- 
ever,  though  large,  may  be  accurately  shut,  and  liarities  of  those  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  In 
the  bulging  cheeks  may  thus  retain  snfBcient  some  the  egga  are  received  into  the  villous 
water  to  prevent  the  desiccation  of  the  gills,  as-  oviduct,  in  which  as  in  a  uterus  the  young  are 
siated  probably  by  the  skin  as  a  respiratory  or-  developed ;  under  these  circumstances  ova  ai'e 
gau. — The  radiated  shanny  (P.  subb^furcatus,  observed  in  different  stages  of  development, 
Storer),  found  rarely  on  the  coasts  of  Massachu  and  frequently  one  in  each  oviduct.  In  others 
setts  and  New  York,  is  about  6  inches  long  of  the  egg  is  received  in  a  homy,  eemi-trans- 
a  reddish  brown  color  above  and  yellowish  parent,  oblong  case,  with  long  convoluted  ten- 
white  below,  with  8  dark-colored  bands  pass  drds  at  each  comer,  deposited  near  the  shore 
ing  backward  from  the  eyes ;  the  lateral  Ime  is  m  the  wmter  months,  and  prevented  from 
BubbifnrcatBd,  and  there  are  filaments  on  the  being  too  rudely  treated  by  the  waves  by  the 
nostrils.  The  Carolina  shanny  (P.  Garohnun,  tendnlsmooiingittoaseaweedor otiierbody; 
Cht.),  from  the  coast  of  the  southern  states  la  the  casn  has  an  elongated  fissure  at  each  end 
about  4  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  color  with  4  fcr  the  entrance  and  exit  of  water,  and  the 
orSirregularcloudedspotsalong  the  back,  and  3  oung  shark  escapes  at  the  end  where  the  head 
brown  spots  on  the  fins.  v,  sitmted ,  the  yonng  animal  swims  about  for 
SHARK,  an  extensive  family  of  marine  car  a  time  deriving  its  nourishment  from  the  at- 
tilaginoas  fishes,  with  the  rays  or  skates  and  tached  yolk  bag,  which,  when  it  is  able  to 
the  chimtera  or  sea  cat  forming  the  order  of  take  food  by  the  month,  is  absorbed  as  in  birds 
plagiostomes  or  selachians,  elevated  under  the  and  mammals.  The  egg  cases  are  often  cast 
latter  name  to  a  class  by  Agassiz,  The  si  1  arks  ashore  by  the  waves,  and  are  commonly  known 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  rays  by  their  as  sailors'  purses.  About  100  species  of  sharks 
elongated  fusiform  body,  branchial  apertures  are  known,  mostly  in  northern  waters  and  the 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  pectoral  fins  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  some  are  almost  cosmop- 
usual  form  and  situation,  and  large,  fleshy,  and  olite,  while  others  have  a  limited  geographical 
powerful  tail,  which  is  the  principal  organ  of  distribution;  thefkmilycontains  the  largest  of 
locomotion;  the  nose  is  pointed  and  projects  the  fishes,  the  great  basking  shark  attaining^  a 
beyond  the  mouth,  which  is  large  and  armed  length  of  more  than  80  feet.— In  the  family 
with  formidable  catting  teeth  in  several  vows;  scylliidm,  generally  called  dog  fishes  to  dis- 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  often  presents  a  tingnish  them  from  the  sharks  proper,  spout 
pair  of  respiratory  spiracles;  the  eyelids  are  holes  are  present;  the  snout  is  short  and 
distinct,  with  a  free  mai^in,  and  many  have  a  hlnnt;  the  giil  openings  are  5,  the  last  one 
nictitating  membrane ;  the  cartilaginous  scapn-  over  the  base  of  the  pectoral ;  2  dorsals,  far 
lar  arch  is  not  attached  to  the  spinal  column,  back  and  behind  the  ventrals;  an  anal  present; 
which  contains  more  ossific  matter  than  the  candal  long,  truncated  at  the  end,  with  a,  notch 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  bodies  being  on  the  under  side ;  no  caudal  pit ;  a  furrow  at 
frequently  largely  perforated  by  sailors  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth;  teeth  with  a  pointed  . 
used  as  rings  to  confine  their  cravats ;  the  gills  median  cusp,  and  4  or  5  small  points  on  each 
have theirmarginsattached, the  waterescaping  side;  the  parts  about  the  mouth  and  nose  in 
by  5  branchial  openings  (sometimes  more) ;  the  some  genera  are  divided  into  flaps  and  barbels, 
skin  is  rough  with,  osseous  tubercles,  and  is  evidently  organs  of  touch,  necessary  in  their 
sometimes  used  for  smoothing  wood ;  the  liv-  rapid  passage  along  the  bottom.  They  are  ovi- 
er  is  valuable  for  its  oil,  and  the  flesh  is  fre-  parous,  and  the  e^s  resemble  those  of  a  skate, 
quently  eaten  by  fishermen  and  swlora;  the  In  the  genus  seyUium  (Mull,  and  Henle)  the 
aortic  bulb  has  several  series  of  valves,  and  the  spout  holes  are  close  behind  the  eyes,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  intestineiscounterbaiancedby  nostrils  near  the  mouth  and  valved;  dermal 
the  extended  spiral  valve.  They  are  ewentially  scales  tricuspid.  Most  of  the  species  are  found 
carnivorous  animals,  and,  as  in  the  birds  of  around  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa;  they  are 
prey,  the  females  are  larger  and  fiercer  than  among  the  smallest  of  the  sharks,  and  live 
the  males;  they  swim  with  great  ease  and  near  the  ground.  There  are  2  species  on  the 
rapidity,  playing  around  the  fastest  ships  and  English  coast,  the  S.  eatuhi»  (Ouv.)  and  S. 
steamers;  they  are  extremely  voracious,  de-  camcula  (Ouv.).  The  former  is  2  or  3  feet 
Touring  either  living  or  dead  animal  matters,  long,  brownish  gray  above,  with  a  few  large 
but,  from  the  situation  of  the  mouth  on  the  blackish  and  white  spots,  and  whitish  below; 
under  side  of  the  head,  are  obliged  to  turn  on  the  food  consists  of  fish,  mollusks,  and  crus- 
t!ie  side  or  back  in  order  to  seize  a  large  object,  taceans;  the  female  deposits  about  20  eggs, 
Many  of  the  smaller  species  liave  received  the  according  to  Ouvier.     The  latter,  the  small 
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spotted  dog  fish,  about  2  feet  long,  is  of  a  more  many  stories  have  been  circulated,  and  it  is 

reddish  tiat,  with  more  numerous  and  smaller  certaia  that  human  remains  have  been  found 

spots;  it  is  widely  distributed,  following  ships  in  its  stomach;  it  is  gluttonous,  savage,  and 

and  seizing  whatever  fells  or  is  thrown  over-  bold,  and  is  truly  the  tiger  of  the  ocean ;  its 

board;  it  eats  chiefly  flah,  but  has  been  known  ordinary   food   consists    of   large    fish,  seals, 

to  attack  fishermen,  and  bathers ;  it  lies  in  am-  cuttle  fishes,  and  even  decaying  animal  matters, 

bush  in  the  mud  or  among  weeds,  darting  It  is  found  in  almost  all  oceans,  though  most 

thence  upon  its  prey.    Both  these  species  are  abundantly  in  tropical  waters,  and  is  a  rapid 

the  pests  of  the  fishing  stations  all  along  the  and  surface  swimmer :  it  ocoaaionaUy  makes 

coast,  especially  among  the  Orkney  islands,  its  appearance  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 

robbing  the  lines  at  every  opportunity,  and  British  coasts.    It  is  the  terror  of  sailors,  who 

not  nnfrequently  caught  themselves;  the  flesh  alwayskillitwhenpossible;  as  it  follows  ships 

is  white,  butdry  and  fibrous,  and,  thongh  eaten  to  feed  upon  the  garbage  thrown  overboarf, 

by  the  fishermen,  is  rarely  brought  to  market ;  and  bites  eagerly  at  any  large  bait  dragging  at 

in  the  Orkneys  they  are  skinned,  split,  and  the  stern,  it  la  not  nnfrequently  caught,  ^e  pre- 

dried ;  the  skin  is  nsed  by  cabinet  makers  as  a  caution  being  taken  to  cut  off  the  tail  as  Boon  as 

fine  rasp,  and  the  liver  is  valuable  for  its  oiL  it  is  brought  on  boai-d  in  order  to  prevent  in- 

Among  tie  other  genera  and  species  of  N.  E.  jary  from  this  powerful  organ.    Saflors  have  a 

Asia  are  many  whose  fins  are  esteemed  a  deli-  superstition  that  it  keeps  oompanj[  with  vessels 

caoy  for  soups  by  the  Chinese ;   the  English  having  siofc  persons  on  board,  being  supposed 

species  are  doubtless  as  good  for  this  purpose,  to  ascertain  this  by  the  acute  sense  of  smell, 

and  in  some  localities  the  fins  might  be  profit-  in  hopes  of  feasting  on  the  body  when  thrown 

ably  collected  for  exportation, — Under  the  name  overboard;  they  also  follow  slare  ships  from 

of  sguali  Onvier  comprehended  all  the  other  Afriea  to  America,  and  obtain  many  of  the 

sharks,  except  the  hammer-head  and  monk  victims  of  this  trafiie;  but  it  is  giving  them 

fish,  of  which  he  made  distinct  genera;  Owen  too  much  credit  both  for  intelligence  andacute- 

givtfs  the  name  of  nyctitantes  to  a  portion  of  ness  of  smell,  to  pretend  that  meir  company  is 

the  tquali,  chiefly  ewcharidie  and  galeidtg  (de-  in  any  way  due  to  the  expectation  of  a  meal 

scribed  below),  the  presence  of  a  nictitating  ofhuman  flesh.    Their  sense  of  hearing  is  very 

membrane  to  the  eye  being  accompanied  with  fine,  if  we  can  judge  fWim  the  large  size  of  the 

a  greater  induration  of  the  skeleton.    In.  the  semicircular  canals  and  vestibule  of  the  ears, 

family  caraharida  there  are  2  dorsals  and  an  The  yoong  are  bom  alive  at  difierent  periods, 

anal,  the  1st  dorsal  over  the  space  between  until  20  or  30  are  produced;  they  are  7  or  8 

the  pectorals  and  ventrals ;  there  are  no  spout  inches  long  at  birth.     This  species  meets  with 

holes,  and  Uie  last  2  gill  openings  are  over  the  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  sperm  whale,  and  is 

pectorals;  nostrils  generally  small,  pupil  per-  often  destroyed  by  it  after  a  long  and  bloody 

pendioularly  oval,  and  mouth  boldly  convex;  combat;  like  all  sharks,  it  is  gi'eatly  infested 

the  teetti  are  compressed,  triangular,  with  an  with  tmniee  and  other  intestinal  worms.    The 

entire  or  serrated  edge,  arranged  in  a  linear  blue  shark  (C  glauem,  Ouv.)  is  a  smaller  spe- 

series  like  those  of  a  saw,  in  several  rows,  of  cies,  rarely  more  than  8  feet  long ;  it  is  more 

whidi  the  anterior  only  are  erected  for  use,  slender  and  elegantly  formed,  and  the  most 

the  posterior  lying  flat;   the  tail  has  a  short  beautiM  in  color  of  the  sharks,  being  fine  slate 

tinder  lobe  and  a  notch  near  the  end  of  the  blue  above, andwhite  below ;  the  skin  is  gran- 

npper;  there  is  a  pit  above  and  below  the  base  ulated  and  rough.    It  is  distributed  in  most 

of  the  tMl;  the  intestinal  valve  is  longitudinally  parts  of  tlie  globe,  and  is  very  bold  and  vora- 

and  not  spirally  rolled ;   skin   comparatively  cious ;   its  principal  food  consists  of  herring, 

smooth.  The  genus  cflKAarias  (Mull,  and  Henie)  shad,  and  other  migratory  fishes ;  it  is  a  great 

has  been  divided  into  various  subgenera,  but  all  pest  to  the  British  fishermen,  snapping  off  the 

have  the  nostrils  midway  between  the  mouth  flsh  as  they  are  drawn  to  the  surface  and  biting 

and  end  of  the  flattened  snout,  the  labial  cartila-  off  the  lines;  when  hooked,  if  they  cannot  di- 

ges  very  small,  and  the  yolk  bag  connected  with  vide  the  line,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rolling 

a  kind  of  uterine  placenta  in  the  smooth  or  vil-  themselves  over  and  over  so  as  to  wind  it 

Ions,  oviduct.    The  white  shark  (C  vulgaris,  around  the  body,  sometimes  beyond  the  power 

Cuv.)  attains  a  length  of  80  to  35  feet,  and  a  of  extrication  except  by  the  knife  ;  they  also 

weight  of  more  than  2,000  Jba. ;  the  color  is  make  great  havoc  in  the  pilchard  fishery,  de- 

ashy  brown  above  and  whitish  below;   the  stroying  the  nets  and  devouring  the  flsh.  Like 

head  is  large,  the  gape  enormous,  and  the  body  the  white  shark,  this  species  is  often  attended 

stout ;  the  teeth  form  such  a  perfect  cutting  by  the  pilot  flsh,  which  follows  the  great  sela- 

apparatus,  that  the  body  of  a  man  may  be  ohians,  as  human  parasites  do  men  of  wealth 

cleanly  divided  at  a  single  bite ;  some  of  the  and  power,  for  the  sake  of  the  small  pickings 

jaws  of  this  species  (which  are  not  the  true  left  in  their  trwn,     (See  Pilot  rien.)     There 

jaw  bones,  however)  are  large  enough,  even  are  many  stories  of  the  extreme  afiection  of 

when  shrunk  by  drying,  to  slip  over  the  body  this  species  for  its  young,  which  are  said  to 

of  a  man ;  it  has  been  seen  near  Calcutta  to  take  refuge  when  alarmed  in  the  stomach  of 

swallow  a  bullock's  head  and  horns  entire,  the  parent,  but  it  is  a  modification  of  the  story 

This  is  the  man-eater  shai-k  about  which  so  of  the  lion  lying  down  happily  with  the  lamb, 
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the  latter  being  inside  the  former ;  there  oaa  beagle  shark  (Z.  eormiiica,  Cuv.),  found  on 
ii6  no  doubt  that  small  sharks  are  often  found  the  northern  coaats  of  Europe  especially  in  au- 
in  the  stumachs  of  the  larger,  but  this  is  rather  tumn,  attains  a  length  of  9  feet ;  it  is  uniform 
a  proof  of  cflunibaliam  and  unscrupulous  vo-  grayish  black  above  and  white  below.  They 
raoity  than  of  parental  affection,  and  the  re-  associate  in  small  packs,  from  which  and  the 
turn  of  the  young  sharks  alive  from  the  stomach  porpoise-like  form  of  the  body,  the  common 
of  the  old  is  exceedingly  improbable.  Of  the  naroe  is  derived ;  they  feed  chiefly  on  ilBliea 
American  species  of  tiis  genus  may  be  men-  and  cephalopods ;  they  are  ovo viviparous, 
tioned  the  dusky  shark  (0.  obscurus,  Lesueur),  The  mackerel  shark  (i,  [oxyrhina]  punctata, 
attaining  a  length  of  10  to  13  feet,  dark  brown  Mitch.J  of  North  America  is  greenish  on  the 
above  and  dirty  white  below,  occasionally  found  back,  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  white  below; 
on  Uie  coast  of  the  northern  and  middle  states;  the  teeth  are  narrow,  long  and  nail*!iko,  eal- 
the  smalt  blue  sbai-k  {0.  cmmleus,  Miteh.),  3  to  cuiated  for  holding  rather  than  cutting  prey; 
6  feet  long,  slate  blue  above  and  whitish  be-  the  head  and  sides  are  punctured  by  a  series 
low,  found  in  the  same  waters;  and  Atwood's  of  mucous  pores.  Like  the  English  porbeagle, 
shark  (G  Atwoodi,  Storer),  coming  nearest  the  this  species  from  its  size  and  formidable  teeth 
great  white  shark,  attaining  a  length  of  13  or  is  the  most  dangerous  of  the  common  sharks, 
14  feet  and  a  weight  of  1,500  lbs.  The  color  though  it  is  not  ascertained  that  it  attacks 
of  the  last  named  is  leaden  gray  above  and  man  unless  in  self-defence ;  it  is  common  in 
white  below ;  it  has  been  caaght  off  the  coast  summer  on  the  New  England  coasts,  and  is  a 
of  Massachusetts. — la  the  family  galdda,  topes  great  pest  to  the  mackerel  and  cod  flahers,  bit- 
or  bounds,  the  fins,  nostrils,  gill  openings,  and  ing  on  both  fish  and  line;  it  may  atttdn  the 
mouth  are  as  in  the  earehartdcB;  there  are  very  length  of  10  feet,  bnt  is  nsnally  not  more  than 
small  Bpout  boles ;  the  teeth  are  alike  in  bolli  half  this ;  it  received  its  name  from  its  follow- 
jaws,  with,  cutting  edges  and  a  cusp  pointing  ing  the  ^oals  of  mackerel  on  which  it  feeds ; 
obliqaely  outward ;  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail  is  the  liver  is  valuable  for  oil,  a  single  fish  often 
much  the  longer  and  notched  near  the  end;  yielding  6  or  7  gallons;  though  generally  used 
the  scales  small,  S-ridged,  with  a  median  cusp,  by  cnrriersonly,whenmade  carefully  fromfresh 
In  the  genus  galeus  (Ouv.)  the  pupil  is  round  livers  it  is  as  good  as  whale  oil  to  burn.  The 
above  and  angular  below ;  the  teeth  smooth  on  gray  shark  {pdontaspi^  griseus,  Ag.)  has  the  fore 
tlie  inner  edge,  serrated  on  the  outer,  with  the  teeth  simple,  long,  conical,  with  smooth  edges 
cuap  smooth ;  the  median  teeth  straight,  jag-  and  one  or  more  basal  toothlets ;  toward  tie 
ged  at  the  base  on  each  side ;  no  tail  pits,  and  corners  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  ineiso- 
the  intestinal  valve  spiral.  The  common  tope  rial ;  it  attains  a  length  of  4  to  7  feet,  and  is 
or  penny  dog  ((?,  i>ulgaru,  Ouv.)  attmns  a  light  bluish  gray  above,  lighter  on  the  sides, 
iengtii  of  6  feet ;  the  body  is  fusiform,  of  a  and  white  below ;  it  is  not  nacomraon  in  Long 
slate  gray  above  and  graybh  white  below;  it  Islandsonnd,  and  of  late  years  in  Massachusetts 
is  rapacious,  though  less  so  than  the  blue  shark,  bay.  In  the  genus  telaihe  (Cut.)  the  snout  is 
and  a  pest  to  the  fishermen  in  summer  on  the  short  and  blunt,  and  the  gill  openings  almost 
southern  coasts  of  England ;  when  hooked,  if  meet  imder  the  throat ;  flie  teeth  are  very 
it  cannot  bite  off  the  line,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  small  and  numerous,  conical,  without  serra- 
it ;  the  young,  to  the  number  of  80  or  more,  tions,  curving  backward,  and  without  tooth- 
are  born  in  May  and  June;  the  liver  is  of  some  lets  and  notdtes;  scales  small,  with  radiating 
value  for  its  oil.  The  arctic  tope  (^aieocerdo  curved  points,  SO  that  the  skin  feels  rough ;  the 
arcticus,  Mull,  and  Henle)  is  S  northern  species  eyes  are  very  small.  The  great  basking  shark 
found  about  Norway  and  Iceland ;  the  teeth  {8.  maxima^  Ouv.)  is  the  largest  of  this  class  of 
are  serrated  on  both  edges,  t^ere  is  a  tail  pit  fishes,  attaining  a  length  of  30  or  40  feet,  and 
above  and  below,  and  the  intestinal  valve  is  even  over  50  if  the  shark  stranded  at  Stronsa 
longitudinal.  The  genus  fmittBlus  (Artedi)  of  in  1808,  and  desci-ibed  as  the  sea  serpent,  be- 
this  family  has  been  described  under  Doo-Rsh  ;  longed  to  this  species.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
in  this  the  teeth  are  pavement-like  as  in  the  the  northern  seas,  descending  in  summer  from 
rays. — In  the  family  Imomdas  the  gill  openings  the  neighborhood  of  Greenland  and  Spitzber- 
are  very  large,  all  anterior  to  the  pectorals;  gen  to  the  English  channel  and  the  middle 
tliey  have  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  its  size  and 
spout  holes  are  small,  tail  pits  evident,  caudal  strength,  it  is  the  least  ferocious  of  the  sliarks ; 
broadly  forked  and  nearly  crescentic,  tdl  keeled  it  does  not  appear  to  feed  on  fishes,  but  on  cut- 
on  the  sides,  and  the  intestinal  valve  spiral,  tie  fishes,  crustaceans,  medusae,  and  echini,  and, 
In  the  genus  Iwmna  (Ouv.)  the  snout  is  a  8-sided  according  to  Pennant,  also  on  sea  weeds.  Itis 
pyramid  with  a  short  nasal  flap,  the  spout  holes  sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  fond  of  reposing 
far  behind  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth  wide ;  the  at  the  surface  in  the  sun  with  the  dorsal  raised 
teetliare  triangular,  not  serrated,  with  an  acute  in  the  air,'andhence  called  sun  fish,  sail  fish,  and 
toothlet  at  the  base  on  each  side,  the  surface  basking  ahai'k;  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
resting  on  the  jaw  being  deeply  concave;  easily  approached  and  harpooned;  this  is  often 
there  is  a  vacant  space  above  and  below  in-  done  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  of  the  liver,  which 
stead  of  mesial  teeth;  skin  comparatively  amounts  to  several  barrels  in  a  full-grown  fish ; 
smooth,  and  the  scales  very  smalL    The  por-    it  is  dangerous  to  attack,  as  from  its  speed  and 
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strength  it  ia  apt  to  pnll  a  boat  under  water  or  lias  been  subdivided  by  Eafinesque  into  hexan- 
overtura  it ;  it  has  been  known  to  drag  a  ves-  chvs  and  heptanchua,  according  aa  there  are  6 
sel  of  70  tons  against  a  fr-esh  gale,  and  requires  or  7  gill  openings ;  lie  species  are  small,  about 
often  24  hours  to  fatigue  and  kill  it.  It  is  dark  3  feet  long.  There  are  3  in  Uie  Mediterranean, 
eiate-colored  above,  and  lighter  below.  The  tlie  JT.  (Sep.)  dner&us  (Cuv.),  with  7  brandiial 
S.  elephaa  (Lesneur)  ia  probably  the  aame  spe-  openings ;  and  the  ilT.  {hex.)  griseua  (Cny.),  with 
cies;  it  has  been  taken  in  the  bay  of  Fnndy  40  6  branchial  openings,  ash -colored  above  and 
feetlong;  on  the  New  England  coast  it  is  call-  whitish  below ;  the  last  Bometimes  wanders  aa 
ed  the  bone  shark  by  fishermen. — In  the  family  fer  aa  the  English  coast. — In  the  famOy  spina- 
alopeciidm  the  snout  is  short  and  eonicals  the  ei&F  there  are  spont  holes,  2  doiials,  eadi  fronts 
spont  holes  and  nostrils  very  small,  the  gill  ed  by  a  spine,  no  nictitating  membrane,  and  5 
openings  small,  the  last  one  over  the  pectorals;  gill  openings,  all  before  the  pectorals;  teeth 
mouth  comparatively  small,  the  leeth  not  ser-  small  and  acnfe,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral ;  the 
rated,  triangular,  sharp,  and  alike  in  both  jaws;  principalgenus,«ca)i(A!iM{Bonap.),  hasbeende- 
no  tooth  on  the  mesial  line,  and  a  crescentio  scribed  under  Doo-Fish. — In  the  family  scym- 
fold  of  skin  behind  the  upper  teeth;  the  2d  dor-  nida  the  dorsals  are  without  spines,  and  there 
sal  opposite  the  anal  and  very  small ;  pectorals  is  no  anal  nor  nictitating  membrane ;  the  upper 
large  and  triangular ;  upper  lobe  of  tail  as  long  teeth  ai-e  pointed,  the  lower  broader  and  cnt^ 
as  ihe  body,  with  a  pit  at  the  root ;  scales  Bmall  ting  and  not  denticulated ;  no  tail  pits ;  intes- 
and  8-pronged,  and  intestinal  valve  spiral.  It  tinal  valve  spiral.  In  the  genus  scymniis  (Ouv.) 
contains  the  single  genus  fltmios  (Eaf.),  and  the  the  spout  holes  are  far  behind  the  eyes,  the  gill 
single  species  A.  iiulpes  (Ear.),  the  swingle-tail,  openings  sm^ll,  the  body  short  and  thick,  and 
fos,  or  thresher  shark ;  it  attains  a  length  of  the  lobes  of  the  tail  not  very  unequal.  The 
15  feet,  but  is  generally  much  smaller  than  Greenland  shark  {8.  horealis,  Fleni.)  attains  a 
this;  the  body  is  flisiform,  bluish  lead-*olored  length  of  about  14  feet,  and  is  of  an  ashy  gi-ay 
above,  white  below,  with,  light  blue  blotches  color;  it  inhabits  the  arctic  seas,  sometimea 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  abdomen.  It  attacks  visiting  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and 
its  prey  and  enemies  and  defends,  itself  by  America.  It  is  a  great  enemy  of  the  whalea, 
blows  of  the  tail ;  it  in  this  way  disperses  the  attacking  them  fiercely,  and  with  its  incisorial 
shoals  of  smaller  cetaceans ;  the  food  consists  teeth  scooping  out  at  every  bite  a  piece  as  large 
principally  of  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  sur-  aa  a  man's  head,  the  mouth  being  20  to  24 
iiaee  and  shoal  fish  of  small  size.  It  is  found  in  inches  wide.  According  to  Scoresby,  they  gen- 
the  European  seas  from  the  Mediterranean  to  erally  attend  the  cutting  up  of  whales,  helping 
the  coast  of  England,  and  also  on  the  American  themselves  freely  to  blubber ;  the  men  often 
side  from  the  British  provinces  to  the  middle  fall  into  the  water  among  them,  but  are  not 
states ;  it  has  been  known  to  attack  iishing  attacked ;  they  are  so  tenacious  of  Ufe,  and  so 
boats  in  the  bay  of  Fondy. — In  the  family  ces-  insensible  to  wounds,  that  they  will  return  to 
traciontid/g  the  nostrils  are  sHt  to  within  the  their  prey  after  having  received  lance  stabs 
mouth,  which  is  at  the  fore  end  of  the  snout;  which  would  kill  any  other  shark;  the  mns- 
the  spout  holes  are  rather  behind  the  eyes;  the  cles,  especially  those  of  the  jaws,  retain  their 
^1  openings  small,  the  last  one  above  the  pec-  irritability  for  several  hours  after  death ;  the 
torals ;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dgr-  heart  is  said  to  be  very  small,  and  its  pulsations 
sal ;  tan  short  and  wide,  stroi^iy  notched  be-  only  6  or  8  in  a  minute,  which  would  explain 
low;  teeth  pavement-lite,  in  rounded  oblique  theirtenacityoflife  and  thedifficulty  of  reach- 
scrolls  ;  the  body  short  and  stout,  head  large,  ing  any  vital  oi^an.  They  also  eat  small  fishes 
and  eyes  prominent  The  genus  cmtracion  and  crustaceans.  Th'ey  are  liable  to  the  attacks 
(Ouv.)  fnmishea  the  only  living  representative  of  a  psrasitio  crustacean  (Jerniea  elongata, 
of  a  family  numerous  in  the  secondary  geologi-  Grant),  3  or  8  inches  long,  which  fises  itself 
cal  epoch;  the  C  PMlKpgii  (Gov.)  attains  a  so  often  to  the  cornea  of  the  eyes,  that  it  was 
length  of  2  or  3  feet,  and  is  brownish  above  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  natural  appendage ; 
and  whitish  below;  it  inhabits  the  Pacific  from  this  so  seriously  impairs  vision  aa  sometimes  to 
Australia  to  Japan ;  it  is  called  nurse  in  Aus-  make  them  apparently  blind,  so  as  neither  to 
tralia,  and  cat  or  kitten  shark  in  China;  attempt  escape  nor  avoid  a  threatened  blow, 
the  young  are  often  seen  in  Canton  insect  The  nurse  or  sleeper  shark  (S.  irevipinna,  De 
boxes, — In  the  family  notidanidte  there  is  only  Kay ;  aomrdoaus,  Lesneur)  attains  a  length  of 
one  dorsal  and  no  nictitating  membrane ;  the  8  feet ;  the  color  is  leaden  gray,  darkest  on  the 
upper  comer  fold  of  the  mouth  very  large,  the  back,  with  a  black  lateral  line ;  the  fins  are  so 
under  one  smalt ;  the  spont  holes  vertical  and  small  that  it  must  be  rather  slow  In  its  move- 
small  ;  there  are  0  or  7  gill  openings,  gradually  menta,  and  it  is  generally  regarded  as  a  giound 
decreasing  in  size,  and  all  before  the  pectorals ;  shark;,  the  skm  is  rough  and  pruikly  a  few 
amesialuppertooth,  therestlowandflattoward  specimens  have  been  caught  on  the  co^stof 
the  corners  of  the  mouth,  triangular  above  and  Massachusetts. — In  the  family  aq-uatii  tdie,  in- 
serrated  below,  and  the  foremost  crowded  and  termediate  between  the  sharks  anl  ray«.  the 
curved;  lowerlobeof  the  tail  small,  truncated,  body  is  fiattened  above  and  below  and  discoid 
and  notched  at  the  end ;  no  tail  pits,  and  the  in-  in  shape  on  aeconnt  of  the  broad  pectorals  and 
testinalvalvespiral.  Thegenu3floiJrfa«.ws(Cuv.)  ventrals,  as  in  rays,  the  mouth  is  very  wide 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  the  eyes  srinll  and  h  so  ferocious  as  to  attack  persons  bathings, 
on  the  dorsal  aspect  with  the  large  spout  lioles  and  is  very  voracious,  feeding  ebielly  on  raya 
behind  tlieio. ;  the  head  rounded  anteriorly ;  and  flat  fialies ;  great  numbers  of  them  are 
the  pectorals  separated  from  the  head  by  a  fur-  Eometimes  seen  together ;  the  flesh  is  leathery 
row  in  which  are  the  long  and  dosely  approxi-  and  unfit  to  eat,  but  the  liver  yields  consider- 
mated  gill  openings;  2  dorsals,  both  on  the  able  oil ;  a  female  opened  at  Penang  was  found 
tail,  further  back  than  the  ventrals ;  tall  keeled  to  contain  over  35  living  young,  llie  Z.  (i6wo 
on  the  sides,  and  the  caudal  nearly  or  quite  (Cuv.),  with  a  head  more  resembling  the  blade 
Bymmetrical ;  male  claspers  small,  soaleg  ooni-  of  a  shovel  than  a  hammer,  has  been  found  on 
cat,  with  a  terminal  point ;  teeth  conical,  irreg-  the  Em-opean  and  American  coasts.  The  com- 
nlar,  with  interspaces.  These  are  the  charac-  monspeciesof  America, betweenMassaohuaetts 
tersoftheonlygeniis,sj«a(in<t(Dum.),  of  which  and  Brazil,  once  considered  the  Z.  maUeue^itas 
the  best  known  species  {S.  angeVus,  Bum.)  is  been  described  by  Dr.  Storer  ("  Proceedings 
called  shark  ray  from  its  appearance,  angel  fish  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History," 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  expanded  pectorals  vol.  iii.  p.  71,  1848)  as  the  Z.  arcuata;  it  at- 
to  wings,  monk  fish  from  its  rounded  head  tains  a  length  of  11  or  13  feet,  and  is  much 
seeming  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  and  fiddle  dreaded  by  fishermen. — Sharks  of  large  siie 
flsh  from-  its  general  shape.  It  attains  a  length  abounded  in  former  geological  epochs,  especial- 
of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  rough  and  mottled  with  iy  during  the  secondary  and  primary  periods, 
brown  and  bluish  gray  above,  and  smooth  and  In  some  of  the  tertiary  formations,  as  at  Malta, 
dirty  white  below ;  tiie  pectorals  are  lighter  teeth  of  sharks  have  been  found  7  inches  long 
and  bordered  with  brown,  the  nostrils  covered  and  4J  wide  at  the  base,  which  many  have  snp- 
by  a  ciliated  membrane,  and  a  row  of  spines  posed  must  have  belonged  to  gigantic  species, 
along  the  baok.  It  is  not  nncommoa  inEu-  perhaps  60  to  100  feet  long;  but  it  must  be 
ropean  seas,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  remembered  that  the  great  basking  shark  bos 
was  known  to  Ai-istotle,  in  whose  time,  as  now,  teeth  vei-y  much  less  in  size  than  many  carcka- 
the  rough  skin  was  used  to  polish  wood.  They  ridie  of  considerably  smaller  dimen^ons ;  it  is 
are  gregarious,  fierce  and  dangerous  to  ap-  probable  that  these  largo  teeth  belonged  to 
proach,  hideous,  and  very  voracious,  swimming  sharks  not  more  than  25  or  SO  feet  in  length, 
near  the  bottom,  and  feeding  on  flat  flshes  and  SHARP,  Daniel,  D,D.,  an  American  clergy- 
other  species  living  in  the  mad  or  sand;  the  man,  born  in  Huddersfield,  England,  Dec.  25, 
young  are  produced  alive  in  June.  The  flesh  is  1783,  died  neai-  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1853. 
white,  coarse,  and  tasteless,  though  formerly  es-  At  the  age  of  22  he  came  to  New  York  as  the 
teemed  as  food.  A  species  has  been  described  on  agent  or  factor  of  a  large  commercial  house  in 
the Amerioancoa3tasthe5'.i>mn«riZ*(Le8U6ur).  Yorkshire,  afterward  studied  theology  under 
— In  the  family  ^gienidm  there  is  a  nictitating  the  Rev.  Dr.  Staughton  at  Philadelphia,  and 
membrane,  no  spout  holes,  and  2  spineless  dor-  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
sals ;  the  head  is  flat,  with  tlie  orbits  extended  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1809,  In  1812  he  became 
laterally  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  flex-  pastor  of  the  third  (now  Charles  street)  Baptist 
ible  and  doubled  on  themselves  in  the  fcetus,  church,  Boston,  and  continued  there  till  his 
but  standing  out  at  right  angles  and  to  a  death.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Mas- 
greater  distance  as  age  advances;  on  the  end  sachnsetts  missionary  society,  the  forerunner 
of  these  lateral  processes  are  the  large  eyes,  of  tlie  home  mission  society,  one  of  the  editors 
This  strange  form  of  head  is  found  in  no  other  of  the  "  American  Baptist  Magazine,"  one  of 
vertebrate,  and  only  in  some  dipterous  insects  the  pioneers  in  the  movement  for  foreign  mis- 
(diopaU,  ifec),  and  in  many  decapod  crustaceans  sions,  ondan  ofBcer  of  the  triennial  Baptist  oon- 
whose  eyes  are  at  the  end  of  long  pedicles,  vention  almost  from  its  organization,  for  many 
The  snout  is  truncated,  so  that  the  head  re-  years  the  president  of  its  acting  board,,  and 
sembles  a  double  hammer ;  the  nostrils  are  on  after  the  change  of  orgaiiization  the  first  presi- 
the  front  border,  and  have  a  small  nasal  fiap ;  dent  of  the  missionary  imion.  He  was  one  of 
the  teeth  arealike  above  and  below,  compress-  the  fonndere  of  the  northern  Baptist  education 
ed  pyramids,  sometimes  with  a  serrated  es-  societyandoftbeNewtontheologicalseminary, 
terntj  basal  ridge,  and  a  mesial  tooth  in  both  and  was  for  18  years  president  of  the  board  of 
jaws ;  tdl  pits  distinct,  and  ovidnot  villous,  trustees  of  that  institution.  He  also  actively 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  only  genus,  sypiB-  participated  in  every  enterprise  for  promoting 
nfl(Oiiv.)orepftyra(VanderHo6veu),  of  which  the  temporal  or  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people 
the  best  known  species  is  the  hammer-headed  of  Boston.  In  1828  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
shark  (Z.  [S.]  malleus,  Ouv.) ;  it  attains  a  ten^h  Brown  imiversity,  from  which  he  received  in 
of  13  feet  or  more,  and  is  grayish  aboTe  with  the  same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.,  as  also  from  , 
head  nearly  black,  and  whitish  below;  the  iris  Harvard  university  in  1843;  and  iu  1846  he 
is  yellow ;  the  1st  dorsal  is  high,  triangular,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  over- 
Mcate,  and  toward  the  npper  part  of  the  back,  seers  of  the  latter  institution.  Dr.  Sharp's 
the  3d  smaller  and  near  the  tail.  It  is  found  published  writings  consist  entirely  of  sermons 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  warm  seas  and  addresses,  of  which  about  20  are  extant, 
of  most  parts  of  the  globe,  especially  of  the  Several  of  them  have  passed  through  a  nnm- 
East  Indies,  and  generally  in  deep  water.    It  ber  of  editions. 
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8HAEP,  Gbanville,  an  English  pliilanthrci-  to  England.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to 
piat,  born  in  Durham  in  lY34,  died  in.  London,  Scotland,  was  chosen  one  of  the  professors  of 
Jnly  6,  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  philosophy  in  St.  Leonard's  college,  St.  An- 
Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  and  drew's,  and  shortly  after  became  minister  of  the 
the  author  of  several  philological,  antiquarian,  parish  of  Crail.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  one  of 
and  religions  works,  and  grandson  of  Dr.  John  thenumberofministerswho,  in  Aug.  1651,  were 
Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.  He  waa  educated  seized  by  order  of  Gen,  Monk,  put  on  board  a 
for  the  bar,  but  quitted  the  study  of  his  profes-  ship  in  the  Tay,  and  cai'ried  prieoners  to  Eng- 
H.on  for  a  place  in  the  ordnance  office,  which  land. ,  He  returned  to  his  charge  at  Orwl,  how- 
he  resigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  Amer-  ever,  while  his  companions  were  still  held  pris- 
ican  war,  from  disapprobation  of  the  course  onei-s,  and  it  was  aaaerted  that  his  fteedom  had 
pursued  by  the  English  government.  He  then  been  purchased  by  some  compliances  preju- 
took  chambers  at  the  Temple,  intending  to  de-  dicial  to  the  Presbyterian  cause ;  but  he  retain- 
vote  himself  to  literature.  In  1769  a  negro  ed  the  confidence  of  the  Presbyterians,  and 
slave  named  Somerset,  who  had  been  brought  in  1660,  when  Monk  marched  upon  London, 
to  England,  had  on  falling  ill  been  tui'ned  into  he  was  regnlarly  accredited  to  that  general  as 
the  streets  by  his  master.  Sharp  met  him  and  their  representative,  and  was  sent  over  to 
took  him  to  a  hospital,  and  when  he  was  re-  Charles  II.  at  Breda  to  procure  from  him  if 
covered  procured  nim  a  situation.  Two  years  possible  the  establishment  of  presbytery.  He 
later  tho  negro's  master  claimed  him,  and  had  was  received  very  favorably  by  the  king,  and 
him  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Sharp  sum-  obtained  the  royal  word  "  to  protect  and  pre- 
moned  them  both  before  the  lord  mayor,  who  serve  the  government  of  the  chnroh  of  Scot- 
discharged  the  slave;  bnt  the  master  refusing  to  land,  as  it  is  settled  by  law,  withont  violation." 
give  him  up,  Sharp  brought  the  ease  before  the  The  nest  Scottish  parliament  however  repealed 
court  of  king's  bench,  the  12  judges  of  which,  all  acts  passed  since  1638,  the  ohareh  "  settled 
in  May,  1772,  decided  that  a  slave  could  not  be  by  law"  thus  becoming  the  old  Episcopal 
held  in  or  transported  from  England.  From  church ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  Sharp  was  an 
this  time  Mr.  Sharp  devoted  his  powers  to  the  accomplice  in  this  scheme.  'fVhile  in  London 
overthrow  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  he  had  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  St. 
He  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrew's,  and  also  appoint- 
and  inl787was  chairmanof  themeetingwhich  ed  the  king's  chaplain  for  Scotland  with  a  sal- 
formed  the  "Association  for  the  Abolition  of  ary  of  ^200.  In  Dec.  1661,  he  was  consecrated 
Negro  Slavery."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  This  appoint- 
of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  drew  np  ment  rendered  him  excessively  odious,  and 
a  plan  for  its  temporary  government,  and  sent  most  bitter  denunciations  were  uttered  against 
many  negroes  there  at  his  own  espense.  He  him.  The  wanton  oi-uelty  with  which  the  Cov- 
was  also  an  active  and  consistent  advocate  of  enanterswereperseonteirwaaattributedtohim, 
popular  rights,  opposing  the  impressment  of  and  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  rout  at  Pent- 
seamen,  and  interfering  by  the  writ  of  habeas  land  hills,  when  he  had  received  the  king's 
corpnaior  their  release;  advocating  parliamen-  order  to  stop  the  executions,  he  kept  it  for  some 
tary  reform,  and  the  extension  of  privileges  to  time  private.  Qne  Mitchell,  a  preacher,  attempt- 
Ireland;  and  opposing  duelling.  His  writings  ed  to  assassinate  him  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
on  these  and  other  subjects  were  very  numer-  burgh,  Jnly  9, 1668;  he  was  apprehendedB  years 
0U9,  but  were  mostly  pamphlets  prepared  for  later,  induced  to  confess  his  attempt  by  a  prom- 
temporary  purposes.  Among  those  still  refer-  ise  of  pardon,  and  then  executed,  A  creature 
red  to  are:  "  Eepresentation  of  the  Injnstice  of  Sharp's  named  Cai'michael  had  made  himself 
and  dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery  particularly  obnoxions  to  the  Presbyterians, 
in  England"  (8vo.,  London,  1772) ;  "  Remark  and  9  men  formed  a  plan  to  waylay  and  mur- 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Gi-eek  der  him.  While  they  were  waiting  for  this 
Testament;"  "Treatises  on  the  Slave  Trade;"  person,  the  archbishop  passed  by  with  his  dangh- 
" Treatise  on  DueHing;"  "Declaration  of  the  ter  and  a  few  attendants;  and,  shoutmg:  "The 
People'sNaturdEighttoaShareintheLegisla-  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands,"  they 
ture"  (London,  1778);  "Accountof  the  English  dragged  him  from  his  coach  and  despatched 
Polity  of  Congregational  Oonrts"  (8vo.,  Lon-  him  with  firearms  and  swords. 
don,l786);  and  "The  Law  of  Nature  and  Prin-  SHAEP,  John,  D.D,,  an  Ei^lish  prelate, 
ciples  of  Human  Action."  His  biography  was  born  in  Bradford,  Yorkshh-e,  Feb,  16,  1644, 
written  by  Prince  Hoare  (4to,,  London,  1810).  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  2, 1714.    He  entered  Christ's 

SHAEP,  Jambs,  a  Scottish  prelate  and  poll-  college,  Cambridge,  in  1660,  was  ordained  in 

tioian,  born  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  Banffshire,  1667,  and  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  He- 

in  May,  1613,  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir,  near  neageFinch,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Berkshire 

St.  Andrew's,  May  8,  1678.    He  was  edncatod  in  1672,  prebendary  of  Norwich  in  1676,  rector 

for  the  chnrdi  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  in  1677,  find 

and  was  one  of  the  young  men  of  that  institu-  dean  of  Norwich  in  1681.    He  was  chaplain  to 

tion  who  in  1688  declared  themselves  against  Charles  II,,  and  attended  as  court  chaplain  at 

the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."    To  avoid  tie  coronation  of  James  II.,  by  whom  he  was 

theodiumconsequent  upon  this  act.  Sharp  went  reappointed  to  that  office.    For  a  sermon  in 
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1686  against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  olmrch  to  to  the  growth  of  the  4aw  as  s.  progressive 
be  called  "the  only  visible  Catholic  church,"  ecience.  His  vigorous  physical  constitutioa 
the  king  made  an  nnsucoesafui  effort  to  sua-  enabled  him  to  bear  the  gigantic  labors  of  hia 
pend  him  from  preaching  in.  the  diocese  of  post  till  hia  80th  year.  In  1863  he  paid  a  visit 
London.  He  preached  before  the  prince  of  to  England,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Orange  in  1689,  and  prayed  for  Eing  James,  English  judges  and  lawyers.  He  was  an  over- 
thoogh  the  throne  had  been  declared  vacant,  seer  of  Harvard  college  for  50  yeai-s,  and  a 
In  the  same  year  and  by  the  new  govei-nment  member  of  the  corporation  for  30  years, 
he  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  in  1091  SHAW  ANA  W,  a  new  N.  E.  co.  of  Wisoon- 
archbishop  of  York.  He  preached  tlie  sermon  sin,  intersected  by  the  Oconto,  Woif,  Embar- 
at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  in  1703.  His  ras,  and  Bed  rivers;  area,  about  720  sq.  m. ; 
sermons  were  pnblished  after  his  death  in  7  pop.  in  1860,  8,839.  The  surface  is  generally 
vols.  8vo.,  and  have  been  several  times  reprint-  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  Lake  Shawanaw  is 
ed.  His  life,  by  Iiis  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Snarp,  in  the  central  part,  and  fine  streams  of  water 
archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  was  published  abound.  Capital,  Shawanaw. 
ia  1829  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  SHAWL,  a  garment  worn  upon  the  shonl- 
SHASTA,  a  W,  co,  of  California,  bounded  E.  dors  or  about  the  waist,  and  formed  either  of 
by  Nevada  territory,  and  W.  by  the  Coast  range,  wool  or  silk,  or  of  these  combined,  or  some- 
and  intersected  by  the  Sacramento  and  Pitt  times  of  hair  or  of  cotton.  The  mannfa«(ure 
rivers  ;  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,360.  was  introduced  from  India,  where  the  famous 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  and  the  Cashmere  shawls  have  been  made  from  time 
soil  along  the  streams  fertile.  Considerable  immemorial.  (See  OAsnuEiiE.)  In  England  it 
quantities  of  groin  and  fruit  are  produced,  was  undertaken  in  1784  at  Norwich  in  the  In- 
Gold  is  very  abundant.  There  are  numerous  dian  style,  with  the  imported  Thibet  wool,  and 
mineral  springs,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  afterward  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  fine 
are  the  Soda  springs  near  Sacramento  river,  worsted  shoot,  the  designs  being  worked  in  by 
and  14  or  15  sajt  springs.  Capital, Shasta  City.  hand.  InlSOSatNorwiohtheshawiswerefirst 
SHASTRA,  or  Shastbh.  See  Tbda.  completed  entirely  upon  the  loom.  About  the 
SHAW,  Lkshtel,  an  American  jurist,  bom  same  time  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in 
in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Jan.  9,  1781,  died  in  Bos-  Paisley  and  Edinburgh,  and  is  still  continued 
ton,  March  30,  1861,  He  was  graduated  at  at  the  former  place  of  uie  Indian  pattern  with 
Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  was  afterward  for  real  Cashmere  wooL  In  Paris  the  manufae- 
some  time  employed  as  an  usher  in  the  Frank-  ture  was  commenced  in  1802,  and  led  Jaequard 
lin  (now  Brimmer)  school  in  Boston,  and  also  to  the  invention  of  his  loom.  The  following 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  "Boston  Gazette."  are  the  principal  varieties  of  shawls :  those  of 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Sept.  1804,  and  Cashmere,  woven  in  India  or  imitated  in  Eu- 
immediately  after  commenced  practice  ia  Bos-  rope,  with  the  designs  either  embroidered  upon 
ton.  In  1811  he  delivered  adiaooursebefore  the  the  fabric,  or  by  the  more  costly  method  work- 
Boston  humane  society,  and  on  July  4, 1815,  ed  into  the  web  in  the  process  of  weaving,  Oina 
an  oration  before  the  town  authorities  of  Bos-  making  both  sides  of  the  shawl  alike ;  crape 
ton.  In  1811  he  was  elected  a  representative  shawls,  made  of  silk  in  imitation  of  the  Chi- 
to  the  state  legislature,  was  continued  in  that  nese  fabrics;  grenadines,  made  of  silk  of  a  pe- 
oiBce  for  4  succeeding  years,  and  was  again  culiar  twist  j  chenilles,  of  silk,  often  combined 
elected  in  1819.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  with  cotton ;  chin6,  made  with  a  warp  printed 
the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  before  weaving;  barege,  of  wool,  in  miitation 
the  state.  In  1821  and  18S2  he  was  a  member  of  shawls  made  by  the  peasantry  at  a  place  of 
of  the  senate,  and  again  in  1828  and  1829.  that  name  in  the  Pyrfenles ;  woollen  shawls  of 
The  charter  of  the  city  of  Boston,  an  able  and  various  kinds;  and  tartan  plaids,  made  for  cen- 
oomprehensive  docnment,  was  draughted  by  turies  in  Scotland.  A  description  of  the  colors 
him.  He  held  various  town  offices,  was  select-  of  tartans  worn  by  the  different  clans  in  1570 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  is  estant.  Their  use  was  prohibited  by  act  of 
But  the  practice  of  the  law  occupied  most  of  parliament  from  1747  to  1783 ;  and  they  be- 
bis  time  and  thoughts,  and  his  various  public  came  fashionable  from  about  1628,  and  have  so 
services  were  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  contmned  to  some  extent.  The  printing  of 
hia  duty  to  his  clients.  Upon  the  death  of  shawl  figures  is  done  with  blocks  as  in  calico 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  he  was  appointed  his  sue-  printing,  and  with  the  same  elaborateness,  as 
oessor,  Aug,  23,  1830,  and  held  the  office  till  many  as  100  blocks  and  1,600  printings  or  appli- 
Aug.  31,  1880,  when  he  resigned  it.  His  re-  cations  being  sometimes  necessary  for  the  pro- 
ported  decisions  are  found  in  the  last  16  vol-  dnotion  of  a  single  pattern.  In  England  the 
umes  of  Pickering's  reports,  and  in  those  of  principal  shawl  printing  estabhshment  is  at 
Metcalf,  Cushing,  and  Gray ;  in  all,  upward  of  Orayford  in  Kent.  In  the  United  States  the 
60  volumes.  In  many  of  these  volumes  more  business  is  carried  on  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
than  one  half  of  the  opinions  were  written  by  Waterloo,  N,  Y.  In  t}ie  year  ending  June 
the  chief  justice ;  and  in  general  those  in  the  30,  1860,  the  importations  of  shawls  into  the 
most  novel,  important,  aud  complicated  oases  UnitedStatesamountedto$2,806,987,  of  which 
are  by  him.    Pew  men  have  contributed  more  England  furnished  $1,458,080,  France  ^498,- 
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674,  the  Hanse  towns  $486,620,  China  $203,-  tie  aides,  with  strong,  curved,  and  aout«  tip; 

4IS,  and  Scotland  $13T,065,  nostrils  basal,  with  2  distinct  tubes,  side  by 

SHAWNEE,  an  E.  CO.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N.  side;   wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  Jst 

by  the  Kansas  river,  and  intersected  by  the  quill  longe'st ;  taU  short  and  rounded ;  tarsi  as 

wakarusa;   area,  about  500  sq.   m. ;   pop.  in  long  as  middle  toe  and  compressed;  toes  long 

1860,  8,618.      The  surface  is  undulating  and  and  united  by  a  full  web ;  in  some  a  straight 

the  soil  fertile.    It  has  2  newspapers  and  3  or  claw  in  place  of  a  hind  toe.    They  are  inoder- 

4  chnrohes.     Capital,  Topeta.  ate-sized,  found  in  both  hemispheres,  and  are 

SHAWNEE8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  belonging  met  with   at  sea,  often  many  hundred  miles 

to  the  Algonquin  group,  formerly  living  on  the  from  land,  even    iu   the   most   tempestuous 

Wabash  and  other  neighboring  affluents  of  the  weather,  skimming  and  running  over  the  waves 

Ohio.    In  1764,  according  to  Col.  Bouquet,  in  search  of  food ;  they  are  light  and  gi'aceful 

they  had  500  fighting  men.    They  were  a  very  swimmers,  good  divers,  and  pat  the  surface  of 

warlilte    tribe,  and  wei-e  exceedingly  active  the  waterwith  theirfeetlike  the  petrels;  they 

ttgMnst  the  United  States.    They  have  a  tradi-  are  rapid  fliers,  and  can  keep  on  the  wing  all 

tioQ  that  their  ancestors  crossed  the  sen,  and  day,  resting  on  the  ocean,  if  need  be,  at  night ; 

are  the  only  tribe  that  admit  a  foreign  origin,  they  breed  in  company,  in  burrows  made  by 

In  1850  they  numbered  nearly  1,600.     They  themselves  or  small  animals;    they  lay  only 

now  live  on  t^ie  S.  bank  of  the  Kansas  river.  one  egg,  and  the  young  are  covered  with  long 

SHAYS,  DitoEi.,  a  captain  in  the  revoln-  down. — The  greater  shearwater  (P.  major,  Fa- 
tionary  war,  and  leader  in  1786-'7  of  the  re-  ber)  is  about  SO  inches  long  and  45  in  alar  es- 
belliou  in  Massachusetts  which  bears  his  name,  tent ;  the  upper  plumage  is  brownish  ash,  the 
born  in  1740,  died  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  lower  grayidi  white;  lower  back  and  upper 
1825.  Although  not  pi-ominent  ia  the  first  tail  coverts  dark  brown;  primaries  and  tail 
movements  of  uie  rebeflion,  Shays  was  chosen  brownish  black,  the  feathers  of  the  wings  with 
leader  and  took  command  of  the  insurgents,  white  on  the  inner  webs;  bill  yellowish  green. 
They  complained  that  the  governor's  salaiy  with  dark  tip;  tarsi  and  fe^  yellow.  This 
■was  too  high,  the  senate  aristocratic,  the  law-  species  is  found  on  the  European  side  of  the 
yers  extortionate,  and  taxes  too  burdensome  to  Atlantic,  and  ranges  on  the  American  coast 
bear ;  and  they  demanded  an  issue  of  paper  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida.  It 
money  and  the  removal  of  the  general  court  mingles  with  the  fulmars,  and  on  being  ap- 
from  Boston.  An  effort  was  made  to  allay  the  preached  ejects  from  the  nostrils  an  oily  sub- 
discontent  by  tlie  passage  of  an  act  to  diminish  stance ;  on  land,  where  it  goes  only  to  breed, 
costs  in  the  collection  of  debts  and  allow  cer-  it  walks  as  well  as  a  duck.  The  food  consists 
tain  back  tases  and  debls  to  be  paid  in  prod-  of  fishes,  crustaceans,  algro,  and  other  marine 
uoe,  but  the  mob  was  not  satisfied.  Bodies  products,  and  floatmg  animal  substances.  The 
of  armed  men  interrupted  the  sessions  of  the  sooty  shearwater  (P.  fuUginosu^,  Strickl.)  is 
courts  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  in  Dec.  about  18  inches  long,  sooty  brown  above, 
1786  Shays  appeared  with  a  large  force  at  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown,  unde^"  parts 
"Worcester  and  Springfield,  and  prevented  the  pale  brown,  bill  and  legs  black ;  it  is  found  off 
holding  of  the  courts  at  those  places.  In  Jan-  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and  in 
nary  following,  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000  Europe;  by  most  omitholo^sts  this  has  been 
men,  he  marehed  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  regarded  as  the  young  of  the  preceding.  The 
Springfield,  but  was  opposed  bythe  militia  un-  Manx  shearwater  (P.  Anghnim,  Ray)  is  15 
der  Gen.  Shepherd,  and  the  advancing  insur-  inches  long  and  83  in  alar  extent;  the  upper 
gents  were  fired  upon  and  fled  in  terror,  leav-  plumage  is  black,  the  under  white,  bill  brown- 
ing three  killed  and  one  wounded  on  the  field,  ish  black,  legs  and  feet  dull  orange.  It  is  abun- 
Next  day  they  were  pursued  by  a  large  force  dant  on  the  Orkney  and  other  northern  islands, 
nnder  GEen,  Lincoln,  and  fled  from  poiiit  to  and  on  the  American  coast  from  New  Jersey 
point  until  they  reached  Petersham,  where  150  to  Labrador;  it  breeds  in  rabbit  burrows  in 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  remainder  dispersed,  the  Orkneys  between  March  and  August,  and 
and  the  leaders  made  their  escape  into  New  ail  the  rest  of  the  year  is  at  sea;  the  young 
Hampshire,  The  prompt  action  of  the  state  ore  fat,  and  are  sought  after  by  the  natives, 
authorities  put  a  speedy  check  to  the  insnrrec-  who  salt  and  eat  them.  The  dusky  shearwa- 
tion.  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  all  who  ter  (P.  oiseurv*,  Lath.)  is  11  inches  long  and 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  generally  ac-  26  in  alar  extent;  it  very  closely  resembles  the 
cepted ;  14  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  preceding  in  color ;  the  bill  is  pale  bluish  at  the 
hut  afterward  pardoned.  Shays  soi^ht  safety  tip ;  it  is  found  in  the  southern  seas,  and  on 
forayearorso  in  Vermont,  and  at  his  petition  the  S.  coastof  the  United  States.  The  Turkish 
was  afterward  pardoned,  and  removed  to  Spar-  shearwater  (P.  yelkouan,  Bonap.)  is  10  inches 
ta,  N.  T.  He  was  allowed  a  pension  for  ser-  long,  brownish  black  above,  white  below,  with 
vices  in  the  revolutionary  war.  black  feet  and  brownish  green  bill;  they  are 

SHEARWATER,  a  web-footed  bird  of  the  abundant  in  the  canal  of  Constantinople,  and 

petrel  family,  and  genus  ^tf^mws  (Briss.).     The  so   restless  in  their  flight   to   and   from  the 

bill  is  about  as  long  as  lie  head,  slender,  eom-  sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  sea,  that  the 

pressed  near  the  end  and  grooved  obliquely  on  people  call  them  "  lost  souls."     ' 
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shearwater  (P.  cinermn,  Gmel.)  is  19  inches  estravap-nt  descriptions  of  the  natural  wealth 

lon^,  leaden  gray  above,  white  helow;  the  bill  of  the  country;  the  traveller  Uiebuhr  was  the 

yellowish,  with  the  culmen  and  groove  on  the  first  to  assert  that  it  could  never  have  produced 

under  mandible  hiaok ;  tail  brownish  black  and  gold,  and  that  some  of  its  finest  spices  and  per- 

graduated ;  tarsi  and  feet  yellow ;  the  form  is  fumes  were  probably  imported.— The  name  of 

more  robust  and  the  bill  stronger  than  in  the  Saba  was  given  by  classical  writers  to  Other 

other  species;  it  is  found  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  cities  both  on  the  Arabian  and  Ethiopian  sides 

and  otf  tha  coast  of  California- — Some  Eng-  of  the  Red  sea.     In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  in 

llsh  writers  give  the  name  of  shearwater  to  contradistinction  from  the  Arabian  Sheba,  the 

the  web-footed  birds  of  the  genua  rhynchope  region  of  the  Ethiopian  Sabaana  is  ciJled  Seba. 

(Linn.),  more  properly  called  skimmers.  SHEBOTG-AN,  an  E.  eo.  of  Wis.,  bordering 

SHEATHBILL  (fihionis,  Forst.),  a  genus  on  Lake  Michigan,  drained  by  Slieboygan  river 
placed  by  Gray  among  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  branches  of  Mil- 
hut  by  Latham,  Ouvier,  and  Van  der  Hoeven  wankee  river;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
among  the  waders.  The  bill  is  short,  strong,  8,379;  in  1860,  26,848.  In  1850  the  produc- 
compressed  toward  the  tip,  the  cnlmen  curved,  tions  were  29,437  bushels  of  wheat,  88,979  of 
and  the  baae  covered  witi  a  movable  homy  oats,  87,206  of  potatoes,  1,757  tons  of  hay,  and 
substance,  more  or  less  concealing  the  nostrils;  62,885  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  4  grist 
base  of  hill  and  cheeks  covered  with  a  warty  mills,  6  saw  mills,  4  newspapers,  and  7  church- 
naked  skin  ;  wings  moderate,  the  3d  qoiU  the  ea.  Limestone  of  excellent  qnality  abounds, 
longest,  and  the  bend  with  a  blunt  knob ;  tail  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  water  power, 
moderate  and  even ;  tarsi  abort,  strong,  cot-  The  Jfilwauiee  and  Green  Bay  railroad  passes 
ered  with  small  rough  scales;  toes  moderately  through  the  county. — Shbbotoan,  the  capital, 
strong,  with  transverse  scales,  the  outer  united  is  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
to  the  middle  one  by  a  membrane  at  the  base,  Sheboygan  river,  60  m.  K.  from  Milwankee, 
and  the  hind  one  small,  elevated,  and  on  one  and  110  m.  N.  £.  from  Madison;  pop.  in  1656, 
side ;  claws  short  and  blunt.  The  white  -  3,600.  It  was  first  settled  in  1836.  It  has  a 
sheathbiH  (P.  alla^  Forst.)  is  from  16  to  18  good  harbor,  and  large  quantities  of  timber  are 
inches  long ;  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  the  shipped  by  lake  vessels.  The  Milwaukee  and 
bill  and  knob  of  wing  black;  the  legs  bare  a  Green  Bay  railroad  passes  through  the  place, 
little  above  the  joint,  and  reddish.  It  is  found  The  village  of  Sheboygan  Falls,  on  the  river,  is 
in  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and  the  islands  6  m.  distant. 

of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  where  it  frequents  the  SIIEE,  Sib  Mabtis  Aechbk,  an  English 
shores  in  flocks,  searching  for  food,  which  con-  painter,  born  in  Dublin,  Dec.  23,  1770,  died  in 
sists  of  mollusks,  sea  weeds,  and  animal  re-  England,  Aug.  18,  1850.  He  was  introduced 
mains  cast  up  by  the  waves;  nnmbers  have  in  1788  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
sometimes  been  seen  by  southern  voyagers  in  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 
the  open  sea  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  rest-  came  a  pupil  in  the  royahacademy,  to  the  ei- 
ing  on  icebergs  and  feeding  on  the  refuse  mat-  hibition  of  which  he  contributed  his  first  pic- 
tors  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  The  flight  is  like  tures  in  1780,  Although  by  no  means  the  best 
that  of  the  pigeon ;  the  flesh  is  said  by  most  portrait  painter  of  his  time,  he  was,  with  ona 
■voyagers  to  be  excellent  food.  The  smaller  or  two  exoeptions,  the  most  fashionable,  his 
sheathbill  (C.  minor,  Hartl.)  is  also  white,  and  suavity  of  manner  procuring  him  titled  sittera 
is  of  about  the  size  and  proportionsofadomea-  in  great  numbers,  Lawi-ence  however  had 
tic  pigeon,  escept  in  the  broad  and  sheathed  the  monopoly  of  the  ladies.  In  1798  he  was 
bill;  this  is  said  to  be  found  off  the  southern  chosen  an  associate,  and  in  1800  a  member  of 
point  of  South  America,  With  the  general  ap-  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1880  he  succeeded 
pearance  of  a  gallinaceous  bird,  the  sheathbill  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  as  president,  on  which 
has  the  habits  of  a  wader.  occasion  ho  was  knighted.    Leshe,  who  op- 

SHEBA,  or  Saba,  in  ancient  geography,  the  posed  his  election  as  president,  says  he  dis- 

capital  city  of  the  Sabteans  in  Arabia  EeUx.  charged  the  duties  of  the  ofSoe  in  an  "ineoni- 

Its  exact  site  is  unknown.    The  territory  of  the  parable  manner."    He  also  aspired  to  literary 

Sabseans  lay  near  the  Red  sea,  but  its  precise  distinction,  and  in  1808  and  1809  published  3 

boundaries  cannot  be  ascertained.    They  were,  parts  of  a  poem  entitled  "  Ebymes  on  Art,"  in 

partly  atleast,  Semitic  tribes,  nionarchically  gov-  1814  "  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 

eraed,  the  fil^3t  child  bom  in  a  certain  number  nolds,  and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1824"Alasco," 

of  noble  families  after  the  accession  of  a  mon-  a  tragedy  forbidden  to  be  acted  by  the  licenser 

arch  being  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  from  its  liberal  sentiments,  and  consequently 

They  held  for  centuries  the  keys  of  the  com-^  printed  by  ijie  author,  who  got  £500  for  the 

merce  between  Europe  and  India,  and  Egypt  copyright.    None  of  these  made  much  impres- 

and  Syria,  produced  and  sold  frankincense  and  sion  on  the  public.    His  life  has  been  written 

aromatios,  and  were  reputed  for  their  opulence  by  his  son  (London,  1860). 

and  luxury  among  the  Hebrews,  Gre^s,  and  8HEEAHS,   or  Shhtes,  a  term  signifying 

Romans.    A  queen  of  Sheba  was  attracted  by  heretics,  applied  by  the  Soonne^s  or  orthodox 

the  fame  of  Solomon  to  visit  Jerusalem.    (1  Mohammedans  to  those  who  believe  that  Ali 

Kings  s.  1-13.)    The  ancient  geographers  gave  was  the  first  lawful  successor  of  Mohammed, 
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Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  prophet  a  inhabit  the  moantainons  regions  of  temperate 

dispute  broke  out  among  the  faithful  as  to  who  climates,  and,  though  less  active  than  the  goats, 

should  succeed.  Hra  as  head  of  the  church.     A  climb  rocks  and   precipices  with  facility  and 

strong  party  was  in  favor  of  All,  the  son-in-  speed.    Some  naturalists  count  4  or  5  distinct 

law  of  Mohammed  by  his  marriage  with  the  species,  one  of  which  is  found  native  in  each 

prophet's  only  daughter  Fatima ;  but  the  party  continent ;  there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  es- 

tliat  supported  his  rivals,  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  cept  the  polar  regions  where  some  breed  of  the 

Othman,  succeeded  in  elevating  Uiem  to  the  sheep  is  not  found  ;  they  thrive  remarkably  in 

caliphate  before  Ali,  who  did  not  attain  that  temperate  Australia,  producing  fine  fleeces ;  in 

position  till  23  years  after  the  death  of  Mo-  the  tropics  the  wool  degenerates  into  hair.    In 

hammed.    The  Sheeahs  maintain  that  he  was  the  skeleton  the  parietal  bone  is  in  tlie  tona 

the  rightful  successor,  and  that  the  three  first  of  a  flattened  hand,  encircling  the  cranium  be- 

caliphs  were  usurpers.    Other  points  of  dif-  tween  the  orbital  wings  of  the  sphenoid,  and 

ference  have  since  sprung  up.    The  Sheeahs  is  narrower  than  in  the  goats ;  frontals  large 

place  Ali  on  a  level  with  Mohammed,  while  and  broad ;    squamous  portion  of  temper^ 

their  opponents  esalt  the  prophet  above  eTery  small,  and  the  tympanic  bullfe  large,  terminat- 

other  human  being.    The  Sheeahs  also  reject  ing  anteriorly  by  a  sharp  styloid  process ;  na- 

suoh  of  the  traditions  of  Islam  as  relate  to  sals  long  and  convex,  forming  a  single  V- 

the  first  three  caliphs  or  any  other  enemies  of  shaped  bone ;  ascending  portion  of  intermaxil- 

Ali,  and  ttey  accept  oei'tnin  traditions  which  laries  at  a  very  oblique  angle,  and  the  incisive 

are  not  considered  orthodos  by  the  Soonnees.  openings  very  large  and  elongated ;  infraorbi- 

To  the  commoa  formula  of  faith ;  "  There  is  tal  opening  on  a  line  with  the  2d  premolar ; 

no  God    but  Alkh,  and   Mohammed  is  his  lachrymals  large,  articulating  with  the  nasals ; 

prophet,"  they  add  r  "  Ali  is  tlie  vicar  of  God."  malar  bones  broad,  thick,  and  much  prolonged 

The  Sheeahs  are  the  dominant  sect  among  the  on  the  cheek ;  palate  bones  largely  developed, 

Persians,  who  consequently  are  held  in  abhor-  deeply  notched  posteriorly.    According  to  Ou- 

rence  by  the  orthodox  Turks  and  Arabs.    The  vier  there  are  46  vertebrie,  of  which  7  are  cer- 

Persians  to  this  day  celebrate  with  singular  Tioal,  13  dorsal,  6  lumbar,  4  sacral,  and  16  cau- 

displays  of  rage  and  sorrow  the  anniversai-y  of  dal.    The  intestinal  canal  is  very  long  and  sim- 

the  martyrdom  of  Hoosein,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  pie,  the  small  intestine  very  much  convoluted, 

was  put  to  death  in  680  by  the  followers  of  and  the  larae  of  nearly  the  same  size,  the  whole 

Yezid,  the  7th  caliph.    He  and  his  linetd  de-  38  times  as  long  as  the  body;  the  stomach  com- 

Bcendants  for  9  generations  are  among  the  13  pound ;  hepatic  duct  enormously  large ;  brain 

imams  whom  the  Persians  reverence  as  the  elongated,  narrowed  in  front ;  organ  of  smell 

fathers  of  Islauiism.  highly  developed.    (For  other  anatomical  de- 

8HEEP  (ovis,  Linn.),  a  genua  of  hollow-  tails,  see  ErMiuANTiA.)  Thedental  formula  is; 
horned,  wool-heai'ing,  ruminating  animals,  incisors  §,  canines  none,  molars  |-J  ;  they  begin 
characterized  by  horns  common  to  both  sexes  to  change  their  teeth  in  the  1st  year,  and  have 
in  the  wild  state  (though  sometimes  wanting  got  all  their  permanent  teeth  at  3  years,  except 
in  the  females),  large,  angular,  transversely  the  outer  3  incisors;  the  last,  according  to 
wrinkled,  yellowisii  brown,  curved  backward,  Owen,  in  the  lower  jaw,  represent  canines,  as 
laterally,  and  spirally,  the  tip  coming  forward,  shown  by  the  analogy  of  the  camels,  their  late- 
and  with  a  porous  bony  axis ;  the  forehead  is  ness  of  development  and  peculiarity  of  form ; 
arched,  the  lachrymal  sinus  distinct,  and  mnz-  this  holds  true  in  all  the  cavicornia  or  hollow- 
zle  hairy ;  there  are  no  inguinal  pores  and  no  horned  ruminants. — Sheep  are  not  found  fossil, 
beard  under  the  chin ;  mammfe  2 ;  ears  small,  except  in  the  most  recent  formations,  and  it 
legs  slender,  and  tail  short ;  the  hair  is  of  two  would  seem  as  if,  with  the  goats,  they  were 
kinds,  one  woolly,  the  other  exterior,  closer,  created  at  about  the  same  time  with  and  for 
and  harsher.  In  a  domesticated  state  the  wool  the  express  use  of  man,  to  lead  liim  from  bar- 
predominates  over  the  hair,  the  horns  vary  barism  and  war  to  peaceful  industry.  The 
or  disappear,  the  ears  and  tail  lengthen,  and  ram  {wriea)  is  one  of  tlie  si^s  of  the  zodiac, 
other  characters  undergo  great  modiflcatious.  and  was  held  sacred  as  typi^ing  the  attributes 
Though  the  sheep  is  externally  sufBoiently  dis-  of  the  gods ;  Jupiter  was  often  porti'ayed  with 
■  tinct  from  the  goat,  in  general  appearance,  cov-  the  horns  of  a  ram,  as  was  also  Osiris  or  the 
ering,  and  horns,  the  generic  differences  are  not  sun  in  spring;  it  was  sacred  to  some  of  the 
so  evident  when  the  whole  series  of  these  ani-  ancient  divinities,  and  was  sacrificed  on  their 
mals  is  examined ;  they  run  into  each  other  so  altars.  In  the  Christian  dispensation  the  lamb 
closely  that  some  naturalists  have  included  is  the  emblem  of  the  pure  and  innocent  Jesus 
them  in  a  single  genus.  They  differ  from  the  bearing  the  cross  and  sins  of  mankind ;  it  is 
goat  {copra)  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  horns,  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
absence  of  beard,  and  presence  of  an  opening  symbol  of  innocence,  gentleness,  and  weakness, 
on  the  anterior  part  of  each  foot  between  the  Sheep  formed  the  pi-incipal  wealth  of  the  He- 
hoofs,  whence  issues  a  sebaceous  secretion;  the  brew  patriarchs,  and  the  term  peeua  (cattle)^ 
males  are  not  odorous  as  in  the  goat.     They  of  the  Latins,  whence  was  derived  pectinia,' 

3  gregarious,  timid,  defenceless,  and  more  wealth,  was  applied  especially  to  them ;  they 

nan's  cars  than  the  goat ;  they  came  into  N.  and  W.  Europe  long  after  the 
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goat,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  oroasing  marks  also  indicate  it  to  be  intermediate  be- 
the  Ehine  or  upper  Daaube  until  about  the  tween  eheep  and  goats.  They  are  seen  in 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire,  though  flocks  of  100  or  move,  headed  fay  an  old  male; 
they  then  existed  in  S.  Europe ;  it  is  general-  they  breed  with  the  domestic  races,  and  have 
ly  belieyed  that  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts  been  themselves  domestieated,  losing  their 
and  the  golden  fleece  rests  upon  the  facta  con-  natural  timidity ;  they  are  hardy,  and  require 
neoted  with  the  first  importation  of  sheep  into  little  care ;  their  sense  of  hearing  is  very  acute ; 
&reeo8.  The  ancients  believed  that  sheep  and  the  females  and  young  males  are  gentle  and 
goats  conld  produce  a  prolific  offspring  togeti-  dooile,  but  the  old  males  are  often  unruly  and 
er,  and  eminent  modem  names  may  be  found  savage,  fighting  fiercely  with  each  other,  and 
both  among  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  patting  to  flight  bulls,  fozes,  and  dogs. — The 
this  belief.  This  animal  in  its  wild  state  prob-  Asiatic  argali  ((?.  Ammon,  Cuv.)  is  a  largo  and 
ably  had  little  if  any  wool  and  a  short  hair,  the  powerful  animal,  the  male  standing  8  feet  high 
form.er  being  gradually  developed  by  the  care  at  the  shonlders  and  weighing  200  lbs.;  the 
of  man ;  mountain  regions  were  evidently  the  horns  4  feet  in  their  curve,  with  a  weight  of 
nurseries  of  the  sheep,  and  even  Jason  obtained  30  tbs.  The  flir  is  short,  fulvous  gray  in  win- 
bis  golden  fleece  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  ter,  with  a  ferruginous  or  bnffdors^  stripe,  and 
In  old  times  they  wei^e  bred  chiefly  for  their  a  light  brown  anal  disk ;  it  is  more  rufous  in 
skins  and  milk,  the  last  being  abundant,  agree-  summer.  It  inhabits  the  liighest  monntain 
able,  and  highly  nutritions  ,■  their  flesh  was  ranges  of  Asia,  the  Oancaaus,  and  the  plains 
not  a  favorite  af  tide  of  food.  Now  they  are  of  Siberia ;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  in 
valued  most  for  their  wool,  flesh,  and  fat ;  Russia  the  skins  are  still  used  as  articles  of 
tlieir  flocks  well  managed  carry  fertility  wher-  dress;  though  wOd  and  watchful  in  a  stat*  of 
ever  they  go,  the  droppings  being  richer  than  nature,  it  iseasilydomesticated,  and  is  generally 
any  other  manure  except  that  of  fowls;  they  believed  to  be  the  source  of  some  of  the  eastern 
are  even  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  in  the  breeds  of  sheep ;  the  females  have  small  horns, 
mountains  of  India;  the  skins  are  used  for  gar-  and  are  said  to  breed  in  spring  and  autumn, 
ments,  in  the  form  of  leather  for  gloves  and  TDesius  favors  and  Bojanus  opposes  the  deriva- 
bookbinding,  and  for  various  other  purposes ;  tion  of  domestic  sheep  from  this  species.  The 
the  wool  is  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  Afi'ican  argali  or  bearded  sheep  (0.  tragela- 
many  kinds  of  fabrics,  possessing  the  property  phus,  Guv.),  the  aoudad  and  ommotragus  of 
of  felting  on  account  of  the  imbricated  scaly  some  authors,  is  another  species  intermediate 
surface  of  the  fibres. — The  Oorsican  musmon  between  the  sheep  and  goats,  having  the  inter- 
or  raouftton  {0.  lavsimon,  Pall.),  placed  by  digital  glands  of  the  former,  and  the  absence 
Bonaparte  in  the  genus  eafra  on  account  of  of  lachrymal  sinuses  of  the  latter ;  itisjlarger 
the  absence  of  interdigital  glandular  openings,  than  the  European  sheep,  with  a  tail  about  7 
and  the  type  of  the  genus  eaprovis  from  its  inches  long,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs;  the 
resemblance  to  a  goat,  grows  as  large  as  horns  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
a  small  fallow  deer,  and  has  horns  of  very  the  body,  and  rather  smooth.  The  color  ia 
great  size ;  it  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Oor-  uniform  reddish  yellow,  with  dorsal  stripe  and 
sica,  Sardinia,  the  southern  pait  of  Spain,  Eu-  anterior  part  of  limbs  brownish ;  under  pai'ts 
ropean  Turkey,  and  the  eastern  Mediterra-  and  inside  of  limbs  whitish;  the  anterior  parts 
nean  islands,  where  however  it  is  compara-  of  the  neck,  body,  and  legs  are  furnished  with 
tively  little  known.  The  head  is  long,  with  hair  6  to  12  inches  long.  It  inhabits  the  moun- 
compressed  muzzle,  swollen  forehead,  and  large,  twns  of  N.  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to  Barbary, 
ereot,  and  sharp  ears;  the  horns  of  the  malo  in  small  flocks;  it  isfierce,  and  bravely  defends 
are  long  and  triangular,  comprising  more  than  itself.  America  has  also  an  argali,  the  Eocky 
half  a  circle,  their  bases  occupying  almost  all  mountain  sheep  (O.montana,  Guv.),  called  big- 
the  forehead  and  separated  only  by  a  small  horn  from  the  great  size  of  the  horns;  it  is 
space ;  they  grow  gradually  smaller  to  the  oh-  found  in  flocks  of  3  to  80,  from  the  upper  Mis- 
tuse  tip,  with  transverse  wrinkles  and  raised  souri  and  the  Yellowstone  river  to  tie  Rocky 
rings ;  the  body  is  lai^e  and  muscular,  the  tail  mountains  and  the  high  grounds  on  their  east- 
with  12  vertebrse,  turned  down  and  bare  on  em  slope,  as  far  S.  as  the  RioGrande,  E.  to  the 
the  under  side;  the  l^s  long  and  muscnlar,  Manvaises  Torres  of  Nebraska,  and  W.  to  the 
and  the  hoofs  short;  there  is  an  appearance  of  coast  ranges  of  Washington  territory,  Oregon, 
a  moderate  dewlap.  The  general  color  is  yel-  andOahfornia;  itisswdtorangeasfarN.aslat. 
lowish,  with  a  chestnut  tinge,  deepest  on  the  68*,  but  is  not  found  in  the  hilly  regions  near 
neck;  head  ash-gray;  muzzle,  space  about  Hudson's  bay.  None  of  the  domestic  breeds 
eyes,  interior  of  ears,  abdomen,  inside  of  thighs,  have  been  traced  to  this,  though  it  would  no 
edges  of  tail  and  end  of  legs,  white;  boms  donbt  cross  with  them;  the  eflkst  of  all  domes- 
ochreybrown;  the  nnderwool  is  ashy  or  rusty  tication  is  to  improve  the  fleece,  shortening 
white,  and  the  hair  is  darker  and  tiiieker  in  the  hair  and  increasing  the  wool,  and  careful 
winter ;  the  females  are  without  horns,  or  with  breeding  with  this  oro^  in  a  milder  climate 
very  sraali  ones.  The  average  size  is  about  would  probably  in  a  few  generations  cause  the 
4  feet  in  length  and  33  inches  in  height ;  there  coarse  hair  to  disappear,  and  render  the  fine 
is  sometimes  a  tuft  under  the  chin,  and  other  fleece  long  enough  for  the  finest  fabrics;  the 
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e^eriment  is  worth  trying,  as  a  snccessful  re-  loose  skia  hanging  from  tie  neck.  They  are 
Bult  would  be  of  great  national  importance. —  kept  in  the  milder  regions  ia  winter,  and  are 
The  muBmon  of  Ooraica  and  the  Asiatic  argali,  transferred  to  the  most  favorable  looalities  for 
thongh  differing  somewhat  in  the  skeletons  shearing  and  grazing;  they  are  most  hardy  in 
from  the  domesticated  races,  have  generally  the  PyrenSes.  According  to  Mr.  Young,  in 
been  considered  as  their  most  probable  origins,  the  best  monntain  pastures  the  soil  is  stony, 
The  keeping  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  primitive  and  clover  is  scarce ;  it  would  seem  that  neither 
and  most  common  of  nmnan  occupations;  their  the  soil  nor  the  herbage  has  any  thing,  to  do 
early  domestication  and  sulyection  for  centu-  with  making  these  heights  suitable  for  this 
ries  to  varied  climates  and  droumstances,  have  breed,  and  probably  any  high  range  of  dry 
BO  modified  their  forms  that  it  becomes  exceed-  land  would  suit  them,  whatever  plants  were 
ingly  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determme  there  growing.  They  are  brought  every  night 
the  original  stock.  It  may  be  that  in  the  to  a  sheltered  level  valley,  but  are  never  housed 
sheep,  as  in  the  os,  dog,  horse,  and  other  do-  nor  imder  cover ;  4  shepherds  and  6  large 
mestioated  animals,  the  wild  representative  dogs  are  snfficieat  for  2,000  sheep ;  the  dogs 
may  no  longer  exist,  having  disappeared  dnr-  can  ea^y  master  a  wolf,  alone  protect  the 
ing  their  long  period  of  domestication.  The  flock  at  night,  and  are  fed  only  on  bread  and 
domestic  sheep  (ovia  aries,  Linn.),  from  which-  milk ;  mc«t  of  these  sheep  have  the  horns  re- 
ever  of  the  preceding  it  be  derived,  presents  a  moved.  The  legs  are  white  or  reddish ;  the 
great  VMiety  of  breeds,  only  a  few  of  the  prin-  face  is  in  some  speckled,  and  in  others  white 
cipa!  of  which  can  be  noticed  here.  Among  or  reddish ;  they  are  sometimes  black ;  thongh 
the  African  sheep  is  the  Fezzan  breed,  remark-  the  legs  are  short,  they  are  excellent  travel- 
able  for  the  long  legs,  pendnlons  ews,  arched  lers;  the  shape  is  good,  the  back  flat  and 
forehead,  and  abort,  curled,  and  crispy  fleece,  straight,  and  the  body  round ;  they  have  in  a 
like  a  mane  oa  the  neck  and  whorled  on  the  remarkable  degree  the  mellow  softness  under 
shoulders;  the  usual  colors  are  black  and  the  skin  which  Bakowell  considers  an  indica- 
white.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  the  Persian  tioa  of  a  disposition  to  fatten  in  any  breed ; 
sheep,  with  black  head  and  neck,  and  the  rest  they  are  extremely  docile.  The  average  fleece 
of  the  body  white ;  it  is  very  docile  and  affec-  is  4  to  6  ponnda ;  several  million  pounds  are 
donate.  From  the  last  or  the  Fezzan  seem  to  annnally  exported  from  Spain.  They  readily 
have  sprung  the  Morocco,  Congo,  Guinea,  and  form  cross  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  which 
Angola  breeds;  H.Smith  figures  a  variety  call-  havebeen  brought  to  great  perfection  inFranoe, 
ed  the  Zuqu  or  goitred  breed,  having  a  high  whence,  as  well  as  from  Spain,  they  have  been 
collar  of  fat  behind  the  homs  and  a  goitre-like  imported  into  America.  Other  fine-wooUed 
fatty  mass  on  the  larynx.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  merino  are  the  Saxon,  Sile- 
breeda  of  lai^c-tailed  or  fiit-rumped  sheep  in  eian,  and  Flemish  breeds,  the  last  abundant  In 
B.  Africa,  extending  over  that  continent  and  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  generally 
also  to  Asia;  the  Hottentot  or  broad-tailed  hornless,  high  on  the  legs,  and  mixed  with  the 
breed  is  below  the  medium  size,  with  short  Earbary  long-legged  variety.  In  the  Cretan 
and  soft  fleece,  and  two  large  masses  of  fat  on  breed  Ihe  horns  ascend  directly  upward  with  a 
each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tdl,  which  spiral  turn ;  in  the  Wallachian  they  are  large, 
are  so  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  that  various  but  diverge  neai'ly  at  right  angles  from  the 
contrivances  are  used  to  prevent  them  from  head;  in  the  many-horned  Iceland  sheep  (0, 
drtwging  on  the  ground ;  the  fat-mmped  sheep  polyceraUt),  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  heside 
of  Tartary  and  temper^  Asia  (0.  ateatopygd)  the  uataraUy  placed  horns,  there  are  from  1  to 
has  a  simflar  growth  of  fkt  upon  the  croup,  and  3  others,  usually  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  a 
longand  pendulous  ears;  the  reason  of  this  accu-  sunilar  anomaly  oocni'sin  some  of  the  Scottish 
mnlation  of  fat,  sometimes  70  to  80  lbs.,  has  not  and  Asiatic  breeds.  The  Astrakhan  or  Bokfaa* 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  though  it  is  gen-  nan  breed  has  a  fine  spirally  twisted  wool,  and 
erally  attributed  to  some  peculiarity  of  feeding,  furnishes  a  great  portion  of  the  lamb  skins  so 
— The  most  important  breed  of  sheep  as  re-  highly  valued  by  furriers ;  it  ia  generally  a 
gardathe  texture  of  thewool  is  the  merino  (0.  mixed  black  and  white;  in  the  very  young 
Mi^Mnica),  in  modem  times  brought  to  the  each  lock  is  divided  into  2  small  twisted  curls, 
^eatest  perfection  in  Spain,  though  their  ori-  The  Caucasian  breed  (0.  dolichura)  is  a  very 
ginals  probably  formed  the  flocks  of  the  patri-  handsome  animal,  resembling  some  of  the 
archs  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been  Spanish  and  English  varieties;  the  males  are 
the  stock  of  all  the  fine-woolled  sheep.  Un-  homed,  the  wool  of  the  adults  coarse,  and  the 
like  the  Bridsb  breeds,  they  have  wool  on  the  tail,  which  consists  of  20  vertebrte,  is  covered 
forehead  and  cheeks ;  the  horns  are  very  large  with  a  fine  wool,  which  drags  on  the  ground ; 
and  heavy,  and  convoluted  laterally ;  the  wool  they  are  generally  white;  by  gentle  pressure 
is  fine,  long,  soft,  twisted,  in  silky  spiral  ring-  on  the  wool  by  linen  coverings  as  the  lamb 
lets,  and  naturaUy  so  oily  that  the  fleece  looks  grows,  and  by  pouring  warm  water  over  it 
dingy  and  unclean  from  the  dust  and  dirt  ad-  daily,  it  is  made  to  Se  in  heantilW  glossy 
hering  to  the  outside,  but  perfectly  white  un-  ringlets,  constituting  a  delicate  fur  much  es- 
derneath ;  the  form  is  not  so  symmetrical  as  in  teemed  for  lining  robes  and  dressing  gowns ; 
many  English  breeds,  aud  thei-e  is  generally  a  the  black  is  most  prized.    The  Mysore  breed 
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of  India  is  without  horns,  with  pendulous  legs  are  the  Teeswater,  Dartmoor,  Hereford, 
ears,  short  tail,  and  very  fine  wool,  curled  in  aud  Eomnoy  Mai'sh ;  and  with  liorns,  the  Ex- 
small  meshes  and  twisted  hke  a  corkscrew.—  moor  and  Spanish.  In  the  Hehridea,  Shetland, 
Tliere  is  no  couutry  where  more  attention  has  and  other  British  islands  are  the  dun-feced  and 
been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  Zetland  breeds,  the  former  with  yellowish  face 
sheep,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  or  where  and  legs,  and  both  having  a  fine  wool;  these 
more  suocess  has  been  attained,  than  6reat  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  of  a  thin  lank 
Briton;  there  are  very  valuable  British  breeds  sliape,  short  straight  horns,  and  very  short  tail ; 
suited  for  the  rioli  soil,  Inxuriant  pastures,  and  the  wool  is  of  various  colors,  black,  white, 
raild  climate  of  southern  England,  the  thinner  grayish,  brownish,  or  blotched  with  3  or  3  of 
soil  and  rich  grasses  of  the  upland  counties,  and  these ;  in  the  low  islands  and  on  favorable  pas- 
tbe  alpine  herbage  and  cold  weather  of  the  tures  the  wool  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  it  is  the 
Scottish  highlands;  looking  to  a  combination  coarsest  in  the  most  mountainous  islands;  the 
of  advantages,  hai'dier  nature,  esceilenee  of  horns  may  be  4  or  even  6.  The  number  of 
meat,  and  quality  and  quantity  of  wool,  some  sheep  in  the  British  islands  from  1830  to  1860 
of  the  English  breeds  take  the  first  rank  for  has  varied  from  30,CH>0,000  to  55,000,000. — 
the  small  farmer.  The  Leicester  or  Disliley  America  has  no  indigenous  domestic  sheep,  but 
breed  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  long-wooHed  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  preserva- 
sheep  of  England,  and  is  extensively  reared  on  tion  and  improvement  of  breeds  brought  from 
the  rich  and  lower  pasture  lands.  It  may  be  Europe.  Both  Spanish  and  French  merinos 
tnown  by  the  clean  head  without  horns,  lively  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  States,  the 
eyes,  straiglit,  broad,  and  fiat  back,  round  body,  former  by  the  Hon.  David  Humphreys,  minis- 
small  bones,  thin  pelt,  disposition  to  make  fat  ter  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  1803,  and  the 
at  an  early  age,  and  a  fine-grained  and  well  latter  by  Mr.  Taintor,  of  Hartford,  Conn,,  in 
flavored  flesh.  It  was  once  knoi^Ti  as  the  Lin-  1846 ;  it  is  said  that  8  Spanish  merinos  were 
colnshire  breed,  noted  for  the  quantity  of  the  brought  to  Boston  in  1793  by  Mr.  William 
wool  and  the  coarseness  of  the  mutton;  Mr.  Foster,  but  they  were  not  preserved  for  breed- 
Bakewell  effected  the  improvement  in  the  ing  purposes.  The  first  sheep  were  introduced 
breed,  with  great  profit  to  himself  and  advan-  into  the  United  States  at  Jamestown,  Va., 
tage  to  the  wool-growing  interest  of  his  coun-  from  England  in  1609,  which  in  40  years  had 
try  ;  it  has  extended  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  increased  to  3,000;  they  were  introduced  into 
and  a  few  are  kept  by  almost  every  small  far-  H"ew  York  and  Massachusetts  about  1625. 
mer  for  the  wool;  the  fleece  is  abundant,  the  Themerinosarehardy,  yielding  a  large  amount 
fleah  esoeilent,  and  the  habits  docile  Mid  home-  of  fine  wool  for  their  size,  the  males  10  to  13 
loving ;  a  valuable  breed  has  sprung  from  its  lbs.  of  washed  wool,  and  the  females  4  to  8, 
mixture  with  the  blaok-faoed  and  Cheviot  va-  the  former  weighing  from  140  to  176  lbs.,  the 
rieties.  The  black-faced  or  heath  breed  ex-  latter  80  to  180.  They  thrive  in  summer  on 
tends  from  the  B".  W.  parts  of  Torkshii'e  to  the  grass  and  clover,  and  in  winter  on  hay,  wheat 
higJilands  of  Scotland,  especially  on  the  W,  bran,  barley,  oafs,  and  root  crops;  in  winter 
coast;  it  is  active,  hardy,  almost  goat-like  in  they  require  sheds  for  protection,  free  space, 
its  climbing  habits,  with  a  compact  shape  and  pure  air,  and  water  accessible.  Many  parts 
bright,  wild-looking  eyes;  the  horns  of  the  of  the  United  States  are  well  adapted  for 
male  are  very  large  and  convoluted ;  the  wool  them,  and  the  best  breeds  are  generally  con- 
is  long,  coarse,  and  shagsy,  and  the  face  and  sidered  to  be  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  At- 
slender  legs  always  jet  black;  in  some  mixed  woodflocka;  some  regard  the  Saxon  merinos 
breeds  the  face  and  legs  ai-e  brownish  spotted  as  the  best,  and  the  French  have  less  oil  in 
with  black;  the  flesh  is  fine-grained  and  of  their  wool  than  the  Spanish.  The  Leicester 
excellent  flavor,  but  the  wool  is  comparatively  breed  has  a  heavier  fieeoe  and  carcass,  but  re- 
unprofitable,  the  Cheviot,  another  northern  quires  more  food;  as  combining  the  advan- 
brced,  being  generally  preferred  as  equally  tages  of  wool  and  meat,  this  is  the  best  breed 
hardy  and  better  fleeced.  Many  attempts  have  for  tlie  farmer,  and  is  excellently  bred  in  Kew 
been  made  to  improve  it,  and  the  Norfolk,  Suf-  Jersey ;  the  wool  is  long  staple,  and  is  used 
folk,  and  Dorset  breeds  are  supposed  to  be  de-  mostly  for  combing  purposes,  for  delaines  and 
rived  from  it.  In  the  Cheviot  the  head  is  bare  similar  cloths.  The  Southdown  are  by  many 
and  clean,  the  face  and  legs  white,  the  body  preferred  to  the  merino,  as  a  tliird  larger,  har- 
long,  bones  small,  and  fleece  of  about  3  lbs.;  dier,  and  better  mutton;  they  are  very  prolific, 
the  Dorset  is  an  old  biit  handsome  breed,  with  and  the  lambs  are  hardy ;  the  wool  is  large  in 
strong  and  well  formed  body,  finely  curved  quantity  and  fair  in  quality.  The  Ootawold  is 
horns,  and  clear  white  fleece ;  they  drop  their  another  highly  esteemed  breed.  As  a  general 
iambs  as  early  as  September.  The  Southdown  rule,  the  fine-woolled  sheep,  like  the  merino, 
breed  is  dark-faced,  without  horns,  with  long  Saxon,  French,  and  Silesian,  are  not  so  profit- 
small  neck,  very  short  and  fine  fleece  of  3J-  to  able  for  the  mutton  as  the  eoarse-wooUed,  like 
3  lbs.,  and  celebrated  for  the  fine  flavor  of  the  the  Leicester,  Southdown,  and  Ootswold;  it 
mutton ;  it  is  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  Sus-  seems  impossible  to  combine  in  a  single  breed 
SOX,  on  the  chalky  downs.  Other  British  both  these  desired  qualities  in  their  greatest 
breeds  without  horns  and  with  white  face  and  perfection ;  as  above  stated,  the  Leicester  may 
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be  considered  as  the  best  for  the  small  farmer.  United  States,  in  1850  31,750,000,  and  in  1860 
The  northern  and  western  states  raise  tlie  best  not  far  from  25,000,000,  less  than  half  of  the 
sheep  for  mutton,  and  the  middle  and  southern  Bumher  in  Great  Britain ;  at  $2  each  they  rep- 
for  wool,— Sheep  are  remarltahly  affected  by  resent  a  valne  of  150,000,000,  and  would  yield 
changes  of  external  condition,  aa  of  climate,  about  76,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  about  one  third 
food,  &c.,  and  congenital  varieties  thence  aris-  of  the  whole  amount  here  consumed  in  mann- 
ing may  be  easily  perpetnated.  In  Massachu-  factured  products ;  with  the  average  price  of 
setts  in  1791  a  lamb  was  bom  with  a  longer  wool  the  country  would  have  been  saved  more 
body  and  shorter  legs  than  the  rest  of  the  than  $80,000,000  if  the  fanners  had  kept  a  full 
flock,  with  longer  jomts and  crooked  forelegs;  supply  of  sheep.  The  meat  is  wholesome  and 
as  it  could  not  leap  over  fences,  it  was  deter-  nutritious,  and  always  finds  a  ready  market ; 
mined  to  propagate  its  pecnliarities,  and  from  New  York  city  alone  consumes  about  15,000 
it  arose  the  famous  otter  breed;   when  both  sheep  a  week. 

parents  are  of  the  otter  breed,  the  lambs  in-        SHEEP'S  HEAD,  a  spiny-rayed  fish  of  the 

herit  the  form.     Sheep  are  subject  to  many  family  aparidce  and  genus  mrgus  (Cuv.) ;  the 

diseases,  of  which  the  most  troublesome  is  the  scuppaug  (pagrvs)  belongs  to  the  same  fainily. 

foot  rot,  from  snppression  of  the  secretion  of  The  gill  covers  are  nnarmed,  the  palate  tooth- 

the  gland  between  the  hoots,  and  consequent  less,  the  jaws  not  protractile,  and  the  scales 

inflMumation,  generally  caused  by  standing  on  large;   the  front  incisors  are  cutting,  almost 

too  wet  ground ;  the  best  remedy  is  to  pare  like  those  of  man,  and  there  are  several  rows 

the  diseased  hoof  thoronglily  and  apply  to  it  a  of  rounded  molars.    This  fish  (S.  ovU,  Cnv.) 

solution  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper),  1  is  about  20  inches  long,  though  some  are  said 

lb.  to  aqnart  of  water;  the  animal  should  also  to  grow  considerably  larger;  the  gronnd  color 

be  kept  in  a  dry  place.    They  suffer  from  in-  -is  light  gray,  with  6  distinct,  dark  brown, 

sects,  especially  a  hot  fly  (ce^trvs  o»is),  whose  transverse  bands,  broad  and  nearly  eqnidistant 

larvaa  get  from  the  lips  and  noatiils  into  the  from  each  other,  and  another  across  the  neck; 

frontal  and  maxillary  cavities,  causing  fatal  the  head  is  much  darker,  the  gill  covers  with 

disease  ;  the  wild  sheep  of  elevated  regions  silvei-y  and  golden  reflections,  Uiroat  somewhat 

Buffer  least  from  these.     They  are  infested  reddish,  and  iridee  golden;  scales  with  dark 

with  a  species  of  tick,  which  may  be  killed  af-  margins;  the  pectorals  nearly  colorless,  the 

ter  shearing  by  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco  and  other  fins  blackish  brown.    The  body  is  short 

water,  or  a  preparation  of  oil,  lampblack,  and  and  thick,  and  the  back  rounded ;  lips  large 

timber.    Sheep  are  more  choice  in  their  food  and  fleshy,  jaws  equal,  eyes  large,  and  nostrils 

than  goats,  and  yet  will  thrive  where  most  high  on  the  head  and  double ;  the  1st  12  rays 

other  animals  would  starve ;  they  prefer  alpine  of  the  dorsal  and  lat  8  of  the  anal  strongly 

and  aromatic  plants,  and  will  soon  clear  a  field  spinous,  pectorals  very  long,  ventrals  stout, 

of  weeds,  briers,  and  bushes,  and  by  their  with  spinous  process  at  base  and  1st  ray  spi- 

droppings  prepare  it  for  the  plough.    They  nous;  air  bladder  large.    The  form  of  the  head 

cannot  be  economically  kept  amid  a  dense  and  blackness  of  the  face  give  it  a  slight  re- 

popnlation,  as  they  would  occupy  too  much  semblance  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  sheep, 

land  which  could  better  be  devoted  to  the  It  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  summer 

growth  of  edible  prodncta;  there  are  immense  off  the  New  York  coast,  and  is  caught  readily 

tracts  of  waste  land  in  the  United  States  ad-  in  nets  and  seines;  it  is  difiicult  to  take  with 

mirably  adapted  for  ah.  the  breeils  of  sheep;  the  hook,aB  theline  isveryliable  to  be  cut  off 

they  are  not  profitable  to  pasture  with  cows,  by  the  sharp  incisors ;  its  food  consists  of  mol- 

as  they  bite  the  grass  too  close  for  the  latter  to  lusks  and  crustaceans.    It  is  a  very  delicious 

thrive  upon.     The  great  drawbacks  to    the  fish,  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Mitchill  commanding  a 

keeping  of  sheep  by  small  farmers  are  the  ab-  higher  price  than  any  other  except  fresh  sal- 

senoe  of  suitable  fences  and  the  loss  from  the  mon  and  trout ;  according  to  De  Kay  it  holds 

attacks  and  worryings  of  dogs;  the  former  the  same  rank  with  New  York  epicures  as  the 

could  he  easily  remedied,  and  the  latter  de-  tnrbot  does  in  Europe,    It  much  resembles  the 

mands  the  interference  of  legislators. — For  full  species  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  several 

informationon  the  statistics  and  profits  of  sheep  other  allied  species  are  met  with  from  Kew 

husbandry  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  agri-  York  to  New  Orleans. 

cnltural  reports  of  the  patent  ofEce  since  1860,  8HEEEBE88,  a  town  of  Kent,  England,  at 
and  the  publications  of  the  various  state  agri-  the  N.  "W.  end  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  on  the 
cultural  societiesfor  thelast  10  years.  It  need  river  Medway  at  its  junction  with  the  Thames, 
only  be  stated  here  that  lambs  may  be  weaned  47  m.  E.  by  S.  E.  from  London;  pop,  in  1851, 
at  from  2  to  8  months ;  that  the  female  is  lit  8,549.  There  is  here  an  extensive  naval  es- 
for  procreation  at  1  year  and  the  male  at  1^ ;  tablishment,  defended  by  heavy  batteries,  the 
that  gestation  lasts  about  6  months;  that  1  or  dockyard  and  buildings  in  connection  with 
2  young  are  bom  at  a  time;  that  one  male  which,  including  all  the  necessary  establisb- 
may  be  kept  to  30  females;  and  that  they  can  ments  for  building  or  repairing  ships,  occupy 
produce  till  the  age  of  10  or  13,  and  be  fattod  60  acres.  Tlie  trade  depends  principally  upon 
with  the  best  advantage  at  8  years.  In  1840  the  dockyards.  In  the  time  of  tlie  common- 
there   were   about    19,380,000   sheep    in    th»  wealth  the  ground  on  which  Sheemess  stands 
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was  unoccupied,  and  after  tiie  restoration  a  farms  in  l^O'T.  The  town  was  empowered  to 
small  fort  was  commenced,  but  the  Dutch  de-  send  3  memljcra  to  parliament  in  1882,  and  in 
stvoyed  it  in  1667.  Soon  afterward  it  was  re-  1843  was  incorporated  as  a  innnlcipal  and  par- 
stored  and  the  dockyard  commenced.  liamentary  borough.  Its  chief  growth  has 
SHEFFIELD,  a  town  and  municipal  and  been  dni-ing  the  last  60  yeara,  and  in  1811  it 
parliamentary  borough  in  the  west  riding  of  had  but  36,000  inhabitant^. 
Yorksliire,  Englaud,  at  the  junction  of  the  SHEFFIELD,  John,  duke  of  BucMi^iiam. 
Sheaf  and  3  amaller  streams  with  the  Don,  162  See  MrLOKAYB. 

m.  N.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1861,  185,-  SHEIK  (Arabic,  the  eldest),  the  chief  of  an 
157.  The  streams  which  uuite  here  all  have  Arab  tribe.  The  title  is  aiso  applied  to  tlie 
their  source  in  the  high  lands  W.  S.  W.  and  N.  heads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  town,  and  supply  a  large  amount  of  higher  order  of  religious  preachers,  as  the 
effective  water  power  for  manufacturing  pur-  mufti  of  Constantinople,  who  is  sometimes 
poses.  The  valleys  through  which  these  called  aheih  ulUJam,  chief  of  the  true  believ- 
atreams  flow  are  bounded  by  high  hills,  which  era.  Many  sheiks,  particularly  of  the  Bedouin 
malte  many  of  the  streets  steep,  though  they  tribes,  claim  a  long  line  of  ancestors;  and  the 
add  to  the  picturesquenees  and  beauty  of  the  sheik  of  Mecca,  in  consideration  of  his  alleged 
town.  Genernlly,  however,  the  streets,  ex-  descent  from  Mohammed,  demands  presents 
cept  in  the  oldest  portions,  are  wide  and  well  from  a]I  caravans  arriving  in  that  city, 
built,  and  the  suburbs  are  occupied  by  the  res-  SHEII^  Eiohaed  Laiob,  an  Irish  author  and 
idences  of  tlie  manufacturers  and  richer  trades-  orator,  bom  in  Drumdowney,  near  "Waterford, 
men.  The  town  is  well  paved,  and  lighted  Aug.  17, 1791,  died  in  Florence,  May  23,  1851. 
with  gas,  and  the  rivers  are  crossed  by  fine  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  Stoney- 
bridges.  There  are  70  places  of  worship,  of  hurst,  Lancashire,  and  at  Trinity  coUege,  Dub- 
which  36  belong  to  the  established  church,  lin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1811. 
The  higher  educational  institntions  of  Sheffield  Soon  afterward  he  entered  himself  a  student 
are  the  people's  college,  with  day  and  evening  at  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1814  was  called 
classes,  the  church  of  England  institute,  alao  a  to  the  bar,  and  eked  out  his  slender  income 
very  successful  school,  the  Wesley  college,  the  by  writing  for  the  stage.  Between  1814  and 
collegiate  school,  the  old  endowed  grammar  1823  he  produced  6  dramas,  "Adelaide"  (1816), 
Bohool,  the  mechanics' institution,  and  the  gov-  "The  Apostate"  (1817),  "Bellamira"  (1818), 
ernraentschoolof  art,  one  of  the  beat  conducted  "Evadne"  (1819),  founded  on  Shirley's  "Trai- 
in  England.  Ita  benevolent  institutions  are  tor,"  "Montoni"  (1320),  and"Tlie  Huguenot" 
numerous  and  well  sustained.  The  town,  partly  (1822),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
from  the  want  of  suitable  drainage  and  partly  last  named,  obtained  a  decided  success.  In 
from  the  unhealthy  character  of  some  of  the  1823  also  appeared  the  first  of  a  series  of 
occupations,  has  a  h^her  rate  of  mortality  "Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,"  since  collected 
than  that  of  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Eng-  and  edited  by  E,  8.  Mackenzie  (3  vols.  12mo., 
land. — It  has  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  Ifew  York,  1854;  London,  1855),  and  which 
the  country  by  a  canal  aud  two  railways.  Shef-  are  among  his  most  successfnl  literary  perform- 
fleld,  renowned  for  ita  knives  in  the  time  of  ances.  About  this  time  he  began  to  be  known 
Chaucer,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  the  English  in  Ireland  and  England  as  a  political  orator 
manufeoture  of  cast,  shear,  and  blister  steel  of  and  agitator,  and  also  by  his  forensic  efforts  at 
all  kinds,  steel  wire,  cutlery  aud  tools  of  almost  tlie  bar.  In  1880  he  entered  parliament,  and 
every  variety,  railway  and  carriage  springs  and  almost  immediately  took  his  place  as  the  most 
buffers,  and  many  other  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  brilliant  and  impulsive  speaker  (with  the  es- 
ware,  as  well  as  all  elasaes  of  silver,  silver-  ception  perhaps  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  present 
plated,  electro-plated,  German  silver,  britannia,  eaid  of  Derby)  in  that  body,  a  pteition  which 
and  other  white  metal  goods.  Britannia  metal  he  retained  nntU  his  retirement  from  public 
aud  the  process  of  silver-plating  were  invented  hfe.  After  seconding  O'OonneU  in  the  repeal 
here.  Snuff  is  also  largely  produced,  famous  agitation,  he  accepted  a  sinecure  office  under 
for  ite  good  quality.  The  cutlers'  company  had  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  in  1839  was  made 
its  origin  in  the  16th  centuiy,  and  was  incor-  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  appointed  master  of 
poratedbyatatuteitt  the  reign  of  James  L  Ita  the  mint  by  the  Russell  ministry,  and  in  1850 
restrictions,  which  interfered  with  the  prosper-  accepted  tlio  mission  to  Florence.  His  ma- 
lty of  the  trade,  were  milagated  in  1801,  and  moirs  have  been  written  by  W.  T.  M'Oullagh 
wholly  abolished  in  1814.    It  is  the  trustee  of  (2  vols.,  London,  1855). 

several  important  charities,  beside  which  its  SHEKEL  (Heb.,  weight),  the  Hebrew  unit 

only  duties  are  the  granting  of  trade  marks  to  of  weight,  and  hence,  as  payments  were  origi- 

outlers. — Sheffleld  was  an  old  manor  of  the  nally  made  by  weight,  also  of  money.    It  was 

earls  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  a  castle  in  the  probably  equal  to  about  318  gr^ns,  or  4  oz. 

town,  and  a  manor  house  in  a  park  a  mile  east,  avoirdupois,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  eariiest 

in  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  greater  part  coin  of  the  name  known,  the  silver  shekel  of 

of  the  captivity  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  waa  Simon  Maccabmus.     Its  value,  as  differently 

passed.    The  castle  was  demolished  in  1648  by  stated,  was  from  60  to  6Sj  cts.    The  golden 

order  of  parliament,  and  the  park  divided  into  shekel  was  of  half  this  weight,  and  worth  about 
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$4.  Both  aa  weight  and  money  it  was  divided  813  pupils  attending  public  schoola.  The  Lonis- 
in  reckoning  into  the  beka,  reba,  and  gerah,  ville  and  Lexington  railroad  intersects  the  conn- 
respectively  i,  J,  and  sV  shekel.  There  are  ty.  Capital,  Shelhyville.  V.  A  W.  co.  of  Ohio, 
two  standards  of  weight  mentioned  in  the  intersected  hy  the  liiamii-iver;  area,  435  sq.m.; 
Scriptures,  the  sacred  and  the  royal  shekel,  pop.  in  1860, 17,493.  The  N.  part  is  level,  the 
the  ditference  between  which  oannot  now  be  r.  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro- 
precisely  ascertained,  but  is  supposed  by  Mi-  ductions  in  I860  were  438,798  bushels  of  Indian 
chaelis  to  have  been  aa  B  to  3.  com,  88,106  of  wheat,  108,870  of  oats,  47,534 

SHELBUENE,  a  8.  W.  co.  of  Nova  Scotia,  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,205  tons  of  hay.    There 

bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Fun-  were   2    newspapers,   4  flouring    and  4  saw 

dy,  and  intersected  by  Tusket,  Jordan,  Sable,  mills,  3  tanneries,  a  foundery,  a  woollen  fac- 

Bnd  Clyde  rivers;  area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  tory,  25  churches,  and  3,597  pupils  in  the  pnb- 

1851,  10,632.    Good  harbors  are  found  at  the  lie  schools.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Miami 

outlets  of  the  rivers,  and  numerous  islands  are  canal  and  two  railroads.    Oapital,  Sidney,  VI. 

Boattered  along  the  coast.    In  the  N.  E.  is  Blue  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  droned  by  the  Blue  river 

mountain;  the  surface  is  generally  broken  and  and  numerous  other  streams;  area,  about  400 

the  soil  stony.     The  fisheries  employ  a  large  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in'  1860,  19,571.     The  snrfeee  ia 

portion  of  the  population.    Capital,  Shelbnme.  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in 

SHELBY,  the  name  of  counties  iu  9-  of  the  1850  were  1,331,884  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  bound-  118,820  of  wheat  64,776  of  oats,  S,893  tons  of 
edE.  by  the  Coosa  river  and  intersected  by  the  hay,  and  48,333  Iba.  of  wool.  There  were  20 
Cahawba;  area,  970  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  flouring  and  17  aaw  mills,  38  churches,  1  news- 
12,618,  of  whom  3,623  were  slaves.  The  sur-  paper,  and  588  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
face  is  hilly,  witli  considerable  forests,  and  the  The  Lawrenceburg  and  Miaaissippi  railroad 
soil  is  well  watered  and  highly  fertile.  The  passes  through  the  county.  There  is  good 
productions  in  1850  were  884,389  bushels  of  water  power  and  abundance  of  timber.  Capi- 
Indiau  corn,  67,763  of  sweet  potatoes,  51,909  tal,  Shelbyville.  TH.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  111.,  in- 
of  oats,  and  8,737  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  terseeted  by  the  Kaskaskia  and  Little  Wabash 
3  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  and  993  pupils  attend-  rivers ;  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,686. 
ing  pubhc  schools.  Goal  and  iron  ore  abound,  Tlie  surface  is  almost  level,  including  a  part  of 
and  there  are  several  mineral  springs.  Capital,  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
Cohimbiana,  II,  An  E.  co.  of  Tes.,  bordering  productions  in  1850  were  757,383  bushels  of 
on  La.,  bounded  E.  by  the  Sabine  and  W,  by  Indian  com,  31,998  of  wheat,  96,504  of  oats, 
the  Attoyac  river;  area,  850  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  124,948  lbs.  of  butter,  and  37,208  of  wool. 
1860,  5,862,  of  whom  1,476  were  slaves.  The  There  were  IS  grist  and  4  saw  mills,  a  tannery, 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  rich.  10  churches,  and  869  pupils  attending  public 
The  produotions  in  1850  were  790  bales  of  cot-  schools.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  central 
ton,  99,518  bushels  of  Indian  com,  40,784  of  and  the  Terre  Haute,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis  rail- 
aweet  potatoes,  and  63,435  lbs.  of  butter,  roada.  Capital,  Shelbyville,  VIII,  A  N,  E, 
There ,  were  3  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  213  co.  of  Mo.,  intersected  by  the  North  fork  of  Salt 
pupils  attending  public  scdiools.  Capital,  Shel-  river  and  the  South  Fabius  river;  area,  600  sq. 
byville.  in.  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  ^,301,  of  whom  724  were 
on  Miss.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  staves.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  and 
whichseparatesitfrom  Arkansas,anditttersect-  the  soil  good.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
ed  by  Loosahatobee  and  Wolf  rivers ;  area,  6 10  278,485  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,477  of  wheat, 
Bq,m.;pop.in  1860, 48,091,  of  whoml6,950wera  38,718  of  oats,  67,655  lbs.  of  butter,  and  14.446 
slaves.  The  surface  ia  level  and  the  soil  very  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist  and  2  saw  mills, 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  30,741  5  churches,  and  1,051  pupils  in  public  schools, 
bales  of  cotton,  837,837  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  Bituminous  coal  and  limestone  are  abundant, 
107,328  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,108  of  oata,  and  and  timber  is  scarce.  Oapital,  Shelbyville.  IS. 
168,042  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  10  flour-  A  W,  co.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  the  Nishnaba- 
ing  and  15  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  a  furnaoe,  tona  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 818. 
11  newspapers.  43  churches,  and  1,810  pupils  The  soil  is  productive.  Cattle  and  swine  are 
attending  public  schools.  The  Memphis  and  largely  exported.  The  productions  in  1859 
Charleston,  Memphis  and  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  were  1,313  bushels  of  wheat,  48,605  of  Indian 
and  Tennessee  railroads  terminate  at  Memphis  com,  8,898  of  potatoes,  875  tons  of  hay,  and 
in  this  county.  Capital,  Ealeigh.  IV,  A  N.  13,409  lbs.  of  butter.  Capital,  Shelbyville. 
CO.  of  Ey.,  drained  by  Beech  and  other  large  SHELBY,  Isaao,  an  American  revolutionary 
creeks;  area,  465  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  16,436,  officer,  born  near  Ilagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  11, 
of  whom  6,634  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  1760,  died  in  Kentucky,  July  18, 1826.  He  re- 
hilly  and  diversified  with  fine  forests,  and  the  moved  to  the  Weat  in  1771,  and  shortly  after- 
Boil  very  rich.  The  productions  in  1850  were  ward  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  in 
1,731,740  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  83,981  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  "When  the 
wheat,  188,956  of  oats,  1,022  tons  of  liemp,  and  revolution  broke  out  he  was  selected  as  cap- 
60,176  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  40  grist  and  14  tain  of  a  military  company  in  Virginia,  and  in 
saw  millB,  5  tanneries,  45  churches,  a  college,  and  1777  placed  in  chai'ge  of  the  commissary  de- 
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pftrtntent  for  the  frontier  militia.     In  1*179  ho  head  and  npper  neck  green  bounded  by  a  whita 

was  elected  to  the  bouse  of  delegates  of  Vir-  collar,  below  wMoh  is  another  of  rich  chestnut 

ginia.    For  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  King's  covering  the  upper  breast  and  back  ;  rest  of 

Monntain,  Oct.  7,  1780,  he  received  a  vote  of  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts  white; 

thania  and  a  sword  from  the  legialatuvc  of  scapulars  nearly  black,  outer  webs  of  long  ter- 

North  Carolina,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  tials  chestnut,  point  of  wing  and  its  coverts 

member  in  1781  and  1782.     TJpou  the  organi-  white,  primaries   dark  brown,  and   speculum 

zation  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  in  1792  he  was  green;  tail  white,  tipped  with  black;  abdomen 

chosen  governor,  and  held  the  ofBce  4  years,  rich  dark  brown ;  aides,  vent,  and  under  tail 

and  i^ain  from  1613  to  1816.     In  1813  ha  coverts  white ;  the  length  is  34  to  26  inches ; 

joined  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  head  of  4,000  Ken-  the  female  is  smaller  and  not  so  bright,  and  the 

tuckians,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  young  are  more  brownish.    The  windpipe  is 

SHELDON,  David  Nbwton,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  about  10  inches  long,  having  on  each  side  at 

ican  clergyman,  bom  at  Suffield,  OiDnn.,  June  its  lower  portion  a  hollow,  globular,  bony  pro- 

36, 1807.    He  was  graduated  at  WiUiams  col-  tuberance,  generally  much  larger  on  one  side 

lege  in  1880,  afterward  studied  at  the  Newton  than  the  other.    It  is  abundant  on  the  shores 

theological  seminary,  and  in  1835  was  apiKilnt-  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  is  found  in 

ed  by  the  board  of  the  Baptist  triennial  conven-  most  parts  of  Europe,  rarely  seen  fei'  inland, 

tion  missionary  to  ^France,  where  he  remained  .preferring  flat  shores  and  sandy  bara  and  hills ; 

4  yeai's,  chiefly  in  Paris  and  its  vicinity.  The  it  comes  into  Great  Britain  from  the  noi-th  in 
mission  not  accomplishing  as  much  as  he  hoped,  winter.  The  note  is  a  shrill  whistle  ;  the  flesh 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  Erenoh  govern-  is  coarse,  dark,  and  of  unpleasant  odor  and 
ment,  Mr.  Sheldon  retnrned  home,  and  was  for  flavor ;  the  eggs   are   shining   white,  3J  by  3 

5  years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Halifax,  inches ;  incubation  lasts  80  days,  both  seses 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  became  sitting,  and  the  young  follow  the  mother  as 
pastor  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and  in  the  following  soon  as  hatched;  they  are  easily  domesticated, 
year  president  of  Waterville  college.  In  1853  and  are  often  raised  by  hens;  in  captivity  they 
he  resigned  that  office  and  removed  to  Bath,  may  be  fed  on  grain,  soaked  bread,  and  vege- 
Me.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  was  pas-  tables.  Tarrell  thinks  the  names  are  derived 
tor  of  the  Eim  street  Baptist  church  in  that  from  their  favorite  shell  food,  and  from  their 
city  till  1856,  when  he  was  exeommonioated  frequent  use  on  heraldic  shields;  they  are  also 
from  it  on  a  charge  of  heresy;  and  in  Sept.  called  bnrrow  ducks  from  their  common  places 
1857,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Summer  street  of  breeding,  also  skeeling  geese  in  Scotland, 
Unitarian  church  in  Bath.  Dr.  Sheldon  has  and  sly  geese  (from  their  devices  for  leading 
publLshedocca9ionalserraons,andwasformany  intruders  from  their  nests  and  young)  in  the 
years  a  contributor  to  the  "  Christian  Review."  Orkney  islands.  Two  other  species  are  found 
After  the  change  in  his  theological  views,  he  in  Australia. — In  the  genus  caaaria  the  bill  is 
published  a  volume  of  discourses  entitled  "  Bin  as  long  as  the  head,  nearly  straight,  the  width 
and  Redemption"  (New  York,  1856).  equal  to  the  height  at  tiia  base,  the  anterior 

SHELDRAKE,  or  Shiblbbakb,  the  common  half  depressed,  scarcely  curved  upward  at  tip, 
name  of  the  river  ducks  of  the  sub-family  which  has  a  strong  and  broad  ndl ;  wings  mod- 
anadnfB  of  the  genera  tadorna  (Leach)  and  erate,  the  2d  quill  the  longest ;  tail  short  and 
cnaaj-iJa (Bonap.).  In iiKfom« the  bill  is  shorter  rounded;  tarsi  robust,  shorter  than  the  mid- 
than  the  head,  higher  at  the  base  than  broad,  die  toe;  toes  long,  fully  webbed;  hind  toe 
with  culmen  concave  in  the  middle,  depressed,  long,  elevated,  and  lobed.  The  ruddy  shel- 
curved  npward  at  the  tip,  which  is  suddenly  drake  (O. rutUa,  Bonap.)  is  about  the  same  size 
hooked  and  has  a  strong  narrow  nMl;  lameOfe  as  the  last,  with  similar  breeding  habits;  in  the 
slender  and  wiiely  set;  nostrils  large,  neai"  the  male  the  bill  is  lead-colored;  the  head,  cheeks, 
culmen;  wings  moderate,  pointed, the  2d  qnill  and  chin  buff,  becoming  orange  brown  at  the 
longest,  and  armed  on  the  shoulder  witii  a  lower  part  of  the  neck  all  round,  where  there 
tubercle;  tail  moderate,  nearly  even;  tarsi  is  a  ring  of  black;  the  back,  tertials,  breast, 
strong,  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  toes  and  under  parts  like  the  head;  wing  coverts 
short,  fully  webbed ;  hind  toe  elevated,  slightly  pale  buff  white ;  primai-ies  and  twl  dark  leaden 
lobed;  claws  moderate  and  carved.  They  are  gray,  secondaries  lighter,  and  speculum  brilliant 
widely  distributed  over  the  old  world,  on  the  green;  the  female  is  ratier  smaller  and  lighter 
sea  coast  as  well  as  on  rivers  and  lakes,  mi-  colored,  with  white  on  the  throat  and  wings, 
grating  in  winter  from  the  north ;  they  fe^  on  bat  without  the  black  collar.  It  is  sometimes 
marine  plants  and  worms,  crustaceans  and  mol-  called  collared  duck,  and  ruddy  goose ;  it  is  a 
luska;  the  nest  is  made  of  grass  lined  with  native  of  eastern  Europe  and.  western  Asia, 
down,  and  is  often  placed  in  the  deserted  bur-  coming  as  far  west  as  England  and  sonth  to 
rows  of  rabbits  and  other  rodents  on  the  coast ;  Italy  and  Africa ;  rarely  found  at  sea,  it  fre- 
they  lay  12  to  14  e^s.  The  type  of  the  genus  quents  marshes,  feeding  in  morning  and  even- 
is  the  common  sheldrake  (T.  vulpaTiser,  Flem.),  lug  on  aquatic  plants  and  seeds,  insects,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  water  fowl,  the  colors  the  fry  of  fish  ;  it  is  fond  of  breeding  in  the 
being  brilliant  and  pure,  and  strongly  con-  holes  of  marmots  in  river  banks,  and  the  eggs 
trasted.  In  the  male  the  bill  is  vermilion;  the  are  8  to  10.  Other  species  are  found  in  Aua- 
voL.  XIV.— 37 
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tralia  and  New  Zealand,  and  they  all  resemble  pointed  at  the  end.    Having  a  polar  movement 

geese  in  general  form,  and  especially  in  the  fe-  so  that  the  conical  end  always  strikes  first, 

males  having  the  plumage  colored  nearly  like  they  are  adapted  for  percussion  priming,  whicli 

the  males. — In  America  the  name  of  sheldrake  placed  in  this  end  explodes  as  the  projectile 

is  given  to  the  red-breasted  merganser  {mergvi  reaches  the  object  against  which  it  is  thrown, 

terrator,  Linn.),  which  resembles  the  Enropean  (See  Rifle.) 
sheldrake  only  in  the  color  of  its  breast.  SHELL  LAO.    See  Lao. 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  shot  for  mor-  SHELLEY,  Peeot  BvssHE^an  English  poet, 
tars  and  heavy  guns,  filled  in  part  with  pow-  born  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  Snssea, 
der,  or  with  this  and  other  substances,  as  Aug.  4,  1792,  drowned  in  the  bay  of  Spezzia, 
pieces  of  iron,  leaden  balls,  &c.,  which  are  July  8,  18S2.  His  ancestors  had  long  been 
thrown  out  with  violence  on  the  bursting  of  large  landholders  in  Sussex,  His  father.  Sir 
the  missile.  Commonshellsare termed  boraba,  Timothy  Shelley,  the  second  baronet,  was,  ac- 
and  are  described  nnder  that  head.  Beside  cording  to  Capt.  Medwin,  an  ordinary  country 
these,  a  varletyof  others  have  been  introduced  gentleman,  who  had  studied  at  Oxford  and 
in  modern  warfare.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  in-  made  the  grand  tour  to  little  advantage,  and 
vented  by  M^or  Shrapnell  of  the  British  army,  .  whose  ethical  notions  admitted  of  laxity,  but 
is  a,  hollow  sphere  of  iron,  cast  just  strong  erjoined  propriety  of  conduct.  Eemarknble 
enough  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  explosion  for  a  peculiar  personal  beauty,  Bysshe  was 
by  which  it  is  driven  from  the  mortar  or  gun.  sent  in  Lis  6tb  year  to  a  day  school  near  home, 
It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for  and  in  his  10th  toaseminaryat  Brentford,  and 
holding  a  number  of  balls  larger  than  musket  excelled  in  his  studies,  thbugh  devoting  little 
balls  and  the  other  for  the  powder,  which  by  time  to  them.  He  delighted  in  vague  schemes 
its  explosion  ia  to  burst  the  shell.  It  is  fur-  and  meditations,  moonlight  walks,  stories  of 
nished  with  a  fuse  differently  contrived  in  dif-  banditti,  haunted  castles,  and  diablerie,  and  in 
ferent  countries,  but  always  with  the  design  of  strange  amusements.  At  the  age  of  13  he  went 
firing  the  charge  at  a  definite  interval  of  time,  to  Eton,  where  he  refused  to  fag,  and  was  Con- 
or after  the  shell  has  passed  a  definite  distance,  seqnently  harshly  treated  by  his  schoolfellows, 
Commonly  a  number  of  fuses  are  made  in  the  till  he  alarmed  them  by  his  storms  of  anger  or 
shell,  eadi  one  marked  for  the  time  it  will  won  their  love  by  his  kindness.  In  the  dedica- 
bnrn,  and  either  may  be  selected  and  exposed  tion  of  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam"  he  refers  to  his 
to  ignition  when  the  piece  is  dischai^ed,  the  sense  of  loneliness  at  school,  amid  "the  harsh 
remainder  being  protected.  The  Belgians  nse  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  foes."  He  was 
a  coiled  fuse  protected  by  a  metal  cover,  and  already  in  love  with  Miss  Grove,  a  cousin  of  his 
cut  off  enough  of  it  to  cause  tlie  explosion  at  own  age,  with  whom  he  wrote  a  romance  en- 
the  desired  instant.  Tlie  design  of  this  projeo-  titled  "  Zastrozzi,"  with  the  payment  for  which 
tile  is  to  carry  the  musket  balls  to  a  greater  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  to  hia  friends, 
distance  than  they  would  reach  effectively  if  He  wrote  another  romance,  "  St.  Irvyne,  or  the 
projected  separately,  and.just  before  reaching  Eosiemcian,"  translated  a  portion  of  Pliny's 
the  object  aimed  at,  as  a  body  of  troops,  to  set  "  Natural  History,"  and  composed  in  conjunc- 
them  free  from  the  case  that  contains  them,  tion  with  Capt  Medwin  the  poem  of  "  Ahas- 
They  then  continue  on,  the  bursting  of  the  uerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,"  a  portion  of 
shell  causing  them  to  scatter  to  a  moderate  ex-  which  was  afterwai-d  published ;  but  his  greatest 
tent  only.  The  concussion  of  the  balls  against  passion  was  for  chemistry,  and  he  continued 
the  case  when  the  piece  is  fired  was  found  to  eagerly  to  experiment  with  electricity  and  acids 
be  so  great  as  sometimes  to  ignito  the  powder  after  his  return  home  in  1S09.  In  1810  he 
if  placed  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  balls ;  went  to  Oxford,  and  became  an  undergraduate 
hence  the  shell  is  divided  into  two  chambers  of  University  college.  At  first  devoted  to 
separated  by  a  diaphragm.  Leaden  balls  are  physics,  he  abandoned  them  for  metaphysics 
sometimes  squeezed  together  either  by  the  first  after  having  blown  himself  np,  swallowed  a 
ooncusaion,  or  owing  to  the  different  specific  quantity  of  arsenic  by  mistake,  and  covered  his 
gravities  of  the  lead  and  of  tlie  iron  case ;  and  clothes,  books,  and  furniture  with  stains.  Hume 
it  has  conssquently  been  found  necessary  to  and  the  French  exponents  of  Locke  were  his 
harden  them  by  antimony  and  zinc  added  to  text  books,  and  notwithstanding  the  spiritual 
the  lead.  The  desired  density  is  thus  retained,  and  romantic  character  of  his  genius  he  soon 
inducing  a  longer  flight  than  if  the  shMls  were  rushed  to  materialism  and  atheism.  At  the 
charged  with  iron  balls.  The  English  fill  the  age  of  17,  says  De  Quincey,  satisfied  that  athe- 
spaces  between  the  balls  with  melted  sulphur ;  ism  was  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  world,  he  de- 
but in  the  U.  S.  service  a  mixture  of  charcoal  termined  to  accomplish  a  general  apostasy 
dust  and  mealed  powder  is  employed. — Mar-  successively  in  the  university,  the  church  of 
tin's  shell  is  a  good  substitute  for  red-hot  shot.  England,  and  the  whole  Christian  world.  He 
It  is  a  common  shell  with  an  iron  screw  stop-  began  with  printing  a  pamphlet  of  2  pages  on 
per.  Molten  iron  is  poured  in,  the  hole  is  the  "Necessity  of  Atheism,"  setting  forth  the 
screwed  np,  and  the  projectile  is  immediately  defective  logic  of  the  usual  arguments  for  the 
introduced  into  the  gun  and  discharged. — Shells  divine  existence.  The  authorities  having  de- 
for  rifled  guns  are  of  cylindrical  form  and  cided  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  Shelley  sent  the 
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pamphlet  with  a  lettertoeaclt  of  the  25  headsof  addressed  an  eloquent  letter  to  Lord  Elknbor- 
colleges,  inviting  them  to  notify  him  of  their  as-  ough,  for  passing  sentence  on  the  publisher  of 
Beat  to  the  accompanying  argument.  "It  was  tlie  Mpartof  Paine'a"  Ageof  Eeason."  "Dur- 
a  fine  spring  morning,"  says  his  fellow  student  ing  my  existenc*,"  he  wrote  In  1813,  "  I  have 
Hogg,  "  oa  Lady  day  in  1811,  when  I  went  to  inces'tantly  speculated  thonght  read  "  In  the 
Shelley's  rooms.  He  was  absent,  bnt  befor  I  1  1  f  Lynm  thl  i  j  tedm  nyw  ks, 
had  collected  our  books  ho  rushed  in.  He  was  adwr  lit  thfdn 
terribly  agitated,  I  anxionsly  inquired  wh  t  1  nd  1 1  ary  q  ti  App  tly 
had  happened.  '  I  am  expelled.'  He  then  h  1  d  wi  hm  h  ni  th  ti  f  his  wn 
plained  that  he  had  been  summoned  bef  w  nl  J  w  f  t  nal  tl  neaa  f 
themaaterandsoraeofthefellows;  thatash  fte  w  d  h  t  ka  ttag  mTn  It, 
wasunable  todeuytheantiiorshipoftheess  yC  nh  Ij  tMy  1813  he 
he  had  been  espeUed,  and  ordered  to  quit  the  had  "vibited  London,  losided  again  m  Dublin, 
college  the  nest  mornlDg  at  latest,"  His  fa-  made  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  Kiflarney,  and  re- 
ther  would  have  received  him  if  he  had  made  turned  to  London.  In  Tanyralt,  as  in  all  other 
some  slight  concession  and  conformed  to  the  places,  his  benevolence  was  constantly  mani- 
us ages  observed  in  orthodox  households;  but,  tested  in  visiting  and  relieving  the  poor  and 
in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  ho  forbade  his  suffering.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  an 
son's  appearance  at  Field  Place.  When  less  atrocious  and  mysterious  attempt  on  his  life, 
than  19,  says  Mra.  Shelley,  "fragile  in  health  which  was  never  explained,  and  which  occa- 
and  frame ;  of  the  purest  habits  in  morals ;  sioned  his  immediate  removal.  In  London  was 
full  of  devoted  generosity  and  universal  kind-  born  his  first  child,  &  daughter,  christened 
ness ;  glowing  with  ardor  to  attain  wisdom ;  lanthe  Eliza.  He  soon  after  removed  to  the 
resolved,  at  every  personal  sacrifice,  to  do  cottage  of  High  Elms,  in  Berkshire,  where  he 
right;  burning  with  a  desire  for  affection  and  passed  the  summer,  with  the  exception  of  visits 
sympathy ;  he  was  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  to  London  and  Eield  Place.  Toward  the  close 
forth  aa  a  criminal."  All  communication  was  of  1818  the  estrangement  which  had  been  slow- 
forbidden  between  him  and  Miss  Grove,  who  ly  growing  between  him  and  his  wife  resulted 
soon  mamed  another.  He  took  lodgings  in  in  their  separation,  and  she  returned  to  her  fa- 
Poland  street,  London,  in  a  state  of  pecuniary  tlier's  house,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  second 
embarrassment.  His  sisters,  who  wei-e  at  child,  which  died  in  1826.  No  satisfactory  ao- 
school  at  Brompton,  sent  him  amalJ  sums  saved  count  of  the  drcumstancea  of  this  event  has 
from  their  pocket  money,  the  bearer  being  ever  been  given,  A  discordant  influence  was 
tlieir  schoolmate  Harriet  Westbrook,  whose  attributed  to  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Shelley, 
family  resided  in  London.  With  her,  a  beanti-  Lady  Sbellef  in  her  "Memorials"  (1859)  re- 
fill daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper,  he  be-  marks:  "We,  who  bear  his  name,  and  are  of 
came  intimate  during  her  holidays,  and  after  his  family,  have  in  our  possession  papers  writ- 
making  an  arrangement  with  his  father,  who  ten  by  his  own  hand,  which  in  after  years  may 
settled  upon  him  an  allowance  of  £300  a  year,  make  the  story  of  his  life  complete,  and  which 
he  suddenly  eloped  with  her  and  married  her  few  now  living,  except  Shelley's  own  children, 
at  Gretna  Green,  He  was  aged  !9,  and  she  16.  have  ever  perused."  He  was  soon  after  trav- 
In  letters  of  doubtful  authenticity,  he  refers  to  elling  abroad  with  Mary,  afterward  the  second 
her  aa  a  girl  "  who  had  thrown  herself  on  his  Mrs.  Shelley,  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and 
protection,"  and  "  with  whom  he  was  not  in  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  all  of  whom  deemed  mar- 
love."  The  young  pair  went  to  Edinburgh,  riage  a  useless  institution.  T^ey  visited  Swit?- 
thence  to  York,  and  thence  to  the  region  of  erland  in  1814,  where  hie  greatest  delight  was 
the  lakes,  fixing  their  residence  at  Keswick,  in  sailing  down  the  rapids  of  the  Ehine  on  a 
There  Shelley  became  intimate  with  Sonthey,  raft.  Hisfather,  succeeding  to  the  family  estatesj 
who  took  particular  interest  in  him  notwith-  settled  on  him  from  this  time  an  allowance  of 
standing  the  opposition  of  their  creeds,  and  £1,000  a  year.  lu  the  winter  he  frequented  a 
with  De  Quincey,  who  records  that  he  heard  hospital  to  acquire  some  knowledgeof  surgery, 
him  described  as  "  looking  like  an  elegant  and  tha*  ha  m^ht  become  more  serviceable  to  the 
slender  flower,  whose  heiMl  drooped  from  being  poor ;  made  several  trips  in  England  in  1815 ; 
surcharged  with  rain ;"  and  he  received  many  and  again  visited  Switzerland  in  1816,  where 
favors  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  al-  he  first  met  Byron.  On  his  return  ho  learned 
ready  obtained  the  friendship  of  Leigh  Hunt,  that  his  wife  had  drowned  herself,  and  his  sor- 
aud  proposed  to  him  a  scheme  for  forming  an  rows  are  said  to  have  made  him  for  a  time  ac- 
association  of  liberals ;  and  at  Keswick  he  be-  tnally  mad,  and  as  such  he  describes  himself  in 
gan  a  correspondence  with  Godwin,  whose  ad-  "Julian  and  Maddalo."  He  now  married  his 
vice  probably  saved  him  from  extreme  impru-  second  wife,  who  had  been  his  companion  for 
donee  in  the  championship  of  Irish  wrongs,  two  years,  andfised  his  residencein  the  neigh- 
when  soon  after  he  removed  to  Dublin.  The  borhood  of  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  en- 
police,  however,  suggested  to  him  the  proprie-  dearing  himself  to  the  villagers  by  his  kind- 
ty  of  quitting  Ireland,  and  he  resided  sueces-  ness,  and  engaged  in  composing  his  poems, 
sivoly  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  North  Wales,  and  He  claimed  the  custody  of  his  children,  which 
in  Lynmouth.    From  tha  last  named  place  he  was  refused  by  the  court  of  chancery  on  the 
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ground  of  the  alleged  depravity  of  Ms  religions  effervescences  are  abstract  and  almost  witli- 
and  moral  opinions.  He  responded  to  the  de-  out  human  interest.  His  nest  prodnction  was 
eision  by  a  terrible  eurse  on  the  lord  chancel-  "  The  Cenci,"  a  tragedy  repulsive  in  its  subject, 
lor,  He  became  acquainted  with  Keats,  and  but  the  most  elaborate  in  execution  of  all  his 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  at  tie  honae  of  Leigh  writings.  "Beside  grandeur  and  terror,"  says 
Hunt,  defended  the  genius  of  the  first  against  Leigh  Hunt,  "  there  are  things  in  it  lovely  as 
the  reviewers,  and  afterward  wrote  to  hia  heart  can  worship.  The  utmost  might  of  gen- 
memoiy  the  dirge  of  "  Adonds."  While  at  Ox-  tleness,  and  of  the  sweet  habitudes  of  domestic 
ford  he  had  published  in  conjunction  with  affection,  was  never  more  balmily  impressed 
Hogg  a  email  volume  of  burlesque  poems,  through  the  tears  of  the  reader,  than  in  the 
Though  doubting  whether  to  devote  himself  to  uniqne  and  divineclose  of  thatdreadful  tragedy, 
poetry  or  metaphysics,  be  had  written  at  the  Its  loveliness,  being  that  of  the  highest  reason, 
age  of  18  a  poem  in  the  rhythm  of  Southey's  is  superior  to  the  madness  of  all  the  orune  that 
"  Thftlaba"  entitled  "  Queen  Mab,"  which  he  has  preceded  it,  and  leaves  nature  in  a  state  of 
did  not  publish,  hot  distributed  copies  among  reconcilement  with  her  oi-dinai-y  eourse."  His 
his  friends.  An  edition  was  surreptitiously  own  experience  may  have  au^ested  the  con- 
issued  in  1831,  when  he  was  in  Italy.  He  ap-  trast  between  the  tyranny  and  bmtali^  of  the 
plied  to  chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  old  Oenci  and  the  ideal  loveliness  of  Beatrice, 
the  sale,  which  was  refused  on  the  gronnd  that  In  1819  he  wrote  the  "  Witch  of  Atlas"  in  3  days 
the  law  could  give  no  protection  to  a  heretical  after  a  pedestrian  excursion,  and  in  1821  pro- 
book,  nor  even  recognize  it  except  by  prosecu-  daced  his  " Epipsyohidion,"  "Adonais,"  and 
tion.  He  himsdf  admitted  the  crudity  both  "Hellas."  Among  his  minor  poems,  the  most 
of  its  literary  composition  and  its  moral  and  exquisite  and  original  are  the  "  Address  to  the 
political  speculations;  and  though  abounding  Skylark,"  "The  Sensitive  Plant,"  and  "The 
in  proofs  of  genius,  it  deserves  no  mention  as  a  Cloud,"  which  approach  nearly  to  the  charac- 
record  of  opinions.  In  1816  he  wrote  at  Bish-  ter  of  "pure  poetry."  He  had  renewed  his 
opsgate,  on  the  Thames,  his  poem  of  "Alas-  intimacy  with  Byron  in  Italy,  and  enjoyed 
tor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  designed  to  rep-  boating  as  his  favorite  amusement.  On  July  8, 
resent  a  youth  of  pure  feelings  and  adventur-  1822,  he  sailed  with  his  friend  Williams,  in  a 
ous  genius,  led  forth,  with  an  imagination  in-  boat  of  peculiar  build,  and  requiring  Wilful 
flamed  by  familiarity  with  all  that  is  excellent  management,  from  Leghorn  for  Lerici.  In  a 
and  miyeatio,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  uni-  sudden  sqnall  the  boat  disappeared,  and  the 
verse,  and  sinking  to  an  untimely  grave  as  he  body  of  Shelley  was  washed  ashore  with  a  vol- 
foils  to  discover  a  prototype  of  his  conception,  nine  of  Keats'a  poetry  open  in  one  of  his  cost 
It  contains  passages  which  he  scarcely  surpass-  pockets.  The  qnarantine  regulations  of  Tus- 
ed  in  picturesqueness  of  language  and  compass  cany  required  that  every  thing  drifting  from  the 
of  imagination.  At  Marlow  he  wrote  the  sea  should  be  burned,  and  the  remains  of  the 
"Revolt  of  Islam,"  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  poet  were  therefore  reduced  to  ashes  on  a 
designed  to  record  the  efforts,  failures,  tri-  funeral  pile,  after  the  ancient  fashion,  in  the 
nmphs,  and  death  of  a  young  man  and  maiden  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mr, 
Bs  champions  of  liberty,  and  containing  pas-  Trelawney.  The  ashes  were  saved  and  depos- 
Bages  referring  to  the  late- chancery  decree  ited  in  the  Protestant  burial  groniid  at  Rome, 
which  separated  hischildren  from  him.  He  was  near  the  grave  of  Keats,  with  the  inscription: 
thereindefatigableinvisitJngthecottageaof tho  Cor  CordAum;  and  he  has  since  been  often 
poor,  and  consequently  suffered  a  severe  attack  styled  the  "poetof  poets." — Shelley  was  an 
of  ophthalmia.  In  the  following  year  (1818),  eminent  instance  both  of  an  impulsive  charao- 
burdened  by  a  hopeless  desire  to  redress  the  ter  and  an  abstract  intellect.  His  theory  of 
wrongs  of  society,  and  fearing  lest  his  son  by  love  was  hardly  less  than  an  apotheosis  of  im- 
his  second  wife  should  be  taken  from  him,  he  pulse,  though  his  conduct  was  higher  than  his 
left  England,  never  to  return.  At  Lucca  he  creed,  and  has  escaped  the  reproach  of  sensn- 
oompleted  the  poem  of  "  Julian  and  Maddalo,"  ality.  To  reform  mankind  and  to  penetrato  the 
a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byiion,  mystery  of  existence  were  the  goals  of  his  apeo- 
and  began  his  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  which  ulation;  but  while  refining  theories  he  neg- 
was  finished  in  Eome  in  1819.  He  had  already  lectedttie  grasp  of  realities.  It  has  been  said 
begun  the  study  of  Plato,  whose  tlieory  that  that  he  describes  not  onr  world,  but  the  Pla- 
all  phenomena  are  imperfect  resemblances  of  tonic  idea  of  a  world.  He  sometimes  regards 
archetypal  realities  he  accepted;  and  this  poem  nature,  lite  Lucretius,  as  composed  of  half-per- 
has  an  airy  grandeur,  a  mystic  and  shadowy  sonified  atoms,  moving  hither  and  thither  of 
imagery,  which  renders  it  remote  from  real  themselves;  sometimes  he  passed  to  the  nega- 
tife.  The  hero  was  intended  to  be  a  "  type  of  tive  theory  of  immaterial  ism,  and  believed  only 
the  highest  perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  in  "sensations  and  impressions"  inherent  in 
nature,  impelled  by  the  purest  and  the  truest  nothing ;  and  in  the  higliest  form  of  creed 
motives  to  the  beat  and  noblest  ends."  Though  which  he  ever  clearly  expressed  he  conceived 
revealing  his  mastery  of  the  simple  spirit  of  of  the  Deityas  an  idearather  than  a  character, 
the  Greek  drama,  the  characters  are  ethereal,  as  an  object  of  intense  admiration,  but  not  of 
and  the  soliloquies,  descriptions,  and  lyrical    worship.  Hacaulay Bay8thatthewords"bard" 
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find  "inspiration,"  generally  so  meaningless  SHELTON",  Fbedeeio  William,  an  American 
wJien  ajipiied  to  modem  poeta,  have  a  spe-  author,  born  at  Jamaica,  Long  isla,nd,  H".  Y., 
tial  signifioanoe  when  applied  to  Shelley.  His  about  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college 
nei'vea  quivered  and  hia  frame  shook  in  the  of  New  Jersey  in  1834,  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
contemplation  of  an  idea.  He  himself  defines  estant  Episcopal  church  in  18i7,  and  has  been 
poetry  as  "  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  successively  settled  at  Huntington,  Long  island, 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds,"  as  a  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Montpelier, 
sort  of  "interpenetratioo  of  a  diviner  nature  Vt,,  whither  he  went  in  1854.  He  has  pub- 
through  our  own."  In  connection  with  the  in-  lished"The  Trollopiad,  or  Travelling  Gentle- 
tensity  ofhispasaion  and  the  g^rgeousnessofhis  man  in  America"  (New  York,  1837),  a  satirical 
imagination,  the  usnd  precision  of  his  langu^e  poem  aimed  at  the  flippant  English  works  of 
is  remarkable.  The  subtlety  of  his  intellect  travel  in  the  United  States  formerly  so  nu- 
appeai's  in  his  highest  meanings  and  wildest  merous ;  "  Salander  and  the  Dragon,  a  Ro- 
ecstasies,  though  the  remoteness  of  his  subjects  mance"  (1861),  and  "Ohrystalline,  or  the 
makes  many  of  his  pages  of  little  interest  His  Heiress  of  Fail-Down  Oastle"  (1854),  designed 
reputation  both  as  a  poet  and  a  man  has  risen  to  exhibit  the  evil  effects  of  slander  and  suspi- 
as  the  misapprehensions  of  his  contemporaries  cion ;  "  The  Rector  of  St,  Bardolph's,  or  Super- 
have  passed  away,  and  his  sincerity,  benevo-  annuated"  (1853);  "Up  the  River"  (1858),  a 
ience,  noble  mms,  and  peculiar  gi'aces  of  char-  series  of  rural  sketches,  originally  contributed, 
aeter  and  genius  have  been  fully  recognized. —  like  many  of  his  other  writings,  to  the  "  Kniek- 
Mrs.  Shelley  published  an  edition  of  bis  poetical  erbocker  Kagazine;"  and  "Peepa  from  the 
works,  with  biographical  notes,  in  1839,  and  a  Belfry,  or  the  Parish  Sketch  Book"  (1856). 
selection  from  his  letters,  translations,  and  SHEM  (Heb.,  name,  or  fame),  one  of  the 
prose  writings,  in  1840.  See  also  the  "  Life"  by  three  sons  of  Noah,  according  to  most  com- 
Oapt.  Thomas  Medwin  (London,  1849) ;  "Bee-  mentators  the  eldest.  He  was  the  progenitor 
oUections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  of  the  south-western  nations  of  Asia,  being  tho 
Byron,"  by  E.  J.  Trelawney  (Loudon  and  Bos-  father  of  Elam  (Persia),  Ashur  (Assyria),  Ar- 
ton,  1858) ;  "  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  Thomas  Jef-  phaxad  (according  to  Josepbus,  Chaldea),  from 
feraon  Hogg  (London,  3  vols.,  1858) ;  and  the  whom  descended  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  Lud 
"Shelley  Memorials,"  by  Lady  Shelley  (Lon-  (Lydia),  and  Aram  (Syria).  The  region  occu- 
don  and  Boston,  1859). — Mary  Wollstobb-  pied  by  the  biblical  Shemites  or  Semites  tlius 
CEAiJT  GoDwiH,  second  wife  of  the  precedmg,  extended  from  the  mountains  E.  of  the  Tigris 
an  English  authoress,  bom  in  London  in  1798,  to  the  western  offehoots  of  the  Tanras,  and 
died  there,  Feb.  1, 1851.  The  daughter  of  Wil-  fiom  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the  southern 
liam  Godwin  and  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  she  eitremities  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  (See 
reooived  a  careful  and  peculiar  edacatiou,  and  SEAtmo  Eaoe  and  Labottagbs.) 
was  married  to  Shelley  in  1816,  after  havmg  SHENANDOAH,  a  river  of  Virginia,  the 
lived  with  him  some  two  years  previous  to  his  pimcipal  tributary  of  the  Potomac.  The  main 
first  wife's  death.  In  1816,  on  the  lake  of  Ge-  river,  or  South  fork,  rises  in  Angusta  and  Rock- 
neva,  she  joined  in  a  compact  with  SheDey  and  ingham  cos,  in  3  streams  which  nnite  near  Port 
Byron  each  to  write  a  romance  in  imitation  Republic,  Rockingham  oo,,  flows  N.  E.  through 
of  the  German  ghost  stories  which  they  were  the  valley  of  Virginia,  W.  of  and  nearly  paral- 
reading.  The  result  was  her  remarkable  novel  iel  with  flie  Blue  ridge,  receives  the  North  fork 
of  "BVanfcenstoin,"  the  hero  of  which,  by  a  at  Front  Royal,  Warren  oo,,  alwnt  40  m.  from 
profound  study  of  occult  science,  discovers  the  its  month,  and  falls  into  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
soeret  of  generation  and  life,  and  proceeds  to  per's  Ferry,  lis  length  from  Port  Republic  is 
the  creation  of  a  man  by  the  resources  of  nat-  about  170  m.,  and  it  is  navigated  by  smil  boats, 
ural  philosophy.  He  thus  produces  a  power-  called  gondolas,  for  more  than  100  m.  above 
ful  and  mischievous  monster,  and  a  series  of  Front  Royal.  It  passes  through  the  richest 
wild  and  horrid  events  succeed,  amid  whicb  portionofVir^nia,  and  affords  immense  water 
the  authoress  skilfully  sustains  a  strong  human  power  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
interest  and  sympathy.  She  completed  the  SHENANDOAH,  a  N,  E.  co.  of  Va.,  inter- 
novel  of  "  Valperga"  jnst  before  the  death  of  sected  by  the  North  fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
Shelley,  and  afterward  published  "The  Last  river;  area,  about  500  aq.  m.;  pop,  in  16S0, 
Mau,""Lodore,"and'*TheFortuiie3ofPerkin  18,896,  of  whom  753  were  slaves.  Tlie  sur- 
Warbeck,"  each  in  8  volumes.  She  also  wrote  face  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  In 
"  Rambles  in  Gennany  and  Italy,"  a  pleasing  1860  there  were  19  grist  mills,  3  saw  mills, 
account  of  her  journeys  with  her  hnsband,  and  10  churehes,  2  newspapers,  and  130  pupils  in 
a  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artists  and  public  schools.  Iron  ore,  lead,  copper,  coal,  and 
poets,  for  the  "  Cabinet  Oycloptedia;"  and  she  limestone  are  found.  The  value  of  real  estate 
edited  Shelley's  "  Poetical  Works"  (1839),  with  in  1856  was  $4,477,839,  an  increase  of  33  per 
prefaces  and  biographical  notes,  and  a  collec-  cent,  since  1850.  The  Manassas  Gap  railroad 
tion  of  his  "Essays,  Lettei-s  from  Abroad,  traverses  the  county.  Capital,  Woodstock. 
Translations,  and  Fragments"  (1840).  SHENSTONE,  William,  an  English  poet, 
SHELLS,  the  coverings  of  moilusks.  See  boi'n  at  the  Leasowes  in  Htdea-Owen,  Shrop- 
CuaonoLOGT,  shire,  in  Nov.  1714,  died  there,  Feb.  11, 176S, 
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He  was  educated  at  PemVoie  colloge,  Osford,  every  part  of  North  Amerioa,  and  visited  Ea- 

wlicre  he  remained  for  a  number  of  years,  rope  7  times.    Beside  numerous  papers  eon- 

though  he  never  took  a  degree.    About  lT45  tributed  to  Eoientifio  periodicals,  and  several 

he  retired  to  hia  hereditary  estate  of  the  Lea-  addresees,  pamphlets,  &o.,  he  published  in  1833 

BOwes,  which  it  thenceforth  became  the  busi-  the  first  edition  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Mineral- 

nesa  of  his  life  to  beautify  by  his  still  in  land-  ogy,"  of  which  a  8d  edition,  greatly  enlarged, 

scape  gardening,  and  whieb  it  was  his  delight  to  appeared  in  1855 ;  and  in  1837  a  report  on  the 

show  to  strangers.     He  so  improved  its  value  geology  of  Connecticut, 

that  it  sold  at  auction  in  1796  for  £17,000,  8KEPAKD,  Samhei,  M.D.,  an  American 
though  the  original  rental  was  only  £300  per  clergyman,  bom  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  June  23,  ' 
annum.  He  wrote  elegies,  odes,  ballads,  and  1789,  died  at  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  Nov.  4, 1815. 
miscellaneous  pieces,  but  is  best  known  by  the  He  studied  medicine,  and  practised  for  some 
"  Schoolmistress,"  a  poem  published  in  1742,  time  in  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  but  in  1771  was  or- 
aud  suggested  by  his  childish  reminiscences  of  dained  to  the  ministry,  and  settled  over  8  Bap- 
the  old  dame  who  taught  him  to  read.  Gray  tist  churches,  Brentwood,  Stratham,  and  Not- 
pronounced  it  "excellent  of  its  kind  arid  mas-  tingham.  For  more  than  40  years  he  con- 
terly,"  Dodsley  published  his  works  in  3  vols,  tinued  actively  engaged  in  the  ministry,  trav- 
8vo.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir,  elling  over  considerable  portions  of  the  state, 
appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  1854.  He  was  a  and  organizing  branch  churches  to  the  Brent- 
man  of  great  tenderness  of  heart,  and,  though  wood  church.  He  published  5  or  6  works,  all 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  gave  largely  of  a.  controversial  character,  and  intended  to 
to  the  poor.  refute  the  doctrines  of  Pfsdobaptists  respecting 
8HEPAED,  Ohaeles  Upham,  M.D.,  IX.D.,  baptism,  the  views  of  the  Friends  in  regard  to 
an  American  physicist,  born  at  Little  Oompton,  spiritual  baptism,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Unirer- 
B.  I.,  June  29,  1804.  Ho  was  graduated  at  salists  and  Annihilalionists. 
Amherst  college  in  1824,  spent  nearly  a  year  at  SEEPAED,  Thomas,  an  American  olergy- 
Oambridge  nnder  the  instruction  of  Thomas  man,  born  near  Northampton,  Eng.,  Nov.  5, 
Nnttall,  and,  after  giving  private  lessons  in  1605,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  SB,  1040. 
botany  and  mineralogy  for  some  months  in  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
Boston,  entered  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Silli-  bridge,  soon  after  leaving  which  he  became 
man  at  Yale  college,  as  an  assistant.  After  eminent  as  a  Puritan  preacher.  Becoming  ob- 
holding  this  position  for  about  two  years,  he  nosious  to  the  government  on  account  of  his 
took  charge  for  one  year  of  an  institution  religious  sentiments,  he  made  his  escape  to 
opened  at  Now  Haven  by  James  Brewster,  New  England  in  1636,  and  took  charge  of  the 
Esq.,  for  furnishing  to  the  citizens  of  that  city  chureh  at  Cambridge  in  Feb.  1636,  where  he 
popular  lectures  on  science.  In  the  winter  of  remained  till  Ms  death.  He  was  active  in 
1832-'3  Mr.  Shepard,  nnder  a  commission  from  founding  Harvard  college,  and  was  one  of  its 
thell.S.  government,  made  an  investigation  into  most  efficient  patrons.  He  published  17  or  18 
the  plans  adopted  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar  works,  mostly  on  theological  topics, 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  south-  SHERBET,  a  favorite  beverage  in  Persia 
em  states,  and  incorporated  the  results  of  his  and  other  eastern  countries,  whence  it  was 
observations  in  Prof.  Silliman's  report  to  the  introduced  into  Europe.  It  is  simply  lemonade 
secretary  of  the  treaisury  in  1833.  He  had  pre-  with  the  addition  of  amber,  rose  water,  per- 
viously  been  appointed  lecturer  on  natural  his-  fumed  cakes,  the  pulp  of  fruits,  or  other  ingre- 
tory  in  Yale  coUege,  a  post  which  he  held  till  dionts.  It  is  also  sometimes  made  of  violets, 
1847.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro-  honey,  and  juice  of  raisins, 
fessorship  of  chemistryin  the  Charleston medi-  SHERBURNE,  a  central  co.  of  Minnesota, 
oal  college,  S.  C.,  and  has  discharged  its  duties  hounded  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi,  and  inter- 
nntil  the  present  year  (1881).  In  1835  he  was  sected  by  Snake  river;  area,  445  sq^. ;  pop. 
appointed  asaociate-of  Dr.  Percival  in  the  state  in  1860,  724.  Elk  lake  is  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
geolf^ieal  survey  of  Connectiont.  In  1846,  the  county.  Capital,  Humboldt, 
on  the  election  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  to  the  presi-  SHERIDAN.  I.  Thomas,  an  Irish  clei^- 
dency  of  Amherst  college,  he  was  chosen  pro-  man  and  scholar,  bom  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
fessor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  that  about  1684,  died  in  Dublin,  Sept.  10,  1738.  He 
institution,  which  position  he  still  retains.  He  waa  educated  by  private  charity  at  Trinity  col- 
devoted  much  time  to  the  application  of  chem-  lege,  Dublin,  took  orders,  received  the  degree 
iatry,  geology,  and  mineralogy  to  mining  and  of  D,D,,  and  was  named  chaplain  to  the  lord 
^riculture;  but  his  chief  labors  have  been  ex-  lieutenant  Losing  his  college  fellowship  bj 
pended  upon  the  subject  of  mineralogy,  and  the  marriage,  he  opened  a  school  in  Dublin,  which 
investigation  of  meteorites.  His  collection  of  proved  highly  successful,  but  finally  ruined  it  by 
minerals  and  meteorites,  now  deposited  in  Am-  negligence  and  extravagance.  In  1735  he  was 
herst  college,  is  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  presented  to  a  living  through  the  influence  of 
and  surpassed  in  Europe  only  by  those  of  the  Dean  Swift,  hut  lost  his  chaplaincy  and  all 
British  museum  and  the  imperial  cabinet  of  hope  of  further  prefennent  by  preaching  a  ser- 
Vienna.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  mononthe  birthdayof  George  I.  from  the  test; 
Studies,  Prof.   Shepard  has  traversed  nearly  "Sufficient  unto' the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
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After  several  other  changes  of  fortnne  he  died  in  Sept.  1751,  died  in  London,  July  7, 181B, 
in  great  poverty  and  distress,  haying  maintain-  He  was  placed  in  a  school  in  Dublin  when  7 
ed  through  all  a  gay  and  careless  cheerfulness,  years  old,  and  by  hoth  his  parents  and  preceptor 
not  allowing  a  day  to  pass,  according  to  Lord  was  regarded  as  "a  most  impenetrable  dunce." 
Cork,  "  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  mad-  In  1763  he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  re- 
rigal."  He  published  a  translation  of  Persiua  mained  till  his  I8th  year  without  showing  any 
in  prose,  and  one  of  Sophocles'  "  Philoetetes"  evidences  of  industry,  and  only  occasionally  of 
in  verse,  now  little  valued ;  and  many  of  his  ability.  Thenoe  he  went  to  Bath,  where  hia 
letters  are  included  in  Swift's  "  Miscellanies."  family  had  settled,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
II.  Thomas,  an  actor,  elocutionist,  and  lexi-  friendnamedHalhedwrotesomefugitivepieces, 
eographer,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Quiloa,  and  a  translation  of  Aristtenetns,  which  was 
the  residence  of  Dean  8wift  (who  was  his  published,  but  proved  unsucc«8sful.  His  liter- 
godfather),  near  Dublin,  in  1721,  died  at  Mar-  ary  labors  were  however  disturbed  by  his  pas- 
gate,  Ang.  14,. 1788.  He  was  educated  at  West-  sion  for  Miss  Linley,  a  young  and  benatiful  singer 
minster  school  and  at  Trinity  college,  Dablin,  of  Bath.  To  save  her  from  the  persecutions  of 
and  went  upon  the  stage  as  the  best  school  of  a  libertine  named  Matthews,  he  fled  with  her 
oratory,  of  the  value  of  which  he  possessed  an  early  in  1772  to  France,  and  in  March  tlieywera 
extravagant  notion.  In  1744  he  played  at  secretly  married  at  Calais.  The  result  was  two 
DruryLane  theatre,  and,  being  set  up  by  some  duels  with  Matthews,growing  out  of  theatodied 
of  his  friends  aa  a  rival  to  <Jarriok,  had  a  qnar-  insultsofthe  latter,  in  thelast  of  which  Sheridan 
rel  with  him  which  was  never  healed.  For  was  wounded.  In  1773  he  entered  the  Middle 
8  years  he  managed  the  Dublin  theatre,  but  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  and  shortly  after- 
finally,  disregarding  a  popular  clamor  for  t!ie  ward  was  married  anew  by  license.  He  then 
production  of  a  certain  play,  a  fierce  riot  brofee  retired  to  a  cottage  at  East  Bnrnham,  refusing 
out,  and  he  retired.  He  then  engaged  In  lectur-  to  allow  his  wife  to  keep  or  mafee  any  en- 
ing  on  elocution,  and  excited  much  attention  gagement  to  appear  in  public,  although  their 
in  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge  (where  he  re-  pecuniary  situation  was  by  no  means  prosper- 
oeived  the  degree  of  M.A.),  and  Scotland,  ous.  On  Jan,  17, 1775,  his  brilliant  comedy  of 
where  through  his  influence  Drs.  Blair,  Fer-  "The  Rivals"  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
guson,  Robertson,  and  others  united  in  forming  Garden,  and,  though  it  failed  the  first  night, 
a"societyforpromotingthereading  andspeak-  speedily  became  the  universal  favorite  it  has 
ing  of  the  English  language  in  Scotland,"  He  ever  since  remained.  It  was  followed  the  same 
received  a  pension  from  the  crown  on  the  ac-  year  by  the  farce  of  "  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the 
cessionof  Greorge  III.,  and  continued  his  elforts  Scbemmgljeutenant,"  and  the  comic  opera  of 
on  behalf  of  elocution  with  some  interruptions  "  The  Duenna,"  which  had  the  then  unparal- 
till  his  death ;  they  however  gradually  lost  leled  run  of  76  representations  during  the  sea- 
their  popularity,  and  were  held  in  great  con-  son.  In  1770  he  became,  with  his  father-in- 
tempt  by  Dr.  Johnson.  In  1760  he  appeared  law  Mr.  Linley  and  Dr.  Ford,  the  purchaser  of 
again  briefly  at  Drury  Lane,  when  his  quarrel  Garrlck's  moiety  of  Drury  Lane,  but  by  what 
with  Garrick  was  renewed;  and  his  last  per-  means  has  never  been  known.  In  the  follow- 
formance  was  at  Covent  Garden  in  1776.  After  ing  year  he  brought  out  "  The  School  for 
Garriek's  retirement  in  that  year,  Sheridan  Scandal,"  which  unrivalled  comedy  placed  him 
was  for  8  years  man^:er  of  Drury  Lane,  his  at  once  at  the  head  of  comic  dramatists.  This 
son  Eich^rd  Brinsley  being  lessee.  He  then  re-  was  followed  in  1779  by  a  monody  on  the  death 
tired  idtogether  from  the  theatre,  and  in  1780  of  Garrick,  and  the  ferce  of  "The  Critic," 
published  his  "  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  the  last  original  work  he  wrote  for  the  stage. 
English  Language,  both  with  regard  to  Sound  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  politics  had 
and  Meaning,  one  main  Object  of  which  is  to  divided  with  literature  the  sway  over  Sheri- 
establish  a  plain  and  permanent  Standard  of  dan's  mind,  and  about  1778  he  wrote  an  nn- 
Pronunciation."  Amonghis  other  works  are :  published  political  pampWet  on  the  state  of 
"Lectureson  the  Art  of  Reading,"  "Course  of  Ireland,  entitled  an  "Essay  on  Absentees." 
Lectures  on  Elocution,"  and  a  "Life  of  Swift."  Embracing  the  principles  of  the  whig  party,  his 
HI.  Feanoes,  wife  of  the  preceding,  a  novelist,  first  service  was  in  connection  with  a  periodi- 
.bom  ia  Ireland  in  1724,  of  English  parentage,  eal  paper  called  "  The  Englishman."  In  the 
died  in  Biois  in  Sept.  1766.  She  became  ac-  brilliant  society  of  Devonshire  house,  at  which 
qnainted  with  Sheridan  by  means  of  a  pam-  he  was  ever  a  welcome  guest,  his  talents  soon 

Ehlet  which  she  published  in  his  defence  during  gave  him  a  prominent  position.  In  1780  he  was 
is  managerial  troubles  in  Dublin,  and  they  elected  a  member  of  parliament  from  Stafford, 
were  soon  after  married.  She  was  greatly  es-  and  immediately  entered  the  ranks  of  the  op- 
teemed  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  wo-  position  to  the  administration  of  Lord  North, 
man,  and  her  romances,  "  Sidney  Biddulph"  His  first  speech  was  in  reply  to  accusations 
and  "Nouijahad,"  are  still  admired.  She  was  brought  against  him  forhril)eryand  corruption 
also  the  author  of  two  less  successful  comedies,  in  securing  his  election.  Both  his  friends  and 
"  The  Discovery"  and  "  The  Dupe."  IV.  his  enemies  were  disappointed.  He  was  told  by 
Eion*BD  Bmnslet,  an  English  dramatist  and  a  friend,  whose  opinion  of  liis  first  attempt  he 
politician,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Dublin  asked,  that  oratory  was  not  in  his  line,  and 
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that  he  might  better  have  etuok  to  hia  former  portant  offioo  of  treasurer  of  the  na^y.  He 
pursnit.  lie  rarely  spoke  aftor  this,  and  only  was  elected  from  WestminBter  after  a  severe 
after  great  preparation.  In  1783  Lord  North  contest;  bnt  in  1809,  while  spealsing  in  the 
went  out  of  office,  and  in  the  short-lived  minis-  honse  of  commons,  he  saw  himself  involved  in 
try  of  Rockingham  which  followed,  Sheridan  almost  total  min  by  the  hnrningof  Drury  Lane 
became  one  of  the  under  seeretaries  of  state,  theatre,  in  rebuilding  which  he  had  already 
After  the  accession  ofShelbnme  to  the  treasury,  loaded  himself  with  debt.  In  1813  he  failed 
he,  along  with  moat  of  the  friends  of  Fos,  re-  to  be  reelected  from  Stafford,  and  this  filled 
signed.  In  tbe  coalition  ministry  of  Fox  and  up  the  measnre  of  hia  ruin.  His  health  had 
Nortli  in  1783,  Sheridan  held  the  ofBoe  of  sec-  been  destroyed  by  drink,  and  his  spirits  were 
retary  of  the  treasnry,  bnt  retired  on  the  ac-  depressed  by  a  succession  of  harassing  duns, 
cession  of  William  Htt  soon  afterward.  Par-  Ilia  books,  his  farniture,  hia  presents  were  sold 
liament  having  been  dissolved,  he  was  one  of  or  passed  into  thehandsof  pawnbrokers;  even 
the  few  adherents  of  the  coalition  that  were  the  portrwt  of  his  first  wife  by  Eeynolds  went 
reelected  in  1784.  On  Feb.  7, 178T,  Sheridan  out  of  his  possession ;  and  he  was  at  one  time 
brought  forward  the  charge  against  Warren  imprisoned  3  or  3  days  for  debt.  His  last  mo- 
Hastiuga  tonching  the  spoliation  of  the  begnms  meuts  were  embittered  by  the  importunity  of 
or  princesses  of  Onde  in  an  oration  which  was  creditors,  who  scarcely  heeded  the  sacredness 
thegreatesteffortof  his  life.  He  sat  down  amid  of  the  dying  honr.  OnMaylB,  1816,  he  wrote  to 
the  most  tremendous  cheering,  and  the  excite-  the  poet  Rogers  tbat  he  was  absolutely  undone 
ment  produced  was  so  great  that  the  debate  and  broken-hearted,  and  added:  "They  are  go- 
was  instantly  adjonmed.  Bnrke  declared  it  ing  to  put  the  carpets  ont  of  window,  and  breai 
"  the  most  astonidiing  effort  of  eloquence,  ai'gu-  into  Mrs.S.'s  room  and  take  me,"  A  few  days 
ment,  and  wit  united,  of  which  there  was  any  afterward  an  officer  arrested  the  dying  man  in 
recom  or  tradition."  No  report  of  any  value  his  bed,  and  would  have  carried  him  to  the 
exists  of  this  speech.  In  the  subsequent  trial  of  sponging  house  had  he  not  been  threatened 
Hastings  in  Westminster  hall,  where  Sheridan  with  prosecution  by  Sheridan's  physician.  He 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  died  near  his  sick  wife,  deserted  by  all  except 
he  followed  up  his  previous  address  by  a  sec-  his  medical  adviser  and  Peter  Moore,  Rogers, 
ond  oration  little  inferior,  which  lasted  4  days,  and  Lord  Holland,  the  few  triends  who  had  re- 
The  indisposition  of  the  king,  which  commenced  mained  f^thful  to  him  in  his  misfortunes.  He 
about  this  time,  gave  hopes  to  the  whigs  of  an  was  buried  in  the  poets'  comer  in  Westminster 
accession  to  power,  and  in  the  public  proceed-  abbey,  and  the  funeral,  which  was  exceedingly 
ingB  connected  with  that  event  he  acted  as  magnificent,  was  graced  by  a  brilliant  aiTay  of 
confidential  adviser  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  royal  and  noble  mourners,  who  had  left  him 
The  remarks  made  by  him,  but  especially  by  to  die  in  penniy. — While  affecting  the  utmost 
Burke,  in  regard  to  the  calamitous  situation  of  carelessness  and  indifference  in  the  production 
Geoj^  in.  rendered  their  party  still  more  un-  both  of  hia  writinga  and  speeches,  Sheridan 
popular.  In  1790  he  was  reelected  to  parlia-  really  made  the  moat  laborious  preparation ; 
ment  from  Stafford ;  but,  though  his  abilities  and  in  his  addresses  the  more  striking  passages, 
were  as  sliining  aa  ever,  he  now  began  to  andeven  the  jests,  were  often  rewritten  several 
reap  the  consequences  of  faults  and  misfortunes  times.  His  bon-mots  in  society  were  also  often 
which  were  to  darken  hia  whole  future  life.  A  prepared  beforehand ;  hot  he  patiently  waited 
rupture  took  place  between  him  and  Burke,  for  the  proper  oooasion  to  deliver  them.  Hia 
caused  somewhat  by  a  mutual  jealousy,  but  life,  written  by  Thomas  Mooi'C,  was  published 
ostensibly  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  inI835;  his"8peeches"were"editedby8Con- 
French  revolution.  In  June,  1792,  his  wife  stitutional  Friend"  (6  vols.  Bvo.,  London,  1816); 
died,  and  inl795he  married  a  Miss  Ogle,  daugh-  and  his  "Dramatic  Works"  form  a  volume  of 
ter  of  the  dean  of  'Vfinchester.  Pecuniary  em-  Bobn's  "  Standard  library"  (London,  1848), 
barraasments  were  h^inning  to  thicken  around  SHERIFF  (Sax.  eet/re,  sbire,  and  ger^a  or 
hmi,  caused  by  his  careless  and  extravagant  refa,  keeper  or  steward),  in  Great  Britain  ond 
Btyle  ot  living  The  irregularities  of  his  private  the  United  States,  the  chief  officer  of  a  coun- 
life  also  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  public  ty.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  of  ancient  Saxon 
opmion  He  still  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  origin,  as  appears  from  the  composition  of  the 
the  house  of  common«,  vehemently  assailing  word,  which  snoeessively  assumed  the  forma 
the  administration,  but  at  the  time  of  the  of  shyr^reve,  shiregreve,  shirereeve,  and 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  lendmg  it  bis  support.  In  shireve,  Oowell  writes  the  word  shireve,  and 
1799  he  brought  out  the  play  of  Pizarro,  which  Blount  shirif  or  sbiref.  In  the  Korman  period 
is  in  great  part  a  translation  from  the  drama  the  earl  or  count  (comes)  was  the  one  to  whom 
of  Kotzebue.  Sheridan  supported  the  short-  was  committed  the  custody  of  the  shire  or 
lived  ministry  of  Addington,  and  in  this  dif-  county ;  and  when  in  course  of  time  he  was 
fered  from  Fox,  between  whom  and  himself  a  relieved  of  the  active  functions  of  the  office, 
feeling  of  reserve  and  even  alienation  had  been  they  were  devolved  upon  an  inferior  officer, 
for  some  time  growing.  In  the  ministry  of  called  therefore  mce-comeB,  who  is  identical 
Grenville  and  Fox,  which  succeeded  the  death  with  the  sheriff.  Gradually  the  earls  were 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted  the  comparatively  unim-  discharged  not  only  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
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bnt  also  of  the  commission,  and  the  sherifft  stead  in  all  respects  when  he  is  absent  or  his 

thus  came  to  be  the  immediate  officers  of  the  office  is  vacated  by  death  or  otherwise.    The 

crown  and  not  of  the  earls,  and  the  sheriff  sheriff  may  create  as  many  general  deputies  as 

succeeded  to  almost  all-the  authority,  judicial  he  thinks  proper.    The  deputy  sheriff  is  in 

and   ministerial,  that  the   comei   or  earl  had  this  country,  though  not  in  England,  an  officer 

hitherto  possessed     Until  the  time  of  Edwai-d  known  and  recognized  by  the  law.    lie  is  sep- 

II.  the  sheriff  was  elected  by  the  inhabitants  avately  sworn,  and  has  his  distinct  rights  and 

of  the  several  counties,  but  a  statute  of  the  liabilities.     Primarily,  however,  tlie  sheriif  is 

Qth  year  of  that  re^n  abolished  eWtion,  and  responsible  for  all  the  deputy's  defaults,   his 

ever  since,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sheriff  has  miaeaaaEces  and  nonfeasances,  in  respect  to  du- 

been  appointed,  upon  nomination  by  the  king's  ties  imposed  by  the  law  upon  the  sheriff;  as 

councillors  and  the  judges  of  certain  rinks,  by  for  esample,  if  he  take  property  not  attach- 

the  approval  of  the  crown      In  some  cities  and  able,  refuse  to  make  an  arrest,  take  insufficient 

towns,  however,  the  sheriff  is  elected  either  baO,  suffer  an  escape,  or  do  illegal  acts  under 

by  the  whole  body  ot  the  freeholders  or  by  color   of   his  office. — As   conservator   of   the 

some  particular  body  of  the  corporation    Lon-  peace  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  (and  gener- 

don  claims  prescriptive  nght  to  elect  her  two  ally  speaking  the    deputy  may  do  what  the 

slieriffs.    The  office  of  sheriff  is  stUi  in  Eng-  sheriff  may  do)  to  suppress  all  unlawful  assem- 

land  one  of  eminent  honor,  and  is  conferred  blages,  to  qnell  all  riots  and  afirays,  and  to  ar- 

on  the  wcaltliieBt  and  most  notable  oommonera  rest  and  commit  to  gaol,  if  need  be,  those  en- 

in  the  counties. — The  English  sheriff,  the  sher-  gf^ed  in  tlie  disturbance  of  the  public  order, 
iff  of  the  common  law,  we  may  say,  is  the  cus-  -  For  any  breach  of  the  peace  or  any  crime  or 
todian  of  the  county  and  the  conservator  of  misdemeanor  committed  within  his  view  the 
the  king's  peace  therein.  In  Tirtue  of  these  sheriff  may  mate  an  ai-rest  withoTit  a  warrant, 
functions  he  is  bound  to  apprehend  all  dis-  To  suppress  anaffrayactuallygoing  on, hemay 
turbers  of  the  peace  and  to  bind  them  to  good  even  break  into  a  dwelling  honse,  and  so  he 
behavior  or  commit  them  for  esamination,  mayif heisinfreshpursuit of onewhohascom- 
and  to  arrest  and  commit  all  felons.  To  these  niitted  an  offence  within  his  view,  and  there  is 
ends  he  has  the  right  to  summon  to  his  aid  danger  that  he  may  escape  if  he  is  not  follow- 
whenever  it  is  necessary  the  poam  comitatus,  ed.  When  the  breach  of  the  peace  has  been 
or  power  of  the  county,  and  he  has  the  custody  committed  at  a  time  past,  it  is  the  sheriff's 
of  the  county  gaol.  In  a  ministerial  capacity  duty  in  most  cases  to  provide  himself  with  a 
it  is  his  office  to  execute  all  writs  and  processes  warrant  before  making  an  arrest.  In  the  Ber- 
directed  to  him  by  the  superior  courts  of  judi-  vice  of  this  process,  the  sheriff  appears,  in  a 
cature,  to  take  recognizances  and  bail,  to  sum-  ministerial  capacity,  as  the  officer  of  the  court 
men  juries,  and  to  execute  final  process  and  which  issues  it.     In  making  the   arrest,   the 

f'udgments  of  the  courts  whethercivil  or  orim-  officer  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  show  his 

aal.    As  king's  baihff,  he  is  to  take  into  his  warrant,  and  make  known,  to  a  reasonable  de- 

oharge  all  lands  falling  to  the  crown  nnder  gree,  the  contents  and  purport  of  it.    A  recent 

attdnders  or  by  escheats,  levy  all  fines  and  for-  statute  in  Massachusetts  makesan  especial  pro- 

feitures,  and  collect  all  waifs  and  estrays.    Ft-  vision  in  this  behalf,  and  inflicts  heavy  penal- 

nally,  in  his  judicial  capacity  he  may  a^udi-  ties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  upon  any  officer 

oate   in  certain  petty  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  who  shaU  refuse  in  such  a  case  to  give  to  his 

Since  Magna  Oharta  he  has  been  competent  prisoner  the  reasons  for  making  the  arrest, 

to  entertmn  pleas  of  the  crown,  or  criminal  or   shall    assign    any   untme    reason   for  the 

causes.     He  also  determines  matters  touching  act.    If  the  warrant  were  issued  for  the  ar- 

the  election  of  knights  of  the  shire,  of  coro-  rest  of  one  who  has  committed  a  felony,  the 

ners,  and  other  officers.— The  sheriff  retains  sheriff  may  even  break  the  outer  door  of  a 

in  the  United   States  many  of  the   faculties  honse  in  order  to  execute  the  process.     If  the 

of  the  sheriff  at  common  law;   yet  his  capa-  warrant  of  arrest  appear  upon  its  face  to  ha 

city  in  all  respects  ia  mnch  dependent  on  the  defective  in  any  essential  respect,  it  is  abso- 

provisions  of  special  statutes.     Hia  jndicial  lately  void,  and  all  who  participate  in  the  ese- 

powers  are  particularly  restricted  here;  his  cation  of  it  are  trespassers.   Thepartyarrested 

duties  are  in  fkct  almost  entirely  ministerial,  nnder  a  warrant  ought  to  be  brought  presently 

Generally  in  the  United  States  the  sheriff  is,  before  the  court  or  magistrate  who  issued  the 

like  every  other  considerable  officer,  elected  process. — The  sheriff's  duties  and  powers  in 

by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  holds  the  execution  of  civil  process  differ  in  some 

his  office  for  a  prescribed  term  of  years.    In  respects  from  those  imposed   upon    him    in 

Hew  York  he  is  ineligible  for  the  3  years  nest  the  execution  of  process  in  criminal  matters, 

succeeding  his  term  of  office.    As  he  cannot  On  tlie  one  hand,  the  officer  is  liable  to  the 

perform  in  his  own  person  the  manifold  duties  suitor  at  whose  instance  the  process  issues,  if 

of  his  office,  the  sheriff  may  appoint  deputies,  through  negligence  "or  error  he  fail  to  perform' 

In  New  York  ho  is  required,  as  soon  as  may  his  whole  duty  in  the  service  of  it ;  whde  he  ia 

be  after  assuming  his  official  position,  to  ap-  responsible  to  the  party  wronged  if  ho  exceed 

point   an   under   sheriff.      This  officer   is  the  the  power  conferred   upon   him.       Wherever 

equal  of  the  sheriff  himself,  and  acts  in  his  then  he  has  reasonable  grounds  to  donbt  hia 
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authority  to  act  in  tie  premises,  the  sheriff  upon  the  eieention,  makicg  sa  inventory  of 
may  ask  an  indemnity.  This  is  often  done  in  the  goods,  or  tafeing  a  receipt  for  them  from 
cases  where  the  title  to  property  which  is  di-  some  responsible  party,  may  perhaps  be  a  suffi- 
reoEed  to  he  attached  is  donbtful,  or  when  the  eient  indication  of  a  levy.  The  sheriff  may  not 
ofGcer  questions  the  identity  of  a  person  whom  break  into  a  honae  to  make  a  levy,  bjit  he  may 
he  is  ordered  to  arreat.  Service  of  summons  enter  if  the  door  be  open,  and  remain  a  rejou- 
rn a  suit  is  made  by  reading  it  to  the  party  to  able  time,  Wo  levy  is  necessary  in  the  case  of 
whom  it  is  addressed,  or  ordinarily'  by  deliver-  real  property ;  the  judgment  itself  is  a  sufficient 
ing  to  him  a  copy  of  it,  or  by  leaving  the  copy  lien.  Property  taken  on  execution,  whether 
at  his  last  usual  place  of  residence.  Attach-  real  or  personal,  is  regularly  exposed  by  the 
ment  of  property,  as  the  first  step  in  the  suit,  sheriff  to  sale  by  public  auction ;  and  the  sher- 
is  common  in  the  New  England  practice.  It  is  iff  can  sell  such  property  only  for  cash. 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  is  founded  SHEBLOOK,  William,  an  Enel'sh  divine, 
npon  statutes.  To  constitute  a  valid  attach-  bom  in  Southwark  about  1641,  died  in  1707. 
ment  of  personal  property,  the  officer  must  He  waa  educated  at  Eton  school,  and  at  Peter 
take  actual  possession  of  the  goods.  The  sub-  house,  Cambridge ;  became  rector  of  the  parish 
sequent  use  of  the  property  by  the  owner  with  of  St.  George,  Botolph  lane,  London,  in  1669, 
the  officer's  permission,  when  no  harm  is  done  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in  tie  cathedral  of  St. 
to  the  goods  by  the  using,  or  even  a  resump-  Paul's  in  1681,  master  of  the  Temple  in  1684, 
tioa  of  the  poBsession  by  the  owner  for  the  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  1601.  Upon  the 
purpose  of  making  a  delivery  subject  to  the  revolution  he  refused  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
officer's  attachment  does  not  vacate  this  at-  to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  suspended  fi-om 
tachment.  A  warehouse  miybe  broken  into  his  preferment,  but  at  length  submitted  and 
in  order  to  make  an  attaJiment  of  goods  de-  took  them.  His  case  excited  a  great  sensation 
posited  there.  Goods  m  a  store  are  well  at-  atthetime.  H6wrotemanyworka,of  which  the 
tached  by  locking  the  door  and  taking  the  prindpal  are:  "Case  of  the  Allegiance  due  to 
tey.  Shares  of  stock  may  be  attached  by  the  Sovereign  Powers,"  "  Vindication  of  the 
leaving  an  attested  copy  of  the  writ  and  Doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,"  and  "A  Practical 
of  the  return  ot  the  attachment  with  the  Discourse  on  Death." — Thomas,  an  English 
treasurer  or  other  clerk  ot  the  corporation  at  prelate,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  London 
tlie  business  office.  The  duty  of  the  sheriff  in  in  1678,  died  in  1761.  He  was  educated  at 
respect  ttf  the  drawing  of  jurors,  the  service  Catharine.hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  collegehe 
of  summonses  or  subptenas,  and  other  inci-  became  master.  In  1704  he  was  made  master 
dents  of  the  trial  of  causes,  is  treated  else-  of  the  Temple,  in  1714  vice-chancellor  of  the 
where.  (See  Jury,  and  Subpcena.) — When  university,  and  in  1715  dean  of  Chichester, 
judgment  is  docketed  in  a  civil  suit  against  a  For  his  opposition  to  Dr.  Hoadley  in  the  Ean- 
defendantjitisthe  sheriff's  business  tolevythe  gorian  controversy  he  incurred  the  royal  dis- 
execution  which  thereupon  issues  at  the  in-  pleasure,  and  in  1717  waa  removed  from  tho 
stance  of  the  pidntiff.  Subject  in  some  re-  iistof  the  king's  chaplains.  He  wasmade  bish- 
spects  to  the  direction  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  op  of  Bangor  in  1728,  of  Salisbury  in  1784,  and 
attorney,  it  is  the  officer's  duty  to  secure  the  of  London  in  1748.  having  in  the  previous  year 
amount  of  the  execution,  or  the  portion  of  it  declined  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  on 
directed  to  bo  collected.  If  the  defendant  will  account  of  his  health.  His  works  consist  prin- 
notuponrequestsatisfybypaymenttheamount  cipaJly  of  sermons,  and  were  published  in  S 
of  the  judgment,  the  sheriff  proceeds  to  satisfy  vols.  8vo.  in  1880.  Of  his  "  Pastoral  Letter," 
it  by  the  seizure  of  any  goods  of  the  defendant  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake  in 
which  can  be  found  within  the  county.  The  1760,  nearly  100,000  copies  were  printed, 
levy  may  be  made  at  any  time  b^ore  the  re-  8HEKMAN,  Eogbe,  an  American  states- 
turn  day  of  the  execution,  but  it  is  expedient  man,  and  signer  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
to  make  it  at  once  lest  there  be  any  alienation  dence,  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  April  19,  1721, 
of  the  property.  Any  property  supposed  to  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  28,  1793.  At 
belong  to  the  defendant  and  found  in  bis  pos-  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
session,  even  though  he  asserts  that  it  has  been  maker,  which  occupation  he  followed  till  after 
BOld,  mortgaged,  or  otherwise  incumbered,  he  was  22  years  old,  and,  after  his  father's 
onght  to  be  levied  upon  by  the  officer ;  for  if  death  in  1741,  supported  his  mother  and  sey- 
he  neglects  to  do  so  he  assumes  the  responsi-  eral  younger  children,  while  devoting_  all  his 
bility  of  showing  that  it  was  in  fact  exempt;  leisure  to  study,  especially  of  mathematics.  In 
and  yet  if  he  does  levy  and  the  defendant's  1743  be  removed  to  New  Milford,  Conn.,  and 
statement  was  indeed  true,  ho  becomes  liable  soon  afterward  joined  an  elder  brother  in  keep- 
as  trespasser  to  the  realowneror  partyholding  ing  a  small  store.  In  1745  he  was  appointed 
a  prior  Hen,  and  therefore  be  has  a  right  to  surveyor  of  lands  for  the  county,  and  for  sev- 
demand  indemnity  in  any  such  case.  In  order  eral  years  after  1748  furnished  the  astronomical 
to  make  a  valid  levy,  the  property  ought  to  be  calculations  for  an  almanac  puhJishcd  in  New 
present  or  in  the  view  of  the  officer,  and  he  York.  Having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted 
should  do  some  act  to  signify  his  claim  to  con-  to  the  bar  in  1754,  was  several  times  elected_a 
trol  it  henceforth.     Making  a  memorandum  member  of  the  colonial  assembly,,  and  in  1759 
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was  appointed  judge  of  the  coart  of  commoa  to  India.  Amid  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
pleas.  Having- removed  to  New  Haren  in  1761,  denee,  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  and 
he  became  judge  of  common  pleas  there  in.  tho  ioss  of  several  children,  Mrs,  Sherwood 
1765,  and  the  next  year  an  assistant  or  member  instructed  the  orphan  and  half-orphan  chil- 
of  the  UJjper  house  in  the  legislature  (a  body  dren  of  her  hnsbaud's  regiment,  adopted  aev- 
oousisting  of  12  persons),  both  which  ofiioea  he  eral  of  them,  and  exerted  a  beneficial  religious 
held  for  19  years,  and  his  judgeship  till  1789,  intluenee  over  the  native  women  attached  as 
the  latter  portion  of  the  time  on  the  bench  of  nurses  and  servants  to  the  regiment.  She 
the  superior  court.  lu  1774  he  was  appoint-  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
ed  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  a  post  in  Hemy  Martyn,  and  waa  asaiated  by  him  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death,  at  which,  many  of  ber  missionary  efforts.  InlSlSCapt. 
time  he  held  a  aeat  in  the  senate,  having  Sherwood  returned  to  Englandwitbhisfamily, 
been  elected  thereto  in  1791.  He  was  also  andinlSairetiredonhalf pay,settlingatWiok- 
)t  member  of  the  governor's  council  of  safety,  war,  Gloueesterahire,  where  they  resided  for 
and  from  1784  till  hia  death  mayor  of  New  the  next  27  yeai-a.  The  loss  of  the  greater  part 
Haven;  and  he  was  for  many  years  treasurer  of  their  pivjperty  occurred  in  1S48,  and  her 
of  Yale  college.  In  the  congress  of  1776  he  husband  died  in  1849,  leaving  her  dependent 
tras  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  upon  a  sister,  with  whom  she  resided  till  her 
the  declaration  of  independence ;  and  daring  death,  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  a  voluminous  wri- 
the war  he  served  on  many  of  the  most  impor-  ter,  her  works  amounting  to  90  volumes,  beside 
tantcommittee9,andwas  successivelyamember  some  volumes  of  tracts  published  conjointly 
of  the  board  of  war  and  ordnance  and  of  the  by  her  and  Urs.  Oameron.  Some  of  them  are 
board  of  treasury.  In  1783  he  was  associated  interesting  novels,  and  others  works  of  great 
with  another  judge  ia  codifying  the  laws  of  research  and  labor,  like  her  "Chronology  of 
Connecticut.  He  had  been  one  of  the  commit-  Ancient  History"  and  her  "  Dictionary  of  Scrip- 
tee  which  framed  the  old  articles  of  confeder-  ture  Types."  Her  best  known  works  are; 
alion,  but  early  perceived  their  defects;  and  "Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  "History  of 
he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  Henry  Milner"  (3  vols.),  "Ermina"  (3  vols.), 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1787,  and  was  "Eoxobel,  a  Novel"  (3  vols.),  and  "The Lady 
chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the  Manor"  (7  vols.).  Her  memoir,  mainly 
of  the  constitution  by  the  state  convention  of  an  autobiography,  has  been  published  by  her 
Connecticut.    His  services  to  the  country  were  daughter. 

invaluable,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  left  SHETLAND    (or   Zetlaud)    ISLANDS,    a 

their  impress  more  clearly  upon  American  in-  group  of  about  100  islands  in  the  Atlantic 

Btitutions.  ocean,  forming  tho  northernmost  part  of  the 

8HEBRY,  a  Spanish  wine  made  from  grapes  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  extendiiw 

f rowing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Xeres  de  la  from  lat.  59°  51 'to  61°  51' N.,  and  from  long.  0 
rontora,  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz.  It  is  mads  45'  to  1°  45'  W. ;  area  of  the  whole,  5,568  sq. 
from  red  and  white  grapes  thrown  ihdiscrim-  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  31,078.  The  largest  island  ia 
inately  into  the  vats,  contains  from  20  to  33  Mwnland,  which  alone  contains  about  f  of  the 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  after  remaining  in  the  area  and  §■  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
wood  6  or  0  years  becomes  a  rich,  dry  wine  of  group;  and  those  next  in  importance  are  Foula, 
considerable  strength,  although  35  or  30  years  Papa-Stonr,  Mickle  Roe,  Whalsey,  Yell,  Bigga, 
are  required  to  perfect  its  flavor.  Many  varie-  Fetlar,  Unst,  E.  and  W.  Barra,  and  the  3  Skerries, 
ties  are  made,  and  it  is  extensively  imitated  and  Lerwick,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Uaiuland,  is  the 
adulterated.  Comparatively  little  sheiTy  wino  capital.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and  pre- 
is  retained  in  Spwn  forborne  consumption,  but  cipitous;  they  vary  in  height  from  500  to  1,200 
great  quantities  are  exported  to  Great  Britain  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  indent- 
and  the  United  States.  ed  with  numerous  deep  landlocked  bays  and 
SHERWOOD,  Mart  Maetha,  an  English  by  long  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  voee. 
authoress,  born  at  Stanford,  Worcestershire,  The  interior  of  the  islands  Is  not  generally 
July  6,  1775,  died  at  Twickenham,  near  Lon-  much  elevated  above  the  coasts,  the  highest 
don,  Sept.  30,  1831.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  summit  in  the  group,  in  the  N.  part  of  Main- 
George  Butt,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  estab-  land,  rising  to  the  height  of  1,476  feet  above 
lishedcbnrch,  and  educated  her  with  great  care,  the  sea.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged,  or  cov- 
Her  earliest  work,  "  The  Traditions,"  was  pub-  ered  with  moss,  and  the  only  tolerably  fertile 
Ibhed  when  she  was  17  years  old,  against  her  soil  is  in  a  few  of  the  valleys  and  ia  the  neigh- 
wishes,  and  seriously  to  her  ityury,  to  aid  a  borhood  of  some  of  the  bays.  The  geological 
friend  of  her  father's  who  had  lost  his  proper-  formation  consists  of  sandstone,  gneiss,  blue 
ty  in  procuring  the  means  to  set  up  a  school,  limestone,  clay  and  mica  slate,  and  granite. 
In  her  20th  year  sbe  published  "Margarita,"  Copper  has  been  discovered  on  one  of  tbeisl- 
a  fiction.  "  Susan  Grey,"  "  The  Beautiful  ands,  and  chromate  of  iron  is  exported  from 
Estelle,"  and  some  smaller  works  by  her  ap-  Unst,    The  climate  is  not  remarkably  coJd,  but 

E eared  prior  to  1800.    In  1803  she  married  there  is  much  wet  and  tempestuous  weather, 

er   cousin    Henry   Sherwood,    a   captain    in  and  fogs  are  of  frequent  occurrence.     In  win- 

the  army,  whom    she  accompanied  ia  1804  ter  it  is  dark  and  dreary,  but  about  midsummer 
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the  sun  scarcely  disappears  below  the  horizon,  seceasioii  of  10  of  the  tribes  from  the  Mosaio 

The  soil  is  not  favorable  for  agriculture,  and  worship,  probably  because  the  covenant  with 

very  little  of  it  is  arable.    In  1857  there  were  the  wliolo  people  was  regarded  aa  eternally 

only  1,026  acres  tinder  cultivation ;   and  the  binding.       The    loaves   were   placed   in    two 

principal  crops  raised  were  black  oats,  here,  piles,  one  above  another,  and  were  changed 

potatoes,  and  turnips.    The  live  stock  on  the  every  sabbath  day  by  tbe  priests.  The  removed 

group  arc  very  diminutive ;  and  small  ponies,  bread  became  the  property  of  the  priests,  who 

or  shelties,  are  bred  wild  on  the  heaths  and  alone  bad  a  right  to  eat  of  it,  and  only  in  the 

pastm-es  and  exported  in  great  numbers.    The  holy  place.    In  cases  of  emergency,  however, 

inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  Ashing,  they  incurred  no  blame  by  giving  it  to  persons 

about  4,000  being  employed  in  this  branch  of  who  were  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  parity,  aa  in 

industry.    Herring,  cod,  ling,  and  tusk  are  the  the  instance  of  David  and  his  men  (1  Sani.  xxL 

principal  kinds  caught,     ^e  fishing  season  4-6 ;  Matt.  xii.  4). 

lasts  about  3  months  during  summer  The  SHIAWASSEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Michigan,  in- 
only  mannfactureB  of  any  importance  are  ho  terseoted  by  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  area, 
siery,  straw  plaiting,  and  the  preparatnn  ot  676  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,349.  The  surface 
kelp,  bnt  tlie  two  latter  have  fallen  off  greatly  ii  undulating  and  tbe  soil  fertile;  timber  is 
of  late  years.  In  1851  there  were  123  places  abundfflit,  and  bituminous  coal  is  found.  The 
of  worship  in  the  group,  and  111  pablio  and  prodiwtions  in  18S0  were  71,337  bushels  of 
86  private  schools.  The  inbabitHnts  art  anull  wbeit,  67,085  of  Indian  corn,  83,18T  of  oats, 
active,  and  hardy, — Shetland  is  supposed  to  20  Ji  7  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,422  tons  of  hay, 
be  the  "  Thule"  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  firat  There  were  5  grist  miDs,  3  foniideries,  2  wool- 
people  known  to  have  inhabited  tbe  islands  len  factories,  3  olmrches,  and  1,563  pupils  at- 
were  of  Scandmavian  origin.  They  gave  the  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Corunna, 
group  its  name,  and  the  present  inhabitants  SHIEBOLETH  (Heb.,  a  stream,  and  also  an. 
are  of  their  race.  In  875  Harold  Harfager  re-  «ar  of  com),  a  word  by  the  pronunciation  of 
duced  all  the  N.  and  W.  islands  to  his  anther-  which  the  Gileadites  nnder  Jephthah,  after 
ity.  Sigurd  became  earl  of  Orkney,  Caithness,  their  victory  over  tbe  Ephraimites,  tested  the 
and  Shetland ;  bnt  the  authority  of  the  earis  tribal  aflnity  of  the  fugitives  at  the  passes  of 
was  little  felt  in  the  last,  as  they  had  no  juris-  the  Jordan.  Tliose  who  "  could  not  frame  to 
diction  in  civil  affairs,  and  were  merely  mill-  pronounce  it  right,"  but  said  "  Sibboleth," 
tary  protectors  or  leaders.  When  James  III.  were  at  once  known  for  Ephraimites,  although 
of  Scotland  married  the  princess  Margaret  of  pretending  not  to  be,  and  thus  42,000  of  them 
Denmark  in  1468,  he  received  as  a  pledge  for  were  slain.  (Judg.  sii.  1-6.)  It  is  hence  used 
the  payment  of  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and  in  English  to  signify  any  test  or  criterion  of 
Shetland  islands,  and  two  years  afterward  he  partisanship. 

purchased  both  groups  and  annesed  tbem  SHIELD  (Ger.  ScMld),  a  piece  of  defensive 
to  his  dominions.  The  Shetland  islands  now  armor,  which  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
form  along  with  the  Orkneys  a  connty  which  powder  was  in  almost  nniveraal  use,  but  is  now 
returns  one  member  to  the  British  parlia-  employed  chiefly  by  barbarous  or  savage  races, 
ment.  The  shield  of  the  ancients  seems  from  the  ear- 

8HEW,  JoEi,,  M.D.,  an  American  physician,  liest  times  to  have  consisted  of  a  framework  of 
and  one  of  the  earliest  hydropathic  practition-  twisted  osiers  or  light  wood,  over  which  one 
ers  in  the  United  States,  born  at  Providence,  or  more  thicknesses  of  ox  hide  and  sometimes 
Saratoga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1816,  died  at  ornamental  or  defensive  metal  work  were  fast- 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  6,  1B55.  About  the  ened ;  and  those  described  by  Homer,  of  which 
year  1841  he  commenced  the  study  of  medi-  the  "  sevenfold"  shield  of  Ajas  may  be  taken 
cine,  and  soon  after  obtaining  his  degree  Tieited  as  an  osample,  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
the  water-onre  establishment  of  Priessnitz  in  body  from  the  f^e  to  the  knee.  Shields  were 
Germany,  adopted  his  views,  and  on  his  return  carried  on  tbe  left  arm,  and  were  of  various 
commenced  the  practice  of  hydropathy.  Be-  shapes  and  sizes.  The  cUpetis  was  large  and 
side  superintending  a  large  establishment,  vis-  round,  having  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  the 
iting  numerous  patients  at  remote  distances,  exterior,  called  the  «m6o,  which  sometimes  ter- 
and  contributing  to  the  "  Water-Cure  Journal "  minated  in  a  spike,  but  was  intended  to  make 
{which  he  established)  and  other  hydropathic  the  missiles  glance  off.  The  ectitum,  used  by 
periodicals,  he  published  "  Hydropathy,  or  the  Roman  legionary  soldiers,  was  adapted  to 
Vater-Onre"  (New  York,  1848);  "Water-Cure  the  form  of  the  human  body  by  being  made  oval 
Manual "  (1850) ;  "  Management  of  Children  in  or  oblong,  and  was  4  feet  in  height  by  3^  in 
Health  and  Disease"  (1852) ;  "  Midwifery  and  width.  The  parma,  a  smaller  kind  of  round 
Diseases  of  Women"  (1862) ;  "  Hydropathic  siiield  having  a  framework  of  iron  covered  by 
Pamily  Physician"  (1964),  and  otter  works.  hides,  was  used  by  light  troops;  that  known 

SHEW-BREAD  (Heb.  tehem.  happanim),  the  as  the  pelta,  which  was  lighter  still  and  of  oval 

name  of  12  unleavened  loaves  placed  upon  a  shape,  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by 

table  in  the  outer  department  of  the  Jewish  Iphicrates,  and  the  troops  armed  with  it  were 

sanctuary.    Though  the  number  13  represented  called  peltasUe.     Similar  to  this  was  the  eetra, 

the  12  tribes,  it  was  net  diminished  after  the  a  small  round  target,  borne  by  many  ancient 
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races,  and  probably  identical  witb  that  former-  of  the  population  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remain- 

ly  used  by  the  Scottish  highlanders.    In  time  dor  Mohammedans. 

of  peace  the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  bus-  SHILLING,  an  English  coin  of  the  value  of 
pending  their  shields  in  the  temples,  having  lid.  sterling  or  -^^  of  a  ponnd,  equivalent  to 
first  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  the  ban-  34J  cents.  (See  Pebnt,  and  Pound.)  When  a 
dies,  in  order  to  render  them  unserviceable  in  decimal  currency  based  on  the  dollar  was  aubsti- 
case  of  any  sudden  popular  outbreak.  The  Ro-  tutedinthe  United  States  for  the  old  currency  of 
man  soldiers  Inscribed  their  names  upon  their  £  s.  d.,  the  two  smaller  of  these  denominations 
sliieids,  and  men  of  family  in  many  instances  were  very  generally  retMned  in  name,  even 
emblazoned  them  with  devices  illustrating  the  when  there  ceased  to  be  coins  in  circulation  of 
heroic  feats  of  their  ancestors,  and  sometimes  the  values  assigned  to  them.  In  New  England 
with  their  own  portraits,  a  practice  to  which  currency,  which  has  prevailed  also  in  Virginia, 
may  be  ascribed  tlie  modern  use  of  armorial  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
bearings.  Hence,  to  lose  a  shield  in  battle,  or  sonri,  and  Mississippi,  the  shilling  is  eqnal  to  J 
to  return  without  it,  as  Horace  did  irom  Phil-  of  a  dollar,  or  1 63  cts. ;  in  New  York  currency, 
ippi,  was  considered  a  mark  of  cowardice.  In  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  it  is  J  of  a 
the  middle  ages  the  knights  and  men-at-arms,  dollar,  or  13J  cts. ;  in  Pennsylvania  currency, 
being  clothed  in  complete  mail,  had  less  need  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  Is.  6d. 
of  the  shield  as  a  piece  of  defensive  armor^  and  make  a  dollar,  the  shilling  being  18^  cts. ;  and 
in  actual  service  it  fell  Into  gradual  disuse,  in  Georgia  currency,  used  also  in  South  Oaro- 
The  Norman  shield  until  the  middle  of  the  1  Sth  lina,  4s.  8(Z.  make  a  dollar,  the  sliillmg  being 
century  waa  long  and  of  the  form  called  "  kite  21?  cts.  In  Canada  currency,  and  in  Nova 
or  pear-shaped ;"  but  subsequently  it  became  Scotia,  5a.  make  a  dollar,  and  the  shilling  ia  20 
smaller,  and  aa  a  vehicle  for  bearing  heraldic  cts.  IJnnecessary  and  clumsy  as  are  these  sys- 
devices  assumed  a  variety  of  fantastic  shapes,  tems  applied  to  the  simple  cnrrcncy  of  dollara 
most  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres-  and  cents,  they  still  continue  in  popular  use, 
ent  day.     (See  Akmoe,  and  Hbbaldet.)  SHINER.    See  Dacb. 

SHIELDS,  NonTH  and  Sottth,  two  towns  of  SEIINGLE,  a  strip  of  wood,  commonly  of 
England,  sitaated  respectively  in  the  counties  white  pine  or  white  cedar,  made  about  half 
of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  on  the  N.  an  inch  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  off  to 
and  S.  banks  of  the  river  Tyne,  near  the  village  a  thin  edge  at  the  other,  mneh  used  in  the 
of  Tjnemouth  at  its  month  in  the  North  sea,  United  States  for  the  covering  of  roofs.  For 
8  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  178  m.  N.  N.  W.  this  purpose  shingles  are  nmled  on  in  rowa 
from  London;  pop.  of  both  in  1851,  37,858,  of  commencing  at  the  eaves,  each  row  above  over- 
which  number  8,882  belonged  to  North  Shields,  lapping  that  below,  breaking  joints  as  in  laying 
The  manufactnrea  of  both  North  and  South  slates,  and  the  lower  exposed  portions  being 
Shields  consist  priucipally  of  articles  used  for  the  thicker  ends.  The  mannf^ui-e  is  an  im- 
nautioal  purposes,  and  of  glass,  pottery,  and  portant  branch  of  the  lumber  business,  and  ia 
alnm.  Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  often  carried  on  in  the  forests.  The  pine  or 
and  there  are  large  docks  for  repairing  vessels,  cedarlogsarecut  into  the  length  of  a  shingle  by 
The  entrance  to  the  Tyne  is  difficult,  but  the  a  cross-cut  saw,  and  are  then  split  into  irregu- 
risfc  is  lessened  by  two  lighthouses,  one  133  and  lar-shaped  blocks  called  bolts.  By  means  of  a 
the  other  77  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  long  blade  struck  with  a  mallet  these  are  riven 
which  lead  into  the  port.  The  number  of  sail-  into  sheets,  and  the  flnishing  operation  consists 
ing  vessels  registered  at  Shields  on  Jan.  1, 1858,  in  shaving  these  down  to  the  required  thinness, 
was  967,  of  the  aggregate  of  263,659  tons,  and  A  peculiar  bench  is  made  for  this  purpose, 
130  steamers  measuring  2,936  tons.  The  name  having  a  vertical  block  passing  through  it, 
Shields  is  derived  from  the  sheeU,  or  sheds,  in  which  is  adjusted  by  the  foot  of  the  operator 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne  formerly  and  holds  the  shingle  fast  while  he  works  it 
lived.  North  Shields  unites  with  Tynemouth  down  with  the  draw  shave.  The  shingles  aa 
in  returning  a  member  to  parliament,  and  completed  are  nicely  laid  in  bundles,  the  thin 
South  Shields  is  a  municipal  and  parjiamenta-  ends  lapping  over  each  other  in  the  middle,  and 
ry  borongh  in  itself.  secured  by  two  sticks,  one  across  the  top  and 
8HIITE8.  See  Shkkahs.  the  other  across  the  bottom  of  the  bundle,  and 
SHIKARPOOE,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  bound  firmly  together  at  their  ends.  Shingles 
the  province  of  Sinde,  situated  abont  IB  m,  thus  prepared  make  a  light  roof  lasting  10  or 
TV.  from  Sukkur  on  the  Indus,  on  the  route  by  15  years  by  occasional  introduction  of  new 
the  Bolan  pass  between  Hindostan  and  Afglian-  shingles.  Another  variety  called  sawed  shin- 
istan ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  stands  on  a  low  gles  is  manufactured  by  a  special  machine  in 
plain  which  is  inundated  by  the  river  at  certain  the  saw  mills  with  groat  cheapness  and  rapid- 
seasons,  and  is  studded  with  orange  groves,  ity.  The  surface  of  these  shingles  retains  the 
date  plantations,  and  numerous  orchards.  There  rough  marks  of  the  saw,  and  when  laid  upon 
are  some  mannfactures  of  cotton  goods,  said  to  roofe  they  consequently  arrest  the  moisture, 
rival  those  of  Peshawer  in  quality.  The  Sinde  and  hence  decay  much  faster  than  the  shaved 
canal,  leading  from  the  Indus  to  Larkliana,  shingles.  In  their  manufacture  the  bolt  is  not 
passes  within  a  mile  of  Shikarpoor,    About  J  rived,  bat  is  flsed  in  a  frame  which  carriea  it 
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first  across  the  line  of  the  saw  till  just  the  jib  and  mdDsail;  the  latter  by  the  great  length 

right  thieltiiess  is  presented  for  either  the  thick  of  themast  andboomis  a  very  large  sail.  They 

or  thin  end  of  the  shiagle.     It  is  then   run,  comioonlj'  have  a  gaff  topBall,  and  Bometimes 

throughj  the  saw  Blidng  off  a  shingle,  and  the  a  square  topsail,  aad  a  long  square  sail  occa- 

bolt  on  itB  return  is  adjusted  by  the  self-acting  sionally  set.    They  are  adapted  only  for  rivers 

movement  of  the  frame  to  commence  with  the  and  comparatively  smooth  waters.     Avessei  is 

thickness  belonging  to  the  opposite  end  for  the  Bometimes  seen  in  our  harbors  with  3  masts, 

nest  shingle.     Thus  they  are  rapidly  tarned  the  foremast  rigged  like  that  of  a  ship,  and  the 

off,  the  thin  or  thick  end  of  successive  shin  other  schooner  rigged  without  topsails  ■  this  is 

gles   coming    alternately  from  oppo  kn  w                                   — Th 

of  the  bolt.    The  edges  of  each  one  q                                 sh                     M 

diately  dressed   by  tlie  workman,      h  an  and  P  d            and                     d 

them,  over  a  plane  iron  fixed  in  the  m    hm  —  m                                                    d 

Cedar  shingles  are  made  in  large  quan  w                                     h                                g 

Cape  May  oo.,  N.  J.,  from  ancient  1  g    fi  h  d  m                                                g  d 

out  irom  the  bottom  ofthe  swamps  and  An     g  h              ns  h    Phce 

near  the  coast,  where  they  have  been  sub-  first  known  to  attain  this  distinction.    In  the 

merged  in  vast  numbers  for  unknown  periods.  Old  Testament  mention  is  made  in  the  history 

Shingles  are  of  all  widths,  and  their  length  of  Solomon  of  joint  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  na- 


and  used  without  further  preparation  for  cov-  for  the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  land  of 

ering  houses  in  the  backwoods.     They  are  Ophir,    (See  Navisatioh,  and  Navy.)    The 

laid  overlapping  each  otier  along  the  edges  as  oldest  and  most  famous  vessel  of  which  we 

well  as  at  the  ends.  have  any  account  was  Noah's  ark ;  and  it  is 

SHIP,  a  term  applied  in  general  to  all  vea-  remarkable  of  this  that  its  proportions  of 

eels  navigating  the  sea,  and  in  particular  to  length,  breadth,  and  deptJi  are  almost  pre- 

sailing  vessels  with  at  least  8  masts  carrying  cisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  fastest  vessels 

square  sails.    The  3  masts  are  known  as  fore,  of  the  present  day,  as  the  ocean  steamships, 

main,  and  mizzen.    The  mizzen  is  sometimes  It  was  SOO  enhits  long,  50  broad,  and  80  high, 

merely  fore-and-aft  ri^ed,  carrying  no  yard ;  Some  of  the  Atlantic  steamers  are  833  ft.  long, 

the  vessel  is  then  known  as  a  bark.    Brigs  50  ft.  broad,  and  28i  ft.  deep,  and  these  are 

have  two  masts  rigged  with  square  sails,  and  dimensions  that  have  but  recently  been  arrived 

are  generally  smaller  vessels  than  ships.    They  at  as  the  result  f     p  n  d  k  II  d      'ted 

are  convenient  for  handling  with  few  men,  and  for  many  gener  t        t    th        p       m    t  of 

were  formerly  very  popular,  especially  in  the  ships.    The  ship      f  th    Egyp  an  they 

"West  India  trade.    Hermaphrodite  brigs  (part-  appear  represei  ted    p      th  t  t  mbs, 

ly  brig  and  partly  schooner)  carry  on  the  main-  were  long  galley   w   h  m    t       d      large 

mast  only  fore-and-aft  stuis.    They  are  usually  square  sail,  wh   h      as       mm        f  1  uen 

of  inferior  size  to  full-rigged  brigs.    Schooners  colored  or  whit         d      m  t  f  j  pyrua 

are  two-masted  vessels  fore-and-aft  rigged,  car-  with  one,  and         hi         pi        h  two 

rying  jib  and  flying  jib,  foresail  and  mainsail,  yards.     These  w  f  t  d  1     gth, 

with  a  gaff  topsail  over  each  of  the  latter,  and  so  that  men  oo  Id  walk      t     p      tl     1  wer 

a  long  square  sail  for  the  foremast,  only  brought  one,  holding  on  by  th       pes  by  wh   h  t  was 

out  for  use  when  the  wind  blows  steadily  fi-om  suspended  from  th    t  i       Th  I    were 

astern.    The  topsail  schooner  has  a  square  top-  made  of  planks  of  pine,  fir,  or  cedar,  each  end 

sail  and  sometimes  a  topgallant  sail  on  the  rising  up  out  of  the  water  by  a  long  slope,  well 

forem^t,  but  the  lower  sail  is  the  usaal  fore-  adapted  in  shape  for  easy  propulsion,  and  were 

and-aft  foresail.    These  are  light  easy  vessels  furnished  with  oars,  upon  whieh  the  war  ves- 

to  navigate,  and  excellent  sea  boalfl.    Cutters  sels  were  wholly  dependent  when  in  action, 

used  for  revenue  service  were  formerly  top-  and  all  of  them  indeed  except  when  the  wind 

sail  schooners ;  steamers  are  now  taking  their  was  favorable.    The  ships  of  war  alone  were 

place.  When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  capaei-  decked  wholly  or  in  part,  and  upon  the  larger 

ty  of  schooners  without  increasing  their  draft,  ones  the  deck  was  high,  and  in  some  instances 

tiey  are  considerably  lengthened,  and  a  third  covered  with  structures   resembling  houses, 

maat  is  added  to  them,  when  they  are  known  as  According  to  Pliny,  the  Thasians  were  the  first 

three-masted  schooners.    Such  vessels  arecom-  to  construct  full  decks.    Merchant  vessels  were 

mon  on  the  great  lakes,  and  are  the  best  adapt-  round-bottomed  for  the  sake  of  capacity.    The 

ed  of  any  vessels  of  their  tonnage  for  working  prow  was  famished  with  an  elaborately  carved 

over  the  flats  of  Lake  St  Olair.    Pink  stern  figurehead,  as  a  boar's  head,  dog's  head,  &c., 

schooners,  or  those  with  high-pointed  stems,  which  was  the  symbol  after  which  the  ship 

were  until  recently  favorite  vessels  in  the  cod  was  named.    Upon  the  stem,  which  rose  high 

and  mackerel  fishery  of  Uew  England.     They  out  of  water,  like  a  Chinese  junk,  was  the  im- 

carried  no  jib,  but  only  a  foresail  and  main-  age  of  the  tutelar  god 'with  other  ornamental 

sail.    Sloops  are  small  vessels,  generally  less  devices,    A  peculiar  feature  in  the  war  vessels 

than  125  tons,  with  one  mast.    They  carry  a  was  a  projecting  beakj  at  first  made  above  the 
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water  line,  and  afterward  below  it,  armed  with  sionaUy  constructed  in  ancient  times,  aa  the  one 

pointed  lions  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  the  object  employed  by  the  emperor  Constantius  to  bring 

of  which  was  to  pieroe  the  sides  of  other  ves-  to  Rome  the  largest  of  the  obelisks  of  Heliopo- 

aels  against  which  it  was  mu.    This  was  the  lis,  the  weight  of  which  was  1,500  tons;  beside 

only  part  boilt  of  oak  or  hard  wood.    The  va-  this  the  vessel  carried  1,138  tons  of  pulseashal- 

I'ious  processes  employed  in  building  small  ves-  last,  and  thus  loaded  arrived  in  aafet}'  at  Kome, 

sels,  from  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees,  are  where  the  obelisk  was  soon  after  erected  in  the 

given  in  the  Odyssey.     An  evidenise  of  the  circnsof  the  Vatican.   The  Greeks  learned  from 

want  of  strength  in.  the  construction  of  an-  the  Phranicians  the  arts  of  ship  building  and 

cient  vessels,  and  the  necessity  in  their  voy-  navigation,  and  the  Corinthians  improved  npon 

ages  of  avoiding  exposure  to  rongh  seas,  is  the  the  size  and  shapes  of  the  older  modeis.     They 

fact  of  their  being  bound  around  the  outside  were  the  first  to  introdnce  3  banks  of  oars,  and 

with  broad  and  thick  i-opes.    The  great  ships  the  ships  of  this  class  became  bo  popular  and 

of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  were  provided  with  gener^y  used  for  war  vessels  that  they  werQ 

as  many  as  13  such  bands,  each  of  which  was  frequently  designated  by  the  simple  terra  njEtt 

SOO  ft.  long.    They  were  sometimes  carried  on  The  Athenian  ships  in  the  time  of  Themistocles 

board  the  vessels,  to  be  put  on  when  needed  in  were  mostly  triremes,  only  partially  decked 

rough  weather.    As  the  ships  depended  chiefly  over  in  the  bow  and  stern.    Those  designed 

upon  the  use  of  oars,  the  arrangements  for  these  exclusively  for  actual  fighting  were  long  and 

were  their  most  marked  feature,  and  gave  dia-  narrow,  and  carried  in  general  abont  200  men. 

tiuotive  names  to  the  several  classes  of  vessels.  They  were  capable  of  being  pi-opelled  at  the 


Those  which  were  propelled  with  a  single  bank, 
or  as  commonly  understood  tier,  of  oars  were 
called  by  the  Eomana  moneres ;  those  with  2 
tiers,  biremes ;  with  3,  triremes;  with  4,  quad- 


writers  describe  ships  with  numorons  banks, 
even  as  high  as  40 ;  but  it  is  altogether  unin- 
telligible how  more  than  4  or  5  tiers  conld  pos- 


<  of  abont  100  miles  in  24:  hours,  and  s 
times  their  rates  were  little  inferior  to  those 
of  modem  steamboats.  The  Eomans  first  es- 
perienced  the  necesaty  of  ships  of  war  in  their 


and  with  6,  quinqueremes.    Ancient    contests  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  well 


,  supplied  even  with  the  high-bulwarked  qnin- 
1-  qneremes,  and  skilful  in  their  man^ement. 
3-^The  senate  in  260  B.  0.  ordered  a  fleet  of  130 
3  another,  or  how  ar  h  b  built,  and  fortunately  aOarthaginian 
could  be  long  enongh  to  reach  the  water  m  me  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brnttinm 
the  necessary  high  elevation,  and  sti'ong  en  gh  a  model.  The  whole  fleet  was  com- 
to  esert  any  force  beside  bearing  their  d  0  days  after  the  trees  were  cat  down; 
weight.  Some  of  the  ships  built  by  the  k  g  onstructed  of  green  timber,  the  ves- 
of  Egypt,  rather  for  display  than  for  use,  w  poorly  fitted  to  contend  with  the 
of  wonderful  size  and  capacity.  One  dedic  d  pe  lips  of  the  Oai-tha^nians,  and  the 
by  Sesostris  to  the  god  of  Thebes  was  28  Em  were  long  in  establi^ing  an  efficient 
bits,  or,  allowing  18  inches  to  the  cubit,  420  ft.  navy.  They  added  finally  various  novel  appli- 
long.  Another  by  Ptolemy  Philopator  was  of  ances  to  their  war  vessels,  similar  to  those  they 
the  same  length,  38  cubits  broad,  and  48  high;  were  familiar  with  upon  theland,  as  high  towers 
it  carried  4,000  rowers,  400  sailors,  and  2,850  and  elevated  platfonns,  serving  like  the  high 
soldiers.  Oallisenns  describes  its  oars  as  ar-  walls  of  fortresses,  also  receptacles  upon  the  ■ 
ranged  in  40  banks,  one  above  another,  and  masts  for  soldiers,  and  a  great  variety  of  de- 
those  of  the  upper  tier  as  67  ft.  long.  Even  structive  engines.  They  increaseil  the  number 
these  would  faU  considerably  short  of  reaching  of  bank8ofoarsasoommonlyused,makingthem 
the  water  from  the  top,  which  he  gives  as  48  8  and  even  10.  f  Osesar  in  his  ''  Commentaries" 
cubits,  or  72  ft.,  in  the  bow,  and  80  ft.  in  the  makes  mention  of  the  strong  ships  of  the  Gal- 
stern.  The  handles  of  the  oars  were  loaded  lie  Veneti,  built  wholly  of  oat,  and  famitjied 
with  lead  to  counterpoise  the  blade  ends,  with  iron  chains  instead  of  cables  for  their 
Another  ship  of  the  same  ruler,  which  he  used  anchors.  The  Romans,  finding  them  very  diffi- 
oii  the  Nile,  was  312  ft.  long,  45  ft.  broad,  and  cult  tocontend  with  on  account  of  their  strength 
60  ft.  high,  with  a  mast  120  ft.  long.  Even  and  height,  adopted  the  expedient  of  hookmg 
these  were  exceeded  by  tlie  magnificent  ship  scythes  attached  to  long  poles  in  their  rigging, 
built  by  order  of  Hicro  of  Syracuse,  and  under  and  then  by  pnlling  away  cut  the  ropes  and 
the  directions  of  Archimedes.  The  wood  it  disabled  the  rfiips.  A  Roman  ship  of  the  time 
consumed  was  sufficient  to  bnild  60  ordinary  of  Trajan,  sunk  in  the  lake  of  Eiccia  and  raised 
galleys.  It  was  provided  with  banqueting  after  it  had  lain  there  more  than  1,300  years, 
rooms,  galleries,  gardens,  fish  ponds,  stables,  was  described  by  Leo  Baptista  Albert!  in  his 
mills,  baths,  8  large  towers,  and  an  en^ne  for  book  of  "Architecture  "  (lib.  v.  cap.  13) ;  it 
throwing  stones  of  800  lbs.  weight,  and  arrows  was  bnilt  of  planks  of  pine  and  cypress,  daubed 
12yardslong.  Its  floors  were  inlaid  with  scenes  over  with  Greek  pitch  and  calked  with  linen 
from  Homer's  Iliad,  and  it  contiuned  a  temple  rags ;  the  wood  was  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
of  Venus  and  many  other  wonders.  However  vation;  the  outside  was  sheathed  with  sheet 
these  accounts  may  have  been  esaggeratcd,  lead  fastened  with  small  copper  nails. — In  the 
there  were  unquestionably  vessels  of  what  middle  ages  navigation  and  ship  building  de- 
would  still  be  considered  great  capacity  ooca-  clined,  and  little  is  known  of  the  vessels  of  that 
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period.  The  espedition  made  by  the  Anglo-  passage  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  were 
Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  to  England,  early  trnits  of  these  improvements.  The  Por- 
A.  D.  449,  was  in  frail  ressels,  their  sides  made  tugaese  employed  vessels  of  small  size  in  their 
of  wicker  work  and  covered  with  skins.  Tile  voyages  of  discovery,  as  the  best  adapted  for 
Horthmeu  at  a  later  period  were  pi-obahly  bet-  esplorations  along  unknown  coasts,  hnt  the 
ter  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  sailing  ves-  Spaniards  cultivated  the  art  of  building  largo 
sels  than  any  other  people,  and  most  have  nn-  vessels,  and  long  maintained  a  superiority  in 
derstoodhow  to  construct  them  of  good  models  this  respect,  HeniT'  YII.  of  England  bnilt  a 
to  venture  in  them  across  the  stormy  N.  Atlantic  famous  ship  called  the  Henry  Grace  i  Dieu,  a 
in  prosecuting  their  trade  with  Iceland  and  di'awing  of  which  is  presented  by  Charnock  in 
their  diacoveries  to  the  American  continent  his  "History  of  Uarine  Architecture."  (See 
beyond.  For  war  purposes  the  long  low  gal-  Havy.)  Each  of  her  4  masts  was  made  of  a 
leys  of  the  Mediterranean  had  replaced  tbe  single  stick,  and  had  2  topcastles,  one  above 
ancient  triremes  among  most  of  the  maritime  the  other,  and  8  yards.  The  bowsprit  was  a 
nations  of  Europe.  Alfred  the  Great  adopted  long  slender  stick  with  no  sail  attached  to  it. 
them  in  his  wars  with  the  Normans  and  Danes,  Vessels  bnilt  up  like  this  one  with  high  castel- 
and  in  897  he  first  made  the  En^ish  navy  uu-  lated  structures  at  each  end  would  seem  iutend- 
equalled.  For  several  centuries,  however,  lit-  ed  rather  for  display  than  for  actual  service,  and 
tie  improvement  was  made  in  ships.  In  the  must  certainly  have  been  far  inferior  sailers  to 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century  the  best  were  the  galleas  and  galleons  of  the  Mediterranean, 
of  Norman  construction ;  in  the  representations  which  had  succeeded  to  the  galleys.  These 
of  their  war  vessels  of  this  period  the  rudder  is  were  of  moderate  height  above  the  water,  and 
first  seen  as  a  substitute  for  the  great  steering  the  firet  had  overhanging  bulwarks  like  the 
oars  always  before  in  use.  In  southern  Europe  guards  of  modem  steamboata,  greatly  adding 
the  credit  of  first  building  vessels  to  be  propel-  to  the  width  of  the  decks  and  aflbrding  room 
led  by  sails  alone  baa  generally  been  conceded  for  the  rowers.  The  galleons,  on  the  contrary, 
to  the  Genoese.  In  England  many  vessels  of  which  depended  on  smIs  alone,  were  drawn  in 
this  character  were  employed  as  early  as  1344.  at  the  top  to  such  an  extent  as  to  contract 
The  introduction  of  cannon  in  naval  x^i^'*  ^*  their  breadth  from  the  water  line  ftilly  one 
the  siege  of  Calais  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  half;  this  feature  has  ever  since  prevailed 
gave  new  importance  to  this  branch  of  military  in  many  European  ships.  Henry  VIII.  infro- 
service,  and  ied  to  the  first  regular  establish-  duced  many  important  improvements  in  naval 
ment  of  the  British  navy  by  the  enrollment  of  aifairs.  He  established  the  dockyards  at  Dept- 
ships  belonging  to  the  crown.  Shi^  of  war  ford  and  Chatham,  and  brought  together  from 
had  been  numerous  in  the  reign  of  John,  bnt  foreign  countries,  and  especially  from  Italy, 
ownedbyindividuals;  thegovernmentprovided  the  commercial  cities  of  which  were  still  in 
at  that  time  for  their  accommodation  flic  royal  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  maritime 
dockyards  at  Portsmouth.  The  ships  of  these  arts,  many  skilful  shipwrights  and  workmen, 
periods  were  remarkable  for  the  great  height  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  superior  manage- 
of  their  sides,  their  bulky  rounded  models,  and  ment  of  the  English  ships  over  Oie  much  larger 
the  simplicity  of  their  rig.  They  had  ao  bow-  ones  ofthe  Spaniards,  with  their  3  tiei-s  of  guns, 
sprit,  and  seldom  more  than  one  mast ;  the  sail  was  fully  established  in  the  contests  with  these 
was  attached  to  a  yard,  which  was  let  down  to  vessels;  and  great  progress  was  made  under 
the  deck  when  not  nsed.  Tliey  were  navigated  the  encouragement  of  the  queen  in  increasing 
by  17  to  20  Biulors  only.  Henry  Y.  added  to  and  perfecting  the  mercantile  marine.  The 
the  number  of  English  rfiips.  His  vessels  were  East  India  company  was  chartered  in  1600, 
of  100  to  600  tons  each,  some  with  8,  others  and  the  increasing  trafBc  with  the  distant 
with  2  masts,  with  short  topmasts  and  a  fore-  countries  of  Europe  and  America  rapidly  stim- 
stage  or  forecastle  built  up  to  a  considerable  ulated  the  demand  for  the  best  vessels  and 
height  for  the  soldiers.  At  the  mast  heads  called  forth  the  ingenuity  of  the  ship  builders, 
were  topcastles,  in  which  men  were  stationed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  gave  much  attention  to  the 
during  an  engagement  to  annoy  the  enemy  improvement  of  ships,  and  his  publications  en- 
with  darts  and  other  missiles.  In  the  middle  titled  "  Invention  of  Shipping,"  and  "  Concem- 
of  the  15th  century  William  Oanynge,  a  famous  ing  the  Royal  Navy  and  Sea  Service,"  greatly 
merchant  of  Bristol,  bnilt  many  large  ships,  one  added  to  the  general  interest  in  the  subject, 
at  least  of  900  tons  burden,  and  emp'.oyed  alto-  The  shipwrights'  company,  established  in  1605, 
gether  not  less  than  2,853  tons  of  shipping  and  was  incorporated  in  1612,  and  general  chaise 
800  mariners  for  8  years.  The  navies  of  several  was  given  to  the  association  over  ship  building 
European  states,  as  the  Netherlands,  Venice,  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  first  master  was 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  attained  considerable  im-  Phineas  Pett,  of  a  family  distinguiBhed  for  the 
portance  in  that  century.  Many  of  the  ships  principal  engineers  it  furnished  to  the  royal 
being  BO  far  improved  as  to  swl  upon  a  wind,  navy  from  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
and  the  compass  and  astrolabe  having  come  to  theendof  thereignof  WilliamHI.  He  built 
into  use,  it  was  now  possible  to  engage  in  longer  the  Royal  Prince  in  1610,  a  ship  of  114  ft.  keel, 
voyages  and  prosecute  explorations  in  unknown  44  ft.  breadth,  and  1,400  tons  burden,  infrodu- 
seae.     The  discovery  of  America  and  of  the    cing  the  great  improvement  of  cutting  off  the 
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long  projectionoftheprow,  hitherto  universally  pendence  of  old  prejudices,  the  American  ship 

adopted,  and  also  much  of  the  oumhersorae  top  builders  were  the  first  to  entirely  abandon  the 

hamper  of  the  older  ships.    The  first  English  cherished  features  of  the  European  models,  as 

8-decker  was  built  by  his  son  Peter  Pett  in  the  high  poop  and  inflected  topside.     Their 

1687.     She  was  called  the  Sovereign  of  the  frigates  proved  their  superiority  to  oil  other 

Seas,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  veasels  of  war  in  actual  service,  and  before  the 

man-of-war  in  the  world  until  she  was  aooi-  introduction  of  steam  their  Liverpool  packet 

dentally  burned  in  1698,    An  aoootmt  of  her  ships  were  famous  as  the  finest  vessels  afloat, 

armament  is  given  in  Watt.    Slie  was  232  ft,  carrying  enonnons  cargoes,  while  at  the  same 

in  length  over  all,  128  ft.  length  of  keel,  48  ft.  time  their  aceommodationa  for  passengers  were 

in  breadth,  and  of  1,637  tons.     TLe  drawings  unsurpassed,  and  the  duration  of  their  passage 

represent  her  aa  a  full-ri^ed  ship  carrying  across  the  Atiantio  hardly  exceeded  half  the 

square  sails  altogether,  topgallant  sails,  and  average  nnmber  of  days  reqnired  by  vessels  of 

royals,  but  no  jibs  or  staysails.     Under  the  other  countries.    Their  fore-and-aft  ri^ed  ves- 

howsprit  was  a  sqnare  sail  suspended  from  a  sets,  less  fenown  abroad  than  the  larger  ships, 

Jard,  such  as  is  now  called  the  spritsail.  The  were  still  more  remarkable  for  originality  and 
nil  v^  somewhat  lofty  in  the  bow  and  stem  perfect  success  in  their  designs.  The  river 
compared  with  modern,  ships,  but  still  greatly  sloops  and  coasting  sohoonera  were  as  pecu- 
reduced  from  the  older  ones.  A  considerablo  liarly  American  and  as  admirably  adapted  for 
portion  of  the  additional  length  above  water  their  special  uses,  as  the  steamboats  of  our 
to  that  of  the  keel  was  from  a  long  triangular  bays  and  rivera  have  since  become.  The 
beak.  The  Constant  Warwick,  ^so  built  by  schooners  of  the  Chesapeake  were  especially 
Peter  Pett  in  1646,  and  designated  a  frigate,  famous  under  the  name  of  Baltimore  clippers, 
was  specially  intended  for  fast  soling ;  she  waa  Broad  of  beam  before  the  centre  but  above  the 
light  with  low  deckSj  of  85  fl.  keel,  26  ft.  5  water  line,  sharp  in  the  bow,  deep  aft,  long 
in.  breadth,  13  ft.  2  m.  depth,  and  315  tons  and  low,  they  presented  admirable  forms  for 
burden ;  she  carried  83  guns  and  a  crew  of  capacity,  for  stability  to  sustain  a  large  amount 
140  men,  and  soon  acquired  a  high  reputa-  of  canvas,  for  great  speed,  and  for  holding 
tion  for  her  conquests  among  the  Dutch  pri-  their  coarse  on  a  wind  with  little  drifljng  to 
vateera.  The  Dutch  ships,  however,  at  this  leeward.  Their  rig  was  esaotly  adapted  to 
time  were  quite  equal  to  the  English,  and  their  their  model.  The  masts  were  long  and.slen- 
navy  was  altogether  the  best  in  Europe,  the  der,  the  sails  unusually  large  for  vessels  of 
result  of  their  continual  wars  with  Spain,  their  size,  and  of  so  true  cut  and  perfect  set, 
The  merchant  vessels  of  England  were  supe-  that  no  portion  of  the  propelUng  effect  of  the 
nor  in  sea-^ing  qualities  to  Uiose  of  the  royal  breeze  that  reached  them  was  wasted.  Close- 
navy,  and  during  the  wars  with  France  and  hauled,  they  drew  well  with  the  vessel  running 
Spain  they  boldly  continued  their  trading  voy-  within  40"  or  45"  of  the  wind,  while  the  best 
ages,  2  or  3  of  them  usnally  sailing  in  company,  equipped  frigate  would  be  sharp  set  at  60°. 
Daring  the  18th  century  the  French  attained  a  The  superior  skiing  qnalifjes  of  these  schooners 
decided  superiority  in  the  size  and  models  of  were  shown  in  their  success  as  privateers  and 
their  ships,  and  the  Spaniards  readily  adopted  freedom  from  capture  in  the  war  of  1813-'14, 
the  improvements  of  the  French.  Their  largest  and  were  most  conclusively  established  when 
vessels  were  2-deckers  only  until  after  1T63,  the  yacht  America,  built  on  the  same  princi- 
and  their  largest  armaments  were  of  84  guns,  pies,  carried  off  the  prize  in  1851  in  competi- 
In  this  respect  they  were  inferior  to  the  Eng-  tion  with  the  English  yachts  that  had  confi- 
lish  3-deckers  carrying  100  guns ;  but  in  1768  dentiy  challenged  the  world  to  a  trial  of  speed, 
the  French  adopted  the  English  system,  and  From  these  schooners  the  step  was  a  natural 
bnilt  ships  of  110  and  130  guns,  and  of  196  ft.  one  to  the  famous  clipper  ships  by  the  adoption 
length  by  50  ft.  breadth  and  35  ft.  depth  of  of  the  square  rig  for  larger  vessels  of  simiW 
hold,  while  the  English  in  some  instances  cop-  model,  when  vessels  of  this  class  fitted  for  car- 
ied  the  lines  of  the  French  ships  that  fell  into  rying  valuable  cargoes  with  the  greatest  espe- 
their  hands.  But  it  is  admitted  even  by  the  dition  to  the  estreme  limits  of  navigation  might 
English  themselves  that  their  system  of  ship  be  required.  They  were  called  into  existence 
budding  received  no  aid  from  the  applications  by  the  increasii^  importance  of  the  East  India 
of  science,  while  the  French  availed  themselves  trade,  in  which  speed  and  punctuality  were 
of  the  highest  mathematical  talent  as  well  as  more  essential  than  mere  stowage  capacity; 
of  practical  experience  and  skill.  To  the  latter  and  hardly  were  their  superior  sailing  qualities 
and  to  the  Spaniai'ds  also  is  dne  the  credit  of  made  known  and  appreciated,  when  the  snddea 
theimportantimprovementsmadeinship build-  springing  up  of  the  California  trade  with  its 
ingin  modem  times  up  to  the  present  century;  immense  passenger  traffic  gave  to  them  a  vastly 
and  yet  in  the  United  States,  where  the  same  increased  occupation.  In  vessels  of  this  clasa 
course  has  been  pursued  asinEngland,  of  seek-  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  lost  its  terrors, 
ing  aid  only  from  experience  and  natural  talent,  and  the  passage  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
the  highest  success  Das  since  been  attained  in  cisco  was  confidently  calculated  within  a  few 
designing  the  most  perfect  models  for  the  spe-  days,  and  this  at  hardly  half  its  fonner  length, 
cial  purposes  required.    With  a  singular  inde-  The  clipper  ship  Great  Republic,  bnilt  by  Mr, 
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Donald  MoEay  of  East  Boston,  ia  an  excel-  pacity  of  thia  ship  is  quit«  equal  to  that  of 

lent  type  of  this  class,  and  particularly  worthy  others  of  her  class.     When  employed  as  a 

of  notice  as  the  largest,  if  not  the  fastest,  mer-  transport  ship  by  the  French  government  in 

chajitman  e^^er  oonstmcted.    Her  capacity  is  the  Crimean  war,  she  astonished  the  ofBoera 

about  4,000  tons,  and  her  ori^nal  dimensions  of  the  expe^tioa  by  leading  off  in  ordinary 

were  825  ft.  length,  53  ft.  width,  and  37  ft.  weatherthesteamvessels  ofthefleet  that  were 

depth.    A  peculiar  feature  in  her  model  is  the  to  have  taken  her  in  tow.    Even  in  1861  the 

rismg  of  her  keel  for  60  ft.  forward,  gradually  performances  of  some  of  the  clipper  ships  on. 

curving  into  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  it  blends  with  long  voyages  were  far  superior  for  days  to- 

the  stem.    The  arch  form  thus  given  to  her  gethertothoseof  the  steam  vessels  of  that  time, 

fore  foot  secures  a  great  increase  of  strength  and  on  the  whole  run  hardly  inferior  to  them ; 

over  that  attwnable  with  the  prevailing  angular  and  as  the  great  progress  since  has  been  in 

form,  while  at  the  same  time  her  fi'eedom  of  perfecting  the  latter,  so  that  sailing  vessels  are 

movement  is  materially  added  to  by  the  snpe-  now  giving  way  to  those  propelled  by  steam,  it 

rior  adaptation  of  this  figure  to  meet  the  resist-  ia  probable  that  the  wonderful  results  hitherto 

anoe  of  the  water.    Instead  of  the  round  bluff  attained  by  the  clipper  ships  will  always  stand 

swell,  common  to  other  classes  of  ships,  which  recorded  as  the  greatest  achievements  af  siul- 

givestotheir  bowsthe  ahapoof  aduok'sbi'east,  ing  vessels.    In  1851  the  Flying  Cload  made 

her  lines  are  concave  forward  and  aft  up  to  a  the  passage  from  New  York'  to  San  Francisco 

few  feet  above  the  load  diaplacemeat  line,  but  in  89  daya  and  31  hours.   Her  gi'eatest  distance 

those  above  this  gradually  become  convex  es-  from  noon  to  noon  of  any  day  was  374  knots 

cept  in  the  bow,  m  which  the  angular  form  ia  (4S3J  statute  miles),  which,  allowing  for  differ- 

preserved  entire.     Ease  and  grace,  liowever,  ence  of  longitude,  was  made  in  24  h.  19  m.  4 

are  imparted  to  this  part  of  the  ship  by  the  rise  aeo.,  or  at  the  rate  of  17-77  ni-  per  hour.     In 

of  her  sheer,  which  is  nicely  graduated  tlirough-  1868  the  Oomet  arrived  inlfewTork  from  San 

out  her  length,  as  ai'e  all  her  lines  and  mould-  Fi'ancisco  in  83  days,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the 

ings  to  correspond  with  it.     Her  stem  is  semi-  Seas  from  the  Sandwich   islands  in  83  days, 

elliptical  in  form.    Her  deoks  are  4,  separated  The  greatest  distance  made  by  the  latter  from 

by  8  ft.  spaces.    On  the  apar  deck  she  carries  noon  to  noon  in  any  day(in  this  case  23h. 3m, 

4  lai^  boats,  2  of  them  of  30  tona  each,  SO  ft.  4  aec.)  was  882  knots  (419  m.),  or  at  the  rate  of 

long,  10^  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep,  fitted  with  17.88  m.  per  hour.    Fi-om  Mai-ch  0  to  March  81, 

sails  and  allthe  other  apphancesfor  preserving  from  lat.  48°  S.  in  the  Pacific  to  36°  S.  in  the 

life  in  the  event  of  disaster  to  the  ship.    She  Atlantic,  the  ship  made  39°  of  latitude  and  126° 

has  also  4  quarter  boats  of  26  ft.  length,  and  a  of  longitude,  equal  to  6,245  statute  miles,  or  a 

captain's  gig  of  23  ft.    A  room  is  devoted  to  a  daily  average  of  283.9  ni.    During  11  of  these 

eteam  engine  of  13  horse  power,  which  doea  days  consecutively  her  daily  average  waa  364 

all  the  heavy  work  of  the  diip,  such  as  taking  m.,  and  during  4  consecutive  days  398i  m. 

in  and  discharging  cargo,  setting  up  rigging.  Her  daily  average  for  the  whole  distance  of 

working  the  fire  engine,  hoisting  topsails,  pump-  17,59T  m.  was  332.7  statute  miles,  or  at  the 

ing  ship,  &c. ;  and  connected  with  it  ia  an  ap-  rate  of  over  9  m.  an  hour  for  1,896  consecutive 

paratus  for  distilling  fresh  from  salt  water,  hours.    The  two  prominent  features  that  dis- 

Her  timbers  were  carefully  selected  of  the  best  tii^uish  these  and  all  fast  shifw,  and  constitute 

qualifies;  her  keel  iaofrockmapleintwotiers,  the  essential  imjffovements  of  modem  times, 

■  which  combined  are  side  16  inches,  and  mould  are  the  shape  of  the  bow  and  the  increased 

82;  and  her  frame  is  of  seasoned  white  oak.  length  of  the  vessel.    As  already  described  in 

Her  masts  are  4  in  number.    The  after  one,  the  account  of  the  Great  Republic,  in  place  of 

which  ia  called  the  spanker  mast,  b  fore-and-  the  convex  form  noticed  in  the  older  sliips  ia 

aft  rigged.    This  is  of  a  single  spar';  the  oth-  tracing  the  lines  from  the  stem  aft  along  and 

ers  are  built  of  hard  pine,  the  parts  doweUed  below  the  water,  is  now  substituted  a  concave 

together,  bolted  and  hooped  over  all  with  iron,  surface  giving  to  the  bow  the  shape  of  an  elon- 

The  bowsprit  ia  built  and  hooped  in  the  same  gated  wedge  ahghtly  hollowed  on  the  face, 

Btyle.    The  mdn  yard  ia  120  ft.  long.    A  apare  by  which  the  waters  are  more  eaaily  parted 

set  of  her  heavy  spars  are  stowed  on  the  upper  and  thrown  aside  as  the  ship  makes  her  way 

deck  below  the  spar  deck,  and  an  obloug  open-  through  them.    This  wedge  shape  is  extended 

ing  on  each  side  the  ship  through  the  latter  even  to  beyond  the  centre  of  the  ship,  so  that 

admits  their  passage.     A  single  suit  of  her  the  broadest  part,  instead  of  being  as  formerly 

sails  covers  18,000  square  yards.    They  are  of  one  third  the  distance  from  tlic  bow,  is  now 

an  improved  out  deigned  to  secure  the  most  about  the  same  proportional  distance  from  the 

perfect  set,   and  their   stitching  was  in  part  atern.     Above  the  water  line  the  old  propor- 

effeoted  by  machine  sewing.    Lightning  rods  tions  may  still  be  retEuned.    Thia  form  of  bow 

are  attached  to  all  her  masts.     She  has  4  au-  ia  not  by  any  means  altogether  new,  having 

chora,  the  best  bower  weighing  8,500  lbs.,  the  been  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  in  past  times 

working  bower  6,500  Iba.,  the  small  bower  or  and  by  various  barbarous   nations  for   their 

stream  anchor  2,500  lbs.,  and  the  kedge  1,600  small  craft;  but  its  merits  not  being  appredat- 

Ibs.     Her  bower  chains  are  each  120  fathoms  ed  by  other  European  nations,  it  waa  SHcriflced 

long,  and  of  2i  inch  iron.     The  sailing  ca-  for  the  sake  of  greater  stowage,  especially  by 
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the  Engliah,  who  were  the  more  impelled  to  ance  in  front  was  much  more  than  proportion- 
this  course  by  reason  of  the  old  tonnage  laws,  ally  inoreased,  keeping  down  the  speed  in  this 
in  force  up  to  1836,  as  regards  the  method  of  instance  to  about  the  same  amount.  Tliis  was 
meaauremeut  for  regulating  the  dues,  the  in-  in  accordance  with  the  mathematinal  deduo- 
crease  of  capawty  gained  in  the  how  not  beiug  tioa  of  the  rewstance  in  passing  through  water 
reckoned  in  the  estimate.  Thus  the  round  increasing  at  a  higher  ratio  than  the  square  of 
swelling  bow  became  the  established  form,  in  the  velocities;  and  it  is  not  strange  therefore 
the  correctness  of  which  the  hnilders  felt  con-  that  the  opinion,  prevailed,  that  if  a  rate  of  12 
firmed  hj  the  similar  shape  in  the  head  of  the  or  14  ra.  could  ever  he  attained  in.  sea-going 
whale  and  of  the  codfish.  The  hollowed  lines  steamers  against  the  enormous  resistance,  in- 
drawn from  the  stem  back  on  each  side  the  creased  as  it  must  be  by  the  tremendous  shock 
ship  were  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  Eassell  from  of  opposing  waves,  no  vessel  conld  be  con- 
his  observations  made  as  far  hack  as  1882  upon  strncted  snffloiently  strong  to  complete  a  voy- 
the  shape  of  the  wave  set  in  motion,  as  by  the  age.  Yet,  in  the  United  States  the  fallacy  of 
inflas  of  water  from  the  discharging  of  a  look  these  views  had  been  practically  demonstrated 
of  a  canal,  which  traveb  at  rates  correspond-  in  the  steamboats  on  the  Hudson  river  for  sev- 
ing  to  the  depth,  hs8  m.  anhonrfor5ft.depth,  era!  years  before  the  principles  of  their  succesa 
10  m.  for  7  ft.,  IS  ra.  for  15  feet,  18  for  20,  20  were  recognized  by  tne  English  ship  builders, 
for  30,  3S  for  40,  and  30  for  BO.  Hence  he  In  1827  these  boats  were  mfdiing  the  trip  from 
deagnated  them  wave  lines,  and  the  form  of  New  York  to  Albany  in  13  bours,  the  distance 
the  bow  they  produced  he  called  the  wave  being  about  150  statute  miles,  and  the  trip  usu- 
form.  The  lines  for  the  stern  he  also  estab-  ally  including  12  stoppings,  at  0  of  which  tho 
lisbed  hy  stady  of  the  refilling  or  replaoii^  boats  were  brought  to  and  fastened  to  the 
or  following  wave,  as  necessarilj'  falling  in  cy-  wharfs.  Several  crossings  of  the  river  also 
doida!  curves.  The  length  of  these,  or  that  of  added  to  the  distance  and  the  time  over  a  trip 
the  run,  should  he  about  as  2  :  8  in  relation  to  direct.  In  1839  the  passage  had  been  aocom- 
those  of  the  bow  ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  two  plished  in  10  J  hours,  in  1831  in  lOJ  hours,  and 
sets  is  increased,  so  is  the  capacity  of  the  ship  m  1832  in  9  h.  18  m.  (See  paper  by  William 
for  speed.  Deiinite  lengths  indicate  definite  0.  Eedfield  in  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
rates  with  a  given  power,  and  it  would  he  im-  vol.  xxiii.,  1833.*)  These  boats  were  long  and 
possible  to  force  a  ship  through  the  water  at  sharp,  furnished  with  "  cut-water  hows,"  and 
rates  much  exceeding  those  indicated  as  adapt-  of  dimensions  in  some  instances  as  foEowa: 
ed  to  the  length  of  her  lines  without  an  ex-  length  233  ft.,  breadth,  of  huO  at  the  water  lines 
travagant  expenditure  of  power.  Additional  28  ft.,  depth  of  hold  10  ft.,  draught  of  water 
lei^th  of  body  inserted  in  the  centre  seems  to  4}  ft.;  lei^h  180  ft.,  breadth  at  the  water 
have  no  effect,  escept  as  it  presents  an  increased  line  28  ft.;  length  220  ft.,  breadth  25  ft.; 
sur&ce  for  adhesion  of  the  water.  Thus  the  and  length  146  ft.,  breadth  S7  ft.  The  re- 
fold idea  that  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  ports  of  such  results  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
iietween  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vessel,  as  ceived  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  incredu- 
Ithat  which  for  a  long  time  was  adopted  inprac-  lity  in  Europe;  but  in  1833  Mr.  Bussell  demon- 
tioe  of  one  fourth  the  length  for  the  breadth,  strated  theoretically  the  principles  upon  which 
proves  to  be  entirely  false.  The  speed  does  not  such  speed  was  attainable,  and  in  1837  a  river 
appear  to  be  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel  steamer  called  the  Vesper,  hnilt  on  the  lines 
across  her  middle  or  her  midship  seotioa,  nor  he  recommended,  was  actually  run  on  the 
by  differences  of  depth  to  a  considerable  ex-  Thames  at  about  13  m.  an  hour.  The  direc- 
tent.  The  lengths  of  rfiips  adapted  for  certain  Uon  in  which  improvements  in  the  constrnc- 
rates,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Russell,  are  as  fol-  tion  of  fast  ships  were  to  be  made  being  thus 
Iowa :  for  6  m.  an  hour,  at  least  80  feet — 18  ft,  determined  by  theory  and  practice  both  in 
for  the  entrance  and  13  ft.  for  the  run;  for  8  England  and  the  United  States,  an  active  ri- 
m,,  50  ft. ;  for  10  m.,  70  ft, ;  for  12  m.,  100  valry  sprung  up  between  the  two  nations,  each 
ft. ;  for  15  m.,  150  ft.;  for  18  m.,  300  ft. ;  for  produomg  ^ost  every  year  steamers  of  sur- 
20  m.,  800  ft. ;  for  26  m.,  400  ft, ;  and  for  30  passing  excellence,  and  striving  to  secure  to 
m.,'600  ft.  It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  itself  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  conn- 
great  experiments  of  the  English  in  the  con-  tries.  The  Enghah,  impelled  by  the  success 
atruction  of  their  largest  steamers  have  been  of  the  American  Collins  line  of  steamers,  4 
made.  Before  their  Moption  it  was  taught  by  of  which,  built  in  1850,  had  proved  quite  equal 
the  most  experienced  ship  builders,  and  in  this  if  not  superior  in  speed  to  their  own  fastest 
opinion  Mr.  Scott  Russell  was  himself  educated,  ships,  put  forth  every  exertion  to  surpass  them, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  force  steamboats  and  prevent  if  possible  the  Americans  attain- 
ttirough  the  water  at  a  greater  rate  than  9  m.  ing  their  threatened  superiority  upon  the  sea. 


I  hour.     He  had  even  seen   engines   of  50 


horse  power  taken  out  of  one  of  the  short  bluff  *  since  the  pnbllcalion  of  tbe  paper  ij  Mr.  Redfleld  Btii! 

bow  steamboats,  and  replaced  with  others  of  t!l"i^Oeril60°*the^/leamTMt  Dan^e?Drew'm^e^^he^^ 

75  horse  power,  with  the  effect  of  increasing  in  a  h.  oo  m.,  inoiudiog  in  this  5  landinga  and  Bavemi  orosB- 

her  speed  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  knot  an  col^Jj^yjjL'MmftiuleTtUs^raiwrliera^^m'inhott^ 

hour.    With  the  increased- power  the  resist-  tbuhisiieBt  spaed  evMreouniadtJpontiMWBier.™'"'  "   ' 
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Tho  two  governments  entered  into  this  rivalry,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  sac* 
each  aiding  its  own  ship  builders  hy  its  patron-  cessful  experiment,  although  owing  to  Other 
age.  But  the  American  government  at  last  considerations  she  may  have  proved  a  com- 
withdrawing  its  aid,  the  scale  turned  in  favor  mercial  failure,  and  diffioultiesfrom  nnespected 
of  the  English,  whose  resources  were  greater  sources  have  attended  the  wielding  and  control 
in  other  respects  than  those  of  the  Americans,  of  so  vast  a  stmcture,  As  a  matter  of  pru- 
This  was  especially  apparent  when  in  the  dence  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  more  judi- 
course  of  the  contest  it  was  discovered  that  a  cious  to  advance  to  these  huge  dimensions  by 
limit  was  encountered  to  the  required  elongar  successive  steps;  stili  the  experience  gained 
tion  of  the  ships,  in  the  want  of  strength  ia  in  running  the  Great  Eastern  cannot  fail  to 
wooden  timbers,  however  large  and  well  put  prove  most  valuable,  leading  to  her  own  per- 
together,  to  bear  the  increased  strain;  and  fection  by  remedying  her  defects  as  they  are 
that  resort  must  be  had  to  iron  plates  riveted  developed  by  repeated  trial,  and  to  their  avoid- 
together,  the  suitflbiUty  of  which  for  such  use  anee  in  other  g^antic  vessels,  the  construction 
was  fully  established  by  the  success  of  the  of  which  must  soon  be  undertaken  to  meet  the 
Britannia  bridge,  a  structure  460  ft.  long  increasing  requirements  of  commerce.  Al- 
supported  only  at  the  ends,  and  bearing  witS  ready  indeed  the  newspapers  announce  the 
safety  a  passing  rmlway  train.  The  cheapness  formation  of  a  new  Atlantic  steamship  com- 
of  thas  material  in  England,  and  the  experience  pany  in  England,  which  proposes  to  build  oth- 
already  acquired  there  in  its  use,  not  merely  er  large  steamers  more  especially  designed  to 
for  bridges  but  for  steamers  also,  ever  since  make  the  trip  acrose  the  ocean  in  7  days,  which 
its  first  application  of  the  kind  by  if  r.  William  from  Bristol  to  New  York  would  require  an 
Fairbaim  of  Manchester  ia  1830  and  1881,  en-  average  rate  of  about  17  knots.  It  ia  reported 
abled  the  English  to  adopt  it  as  soon  as  its  that  their  maxinnim  speed  may  be  abont  80 
need  was  felt  for  first  class  steamships ;  and  statute  miles  an  hour.  To  attain,  this  they  are 
in  1355  the  Cunard  iron  steamer  Persia  was  to  be  provided  with  steam  power  nominally 
constructed,  of  860  ft.  length  of  hull,  45  ft.  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  while 
breadth,  and  32  ft.  depth,  and  of  capacity  ex-  their  length  will  be  reduced  to  60O  ft.,  tiieir 
ceeding  by  1,200  tons  the  largest  of  the  other  breadth  to  15  ft.,  and  depth  to  80  ft.  The 
ships  of  die  same  line.  She  was  the  lai'gest  great  reduction  is  in  the  last  measure,  by  which 
and  strongest  steamer  ever  built  up  to  tiiat  their  draught  of  water  will  be  9  feet  less  than 
time.  Her  keel  is  of  heavy  iron  bars  each  that  of  the  Great  Eastern,  or  17  or  18  feet  only, 
about  35  ft.  long,  joined  together  by  long  and  their  capacity  of  stowage  only  about  one 
scarfs,  making  the  whole  13  imies  deep  by  half  as  much.  The  last,  however,  will  still  be 
4J-  inches  thick.  The  stem  post  is  13  inches  about  3  times  that  of  tho  Great  Eepnblic,  quite 
in  breadth  by  5  in  thickness,  and  the  rudder  large  enough  to  be  conveniently  provided  for 
stock  is  of  8  inches  diameter.  The  iron  ribs,  at  all  times  in  the  principal  poi'ts  of  the  world, 
10  inches  deep,  are  set  only  10  inches  apart,  while  by  their  moderate  draught  they  will  pos- 
and  are  strengthened  with  double  angle  irons  seis  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enter  all 
at  the  outer  and  inner  edges.  The  plates  at  ports  accessible  to  first  class  sailing  vessels, 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  are  -f|  of  an  inch  tliick.  These  ships  are  to  be  strengthened  by  3  water- 
from  this  to  the  load  water  line  f  of  an  inch,  tight  longitudinal  bulkheads  from  bow  to  stern, 
and  above  this  fj,  excepting  round  the  gun-  making  throughout  the  length  3  equally  wide 
wale,  where  they  are  |  of  an  inch.  There  are  divisions,  and  these  will  be  crossed  by  other 
'!  water-tight  compartments,  2  of  which  for  partitions  of  the  same  character  so  as  to  make 
the  freight  are  provided  with  independent  wa-  in  all  60  water-tight  compartments.  The  ae- 
ter-tight  iron  bottoms.  Although  the  largest,  commodations  will  be  sufficient  for  1,991  per- 
costliest,  strongest,  and  safest  vessel  of  the  sons  and  5,000  tons  of  cargo.  Two  sets  of 
time.her  speed  was  but  little  if  at  all  superior  engines  will  be  applied  to  each  of  the  two 
to  that  of  the  American  steamers.  The  nest  screws,  one  under  each  quarter ;  the  paddle 
of  these  grand  attempts  was  the  constrnction  wheel  on  each  side  is  to  be  worked  by  its  own 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  in  which  the  principle  engine,  and  as  no  through  shaft  will  connect 
was  put  to  an  extreme  test  upon  a  length  of  them,  the  movements  may  be  entirely  inde- 
hull  of  680  ft.,  a  breadth  of  83i  ft.,  and  depth  pendent  of  each  other,  working  if  need  be  in 
of  58  ft.  Her  lines  were  designed  by  Mr.  Scott  opposite  directions,  and  the  screws  the  same,  to 
Eussell  inexact  conformity  with  his  theoretical  turn  the  ship  in  any  desired  direction  in  case 
wave  lines.  Those  of  the  bow  are  830  ft.  in  of  failure  of  the  steering  gear.  The  principle 
length,  and  the  length  of  the  run  is  226  ft.,  the  of  this  arrangement  was  first  adopted  in  the 
filling  in  of  parallel  body  to  afford  the  capacity  earlier  steamboats  employed  on  Long  Island 
wanted  being  120  ft.  This  middle  portion,  as  sound  between  New  York  and  Providence. — 
already  remarked,  is  supposed  to  have  no  ef-  For  further  account  of  the  use  of  steam  in 
feet  so  long  as  the  length  in  other  respects  is  navigation  and  the  history  of  this  application, 
sufficient  for  attaining  the  required  speed  with  see  Steam  This  is  the  great  improvement  of 
the  given  power.  In  this  case  the  power  fur-  modern  times  m  the  construction  of  ships; 
nished  could  be  expected  to  give  only  15  m.  and  next  to  it  in  importance  will  probably 
aa  hour,  and  in  attaining  this  the  great  ship  prove  to  be  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood 
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as  their  material.  This,  as  already  observed,  planlis  for  upper  decks,  &c,  4  inches.  Even 
■was  first  made  in  1830  and  1831  hy  Mr.  Wil-  the  sizes  of  the  rivets  are  fixed  for  the  several 
liain  Fairbaira  of  MaQoheBter,  who  then  built  thicliQeasea  of  plates.  For  f  plates  the  rivets 
3  smaU  iron  steamers  which  made  the  voyage  must  be  at  least  .V  in  diameter ;  Jplates,  i ;  I 
from  Liverpool  to  Glasgow,  and  showed  such  plates,  fi;  and  1  inch  plates,  |.  The  strength 
symptoms  of  strength,  that  Mr.  Fiurbturn  was  of  rivetshas  been  tested  in  the  series  of  esperi- 
enoouroged  to  enter  largely  into  the  buaness.  ments  of  which  the  report  was  pnbliahed  in  the 
Within  the  succeeding  4  years  he  constructed  "  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tat  iron  vessel  for  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  two  tects"  in  1860.  In  1868  a  steamer  called  tJie 
riyer  steamers  of  about  170  tons  for  the  navi-  Eiunbow,  of  ITO  tons  and  130  ft.  length  by  19 
gation  of  tlie  Humber.  lie  then  became  aaso-  ft.  beam,  intended  for  the  Niger  expedition,  was 
dated  with  the  Messrs.  Lairi  of  Birkenhead,  built  with  plates  of  steel.  These  were  rolled 
and  with  them  tip  to  1848  had  constructed  fromlumpaof  crude  steel  which  were  exposed* 
above  100  iirst  class  ships.  In  France  and  in  hours  in  a  close  furnace  to  a  temperature  a  little 
the  United  States  iron  has  been  partially  in-  below  the  melting  point;  by  this  process  the 
troduced  into  wooden  ships,  bars  of  iron  being  steel  was  made  to  assume  a  more  homogeneous 
employed  to  great  advantage  for  a  dJi^onfS  testare  and  uniform  strength.  Its  advantage 
ftaming,  covering  the  inner  snr&ce  of  the  tim-  over  ordinary  iron  plates  is  that  equal  strength 
bers  with  a  complete  network ;  horizontal  to  that  of  the  latter  is  obtained  with  only  half 
atrit^ers  of  plate  iron  are  also  fastened  to  the  the  weight.  The  boilers  of  the  steamer  were 
Hides  within,  at  intervals  from  the  deck  to  tlie  also  made  of  it. — The  recent  changes  of  impor- 
keelaon,  which  is  also  of  iron.  The  beams  are  tanoe  in  ships  intended  for  naval  service  are ; 
also  made  of  iron,  shaped  like  those  used  in  1,  the  introduction  of  light  and  swift  vessels 
house  architectuTO,  and  in  varioiia  other  parts  propelled  by  steam,  carrying  a  few  heavy  gnng, 
this  matal  ia  substituted  for  wood,  the  advon-  and  able  by  their  light  draught  to  run.  into  riv- 
tage  being  greater  strength  with  less  weight  ers  and  shoal  waters  (see  Ghh  Boat)  ;  and  2, 
and  the  occupation  of  less  room.  Ships  con-  that  of  floating  b^teries,  some  account  of  which 
structed  wholly  of  iron  are  lighter  than  those  has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Battery, 
of  the  same  tonnage  made  of  wood,  and  con-  vol.  ii.  p.  142.  Since  tliat  account  was  pnblished 
sequently  can  carry  larger  freights.  Their  in  1858,  the  French  and  English  governmenta 
size  moreover  being  capable  of  enlargement  have  constructed  other  vessels  of  the  character 
beyond  the  dimensions  to  which  wooden  ves-  of  those  described,  and  measures  have  been 
Bels  mnst  be  limited,  they  admit  more  than  the  tikeu  to  hasten  the  completion  of  the  large 
latter  of  profiting  by  the  principle,  that  the  battery  at  Iloboken,  while  the  constmction  of 
larger  the  capacity  the  less  proportional  part  other  plated  ships  of  light  draught  ha'*  bizen 
of  it  need  be  devoted  to  the  transportation  of  commenced  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
the  fuel  required,  and  the  more  may  be  devoted  bv  the  American  government.  The  Fiench  in 
to  the  cargo.  Hence  the  largest  ships  may  Ibeolaunchodawoodenshipofthisclasa.called 
carry  their  own  coals  for  tho  longest  voyages  La  Gloire,  of  362  ft.  length,  65  ft.  beam,  and  STi 
and  their  return  to  port  without  tiie  necessity  ft.  draught  to  the  load  water  line,  carrying  on 
of  .purchasing  supplies  at  intermediate  stations  a  deck  tiicA  must  be  brought  by  the  weight  of 
at  great  cost,  and  with  still  abundant  room  for  the  armor  within  6  to  7  ft.  of  the  water  34  54. 
other  cargo.  Iron  siiips  are  built  upon  a  frame  pounders,  and  on  the  forecastle  3  screened 
of  ribs  and  longitudinal  Jtieces,  npon  which  the  heavy  shell  guns.  Her  armor  is  of  iron  plates 
outer  plates  are  secured  by  bolts  and  rivets  2  ft.  wide  and  4^  inches  thick,  extending  from, 
passing  through  their  overlapping  edges.  The  stem  to  stern  and  some  distance  below  the  water, 
following  are  some  of  the  requirements  of  an  The  ship  sails  well,  making  under  full  steam 
hon  ship  of  3,000  tons  or  more  in  order  that  13,^  knots,  and  with  half  her  flres  lighted  11 
slie  miay  stand  as  Al  upon  Lloyd's  register,  knots,  and  works  easily  in  a  heavy  sea.  She 
The  necessity  of  conforming  to  them,  it  is  ob-  is  a  screw  steamer  with  engines  rated  at  flOO 
jected,  seriously  interferes  with  the  introdnc-  horse  power.  The  Engli^  have  built  two  still 
tion  of  improvements  in  the  construction,  lar^r  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  much  su- 
Some  of  the  technical  terms  introduced  will  be  perior  construction,  named  the  Warrior  and 
explained  in  the  account  that  follows  of  the  Black  Prince,  They  are  of  iron,  380  ft.  long 
method  of  building  wooden  ships.  Tho  figures  (extreme  lengtb  430  ft.),  68  ft.  beam,  41^  ft. 
in  each  ease  ai'e  inches.  The  keel,  stei-n,  and  depth  from  spar  deck  to  keel,  28  ft.  draught 
stern  post  must  each  be  of  not  less  section  of  water,  and  of  6,177  tons,  builder's  meaaure- 
than  12  by  8^,  The  upright  ribs  18  inches  ment.  They  are  screw  propellers,  each  with 
apart,  and  formed  of  angle  iron  of  6i>t4x|^.  1,360  horse  power  engines.  The  middle  por- 
The  thickness  of  plates  for  garboard  strakes,  to  tion  of  the  hull,  305  tt.  in  length,  is  protected 
stand  as  Al  for  9  years,  ff;  for  9  years,  1  by  4^  inch  plates  of  iron,  backed  with  two  lay- 
inch;  for  13  years,  lyV-  For  the  upper  strakes  ers  of  teak  timber,  one  of  10  inches  nest  the 
for  the  same  times  respectively,  j^  inch  less,  armor,  and  another  within  that  of  8  inches. 
The  thickness  of  plates  for  beams,  J ;  for  bulk-  The  plates  extend  9  1^,  below  load  water  line, 
heads,  ^'g.  Angle  iron  for  beam,  stringers,  Across  the  ends  of  ttiia  protected  portion  bolk- 
and  keelson,  6^  x  SJ  x  |,    Thiokaess  of  wooden  heads  of  the  same  materials  and  thioknoss  are 
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built  across  the  ship.    Sis  water-tight  coiu-  she  is  at  one  moment  supported  at  the  two  es- 

partmenta  are  thus  enclosed,  within  which  are  tremities  lilte  a  bridge,  and  the  great  weight 

the  engines  and  stores,  each  of  the  two  boilers  bears  down  the  middle,  threatening  to  bend 

haying  its  own  independent  room.    The  main  the  whole  structure  and  produce  the  effect 

deck  ports  are  8J  ft.  above  water  (at  the  load  called  sa^ng ;  the  nest  instant  her  bow  and 

water  line).    The  armament  as  originally  plan-  stem  hang  unsupported  over  the  great  wave 

ned,  but  which  may  be  considerably  increased,  which  bears  up  the  ship  aorosB  her  centre,  and 

was  48  gans  in  all,  viz.:  36  68-pounders,  of  95  the  two  ends  tend  to  droop  under  the  weight 

owt.,  for  the  main  deck,  10  Armstrong  (TO-  suddenly  thrown  upon  them ;  the  latter  change 

pounders)  on  the  spar  decli,  and  3  pivot  (100-  of  form  is  called  hogging.  If  the  ship  was  time 

pounders  Armstrong),  one  at  each  end.     The  affected  when  first  launched,  it  is  obvious  that 

rig  is  that  of  a  bark.     Though  one  of  these  ves-  tie  distortion  must  increase  as  she  works  in  a 

sels  required  for  her  armor  900  tons  of  metal,  heavy  sea,  and  that  her  timbers  and  fastenings 

and  has  cost  about  £400,000,  two  others  much  must  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  motion.    In 

larger  are  already  projected,  to  be  completely  various  other  ways  the  strength  of  her  framing 

encased  with  plates  5J  inches  thick  to  the  ex-  is  severely  tried.    Driven  obliquely  across  the 

teutof  2,000  tons  weight  for  each  vesaeL    They  waves,  she  is  lifted  high  upon  their  summits, 

are  to  be  built  with  a  projecting  beak  extend-  and  at  any  moment  is  dashed  into  the  trough 

ing  20  ft.  forward  under  the  water,  which  is  de-  agiunst  the  next  coming  swell,  the  force  of 

signed  to  serve  like  those  of  the  ancient  galleys  irtiich   rfie  receives  npon   her   bow,  side,  or 

as  a  powerful  ram.    Over  it  an  armor  shield  quarter,  with  a  shock  that  quivers  through 

7i  inches  thick  will  cross  the  sliip,  having  2  every  timber.    For  an  instant  her  course  seems 

portholes    for   300-pounder   Armstrong   guns,  to  be  ai-rested,  till,  apparently  having  gathered 

Such  vessels  only  are  fitted  to  enconnter  the  strength,  she  is  once  moi-e  upon  the  top  of  the 

improved  rifled  guns  of  modem  invention.  (See  sea  and  again  pursuing  her  career.    When  fol- 

EiFLe.)    They  are  designed  not  merely  for  bar-  lowing  too  nearly  the  line  of  the  waves,  she  is 

bor  defence,  but  for  service  at  sea  and  abroad,  rolled  violently  from  side  to  «de,  and  the  great 

The  appropriation  for  their  construction  by  the  weight  and  long  purchase  of  the  heavy  yards 

parliament  ofl861  was  £2,500,000;  but  the  pro-  and  masts  act  with  fearful  power  to  strtdn  the 

jected  operations  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  not  sides,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  the  shrouds 

less  than  $39,000,000. — Ship  Building.    Few  and  stays.  Agidn,  when  moving  directly  across 

if  any  mechanical  operations  demand  snch  a  va-  the  waves,  each  end  is  in  turn  elevated  and  de- 

riety  of  considerations  as  thebuUdingof  aship.  pressed  as  she  rises  up  to  mount  the  steep  slopes 

A  hollow  shell  ia  to  be  constructed  in  which  on  one  side,  and  presses  headlong  down  them 

lightness  and  stability  are  the  first  requisites,  on  the  other.    In  all  these  movements  the 

that  the  ship  by  its  buoyancy  npon  the  water  force  of  the  strain  is  told  by  the  creaking  of 

may  safely  support  the  largest  possible  cargo,  thefimhers,  astheyfeelitsucceasivelyin  dififer- 

If  the  vessel  beaman-of-war,  itisanieepointto  ent  directions.    The  structure  is  put  to  still 

determine  herdisplaoement,  or  the  entire  weight  severer  tests  when  the  ship  touches  an  uneven 

of  thestructure  itself  with  all  that  she  carries  of  bottom,  and  the  weight  is  supported  by  a  few 

spars,  armament,  men,  supplies,  &c.,  that  from  points  upon  a  hard  unyielding  surface.    Then, 

this  her  depth  in  the  water  may  be  known  and  beaten  by  the  waves,  raised  up  and  dashfed 

the  line  of  her  lower  ports  be  fixed  sufficiently  down  again  by  them,  her  frame  ia  most  per- 

high  not  to  be  washed  into  in  time  of  action,  feet  if  she  is  not  soon  parted  and  broken  up  by 

The  form  is  to  be  specially  suited  for  easy  and  the   gigantic   forces  which  have   her   at   this 

rapid  progress  through  the  water,  and  at  the  disadvantage.    Indeed,  the  only  vessels  ever 

same  time  must  bo  adapted  to  resist  the  severest  known  to  come  off  from  a  rocky  exposed  coast 

strains,  caused  not  merely  by  the  weight  of  the  after  remaining  aground  for  a  considerable  time 

atrncture  and  of  its  load,  but  by  the  shook  of  were  iron  ships,  as  the  Great  Britain,  whidi 

the  waves,  and  their  constantly  varying  figure,  lay  a  whole  winter  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 

the  effect  of  which  is  to  continually  change  the  Vanguard,  which  was  for  several  days  up- 

the  places  of  support,  and  throw  large  portions  on  a  rocky  beach.    The  strength  of  ships,  like 

of  the  weight  first  upon  one  point  and  then  that  of  roofe  and  bridges  of  long  span,  depends 

npon  another.   It  has  often  been  observed  that  on  the  skilful  arrangement  and  fitting  of  the 

after  a  vessel  has  left  the  stocks  npon  which  timbers,  so  that  they  shall  take  the  strains  they 

she  was  put  together,  and  lies  npon  still  water,  are  to  meet  to  the  best  advantage,  as  well  as 

a  line  that  had  previously  been  drawn  straight  on  the  bolts  and  fastenings  by  wliich  they  are 

along  her  top  side  from  stem  to  stern  is  deflect-  held  in  their  places.     The  keel  is  the  founda- 

ed  several  inches  by  the  settling  of  the  ends,  tion  or  backbone  upon  which  the  whole  struc- 

which  is  owing  to   a  want  of  precision   and  ture  is  built  up.     It  receives  the  great  upright 

strength  in  the  work  to  meet  the  inequality  of  timbers  of  the    stem    and  stern,  and  those 

the  weights  on  the   different   transverse  see-  called    floor   timbers  that   support   the    ribs, 

tions.    The  effect  is  to  separate  to  some  extent  which  give    form    to    the  sides.     The  deck 

the  planks  and  connecting  pieces  at  the  top,  timbers  at  different  stages,  securely  fastened 

and  compress  those  in  the  bottom  of  the  struc-  at  their  ends  to  oppocite  rib.-t,  hold  these  to- 

ture.    When  the  ship  enters  into  rough  water,  gether  against  any  spread  of  the  sides  or  lat- 
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eral  hogging,  and  also  act  aa  struts  to  prevent  wbatever  belongs  to  tho  side  of  the  ship.  The 
collapsing  of  the  sides.  Curvature  on  the  water  lines  are  drawn  straight  and  parallel,  and 
length  of  the  ship  is  gnarded  against  hy  the  are  numbered  from  stem  to  stern.  The  half 
planking  on  the  ribs  and  that  of  the  decks,  the  breadth  plan  is  a  horizontal  section  of  half  the 
planks  being  laid  longitudinally  and  strongly  ship  divided  lengthwise  as  seen  from  above, 
bolted  down  to  the  timbers.  In  northern  Eu-  The  several  water  lines,  numbered  as  ia  the 
rope  since  the  middle  of  the  last  centary  a  ays-  sheer  plan,  are  dotted  in,  or  drawn  in  blue  ink, 
tem  of  trussing  has  been  introduced  for  greater  and  designate  the  width  and  horizontal  curves 
security  in  this  respect.  Three  parallel  rows  of  the  hull  at  the  different  levels.  The  body 
of  pillars  were  set  up  extending  from  one  end  plan  is  a  midship  section,  representing  the 
of  the  ship  to  the  other,  one  row  on  the  keel-  height  and  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  ship ; 
son,  and  one  each  aide  on  timbers  laid  for  the  it  is  divided  vertically  into  two  halves,  that  to 
pnrpose  and  bolted  to  the  ribs.  On  the  top  the  left  showing  the  curves  and  arrangement 
of  the  pillars  of  each  row  and  directly  under  of  the  timbers  toward  the  stern,  and  the  other 
the  lower  deck  was  secured  a  longitudinal  tim-  those  toward  the  bow ;  the  heights  of  the  sev- 
ber  like  an  architrave;  and  diagonal  braces  eral  water  lines  are  also  indicated.  Instead 
extended  from  the  top  of  one  pillar  to  the  foot  of  these  plans,  the  American  ship  builder  has 
of  the  nest  in  the  same  row.  By  such  arrange-  generally  substituted  a  half  model  of  the  vessel 
ment  the  stiffness  was  materially  increased,  built  up  of  thin  strips  of  wood  laid  horizontally 
but  at  tJie  expense  of  stowage  room,  and  the  upon  each  other.  These  strips  represent  the 
trussing  was  not  altogether  secure  of  remain-  parallel  water  lines,  and  can  be  taken  apart  for 
ing  in  place  in  the  violent  movements  of  the  any  alteration  of  the  plan,  or  for  lajmg  off 
ship.  A  much  superior  method  was  introduced  from  them  the  full  size  Tines  upon  the  floor  of 
in  1810  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  surveyor  of  the  moulding  loft.  This  loft  ia  a  large  room 
the  navy,  which  is  known  as  the  diagonal  bra-  specially  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
oing.  This  was  formed  of  a  system  of  timbers  signs  and  patterns  from  which  all  the  timbers 
crossing  the  ribs  on  the  inside  of  the  ship  at  are  to  be  shaped.  The  designs  being  drawn 
angles  of  about  45°,  and  braced  by  diagonals  npon  the  floor,  the  plank  patterns  or  moulds 
or  struts.  This  framing  started  below  at  the  are  obtained  from  them,  which  are  of  the  es- 
keelSon  or  horizontal  timbers  at  its  side,  to  act  dimensions  of  one  fa«e  of  the  timber,  and 
which  it  was  strapped  down,  and  terminated  ai-e  ftimished  with  marks  that  designate  the 
above  under  the  horizontal  shelf  which  sup-  other  dimensions.  The  workmen  provided 
ported  the  ends  of  the  ci-oss  beams  under  the  with  these  moulds  select  their  timber  in  the 
lower  deck.  The  shelf  was  thus  braced  up  and  ship  yard,  and  proceed  to  convert  it  into  the 
supported ;  and  in  large  ships  the  second  hori-  reqnired  shapes.  The  ship  yard  is  situated  by 
zontal  shelf  was  likewise  sustiuned  by  a  con-  the  ed^e  of  the  water,  and  sufficiently  elevated 
tinuation  of  the  di^onal  bracing  above  the  above  it  to  secure  a  proper  slope  for  the  vessel 
lower  deck.  These  shelves  secured  to  the  when  completed  to  slide  down  the  ways.  At 
sides  of  the  ship  are  always  provided  for  the  a  convenient  distance  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
support  of  the  deck  beams,  and  serve  them-  tide  a  row  of  blocks,  4  feet  or  more  apart,  and 
selves  to  stiffen  the  structure  in  their  action  3  feet  high,  is  set  in  the  ground,  extendmg  hack 
like  internal  hoops.  In  place  of  this  method  from  the  water  the  proposed  length  of  tlie  ship, 
iron  plates  or  straps  are  now  commonly  em.-  and  their  flat  upper  surface  sloping  toward  it 
ployed  in  all  important  wooden  ships  for  diag-  abont  3°  from  the  horizontal.  On  these  blocks 
on^  bracing.  They  are  laid  one  Bet  over  an-  the  timbers  which  make  thekeei  are  laid,  beinff 
other,  each  crossing  the  timbers  diagonally  and  nicely  fitted  together  by  scarfing  and  secured 
secured  down  to  them  by  bolts  passing  through  by  bolts.  In  Europe  elm  is  prderred  for  the 
both  straps  at  their  crossing  and  through  the  keel,  being  a  toogh  wood,  holding  the  fasten- 
timber  beneath  them.  The  straps  are  from  3  ings  well,  and  long  remwiing  sound  under  wa- 
to  6  inches  wide,  from  J  inch  to  IJ  in  thick-  ter  ;  but  in  the  United  States  white  or  live  oak 
ness,  laid  only  2  or  3  feet  apart,  and  often  cover  is  commonly  nsed.  The  latter  is  the  most  val- 
the  sides  within  from  near  the  keelson  to  the  liable  native  timberemployed  in  shipbuilding; 
top  sides.-— In  designing  a  ship,  the  old  plan,  hut  white  oak  of  second  growth  obtained  near 
after  deciding  on  her  tonnage,  is  to  deter-  the  coast  in  H"ew  England  is  also  excellent,  and 
mine  the  proper  midship  section  for  the  p  f  p  r  to  the  same  timber  brought  from 
posed  capacity,  with  due  reference  to  th  do-  th  m  or.  Locust  is  strong  and  durable, 
sired  speed,  degree  of  stability,  &o.  The  n  t  d  d  and  hacmatao  are  valnable  for  the 
thing  is  to  plan  the  horizontal  section  called  th  11  t  knees  of  great  durability  which  they 
load  water  section,  and  then  prepare  the  d  w  fur  lal  Chestnut  is  employed  to  some  extent, 
ing  on  a  scale  of  i  inch  to  the  foot.  Th  3  nd  wh  t  and  yellow  pine  are  largely  con- 
principaldraughtsareknownastheeheerpl  ra  d  tl  latter  making  the  best  floors  forth* 
the  half  breadth  plan,  and  the  body  plan.  Th  d  k  It  ia  recommended  that  the  trees  be 
first  is  a  vertical  section  extending  the  whole  killed  by  girdling  in  the  beginning  of  the  win- 
length  of  the  ship,  and  presenting  her  full  ter  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  left  to  dry  and 
depth,  the  ineiinatJon  of  her  stem  and  stern,  harden  before  they  are  felled.  After  this  the 
her  masts,  ports,  water   lines,  and   generally  timber  should  he  stored  in  a  dry  airy  place  to 
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eeason.  Eeels  are  sometimes  made  with,  false  end  to  the  other,  uniting  with  the  stem  and 
pieces  4  to  6  inches  thick  Beonred  under  the  stern  posts,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  con- 
main  timbers,  the  object  being  to  provide  a  tinuation.  It  is  notched  for  the  floor  timbers 
deeper  hold  upon  the  water  to  prevent  leeway,  to  let  into  it,  and  is  thus  brought  down  close 
and  also,  in  case  of  grounding  upon  a  rocky  to  the  keel,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  bolts  es- 
biittom,  to  provide  pieces  that  may  be  torn  tendingentireiy  through  the  keelson,  floor  Urn- 
off  and  possibly  release  the  ship  with  no  in-  her,  and  keel.  In  some  ships  the  spaces  be- 
jury  to  the  main  structure.  At  that  end  of  tween  the  floor  timbers  and  lower  futtoeks  up 
the  keel  usually  next  the  Trater  is  set  up  the  to  the  lowest  deck  are  filled  in  solid  with  tim- 
stern  post  inclining  back  from  the  ship,  its  bers  called  dead  wood,  and  these  being  calked 
lower  end  or  heel  tenoned  to  enter  the  mor-  there  is  no  necessity  for  inside  planking.  The 
tices  in  the  keel.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  im-  lower  part  o{  the  structure  is  thus  considerably 
portant  timbers,  having  to  support  the  rudder  streuguiened  against  longitudinal  compression, 
and  the  cross  beams  of  the  stern  frame  or  tran-  such  as  must  occur  in  hogging.  Another  ad- 
soms,  it  is  made  of  great  strength  in  a  single  vantage  is,  that  in  filling  the  empty  spaces  with 
piece  if  possible,  and  at  the  lower  end  as  wide  solid  wood,  which  must  be  sound,  no  collection 
as  the  keel  itself.  At  the  other  extremity  the  of  deleterious  gases  can  he  formed  among  the 
Btem  post  is  fixed  to  the  keel,  curving  upward  timbers  such  as  sooa  cause  di-y  rot.  The  usual 
from  it  to  give  the  shape  of  the  stem.  This  precaution  taken  against  this  evil  is  to  flll  in 
timber  is  also  as  large  aa  the  keel,  and  is  usual-  salt  between  the  timbers  and  in  holes  bored 
ly  in  several  pieces.  Within  the  stem  post  ai'a  for  the  purpose.  For  this  the  best  kinds  should 
secured  to  it  other  timbers  of  equal  breadth  and  be  selected,  that  are  entirely  free  from  chloride 
greater  thickness  than  this  post,  following  the  of  magnesium,  and  thus  the  otgection  of  damp- 
same  curve  and  making  what  is  called  the  apron,  ness  caused  by  the  inferior  salt  attracting  moist- 
At  the  lower  end  this  is  secured  to  the  keel  by  ure  is  avoided.  (See  Salt.)  The  vai'ious 
a  knee.  In  flxing  this  basis  of  the  framework  methods  in  use  of  protecting  timbers  from  rot 
extreme  care  is  necessary  that  the  parts  be  ex-  have  been  noticed  in  the  articles  Dry  Eot  and 
actly  in  line  and  their  plane  perfectly  vertical;  Pbesksvation  of  Wood.  The  frame  being 
otherwLiie  some  crookedness  will  inevitably  built  up,  the  uprights  are  temporarily  secured 
appear  in  the  flnished  structure.  Near  each  by  longitudinal  ribbons,  which  are  bolted  down 
end  of  the  keel  there  ai-e  portions  more  or  less  to  them,  and  also  by  cross  pauls  or  planis 
deep,  which  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  fastened  to  their  sides  and  extending  across 
ship  in  these  places  admit  no  room  for  framing,  the  structure.  The  latter  afford  a  convenient 
and  must  be  filled  in  solid.  This  is  done  by  means  of  testing  the  symmetry  of  the  framing 
timbers  of  proper  curves  nicely  fltted  to  the  by  dropping  from  the  middle  point  of  each  one 
keel  and  to  the  apron  of  the  stem  and  to  the  a  plumb  line,  which  should  fall  on  the  centre 
stem  post,  which  are  carefully  built  up  as  far  line  of  the  keelson.  If  it  Ml  to  do  this,  the 
as  necessary,  and  curved  to  fit  the  bottom  line  timbers  must  be  adjnsted  by  the  shores  on 
of  the  ship's  body.  These  timbers  are  known  the  outside  reaching  to  the  ground.  The 
as  the  dead  wood.  The  floor  timbers  are  now  structure  is  now  ready  for  the  planking,  which 
let  into  the  keel,  crossing  it  except  near  the  is  to  cover  the  outside  and  inside,  and  bind 
bow  and  stern  at  right  angles,  with  a  long  and  the  timbers  securely  together.  The  arrange- 
short  arm  on  each  side  alternately;  it  is  to  ment  of  the  planks  is  a  matter  requiring 
these  that  the  great  side  timbers  called  the  fut-  careful  study,  and  must  be  planned  to  insure 
tooks  are  attanhed,  the  first  or  lower  one  com-  the  greatest  possible  strength  and  the  least 
ing  down  to  the  keel,  by  the  aide  of  the  floor  waste  of  material.  The  planks  are  sawed  the 
timbers,  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  bolts  or  free-  whole  width  of  the  tree,  and  are  consequently 
nails.  The  second  futtock  stands  with  its  lower  wider  at  the  butts  than  at  the  tops.  To  keep 
end  or  heel  upon  the  head  of  the  floor  timber,  every  other  seam  parallel  with  the  water  line, 
and  is  supportedby  being  bolted  to  the  first  one  they  are  therefore  laid  on  with  the  top  and 
at  its  side ;  the  third  stands  on  the  end  of  the  butt  ends  of  a<yoining  planks  in  contact,  and 
first,  and  is  bolted  to  the  second ;  and  thus  they  are  fitted  to  each  other  so  as  always  to  break 
are  built  up  to  the  number  of  4  in  large  ships,  joints ;  and  many  other  precautions  have  to  be 
the  termination  above  being  in  what  is  called  observed  aa  regards  tbeir  ends  not  coining  op- 
the  top  timber.  It  is  the  futtoeks  that  give  the  posite  the  joints  in  the  timbers  under  them, 
external  shape  of  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  they  nor  in  a  number  of  other  positions  which 
are  consequently  made  of  a  variety  of  lengths  would  tend  to  diminish  their  useful  efiect. 
and  shapes  to  fit  the  varying  curves.  The  floor  Tlie  lowest  tier  or  strake  of  planks  outside, 
timbers  toward  the  stem  and  stern  are  directed  known  as  the  "garboard  strake,"  meets  the 
respectively  forward  and  aft  to  meet  the  curve  keel  along  an  angular  recess  called  a  rabbet, 
of  tliese  parts,  and  increase  the  strength  of  the  whidi  is  cut  into  its  side  for  the  purpose  of 
structure  by  opposing  their  ends  to  the  direc-  afibrding  to  these  planks  a  tight  fit  along  their 
tious  whence  the  heaviest  shocks  are  to  come,  lower  edge.  The  keel  is  thus  interlocked  along 
After  the  floor  timhei-s  are  secured  to  the  keel,  its  whole  line  between  the  planks  each  side  of 
they  are  next  covered  with  a  longitudinal  tim-  it.  In  large  ships  this  lower  tier  is  sometimes 
ber  called  the  keelson,  which  extends  from  one  of  timbers  rather  than  of  planks.    The  other 
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planks  are  from  3  to  6  inches  thicfe.  Toobtwn  stern  post  and  to  the  timhers  called  hreast 
the  curves  reqaired  for  the  planks  to  fit  tlie  hooks,  that  spread  out  from  the  stem.  The 
bends,  these  are  steamed  in  tanks  prepared  for  scTeral  openings  left  in  the  deck  for  hatch  and 
this  purpose,  and  then  are  brought  into  shape  ladder  ways  aecesaarily  weaken  it  somewhat, 
by  forcibly  bending  them  with  screws  and  le-  though  they  are  provided  with  stout  framing 
vers  between  fixed  snpports.  The  inner  plank-  secured  to  the  beama.  The  holes  for  the  masts 
ing,  known  as  the  ceiling,  commences  near  the  are  large  enough  to  receive  wodges  all  around 
Jceelgon  witli  what  ia  oalled  the  limber  atrake,  of  3  to  6  inohes  thickness.  For  supporting  the 
extending  along  the  whole  bottom  of  the  hold,  masts  blocks  called  steps  are  fastened  to  the 
one  on  each  side  the  keelson.  The  narrow  keelson,  or  for  light  masts  to  one  of  the  beams, 
space  between  is  for  a  gutter  to  oolleet  the  and  into  a  cavity  of  these  blacks  the  heel  of 
drainage  water,  for  delivering  it  to  the  pumps,  the  mast  is  set.  A  great  variety  of  work  still 
Such  a  passage  is  called  a  limber.  The  strakes  remains  for  the  ship  carpenter  to  complete  ho- 
over the  heads  and  heels  of  the  timbers  are  fore  ho  can  give  place  to  the  calker,  whose  of- 
thicker  than  elsewhere  to  give  additional  secu-  flee  it  is  to  mako  the  seams  of  the  deck  and 
rity  against  their  ends  being  pressed  in.  As  outer  planking  water-tight.  The  bulwarks 
the  planking  is  carried  up,  the  projecting  have  to  be  finished,  the  pumps  placed,  the  cap- 
pieces  called  shelves  are  set  in  their  places  and  stan  or  windlass  for  raising  the  anchor,  the 
strongly  secured,  the  deck  beams  are  laid  upon  catheads  for  suspending  it  over  the  sides,  &o. 
them,  and  the  ends  of  these  are  fastened  with  The  calking  consists  in  driving  slivers  of  oak- 
wooden  or  iron  knees  of  great  strength.  Un-  nm,  rolled  up  in  the  hand,  into  the  seams  be- 
der  the  middle  of  the  beams  are  also  placed  twoen  the  ^nks;  and  that  it  may  reach  to 
pi}lars  for  their  support,  starting  from  the  keel-  the  bottom  of  the  opening  and  make  the  seam 
son.  These  prevent  the  settling  of  the  beams,  perfectly  tight,  it  is  necessary  that  the  planks, 
which  are  arched  upward,  and  their  consequent  even  when  of  great  thickness,  as  6  to  10  inches, 
thrusting  outward  of  the  sides  instead  of  tying  should  be  bevelled  on  the  onter  edge  to  pre- 
them  to  a  fixed  width.  As  in  the  rolling  of  the  sent  an  opening  gradually  closing  toward  the 
ship  a  powerful  strdn  is  exerted  to  lift  the  ends  lower  end.  The  width  of  the  opening  is 
of  the  beams  up,  this  is  also  guarded  gainst  sometimes  increased  by  driving  in  an  iron 
by  another  projecting  timber  set  in  the  plank-  wedge-shaped  tool,  and  the  oakum  is  then 
ing  directly  over  the  beams.  This  is  oalled  the  crowded  in  with  great  force  by  the  calking 
water  way,  and  is  secured  by  vertical  bolts  ex-  iron.  When  the  seams  are  filled  they  are  pay- 
tending  through  the  beam  and  shelf,  and  by  ed  over  with  melted  pitch ;  but  a  much  better 
horizontal boltsthatpassthroughtheframeand  material  sometimes  used  is  the  marine  glue, 
outer  planking.  The  planks  are  fastened  to  the  prepared  from  gum  shell  lac  and  caoutchouc 
timbers  by  treenails  or  pins  of  locust,  the  holes  (See  GHLiTiHB,  vol,  viii.  p.  135.)  The  rudder 
bored  for  which  are  sometimes  left  for  the  tim-  is  sometimes  hung  before  launching,  hut  more 
ber  aronnd  them  to  season  and  the  planks  to  frequently  afterward.  This  appendage  to  the 
shrink  after  they  are  fitted  together  and  tempo-  ship,  by  which  it  is  steered,  is  made  of  timbers 
rarily  seom-ed.  Small  holes  with  iron  pins  are  as  thick  as  the  stem  post,  up  and  down  which.it 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  these  holes  are  after-  extends,  and  to  which  it  is  suspended  by  pintals 
ward  enlarged  in  the  directions  required  by  or  eyes  upon  the  edge  of  the  rndder,  that  catch 
the  shrinking.  TreenaOs  have  recently  been  upon  the  hinges  or  gudgeons  set  in  Oie  stern 
made  with  a  thread  out  round  tiiem  and  a  post.  The  head  of  the  rudder  passes  up  through 
square  head  by  which  they  are  soized  and  the  stern  above  the  deck,  and  to  this  a  hafldio 
screwed  into  the  holes.  For  covering  the  called  a  Idler  is  fastened  for  turning  the  rudder, 
decks  yellow  pine  planks  are  commonly  used,  When  the  ship  is  in  motion,  the  rudder  being 
except  along  the  sides  of  the  ship,  where  a  partly  turned  to  one  side  is  struck  by  the  water, 
strake  of  hard  wood  thicker  than  the  rest  of  causing  the  stern  to  be  pushed  ofi',  the  efiect  or 
the  planks  is  laid  for  a  waterway.  In  laymg  which  is  to  turn  the  head  of  the  vessel  in  the 
the  deck  planks  attention  should  always  be  contrary  direction.  When  hung  before  launch- 
directed  not  merely  to  their  use  as  a  covering,  ing,  the  precaution  is  taken  to  fasten  the  rad- 
but  also  to  their  antion  as  longitudinal  ties  for  der  securely,  so  that  it  cannot  bo  moved. — 
the  frame.  The  strakes  for  this  purpose  should  The  sliip  itself  being  now  made  ready  for  the 
be  as  long  as  possible,  and  all  firmly  bolted  launch,  two  parallel  lines  of  heavy  timbers  aro 
down  to  the  beams;  and  it  is  well  to  add  be-  laid  at  a  suitable  distance  apart,  according  to 
neath  the  deck  strakes  of  iron  plates.  The  the  size  of  the  sliip,  ^ong  her  length,  one  on 
planks  have  in  some  instances  been  laid  diago-  each  side,  and  continued  down  into  the  water 
nally  from  one  side  to  the  other,  obviously  in-  till  snfBcient  depth  is  reached  for  the  vessel  to 
volving  a  loss  of  strength ;  ships  have  also  been  fioat.  The  fall  of  the  water  at  low  tide  affords 
built  with  3  layers  of  planks  for  the  decks  and  the  opportunity  for  doing  this.  The  dope  of 
outer  covering,  2  diagonal  layers  crossing  each  this  track,  or  of  the  "  ways,"  is  about  5  of  an 
other,  and  a  third  upper  layer  running  longitu-  inch  to  the  foot  for  large  vessels ;  small  vessels 
dinally.  At  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  shelf  require  a  little  more  inclination.  The  timbers 
pieces,  waterway  planks,  and  strakes  are  secur-  are  held  together  by  others  underneath  cross- 
ed to  the  beams,  and  orutohes  attached  to  the  ing  them,  and  the  frame  is  kept  down  by  being 
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loaded  with,  stones;  this  at  least  is  thoprac-  will  come  in  contact  except  in  case  of  the  ves- 
tice  where  the  sliding  ways  are  not  permanent  sel  heeling,  when  they  will  serve  to  prevent 
etrnctures.  The  top  of  each  timter  is  well  her  falling  over.  After  the  launch  the  vessel 
covered  with  melted  tallow,  and  upon  this  is  condncted  to  the  wharf  to  receive  her  spai's, 
■when  cold  is  added  soft  soap  or  oil.  On  the  rigging,  and  machinery,  if  a  steam  vessel,  and 
top  along  the  outer  edge  a  ribbon  of  hard  interior  finish;  orsbemayhetakenintothedry 
wood  full  5  inches  square  is  fastened  down,  and  dock  to  he-sheathed.  This  operation  cannot 
braced  by  a  suocesaion  of  shores  extending  be  so  well  done  upon  the  stocks,  and  the 
back  on  each  side  against  some  solid  support  aheatbing  moreover  would  be  in  danger  of  in- 
in  the  ground ;  the  object  of  this  ribbon  is  to  jury  from  the  necessary  spiking  of  planks  and 
prevent  any  outward  deviation  of  the  npper  cleats  to  the  bottom  in  launching.  It  is  im- 
timbers  that  make  the  cradle  in  which  the  ship  portant  to  protect  the  bottom  of  vessels  with 
is  held  aa  the  whole  slides  down  together,  a  metallic  covering,  as  without  this  it  soon  col- 
This  second  system  is  loosely  piled  Kp  under  lects  an  incrustation  of  marine  vegetable  and 
the  ship,  the  lowest  portion  being  timbers  animal  bodies,  which  seriously  interferes  with 
smooth  and  well  greased  on  the  under  side  and  their  progress  through  the  water,  and  the  fim- 
Md  directly  on  the  ways.  Between  these  tim-  bers  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  ■  ship 
hers,  called  the  bilgeways,  and  the  bottom  of  worm.  Sheet  lead  was  used  in  ancient  limes, 
the  ship  over  them,  the  space  is  filled  in  partly  and  sheet  copper  was  first  applied  to  the  ships 
with  blocks  of  timber  and  planks,  and  toward  of  the  royal  navy  in  1783.  This  is  liable  to 
the  bow  and  stern  by  short  shores,  called  pop-  corrode,  more  rapidly  in  some  waters  than  in 
pets,  set  up  from  the  bilgeways  to  the  bottom  others,  and  the  oxide  formed  is  fatal  to  the 
of  the  ship,  their  steadiness  being  secured  by  shell  fish  that  usually  collect  on  the  bottom; 
stout  planks  temporarily  fastened  along  the  for  it  is  found  that  if  this  change  is  checked,  as 
bottom  against  the  heads  of  the  poppets,  was  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  placing  small 
Against  the  stem  and  stem  chains  are  passed  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  in  contact  with  the  cop- 
across  to  hold  the  cradle  together,  and  it  is  per,  the  latter,  thongh  protected  ftom  corrosion, 
also  kept  ft-oin  spreading  by  wooden  ties  laid  is  very  soon  incrusted  with  shells ;  hence  the 
across  and  furnished  with  mouldings  that  fit  copper  b  allowed  to  waste.  The  great  expense 
over  the  ways.  To  the  front  of  the  timbers  of  inenrred  in  suits  of  copper,  which  need  fre- 
the  cradle  are  fastened  ropes  that  are  passed  qnent  replacing,  is  mnch  reduced  by  the  use 
over  the  bow  into  the  ship,  and  are  intended  of  the  so  called  yellow  metai,  a  combination 
to  hold  these  when  they  float  away  from  under  of  copper  and  zinc  described  in  the  article 
the  vesseL  To  bring  tlie  weight  of  the  ship  Brass.  The  metallic  sheets  are  used  of  differ- 
npon  the  cradle  afterthis  isfittedundei-it,long  ent  thicknesses  for  surfaces  more  or  less  ex- 
wedges  are  driven  in  over  the  bilgeways  from  posed,  the  weights  being  82,  28,  18,  and  16  oz. 
both  Kdes  of  each  of  them.  The  shores  at  the  to  the  square  foot.  The  thickest  sheets  are 
sides  of  the  ship,  which  had  heretofore  aided  used  for  the  bow  and  about  the  load  water 
to  HTiatain  her,  and  the  blocks  beneath  the  keel,  lino.  The  size  of  the  sheets  is  4  feet  by  14 
which  took  the  chief  portion  of  the  weight,  inches;  and  a  120-gun  ship  would  require  of 
may  now  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a  them  4,444.  They  are  fastened  with  copper 
few  of  the  latter  under  the  forward  part  of  the  nails,  and  are  laid  so  that  each  sheet  laps  up- 
vessol.  All  this  preparatory  work  is  done  on  on  the  edge  of  the  next  one  to  it  behind  and 
the  rise  of  the  tide;  and  when  this  is  at  about  below. — Masts  and  Rigging.  The  spars  of 
its  height,  and  two  short  shores,  called  dog  a  vessel  include  the  masts,  yards,  booms,  gaffs, 
shores,  have  been,  placed,  one  on  each  side  the  and  smaller  sticks  used  to  support  the  rig- 
vessel,  to  brace  from  the  ways  as  a  fixed  point  ging  and  sails.  The  masts  of  the  smaller 
forwM^  against  the  bilgeways,  and  thus  hold  vessels  are  single  sticks  of  pine  tunher  well 
the  cradle  with  its  load  from  sliding  too  soon,  rounded  and  with  a  gentle  taper.  For  large 
the  fore  blocks  are  split  up  with  wedges  and  ships  it  is  neoeaaary,  on  account  of  the  size 
drawn  out,  letting  the  whole  weight  settle  of  the  masts,  to  construct  them  of  a  centr^ 
down  on  the  ways.  At  an  orderthe  dog  shores  stick  of  a  number  of  sides,  with  longitudinal 
are  knocked  down,  and  the  structure  begins  to  pieces  closely  fitted  and  securely  attached  to 
move,  at  first  slowly  and  then  with  rapidly  in-  them  and  then  hooped  with  iron;  these  are 
creasing  velocity.  In  rivers  and  contracted  called  made  masts,  and  are  stronger  than  the 
places  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  checked  by  a  single  sticks  of  the  same  size.  Hollow  masts 
hawser  made  fast  on  shore,  one  end  of  which  is  of  plate  iron  are  in  use,  particularly  for  iron 
carried  on  board,  or  she  is  brought  np  by  let-  Steamships.  Rules  for  the  length  of  the  main- 
ting  go  an  anchor.  The  French  have  long  prac-  mast  of  a  ship  have  been  half  the  sum  of 
tised  lannehing  vessels  without  side  ways,  the  the  length  of  the  load  water  line  and  of  the 
weight  being  entirely  supported  upon  a  sliding  mdn  breadth  of  the  vessel,  and  also  twice  the 
plank  fitted  under  the  keel.  A  strip  of  timber  is  breadth  added  to  the  depth.  About  the  head 
fastened  along  under  the  bilge  on  each  side,  and  of  each  of  the  lower  meats  are  framed  timbers 
a  few  timbers  are  l^d  tip  in  the  usual  place  of  making  a  horizontal  seaftblding  or  platform, 
the  ways,  reaching  within  about  half  an  inch  which  is  known  as  the  top.  On  large  ships  it 
of  these  strips.    It  is  not  expected  that  they  is  railed  aronnd,  and  on  vessels  of  war  it  used 
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to  be  the  custom  to  gtation.  men  in  it  during  freciuently  only  two  ropes  set  up  to  the  cross 
au.  engagement  armed  with  muskets.  Upon  the  trees.  The  atajs  are  ropes  which  act  aa  ties 
rounded  front  edge  of  the  top  stands  the  top-  to  hold  down  tlie  several  masts,  starting  gen- 
mast,  secured  in  part  hy  passing  above  through  erally  from  their  heads,  and  secured  to  tlie  foot 
a  strong  iron- bound  flat  block  set  horizontally  of  the  next  mast  in  front,  those  for  the  foremast 
npon  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lower  mast  to  tlie  bowsprit.  The  back  stays  pass  from 
and  called  a  cap.  TJie  topmast  is  about  ^  the  the  heads  of  the  topmasts  directly  down  to  the 
lengthof  the  lowormast;  and  above  it  succeed  chain  wales,  somewhat  aft  of  the  foot  of  the 
in  like  manner  the  topgallant  mast  and  royal  mast  to  which  they  belong.  The  stays  that  pass 
mast ;  and  in  seas  where  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  several  masts  forward  sometimes  swp- 
aro  lieht  and  are  felt  more  aloft,  still  another  port  triangular  fore-and-aft  sails,  called  stay 
mast  la  added,  called  the  skysful  mast.  At  the  sails  or  storm  eails,  from  their  use  as  the  only 
head  of  the  upper  masts  are  cross  trees  ia  sails  sometimes  set  for  lying  to  in  heavy  gales, 
place  of  the  top  on  the  lower  mast.  Each  of  The  main  and  mizzen  masts  stand  nearest  to- 
these  masts  carries  its  own  yard,  fi-om  which  gether,  the  former  somewhat  aft  of  the  centre, 
depends  the  sq^iiare  sail  designated  by  the  same  and  both  of  them  usuaOy  are  set  raking  or  in- 
name  as  the  mast  to  which  it  belongs.  "Its  clining  aft.  The  foremast  stands  well  forward 
lower  corners  are  sheeted  out  to  the  eitreraities  and  upright.  The  bowsprit  extends  forward 
of  the  yard  below,  or,  in  case  of  the  com'ses  or  over  the  bow,  rising  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  33°, 
lower  sails,  to  thedeck.  The  yardsalide  upand  its  heel  resting  in  a  step  on  the  first  deck  be- 
down  their  masts,  the  lower  yards  hanging  in  low  close  to  the  foremast.  Acap  is  fixed  upon 
slings  called  jeers  by  their  middle  part,  and  the  head  of  it,  presenting  a  round  hole  above 
most  of  them  hy  lifts  attached  to  the  yard  the  bowsprit,  through  which  ia  passed  the  spar 
arms,  and  passing  thence  through  a  block  at  called  the  jib  boom,  which  is  the  estension  of 
the  head  of  the  mast.  The  foremast  is  about  the  bowsprit.  As  the  foremast  ia  stayed  for- 
y'j  shorter  than  the  mainmast,  and  is  furnished  ward  to  the  bowsprit,  and  several  fore-and-aft 
with  similar  yards,  rigging,  and  sails;  those  sails,  called  the  fore  stay  stdl,  jib,  and  flying 
of  the  two  masts  are  distinguished  by  the  jib,  are  snpported  on  the  stays  between  them, 
terms  main  and  fore  respectively  applied  to  it  is  essential  that  the  bowsprit  itself  be  well 
them.  The  mizzen  mast  of  a  ship  carries  no  secured.  This  is  done  first  by  the  bobstay,  a 
square  sail  hanging  from  the  mizzen  yard,  but  very  strong  rope,  sometimes  double  and  triple, 
a  mizzen  topsail,  topgallant  sail,  and  royal.  In  which  connects  the  outer  portion  of  the  bow- 
place  of  the  lower  square  sail  is  a  fore-and-aft  sprit  with  the  stem ;  and  by  the  bowsprit 
sail  called  a  spanker  or  gaff  sail,  which  ex-  shrouds,  which  are  ropes  extending  from  the 
tends  aft  from  the  mast  over  the  taffrail,  and  end  of  tlie  bowsprit  and  of  the  jib  boom  to  the 
is  sheeted  out  to  tlie  end  of  a  gaff  above  and  bows.  The  martingale  is  a  stiff  brace  or  strut 
to  that  of  a  boom  below.  This  is  of  great  ser-  extending  down  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit 
vice  as  a  steering  sail,  acting  as  it  pushes  the  to  tighten  the  head  stays,  that  reach  from  the 
stern  off  from  the  wind  to  bring  the  bow  up  as  stem  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  jib  boom.  A  yard 
it  is  hauled  in  and  kept  flat.  A  similar  sail  is  sometimes  hangs  under  and  across  the  end  of 
sometimes  attached  to  each  of  the  other  masts  the  bowsprit,  called  the  spritsail  yard,  support- 
and  used  for  storm  sails.  The  masts  are  held  ing  a  square  sail  called  the  spritsail.  The  sails 
down  by  shrouds  and  stays.  The  former  are  over  the  bowsprit  are  of  triangular  shape, 
strong  ropes,  each  one  SJ-  as  long  as  the  mast.  They  are  run  up  the  stays  by  halyards  and 
the  head  of  which  it  encirdes  by  its  middle  part,  drawn  down  by  the  dowrdiaul.  The  rope  by 
A  number  of  these  pairs  are  thus  secured  over  which  thoir  lower  corners  are  made  fast  to  the 
the  head  of  the  mast,  and  the  ends  are  brought  deck  is  called  the  sheet ;  this  is  also  the  name 
down  over  the  side,  diverging  as  they  descend,  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  lower  comers  of  the 
They  terminate  outside  the  ship  in  blocks  call-  square  sails  are  hauled  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
ed  dead  eyes,  which  connect  by  a  tackle  to  yards.  Of  the  courses  or  lower  square  sails 
others  fastened  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  chan-  the  corners  on  the  lee  side,  which  in  sailing 
nels  or  chain  wales,  which  are  heavy  plank-  on  a  wind  are  hauled  aft,  ai'e  secured  by  sheets; 
ing  secured  edgewise  to  the  side  of  the  ves-  but  the  comers  on  the  windward  side,  which 
sei  below  the  bulwarks.  This  edge  is  held  are  hauled  forward,  are  made  fast  to  the  deck 
down  by  iron  braces  bolted  below  to  the  by  ropes  called  tacks.  It  is  witli  reference  to 
futtocks.  Though  the  main  object  of  the  tending  these,  to  shift  them  as  the  yard  swings 
shrouds  is  to  hold  the  masts  steady,  they  also  in  going  about,  that  the  preparatory  order  is 
serve  as  ladders,  small  ropes  called  ratlines  given  of  "  Tacks  and  sheets,"  succeeded,  as  the 
being  tied  across  from  one  to  another  for  evolution  is  completed,  by  "Let  go  and  haul." 
steps.  The  topmast  shrouds  are  set  up  by  dead  The  braces  are  the  ropes  by  which  the  yards 
eyes  secured  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  top,  are  swung  round.  The  sail  is  made  to  lie  still 
and  this  edge  is  braced  down  by  short  ropes  flatter  by  bowlines  which  are  attached  to  the 
called  futtock  shrouds  attached  below  to  the  leach  or  edge  of  the  square  sails  and  pass  for- 
npper  part  of  the  lower  mast.  The  fiittock  ward.  In  sailing  as  close  to  the  wind  as  pos- 
shrouds  and  those  of  the  topmast  have  ratlines  sible,  the  weather  bowline  is  hauled  taut, 
also,  but  those  for  the  maats  still  higher  are  whence  the  expression  "  to  sail  on  a  bowline," 
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or  "  on  a  taut  bowline,"  for  lying  up  close  to  must  he  forward  OH  the  line  of  tte  keel.    Aa 

the  wind.     In  running  large  or  full  before  the  the  wind  draws  furtlier  forward  the  sails  are 

wind  the  yards  are  set  at  iTght  angles  to  the  braced  further  round,  so  IJiat  tliey  may  stiJl 

line  of  the  keel.     The  head  sails  are  partially  receive  it  upon  their  after  side.     The  wind  of 

becalmed  by  the  after  ones,  and  the  fore-and-  course  strikes  them  to  a  greater  disadvantage 

aft  sails  over  tbe  bowsprits  are  of  no  service ;  the  nearer  tbeirpiane  approaches  its  direction; 

tbe  progress  of  the  ship  therefore  ia  not  ao  but  so  long  as  it  impinges  even  obliquely  upon 

rapid  as  with  the  same  wind  on  the  quarter  or  their  after  surface,  a  portion  of  the  force  is  es- 

abeam  and   filling  all  the  sails.     In  order  to  erted  to  press  out  the  sails  in  a  forward  direo- 

spread  a  g^'eater  surface  of  canvas  when  the  tion,wbiJe  the  remainder  passes  uselessly  along 

winds  are  light  and  fair,  provision  is  made  for  the  plane   of  tbe  sails.      The  former  portion 

lengthening  the  yardarms  by  means  of  booms  tends  to  jpush  the  ship  directly  in  a  course  at 

called  studdingsai!  booms,  which  are  run  out  right  angles  with  this  plane ;  but  the  shape  of 

through  an  iron  ring  on  the  end  of  the  yard,  the  ship  being  opposed  to  this  movement,  this 

and  from  which  are  suspended  the  studding-  force  tjso  is  resolved  into  two,  one  acting  to 

sails.    With  a  side  wind  these  sails  are  advan-  propel  the  ship  sidewise  and  the  other  forward, 

tageously  carried  on  the  weather  side.    The  Thus  this  last  result  may  prove  effective  even 

assemblage  of  ropes  upon  a  ship,  many  of  when  the  head  of  the  ship  is  pointed  obliquely 

which  have  already  been  named,  are  known  toward  the  wind,  aa  mentioned  of  the  clipper 

83  the  rigging.      Thoae  wbicharo  fised,  as  the  shipa,  at  an  angle  of  40°  or  45°,  and  in  the  case 

shrouds,  stays,  &c.,  are  called  the  standing  of  ordinary  sailing  frigates  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
rigging ;  and  IJie  rest,  aa  tlio  halyards,  sheets,  Though,  when  swlJng  thus  partially  toward  the 
and  tacks,  are  the  running  rigging.  Sails  wind,  but  a  small  portion  of  its  propelling 
are  further  described  in  the  article  Sail. —  effect  is  available,  something  is  recovered  by 
WorMnff  tke  Skip.  The  manner  in  which  a  its  greater  force  caused  by  running  against  it; 
ship  works  at  sea  depends  ia  great  part  upon  while  in  sailing  in  the  opposite  direction  ita 
the  load  she  carries,  and  where  it  is  placed,  effect  is  diminished  by  running  away  from  it. 
"With  but  little  weight  she  is  uncomfortably  If,  after  sailing  for  any  time  with  the  sails 
tossed  about,  and  is  drifted  off  to  leeward  sharply  braced,  the  head  of  the  vessel  can  bo 
when  sailing  on  the  wind.  With  sufficient  brought  round,  so  that  the  sailB  shall  fill  on  the 
ballast,  this  may  he  placed  so  low  that  the  other  side,  the  ship  will  proceed  on  the  other 
ship  is  badly  balanced  and  rolls  violently,  or  tack  on  a  line  readiing  further  and  further  to 
it  may  be  too  near  the  ends,  causmg  her  to  tbe  windward  of  that  before  passed  over,  and 
pitch  heavily.  A  fair  distribution  of  the  cargo  thus  by  a  succession  of  zigzags  progress  is  con- 
is  important,  and  the  placing  of  ail  the  heavier  tinually  made  against  the  course  of  the  wind, 
articles  near  the  bottom  only  when  they  can  This  is  called  beating  to  windward,  and  the 
be  partially  counterbalanced  by  other  freight  turning  of  the  ship  toward  the  wind  and  theace 
in  the  upper  portions.  Particular  reference  around  is  tacking.  This  is  done  as  follows: 
should  be  given  to  the  trim  of  the  ship,  or  her  The  helmsman,  having  carefully  kept  the  bead 
proper  proportionate  draught  forward  and  aft,  of  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  practicable 
a9det«rmined  by  experience.  Many  fast  vessels  with  the  sails  remaining  full,  at  the  order  puta 
are  sailed  at  slow  rates  through  neglect  of  this  the  helm  gradually  down,  and  soon  after,  at 
precaution.  It  is  stated  that  the  finely  modelled  another  order,  "hard  a-lee."  As  the  head  of 
oJd  ships  of  the  Spaniards  when  captured  by  the  vessel  is  thus  brought  up  toward  the  wind, 
the  English  never  sailed  remarkably  well,  for  the  head  fore-and-aft  sails  are  let  fly  by  casting 
the  reason  that  the  English  did  not  understand  off  their  sheets,  so  that  they  shall  present  the 
their  proper  trim,  and  invariably  loaded  tbem  least  impediment  in  tbe  way  of  this  movement, 
so  heavily  forward  as  to  make  their  draught  The  spanker  on  the  contrary  is  hauled  more 
equal  at  the  bow  and  stern,  when  they  should  toward  the  centre,  that  the  wind  continuing  to 
have  set  deeper  aft.  The  principle  upon  which  strike  it  may  push  the  stern  round  the  other 
a  vessel  is  made  to  advance  against  the  wind  way.  Soon  the  square  sails  on  the  foremast 
maybe  explmned  aa  follows:  Sustained  in  a  catch  aback,  or  receive  the  wind  on  their  for- 
atate  of  equilibrium  in  the  water  by  the  equal  ward  side.  This,  while  it  checks  the  headway, 
pressure  of  this  fluid  around  the  hull,  she  ia  also  tends  to  throw  the  bow  still  fiirther  round, 
readily  susceptible  to  any  force  applied  to  The  afteryards  are  then  swung  forthe  wind  to 
change  her  position.  This  involves  a  move-  strike  them  on  the  other  side,  and  the  same  is 
ment  of  the  water  to  admit  her  passage  through  next  done  to  tbe  head  yards.  As  tbe  swls  fill, 
it.  On  the  line  of  the  keel  this  easily  takes  the  ship  soon  gathers  headway  on  the  new 
place  from  the  wedge-like  shape  of  the  bull  tack.  Fore-and-aft  rigged  vessels  are  much 
fitted  to  cleave  the  water ;  but  a  movement  better  adapted  for  working  to  windward  than 
sidewise  is  resisted  by  the  great  body  of  water  those  with  square  sails.  Their  sails  keep  full 
pressing  against  the  hull  for  its  full  length,  at  a  smaller  angle  with  the  wind,  and  in  going 
Whenever  therefore  the  sails  are  filled  by  a  about  or  tackingtheydo  not  lose  headway, but 
breeze  blowing  against  them  from  behmd,  even  even  run  some  distance  directly  in  the  eye  of 
if  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  length  of  the  wind,  which  other  vessels  are  prevented 
tjie  ship,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  her  motion  from  doing  by  their  great  square  sails  filling 
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aback,  ks  a  stonn  comes  up  at  sea,  the  tirst  swallowed,  and  is  usually  found  filling  the  long 
precaution  is  to  shorten  sail.  The  lighter  intestine.  They  are  ovoviviparous,  and  the 
sails  are  taken  in.  and  furled,  and  the  topsails  young  after  leaving  the  body  of  the  mother 
are  first  single-reefed,  and  next  douhle-reefed ;  have  a  smooth  bivalve  shell,  swim  by  means 
mainsail  ia  reefed ;  mlzKen  topsail  cloae-reefed ;  of  long  vibratile  cilia,  and  creep  by  the  tongue- 
next  the  fore  and  main  topswl  the  same ;  main-  shaped  foot ;  they  soon  attach  themselves  to 
sail  is  then  furled  and  the  jib  also.  The  fore-  wood  and  begin  to  bore,  secreting  the  calcare- 
sail  is  then,  reefed  and  the  mizzen  topsail  is  ous  tube  aa  they  go  along;  they  grow  in  the 
furled.  The  main  spencer  may  now  be  set,  wood  and  enter  it  when  young,  as  is  evident 
and  the  fore  topsail  furled  unless  the  ship  is  too  from  the  external  aperture  being  too  small  to 
stiff.  With  close-reefed  main  topsail  and  reefed  admit  the  body  of  the  enclosed  adnlts.  Prom 
foresail,  with  the  main  spencer  and  stay  sails,  the  tropical  seas  they  have  been  introduced 
the  ship  is  now  under  good  sail  for  either  run-  into  the  temperate  waters  of  Europe  and 
ning  or  lying  to.  With  increasing  wind  and  America,  and  in  many  places  have  been  ex- 
the  ship  lying  to,  the  foresail  may  be  taken  in,  ceedingly  destructive;  in  l731-'3  great  alarm 
and  the  sail  be  still  further  reduced  to  goose-  was  fdt  in  Holland  lest  the  dikes  should  be 
winging  the  main  topsail,  which  is  hauling  up  destroyed  by  their  borings  in  the  supporting 
the  weather  clew  and  stopping  the  smI  down  piles,  and  this  danger  has  threatened  more  than 
to  the  yard,  leaving  only  the  poi'tion  on  the  lee  once ;  piles  that  had  been  driven  only  6  or  7 
aide  exposed.  When  this  is  taken  in,  the  last  weeks  on  the  coast  of  Holland  have  been  found 
resort  is  setting  tarpaulin  in  the  weather  miz-  eaten  through  and  through;  many  a  stout  ship, 
zen  rigging  of  the  ship.  The  practice  is  some-  especially  in  the  tropics,  has  been  destroyed  by 
what  varied  with  different  ships  according  to  these  small  bivalves.  During  the  great  inun- 
their  manner  of  working.  In  case  the  vessel  dation  in  Holland  in  Feb.  1861,  in  which  vil- 
does  not  lie  to  well,  she  may  in  a  favorable  lull  lages  were  entirely  destroyed,  nearly  40,000 
of  the  storm  be  put  before  the  wind,  and  run  acres  of  cultivated  land  submerged,  and  many 
off  under  bare  poles.  With  such  resources,  lives  lost,  the  dike  of  Leeuwarden  was  broken 
ships  at  sea  in  good  trim  with  plenty  of  room  through,  giving  iree  entrance  to  the  waters; 
usually  escape  in  the  severest  storms,  some-  from  past  experience,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
times  indeed  with  the  sails  more  or  less  torn,  that  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  had  so  weakened 
the  topmasts  carried  away,  and  oooaaonally  the  piles  as  to  invite  the  break  at  this  place, 
with  a  mizzen  mast  out  away  to  ease  the  vos-  Tho  best  protection  has  been  found  to  be  metal 
sel,  or  otherwise  dismasted.  The  great  dan-  sheathing  and  broad-headed  nails,  and  in  some 
ger  ia  in  proximity  to  land,  especially  when  it  cases  kyanizing  or  otherwise  poisoning  the  tim- 
is  a  lee  shore.  her  has  prevented  their  attacks.  Other  species 
SHIP  WORM,  or  Pile  Worm,  the  popular  have  been  found  whose  tabes  extend  for  3  to  6 
name  of  the  bivalve  shells  of  the  family  phola-  feet,  with  walls  of  %  to  ^  inch  thick,  and  some- 
did^  and  genua  ter^da  (Linn.),  so  called  from  times  diverging  into  2;  one  burrows  in  the 
their  perforating  ship  and  other  timber.  The  husks  of  cocoanuts  and  other  woody  tropical 
shell  is  thick,  short,  globular,  equal-valved,  fruits  floating  on  the  ocean,  making  very  crook- 
widely  open  in  front  and  behind,  lodged  at  the  ed  channels.  For  details  see  the  abstract  of  a 
larger  or  inner  extremity  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  paper  read  before  the  national  institute  at 
straight  or  sinuous,  partly  or  entirely  lined  with  Wasliington,  D.  0,,  by  James  Jarvis,  Esq.,  giv- 
white  calcareous  matter,  and  oRien  open  at  both  ing  the  results  of  his  experiments  sinoe  1849 
ends.  The  valves  are  reduced  to  mere  appen-  on  various  kinds  of  timber,  in  the  "  Annual  of 
dages  of  the  foot ;  in  the  centre  of  their  circa-  Scientific  Discovery"  for  185T,  p.  359. — Another 
iar  opening  this  organ  is  protruded,  the  whole  jdle  or  timber  worm,  which  will  be  best  men- 
forming  a  very  effectual  boring  apparatus,  tioned  in  this  article,  is  a  minute  sessile-eyed 
which  is  indicated  by  their  peculiar  shape,  crustacean,  of  the  order  iaopoda,  and  genus 
strength,  arrangement  of  the  valvular  ridges,  Umnoria  (Leaoh).  The  beat  known  species  is 
and  great  size  of  the  adductor  muscle.  The  the  L.  terebrans  (Leach),  4  to  %  of  an  inch  long, 
animal  is  elongated  and  worm-like,  the  length  rounded  at  each  end,  with  sides  parallel;  there 
being  due  chiefly  to  the  prolongation  backward  are  14  segments,  the  last  3  much  the  largest, 
of  each  respiratory  tuba,  the  siphons  of  which  the  7  next  to  the  head  each  bearing  a  pair  of 
are  provided  with  2  calcareous  triangular  flat-  short  legs ;  there  are  3  pairs  of  jaws  and  a  pair 
tenoA  plates,  the  paUttet,  which  are  always  of  strong  mandibles,  which  are  the  boring  or- 
tarned  to  the  external  aperture.  The  best  gans;  the  general  color  is  olive-gray.  It  can 
known  species  ia  the  teredo  navalU  (Linn.),  swim  aa  well  as  creep,  and  when  touched  rolls 
whose  calcareous  tubes  are  from  1  to  3^^  feet  itself  into  a  ball  by  bending  down  the  head 
long.  They  attack  wood  immersed  in  sea  and  tail  in  the  manner  of  the  common  sow  bug, 
water,  whether  of  ships,  piles,  or  piers,  boring  which  it  much  resembles.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  and  turning  out  by  the  late  Robert  Stevenson,  the  architect  of 
only  for  a  hard  knot,  or  a  companion  whose  tho  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  in  1808,  and  was 
presence  they  detect  by  the  sense  of  hearing;  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Leach  in  1811. 
the  dust  of  the  rasped  wood  is  introduced  by  It  is  gregarious,  and  abundant  in  some  places ; 
the  foot  into  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  and  it  attacks  by  preference  soft  woods,  like  the 
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pine  family,  though  it  will  perforate  al!  Oie  and  the  writings  of  Eoc  d  Oas  is  Ital 
hard  woods,  as  far  as  known,  escept  the  t«ak  ian  jurisconsnits  of  the  17  h  and  ISth  t 
and  others  of  similar  density;  all  wooden  ries,  reflect  the  comm  1  sag  f  th  ir 
structures  immersed  in  salt  water  are  attacked  respectiye  periods,  and  h  b  d  t 
by  it,  especially  sea  bulwarks,  and  the  piles  and  thoritative,  and  often  ght  f  tl 
piers  of  bridges,  docks,  and  cands ;  it  rarely  modern  law  of  shipping  —A  !■  p  p  al 
perforates  floating  wood,  unless  it  be  confined  property,  a  chattel;  and  1  m  r  t 
in  timber  docks.  The  perforations  are  gener-  law  interposes,  it  may  b  t  t  d  f  m 
ally  for  a  few  feet  below  low  water  mark,  and  seller  to  buyer  by  the  sam  f  is  h  tt  d 
in  preference  in  the  direction  of  the  grwn  be-  the  transfer  of  chatteh  f  any  tl  d  p 
tween  the  annual  rings;  and  their  numbers  tion;  and  in  fact  it  can  h  dl  dm  t  f  d  bt 
are  so  great  that  by  the  time  one  has  perfo-  that  an  oral  contract  suffi  t  p  th  p  p 
rated  an  incii  the  timber  is  riddled.  They  are  erty  m  a  ship,  and  that  w  t  d  f 
common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  the  sale  is  essential  to  its  validity.  Still  it  is 
everywhere  destructive.  They  may  be  gnard-  the  ancient  nsage  of  the  maritime  law  to  make 
ed  agmnst  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teredo,  a  bill  of  sale  or  other  written  instrument  the 
These  destructive  oreatm'ea  have  also  their  almost  inseparable  accompaniment  and  evi- 
nses  in  disintegrating  sunken  vessels  and  wood-  dence  of  the  sale,  and  it  is  convenient  and 
en  substances  which  would  otherwise  obstrnci  proper  that  it  should  continue  to  be  so.  But 
important  navigable  channels,  and  reqmre  great  apart  from  espedienoy  and  establislied  usage, 
labor  and  expense  to  remove.  Other  moUusks  written  evidence  of  the  sale  of  a  ship  is  made 
which  bore  into  the  hardest  substances,  aa  pko-  an  essential  condition  of  re^stration  nnder  the 
laSf  lithodomiMy  elavagella,  a^ergillum,  taxi-  laws  of  the  United  States,  me  act  of  1792  pro- 
cma,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  Stone  Borebs.  viding  that  in  every  case  of  sale  or  transfer 
SHIPPING.  The  law  of  shipping,  the  law  there  shall  be  some  instrument  in  writing  ia 
of  marine  insnrance,  and  the  law  of  negotiable  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  sale,  which  shall  recite 
paper  have  a  common  origin  in  the  custom  of  at  length  the  former  certificate  of  r^istry; 
merchants.  This  custom  and  its  authority  as-  otherwise  the  ship  shall  be  incapable  of  being 
cend  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  books  to  registered  anew.  Though  the  s^tute  does  not 
which  we  must  refer  for  it  give  us  the  rules  prevent  the  property  from  vesting  in  a  pur- 
not  of  one  people  or  conntry  alone,  within  two  chaser  under  a  merely  oral  contract,  yet  it  ren- 
or  three  centuries  only,  but  of  the  commercial  ders  a  bill  of  sale  a  practically  indispensable 
world  during  many  ages.  Thus  we  find  that  formality,  because  registration,  of  which  it  is 
many  of  the  present  rules  and  principles  of  the  the  condition,  gives  to  the  ship  all  its  substan- 
law  of  shipping,  some  even  of  those  which  tial  value  as  an  instrument  of  commerce. — The 
might  seem  to  be  most  peculiar,  have  an  ear-  laws  which  regulate  commeree  confer  exclusive 
lier  origin  than  any  thing  in  the  common  law,  privileges  in  the  carrying  and  coasting  trade 
or  indeed  in  any  existing  system  of  law.  Even  on  United  States  ships.  No  merchandise  may 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  rubric  de  lege  Ehodia  be  brought  from  any  foreign  country  to  this 
dejaetu  (concerning  jettison),  quotes  and  con-  except  in  American  vessels,  or  in  vessels  he- 
firms  the  law  of  Rhodes,  whose  commerce  longingtothat  country  of  which  the  merchan- 
flourished  at  least  1,000  years  before  the  Ohris-  disc  is  the  product ;  'and  no  merchandise  shall 
tian  era.  In  the  fragment  to  which  we  have  be  carried  from  port  to  port  in  the  United 
alluded,  the  modern  Jaw  of  jettison,  average,  States  by  any  foreign  vessel  unless  it  formed  a 
and  contribution  is  as  distinctly  stated  as  in  part  of  her  original  cargo.  Ships  intended  for 
any  recent  text  book ;  and  in  the  title  -de  nau-  the  fishing  or  coasting  trade  must,  if  not  regis- 
tieo  /(znore,  which,  however,  like  many  other  tered,  be  enrolled  and  licensed.  In  short,  a  mip 
rubrics  of  the  OJiyua/uWs  relating  to  shipping,  that  is  neither  registered  nor  enrolled  and  li- 
is  not  traceable  to  any  earlier  source  than  the  censed  cannot  sail  on  any  voyage  with  the 
law  of  Rome,  we  have  the  present  rules  regu-  privilege  or  protection  of  a  national  character 
lating  loans  on  bottomry  and  respondentia,  or  national  papers.  This  national  character 
Passing  over  several  centuries,  we  find  other  and  the  benefit  of  it  can  he  acquired  only  by 
still  ancient  but  useful  repositories  of  the  ous-  compliance  with  the  registry  laws.  The  ships 
toms  of  merchants  and  of  the  maritime  law  in  which  may  be  registered  under  these  laws  are 
the  Oonaolato  del  Mare,  a  collection  or  digest  those  buiitwithin  the  United  Statesand  owned 
of  the  principal  rules  and  usages  established  wholly  by  citizens  thereof,  and  those  captured 
among  commercial  nations  from  the  12th  to  and  condemned  as  prizes  or  adjudged  forfeited 
the  14th  century,  and  in  the  laws  of  Ol^ron  by  violation  of  law,  if  owned  wholly  by  citi- 
and  the  laws  of  Wisby,  codes  of  maritime  zens  of  this  country,  No  ship  can  be  regis- 
usages  promulgated  about  the  12th  or  13th  tered  if  an  owner  or  partowner  usually  resides 
century,  I,ater,  Le  gifidon^  a  book  of  the  16th  abroad,  although  a  citizen,  unless  he  be  a  con- 
century;  the  OrdoanimcedelamarineotLomB  sul  of  the  United  States  or  an  agent  for  and  a 
XIV,,  published  in  3681,  a  work  of  the  highest  partner  in  a  mercantile  house  established  and 
excellence  covering  the  whole  ground  of  mar-  doing  business  here ;  nor  if  the  master  be  not 
itime  law ;  Valin's  commentaries  upon  the  or-  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  nor  if  the  own- 
dinance ;  Cleirac's  Us  et  coutumes  de  la  mer ;  er  or  a  part  owner  be  a  naturalized  citizen  and 
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reside  in  the  country  wlienc©  lie  oftme  more  alone.    One  of  the  part  owners  generally  acta 

tliaa  ft  year,  or  in  any  foreign  country  more  as  ship's  husbaud.    His  ordinary  duty  and  au- 

than  two  yeara,  unless  ho  ho  a  consul  or  public  thority  include  equipping   and   repairing   the 

agent  of  the  United  States.     If  a  registered  ship,  taking  care  of  her  while  in  port,  furnish- 

American  ship  he  sold  or  trwisferred  in  whole  ing  hev  witii  all  regular  and  proper  papers,  and 

or  in  part  to  an  alien,  the  certificate  of  registry  making  contracts  for  freight  or  passage.    He 

must  be  delivered  up,  or  the  vessel  is  forfeited,  cannot  unless  specirfly  empowered  make  insnr- 

As  soon  aa  a  registwed  vesaet  arrives  from  a  ance,  buy  a  cargo,  borrow  money,  or  surrender 

foreign  port,  her  documents  must  be  deposited  the  owners'  lieu  on  the  cai^o  for  freight.    It  is 

with  the  collector  of  tlie  port  of  arrival,  and  not  absolutely  estahlished  whether  or  not  a 

the  owner,  or,  if  he  does  not  reside  in  the  dis-  part  owner  has  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  other 

trict,theraastermust  make-oath  that  the  regis-  part  owners,  or  on  the  whole  vessel,  for  ad- 

ter  oont^s  the  names  of  all  pei'sona  who  are  vances  or  balances  due  him  on  account  of  the 

at  that  time  owners  of  the  ship,  and  at  Elie  veasei.     The  general  course  of  adjudication 

same  time  report  any  transfer  of  the  ship  or  of  seems  to  he  adverse  to  this  claim ;  yet  there  is 

any  part  that  has  been  made  within  his  kuowl-  some  authority  the  other  way,  and  in  the 

edge  since  the  registry,  and  also  declare  that  United  States,  and  particularly  in  Few  York, 

no  foreigner  has  any  interest  in  the  ship.    If  a  au  evident  disposition  to  favor  the  lien. — The 

ship  be  transferred  while  at  sea  or  abroad,  the  owuer  of  a  ship  may  employ  it  in  carrying  his 

old  register  must  be  given  up,  and  ail  the  re-  own  goods  or  uioae  of  another.     He  may  carry 

quireraents  of  law  as  to  registry  must  be  com-  the  goods  of  others  while  he  himself  retams 

plied  with  within  3  days  after  her  arrival  at  tlie  possessioa  and  direction  of  the  ship,  or  he 

the  home  port. — The  rights  of  part  owners  of  may  lease  it  to  others.    In  the  one  case,  he 

ships  form  an  important  branch  of  the  law  of  carries  goods  on  freight ;  in  the  other,  he  lets 

shipping.    Two  or  more  persons  may  become  his  ship  by  charter  party.    When  goods  are 

part  owners  in  either  of  three  ways,    Theymay  carried  on  freight,  the  rights  and  obligations 

build  a  ship  together,  or  joiu  in  purchasing  it,  of  ship  owner  and  shipper  are  stated  generally 

or  each  may  purchase  his  share  independently  in  an  instrument  of  which  the  origin  is  lost  in 

of  the  others ;  and  their  rights  and  obligations  antiquity,  and  which  is  now  in  universal  use 

are  the  same  in  all  these  cases.    If  the  register  among  commercial  nations  with  but  little  va- 

or  instrument  of  transfer  do  not  designate  ape-  rlety  of  form.    It  is  called  the  hiU  of  lading, 

dfio  and  unequal  proportions,  part  owners  will  It  should  contain  the  names  of  the  consignor 

he  presumed  to  own  in  equid  shares.    A  ship  and  consignee  of  the  vessel,  of  the  master,  of 

may  form  part  of  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  co-  the  places  of  departure  and  destination;  also 

partnership,  and  then  it  will  be  governed  in  all  the  price  to  be  paid  as  freight,  with  primage 

respects  by  the  law  of  partnership.     But  part  and  other  charges  if  any  there  be;  and  either 

owners  are  not  necessarily  partners.    Any  one  in  the  body  of  the  bill  or  in  the  margin  the 

of  them  may  at  any  time  aell  hia  share  to  whom  marks   and  numbers   of  the  things   shipped, 

he  wiU,  but  he  cannot  sell  the  share  of  any  The  bill  should  he  signed  by  the  master  of  the 

other  part  owner  without  his  authority.    A  ship,  who  by  the  strict  maritime  law  haa  no 

miyorityof  the  owners  may  generally  direct  jiuthority  to  sign  a  hiU  of  Ming  until  the  goods 

the  employment  of  the  shipat  thelrdiscretlon;  are  actually  on  board.    One  copy  of  the  bill 

but  a  court  of  admiralty  will  interfere  to  do  of  lading  is  usually  retwned  by  the  master,  and 

justice  between  them,  and  prevent  any  one  three  copies  are  given  to  the  consignor;  of 

from  inflicting  iiynry  on  the  others.     In   the  these  he  retains  one,  and  the  others  he  sends  to 

absence  of  the  rest,  and  without  prohibition  the  consignee,  one  of  them  with  the  goods  and 

from  them,  one  part  owner  may,  in  the  eser-  the  other  by  some  other  conveyance.    The 

else  of  good  faith  and  a  sound  discretion,  man-  hill  promises  delivery  to  the  consignee  or  his 

age  the  sliip  aa  for  himaelf  and  them ;  and  the  assigns.     The  consignee  may  designate  hia  as- 

coutracts  into  which  he  enters  in  relation  to  signs  by  a  particular  indorsement,  or  he  may 

the  employment  or  preservation  of  the  ship  indorse  the  bill  in  blank.    As  the  bill  is  evi- 

hind  all  the  part  owners  in  favor  of  an  inno-  dence  agiuust  the  ship  owner  as  to  the  recep- 

eent  third  party.  In  general,  all  the  part  own-  tion  of  5ie  goods,  and  then-  quantity  and  quali- 

ers  are  liable  in  soUdo,  or  each  one  for  the  ty,  it  is  common  to  say ;  "  Contents  unknown." 

whole  amount,  for  all  the  repairs  of  a  ship  or  Yet  between  the  stiip  owner  and  the  diipper 

for  necessaries  actually  supplied  to  her  in  good  the  bill  is  not  conclusive,  and  the  former  may 

faith ;  but  if  it  can  he  clearly  shown  that  espe-  show  that  the  goods  were  injured  or  destroyed 

cial  credit  was  given  and  intended,  to  be  given  on  the  passage  hy  reason  of  some  intrinsic  de- 

to  one  owner  personallyto  the  exclusion  of  the  feet,  which  was  not  apparent  or  easily  to  be 

others,  the  others  cannot  be  holden.  Charging  ascertained  when  the  goods  were  shipped.    If 

the  goods  to  the  ship  by  her  name,  or  to  the  however  the  bill  has  altered  the  situation  of 

"  ship and  owners,"  would  tend  strongly  parties  relying  on  its  trath,  so  that  either  an 

to  show  that  the  goods  were  supplied  on  the  mnocent  party  must  suffer  or  else  the  ship 

credit  of  all ;  but  charging  thom  to  some  one  owner  whose  agent  signed  the  bill  either  frau- 

owner  alone  would  at  least  raise  the  assumption  dulently  or  heedlessly,  it  is  he  and  not  the  in- 

that  the  credit  was  intentionally  given  to  him  nocent  party  who  must  bear  the  loss,— The 
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contract  of  affreightment  is  entire;  therefore  ulate  thepayment  of  freight;  but  as  the  money 
no  freight  ia  earned  unless  the  whole  is  earned  is  not  earned  except  hy  carrying  the  passen- 
by  carrying  the  goods  quite  to  their  deatina-  ger,  or  pro  rata  by  carrying  him  a  part  of  the 
tion.  If  the  transportation  ia  incomplete,  hav-  way  witli  his  consent,  it  may  be  recovered 
ing  been  interrupted  by  wreck  or  other  cause,  back  when  it  has  been  paid,  as  it  usually  is,  in 
there  is  no  absolute  right  of  freight,  Yetthere  advance,  and  not  earned. — It  is  an  ancient 
is  a  conditional  light ;  for  as  soon  as  the  ship  principle  of  the  maritime  law  that  ship  and 
receives  the  goods,  it  not  only  comes  under  cargo  have  reciprocal  duties  or  ohligationa,  and 
the  obligation  of  carrying  them  to  their  deati-  are  mutually  pledged  for  the  performance  of 
nation,  but  at  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  more  these  duties.  In  other  words,  not  only  is  the 
exactly,  on  breaking  ground  and  beginnina;  the  owner  of  the  ship  bound  to  the  owner  of  the 
voyage,  acquires  the  right  of  so  carrying  them,  cargo,  as  soon  as  he  receives  it,  to  lade  it 
Therefore,  if  any  interruption  intei'vene,  the  properly,  to  take  care  of  it  while  on  board,  to 
ship  owner  has  tiie  right  of  transshipping  tlie  carry  it  safely,  so  far  as  the  seaworthiness  of 
goods  and  carrying  them  on  to  their  original  the  ship  is  concerned,  to  its  destined  pert,  and 
destination.  When  they  arrive  there,  he  may  then  deliver  it  all  in  a  proper  way,  but  the  ship 
claim  the  freight  money  originally  agreed  upon,  itself  ia  bound  to  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 
but  no  more,  whatever  extra  cost  he  may  have  That  ia  to  say,  if,  by  reason  of  a  failure  in  any 
incurred.  If  the  shipper  please,  at  any  inter-  of  these  partioolars,  the  shipper  of  the  goods 
mediate  port  of  the  voyage,  to  tender  the  full  ia  damnified,  be  may  indeed  look  to  the  ship 
freight,  the  ship  must  of  course  deliver  up  the  owner  for  indemnity,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to 
goods.  When  the  ship  master  certainly  will  do  so,  because  he  may  proceed  by  proper  pro- 
not  or  certMnly  cannot  carry  orsend  the  goods  ceas  against  the  ship  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
forward,  the  strict  mle  of  law  ie,  that  tie  ship-  M  the  ship  discharges  all  its  duties,  the  owner 
per  is  entitled  to  them  without  any  payment  may  look  to  the  shipper  for  payment  of  his 
of  freight.  So  (he  shipper  may  always  refuse  freight,  or  he  may  keep  his  hold  on  the  goods, 
to  receive  them,  and  then  under  no  cirum-  and  refuse  to  deliver  them  until  the  freight 
Btances  is  freight  payable,  on  the  ground  that  money  is  paid. — An  owner,  we  have  said,  may 
the  original  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  no  new  let  his  ship  to  others.  The  instrument  which 
one  has  been  substituted,  either  expressly  or  contains  the  evidence  of  such  a  contract  is 
tacitly,  or  hy  implication  of  law.  But  when  called  a  charter  party,  an  ancient  name,  the 
the  master  can  do  no  more  with  the  goods,  and  origin  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  The  form 
offers  their  delivery  in  good  faith,  the  shipper  of  the  instrument  vanes  of  course  with  the 
ought  not  to  refuse  unreasonably  to  receive  bargain  between  the  parties.  Generally  only 
them.  If  they  arc  formally  tendered  on  the  the  burden  of  the  ship  is  let,  the  owner  holding 
one  side  and  formally  accepted  on  the  other,  possession  of  her,  finding  and  paying  master 
the  original  contract  is  held  to  be  severed,  and  and  crew,  supplies  and  repairs,  and  navigating 
nowfreightpmrtttoisdue  ;  and  however  they  her  as  is  t^eed  upon.  Sometimes,  however, 
may  come  into  possession  of  the  shipper,  if  the  owner  lets  his  ship  as  he  might  let  a  house, 
their  original  value  has  been  increased  by  the  and  the  hirer  takes  possession,  mans,  navigates, 
partial  transportation,  the  courts  are  disposed  supplies,  and  even  repairs  her.  The  charter 
to  give  the  ship  owner  a  proportionate  share  party  should  designate  particularly  the  ship  and 
of  die  freight.  The  goods  are  to  be  delivered  master  and  the  parties;  should  describe  the 
by  the  hill  of  lading  in  good  condition  excepting  ship  generally  and  particularly  as  to  her  ton* 
"  the  dangers  of  the  seas,"  and  such  other  risks  nago  and  capacity ;  should  designate  especially 
or  perils  as  may  be  expressed.  Damage  caused  what  parts  of  the  ship  are  let,  and  what  parts 
to  goods  by  an  excepted  riak  ia  therefore  the  if  any  are  reserved  to  the  owner  or  to  the  mas- 
loss  of  the  shipper  or  consignor,  and  not  the  ter  to  carry  goods,  or  for  the  purpose  of  naviga- 
loss  of  the  owner.  But  if  goods  are  lost  in  sub-  tion ;  should  describe  the  voyage  or  the  period 
stance,  even  if  not  in  form,  as  if  sugar  is  washed  of  time  for  which  the  ship  is  hired  with  proper 
out  of  boxes  or  hogsheads,  or  wine  leaks  out  particularity;  and  should  set  forth  the  lay  days, 
of  casks  by  reason  of  injury  sustained  from  a  thedemurrage,  the  obligations  upon  either  party 
peril  of  the  sea,  though  the  master  may  deliver  in  respect  to  the  navigation  or  furnishing  of 
the  hogsheads  or  casks,  this  is  not  a  delivery  of  the  ship,  and  all  the  otJier  particulars  of  the 
the  sugar  or  of  the  wine,  and  no  freight  is  due.  bai^ain ;  for  as  it  is  a  written  instrument,  the 
But  freight  must  be  paid  if  the  goods  are  in-  charter  party  cannot  bo  varied  by  external  evi- 
jnred  or  actually  perish  and  disappear  from  deuce.  Lay  daya  are  those  which  are  allowed 
any  internal  defect  or  decay  or  change ;  that  the  charterer  for  loading  or  unloading  the  vea- 
is,  from  causes  inherent  in  the  goods  them-  sol.  They  are  counted  from  the  arrival  of  the 
selves.  If  goods  are  delivered,  although  dam-  ship  at  her  dock,  wharf,  or  other  place  of  dis- 
aged  and  deteriorated  from  faults  for  which  the  charge,  and  not  from  her  arrival  at  her  port 
Bhip  owner  ia  responsible,  as  bad  stowage,  of  destination,  unless  otherwise  agi'eed.  In 
deviation,  negligent  navigation,  or  the  like,  the  absence  of  any  custom  or  bargain  to  the 
freight  is  due,  the  amount  of  the  damage  being  contrary,  Sundays  are  coniputed  in  the  calcnla- 
first  deducted.  The  rules  in  respect  to  passage  tion  of  lay  days  at  the  port  of  discharge;  but 
money  are  quite  analogous  to  those  which  reg-  if  the  contract  specifies  "working  lay  days," 
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Sundays  and  holidays  are  excluded.  If  more  for  the  master's  wrong  doings;  that  is,  for 
time  than  these  agreed  lay  days  is  occupied,  it  every  injury  done  by  the  master  while  acting 
must  be  paid  for,  aad  the  amount  thus  paid  is  in  that  capacity.  For  example,  if,  from  want 
called  deranrrage.  By  the  chatter  party  the  of  skill  or  care  while  navigating  the  ship,  he 
hirer  (or  charterer)  usually  agrees  to  pay  so  runs  another  down,  the  owner  is  liable  for  the 
much  demurrage  a  day.  If  time  bo  occupied  collision ;  but  not  if  the  master  when  on  shore 
in  repairs  of  the  ship  which  are  made  neoeaaary  or  even  on  his  own  deck  quarrels  with  a  man 
without  the  fault  of  the  owner  or  master  or  of  aad  beats  him. — Under  our  pilotage  laws,  every 
the  ship  itself,  that  is,  if  they  do  not  arise  from  ship  entering  or  leaving  a  harbor  must,  within 
her  original  unseaworthiness,  the  charterer  certain  limits,  accept  the  services  of  a  pilot  if 
pays  during  this  time.  But  generally  speaking,  they  are  offered,  or  pay  the  prescribed  fees  even 
there  is  no  claim  for  demurrage  on  the  char-  if  those  services  are  declined;  and  if  a  ship  neg- 
terer  for  any  delay  which  is  induced  by  the  lect  to  take  a  pilot  when  it  should  and  can  do 
action  of  the  elements,  as  ice,  tide,  or  tempest,  so,  the  owners  will  be  answerable  in  damages 
or  from  any  act  of  government,  or  from  any  to  shippers  or  others  for  any  loss  which  may 
real  disability  of  the  consignee  which  could  not  be  caused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal.  As  soon 
be  imputed  to  his  own  act,  or  to  his  own.  wrong-  as  the  pilot  stands  on  deck  he  has  control  of 
fnl  neglect.  The  contract  of  charter  party  may  the  ship,  and  ia  answerable  for  any  damage 
be  dissolved  by  the  parties  by  mutu^  consent,  resulting  from  his  own  negligence  or  default, 
or  without  their  consent  by  any  circumstance  Yet  it  remains  the  master's  duty  and  power,  in 
which  renders  the  contract  illegal;  as  for  ex-  case  of  obvioas  and  cert^n  disability,  or  dan- 
ample,  a  declaration  of  war,  an  embargo,  or  a  gerous  ignorance  or  error,  to  disobey  the  pilot 
blockade. — In  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  the  and  dispossess  him  of  his  authority.— See  also 
whole  care  and  supreme  command  are  intrusted  Avubaob,  Bottombt,  Salvage,  Seamam,  aad 
to  the  master.     He  must  see  to  every  thing  Stoppagb  m  Transittt. 

that  respects  her  condition,  including  her  re-  SHIEAZ,  a  city  of  Persia,  capital  of  the  prov- 
pdrs,  supplies,  loading,  and  unloading.  lie  is  iace  of  Fars,  aad  formerly  of  the  kingdom,  eitn- 
principally  the  agent  of  the  owner,  but  is  to  a  ated  on  a  beautiful  elevated  plain,  116  m.  E.  N, 
certain  extent  the  agent  of  the  shipper  and  of  E.  from  Bushire ;  pop.  estimated  at  30,000.  It  is 
the  insurer,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  enclosed  by  waUs  nearly  4  m.  in  oitoumferenee. 
propertynnder  his  charge.  Much  of  his  authori-  Shiraz  formerly  contained  many  mosques  and 
ty  as  agent  of  the  owner  springs  from  necessity,  other  handsome  buildings,  but  the  town  was 
In  a  case  of  extreme  necessity,  he  may  even  almost  totally  destroyed  and  12,000  people  kill- 
sell  the  ship ;  he  may  pledge  her  for  a  debt  by  ed  by  an  earthquake  in  1SS3.  There  had  also 
a  bottomry  bond;  he  may  charter  her  for  a  been  severe'  earthquakes  in  1812  and  1824.  It 
voyage  or  a  term  of  time ;  and  may  raise  money  stands  on  the  road  leading  from  Bushire  to  Is- 
for  repairs  or  incur  a  debt  therefor,  and  make  pahan,andhasaveryconsiderabletrade, though 
his  owners  liable.  The  necessity  which  creates  during  the  present  century  it  has  greatly  de- 
the  authority  for  these  acts  must  be  greater  in  clined.  Its  lapidaries  are  said  to  bo  the  best  in 
some  oases  than  in  others.  Thus  a  sale  is  jus-  Persia.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  silk 
tided  only  when  the  necessity  is  extreme  and  and  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  firearms,  glass,  &c. 
urgent,  and  when  such  a  course  seems  to  be  Sliiraz  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Saadi, 
the  only  one  for  preserving  to  the  owners  or  who  is  buried  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ofHatij. 
insurers  any  part  of  the  ship's  value.  The  ne-  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  founded 
cessity  which  authorizes  a  pledge  by  bottomry  in  697;  there  are  remains  of  antiuuity  in  the 
may  be  far  less  in  degree.  Chartering  the  ship  vicinity,  among  others  the  ruins  of  Persepolis. 
is  warranted  by  a  considerable  mercantile  ex-  SHIRE.  See  Oouhtt. 
pediency,  while  to  bind  the  owners  for  the  ex-  SHIRE,  a  river  of  E.  Africa,  one  of  the  lar- 
pense  of  repairs  and  supplies  it  is  sufflcient  if  gest  affluents  of  the  Zambesi,  and  one  of  the 
they  were  such  as  the  condition  of  the  vessel  outlets  of  Lake  Wy^sa  in  lat.  14"  23'  S.  It 
and  the  safe  and  comfortable  prosecution  of  the  has  a  southerly  coarse  of  about  350  m.,  and 
voyage  render  proper.  Generally  the  master  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Zambesi  about 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cargo  between  the  80  m.  above  the  apes  of  the  delta.  It  is  navi- 
lading  and  the  delivery ;  but  if  the  necessity  gable  throughout  its  coarse  except  about  88  m, 
arises,  he  may  sell  .the  cargo  or  a  part  of  it  at  of  rapids,  and  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from 
an  intermediate  port  if  he  cannot  oarry  it  or  the  lake  is  nearly  150  yards  wide  and  13  to  15 
transmit  it,  and  it  must  perish  belbre  he  can  feet  deep ;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Zambesi  it 
receive  specific  orders.  So  he  may  sell  it  or  a  is  a  mile  in  width.  The  country  through  which 
part  of  it,  or  pledge  it  by  means  of  a  responden-  it  flows  is  salubrious  and  well  adapted  to  the 
tia  bond,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  com-  culture  of  cotten  and  grain.' 
moa  benefit.  A  bond  of  respondentia  is  much  SHIELEY,  James,  an  English  dramalJst, 
the  same  thing  as  to  the  cargo  that  bottomry  born  in  London,  Sept.  13,  1596,  died  Oct.  20, 
is  as  to  the  ship.  It  secures  money  borrowed  1686.  He  was  graduated  at  Catharine  hall, 
at  maritime  interest  and  on  maritime  risk  by  Cambridge,  entered  holy  orders,  and  was  ap- 
pledge  of  the  goods,  and  the  debt  is  discharged  pointed  te  a  living  near  St.  Albans,  Hertford- 
when  the  goods  perbh.  The  owner  is  liable  shire,  which  he  soon  after  resigned  in  conse- 
vOL.  XIV.— 39 
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qnence  of  having  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  fnce  of  AhysBinia,  and  is  still  nominally  a  de- 
After  a  few  years  of  dmdgery  as  teacher  in  the  pendency  of  it.  (See  Abtssinia.)  The  form  of 
grammar  school  of  St.  Allans,  he  settled  abont  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  about 
1626  in  London  and  became  a  writer  for  the  30,000  soldiers  can  be  mustered  upon  a  case  of 
stage.  He  had  produced  altogether  33  plays,  emergency.  The  British  govemnient  sent  an 
when  parliament  in  1642  prohibited  the  per-  expedition  to  Shoa  in  1841  nnder  Major  Harris, 
formance  of  stage  plays  throughout  the  king-  who  negotiated  a  treaty  and  establishedfidendly 
dom.  He  fought  ia  the  civil  wars  under  the  relations  between  the  two  powers, 
earlof  Newcastle, andafterwardretumedtohis  SHODDY,  a  rag  wool  obtained  from  old 
old  occupation  of  teaching.  The  great  0re  of  blankets,  stockings,  carpets,  flannels,  &c,  and 
London  drove  him  and  his  wife  from  their  now  Jargely  employed  together  with  the  simi- 
honae  in  Fleet  street  into  the  suburbs,  where,  lar  article  called  mnngo,  obtained  from  old 
overcome  by  fright  and  fatigue,  they  both  died  woollen  garments  and  tailors'  clippings,  Ja 
on  the  same  day  and  were  buried  in  the  same  mising  with  new  wool  for  manufacturing  a  Ta- 
grave.  Shirley's  plays  are  no  longer  acted,  riety  of  cloths,  chiefly  pilot  cloths,  petershams, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Traitor,"  partly  re-  &e.  In  some  of  these  rag  wool  constitutes  nine 
cast  by  Shell  and  produced  at  Covent  Garden  tenths  of  the  whole  material.  In  some  parts  of 
theatre  in  1819,  under  the  title  of  "  Evadne,  or  England  the  business  of  working  up  woollen 
the  Statue."  The  only  collection  of  his  dra-  rags  has  of  late  years  become  very  extensive, 
matio  and  poetical  works  is  that  of  Giiford  and  Altogether  aboutS0,00O,0(M)  lbs.  of  woollen  and 
Dycc  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  18S3).  worsted  rags  are  annually  torn  to  pieces  and 
SHOA,  a  kingdom  of  N.  E.  Africa,  in  Abya-  converted  into  abont  40,000,000  lbs.  of  mungo 
sinia,  between  lat.  8°  80'  and  11°  N.,  and  long,  and  shoddy,  worth  about  £800,000.  The  shod- 
88°  and  40°  30'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000,  dy  is  rated  at  id.  per  lb.  and  the  mungo  at  M. 
of  whom  about  1,000,000,  in  Shoa  proper  and  About  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Efflt,  are  Christiana  of  the  Coptic  church,  and  wool  is  produced  at  the  town  of  Batley  in  the 
the  remainder  Mohammedans  in  the  eastern  and  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  remtunder  is 
pagans  in  the  sonthern  dependencies.  Capital,  the  prodnet  of  neighboring  towns.  The  rags 
Ankober.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  are  not  pass  tlirough  a  number  of  hands  in  the  course 
very  well  defined,  and  are  being  extended  as  of  preparation  for  the  powerful  machines  em.- 
opportunityofifers.  The  Adal  desert  bounds  it  to  ployed  in  tearing  them  to  fibres.  In  tho 
the  E.,  the  river  Hawash  to  the  S.,  the  Abai  to  United  States  shoddy  has  become  a  manufac- 
the  W,,  and  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  ture  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  ar- 
of  the  Mohammedan  Grallas  to  the  N.  Shoa  ticle  is  also  imported  from  England.  Sis  fac- 
coasists  of  a  series  of  plateaux  varying  from  tories  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  engaged  in 
3,000  to  10,000  feet  in  height  above  the  level  its  production,  in.  the  towns  of  Watervliet, 
of  the  sea.  The  E.  part  of  the  kingdom  is  Troy,  Newburg,  and  Marlborough.  Its  pres- 
oalled  Efat,  and  the  descent  toward  the  Adal  enoe  in  fabrics  is  detected  in  wearing  garments 
desert  is  rapid.  The  S,  part  terminates  in  a  bythe  collection  of  rollsof  short  wool  between 
broad  plain;  and  in  the  W.  and  centre  is  the  the  cloth  and  the  lining.  The  sale  of  shoddy 
valley  of  the  Jamma,  about  3,000  feet  abovo  is  already  a  branch  of  business  of  some  impor- 
the  sea,  with  high  mountains  rising  from  its  tance  in  Cedar  street,  New  York. 
Burfece  both  N.  and  8.  Shoa  ia  watered  by  SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  commonly 
numorona  streams ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  made  of  leather.  If  furnished  with  a  top  for  en- 
large crops  of  grain  are  raised.  It  is  said  that  closing  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  article  is 
there  are  24  species  of  wheat  in  the  kingdom,  called  a  boot ;  but  a  general  description  of  the 
The  higher  lands  are  used  chiefly  for  pastur-  various  coverings  for  the  feet  may  properly  be 
age.  'The  valleys  are  very  beautiful  and  well  given  under  the  present  heading.  The  oldest 
wooded,  but  in  summer  they  are  hot  and  un-  form  is  that  of  the  sandal,  a  flat  sole  to  be  worn 
healthy,  and  particularly  subject  to  fever,  underthe  foot,  and  secured  to  it  by  thongs,  one 
They  produce  coffee,  cotton,  drugs,  and  difier-  of  which  passed  over  4  of  the  toes  and  between 
ent  sorts  of  dye  woods.  Iron  ore,  sulphur,  the  great  and  second  toe.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
and  coal  are  abundant,  but  the  inhabitants  tian3madesandalsof]eatheT,and others forthe 
have  not  yet  learned  to  turn,  the  last  named  to  priests  of  palm  leaves  and  papyrus.  Specimens 
account.  Shoa  has  but  little  estemal  trade,  from  their  tombs  are  preserved  in  the  British 
and  its  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on  princi-  museum,  formed  of  strips  of  palm  leaf  nicely  flt- 
pally  through  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  ted  together  and  furnished  with  bands  of  the 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  These  ports  are  from  150  stem  of  the  papyrus.  The  Hebrews  made  use  of 
to  300  m.  distant,  and  the  difficulty  of  trans-  simiiarprotoctions  for  the  feet,  sometimes  fonn- 
porting  goods  across  the  desert  is  very  great  ed  of  Unen  and  of  wood,  while  those  for  sol- 
Gold  dust,  spices,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  and  diers  were  of  brass  or  iron.  Among  the  ancient 
ivory  are  the  chief  exports,  but  some  of  these  Greeks  and  Eomans  the  use  of  shoes  was  not 
articlea  merely  pass  through  the  country  from  general.  Spartan  youths  were  trained  to  go 
the  surrounding  territories.  Cotton  cloth  ia  barefoot  and  the  heroes  of  Homer  are  usu- 
mannfactured,  and  the  natives  work  In  iron,  ally  described  as  without  shoes  when  armed 
brass,  copper,  &c.— Shoa  was  formerly  a  prov-  for  batlie.    Socrates,  Phooion,  and  Cato  fre- 
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qnently  went  barefoot.  The  females,  however,  restoration  of  Charles  II.  the  French  custom 
woto  shoes,  and  tiieir  use  finally  became  uni-  was  introduced  of  ornamenting  the  upper 
Tersal.  Great  diversity  prev^ed  in  their  fash-  edge  with  laoe.  The  present  simple  form  of 
ion,  and  tlie  several  sorts  were  named  from  shoe  was  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  ITth 
the  person  who  introduced  them  or  from,  the  ceutury,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  same 
place  whence  they  oame;  as  the  "shoes  of  the  shoe  buckle  began,  to  he  used.  Duringthe 
Aleibiades,"  "  Persian,"  "  Cretan,"  "  Athenian  sncceeding  century  this  continued  to  be  a  veiy 
shoes,"  &e.  The  LaoedfBmomana  wore  red  conspicuous  ornament,  and  so  many  were  de- 
shoes,  and  the  same  were  put  on  by  the  chief  pendent  upon  its  manufectore  in  England,  that 
magistrates  of  Rome  on  ceremonial  ocoa^ous.  when  it  began  to  be  unfashionable  in  the  com- 
The  calceng  was  like  modern  shoes  in  form,  meneement  of  the  present  oentary,  the  prince 
covering  the  whole  toot,  and  tied  with  latcheta  of  Wales  sought  to  keep  up  the  custom  of  wear- 
er strings.  Those  of  senators  and  patrieianB  ingit  tor  the  sate  of  the  buckle  makers.  Shoes 
were  high  like  buskins,  ornamented  with  an  worn  by  ladies  in  the  last  century  were  some- 
ivory  crescent,  and  called  calcei  Iwrtati.  Some  times  very  elaborate  and  costly,  made  of  bright- 
were  made  with  tops,  and  of  al!  lengths,  even  colored  silk,  ornamented  witii  gold  or  silver 
to  covering  the  whole  leg;  these  were. called  starsandbindingof  differeat  coloredsilksfrom 
ealceamenta  and  eothwrd.  The  tops  were  of-  the  shoe  itself.  Of  all  the  diversities  of  shoes 
ten  of  the  aUns  of  wild  animals,  lacing  up  in  wornbyvariousnations,iionearesostrangeand 
front,  and  ocnataented  at  the  upper  extremity  unnatural  as  the  slippers  of  the  Chinese  ladies 
with  the  paws  and  heads  arranged  in  a  flap  of  raoi,  IFrom  childhood  the  growth  of  their 
that  turned  over.  The  skin  was  dyed  purple  feet  is  checked  by  bandages  at  the  cost  of  ex- 
or  some  other  bright  color,  and  great  care  was  treme  suffering,  and  almost  entire  inabiHtj  ever 
evidently  taien  to  procure  an  exact  fit,  as  ap-  to  walk  without  assistance.  They  are  thus 
pears  in  the  representations  of  the  shoes  upon  enabled  to  wear  shoes  only  3  or  4  inches  long, 
ancient  statnes.  They  were  varionsly  orna-  which  are  most  nnquestionable  evidences  of 
merited  with  imitations  of  jewels,  and  some-  their  high  rank.  The  shoes  are  of  silk  heauti- 
timea  with  cameos.  It  was  common  to  make  fullyembroideredwithdesignaingoldandsilver 
them  open  at  the  toe,  so  that  this  part  of  the  thread  and  colored  silks.  In  European  ooun- 
foot  was  left  exposed. — Wooden  shoes  were  in  tries  wooden  shoes  are  in  very  general  use 
common  use  throughout  Europe  in  the  9th  and  among  the  peasantry;  and  though  clumsy, 
10th  centuries,  and  were  worn  even  by  the  first  they  are  said  to  be  comfortable  to  the  feet, 
princes.  Great  attention  however  was  directed  durable,  and  cheap. — In  the  manufacture  of 
inthemiddleagesto  this  portion  of  the  dress,  as  shoes  the  highest  perfection  has  been  attained 
well  as  to  the  covering  for  the  head  {see  Hat),  in  the  United  States,  due  chiefly  to  the  in- 
and  equal  extravagances  were  adopted  hi  both  genuity  and  enterprise  of  the  mechanics  of 
articles.  The  shoes  were  worn  of  different  Massachusetts.  Early  in  the  last  century  the 
colors,  and  the  stockings  aJso  were  unlike  each  lords  of  trade  reported  to  parliament  that  the 
other,  and  of  different  colors  from  either  of  the  greater  part  of  the  leather  used  in  Massachn- 
shoes.— In  the  reign  of  Williamfiufusafemous  setts  was  manufactured  in  the  province.  In 
beau,Kobert,  snmamed  the  Homed,  introduced  Lynn,  the  making  of  women's  shoes  had  been 
shoes  with  long-pointedtoestwistedlikearain's  a  branch  of  industry  of  some  importance  al- 
hom.  Though  strongly  inveighed  agMnst,  the  most  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  place, 
style  became  fashionable,  and  in  the  reign  of  The  business  was  tfcnducted  by  the  families  of 
Eiohard  II.  the  points  had  increased  to  snch  the  manufacturers,  and  with  no  especial  skill 
extent  that  they  reached  the  knee,  to  which  until  the  settlement  there  in  1750  of  a  Welsh 
they  were  secured  by  ohmns  of  silver  or  gold,  shoemaker  named  John  Adam  Dagyr.  By  his 
The  upper  parts  were  cut  to  imitate  the  win-  superior  workmanship  he  acquired  great  fame 
dows  of  a  church,  and  the  whole  was  made  ex-  in  the  trade,  and  materially  hnproved  the  style 
travagantly  conspicuous.  For  3  centuries  the  of  the  work  in  that  region ;  so  that  in  1764  it 
olergy,  popes,  and  public  officers  sought  in  vain  was  reported  in  the  "London  Chronicle"  that 
by  declamations,  bulls,  and  orders  to  break  up  shoes  for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  esceed- 
the  fashion.  By  act  of  parliament  in  1463  shoe-  ing  in  strength  and  beauty  any  that  were  usu- 
makerswere  prohibited  making  for  the  "nn-  ally  imported  from  London.  Duringthe  revolu- 
privileged  classes"  any  shoes  with  points  more  tionary  war  Massachnsetts  supplied  great  quan- 
than  2  inches  long ;  and  afterward  excommu-  tities  of  shoes  for  the  army ;  but  soon  aftec 
nication  was  denounced  against  any  persons  its  close  the  business  was  seriously  checked  by 
wearing  such.  The  exti'avagant  taste  was  large  importations.  In  Lynn  however  it  re- 
thea  directed  to  the  width  of  the  toe,  till  at  last  vived,  so  that  in  1788  its  exports  of  women's 
Queen  Mary  was  impelled  to  restrict  thb  by  shoes  were  100,000  pairs.  In  1795  there  were 
proclamation  to  6  inches.  In  the  1 6th  century  300  master  workmen  employed  there,  beside 
shoes  were  made  of  elegant  bnff-colored  Span-  600  journeymen  and  apprentices;  and  about 
ish  leather,  with  tops  of  enormous  dimenaiona  300,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  sent  away,  chiefly 
spreading  over  so  widely  as  to  greatly  obstruct  to  southern  markets.  From  the  cities  some 
the  movement  of  the  feet  in  walking.  The  were  exported  to  Europe,  and  also  direct  from 
Puritans  wore  such  boot  tops,  and  after  the  Lynn.    The  business  continued  steadily  to  in- 
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crease,  niitil  it  amounted  in  1855  to  the  pro-  abundant  the  machines  ■were  of  less  impor- 
duction  of  6,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  and  more  tance.  The  wooden  peg,  now  used  for  fasten- 
than  half  as  many  boots,  valued  at  upward  of  ing  probably  I  of  all  the  boots  and  shoes  made, 
$4,000,000,  Other  towns  in  eastern  Massaohu-  and  which  has  largely  contributed  to  cheapen- 
aetta,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  fishing  ing  these  articles,  is  said  to  hare  been  invented 
basinesB,  also  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  about  the  year  1818  by  Joseph  Walker  of  Hop- 
shoes.  Theflsheries  furnished  abundance  of  kinton.Mass.  Ofher  improvements  which  have 
cheap  oil  required  for  preparing  the  leather,  also  contributed  to  the  same  end  are  machines 
also  seal  skins  from  Labrador  and  Kewfound-  of  more  recent  invention,  such  as  those  for 
land,  and  the  lishermen  when  at  home  found  a  making  lasts,  for  crimping  the  leather,  and 
profitable  ocoapation  in  converting  these  prod-  forming  and  setting  the  pegs.  The  application 
ucts  to  their  appropriate  uses.  Marblehead  pro-  of  sewing  machines  for  stitching  has  of  itself 
dQceBOver$l,000,000  worth  of  shoes  annually,  wonderfully  expedited  the  manufacture,  espe- 
Haverhill  is  an  important  seat  of  the  trade,  cially  of  the  better  sorts  of  shoes.  Shoe  facto- 
end  also  Danvers,  Worcester,  Milford,  Abing-  ries  are  now  large  establishments  worked  by 
ton,  Quincy,  Braintree,  and  many  other  towns,  steam  power,  the  buildings  of  several  stories  in 
In  1845  the  total  product  of  the  state  was  val-  height,  upon  each  of  which  distinct  branches 
ned  at  $14,799,140;  in  1860  at  $87,468,855,  of  the  trade  are  conducted.  In  one  room  of 
consisting  of  82,678,167  pdrs  of  shoes,  and  thebasement  is  the  steam  en^ne,  and  in  others 
11,678,885  pairs  of  boots.  The  number  of  per-  the  machines  for  cutting  the  leather,  rolling  it, 
Bonsemployedwas 76,559, ofwhom 43, 907were  shaping  the  soles,  &c.  In  the  story  above,  the 
males,  and  83,653  females,  and  many  mure  were  leather  is  secured  to  the  last  and  the  outer 
supported  in  various  pursuits  dependent  on  the  soles  are  tacked  oa  by  hand  preparatory  to 
trade.  In  Philadelphia  also  the  shoe  manufac-  pegging.  The  pegging  machine  ia  supplied 
tnre  has  attained  considerable  importancp,  the  with  a  thin  strip  of  wood  lOO  feet  in  length 
product  amounting  to  about  $4,000,000  annu-  and  neatly  coiled  up  like  a  watch  spring.  Its 
ally.  The  city  has  long  been  famed  for  the  width  is  the  length  of  a  peg.  From  tie  end 
excellence  of  its  sole  leather  and  morocco,  and  of  the  coil  at  each  revolution  of  the  machine  a 
its  large  supplies  of  these  has  afforded  to  the  peg  is  clipped  off  and  falls  into  a  cell,  ready  to 
foreign  shoemakers,  chiefly  Germans,  who  re-  be  introduced  by  the  next  movement  into  its 
side  there,  excellent  facilities  for  the  prosecu-  place  in  the  shoe.  Thus  the  pegs  are  produced 
tiou  of  the  trade. — In  1809  8  patent  was  grant-  and  set  at  the  rate  of  14  every  second.  This 
ed  to  David  Mead  Randolph  for  a  method  of  operation  being  completed,  the  shoes  go  up  to 
riveting  soles  and  heels  to  the  uppers  instead  the  next  story,  where  the  bottoms  are  smooth- 
of  sewing  them  together,  as  had  been  before  ed  and  finished,  when  they  are  packed  in  the 
eKclnsively  practised.  He  used  a  lost  sheathed  caaes  for  the  market.  The  stitching  of  the 
on  the  bottom  with  an  iron  or  steel  plate.  On  parts  of  the  uppers  together  to  prepare  them 
this  plate  he  laid  the  inner  sole,  and  brought  for  the  last  is  done  by  sewing  machines  run  by 
the  edges  of  the  upper  leather  around,  and  steam  power  and  tended  by  women.  Buch  are 
temporarily  fastened  them.  The  outer  solo  the  operations  in  general  connected  with  the 
was  then  applied  and  secured  by  small  nails  mauufactureof  whatarecalledsaleshocs.  Each 
driven  through  the  3  thicknesses  and  clenched  establishment  b  usually  limited  to  the  produc- 
against  the  plate.  The  first  large  manufactory  Hon  of  only  one  sort,  and  in  Massachnsetta  the 
with  tlie  use  of  machines^or  ospeditiug  the  same  exclusiveneaa  often  extends  to  ail  the  fac- 
operation  was  estabhshed  in  Battersea,  Eng-  tories  of  a  single  town.  Ouatom  work  is  made 
'  '  '  "  ■>  :■  "  J  inventor,  and  it  upon  a  smaller  scale  and  with  much  more  care. 
1  soldiers  of  Chel-  The  best  shoemakers,  to  secure  exact  fit,  keep 
aea  hospital  for  supplying  shoos  to  the  British  separate  lasts  for  each  customer,  which  are 
army.  The  shoes  were  made  with  a  welt  riv-  changed  as  often  as  the  change  in  the  fonn  of 
eted  to  the  edge  of  the  outer  sole  by  small  the  foot  requires  a  new  fit.    The  soles,  instead 

nails,  and  arowof  longer  nails  outside ,ofti  ".    ■      - 

secured  the  whole  to  then 


J  fastened  to  the  uppers  by  p 
sewed  on  with  waxed  threads,  which  gives  to 


The  bottoms  were  stadded  with  short  nails  of  the  shoe  a  neater  appearance  and  secures  longer 
copper  or  iron  to  improve  the  wear,  A  nura-  wear.  The  styles  of  ^oes,  boots,  and  half 
her  of  ingenious  madiines,  worked  mostly  by  boots  or  bootees  are  numerous,  and  some  are 
treadles,  or  otherwise  by  a  winch  turned  by  unsurpassed  in  graceful  appearance  and  excel- 
hand,  were  devised  by  Brunei  for  the  various  lent  workmanship  by  any  made  in  Europe, 
processes,  as  cutting  out  the  leather,  hardening  Until  within  a  few  years  a  decided  prof- 
it by  rolling,  punching  the  holes  for  the  nails,  erence  was  given  to  French  boots  and  shoes; 
forming  the  nails  iVom  shps  of  metal  and  in-  but  the  importations  have  of  late  largely  fallen 
serting  them  in  the  holes,  both  by  one  machine,  off,  and  mnch  work  sold  as  foreign  is  really 
and  for  the  others  connected  with  the  securing  of  domestic  production.  The  neatest  form  of 
of  the  parts  together.  The  machines  do  not  ap-  shoe  or  boot  now  worn  is  that  known  as  the 
pear  to  have  continued  in  use  after  1816,  when  elastic  gaiter,  an  American  improvement  upon 
ontheestablishmontof peacethedemandforar-  the  older  form  of  gaiter,  which  was  made 
my  shoes  fell  off,  and  manaal  labor  being  more  with  side  lacings  or  buttons  up  the  ankle.     It 
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is  provided  with  two  triangular  stripa  of  elastic        SHORE,  Jane,  an  EngliBh  woman,  the  wife  of 

corrugated  webbing,  one  inserted  on  each  side  Matthew  or  William  Shore,  a  goldsmith  in  Lom- 

the  shoe,  reaching  to  the  top.    This  is  easily  bard  street,  London,  who  became  the  mistress 

fltretched  open  sufficiently  far  to  admit  the  of  King  Edward  IV.  about  1470,    She  was  es- 

foot,   when  it  contracts,  mating  a  snug  fit  ceedingIyheautifu]andamiable,andSLrThoniaa 

around  the  ankle.    The  material  of  these  is  calf  More  says  of  her  that  tke  king's  favor  "she 

skin,  either  plain  or  Japanned,  the  latter  being  never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to  many  a 

known  as  patent  leather.    (See  JiPANBisu.)  man's  comfort  and  relief."    After  the  death 

— India  rubber  shoos  were  first  brought  from  of  the  king  she  became  attached  to  Lord  Has- 

South  America,  and  were  produced  by  the  na-  tings ;  and  when  Richard  III.  had  resolved  on 

tivea,  who  collected  the  gum  and  run  it  in  the  destruction  of  tiiat  nobleman,  he  accused 

moulds  of  the  forms  of  boots,  shoes,  bottles,  &c.  Jane  Shore  of  witchcraft  and  of  having  with- 

These  were  of  very  rude  shapes;  but  the  shoes  ered  his  arm  by  sorcery.    The  kii^,  though  he 

were  nevertheless  an  article  of  commerce,  and  sent  her  to  prison  and  confiscated  her  goods, 

were  worn  over  boots  on  account  of  their  wa-  did  not  attempt  to  maintdnhischarge  of  witch- 

ter-proof  quality.    By  the  American  process  craft ;  but  the  bishop  of  London  caused  her  to 

of  vulcanization  (see  OAotrrcHOiro)  new  prop-  do  public  penance  in  the  streets  wrapped  in  a 

erties  were  given  to  the  India  rubber,  and  with  white  sheet  and  with  a  taper  in  her  hand, 

only  a  little  more  than  i  of  the  gain  mixed  After  the  death  of  Hastings,  Thomas  Lynom, 

with  J  of  much  cheaper  materials,  an  article  the  king's  solicitor,  was  so  fascinated  by  her 

was  produced  admirably  calculated  for  light  charms  that  he  desired  to  marry  her,  but  ap- 

over^oes.     The  manuf^ture  of  these  for  men  pears  to  liave  been  prevented  by  the  royal  in- 

and  women  has  been  prosecnted  with  great  terference.     She  lived  till  the  time  of  Henry 

Buooess  and  upon  a  very  Jai'gs  scale  in  several  VIII.,  and  tradition  represents  her  as  dying  of 

planes  in  Oonnocticat  and  S«w  Jersey ;  and  hunger  in  a  dif«h,  a  story  which  appears  to  ba 

fbr  years  past  they  have  been  the  most  fcvorite  totally  without  foundation.    Shakespeare  has 

shoes  of  the  kind  in  the  principal  European  introduced  her  in  his  "  Richard  HI. ;"  Bowe 

cities.    Gutta  percha  also  has  been  largely  ap-  has  made  her  the  subject  of  a  tragedy ;  and  two 

Slied  to  the  same  manufacture,  mixed  with  In-  French  dramatists,  Liadi^res  and  Lemercier, 
ia  rubber  and  with  other  substances. — Snow  have  produced  her  story  on  the  French  stage, 
shoes,  worn  under  the  feet  to  prevent  their  SHORTHiiND.  See  Stbkogbapht. 
sinking  into  the  snow,  are  light  maple  frames  SHOT.  See  Bullbt,  Lbad,  and  Eifib. 
of  elliptical  shape,  rounded  off  m  li-ont  and  ter-  SHOVELLER.  See  Duok,  vol.  vi.  p.  6i5, 
minating  in  a  loi^  point  behind,  3  to  4  feet  in  SIIOWliB  OF  ASHES.  See  Ashes. 
length  and  about  a  foot  wide  across  the  mid-  SHOWER  OF  STONES.  See  Akeolitb. 
die.  The  central  portion  inclnded  within  the  SHREW,  or  Shrew  Mouse,  the  common 
curved  outer  frame  ia  filled  in  with  a  stiff  net-  name  of  the  insectivorous  mammals  of  the 
work  of  strips  of  deer's  hide  or  moose  skin,  family  soricidw,  oliaracterized  by  a  general  rat- 
A  cross  piece  of  wood  in  front  serves  as  a  sap-  like  or  mouse-like  appearance,  elongated  and 
port  for  the  ball  of  the  foot,  wbicli  is  fastened  pointed  mnzzle,  and  soft  fur.  The  distinct  auri- 
to  the  shoe  by  thongs  brought  up  round  it.  cle  of  the  ears,  and  the  normal  size  of  the  ante- 
The  shoes  used  by  women  are  smaller  than  rior  feet,  not  usually  employed  in  digging,  dis- 
those  for  men,  and  of  a  different  shape.  The  tinguish  them  from  the  moles.  Tlie  skull  is 
feet  of  the  person  using  the  shoes  are  en-  Jong  and  narrow,  compreaaed  at  the  orbits, 
cased  in  mocoaaons  of  buckskin,  sufficiently  malar  bone  and  zygomatic  arch  wanting ;  the 
large  to  admit  3  or  4  thicknesses  of  blanket,  ribs  are  12  to  14  pairs,  6  to  8  vertebrio  without 
The  blanket  is  used  not  only  to  keep  the  feet  ribs,  3  to  5  sacraJ,  14  to  38  caudal ;  tibia  and 
warm,  but  also  to  prevent  the  toes  from  being  fibula  united,  clavicles  thin,  and  pubic  ai'ch 
ohafed  by  the  strings  of  buckskin  which  are  closed ;  stomach  simple ;  csecum  in  some  ob- 
passed  over  them.  In  walking  with  them,  the  sent,  in  others  very  large ;  on  the  sides  of  the 
foot  is  necessarily  thrown  outward  with  a  body,  nearest  the  anterior  limbs,  and  in  some 
swinging  motion,  which  it  takes  some  practice  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  are  a  series  of  glands 
to  acquire.  These  shoes,  originally  used  by  which  secrete  a  strong  musky  fluid.  The  teeth 
the  northern  Indians,  are  still  manufactured  vary  from  28  to  33 ;  there  are  3  very  large  in- 
exclusivelyby  them,  but  are  also  worn  by  most  ciaors  in  each  jaw,  nearly  horizontal  in  the 
residents  of  high  northern  territories.  They  lower  and  much  curved  in  the  upper ;  canines 
are  especially  useful  upon  the  light  crust  that  absent;  premolars  fi^  to  |i|,  molars  Jlj  ;  the 
often  covers  the  deep  snows  of  those  regions,  posterior  molars  are  many-pointed,  and  the 
and  which  could  hardly  he  otherwise  trav-  anterior  ones  conical ;  the  precise  homologies 
ersed.  Supported  upon  those,  the  hunter  easily  of  the  cheek  teeth  have  been  the  subject  of 
overtakes  the  deer  and  moose,  whose  pointed  much  controversy.  The  snout  ends  in  a  naked 
feet  out  through  the  snow ;  and  when  well  ac-  muffle  with  the  nostrils  jaerced  on  the  sides ; 
customed  to  tiieir  use,  ho  travels  with  less  fa-  eyes  vei-y  small,  ears  distinct,  and  feet  nearly 
tigue  than  upon  ordmary  roads  from  80  to  40  plantigrade  and  usually  naked  beneath ;  mam- 
miles  a  day.  mai  6  to  10;  feet  5-toed,  each  with  a  claw. 
SHOOTING  STAES.    See  Meteor.  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  worms,  and  mol- 
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luaks,  though  ttey  sometimes  destroy  small  Carolin£nde,  Gray)  is  fonnd  from  South  Caro- 
vertBbrates  and  devour  each  other ;  they  are  lina  to  Missouri ;  it  is  8J  inches  long,  of  which 
voracious,  and  require  much  animal  food ;  they  the  tail  is  J  inch,  dark  leaden  gray  above,  and 
ai'e  nocturnal,  more  or  less  aquatic  iu  habit,  do  lighter  below.  Several  other  species  are  de- 
not  hibernate,  and  the  young  are  bora  blind  scribed  by  Baird,  of  ivhich  2  are  in  Mexico 
and  naked ;  most  of  the  species  live  on  the  sur-  and  Texas. — In  the  old  world,  among  the  spe- 
faoe  of  the  gronnd,  and  a  few  in  burrows,  oies  of  sorex,  subdivided  into  several  by  Wagler, 
They  are  spread  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  eallod  mvsaraignen  by  the  French,  may  be 
sometimeagoingveryfarnorthjftnd  the  smaller  mentioned  the  common  Enropean  shrew  (S. 
species  enduring  severe  cold;  the  sub-family  araneua,  Linn,),  44  to  6  inches  long,  of  which 
loriciim  is  the  only  one  represented  in  North  the  tail  is  1 J ;  the  color  ia  reddish  mouse  above 
America;  other  sub-famihea  are  fonnd  in  south  and  grayish  below;  it  is  found  in  dry  places 
and  central  Africa,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  and  very  generally  over  Europe,  where  it  prowls 
Europe;  none  as  yet  have  been  detected  in  about  among  the  herbage, rooting  up  the  earth 
South  America. — Qf  the  American  genera,  with  its  pointed  snout  in  search  of  insects  and 
neoeoTex  (Baird)  has  rather  short  ears,  partly  worms;  it  is  very  pugnacious,  and  the  battles 
furred  on  both  surfaces;  teeth  33;  tail  longer  often  end  fatally  to  one  or  both  parties;  in  the 
than  body  and  head,  and  hwrs  of  equal  length  autumn  great  numbers  are  found  dead  in  tiieir 
except  a  tuft  at  the  tip;  feet  very  large,  with  favorite  resorts,  without  apparent  injury  or 
a  fringe  of  ciliated  htdrs ;  muzzle  very  slender,  evident  eanso  of  death ;  the  musky  secretion  of 
The  if.  nmiigator  (Cooper),  from  Washington  the  subcutaneous  glands  prevents  their  being 
territory,  is  2  inches  long  and  the  tail  8 ;  it  is  devoured  by  cats  and  dogs,  though  they  are 
sooty  brown  above,  mixed  with -hoary,  and  often  swallowed  by  hawks  and  owls.  The 
grayish  white  below;  the  body  is  stout  and  the  water  shrew  {S.  JbdienSf  Pali.),  another  Euro- 
fur  soft.  In  the  genus  sorex  (Linn.),  which  pean  species,  is  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
contains  a  great  part  of  the  species  of  the  new  water,  in  which  it  swims  and  dives  with  great 
and  oid  worlds,  the  ears  are  large  and  valvnlar,  facility  in  search  of  insects;  it  makes  burrows 
the  tail  about  as  long  as  the  body,  and  the  feet  in  the  banks  of  streams;  the  color  is  dark 
moderate  and  not  fringed ;  it  is  divided  into  2  above  and  whitish  below.  The  Tnsean  shrew 
sections,  one  with  32  and  the  other  with  SO  {S.  Etruecm,  Savi),  from  8.  Europe  and  N. 
teeth,  most  of  the  American  species  belonging  Africa,  is  one  of  the  smallest  known  mammals, 
ic  the  former.  Prof.  Baird  describes  12  species  being  only  3J  inches  long,  of  which  the  tiul  is 
in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports,  va-  1  inch.  The  rat-tailed  shrew  (S.  myoturui, 
ryicg  in  length  from  S  to  4i  inches,  of  which  Pall.),  from  India,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
the  tail  is  about  one  half,  ranging  irom  black-  brown  rat,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  it  dif- 
isb  and  brownish  to  grayish  above  and  lighter  fuses  a  very  powerful  odor  of  musk,  irapreg- 
to  whitish  below.  The  S.  permnatus  (Geoffr.)  nating  every  tiling  it  touches. — An  animal  of 
13  the  least  of  the  American  shrews,  and  among  this  famdy  not  mentioned  in  its  proper  order 
the  smallest  of  the  qnadmpeds  of  this  country,  is  the  desman  {mycgaUa  Miiscimitiea,  Desm.) ; 
being  not  quite  3  inches  long ;  it  belongs  in  the  it  is  7  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches  more ; 
6.  Atlantic  states.  Most  of  the  species  belong  it  is  found  in  the  Volga  and  adjacent  streams 
on  the  Paeifio  coast  or  in  the  N.  W.  territories,  and  lakes  of  8.  E.  Russia,  and  makes  burrows 
TheS.yafjw^™  (Eicii.),  of  the  region  of  Hud-  in  the  banks,  beginning  under  water  and 
son's  bay,  is  5  inohes  long,  of  which  the  tail  ia  ascending  to  the  level  of  the  highest  floods ; 
2J ;  it  is  hoary  black  above  and  ashy  gray  be-  the  color  is  brown  above  and  white  below,  the 
low.— In  the  genns  bloHna,  (Gray)  the  body  is  muzzle  long,  ending  in  a  very  flexible  prohos- 
stout;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  head,  with  cis,  the  tail  scaly  and  flattened  on  the  sides, 
short  bristly  haira  and  sroall  brush  at  tip ;  the  and  the  feet  webbed;  the  food  consists  of 
hands  large  in  proportion  to  the  feet,  and  the  leeches,  frogs,  small  fish,  and  larvte,  and  in  turn 
soles  usually  hairy  at  the  heels;  skull  short  it  is  devoured  by  pikes  and  other  voracious 
and  broad ;  ears  very  short,  with  the  estemal  fishes ;  it  is  never  seen  on  dry  land.  Another 
surface  densely  furred.  This  genus,  peculiar  to  species  occurs  in  the  Pyr^nfies.  Several  other 
America,  is  also  divided  into  sections,  one  with  genera  of  the  family  are  described. — Theshrews 
82,  the  other  with  30  teeth.  The  mole  shrew  appear  during  the  mioeene  age  in  small  num- 
(B.  talpoides,  Gray),  the  largest  of  the  Amer-  hers,  and  continue  through  the  diluvial  epoch 
icau.  shrews,  is  stont-bodied,  4i  inches  long,  to  the  present  time,  without  material  change, 
with  a  tail  of  1  inch ;  it  is  dark  ashy  gray  SHREW  MOLE.  See  Mole. 
above,  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  paler  below,  SHREW8BUET,  the  county  town  and  apar- 
with  whitish  feet ;  it  is  found  from  Nova  Sco-  liamentary  borough  of  Shrop^ire,  England,  on 
tia  to  Lake  Superior,  south  to  Georgia  and  theriver8evem,163m.  N.N.  W.fromLondon; 
west  to  Ohio;  it  burrows  deeper  than  the  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1861,  S2,0S6.  The  ro- 
mole,  which  it  resembles  in  habite.  The  short-  mains  of  the  ancient  castle  are  stOl  standing ; 
tailed  shrew  (S.  breHca'uda,  Gray)  ia  rather  and  there  are  many  churches,  one  of  which 
smaller  than  the  last,  dark  plumbeous  above  was  formerly  a  Benedictine  abbey.  A  portion 
and  but  little  lighter  below;  it  occurs  from  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  still  remtuns. 
Illinois  to  Nebraska.    The  Carolina  shi'ew  {B.  The  Severn  is  crossed  by  two  bridges;  there  is  a 
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canal,  and  a  railroad  connects  Shrewsbnrj'  witli  In  the  polar  seas  are  the  C.  borem  (Fahr.),  4 

London.    The  principal  maaufftctures  consist  or  5  inches  long,  with  spiny  carapace   and 

of  thread,  linen  yam,  and  canvas;  ajid  there  tail,   abdomen   and    sternum   with    a  median 

are  extensive  iron  works  at  Coleham,  one  of  the  crest,  and  the  4th  and  5th  pairs  of  legs  very 

suburbs.     The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Severn  is  lai^e ;  and  the  C.  septemaarinatua  (Sab.),  about 

valuable.     There  is  a  considerable  trade  car-  8  inches  long,    Thongh  the  American  shrimp 

ried  on  in  Welsh  flannels.     Shrewsbury  is  a  received  from  Say  a  different  name  from  that 

very  ancient  place,  and  was  considered  of  ini-  of  Europe,  there  seem  to  bo  no  well  marked 

portanoe  in  the  time  of  the  Eomana.    It  re-  speoifio  differences, — The  long-beaked,  almost 

turns  two  members  to  parliament.  transparent  crustacean,  commonly  called  shrimp 

SHBIKE.     See  Bdicheb  Bibd,  in  New  England,  and  used  Bometimes  for  bait, 

SHRIMP,  a  common  decapod  or  10-footed  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stimpson  aa  palte- 

and  long-tailed  crustacean,  of  the  genns  cj'an-  moTiopsia  vulga/ris;  it  forms  a  very  pleasing 

ffon  (Fabr.) ;  with  the  prawn  (palismon)  it  la  and  active  addition  to  the  aquarium,  and  is 

called  creuette  by  the  French.    The  integument  everywhere  abundant. 

is  oorneons,  the  carapace  considerably  flatten-  SHEOPSHIEE,  or  Saiop,  a  W.  county  of 
ed,  the  abdomen  very  large,  and  the  tail  pow-  England,  bounded  N,  by  Cheshire,  E.  by  Staf- 
erful ;  the  rostrum  very  short ;  eyes  large  and  fordshire,  S.  by  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
free  ;  antennte  inserted  about  on  the  same  shire,  and  W,  by  the  Welsh  counties  of  Ead- 
transverse  line,  the  internal  pair  the  shortest  nor,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh;  area,  1,291 
and  ending  in  two  many-jointed  filaments,  the  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  340,878.  The  surfece 
outer  larger  and  longer;  mandibles  slender  is  greatly  diversified.  Toward  the  frontiers 
and  without  palpi;  Jaw  feet  moderate,  with  of  "Wales  it  becomes  wild  and  mountMnous, 
a  terminal  flattened  joint  and  a  short  palpus  while  the  other  parts  of  the  county  are  com- 
on  the  inside;  sternum  very  wide  behind;  1st  paratively  level.     The  Severn  flows  S.  E.  bo- 

Eair  of  feet  strong,  ending  in  a  flattened  hand  twoen  tho  elevated  and  the  level  portions,  and 
aving  a  movable  hook  opposed  to  an  immov-  has  a  course  within  the  county  of  nearly  70  m., 
able  tooth ;  2d  and  3d  pairs  of  legs  very  slon-  all  navigable.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Tern 
der,  and  tho  4th  and  6th  much  stronger ;  and  the  Teme.  There  are  several  small  lakes, 
branohite  7  on  each  side,  consisting  of  horizon-  Ellesmere,  the  largest,  being  only  116  acres  in 
tal  lamellsi ;  false  swimming  feet  on  under  extent.  There  is  coramnnication  by  canab  with 
side  of  abdomen  large,  and  caudal  plates  wide,  all  the  important  rivers  of  England.  Tlie  soil 
The  common  shrimp  (C.  'oulgarw,  Fabr.)  is  1^  varies  much  in  quality,  and  there  are  consider- 
to  2i  inches  long,  of  a  greenish  gray  color  able  tracts  of  moorland,  but  much  of  it  ia 
spotted  with  brown;  the  carapace  is  smooth,  easily  worked  and  yields  good  crops.  Large 
except  a  spine  behind  the  rostrum,  one  on  the  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  dtury  prod- 
sternum,  and  7  on  each  side  of  the  thorax ;  nee  is  much  attended  to.  Lead  mines  are 
abdomen  without  ridges  or  spines,  and  middle  worked  to  a  considerable  eitent.  Iron,  coal, 
caudal  plate  pointed  and  not  grooved  below,  and  limestone  are  found  together  in  several 
It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe;  in  Eng-  places,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  first  is 
land  and  France  it  is  much  used  as  food,  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  manufao- 
though  considered  inferior  to  the  prawn.  The  tures  of  machinery,  glass,  stone-china  ware, 
shrimpers,  as  they  are  called,  catch  these  ani-  earthenware,  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 
mala  in  large  nets  with  a  aemioiroular  mouth,  goods,  Shropshire  retnms  1 1  members  to  par- 
whioh  they  push  before  them  along  the  bottom  liameaf,  viz. :  4  for  the  county,  2  each  for  the 
of  the  sea  during  ebb  tide;  they  wade  nearly  boroughs  of  Shrewsbury  (the  capital),  Bridge- 
np  to  their  middle,  raising  tho  nets  from  time  north,  and  Wenlock,  and  1  for  Ludlow, 
to  time,  and  removing  the  shrimps  into  a  bag  SHEOVE  TUESDAY,  or  SniiOTU  Tioa 
hung  aroimd  the  neck;  this  fishery  g^vea  em-  (Ang.  Sax.  serifan,  to  confess),  the  day  be- 
ployment  to  many  hundred  people  in  Great  fore  the  first  day  of  Lent.  It  was  so  called 
Britain.  They  are  nsed  occasionally  aa  food  because  on  that  day  the  people  were  accns- 
in  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  as  bait  for  tomed  to  confess  their  mus,  and  thus  prepare 
smelts  and  other  fishes.  They  are  marine,  and  for  Lent.  It  was  the  custom  after  having  made 
never  quit  the  water;  they  move  usually  for-  the  confession  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
ward  by  jumps,  hut  when  in  danger  run  back-  day  in  amusement,  all  kinds  of  which  were 
ward;  they  can  swim  rapidiy  on.  the  side,  or  tolerated  provided  flesh  was  abstained  from, 
with  back  or  abdomen  upward ;  they  spawn  From  the  common  practice  of  eating  pancakes 
throughout  most  of  the  year,  carrying  the  eggs  on  that  day,  which  is  yet  prraerved,  has  arisen 
attached  to  the  swimming  appendages,  and  the  vulgar  usage  of  calling  the  day  Pancake 
cast  their  skins  from  March  to  Juno.  They  Tuesday.  By  the  Giermans  it  is  called  Fast- 
feed  on  such  small  animals  as  they  can  seize  with  Waoht  {fast  eve),  and  by  the  French  Mardi  grat 
their  claws,  and  on  what  may  be  killed  by  the  (fat  Tuesday). 

waves  or  other  causra,  and  are  themselves  de-  SHUBEICK,  John  Templar,  an  ofiicer  of 

voured  by  fishes,   aquatic   birds,   echini,   and  the  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  Sept. 

star  fishes.     They  do  not  tui-n  red  by  boiling,  1778,  lost  at  sea  in  the  Epervier  sloop  of  war 

Other  species  are  fonnd  in  tho  Mediterranean,  in  1816.    He  entered  the  service  as  a  midship- 
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man  in  1809,  and  was  attached  to  the  Chesa-  SIAE,  a  native  stat«  of  the  island  of  Snma- 

peake  in  her  affair  with  the  Leopard  in  1807.  tra,  lying  on  the  E.  coast  between  the  moun- 

In  May,  ]  812,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  tains  of  the  interior  and  the  straits  of  M^acca, 

served  with  distioguished  gallantryin  the  Con-  and  the  rivers  Eakon  and  Kamper,  or  between 

stitation  in  her  action  with  the  Guerriere  in  the  equator  and  about  lat.  8°  N.,  extending 

June,  1812,  and  in  the  Hornet  in  hers  with  the  nearly  160  m.  each  way;  area,  25,000  sq.  m. 

Peacock  in  Feb.  1813.     For  his   services  in  The  coast,  which  is  much  infested  by  pirates, 

both  these  engagements  he  received  medals  is  low,  and  fronted  by  several  islands,  the  chief 

from  congress.    He  was  second  lieutenant  of  of  which  are  Bankalis,  Padang,  Fantjir,  Rantau, 

the  President  when  she  was  captured  by  a  and  Eouput.     Siak  is  traversed  8.  W.  and  M". 

British  squadron  in  Jan.  18X5,  and  was  highly  E.  by  the  river  Siak,  which  in  the  lower  part 

spoken  of  by  Commodore  Decatur  for  his  gal-  of  its  conrse  often  overflows  its  banks.    Timber 

lant  conduct  in  the  severe  engagement  which  of  good  quality,  ivory,  &o.,  are  brought  from 

took  place  on  that  occasion.    In  the  war  with  the  interior,  and  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  and  many 

Alters  in  1816  he  was  first  lieutenant  of  the  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced, 

Guerriere,  the  flag  ship  of  Commodore  Deoa-  Cattle  and  game  are  abundant. — The  capital, 

tnr,  and  was  present  in  all  the  operations  of  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  upon  both  sides 

that  year  against  the  Barhary  powers.    Upon  of  the  river  Siak,  about  40  m.  from  its  mouth, 

the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Algiers,  he  was  SIAM,  the  chief  kingdom  of  the  group  styled 

despatched  to  the  United  States  in  command  Eurther  India,  or  Indo-China.      Biyam,  from 

of  the  Epervier  with  the  treaty.     The  vessel  the  dark  color  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the 

was  never  heard  from  after  she  left  the  Medi-  soil,   is    the    ancient,   and    Mnang   T'ai,   the 

terranean,  having  doubtless  foundered  in  agale.  kingdom  of  the  free,  the  modern  native  appel- 

8HTIMLA,  a  fortified  city  of  European  Tur-  lation  for  the  country ;   T'ai,  the  free,  for  the 

key,  in  the  pashalio  of  Silistria,  Bulgaria,  57  m.  people.    "With  its  Laos,  Cambodian,  and  Malay 

6.S.  W.  from  the  cityofSiliatria,48m.'W. from  peninsnlar  dependencies,  it  lies  between  lat. 

Varna,  63  m.  -8.  E.  from  Eustohuk,  and  225  4°  and  2S°  N.,  and  between  long.  98°  and  lOG" 

m.  N.  v.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  about  E. ;  greatest  length  1,360  m.,  breadth  450  m.; 

50,000.    The  city  lies  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  area  variously  estunated  from  190,000  to  290,- 

Balkan,  about  midway  between  its  crest  and  000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000,000  to  8,000,000.    The 

the  lower  Danube ;  it  is  situated  in  a  gorge,  capital  is   Bangkok.      Two  8.  E.  mountiun 

enclosed  on  8  sides  by  mountains,  and  encircled  ranges  from  the  Himalaya  form  general  natural 

by  a  strong  wall  and  double  moat ;  it  has  also  divisions  from  China  on  the  N.,  Cochin-China 

a  citadel  of  great  strength,  and  well  fortified  and  Cambodia  on  the  E.,  and  Bunnah  and 

redoubts  on  the  adjacent  heights.     Shnmla  and  the  British  possessions  on  the   W.     A  third 

Varna  are  regarded  as  the  keys  of  the  Turkish  range,  less  conticuousand  direct,  passes  through 

capital  on  tlie  land  side,  and  the  fortifications  the   central   regions;    in   this   is   situated  the 

have  therefore  been  made  as  nearly  impregna-  P'ra  Bat,  or  mountain  of  "the  sacred  foot" 

ble  as  possible.    The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  print  of  Buddh,  a  Mecca  for  Buddhists.    The 

portion  of  the  town  are  principally  Turks;  of  gulf  of  Siam  has  a   long   coast  hne   on  the 

the  lower,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.    Si!k,  8.  E.  and  W. ;  it  has  numerous  islands,  much 

wine,  and  grain  are  the  principal  productions,  precipitous  shore,  and  several  ports,  of  which 

There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  Turkish  Bangkok  is  the  chief.    It  ia  never  visited  by 

morocco,  and  in  soap  and  candies. — The  town  typhoons    or   heavy  gales. — The    country  is 

was    burned   in  8X1    by  the  emperor  Nice-  watered  by  several  rivers,  heai-ing  the  generic 

phorus,  and  in  1087  it  was  besieged  by  the  em-  name  Menam,  "mother  of  waters,"  and  taking 

peror  Alexis.    It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  specific  name  or  names  from  cities  or  prov- 

1887,  and  embellished  and  fortified  in  1G89  and  incea.     The  Menam   Kong,  Mekong,  or  river 

the  60  yeai's  that  followed,  mainly  by  the  grand  of  Cambodia,  is  1,600  m.  long ;  its  entrance  ia 

vizier  Hassan,  whose  tomb  is  the  most  remark-  held  by  the  Coohin-Chineee,  or  perhaps  now 

able  monument  of  the  city.    In  all  the  wars  by  the  French.    The  Meklong  gives  an  avenue 

between  Turkey  and  Eussia,  it  has  formed  the  into  Burmah,  and  a  town  of  the  same  name 

point  of  concentration  of  the  Turkish  army,  near  its  mouth  was   the  birthplace  of  the 

Three  times  the  Eussians  have  attempted  to  Siamese  twins.    The  Menam  Chow  P'ya.  Me- 

take  it,  but  each  time  onsuccessftilly,  in  1774,  nam  Bangkok,  or  simply  and  par  excellence  the 

in  1810,  and  in  1828.  Menam,  is  a  noble  river,  which,  rising  like  the 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  in  weaving  Cambodia  in  8.  W.  China,  and  swelled  by  sev- 

for  carrying  back  and  forth  the  thread  of  the  eral   lai^  tributaries,  now   one,  now  several 

woof  and  distributing  it  between  the  layers  of  rivers,  at  length  pours  its  great  flood,  6  or  8 

the  warp.    It  carries  in  its  inner  portion,  call-  fathoms  deep,  2  m.  broad,  and  900  m.  from  its 

ed  its  eye  or  chamber,  a  supply  of  the  thread  source,  into  the  gulf.     A  bar  off  the  mouth 

destinedforthewoof;  andaspartofthe threads  alone  prevents  vessels  drawing  over  15  feet 

of  the  warp  are  moved  up  and  the  other  por-  from  ascending  to  or  beyond  Bangkok,  80  m. 

tion    down,  the  shuttle   is  thrown  between  above.    These  rivers,  with  the  very  numerous 

them  by  hand,  first  to  oae  side  and  then  to  intersecting  canals,  for  rowing,  not  tracking, 

the  other.  are  the  great  highways  of  traffic.    The  plains, 
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irrigated  and  enriched  by  their  animal  over-  of  burden;  dogs  and  cats  unowned  and  inrni- 
fiow,  are  extensive  and  fertile  ;  the  valley  of  merable,  with  vultures  and  crows,  the  SBaven- 
the  Menam  equals  in  richness  that  of  the  Nile,  gers ;  the  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  many  of 
and  in  esteat  half  of  the  State  of  New  York. —  great  size,  many  of  sweetest  song,  and  one, 
The  seasons  are  two,  the  wet  or  hot,  and  the  "  the  edible  swallow,"  whose  neat  is  the  de- 
dry  or  coo!.  The  former,  opening  near  the  light  of  Chinese  and  Parisian  gourmands ;  the 
middle  of  Match,  not  a  succession  of  wholly  turtles  and  crocodiles,  of  which  latter  320, 
rainy  days,  resembles  a  New  York  April  and  from  8  to  25  feet  long,  have  been  counted  in  2 
August  combined.  The  annual  rain  felt  is  days'  travel  by  boat;  the  flying,  tree,  gecko, 
about  90  inches.  April,  the  hottest  month,  and  other  lizards;  the  python,  viper,  and 
has  a  maiiraum  of  97°  F.,  and  a  mean  of  Si",  cobra  de  oapello ;  the  anabas,  fish  which  climb 
In  October  the  8.  TV.  monsoon  ^vea  place  to  treesand  wander  a  mile  or  twofrom  the  water; 
the  N.  E.,  which  ushers  in  the  di-y  and  cool  the  moUusks,  of  which  some  25  new  shells 
season ;  this  is  very  fine,  with  only  ft  few  light  (one  species  named  unio  M'ousei  from  the  dis- 
showers  throughout.  January  is  the  coolest  coverer)  are  described  by  Dr.  Lea  and  Mr. 
month ;  but  the  mercury  rarely  fails  below  65°,  Haines  in  the  scientific  journals  of  New  York 
only  thrice  in  the  11  years  registered  at  Bang-  and  Philadelphia ;  the  singing  fish  or  mollusk, 
kok  to  60°,  and  once  to  54°.  The  mean  annual  described  in  Tennant's  "Ceylon;"  and  the 
temperature  is  83i°,  and  the  mean  range  13°.  mantis  and  fii-efly,  beautiful  among  the  many 
Vegetation,  in  a  climate  so  hot  and  humid,  is  beautiful  insects.— -Gold,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and 
insurious,  fruitfiil,  and  beautiful  beyond  de-  lead  all  abound,  and  in  great  purity ;  but  by 
scriptiou.  Little  more  than  ^  of  the  lands  reason  of  therudenessof  working,  the  jealousy 
are  under  cultivation,  but  these  render  a  rich  toward  foreigners,  and  the  fevers  and  hard- 
return  for  the  rnJe  and  careless  labors  of  the  ships  of  the  jungle,  their  vast  wealth  is  corn- 
people.  Rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cotton,  and  paratively  undeveloped.  Antimony,  zinc,  snl- 
hemp  are  the  staple  products.  In  the  abun-  phur,  and  araonic  also  exist,  and  silver  in  com- 
danoe,  variety,  and  escellence  of  fruits,  vege-  bination.  Salt  is  largely  manufactured  by  solar 
tables,  and  spices,  Siam  is  unsnipassed.  Kany  evaporation,  and  saltpetre  less.  Mining,  pra- 
fruita,  as  the  durian,  mangoatcen,  and  custard  viously  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  gov- 
apple,  are  cultivated  in  large  "gardens"  or  emment,  and  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese, 
orchards,  trenched,  and  watered  by  the  daily  is  under  late  treaties  esciting  much  interest 
tide;  others,  leaf,  bud,  flower,  and  fruit  to-  among  Europeans.  Eubies,  spinel,  corundum, 
gether,  beautify  the  stately  trees  of  the  forest,  sapphire,  amethyst,  garnet,  topaa,  and  other 
In  the  forests  are  found  gntta  percha,  lac,  precious  stones  are  found. — The  Siamese  and 
dammar,  gamboge  (from  Cambodia),  catechu,  Siamo-Ohinese  number  2,500,000  or  3,000,- 
gum  benjamin,  and  the  odoriferous  agilla  or  000  ;  the  Chinese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Cambo- 
eagie  wood ;  innumerable  medicinal  plants,  dians,  Laos,  Karens,  Burmese,  Peguans,  and 
herbs,  and  roots ;  sapan,  fustic,  rose  woods,  Malays  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
indigo,  and  other  dyes ;  the  lofty  silk-cotton  lation.  The  Siamese  are  of  Mongolian  origin 
tree,  with  its  soft  silky  floss  (too  brittle  for  the  and  Laos  or  Shyan  descent.  They  are  olive- 
loom)  for  mattresses;  the  bamboo  (of  more  colored  and  of  medium  height.  The  head  is 
than  fourscoi-o  enumerated  uses),  the  rattan,  large,  face  broad,  forehead  low,  cheek  bones 
and  the  atap  (humblest  of  the  many  palms),  prominent,  jaw  bones  in  retreat  very  diver- 
together  forming  the  material  of  J-  of  the  gent;  mouth  capacious,  lips  thick,  nose  heavy, 
houses ;  the  noble  teak,  stronger,  more  buoy-  and  eyes  black  and  without  the  Chinese  turn 
ant  and  durable  than  oak,  with  otier  ship  and  of  the  lid.  The  teeth  are  stdned  black,  and 
house  timbers;  iron,  red,  and  white  woods,  sometimes  seiTated.  The  hair  is  all  plucked 
and  ebony ;  the  banian  and  the  sacred  fig  tree,  from  the  face  in  youth,  and  the  most  of  the 
The  animal  kingdom  is  no  leas  varied  and  in-  head  is  shaved  bi-monthly.  A  black  bristling 
teresting.  Most  celebrated  is  the  white  ele-  tuft  4  or  5  inches  broad  and  2  inches  high  b 
phant,  a  dark-cream  albino,  prized  and  honored  left  on  the  top;  that  of  the  females,  whose 
as  very  rare,  as  belonging  to  the  regalia,  as  the  hair  is  only  closely  cut,  is  often  encircled 
tabernacle  of  some  soul  far  advanced  to  wai'd  Mr-  by  a  thread  of  bare  skin  whence  2  or  8  hairs' 
vana  or  Nippan,  and  as  the  form  associated  with  breadths  have  been  uprooted.  The  dress  con- 
the  appearing  of  Buddhas.  Inhiahouaeawhite  sista  of  a  cotton  waist  cloth  (to  which  females 
monkey  is  kept  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  The  na-  add  a  silk  shoulder  scarf),  a  jacket  for  the  cold, 
tional  standard  is  a  white  elephant  on  a  orim-  and  a  straw  hat  for  the  sun.  Children,  to  7  or 
son  ground.  White  animals  are  the  favorite  8  years,  are  clad  only  in  jewels,  fig  leaves, 
abodes  of  transmigrating  souls.  Among  other  flowers,  and  turmeric.  Priests,  with  head  en- 
animals  are  the  tiger,  whose  bone*<  and  fetid  tirely  shaven  and  uncovered,  wear  several  yel- 
oarcass  are  exported  for  the  Chinese  materia  low  robes  of  cotton  and  silk.  Kings  and  nobles 
medica;  the  pangolin,  which  rolls  its  head  on  state  occasions  wear  silk  and  gold  brocades 
under  and  sharp-scaled  tail  around  its  scaly  and  high  conical  hats.  The  Siamese  are  indo- 
body  when  attacked;  the  rhinoceros  ivhoie  lent  and  careless,  improvident,  greedy,  and  un- 
super-leathery  skin  is  sometimes  eaten  the  thankful,  untruthful  and  dishonest,  impure  and 
bulMo  and  ox,  with  the  elephant,  the  beasts  mtomporate,  servile  and  cruel,  inquisitive,  igno- 
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rant,  and  vain,  and  superstitious  and  cowardly. 
At  the  same  time  tliey  are  peaceable,  respectful 
and  polite  to  foreigners,  snperiors,  and  the  aged, 
modest  aiid  decorous  in  public,  affectionate  to 
tindred,  Mnd  to  the  poor  and  imbecile,  and 
ambitioua  of  learoing  and  improvement.  The 
dwellings  are  of  one  story,  partly  to  prevent  the 
indignity  of  another's  walking  over  the  head. 
They  consist  of  huts,  built  on  piles,  of  bamboo, 
roofed  and  aided  with  atap  leaf;  boats,  serving 
also  as  peddling  stalls  or  Tehicles  ;  floating 
houses,  of  panelled  teak,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  tide  on  bamboo  rafts ;  and  palaces,  of  white 
stuccoed  brick,  adorned  with  gilding,  carving, 
painting,  foreign  ftirniture,  pictures,  goldj  sil- 
ver, china,  and  glass.  These  palaces  are  not 
of  Chinese,  but  ratlier  of  Indian  architecture, 
and  they  often  occupy  several  acres,  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  wives,  the  quarters  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  the  grounds,  which  are  paved, 
shaded,  adorned  with  flowers,  and  enclosed  by 
high  wails.  Marriage  tal^ea  place  as  eaily  as 
18  for  males  and  14  for  females,  without  the 
aid  of  magistrates  or  priests,  though  the  latter 
maybe  present  to  make  prayers,  and  especially 
to  feast  and  to  receive  presents.  The  numlier 
of  wives,  ordinarily  one,  in  the  palacei  reaches 
scores  and  hundreds ;  but  the  first  is  the  wife 
proper,  to  whom  the  rest  are  subjeU  The 
■wife  rarely  goes  out  with  the  husband,  and  al- 
■waya  in  the  rear.  Among  the  &lite  she  does 
not  eat  with  him,  bnt  serves,  crouched  on 
}cnees  and  elbows.  The  poor  work  the  fields, 
row,  market,  and  keep  the  shops.  Only  a  few 
of  the  highest  enjoy  any  education.  Bat  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  woman  is  affectionate, 
and  her  condition  superior  to  that  of  women 
in  the  East  generally.  Social  distinctions  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  in  the  law  represented 
numerically,  from  100,0CM)  for  the  second  king 
down  to  6  for  the  lowest  slave.  Before  "the 
lord  of  life"  on  the  throne,  far  above  numeri- 
cal representation,  all  crawl  and  crouch,  or, 
with  head  bowed  to  the  ground,  lie  "dust 
at  the  sacred  feet."  Prince  is  approached  by 
noble,   noble   by   lord,   lord   by  master,   &o., 


folded  and  raised  to  the  forehead  or  above 
the  head,  giving  and  receiving  homage.  An 
annual  service  of  3  months  is  paid  to  the 
king  by  all,  save  the  Chinese  triennially  tased. 
One  third  of  the  common  people,  it  is  large- 
ly estimated,  are  slaves,  by  birth,  by  debt 
(gambling  or  other),  by  redemption  from  the 
penalty  of  crime,  by  capture,  &o.  Men  sell 
their  children,  their  wives,  or  themselves; 
convicts  in  scores  clank  their  chains  about  the 
streets ;  villages  of  thousands  are  made  up  of 
neighboring  peoples  seized  in  war.  Yet  Siamese 
lif&  social  and  domestic,  bond  and  iree,  high 
and  low,  is  in  the  main  comfortable,  and  is 
moreover  gladdened  by  many  sports,  amuse- 
ments, and  holidays.  On  all  great  occasions, 
eivil,  religions,  and  funeral,  the  coffers  of 
kings  and  nobles  are  opened  widely  for  merry- 
making for  the  people,  and  merit-making  for 
themselves.  The  only  honorable  disposiJ  of 
the  dead  is  by  burning.  The  badges  of  mourn- 
ing are  white  robes  and  an  entire  shaving  of 
the  head  — In  commerce  Ban£,kok  once  ranked 
second  onlv  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  but  all- 
grasping  monopolies,  exoibitant  duties,  and 
numberless  rcHtrictions  bad  wdl  nigh  stifled 
production  and  banished  trade.  In  1865-'6 
new  treaties  weie  negotiated  foi  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  Hon.  Townsend  Harris,  and  Count 
de  Montigny.  The  purchase  of  land  is  now  al- 
lowed ;  the  monopolies  and  tonnage  duties  are 
abolished;  imports  pay  8  per  cent,  in  money 
or  kind,  and  exports  one  duty  only,  according 
to  tariff.  The  immediate  and  happy  results  of 
this  enlarged  and  wise  policy  are  seen  in  the 
&ct  that  British  (including  Mussulman)  arrivals, 
which  had  not  averaged  J2  per  annum,  in  1858 
reached  81 ;  and  American  arrivals,  of  which 
there  had  been  but  one  in  I'T  years,  reached  54. 
The  total  arrivals  of  1860  were  286,  departures 
270.  The  following  table,  approximate  only, 
as  the  native  registries  are  very  imperfect,  will 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  principal  ex- 
ports, in  pionls  of  183^  lbs.,  for  185T  in  foreign 
vessels  only,  and  for  the  other  years  in  both 
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The  imports  of  1869,  consisting  of  shirtings, 
prints,  and  other  piece  goods,  machinery,  opi- 
um, Mosican  dollars,  &c.,  were  about  ^3,000,- 
000,  of  which  $88,000  were  from  San  Francis- 
co and  New  York.  SmaU  bars  of  silver  cut 
into  jiieces,  stamped,  and  bent  into  an  irregular 
oval,  in  value  7i,  IB,  and  60  cents,  with  cowries, 
form  the  currency.  Dollars  are  also  now  cur- 
rent, though  usually  exchanged  for  silver  tioals, 
at  moderate  rates,  at  the  treasury.  ITie  rate 
of  interest  is  about  30  per  cent.  The  inland 
trade  is  conducted  chiefly  by  boats.  The  mer- 
chant service  consists  of  many  junks  and  of  75 


square-rigged  vessels  of  as  high  as  1,400  tons. 
The  first  keel  of  the  latter  class  was  laid  in 
1835.  The  steam  service,  commenced  in  1865, 
numbers  25  vessels,  some  of  which  are  200  feet 
in  length.  Foreign  steamers  ply  bi-monthly, 
with  mails,  between  Bangkok  and  Singapore. 
Both  win  soon  be  stations  of  the  great  English 
telegraph  to  Calcutta,  Alexandria,  &e.  A  ship 
eanw  across  the  peninsula  near  lat.  11°  N.,  sav- 
ing the  groat  detour  from  Calcutta  to  Canton 
via  Singapore,  has  been  in  contemplation.  The 
United  States  and  European  treaty  powers  are 
represented   by  resident  consuls  at   Bangkok. 
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—The  Siamese  langoago  is  written  under  the    and  \q&,j pmehidi  spires,  all  painted  and  gi 


right,  and  the  printed  charac- 
ter Is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  mooosyllabic  ex- 
cept as  affected  by  the  Pali  and  other  languages, 
and  withent  inflections  for  any  part  of  speech. 
Tlie  orthoepy  is  difficult,  and  the  orthography, 


and  glazed,  vocal  with  air-rung  bells,  and  per- 
fectly resplendent  in  the  sunlight.  One  is  es- 
timated to  have  cost,  with  all  its  paraphernalia, 
over  $800,000.  It  contains  800  imrfges  of  Bud- 
dha, the  principal  of  which,  the  great  reclining 


which  is  very  laborious,  is  confined  mostly  god,waafoiindby  actual  measurement  and  eati- 
to  priests  and  scribes.  The  language  of  court  mate  to  be  158  feet  longand  45  high  from  thetop 
and  of  books  is  filled  with  entirely  different  of  the  bead,  with  feet  each  16^  feet  long  and  6 
terms;  many  for  objects,  acts,  and  ideas  are  broad.  The  whole,  save  the  feet,  beautifully 
from  the  Pali,  The  plebeian  word  for  foot  or  and  curiously  inlaid  with  pearl,  is  heavily  over- 
hand would  be  insulting  applied  to  royalty,  iaid  with  pure  gold.  The  ascetic,  celibate,  and 
The  sacred  literature,  in  the  Pali,  as  also  much  mendicant  priesthood  once  numbered  100,000 
scientific,  is  written  with  styles  on  slips  of  in  all,  and,  with  novitiates,  30,000  in  the  capita! 
palm  leaf.  The  400  principal  works,  of  4,000  alone;  butnow,beingconipelledtoworksorae- 
volumes,  contain,  amid  the  false,  fanciful,  and  what  for  themselves,  they  are  much  fewer,  Mis- 
pernicioua,  much  of  what  is  true,  real,  and  eions  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Oath- 
good  in  morals,  philosophy,  and  religion.  The  olics,  nnder  the  greatest  vicissitudes,  since  the 
secular  literature,  written  with  steatite  or  gam-  middleoftbelBthcentury.  Themissionariesaro 
boge  on  folds  of  black  paper,  consists  of  some  French,  and  their  converts,  reckoned  at  serera] 
2B0  principal  works,  of  over  2,000  volumes,  thousands,  are  mainly  Oochin-Ohineae  and  nar 
many  of  wiiioh  are  metrical.  It  lacks  manly  tives  allied  to  the  Portuguese.  Protestant  mia? 
strength  and  freedom,  abounds  in  verbiage  and  sions  date  irom  the  visits  of  Gutzlaff,  Tomlin, 
Tileness,  yeC  is  graced  with  much  that  is  beau-  and  Abeel  in  1838-'81,  and  properly  from  the 
tiful  in  sentiment  and  expression.  Education,  settlement  of  Jones  in  183S.  Two  representa- 
limited,  superficial,  and  erroneous,  is  afforded  tives  of  the  American  Baptistmissionaryunion, 
gratuitously  at  the  temples,  to  tlie  males,  80  Y  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  misn 
or  90  per  cent,  of  whom  read,  two  thirds  per-  sions,  and  1  of  the  American  missionary  associ- 
haps  understandingly.  The  drama  is  much  ation,  are  now  laboring  in  the  country,  though 
cultivated,  and  dramatic  companies  are  at-  as  yet  apparently  with  but  alight  results.—, 
taohed  to  the  palaces  and  gaming  houses.  The  The  government  of  Siam  is  theoretically  a  du- 
mnsdc  is  unwritten,  simple,  plaintive,  and  pleas-  archy,  practically  a  monarchy.  While  there  ia 
ing.  Bands  of  10  or  12  instruments,  most  re-  a  second  or  vice-king,  the  first  or  senior  king 
sembling  Javanese,  are  a  part  of  every  estab-  is  actual  sovereign.  The  crown  ia  hereditaiy, 
Ibhmeat  of  wealth.  The  second  king  has  also  but  without  primogeniture,  being  bequeathed, 
a  band  of  foreign  instruments,  which,  led  by  with  the  sanction  rf  princes  and  nobles,  to  any 
his  son  George  Washington,  makes  the  city  son  of  the  queen.  But  intrigue  and  violence 
resound  with  the  national  airs  of  the  West,  have  often  diverted  the  succession  from  the 
Gaudy  and  incongruous  paintings,  of  rude  per-  high  royal  line.  The  last  king,  an  illegitimate 
apective,  chiefly  adorn  the  temples.  The  med-  and  far  inferior  son,  usurped  and  for  27  years 
ioal  art  is  in  a  very  barbarous  state. — Nowhere  held  the  throne,  in  bar  of  the  right  of  the  son 
else  does  Buddhism  hold  so  pure  and  absolute  designated  by  the  father  as  the  crown  prince. 
a  sway  as  in  Siam.  It  is  of  the  Ceylonese  The  king  is  by  title  "  sacred  lord  of  heads," 
rather  than  Chinese  type.  The  present  king  "  possessor  of  all,"  and  property  and  life  are  at 
"assumed  the  reins  of  govemmont,  to  nourish  his  will,  to  be  taken  at  governmental  necessity 
and  sustain  henceforward  the  most  excellent  or  caprice;  but  many  considerations  conspire 
Buddhist  religion,  and  the  excellent  nobles  and  to  render  a  violent  and  arbitrary  exercise  of 
lords  and  servants  at  the  dust  of  the  sacred  this  absolute  power  comparatively  unfrequent, 
feet,  and  the  people  of  the  realm."  But  while  The  queen  consort,  the  wife  supreme  among 
he  is  ex  officio  defender  of  the  faith  of  Buddha,  hundreds,  must  be  of  native  and  royal  blood, 
and  yearly  expends  large  aums  in  the  erection,  and  she  is  by  frightful  barriers  and  penalties 
repair,  and  viaitation  of  temples,  and  in  the  kept  from  all  possible  intercourse  with  an 
support  of  the  priests,  his  is  not  the  vulgar  re-  inferior  of  the  other  ses.  She  never  be- 
ligion  of  the  masses.  He  is  the  source  and  comes  regent,  or  takes  any  part  in  political 
head  of  a  party  who  reject  the  old  cosmogony  affairs,  but  is  treated  with  the  highest  defer- 
and  other  vagaries  and  falsehoods,  and  hold  ence.  She  has  a  separate  court,  in  which  ap- 
genuine  only  the  simple  ethics  of  Gaudama.  pear  the  princesses,  former  and  present,  who, 
But  his  "  pure,  original,  ancient  philosophy"  not  allowed  to  marry  beneath  them,  rarely 
is  too  ethereal  and  transcendental  to  be  popu-  marry  at  all.  She  has  her  female  guards  ia 
larly  appreciable,  much  less  influential.  The  uniform  and  arms.  The  number  of  females 
wats  or  temples,  resembling  not  the  Chinese,  within  the  palace  is,  on  royal  authority,  5,000, 
but  distantly  the  Egyptian  architecture,  are  andof  males  aboutthesame.  The  aecond king 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  splendid  in  tlie  has  also  a  separate  palace,  seraglio,  ofiicei's,  re- 
East.  They  loom,  amid  vast,  choicely  situated,  tainers,  and  soldiers,  only  second  to  those  of 
paved  parks,  with  white  walls  gleaming  through  the  first.  Though  never  appearing  at  the  au- 
the  leaves,  serrate  roofs  and  spacious  domes  dionces  of  the  nobles  with  the  senior  king,  hia 
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opinion  and  Bauotion  are  sought  on  important  Maha  MongkutP'raChom  KlanChaaTu  Hua; 
state  policy,  and  his  name  is  associated  in  andhis  brother,  withthe  titleP'ra  BartSomdet 
treaties.  Ilispositiot],  not  understood,  seems  to  P'ra  Pawarendr  Eamesr  iTahiswaresr  Pra  Pin 
bo  that  of  oouuSBllor,  not  of  oo-rnler  or  succes-  Klau  Ohau  Yu  Hua,  became  second  or  junior 
Bor.  A  caBinet  and  a  council  deliberate  daily,  ting.  These  kings  are  among  the  most  re- 
withoat  legislative  functions,  at  the  palace,  markable  oharacters  of  theEast  andof  the  age. 
The  number  of  salaried  ofloers  of  thefirstking  In  their  attainments  in  langnages,  literature, 
18  23,754,  and  those  of  the  second  are  somewhat  science,  and  general  information,  adoption  of 
less  numerous.  The  revenues  from  all  som-ces  foreign  ideas  and  improvements,  wise  and 
■were  in  1854  estimated  at  $16,000,000. — There  humane  government,  urbanity  and  kindness  to 
is  a  very  ancient  written  code  of  laws,  the  acts  foreigners,  liberal  and  enlightened  intercourse 
and  decisions  of  the  kings,  and  an  unwritten  with  other  powers,  and  in  their  high  aspira- 
code,  scarcely  less  authoritative,  of  traditional  tions  to  win  for  Siam  a  place  in  the  fimDy  of 
usages;  bothareoftenabsurd,unjust,andci-uel,  nations,  they  have  taken  a  wonderful  and  ad- 
and  both  liable  to  disregard  at  the  royal  will,  mirablo  position.  The  first  embassy  from  the 
Through  the  venality,  caprice,  or  paesion  of  tha  country  for  more  than  two  centuries  was  sent 
courts,  moreover,  justice  shamefully  suffers,  to  England,  visiting  ITrance,  in  I8B7;  and  an- 
Oivil  cases  usually  terminate  when  one  or  both  otherwasseattoFrMioe,  visiting  Rome,  in  1861. 
of  the  parties  are  depleted.  In  a  grave  criminal  — Works  on  Siaia  are  few.  The  best  are  Oraw- 
case,  one  may  regard  himself  as  happy  who,  fnrd's  "Embassy  to  Siam  and  Ooohin-China," 
though  perfectly  and  evidently  innocent,  after  Pallagois's  Deicrijilion  dii  royawme  Thai  ou 
weeks  or  months  of  anxiety,  suffering,  and  ea-  Siam  (3  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  18B4),  and  Bow- 
tortion,  escapes  the  iron  grip  of  the  law  or  its  ring's  "  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam"  (London, 
harpies  with  life  and  a  waist  oloth.  More  than  1857).  An  American  work,  entitled  "  Siam  and 
35  classes  are  esduded,  many  for  the  most  the  Siamese,"  is  about  (1861)  to  go  to  press, 
trivial  reasons,  from  testifying.  The  oath  is  BIAITANG,  an  ape  of  the  gibbon  group,  of 
one  of  the  most  fearful  in  the  world.  The  pen-  the  genua  Ay ioiafes  (111.),  but  separated  by  Gray 
altiea  are  various,  from  bambooing  to  behead-  from  this  genus  as  iiamanga.  It  is  character- 
ing. Capital  crimes  are  now  very  few.  Trea-  ized  by  a  small  head,  absence  of  tdl  and  cheek 
son,  very  comprehensive,  is  punished  by  beat-  pouches,  and  arms  so  lonig  that  the  hands  touch 
ing  the  convict,  enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  nearly  the  ground  when  it  is  standing  erect ;  callosi- 
to  death,  and  then  casting  him  loaded  into  the  ties  present ;  the  skull  is  flat,  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  poUce  and  miUtary  force  is  small  orbits  prominent,  and  the  canines,  especially 
and  poorly  disciplined ;  yet  the  conservation  the  upper,  large.  The  character  vthich  led  to 
of  municipal  peace  and  national  rights  is  nota-  its  separation  from  hylobates  is  having  the  2d 
ble.  An  act  of  the  U.  8.  congress  in  18fl0  and  3d  toes  of  the  hind  feet  united  by  a  narrow 
extends  over  Americans  in  Biara  (and  other  membrane  the  whole  length  of  the  1st  phalani. 
eastern  treaty  countries)  the  authority  of  Amer-  The  JI.  (S,)  syndactylui  (111.)  was  discovered  by 
ioan  laws,  common  law,  equity  and  admiralty,  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  authorizea  a  marshal  for  the  execution  of  where  it  occurs  in  troops  headed  by  old  and 
process.  It  makes  the  mnrder  of  a  native,  or  courageous  males,  which  the  natives  regard  as 
joininganinanrrectionagainstthegovernmont,  invulnerable.     It   is   abont  3  feet  high,   of  a 

Sunishable  with  death.- — The  earlier  history  of  black  color  with  chin  and  brows  rufous,  and 
iam  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  dates  back  the  throat  bare,  like  the  sac  of  a  large  goitre ; 
some  centuries  B.  0.,  but  only  the  annals  sub-  the  hair  is  long,  thick,  soft,  and  shining ;  the 
sequent  to  the  founding  of  Ayuthia,  a  former  face  is  black,  the  muzzle  short,  facial  angle  60* 
capital,  A.  D.  1350,  can  be  deemed  authentic,  to  66°,  and  the  forehead  gradually  inclined 
.  In  the  I6th  century  the  dominion  extended  to  baekwardandcoveredwith  smooth  and  straight 
Singapore,  and  the  first  western  connection  hair ;  the  nose  is  flat  above  and  prominent  be- 
was  made  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  low,  the  large  circular  nostrils  pierced  in  the 
In  1604  the  Dutch  established  relations;  in  sides  of  a  cartilaginous  eminence  united  to  the 
1662  an  English  ship  arrived ;  and  the  latter  upper  lip  by  a  narrow  apes ;  the  ears  closely 
part  of  the  century  is  remarkablefor  the  grand  applied  to  the  head  like  those  of  man,  but  con- 
embassies  from  and  to  Loais  5IV.  of  France,  cealed  by  the  thick  h«r ;  the  hair  of  the  body 
and  the  later  bloody  and  almost  utter  over-  slightlyourvedand  frizzledlikeashaggyfleeoe; 
throw  of  French  inflnenoe.  In  1783  the  pres-  mouth  very  large ;  fingers  very  slender  and  un- 
ent  dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  and  trans-  commonly  long.  It  is  rather  slow  in  its  motions, 
ferred  the  seat  of  government  from  Ayuthia  vigilant  and  ^y,  living  principally  in  the  for- 
(sacked  by  the  Burmese)  to  Bangkok.  In  1833  eats  of  the  roetj  districts ;  most  active  at  sun- 
and  1835  treaties  were  made  with  Great  Britain,  riae  and  sunset,  the  troops  setnp  a  loud  and 
or  rather  with  the  East  India  company,  through  monotonous  howl  in  concert ;  it  is  stupid,  mild, 
Mr.  Orawflird  and  Capt.  Burney.  In  1888  a  and  timid  in  captivity, 
treaty  was  made  witb  the  United  States  SIAMESE  TWINS.  See  Monster. 
through  the  Hon.  Edmund  Roberts.  In  1851  SIBBERrT,  Frkdbbik  OHBiSTiiif,  a  Danish 
the  reigning  king  ascended  the  tlirone,  with  philosopher  and  publicist,  bom  in  Copenhagen, 
the  title  P'ra  Bart  Somdet  P'ra  Paramendr  July  18,  1786,    He  was  educated  at  tlie  uai- 
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veraity  of  Oopenhagen,  at  which  in  1813  he  tre  of  the  province  of  Tchooktohi    and  then 

waa  appointed  assistant  professor  of  philosophy,  through  tliat  of  Okhotsk  neirH  j  arallel  t    the 

and  in  1839  he  became  titular  professor.    His  H".  W.  coast  of  th«  sea  of  thit  i  imt.     After 

philosophioa!  opinions  are  founded  on  those  of  entering  Yakootsk  it  tnma  more  to  the  W 

Sohelling,  and  have  eieroised  an  important  in-  crossing  tho  S  part  ot  that  government  and 

fluenoe  upon  the  present  generation  in  Dea-  continues  in  the  soma  general  direction  till  it 

mark,   where   philosophy  antil  recently   was  joins  the   steppe  in  the  former  province  of 

regarded  aa  a  foreign,  importation  and  waa  Omsk,  after  terming  the  boundary  line  between 

studied  chiefly  as  an  accessory  to  other  sciences.  Siberia  and  Lhma  for  more  than  2,000  m      The 

His  familiarity  with  the  natural  sciences  has  general  heiglt  of  this  range  is  abont  3,000  feet 

induced  him  to  apply  the  inetliods  of  analysis  above  the  sea.     In  the  E.  and  along  the  shores 

applicable  thereto  to  the  operations  of  the  hu-  of  the  sea  of  Okhotslt  it  is  called  the  Stanovoi 

man  mind,  and  with  results  often  remarkable,  mountains ;  after  entering  the  government  of 

His  works  in  this  department  are  nnmeroua,  Yakootsk  the  name  is  changed  to  the  Yabionoi 

aa  also  in  that  of  public  law  and  politics.  mountains ;  and  still  ftirther  W.  it  is  known  as 

SIBEBIA,  a  pai-t  of  the  Bussian  dominiona  the  mountains  of  Daooria,  and  finally  as  the 

which  occupies  the  whole  of  N.  Asia,  bounded  Altai  mountwns.     To  the  E,  of  long.  105°  thia 

B".  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E,  by  Behring's  straits,  range  throws  off  numerous  oflsets,  which,  to- 

the  sea  of  Kamtohatka,  and  the  N.  Pacific  gether  with  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  the 

ocean,  8.   by  the   sea  of  Okhotsk,  China,  and  countryindifferentdireotions,  coveragreatdeal 

Toorkistan,  and  W.  by  European  Russia,  from  of  the  surface  of  this  part  of  Siberia,  TheTTral 
which  it  is  separated  bytheUral  mountains,  mountains  stretch  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  Ural  river,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  It  extends  "W.  frontier,  forming  the  bonndary  line  be- 
from  lat.  45°  30'  to  YT°  40'  N,  and  from  long,  tween  European  and  Asiatic  Eassia  for  about 
62°  30'  to  190"  E. ;  extreme  length  about  8,600  1,200  m. — With  the  esception  of  the  Amoor 
m.,  breadth  2,000  m. ;  area,  exclusive  of  there-  and  a  few  streams  of  less  importance,  the  rivers 
cent  acquisitions  on  the  Araoor,  4,813,389  sq.  of  Siberia  aU  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  The 
m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  4,103,815.  For  adrainistra-  Obi  ranks  among  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
tive  purposes  it  is  divided  into  East  and  West  and  many  of  its  tributaries  are  of  great  size ; 
Siberia,  the  latter  of  which  (capital,  Tobolsk)  the  most  important  of  tliese  are  the  Irtish, 
containsthegovernmentsofTobolskandTomsk,  Ishim,  Tobol,  Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Ket.  The 
and  the  land  of  the  Russian  Kirgheez,  and  the  Yenisei  is  by  some  authorities  said  to  drain  a 
former  (capital,  Irkootsk)  the  governments  of  greater  esteut  of  surface  and  to  have  a  longer 
Yeniseisk  and  Irkootsk,  and  the  provinces  of  course  than  the  Obi;  its  chief  afBuenta  are 
Yakootsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtchatka,  and  Tchook-  the  Lower  Tunguska,  Elaqui,  Podia,  and  Upper 
tchi,  which  with  their  chief  towns  are  described  Tongnska  or  Angara.  The  Lena  is  nearly  as 
in  separate  articles.  Beside  these,  the  govern-  large  as  either  of  the  preceding,  and  the  princi- 
ments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  are  partly  in  8i-  pal  streams  which  join  it  are  the  Viliooi,  Vitim, 
beria. — The  shores  of  Siberia,  both  along  the  Aldan,  and  Olekma.  The  other  rivers  of  most 
Arctic  ocean  and  the  seas  whioh  bound  the  importance  which  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean 
country  on  the  E,  and  S.,  are  indented  with  are  the  Nadim,  Poor,  Taz,  lOiatanga,  Anabara, 
numerous  bays  and  inlets.  On  the  N.  coast,  Olera,  Olonek,  Yana,  Indighirka,  Lazeya,  Ko- 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Lena  and  In-  lyma,  and  Tchaoon.  The  chief  rivers  flowmg 
dighirka,  there  is  a  group  of  barren  islands,  into  the  seas  which  bound  Siberia  on  the  E.  and 
named  in  honor  of  their  discoverer  Liakhoff  S.  aretlie  AmoororSaghalien,whichformspart 
islands.  Three  of  them  are  from  60  to  100  m.  of  the  B.  boundary  and  receives  several  consid- 
long,  and  from  20  to  40  m.  broad,  and  the  re-  erable  tributaries  from  the  W.,  the  most  impor- 
niainder  are  all  small.  They  are  quite  desti-  tant  of  which  are  the  united  stream  formed 
tute  of  vegetation,  and  the  climate  is  so  cold  by  the  Tchlkiri  and  Silimpadi;  the  Anadir, 
that  even  in  summer  the  snow  does  not  entire-  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  and 
ly  disappear.  Their  surface  is  covered  with  the  Okhotsk,  which  has  its  mouth  on  the  W. 
alternate  layers  of  sand  and  ice,  in  which  im-  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  Few  of  these  riv- 
menae  numbers  of  fossil  remains  of  elephants  ers  present  any  other  obstacles  to  navigation 
and  other  animals  are  found  imbedded.  Along  than  that  of  being  frozen  over  for  many  months 
the  whole  N.  shore  of  Siberia  the  sea  is  frozen  of  the  year.  The  Ural  river,  whioh  flows  into 
over  formers  than  half  the  year;  and  at  other  the  Caspian  sea,  forms  the  bonndary  for  about 
seasons  the  ice  floats  about  in  large  masses,  BOO  m.  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia, 
whioh  render  navigation  sodangerous  that  the  The  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes  flows  into  the  sea 
survey  of  the  northemmtrat  part  of  the  coast  of  Aral ;  and  the  rivers  Koowen  and  Tchooi 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  The  N.  part  of  extend  between  Lake  Balkaah  and  the  sea  of 
the  island  of  Saghalien,  together  with  some  Aral,  and  divide  Toorkistan  from  Siberia.  Be- 
smaller  islands  which  lie  off  tho  E.  coast,  also  side  the  Caspian  seaand  the  sea  of  Aral,  which 
form  part  of  Siberia. — An  extensive  mountain  are  both  partly  within  the  boundaries  of  Si- 
range  which  has  its  E.  extremity  at  Cape  Vos-  beria,  the  most  important  lakes  are  those  of 
totchnoi,  or  East  cape,  in  Behring's  straits,  Baikal,  in  the  government  of  Irkootsk,  and 
extends  in  a  8,  W,  direction  across  the  cen-  Balkush,  which  lies  in  the  E,  part  of  the  Eir- 
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gteez  territory,  and  partly  within  tlie  Cliinese  vated  in  places  as  &r  N.  as  lat.  61° ;  bilt  by  far 
empire. — Althougli  Siberia  is  nearly}  larger  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
than  the  whole  of  Europe,  yet  considering  ite  open  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  in  which  numer- 
■vast  extent  there  is  comparatively  little  diver-  ons  herds  of  cattle  find  tolerable  pasturage  at 
sity  of  snrfaoe.  The  country  which  lies  W.  certain  seasons.  Prom  long.  lOfi"  to  the  river 
of  long.  105°  has  a  very  marked  difference,  Lena  the  N.  part  of  the  country  is  very  im- 
however,  from  that  which  extends  to  the  E.  perfectly  known,  but  it  ia  believed  to  consist 
of  that  meridian.  With  the  exception  of  the  partly  of  pasture  land  well  adapted  for  rearing 
mountains  on  its  fiK)ntierB,  tlie  whole  of  the  cattle,  and  partly  of  moorland  wastes  frequent- 
western  region  forms  one  vast  plain,  only  broken  ed  bymunerous  herds  of  reindeer.  Between 
by  the  courses  of  numerous  rivers  and  a  few  the  Lena  and  the  Kolyma,  F.  of  lat.  61°,  there 
small  hiUs.  TheS,  partof  this  plain  has  a  gen-  are  wide  valleys  with  stunted  larcli  and  birch 
eral  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  while  toward  trees,  numerous  small  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
the  N.  it  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  several  morasses, 
sea,  and  in  many  places  becomes  inundated  at  East  of  the  Kolyma  to  Behring's  straits  and  the 
high  water.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  government  shores  of  the  sea  of  Eamtchatka,  including  the 
of  Tobolsk,  which  oconpies  the  S.  H.  extrem-  peninsula  of  that  name,  the  country  is  travera- 
ity  of  Siberia,  and  the  a^oining  Kirgheez  ter-  ed  in  various  directions  by  several  mountain 
ritory,  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  surface  consists  ranges  that  have  a  genertS  elevation  of  from 
of  the  steppe  of  Isliim,  and  the  smaller  one  of  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea. — There  ara 
Baraba,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Obi.  extensive  tracts  of  Siberia  the  geological  for- 
These  steppes  are  in  many  places  incrusted  mationa  of  which  are  very  little  known;  and 
with  salt,  and  in  others  have  a  very  scanty  it  is  only  in  particnlai"  localities  that  onr  infor- 
vegetation,  but  there  are  spots  with  excellent  mation  is  at  all  definite.  Granite  and  crystal- 
pasturage,  on  which  the  nomadic  tribes  feed  line  schists  are  found  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
their  flocks  and  herds.  In  the  government  of  and  also  in  the  Altai  between  long.  85°  and 
Tomsk  and  the  S.  part  of  Yeniseisk,  or  that  120°  E.,  and  as  far  B".  as  lat.  67°,  and  again  in 
pail  of  the  W.  district  which  is  not  included  in  the  E.  extremity  of  the  country  between  long, 
the  steppes  of  lahim  and  Baraba,  and  which  165°  and  the  shores  of  Behring's  straits.  Vol- 
lies  between  the  S.  frontier  and  lat.  60"  to  canic  rocks  occur  chiefly  in  the  8.,  and  are 
64°,  there  ia  much  fine  land  well  suited  for  found  along  with  the  granite  and  crystalline 
agrionltnral  purposes,  though  where  it  borders  schists ;  and  a  few  active  volcanoes  exist, 
upon  the  steppes  it  partakes  of  their  barren  Other  rocks,  belonging  to  the  sUnrian,  devo- 
nature.  Large  tracts  of  the  sur&oe  of  this  te-  nian,  and  carboniferous  systems,  are  found  in 
gion  are  covered  with  forests,  and  it  is  only  the  8.  and  extending  toward  the  interior  of  the 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  that  the  soil  ia  country.  The  tertiary  formation,  however,  is 
regularly  cultivated.  To  the  N.  of  the  districts  the  most  extensively  developed,  and  is  found 
just  described  extensive  forests  of  birch,  pine,  throughout  the  whole  of  Siberia.  The  shores 
and  fir,  fl-equented  by  numerous  wild  animals,  of  the  Arctic  ocean  are  covered  for  a  consider- 
extend  to  abont  lat.  66°,  Barley  and  rye  are  able  distance  inland,  and  for  a  great  part  of 
grown  in  some  places  in  this  region,  and  tar-  their  extent,  by  a  deep  alluvial  deposit  which 
nips  thrive  remarkably  well.-  It  is  thinly  in-  contdns  immense  numbers  of  fossil  remains  of 
habited,  and  the  people  subsist  chiefly  upon  estinct  species  of  elephants  and  other  animals, 
game  and  fish,  and  by  the  sale  of  fiirs,  which  from  which  large  quantities  of  ivory  are  pro- 
they  procure  in  large  numbers.  K.  of  the  terri-  cured.  Mining  operations  in  Siberia  are  eon- 
tory,  and  between  it  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctio  fined  to  three  parts  of  the  country.  The  most 
ocean,  there  extends  a  low  flat  country  covered  "W.  district  is  situated  on  the  E.  face  of  the  Ural 
with  moss,  and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees  mountains,  and  occupies  a  tract  about  40  m. 
toward  its  S.  extremity.  The  temperature  is  broad,  extending  between  lat.  56°  and  60°  H". 
so  low  that  even  in  summer  ice  is  fonnd  within  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper  and  iron  ores, 
a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  The  reindeer  ia  and  precious  stones,  are  all  fonnd  in  this  terri- 
found  here,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  in  torj,  (SeeEKATEnraBUKG.)  The  second  district 
great  numbers ;  white  bears  and  foxes  are  lies  on  the  N^.  side  of  the  Altai  mountains,  in 
hunted  for  their  furs;  and  the  rivers  abound  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
with  fish.  Tlie  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  river  Irtish ;  silver  and  copper  are  found  here, 
to  the  E.  of  long.  105"  has  a  more  diversified  and  gold  and  lead  in  smaller  qnanlities.  The 
surface  than  the  region  just  described.  It  is  tliird  district  lies  in  the  Yablonoi  mountMns  to 
generally  high  and  rugged,  and  has  bnt  little  the  E.  of  long.  120° ;  in  this  gold,  silver,  lead, 
land  suited  for  agricultcrtd  purposes.  In  the  zinc,  antimony,  iron,  and  arsenic  are  all  found, 
S.  part  of  Irkootsk  and  in  the  province  of  Ya-  and  there  are  emerald  and  topaz  mines  of  great 
kootsk,  the  hills  and.  mountains  are  covered  value.  Diamonds  ai'e  occadonalJy  found  on  the 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  good  E.  slopes  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Porphyry, 
pasture,  and  in  favorable  places  ali  the  grains  jasper,  and  malachite,  for  ornamental  uses,  and 
of  temperate  climates  are  grown.  The  oak  and  mica,  used  as  a  substitute  for  window  glass, 
hazel  are  found  here,  hut  not  in  any  other  are  common  productions.  Salt  is  found  in 
part  of  Siberia.    Grain  continues  to  be  culti-  great  abundance  on  the  steppes,  and  on  the  sur- 
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f  f  m  f  tl  1  k  wl  re  tlte  heat  of  canje  to  the  country  ob  volnntary  limnigTantS, 
tl  M  mm  ap  dl  vaporates  the  but  the  greater  part  were  sent  as  esiles.  These 
wa  adl  estle  tie  covered  with  eiilea  consist  of  three  classes,  crimiaals  and 
mas^  f  J  tall  zed  alt  metimes  8  or  9  pohtical  and  religious  oifendei'B.  The  worst 
n  li  th  k,  aud  o  1  d  that  beasts  of  burden  class  are  condemned  to  the  mines,  and  those 
pass  over  as  upon  ice  in  perfect  safety. — The  whose  offences  have  not  been  ao  great  are  em- 
climate  of  Siberia  ia  exceedingly  cold.  At  ployed  at  less  laborious  work,  while  the  rest 
Ustyansk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yaiia,  iu  are  formed  into  settlements  under  the  supervi- 
lat.  70°  56'  N.,  the  meanannnal  temperature  is  eion  of  tlie  police,  and  receive  grants  of  land 
4.39"  P.  At  Irkootsk,  in  lat.  53°  17'  K.,  1,240  for  cultivation.  None  except  the  worst  crimi- 
ftjot  ('          ■'             -' -  * " '-  -  ■' *  -  •^-  ■■'-  —■-•     -'  '■  -■■-  "    ^•■ 


so  for  about  two  months.  The  severity  of  the  the  U".  W.,  and  the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  the 
climate  increases  toward  the  E.  At  Nyni  Ko-  country  to  the  8,  of  them  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
lynisfc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma,  in  lat.  Yenisei ;  these  people  live  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
68°  81',  long.  180°  60',  and  nearly  on  a  level  ing,  and  but  few  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
with  the  sea,  the  river  becomes  frozen  over  in  Christianity.  In  the  8.  W.,  beside  some  hordes 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  is  not  again  of  Bashkirs,  are  the  Kirgheez,  occupying  the 
fi-ee  from  ice  till  the  beginning  of  June.  The  steppe80fthel3hiraandlrtish,oommonlycal!ed- 
sea  begins  to  freeze  in  October,  but  the  cold  at  from  them  the  Kirglieez  steppes ;  these  people 
this  time  is  somewhat  diminished  by  vapors  ai'C  still  in  a  barbarons  state.  Among  the  in- 
whioh  rise  from  it  before  the  ioe  forms.  In  habitanta  of  tie  W,  parts  of  the  Altai  moun- 
January  the  thermometer  falls  to  32°  below  tains  the  most  numerous  are  the  Oalmucks,  who 
zero,  and  respu-ation  becomes  difficult.  The  have  become  partially  civilized  and  laid  aside 
cold  is  almost  as  great  in  February,  but  in  manyoftheirnational  peculiarities;  they  man- 
March  it  begins  perceptibly  to  decrease;  the  ufaoture  iron  and  gunpowder,  and  cultivate 
wind  blows  from  the  E.  8.  £.,  and  the  temper-  some  grain  and  tobacco,  hut  their  chief  sub- 
ature  rises  to  29°.  In  June  it  is  sometimes  72°  sistenoe  is  drawn  from  their  flocks  and  herds, 
at  noon ;  and  in  July  the  heat  is  very  great,  Their  religion  is  made  up  of  various  supersti- 
and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  swarms  of  tions.  On  the  slopes  of  the  E.  part  of  the  Altai 
gaats,  which  compel  the  reindeer  to  migrate  range  there  are  several  tribes  known  as  Beru- 
from  the  forests  to  the  open  country  on  the  isses,  Beltires,  Sagai,  and  Katchines.  The  Bu- 
shores  of  the  sea.  In  August  frosts  begin  at  riats  are  of  Mongol  origin,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
night  and  the  temperature  rapidly  decreases. —  blance  to  the  people  Of  N.  China,  and  are  the 
The  reindeer  is  found  on  tlie  mountains  which  most  numerous  tribe  in  Siberia ;  they  are  found 
separate  Mongolia  from  Siberia,  and  also  chiefly  about  Lake  Baikal  and  E.  to  the  river 
throughout  the  N.  part  of  the  country.  The  elk  Onon,  a  tributary  of  the  Amoor.  TheTunguscs 
inhabits  the  south,  and  the  roebuck  as  far  as  are  distributed  over  the  country  between  long, 
lat.  55°.  The  Caspian  antelope  is  foundintheS.  110°  and  170°  E.,  from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
W.,andwildsheepinthemonntdnrangewhich  ocean,  as fer  S.  as  the  Upper  Tungnska  in  the 
forms  the  8.  boundary.  The  black  and  arctic  or  "W".,  and  further  E.  to  the  frontiers  of  China, 
stone  fox  are  found  in  the  N".  Sables,  ermines.  They  are  well  formed,  and  have  made  such  ad- 
roarmots,  martens,  and  squirrels  abound  in  the  vanees  in  the  mechanical  arts  as  to  manufac- 
8.  The  white  bear,  the  lyns,  the  wolf,  the  wild  tare  their  own  firearms.  They  subsist  chiefly 
hog,  and  the  glutton  are  common  everywhere,  by  hunting,  and  are  excellent  horsemen.  The 
The  dog  of  the  country  bears  a  strong  resem-  Yakoots,  who  are  found  throughout  the  same 
blance  to  a  wolf,  and  is  used  to  drag  sledges,  region  as  the  Tunguses,  rear  large  numbers  of 
The  animals  which  belong  to  central  Asia  are  horses  and  cattle,  and  live  chiefly  by  the  prod- 
nearly  all  found  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  uoe  of  their  herds,  those  of  a  single  individual 
the  8.  part  of  Siberia.  Camels  are  kept  by  the  often '  amounting  to  several  thousand  head. 
Oalmucks  andsome  other  tribes,  but  do  not  live  They  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and  have  made  con- 
N.  of  lat.  53°.  The  domestic  sheep  are  of  siderable  advances  in  civflization ;  some  of 
two  species,  the  Russian  and  the  broad-tailed  them  profess  Christianity,  and  they  pay  atten- 
Kirgheezian;  the  latter  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  tion  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
nomadic  tribes,  single  herdsmen  of  whom  some-  peninsula  formed  by  the  Arctic  ocean  and  the 
times  possess  flocks  of  10,000  head.  The  horn-  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  occupied  by  the  Tchooktehis, 
ed  cattle  of  Busaia  when  removed  to  Siberia  who  belong  to  the  Esquimaux  family.  They 
degenerate  in  size.  The  horses  are  good,  and  consist  of  two  tribes,  one  of  which  is  nomadic 
generally  white,  but  sometimes  they  are  sin-  and  occupies  the  interior,  vrhere  they  keep 
gularly  marked,  Fish  are  very  numerous  on  herds  of  reindeer  and  live  on  their  produce ; 
the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  aud  lakes.  Dncks,  while  the  other  inhabits  the  sea  shores  and 
geese,  swans,  woodcocks,  partridges,  and  other  finds  subsistence  by  fishing,  and  occasionally 
fowl  abound  in  the  8.  part  of  the  country. —  by  hunting.  South  of  the  Tchooktehis  live 
The  population  of  Siberia  is  composed  of  va-  the  Coriaks.— The  manufactures  of  Siberia  are 
3  tribes  and  races.  More  than  half  are  not  extensive,  and  are  confined  to  a  few 
r  their  descendants,  some  of  whom  places.    They  consist  chiefly  of  e 
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glass,  hardware,  and  leather ;  and  there  are  a  and  the  Eirgheez  afterward  in  despair  left  that 

few  woollen  and  linen  factories  where  the  la-  part  of  the  country  and  emigrated  further  W, 

bor  is  chiefly  supplied  by  exiles.    Aueitenaive  After  this,  though  the  Russians  occasionally 

trauait  trade  is  carried  on  through  Siberia  be-  met  with  serious  reverses,  their  progress  was 

tween  European.  Kussia  and  China,  and  also  in  rapid,  and  they  reached  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  in 

the  produce  of  the  country,  consisting  of  skins,  16S9,     Irkootsk  was   founded  in   1661.     The 

furs,  cattle,  fish  both  dried  and  salted,  caTiar,  wars  by  which  Russia  conquered  Siberia  were 

soap,  and  tallow.     Kiakhta  is  the  sole  entre-  entirely  carried  on  by  private  adventurers  at 

pot  of  the  cominerce  between  the  two  empires,  their  own  cost,  who  were  incited  to  the  nn- 

In   1867  the  exports  to   China  amounted  to  dertaking  by  their  love  of  plunder.     A  Pole 

$4,772,  T35,  and  the  imports  trom  that  country  and  some  other  exiles  escaped  from  Yeniseisk 

to  $5,893,555.      The  former  consisted  chiefly  and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  Amoor;  buthav- 

of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  linen,  fnrs,  gold  ing  quarrelled  with  the  Tunguses,  they  offered 

and  silver  articles,  and  leather;  and  the  latter  thecon<^uestto  the  emperor  of  Eussia,  and  beg- 

of  tea,  both  leaf  and  compressed  in  cakes,  ged  foi^veness  for  their  former  offences ;  while 

sugar,  silks,  cottons,  wool,  grain,  dried  ii'uit,  the  Tungases  about  the  same  time  applied  to 

and  colors.    This  trade  has  been  diiefly  carried  the  emperor  of  China  for  assistance.    This  led 

on  bymeans  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  to  disputes  between  the  two  governments,  but 

BMkd,  thence  through,  the  Upper  Tunguska  to  war  was  prevented,  and  the  boundary  between 

Teniseisk,  thenoe  after  a  land  carriage  of  about  China  and  Siberia  established  by  a  treaty  con- 

40  m.  passing  through  the  Ket,  the  Obi,  and  eluded  at  Pelting  in  1689.      A  second  treaty 

the  Irtish  to  Tobolsk,  whence  there  is  again  a  was  made  in  1727,  confirming  the  former  and 

land  conveyance  of  about  500  m.  across  the  confining   commercial  intercourse  to  Kiakhta 

Ural  mountains  to  Perm,      In  winter,   when  and  Maimatohin.     Since  that  time  the  popuia- 

the  rivers  are  closed  by  ice,  this  traffic  is  main-  tion  of  Siberia  has  received  a  large  and  almost 

tained  by  means  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  continualincrease  from  the  transportation  tbith- 

or  dogs.    But  recently  the  tendency  of  the  er  of  hosts  of  prisoners  of  war  and  political  of- 

trade  has  appeared  to  be  to  take  the  sea  route  fenders,  especially  Poles. — Bee  Atkinson's  "Ori- 

by  the  coast  of  China  to  Nikolaieff,  and  thence  entaland  Western  Siberia"  {8vo., London,  1858). 
up  the  Amoor  by  steamboat.    ITiere  is  also  a       SIBLEY,  a  8.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  S,  E. 

considerable  caravan  trade  with  Hi,  Tashkend,  by  the  Minnesota  river;  area,  650  so.  m.;  pop. 

Khokan,  &c,    A  great  deal  of  the  trade  of  the  in  1860,  8,fi09.    The  surface  is  undulating  and 

country  is  transacted  at  fairs  held  at  stated  the  soil  fertile.    Lake  Minnetonka,  30  m.  in 

periods,  which  are  attended  by  crowds  of  deal-  length,  is  in  this  connty.    Capital,  Henderson, 
ers  from  all  quarters.    The  most  important  of        SJJBLY,  Mahoah,  an  English  clergyman,  bom 

these  fairs  are  at  Obdorsb  near  the  month  of  in  London,  Aug.  20,  1767,  died  there,  Dee.  16, 

the  Obi,  Turukhansk  on  the  Yenisei,  Ustyansk  J840.     Before  he  was  10  years  old  he  was  a 

on  the  Tana,  and  Ostrovnoye  on  a  tributary  of  teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Syriao, 

the  Kolyma. — Genghis  Khan  conquered  a  part  and  published  a  "  Critical  Essay"  on  the  He- 

of  Siberia,  and  his  successors  reduced  the  conn-  brew  test  of  Jeremiah  xxiiii.  16.     In  order 

try  lying  on  both  sidesof  the  Irtish  to  their  au-  more  easily  to  obtain  books  for  his  own  use, 

thority.    Nothing  was  known  in  Europe  eon-  he  became  a  bookseller,  in  which  occupatiott 

cerning  this  vast  territory  till  1580.    In  that  he  continued  till  in  1797  he  obtained  a  situa- 

year  Yermak,  a  Cossack  chief,  while  retreat  tion  in  the  bank  of  England,  which  he  held 

mg  from  the  just  vengeance  of  the  czar  of  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  beingfor  the  last  26 

Moscow,  crossed  the  Ural  mountains  and  en-  years  principal  of  the  chancery  office.     In  1787 

tered  Asia  with  a  strong  band  of  followers,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 

These  adventm-ers  made  extensive  conquests,  Swedenborg,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 

which  the  chief  offered  to  the  czar  on  oondi-  the  New  church ;  in  tlie  following  year  he  be- 

laon  that  he  would  pardon  his  former  crimes,  gan  to  preach  to  a  society  meeting  in  Great 

This  offer  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  eontin-  Easfcheap,  and  was  ordained  in  1700,    For  63 

ned  to  push  his  conqueste  E.  till  stopped  by  succeeding  years  he  preached  every  Sunday, 

death  in  1584.     Russia  afterward  oontinned  A  large  number  of  his  sermons  were  published 

the  warfare  till  the  whole  country  W.  of  the  at  the  request  of  the  congregation,  and  he  also 

Obi  was  subdued.    The  town  of  Tomsk  was  published  a  volume  of  hymns,  most  of  which 

founded  in  1604,  and  it  became  an  important  he  composed  to  suit  his  discourses.    He  was 

depot  from  which  new  expeditions  were  sent  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Aurora,"  and  was  a 

forth.     In  1814  the  surronnding  tribes  rose  contributor  to  various  other  periodicals  of  his 

agfunst  the  Russians,   and   laid   the   country  church,  with  whose  early  progress  in  Great 

waste  to  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  they  be-  Britain  his  name  was  prominently  connected, 
sieged.    European  Russia  was  in  great  disor-        SIBOUR,    MiniB   Bosonique    Adooste,    a 

der  at  the  time,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  which  French  prelate,  bom  at  St.  Paui-Trois-Ghi- 

preoeded  the  accession  of  the  present  royal  teaux,  Drfime,  April  4,  1792,  assassinated  Jan. 

family  to  the  throne,  and  no  succor  could  be  3,  1857.    He  was  educated  at  Avignon  and  at 

Bent  to  the  besieged.    The  inhabitants  how-  Paris,  became  professor  in  the  seminary  of 

ever  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  St.  Nicholas  du  Ohardonnet,  in  1817  vicar  to 
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the  pariah  of  the  mietiom  HrangiTa,  in  1818  direction  of  the  senate.  They  were  consulted 
to  that  of  8t.  Salpice,  afterward  canon  of  the  chiefly  in  times  of  public  calamity,  but  of  the 
church  of  Nimea,  in  1838  yicar-geueral  of  that  nature  of  their  contents  no  definite  idea  can  be 
dioceae,  and  in  1840  bishop  of  Digne.  Animat-  derived.  Niebnhr  is  of  the  opinion  that  their 
ed  by  liberal  ideas,  he  published  his /n»!i(M(*(5?i»  revelations  referred  less  to  future  events  than 
dwceaainss  (2  vols.,  Digne,  1846),  in  which  he  to  the  kind  of  worship  required  by  the  gods, 
demanded  for  the  chapters  a  larger  ahare  in  the  when  they  had  manifested  their  diapleasure  by 
government  of  the  dioceseSj  and  for  the  infe-  prodigies  or  national  calamities.  The  hooka 
rior  clergy  guaranties  of  independence.  In  probably  conaiated  of  bundles  of  palm  leaves 
1848  he  WHS  made  archbishop  of  Paris,  where,  on  which  the  prophetic  sentences  were  written, 
without  concealing  his  demooratio  ideas,  he  and,  when  consulted,  were  opened  at  random, 
labored  to  reconcile  the  ostrema  parties.  He  the  first  passage  that  met  thij  eye  being  con- 
also  established  numerous  schools,  and  gave  a  sidered  that  intended  for  present  use.  The 
decided  impulse  to  the  study  of  theology.  In  sibylline  books  having  been  consumed  in  the 
1853  he  was  made,  a  senator,  and  in  1864  ere-  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Oap- 
ated  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor.  In  1857  itolinns  in  83  B.  C,  a  new  collection  waa  com- 
he  was  opening  the  neuvaine  of  St.  Genevieve  piled  by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  various  sibyl- 
at  the  church  of  St,  Etienne  du  Mont,  when  line  oracles  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
he  was  killed  with  a  poniard  by  a  priest  named  and  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after 
Verger,  whom  he  had  recently  suspended,  it  whs  rebuilt.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  more 
The  criminal  pretended  that  he  wished  to  pun-  than  2,000  spurious  prophetic  books  of  this 
ish  the  adhesion  of  the  archbishop  to  the  new  description,  which  had  accumulated  in  private 
dogma  of  the  immaculate  conception.  hands,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
SIBYL  {Gr.  iri^uXXa),  a  name  applied  to  sev-  delivered  to  the  printer  v/rbanus  and  burned, 
eral  prophetic  women  who  belong  to  the  myth-  and  those  in  the  custody  of  the  state  were  pre- 
ical  period  of  ancient  history.  The  number  is  served  in  two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apol- 
variously  given  by  different  authors,  some  lim-  lo  on  the  Palatine  hill.  A  revision  of  the  latter 
iting  it  to  4,  while  others  mention  as  many  as  was  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  passages  sup- 
10  sibyls,  vi^. :  the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  posed  to  he  spurious  wore  stricken  out.  On  8 
the  Delphian,  the  Oimmerian,  the  Erythrsean,  subsequent  occasions  the  sibylline  books  were 
the  Samian,  the  Oumiean  (who  is  sometimes  burned  and  again  restored. — A  portion  of  the 


identifled  with  the  Erythrtean),  the  Heliespon- 
ir  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine. 


apocryphal  Christian  literature  early  received 
the  title  of  "  Sibylline  Oracles,"  ""  "     ' 


They  were  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  the  which  are  still  extant.     They  were  gradually 

future,  and  of  the  means  of  averting  calami-  collected  after  the  3d  century,  and  contain  a 

ties  and  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and  ' 

and  are  generally  described  as  travelling  from.  Christian  poems,  the  Christian  commencing 

country   to   country,   commnnicating   to   men  prior  to  A.  D.  100  and  receiving  additions  til! 

their  inspired  wisdom.     The  most  famous  of  all  the  Bth  century.     An  edition  of  the  sibylline 

was  the  Oum»an  sibyl,  so  called  from  Oumo,  books  was  published  by  Gallaus  in  1689  (4to., 

her  residence  in  Campania,  whither  she  is  said  Amsterdam),  and  fragments  have  been  edited 

to  have  come  from  the  East,  and  of  whom  Vir-  by  AngeJo  Mai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Struve  (Ko- 

gtl  makes  copious  mention  in  the  ^neid,  hook  nigsberg,  1818). 

vi  According  to  the  ancient  Roman  legend,  SIOARD,  Eocn  Ambkobb  Cccbbkok,  ahbS,  a 
this  woman  (or,  as  some  suppose,  the  Erythrso-  French  philanthropist,  bom  at  Fousseret,  near 
an  sibyl)  appeared  before  Tarquin  the  Proud  Toulouse,  Sept.  20, 1742,  died  in  Paris,  May  10, 
and  offered  him  9  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  1822.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
refusal  of  the  king  to  purchase,  she  retired,  Toulouse,  and  entered  holy  orders  there.  The 
burned  3  of  the  hooks,  and  returning  to  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  having  appointed  him 
royal  presence  demanded  the  same  price  for  teacher  in  his  projected  institute  for  deaf 
the  remaining  6  that  she  had  asked  for  the  9.  mutes,  ho  placed  himself  under  the  instruction 
The  king  again  refused,  and  having  burned  3  of  the  abhS  de  I'Epfie  at  Paris,  to  acquire  his 
more  of  the  books,  she  offered  him  those  that  method  of  teaching.  In  1786  he  returned  ts 
remained,  but  with  no  abatement  of  the  origi-  Bordeaux  and  opened  the  school,  which  soon  at- 
nal  price.  The  king,  either  through  curiosity  tained  a  higher  reputation  than  the  parent  one 
or  superstition,  purchased  the  3  remaining  at  Paris.  He  was  then  appointed  vicar-genera3 
hooks,  and  the  sibyl  vanished.  The  volumes  of  Condom  and  canon  of  Bordeaux,  and  elected 
thus  mysteriously  obtained  were  the  famous  a  member  of  several  literary  and  scientific  so- 
sibylline  hooka,  so  intimately  connected  with  cieties.  In  1789,  on  the  death  of  the  abb6  de 
the  religious  and  political  history  of  the  Koman  I'Ep^e,  he  waa  appointed  his  successor,  and  en- 

Seople.    They  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  tered  upon  his  duties  at  Paris  in  April,  1 790. 

upitor  Oapitolinns,  Tinder  the  care  of  certain  Though  Sicard  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegianoa 

officers,  originally  2  in  number  (duwitmiri),  but  to  the  assembly,  his  former  chnrch  preferments 

afterward  increased  to  10  (decem-etri),  and  final-  caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  on  Aug.  26, 

ly  to  IB  {qumdecemvirt),  who  alone  had  the  1791,   he  was   arrested   and  imprisoned,   and 

privilege  of  inspecting  their  contents  on  the  would  have  been  guillotined  on  Sept.  2  but  for 
VOL.  XIV. — iO 
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the  interposition  of  a  wfltohmakei'  named  Moe- 
not,  who  declared  tliat  he  was  a  benefiictflr  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  they  must  kill  him 
before  they  should  touch  a  hair  of  Sicard'a 
head,  and  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
his  friends  in  the  assembly.  In  1705  the  na- 
tional convection  established  &  normal  school, 
and  appointed  Sicard  a  teacher  of  grammar. 
He  was  very  Buccessful,  and  drew  to  his  lec- 
tures many  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men 
of  Paris ;  but  hia  strictures  upon  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Annalet  religieviea  drew  down 
upon  him  fha  wrath  of  the  directory,  who  ban- 
ished him ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  and  the  most  humiliating  aub- 
missiona,  that  he  was  restored  to  hia  old  post. 
He  found  the  children  scattered  and  the  school 
at  a  Tory  low  ebh,  but  in  a  few  years  made  it 
the  best  inatitntion  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  world. 
He  improved  De  VEpfie's  method  by  the  addi- 
tion of  signs  for  metaphysical  ideas  (see  Deaf 
AND  Dumb),  and  greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
mental  culture  possible  to  deM  mutes.  In  1815 
he  visited  England,  taiing  with  him  hie  pupils 
Massieu  and  Olerc ;  and  while  there  he  met  Mr, 
Gallaudet,  then  seeking  to  qualify  himself  to 
commence  deaf  mute  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  (SeeGAiiitiDErr.)  Sicard'a  old  age  was 
spent  in  poverty,  he  having  lost  all  hia  prop- 
erty by  becoming  Becnrity  for  some  friends. 
His  principal  published  works  are  ;  Tkiorie  de» 
tignea;  Gov/rs  d'imtmetion  d'un  sowrd-mvet  de 
Thoisionce;  saA^imentadegratmrKdreginirale, 
appUquee  A  la  langue  FranfaUe. 

SICILIES,  The  Two  (Ttal.  Begno  delle  Due 
Sieilie),  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  un- 
der princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  now  a 
part  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor 
Emanuel  II.  It  consists  of  the  southern  part 
of  ItaJy,  commonly  styled  the  kingdorn  of  Na- 
ples, and  of  tbe  island  of  Sicily,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  strait  or  Faro  of  Messina, 
extending  from  lat,  36°  88'  to  43°  65'  K,  and 
from  long.  12=  25'  to  18°  30'  E. ;  area,  43,753 
.80.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  6,117,060.  (See  Sicily.) 
The  continental  part,  comprising  the  most 
beantifulhalf  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  is  by  far 
the  larger  of  the  two,  having  an  area  of  33,087 
sq.  m.  Its  divisions,  population,  and  chief 
towns  are  as  follows: 
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It  is  bounded  H".  E.  by  tLe  Adriatic,  S,  E.  by 


the  Ionian,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  N.  W.  by  the  Papal  States.  The  sea  coast 
has  an  extent  of  1,134  m.,  almost  equally  divid- 
ed among  these  3  seas.  The  land  frontier, 
which  forms  &  winding  line,  rnnning  S.  "W. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto  on  the  Adriatic 
to  a  point  near  Torracina,  N.  of  the  gulf  of 
Gaeta,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  is  about  185  m. 
long,  while  the  direct  distance  between  the  two 
pointa  mentioned  is  only  lOS  m.  The  length 
of  the  kingdom,  from  the  Tronto  to  Cape  dell' 
Armi,  on  the  strait  of  Messina,  is  about  800 
m. ;  its  greateat  breadth,  ou  the  parallel  of  40° 
80',  is  200  m.  between  Cape  della  Oampanel- 
la,  the  southern  point  of  the  gulf  of  Naples, 
and  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic ;  while  S.  of  this 
line  the  two  parts  of  the  peninsula,  separated 
by  the  gnlf  of  Taranto,  become  very  narrow, 
and  in  some  places  are  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  only  20  and  even  16  m.  The  coast  along 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  for  the  most  part  bold  and 
rooky,  presents  headlands  and  indentations 
which  siford  a  safe  anchorage,  bnt  few  good 
harbors  for  large  vessels.  Tie  most  northern 
bay  is  that  of  Gaeta,  which  opens  in  a  wide 
curve  and  is  commanded  by  the  strong  fortress 
of  Gaeta;  nest  comes  the  far-famed  bay  of 
Naples,  the  entrance  to  "which  is  guarded  on  the 
N,  by  the  islands  of  lachia,  Procida,  and  Nisida, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  rugged  rocks  of  Capri, 
while  on  its  shores,  beside  the  metropolis,  are 
the  towns  of  Bhjeb,  Pozzuoli,  Portid,  Castella- 
mare,  and  Sorrento,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
ruins,  modern  country  seats,  and  gardens  with 
which  they  are  interspersed;  then  the  vast 
openingcalledthegulfof  Salerno,  whose  depth 
ia  30  m.,  with  cliffa  on  ita  N.  and  sandy  beach  on 
its  E.  side.  From  Cape  della  Licosa,  the  coast, 
after  projecting  the  promontory  of  Palinuro, 
rounds  eastward  to  form  the  smaller  gulf  of 
Policastro;  then  trends  S.  S.  E.  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  to  that  of  Bta.  Eufemia,  which  is 
bordered  on  the  8.  by  the  headland  ending  in 
Cape  Vaticano ;  and  winding  S.  W.,  comes  near 
to  the  Sicilian  shore,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  narrow  strait  of  Messina.  Being  now 
washed  by  the  Ionian  aea,  it  rounds  again  to 
the  E.  from  Cape  dell'  Armi  to  Cape  Sparti- 
vento,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  thence  running  N,  E.  faced  by  steep 
rooks  to  Cape  Eizzuto,  forms  the  gulf  of  Squii- 
lace ;  then  with  a  great  curve  it  forms,  between 
Oapea  dell'  Alice  and  di  Leuea,  the  wide  gulf  or 
ratlier  inland  sea  of  Taranto,  which  measures 
no  less  than  66  m.  across,  with  its  excellent 
port  and  large  city  of  the  same  name  at  the  N. 
end.  Leaving  now  the  Ionian  for  the  Adriatic 
sea,  and  clearing  Cape  Otranto,  the  eastern- 


heavy  spur  continues  in  its  former  direction  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. — The  Apennines, 
with  their  numerous  ranges,  offshoots,  and  val- 
leys, form  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
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phyaioal  geography  of  the  country.  On  enter-  dom  tropical  plants  flouriBk  in  the  open  air. 
ing  the  itingdom  on  the  If.  W.  they  divide  into  The  E,  slope  is  remarkably  dry,  rain  very  ael- 
two  lofty  ridges,  running  aeparal«ly  8.  E.  to  dom  falling  along  the  Adriatic  coast;  during 
lat.  41°  N.  and  long.  IB''  16'  E.,  where  they  the  summer  the  heats  are  oppressive,  and  the 
Tinite  again  to  form  the  central  group  of  Termi-  soil  presents  but  a  parched  vegetation.  On  the 
nio.  On  both  sides  of  these  ridges  are  found  a  W.  slope,  on  the  contrary,  showers  are  frequent 
few  estenaive  plains;  that  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  summer,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  aver- 
around  Naples,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  the  ages  about  29  inches.  Sea  breezes  sometimea 
richness  of  its  soil,  forming  apart  of  what  was  cool  the  atmosphere ;  hut  during  tbelatterpart 
cdled  Oampania  Felix  by  the  Eomans;  the  of  summer  and  the  month  of  September  the  d- 
largcat,  known  as  Puglia  Plana  or  Tavoliere  di  rooco,  or  south  wind,  coming  from  the  deserts 
Puglia,  is  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apen-  of  Africa,  exerts  its  enervating  influence,  and 
nines,  near  the  gulf  of  Manfredonia,  but,  being  the  people,  especially  in  the  cities,  are  careful 
ia  part  sandy  and  arid,  is  mostly  appropriated  to  avoid  it. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 
to  pasture.  With  these  exceptions,  the  coun-  the  inhabitants;  but  with  very  few  exceptions 
try  generally  consists  of  table  lauds  and  valleys,  there  is  no  systematic  treatment  of  the  soil, 
most  of  them  no  Jess  remarkable  for  their  pic-  and  the  worst  agricultural  implements  only  are 
turesqne  beauty  than  their  fertility.  From  used.  Although  landed  property  has  been  more 
Termiuio  the  chain  bifurcates;  the  eastern  equally  distributed  since  the  abolition  of  feudal 
range  winds  toward  tiie  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  tenures  by  the  French  admiaiatration,  and  al- 
to termiuate  at  OapediLeuca,  frequently  leaving  though  good  roads  have  been  constructed  ditr- 
but  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  between  its  foot  and  ing  the  last  40  years,  the  production  of  bread- 
the  sea ;  while  the  western  irregularly  follows,  stuffe,  except  Indian  corn,  the  culture  of  which 
with  occasional  depressions,  the  Tyrrhenian  has  been  extended,  is  inferior  to  what  it  was 
coast,  and  ends  on  the  straits  under  the  name  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Many  land 
of  Aspromonte.  In  this  division  plains  are  owners  and  farmers,  discouraged  by  unprofita- 
wanting,andthegroundisconsiderablybroken;  hie  labor  and  losses,  sometimes  leave  their 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  often  barren,  fields  uncultivated,  and  are  thus  exempt  from 
and  the  soil  along  the  shore  sandy  or  rooky,  paying  land  taxes.  The  arable  lands  in  the 
Entirely  distinct  from  the  Apennines,  there  continental  provinces  are  estimated  at  20,220,- 
exist  groups  of  volcanic  mountains,  viz, :  the  516  acres,  of  which  11,4B0,»T3  only  are  under 
Rooeamonlina,  near  the  gulf  of  Gaeta,  between  cultivation.  The  land  is  mostly  occupied  and 
the  Garigliano  and  the  Voltumo ;  the  Phlegrean  worked  by  the  proprietors,  or  held  hy  tenants 
fields,  NT  of  Naples ;  Mt.  Vesuvius,  a  few  miles  under  a  lease  of  some  years'  duration  at  a  fixed 
8.  E.  of  that  city,  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  rent ;  in  some  parts,  however,  it  is  lot  in  small 
and  the  only  one  still  active ;  and  Mt.  Vulture,  lots  of  4  or  five  acres,  on  shares.  Fields  are 
on  the  El  slope,  in  the  H".  W.  part  of  Oapitana-  generally  planted  with  rows  of  poplars,  elms, 
ta. — The  physical  structure  of  this  part  of  the  mulberries,  and  even  vines,  under  whose  shel- 
peninsula  does  not  admit  of  any  large  river,  ter  crops  are  raised  without  being  injured  by 
Among  the  numerous  streams  that  rise  from  the  parching  sun.  The  more  common  kinda 
either  side  of  the  mountains,  may  be  mentioned  of  giahi  are  wheat  and  maize  or  Indian  corn ; 
the  Liri  or  Garigliano  and  the  Volturuo,  with  the  crop  of  the  I^ter  is  estimated  at  112,000,- 
its  branch  the  Galore,  which,  after  watering  000  bushels,  more  than  is  required  for  home 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  fall  into  the  gulf  of  GaBta;  consumption,  and  might  easily  be  increased 
the  Sele  (ane.  Silarus),  which  drains  Prinoipato  tenfold.  Rye  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
Oitra  to  the  gulf  of  Salerno ;  the  Crati,  the  Ba-  some  districts.  Next  to  maize,  oUve  oO  is  the 
sento,  and  the  Bradano,  flowing  into  that  of  most  important  agricultural  production,  the 
Taranto;  the  Tronto,  the  Pescara  or  Aterao,  olive  tree  growing  in  all  the  low  and  teraper- 
the  Saagro,  the  Biferno,  the  Fortore,  the  Oer-  ate  parts  of  the  country,  with  scarcely  any  care, 
varo,  and  the  Ofanto,  into  the  Adriatic.  The  Both  oil  and  olives  are  articles  of  exportation, 
only  lake  of  any  size  is  that  of  Oelano  or  Fuci-  The  culture  of  the  vine,  instead  of  being  the 
no,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra ;  those  of  Fusaro,  Aver-  object  of  the  undivided  attention  of  experi- 
no,  Anagno,  and  Lioola,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma-  enced  husbandmen,  is  generally  carried  on  ap- 
ples, are  small,  but  historically  important, —  on  the  same  farm  with  that  of  other  produce ; 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  with  the  ex-  so  that  most  of  the  wines,  except  the  sweet 
ception  of  such  marshy  districts  as  are  subjected  ones,  are  only  suitable  for  being  converted  into 
to  the  malaria.  The  temperature  varies  greatly  brandy.  Some  provincial  growths,  however, 
according  to  the  elevation  of  the  land.  In  the  are  celebrated  as  having  at  once  body  and  fla- 
mountaiu  districts  the  climate  is  much  like  that  vor;  beside  the  Lachryma)  Ohristi,  that  red 
in  the  Alps ;  the  cold  of  winter  is  piercing  and  luscious  liquor  which  appears  only  on  princely 
long  oontmued.  In  the  plains  and  valleys  near  tables,  the  Pellagrello  of  Piedimonte,  the  red 
those  districts  the  air  is  bracing,  but  snow  sel-  and  white  Gerace,  the  red  Taranto,  the  Muscat 
dom  falls,  and  melts  rapidly.  On  the  sea  shores  of  Trani,  the  Aieatico  of  Ban,  the  Capo  di 
and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  the  win-  Lecce,  and  the  Torre  del  Greco  deserve  to  bo 
ter  is  so  mild  that  vegetation  ia  never  inter-  noticed.  Much  silk  is  produced,  mostly  for 
i-upted;  and  at  the  S,  extremity  of  the  king-  home  consumption,  a  very  small  quantity  being 
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esported ;  it  ia  scarnely  inferior  to  that  of  N,  the  kin^om  ia  still  in  ^eat  part  nndeveloped. 
Itdy.  The  cotton  plant  grows  in  many  parts  of  Some  mines  of  anthracite  and  petroleum  are 
the  country,  but  lie  cotton  gathered  amounta  worked  on  a  siuall  scale  in  the  Abmzzi.  Iron 
to  only  about  80,000  ba^.  Flax  and  hemp  ore  is  found  abundantly  in  the  Aspromonts 
are  objects  of  more  attention,  but  are  produced  range,  and  a  few  founderies  and  iron  works 
in.  quantities  scarcely  sufficient  for  home  mann-  have  been  established  in  Calabria.  Quarries  of 
faoture.  Vegetables  and  fruita  of  various  kinds  marble  are  also  worked,  bnt,  although  of  fine 
are  abnndant.  In  fact  the  soil  is  fitted  for  all  quality,  the  product  has  not  yet  found  its  way 
the  products  of  the  temperate  and  some  of  out  of  the  kingdom.  Some  alum  is  gathered, 
the  tropical  sone.  The  licorice  tree  grows  in  There  are  beds  of  rock  salt  which  might  yield 
OiJabria  and  the  Abmzzi,  and  about  16,000  large  returns,  but  are  comparatively  neglected, 
eatitari  of  juice  are  yearly  exported.  Manna  while  large  quantities  are  procured  on  the  sea 
is  also  a  product  of  importance  in  Calabria;  Bhorebyevaporation,bothfor  export  and  home 
the  gathering  of  it  is  farmed  by  the  govern-  consumption.  The  most  important  article  of 
ment.  Almonds,  chestnuts,  and  figs  are  plenti-  foreign  trade  in  thia  department  is  the  sul- 
flil;  and  the  last  named  especially,  fresh  or  phur  produced  in  Sicily. — Manufactures,  with 
dried,  beside  being  an  article  of  exportation,  a  few  exceptions,  are  still  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
we  used  as  winter  food  by  the  lower  classes.  "Women,  all  over  the  country,  spin  fias,  hemp. 
The  forests  of  the  interior  could  afford  abun-  wool,  and  cotton,  and  weave  coarse  stuffs  that 
dance  of  timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship  are  generally  worn  by  country  people;  but 
bnilding;  but  the  jealous  care  of  a  despotic  some  cotton  mills  and  manufactories  of  wool- 
government  and  the  want  of  roads  and  meana  len  cloth,  linen,  cotton  bIuSb,  and  silk  goods 
of  conveyance  have  until  lately  prevented  any  have  been  established,  some  of  which  are  com- 
profitable  uae  of  that  source  of  wealth.  With  paratively  proBperous.  Gloves  and  straw  hata 
the  exception  of  sheep,  the  number  of  domes-  are  also  manufactured  in  the  capital  and  some 
tic  animals  is  comparatively  small ;  there  are  other  places;  a  considerable  glass  manufactory 
estimatedtobo4,700,000headofsheep, 720,000  exists  at  Fosilippo.  Hardware  and  cntiery 
goats,  860,000  oxen  and  cows,  50,000  baffaloes,  are  fabricated  at  Oaicpobasso ;  earthenware, 
110,000  horses,  890,000  mules  and  asses,  and  porcelain,  leather,  ropes,  and  cordage  are  also 
2,400,000  pigs,  A  great  number  of  the  sheep  among  the  subordinate  branches  of  monufac- 
are  migratory,  being  kept  on  the  mountains  ia  taring  industry. — Neither  the  domestic  nor  the 
summer  and  driven  in  winter  into  the  valleys,  foreign  trade  has  ever  been  in  a  condition  of 
and  especially  the  tavoUere  of  Apulia.  The  healthy  activity;  ordinary  facilities  are  want- 
wool  crop,  which  is  gathered  twice  a  year,  is  Ing,  such  as  institutions  of  credit  as  well  as  the 
abnndant,  mostly  of  good  quality,  and  is  large-  means  of  transportation  at  home,  and  a  tarifi' 
iy  exported.  The  oxen,  some  of  which  are  of  that  would  encourage  intercourse  with  other 
splendid  breeds,  are  used  both  for  the  plough  nations.  The  only  public  estabhshmenta  of  a 
and  for  carts.  Buffaloes  also  serve  as  beasts  financial  character  are  the  monti  Jrumentarii, 
of  draught  The  horses  are  but  indifferent;  which  assist  the  farmers  by  furnishing  them, 
the  Oalabrian  breed,  however,  though  small,  is  on  certain  terms,  with  seeds  and  agricultural 
remarkable  for  activity.  The  milk  of  the  goats  implements,  and  the'  monti  dipieta  or  pawn- 
ia  converted  into  cheese,  which  is  an  impor-  broking  banks.  According  to  the  beat  authori- 
tant  article  of  food  among  the  people.— Nest  ties  that  can  be  procured,  the  mercantile  marine 
to  agrionl tare,  the  fisheries  are  the  chief  source  in  18B5  amounted  to  8,&88  ships  of  an  aggre- 
of  occupation  to  the  inhabitants.  The  tunny,  gate  of  212,966  tons,  which  showed  a  consid- 
whioh  frequents  the  W.  coast  in  large  shoals,  erable  increase  for  the  previous  31  years,  as  in 
is  caught  in  great  abundance  in  May,  June,  and  1834  the  number  of  vesaeb  was  but  5,493,  and 
July;  and  the  sword  fish  is  taken  in  its  migra-  the  tonnage  169,330.  In  1856  the  imports  of 
tion  toward  the  Black  sea,  about  the  vernal  the  continental  provinces  were  estimated  at 
equinox.  Anchovies  and  sprats  are  taken  in  ahout|16,163,930,  and  the  exports  at  |18,229,- 
ehdlow  waters  during  the  months  of  March,  760,  giving  a  total  of  $29,398,680.  The  im- 
April,  and  May;  they  are  salted  and  put  up  ports  consisted  principally  of  cotton  and  cotton 
in  barrels  of  about  200  lbs,  each,  for  home  yam,  sugar,  woollen  manufacturea,  tobacco, 
consumption  and  exportation.  Several  parts  and  coffee;  the  exports  of  oil,  Indian  com, 
of  the  coast  swarm  with  sole,  white  smelt,  wheat,  silk,  madder  root,  wool,  almonds,  and 
mackerel,  stni^eon,  and  red  and  gray  mullets;  dried  and  fresh  fruits.  Naples  is  the  chief  em- 
the  roes  of  the  last  are  made  into  lotarga.  porium  for  domestic  and  foreign  trade ;  but  the 
Testaceous  and  orustaoeous  fish  also  abound,  latter  is  shared  by  OasteUamare,  Reggio,  Ta- 
among  which  are  prawns  of  large  wzc.  But  ranto,  Gallipoli,  Bari,  Molfetta,  Barletta,  Man- 
the  quantity  of  fish  taken  for  food,  however  fredonia,  and  Termoli. — Until  the  year  1860, 
great,  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  home  demand,  the  government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  an  on- 
Beside  the  regular  fisheries,  a  number  of  sea-  mixed  absolute  monarchy.  The  king  governed 
men,  especially  from  Trapani  and  Torre  del  through  his  cabinet,  consisting  of  10  secretaries 
Greco,  arc  employed  in  gathering  coral,  which  of  state,  under  thepresidency  of  a  premier,  one 
is  found  at  several  places,  but  most  abundantly  of  them  having  especial  charge  of  the  adminis- 
on  the  African  coast. — The  mineral  wealth  of  tration  of  Sicily.    These  were  assisted  by  a 
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oouacil  general  of  the  kingdom,  divided  into  members  appointed  by  tie  king  from  among 
two  chambers,  One  of  16  members  for  the  king-  the  professors,  under  the  preaidenoj  of  a  bishop, 
dom  of  Naples,  the  other  of  10  for  Sicily ;  and  and  both  boards  were  uader  the  direct  control 
also  by  &  kind  of  privy  council,  known  aa  con-  of  the  minister  of  pnblio  ednoation. — On  Jan. 
eiglio  di  stato,  ■with  an  unlimited  number  of  1,  1859,  the  military  establishment,  inclnding 
members,  who  met  when  summoned  uilder  the  the  reserve,  the  marines,  and  the  veterans, 
presidency  of  the  king  himself  or  the  heir  ap-  numbered  3,835  officers  and  96,805  aoldiers,  of 
parent.  Each  proviaca  had  a  goveraor  or  in-  whom  about  14,000  were  Swiss  mercenaries, 
lendffnte,  having  the  civil,  military,  and  flnan-  and  8,843  borsea.  The  effective  part  consisted 
oial  admiuistratJon  in  hia  hands,  assisted  by  a  of  2,509  officers,  80,029  soldiers,  and  9,543 
conaigUo  d'tnlendens/t  in  bis  official  duties,  and  horses.  The  men  from  18  to  2S  were  drafted 
by  a  eonsiglio  provinciale,  consisting  of  landed  by  conscription ;  there  was  no  exemption  from 
proprietors,  whose  only  functions  were  to  sug-  service,  but  every  one  could  buy  a  substitute  by 
gest  any  improvements  that  might  be  beneficial  paying  $200  to  the  government.  The  time  of 
to  the  province.  These,  as  well  as  all  the  sub-  service  was  5  years  in  the  infantry,  and  8  years 
ordinate  offlners  of  the  districts,  cantons,  and  in  the  cavalry,  artillery,  or  gendarmerie.  The 
communes  into  which  the  provinces  were  di-  Swiss  were  enlisted  by  virtue  of  a  stipulation 
vided,  were  directly  appointed  by  and  wholly  entered  into  in  1837.  The  navy  had  of  late 
nader  the  control  of  the  royal  government.  The  years  been  increased  and  mnch  attended  to; 
judiciary,  organized  according  to  a  decree  of  in  1854  ita  personnel  oonsisted  of  about  140 
1817,  comprised  two  supreme  courts,  one  sitting  officers,  7,400  marines,  and  5,000  sailors.  The 
at  Naples, the  other  at  Palermo;  7 civil  courts  sailingvesaels  were2shipsofthelineof  SOguna 
of  appeal,  4  of  them  on  the  continent  at  Naples,  each,  5  frigates  of  40  to  60  gnns,  2  corvettes 
Aquila,  Trani,  and  Oatanzaro,  and  3  on  the  isl-  of  22  guais,  5  brigs  of  18  and  3  sloops  of  14 
and,  at  Palermo,  Meaaina,  and  Catania.  There  guns,  andasteam  squadron  of  23vesael3,  varying 
was  also  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  and  a  from  200  to  400  horae  power  each,  forming  an 
criminal  court  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov-  aggregate  of  6,804  horse  power  and  110  guns. — 
ince;  a  police  court  in  each  canton,  and  a  jua-  In  the  absence  of  any  regular  budget,  thefinan- 
tice  of  the  peace  in  each  commune  or  pariah,  cial  condition  of  this  kingdom  is  partly  a  matter 
All  the  .iudges  were  of  course  appointed  and  of  conjecture.  On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
removable  at  pleasure  by  the  king.  In  some  I.  {or  IV,  of  Naples)  the  funded  debt,  at  3  per 
places  there  were  tribunals  of  commerce,  and  cent.,  was  $33,586,730.  The  events  of  1821 
in  the  seaports  admiralty  courta ;  for  certain  and  1848  swelled  it  so  that  in  1859  itaraounted 
particular  crimes  a  "grand  special  court"  was  to  $98,334,600,  most  of  the  new  stock  being  at 
Bummoned,  and  there  was  also  a  high  militaiy  5  per  cent.  At  the  same  period,  the  public 
court.  The  only  religion  allowed  a  free  eser-  revenue,  accruing  from  the  land  tax,  public 
cise  was  the  Roman  Catholic ;  there  were,  how-  domain,  excise,  indirect  taxes  (such  aa  customs, 
ever,  7,500  Albanese  belonging  to  the  United  lottery,  &c.),  and  other  sonrcea,  was  estimated 
Greek  oomraunioo,  and  about  3,400  Jews  were  at  $35,650,190,  while  the  expenditure  amount- 
alao  tolerated,  bat  only  in  the  capital.  The  od  to  $36,187,700,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
Oatholio  dergy  consists  of  33  archbishops,  19  $531,510.  The  collection  of  the  revenue  took 
on  the  continent  and  3  inSicily,  of  whom  those  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  amonnt,  the  interest 
of  Naples,  Oapua,  and  Palermo  are  entitled,  on  on  public  debt  18  per  cent.,  and  the  army 
their  promotion,  to  a  cardinal's  hat ;  85  bishops,  and  navy  combined  nearly  45  per  cent.,  viz. : 
73  on  the  continent  and  13  in  Sicily ;  6  abhates,  $9,460,000  for  the  former,  and  $1,805,000  for 
and  about  100,000  priests  or  monks.  The  the  latter.  Public  works  took  less  tban  f  1,- 
monastio  and  mendicant  orders  had  been  par-  600,000,  of  which  $600,000  was  for  prisons  and 
tially  suppressed  in  1807,  but  were  restored  in  dungeons;  and  public  instruction  $336,000,  in- 
IS13  by  Ferdinand  I.  There  is  in  every  diocese  eluding  the  keeping  of  the  Mnseo  Borbouico, 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  public  libraries,  the  institute  of  arts,  and  the 
intended  for  the  church.  Public  instruction  allowance  for  theatres  and  public  spectacles, 
under  the  late  government  was  in  a  very  low  which  was  $58,000.  The  fall  of  King  Francis 
state.  The  elementary  schools  tiiat  were  or-  11.,  brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  Garibaldi, 
gaulzedunder  the  reign  of  Joachim  Murat  had  has  in  great  part  overthrown  the  govem- 
been  either  closed  or  neglected.  Of  the  4  mental  fabric;  the  two  divisions  of  the  king- 
universities,  at  Naples,  Palermo,  Catania,  and  dom  are  now  each  under  the  control  of  a 
Meaaina,  the  first  may  still  boast  of  some  cele-  "  lieutenant  of  the  king,"  appointed  by  Victor 
brated  professors;  but  pupils  from  the  prov-  Emanuel,  while  deputies  are  sent  by  the  peo- 
iuces  were  seldom  allowed  to  resort  thither,  pie  to  the  Italian  parliament  at  Turin.  These 
being  obliged  to  graduate  in  their  provincial  lieutenants,  who  are  assisted  by  a  "lieutenancy 
institutions.  Beside  8  academies,  there  are  23  council,"  have  preserved  in  part  the  adminia- 
collegea,  one  in  each  proTinoe,  all  of  which  trative  organization,  until  it  can  be  improved ; 
were  formerlysuperintendedby  Jesuitsorother  but  the  judiciary  system  has  been  remodelled 
clergymen.  The  superintendence  of  the  whole  on  that  of  Piedmont,  while  the  Sardinian  penal 
system  was  vested  in  two  boarda,  one  at  Paler-  code  and  code  of  procedure  have  been  enforced 
mo,  the  other  at  Naples,  each  consisting  of  6  since  July  1, 18G1.     The  religious  changes  that 
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had  taken  place  in  Piedmont  have  been  Intro-  conferred  that  dignity  clearly  estahlished  the 

duoed  here;  the  Jesnits  have  been  expelled,  paramouut  lordship  of  the  pope,  and  stipulated 

and  the  property  of  the  convents  has  been  se-  the  annual  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  new  king- 

qnestered.    The  army  has  been  disbanded  and  dom.     Roger,  after  receiving  at  Palermo  his 

ia  in  process  of  reorganization  on  a  new  plan ;  crown  from  a  cardinal  sent  for  that  purpose 

for  the  present  it  consists  merely  of  such  offl-  by  the  h\ily  father,  conquered  the  principality 

cers  and  troops  aa  were  appointed  and  enlisted  ot"  Capaa  and  the  duchy  of  K  aplea,  thus  estend- 

by  Garibaldi.     All  the  garrisons  are  held  by  ing   his  posseasiocB  to  the  present   northern 

soldiers  from  the  north  of  the  peninsala.     The  frontier.     He  was  succeeded  in  1154  by  his  son 

disordered  state  of  the  country  and  the  gneriUa  Wilham  I.  the  Bad,  who  soon  left  his  crown, 

war  which  the  last  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  to  William  II.  tlie  Good  (116G-'89);  the  lat- 

are  waging,  espeoially  in  mountain  districts,  ter,  the   best  of  princes,  while   aecuring  the 

render  it  very  Afiicult  to  collect  taies ;  a  defl-  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  people,  proved 

cit  of  over  $10,000,000  is  anticipated  for  the  a  stanch  supporter  of  Pope  Alexander  111.  and 

present  year  (1861),  and  trade  and  agrioultaro  the  cities  of  Lombardy  against  tlie  emperor 

are  paralyzed  by  the  troubles.    The  new  gov-  Frederic  Barbarossa.    "William  II.  dying  with- 

emment  is  energetically  struggling  against  all  out  issue,  his  kingdom  was  claimed  by  his  aunt 

these  difficulties,  and  gives  especial  attention  to  Constance,  who  had  married  the  son  of  Bar- 

the  neglected  public  works.    But  two  insignifl-  barossa.    Henry  VI.  upheld  his  wife's  rights 

cant  railroads  are  in  esistence,  both  running  against  the   usurper   Tancred,   and  finally  in 

from  Naples,  one  to  Tietri  and  the  other  to  1195  united  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 

Capaa.     Both  are  so  HI  constructed  that  they  to  the  empire.      On  his  premature  death  in 

must  be  rebuilt,  and  the  latter  will  be  contin-  1137,  his  Italian  crown  passed  to  his  son,  af- 

ued  to  Ceprano,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  terward  the  emperor  Frederic  II.    TLe  eier- 

Btates;  on  this  from  4,000  to  6,000  workmen  tiona  of  this  prince  to  annihilate  the  Lombard 

aro  engaged.— The  early  history  of  the  penin-  league  and  to  strengthen  his  dominion  over 

Bulsr  part  of  the  country,   which  in  ancient  Italy  drew  upon  himself  and  his  descendants 

times  comprised  the  provinces  of  Bruttium,  the  persecution  of  the  papal  court.    The  popes 

Lucania,  Calabria,  Apulia,  Samnium,  Campania,  improved  the  minority  of  Oonradiu,  his  grand- 

and  apart  of  Latium,  is  closely  connected  with  son,  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom.     Manfred,  a 

the  history  of  Borne,  and  through  the  Magna-  natural  son  of  Frederic  II.,  first  regent  for  his 

Grecian  cities  of  Tarentum,  Croton,  Sybaris,  nephew  Oonradin,  then  king  on  the  pretended 

Thurii,  Ehegium,  Neapdis,  and  others,  partly  death  of  this  young  prince  (1268),  became  the 

also  with  that  of  Greece.    After  tlie  fall  of  the  special  object  of   papal   hatred.      Urban   IV. 

western  empire  the  country  was  successively  and  Clement  IV.  excnmmunicated  him  and  of- 

under  the  power  of  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine  fered  his  crown  to  several  princes ;  the  offer 

esarchato  of  Kavenna,  and  the  Saracens ;  but  a  was  greedily  accepted  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 

numberof smallrepublicsorduchieSjasNaples,  count  of  Provence,  the  youngest   brother  of 

Salerno,  Amalfi,   Gaeta,  and  Benevento,  nlti-  Lonis  IS.  of  France,  who  received  the  investi- 

mately  rose  to  independence.    Great  numbers  ture,  on  condition  that  he  should  do  homage 

of  Norman  adventurers,  during  the  first  half  to  the  holy  see  for  his  kingdom  and  pay  an  an- 

of  the  llfh  century,  served  these  sma]!  states  nual  tribute  of  8,000  ounces  of  gold.    Charles, 

as  mercenaries,  but  soon  began  to  wage  war  after  being  crowned  at  Rome,  marched  against 

on  their  own  account;  and  under  the  leadership  Manfred,  at  the  head  of  an  army  mostly  eon- 

of  William  Bras  de  Per,   Drogo,   and  Eobert  eisting  of  crusaders,  who   had  answered   the 

Guiacard,  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  call  of  the  pope  agMnat  the  "  infldel  usurper ;" 

Apulia,  which  they  divided  into  12  counties,  he  defeated  and  killed  his  competitor  in  1266 

each  having  its  own  lord,  and  forming  together  at  the  battle  of  Grandella,  near  Benevento, 

a  feudal  confederation.    In  1053  Pope  Leo  IX.,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  subjugation 

at  the  head  of  German  and  Italian  troops,  tried  of  the  two  kingdoms.    The  lawful  heir,  young 

to  expel  the  new  conquerors;  but  he  was  de-  Conradin,  two  yeai's  later,  supported  by  Ger- 

feated   at   CiviteUa    and  taken    prisoner,   but  men  and  Italian  troops,  pr^ented  himself  to 

treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  his  captors,  vindicate  his  rights ;  but  he  also  was  defeated, 

who  obliged  him  to  recognize  their  conquests  Aug.  25,  1268,  at  Palenta,  near  Tagliacozzo, 

by  Ibrmtdly  holding  them  as  va^als   of  the  taken  prisoner,  and  decapitated  at  Naples,  Oct. 

holy   see.      Eobert   Gniscard   established   hia  29,  by  order  of  the  conqueror.     The  tyranny 

power   paramount  over  his    companions   in  of  Charles  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Italians; 

arms,  assumed  the  title  of  dnke  of  Apulia,  and  and  the  hatred  of  the  oppressed  rose  to  such  a 

snbdned  Calabria,  whUo  his  youngest  brother  pitch  that  Sidly  shook  off  the  yoke  ;  the  mas- 

Eoger  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  sacre  known  as  the  "Sicilian   vespers"  took 

Sidly,  previously  occupied  by  the  Saracens,  place  at  Palermo,  March  80,  1382;  and  within 

In  1137  the  whole  of  the  Norman  acquisitions  a  month  all  the  French  were  either  slaughtered 

were  united  under  Roger  II.,  son  of  Roger  L,  or  expelled  from  the  island,  which  acknowl- 

the  conqueror  of  Sicily,  who  received  in  1030,  edged  as  its  king  Don  Pedro  III.  of  Aragon, 

from  the  anti-pope  Anacletus  II.,  the  title  of  the  husband  of  Constance,  Manfred's  daughter, 

ting  of  Sicily  and  Apulia.      The  bull  which  Vainly  did  Charles  of  AnJou  try  to  regain  pos- 
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session  of  Sicily.  For  more  than  a  century  at  Naples,  under  Masaniello,  proved  more  for- 
aiid  a  half  the  island  and  the  continental  king-  midable ;  vainly  was  the  flsherraan  assassinated 
dom.  were  separated  from  each  other,  the  bov-  by  emissaries  of  the  viceroy,  the  duke  of  Ar- 
ereigna  of  both  parts  however  styling  them-  cos;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  gunsmith  Gen- 
selvea  kings  of  Sicily.  The  destinies  of  the  naro  Annese,  and  other  popular  chieis,  and  for 
house  of  Anjoa  at  Naples,  obscured  during  the  about  4  years  the  contest  went  on  with  varied 
later  years  of  Charles  I.  and  the  reign  of  his  success;  but  finally  the  Spaniards  conquered, 
son  Oharlea  II.  the  Lame,  brightened  again  and  the  Neapolitans  were  kept  under  their  iron 
nnder  Eobert  the  Wise  (1309-'43),  who  proved  rule.  During  the  war  for  the  suocession  of 
himself  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  Spain,  they  sided  with  PhOip  V.,  the  Bourbon 
but  the  reign  of  his  daughter,  Joanna  I.,  was  ting;  but  in  1707  they  were  forced  by  the  inv. 
marked  by  all  sorts  of  domestic  orimes  and  penal  troops  to  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign 
disorders.  On  her  death  in  1382,  a  bloody  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  whose  title  to 
contest  raged  between  Louis  I.,  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  made  good  by  the 
the  second  house  of  Aniou,  her  adopted  son,  treaty  of  Utrecht,  while  Sicily  was  by  the  same 
and  Oharlea  of  Durazzo,  her  lawful  heir.  The  idstrument  given  to  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  of 
latter  finally  triumphed,  but  was  murdered  in  Savoy.  In  1730  this  island  was  exchanged  for 
Hungary  in  1386.  His  young  son  Ladislas,  Sardinia,  and  it  was  again  reunited  to  the  con- 
BOaroely  10  years  old,  was  overthrown  by  the  linental  part,  under  the  Austrian  ting  Charles 
An^evioe  party,  who  called  in  Loais  II;  of  III,,  who  waa  at  the  same  time  emperor  of  Ger- 
Anioa  in  1389 ;  but  10  years  later  he  reascend-  many  as  Charles  VI.  In  1734  the  Spanish  in- 
ed  his  throne,  became  also  king  of  Hungary  in  fante  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  by  Elizabeth 
1403,  and  improved  his  power  to  crush  the  ad-  Jarnese,  at  the  head  of  an  army  invaded  Na- 
berentaof  his  rival.  He  waa  sncceeded  in  1414  pies,  defeated  the  imperial  troops  at  Bitonto, 
by  his  sister  Joanna  II.,  whose  reign  of  21  May  25,  conquered  both  the  continental  pari 
years  was  as  shamefui  and  disastrous  as  that  and  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo,  July 
of  Joanna  I.  After  adopting  in  suocession  Al-  8, 1735,  as  Charles  IV.  This  change  waa  sano- 
fonso  V.  of  Aragon  and  Louis  III.  of  Ai^ou,  tioned  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Nov.  8,  1738, 
she  finally  bequeathed  her  crown  to  EenS,  and  till  1860  the  house  of  Bourbon,  with  the 
brother  of  the  latter.  But  after  a  few  years'  exception  of  a  few  years,  maintained  possession 
war,  Eene,  deserted  by  his  friends,  without  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  When  in  1759  Charles  IV. 
troops  or  money,  was  expelled  by  Alfonso  V.,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  death 
who  received  the  investiture  of  his  new  king-  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  had  left  no 
dom  from  Pope  Eugenins  IV.,  and  thus  re-  issue,  he  published  a  "fundamental  law"  pre- 
nnited  the  two  parte  of  the  old  monarchy,  venting  the  further  reunion  of  this  kingdom 
This  however  did  not  last  long,  as  on  his  death  with  Spain,  and  gave  it  up  to  his  third  son 
in  1458  he  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his  Ferdinand  IV.,  whose  long  reign  (1759-1825) 
natural  son  Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  hard  work  was  marked  by  great  vicissitudes.  This  prince 
to  protect  his  rights  agaiost  John  of  Oalabiia,  was  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  Maria 
son  of  King  Ren6,  while  Sicily  as  well  as  Ara-  Carolina,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
gonfell  to  thelot  of  hisbrotherJohnll,  The  and  Maria  Theresa;  she  disgraced  herself  and 
bastard  line  of  Naples,  after  being  deprived  for  her  husband  by  her  dissolute  life,  while  she 
a  while  of  their  kitigdom  by  the  sudden  con-  proved  a  rash  opponent  of  the  Frenob,  Gen. 
quest  of  Charles  VHI,  of  France  in  1494,  were  Ohampionnet,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army, 
finally  in  1503  robbed  of  their  possessions  by  invaded  the  Neapolitan  territory,  forced  the 
Ferdinand  V.  of  Aragon.  Through  his  general  king  and  queen  to  retire  to  Sicily,  took  pos- 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  he  treacherously  seized  session  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  there  pro- 
file chief  cities  of  ilia  cousin  Ferdinand  III.  and  claimed  the  "  Partbenopean  repubhc,"  Jan.  25, 
espelled  the  French,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  sa-  1799.  The  reverses  of  the  French  in  Italy  on- 
cret  treaty  of  Granada,  claimed  a  share  in  the  abled  Ferdinand  IV.  to  return  to  his  capital  at 
spoils.  He  received  the  investiture  of  his  con-  the  end  of  a  few  months;  but  he  was  again 
quest  from  the  pope  in  1504,  and  from  that  pe-  expelled  from  it  Jan.  35,  1806,  and  Josepii  Bo- 
riod  to  the  be^nning  of  the  1 8th  century  the  naparte  was  appointed  by  his  brother  Napoleon 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  but  a  part  of  1.  king  of  Naples.  The  new  king  failed  to  eon- 
the  Spanish  empire.  Under  the  emperor  Charles  quer  the  island,  where  Ferdinand  IV.,  support- 
V.  a  strong  administrative  system  was  organ-  ed  by  the  English,  maintained  hia  dominion, 
ized,  and  a  viceroy  was  invested  with  full  pow-  Joseph  Bonaparte  left  Italy  to  become  king  of 
ers  of  government.  This  functionary,  as  well  Spain,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  his  broth- 
as  his  successors,  aimed  at  keeping  the  Italians  er-in-law  Joachim  Murat,  who,  although  gain- 
and  Sicilians  in  submission,  while  increasing  as  ing  some  popularity  among  his  subjects,  never 
much  as  possible  the  taxes,  in  order  to  send  had  a  strong  hold  on  their  aflection ;  he  was  at 
large  remittances  to  the  king,  who  was  always  once  deserted  by  a  mfyority  of  them  when  in 
in  want  of  money.  Suoh  exactions  went  so  far  1815,  by  hia  rash  and  somewhat  treacherous 
under  Philip  IV,  aa  to  excite  rebellion  (1647)  policy,  he  lost  his  throne;  and  he  scarcely 
both  In  Sicily  and  on  the  continent.  This  was  found  any  sympathy  when,  in  a  foolish  attempt 
easily  smothered  in  the  island ;  but  the  rising  to  reconquer  it,  he  forfeited  hia  life,  Oct.  18. 
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Ferdinand,  throTigttliehelp of  Austriam  troops,  following  at  first  the  same  polioy,  failed  to  se- 
-wm  now  restored  to  the  continental  part  of  hia  care  tlie  same  result.  Sicily  first  claimed  its 
dominions;  liereeiiteredKaplesJuiielT.atyled  independence,  and  Garibaldi  resolved  at  once 
himself  formally  "Ferdinand  I.,  sovereign  of  to  bring  aid  to  the  insurgents.  Witk  a  few 
the  united  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  and  hundred  volunteers  he  embarked  at  Genoa, 
resumed  hia  wonted  practice  of  despotism.  May  6,  1860,  and,  evading  the  Neapolitan 
But  liberal  opinions,  which  had  spread  during  cruisers,  landed  on  the  13th  at  Jlarsala ;  the 
the  late  political  revulsions,  awoke  in  1820 ;  a  SicUiana  flocked  around  him.  He  at  once 
manifestation,  prepared  by  Gien.  Pepe,  broke  marched  onward,  routed  Gen.  Landi  at  Oalata- 
out  in  the  month  of  July ;  a  new  constitution,  fimi  on  the  16th,  and  appeared  on  the  22d  be- 
siroilar  to  that  which  had  of  late  been  adopted  fore  Palermo,  which  was  defended  by  25,000 
in  Spain,  was  established ;  Ferdinand  and  his  troops  under  Gen.  Lanza.  Fifteen  days  later, 
son,  whom  ho  had  appointed  his  vicar-general,  June  6,  the  Sicilian  capital  was  surrendered, 
took  their  oath  to  abide  by  it,  and  a  parliament  Meanwhile  Francis  II.,  yielding  to  the  en- 
was  summoned.  This  bloodless  and  highly  treaties  of  his  uncles  and  the  French  ambassa- 
promising  revolution  was  smothered  by  order  dor,  tried  to  allay  discontent  among  the  Nea- 
of  the  holy  alliance ;  40,000  Austrians,  under  pohtans  by  reestablishing  the  oonstitution  of 
Gen.  Frimont,  crossed  the  frontier ;  Pepe  was  1848,  and  to  check  the.  insurrection  in  Sicily 
defeated  at  Eieti,  March  7,  1821 ;  the  parliar-  by  offering  it  a  separate  consfitntion  and  ad- 
ment  received  orders  to  disperse;  Naplesopen-  ministration;  butsuch  grants  and  the  pledges 
ed  ita  gates  to  the  Austrians;  and  Pepe,  in  by  which  they  were  corroborated  came  too 
company  with  some  other  revolutionary  chiefs,  late.  Garibaldi  proceeded  toward  Messina, 
had  to  fly  for  his  life.  All  hope  of  constitu-  and  after  a  brisk  engagement  at  Melazzo,  July 
tionai  liberty  was  gone,  and  persecution  against  20,  arrived  before  liat  city,  which  he  entered 
such  as  were  suspected  of  favoring  It  was  rife,  on  the  27th,  a  capitnlation  being  signed  by  the 
Francis  I.  (1825-'80)  and  Ferdinand  II.  (1880-  Neapolitan  Gen.  Clary,  who  retired  to  the 
'69)  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ferdinand  I. ;  citadel.  The  king  saw  that  Sicily  was  lost  be- 
the  least  political  disorder  was  severely  punish-  yond  recovery  by  the  force  of  arms;  but  he 
ed,  what  remained  of  provincial  liberties  was  still  hoped  he  could  propitiate  the  Neapolitans 
abolished,  and  the  people  were  kept  in  abject  ig-  by  liberal  concessions,  and  prepared  to  oppose 
noranoe.  In  1847,  under  the  hopes  inspired  by  Garibaldi,  in  ease  he  should  attempt  an  inva- 
the  election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  revolutionary  sion  of  the  continent;  his  aimy  amounted  to 
movements  broke  out  in  Sicily.  Palermo  rose  in  80,000  men,  the  fourth  part  of  which  was  sent 
arm8Jan.l3,1848,andworstedtheroyaltroops,  fo  Calabria,  while  Lis  fleet  cruised  between 
who  were  confined  in  the  citadel ;  the  insurrec-  Naples  and  Sicily ;  but  neither  his  land  forces 
tion  spread  like  fire  through  the  island,  and  es-  nor  his  navy  were  to  be  relied  upon,  as  many 
tended  to  the  continent;  the  Sicilian  insurgents  soldiers  and  even  officers  sympatHzed  with  the 
drove  the  troops  before  them,  and  the  citadel  revolutionists,  and  were  only  awaiting  the  ar- 
of  Messina  was  the  only  place  that  remained  rivalof  Garibaldi  to  desert  their  banners.  The 
in  the  power  of  the  latter.  The  king,  fright-  latter  landed  at  Capo  doll'  Armi,  near  Eeggio, 
ened  by  popular  manifestations  in  and  around  Aug.  19,  was  joined,  during  the  night  by  most 
his  capital,  changed  his  ministry,  granted  a  of  his  volunteers,  worsted  the  troops  that  op- 
constitution,  Jan.  29,  established  universal  suf-  posed  him,  and,  either  by  his  own  victories  or 
frage,  and  placed  Gen.  Pepe  at  the  head  of  an  by  local  insurrections,  found  himself  master  of 
ai-my  Uiat  was  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Italian  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Seeing  that 
independence ;  bnt  he  seoretiy  prepared  the  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  longer  in 
means  of  overpowering  the  revolutionists  as  Naples  without  imminent  danger,  the  king  re- 
soon  as  circnmstances  would  permit,  and  for  solved  to  fall  back  toward  Gaeta  with  the  regi- 
that  purpose  reenforoed  his  Swiss  troops.  A  ments  that  proved  still  faithful  to  hia  cause, 
rising  at  Naples,  May  16,  was  quelled  after  meanwhile  protesting  energetically  against  the 
several  bloody  encounters ;  the  king  followed  invasion  of  Garibaldi  and  the  scarcely  dis- 
np  his  success;  Sicily,  within  a  few  weeks,  guised  complicity  of  Victor  Emanuel.  He  left 
was  agwn  in  hia  power,  Messina  and  Palermo,  his  capital  in  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  6,  and 
the  former  especially,  seeing  fearful  execu-  the  nest  morning  Garibaldi  made  a  trimnphal 
tions ;  the  army  under  Pepe,  who  was  march-  entry,  amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
ing  to  support  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  re-  people.  After  winning  a  last  and  dearly 
csiled,  and  the  sworn  constitution  suspended,  bought  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Volturno, 
Many  were  the  sentences  of  death  against  po-  he  gave  np  his  dictatorship  and  signed  the 
litical  leaders,  and  such  as  escaped  the  gailows  proclamation  by  which  the  people  of  the  Two 
were  confined  in  prison.  All  was  silent  around  Sicilies  were  summoned  on  Oct.  01  to  decide 
the  king,  who  by  the  merciless  cannonades  he  upon  their  own  destiny.  An  immense  m^or- 
ordered  won  the  surname  of  Bomba.  With  the  ity,  1,810,266  out  of  1,400,000,  voted  for  the 
aid  of  his  mercenary  troops  and  the  lazzaroni,  annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  new  king- 
whom  he  treated  with  marked  favor,  he  was  dom  of  Italy.  The  dictator  resigned  his  powera 
enabled  to  spend  his  latter  years  in  compara-  into  the  hands  of  Victor  Emanuel,  without  ac- 
tive tranquillity ;  hut  his  son,  Francis  IL,  while  cepting  the  most  trifling  reward,  and  retired 
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to  his  island  of  Oaprera.  The  two  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  eepeoially  the  continental  one, 
are  still  iu  an  unsettled  condition.  The  old 
ftdherenta  of  the  Bourbon,  family  have  begun 
a  guerilla  war  in  several  proyinoea ;  and  rob- 
bery, under  a  political  disguise,  ia  very  prev- 
aJent,  Tranois  II.  held  hia  stronghold  of 
Gaiita  against  the  Italian  army  until  Feb,  14, 
1861,  gaining  some  consideration  by  his  personal 
course  in  the  defence  of  the  city.  He  ia  now 
{Deo.  1861)  in  Rome,  and  has  not  yet  given  up 
the  hope  of  a  popular  reaction  or  foreign  in- 
tervention in  his  favor. 

SIOILY  (anc.  IHnaeria,  from  its  triangular 
shape,  and  Sieilia),  the  largest  island  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  separated  fi-om  the  coast  of 
Oalabria  bj  the  strait  of  Messina,  and  now 
forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  estend- 
mg  from  lat.  36°  38'  to  38°  18'  N".,  and  from 
long.  IS"  35'  to  15°  85'  E.  Of  the  3  sides  of 
the  island,  the  northern  ia  180,  the  south-west- 
ern 171,  and  the  eastern  118  m.  in  length ; 
area,  10,715  aq.  m.  Its  divisions,  with  their 
populatioa  and  chief  towns,  are  as  follows : 
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Tlie  coast  haa  nnmerons  mdentations,  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  gulf  of  Oastellaraare  on  the  H". 
"W ,  the  gulf  of  Patti  on  the  N.  E.,  and  the  bay 
of  Oatania  on  the  E.;  the  best  harbors  are  those 
of  Palermo,  Messina,  Agosta,  and  Syracuse.  The 
tides  on  the  coasts  are  slight  and  irregular.  Of 
the  two  principal  currents  of  the  Mediterranean, 
that  from  the  Atlantic  and  that  from  the  Black 
sea,  only  the  firat  ia  felt  npon  the  ahores  of 
Sicily,  and  in  its  aet  through  the  atrait  of  Mes- 
aina  causes  the  whirlpool  at  the  N.  end,  call- 
ed by  the  aneients  Oharybdis,— The  U.  part 
of  the  island  is  generally  high,  the  mountwus 
in  several  places  coming  dose  to  the  sea; 
but  in  the  opposite  direction  they  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  the  coasts  are  of 
moderate  elevation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
surface  is  occupied  by  broken  ground,  and  the 
interior  ia  finely  diveraifled.  Mt.  Etna  rises  to 
the  height  of  10,874  feet  in  solitary  grandeur 
(aee  Etsa)  ;  and  a  range  of  moantaina  runs 
from  Cape  Peloro,  the  M".  E.  point  of  the  island 
on  the  atrait  of  Messina,  to  the  S.  W.,  following 
the  coast  to  near  Taormina,  30  m.  from  Mes- 
sina, where  it  ia  joined  by  a  chain  from  the  W. 
which  keeps  much  nearer  the  N.  than  the  S. 
shore  of  the  island,  and  sends  off  spurs  to  the 
coast  in  the  former  direction.  The  first  ohdn, 
now  called  Peloric,  was  anciently  known  as 
Neptunius  Mons.  The  second  is  now  called  Ma- 
donian,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  Kebro- 
dian,  and  perhaps  as  the  Heriean  range.    No 


part  of  this  chain  rises  above  6,300  feet,  and  in 
tlie  W.  it  becomes  much  broken,  some  of  the 
mountains  being  quite  isolated.  About  half 
way  across  the  island,  a  chain  of  great  hiUa 
breaks  off  from  the  Madonian  mountains,  runs 
through  the  high  plateau  of  Etna  to  the  S. 
E.,  and  is  cut  up  by  numerous  and  precipi- 
tous ravines,  but  sinks  into  a  flat  country  as 
it  approaches  Oapo  Passaro,  the  8.  E.  point 
of  Sicily. — The  island  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Alcantara  and  Giaretta  or  Simeto  on  the  E. 
coast,  the  Salso,  Platani,  and  Belice  on  the  S. 
W.,  and  the  Termini  on  the  N.  They  are  near- 
ly all  mere  torrents,  dry  or  nearly  so  in  sum- 
mer, but  swelling  into  floods  during  the  seasons 
of  heavy  rains ;  and  few  of  them  are  navigabla 
even  at  their  mouths.  The  lake  of  LenUni, 
near  the  E.  coast,  between  Catania  and  Syra- 
cuse, ia  the  most  extensive  sheet  of  water  in 
the  island,  being  about  12  m.in  circumference, 
but  shallow  and  stagnant.— Sicily  eontaina  no 
strata  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Silurian, 
the  old  red  sandstone,  the  coal,  or  tl>e  new  red 
sandstone  formation ;  granite  and  limestone 
are  found  in  some  places,  and  near  Etna  a  large 
tract  is  covered  with  volcanic  products.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fine  stone  are  abundant,  and 
amber  is  procured  near  Catania.  Small  quan- 
tities of  argentiferous  lead,  quicksilver,  iron, 
copper,  and  antimony  are  found ;  but  they  are 
seldom  worked.  The  other  minerals  include 
various  kinds  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  as- 
bestus,  lignite,  bitumen,  petroleum,  naphtha, 
emery,  alum,  rock  salt,  nitre,  sulphur,  agates, 
chalcedonies,  and  jaspers.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  the  mineral  products  of  Sicily  is 
sulpbnr,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  esporta. 
— The  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  Tho 
thermometer  rarely  rises  higher  than  93°  F, 
and  seldom  sinks  below  36°,  and  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  at  Palermo  ia  about  64°. 
The  annual  fall  of  rain  ia  about  26  inches,  near- 
ly all  of  which  falls  during  the  winter  montha. 
in  summer  the  weather  is  settled,  but  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  it  becomes  for  a  time  hazy 
and  boisterous.  There  is  often  delightful 
weather  in  November  and  December,  but  in 
these  months  and  early  spring  it  is  very  uncer- 
tain. Thunder  storms  are  both  violent  and 
frequent;  and  the  Mrocco,  or  8.  E.  wind, 
blowing  for  3  or  4  days  at  a  time,  ia  very  dis- 
tressing in  some  partsof  the  island. — There  are 
two  kinds  of  level  ground  in  Sicily.  Of  the 
first  an  example  is  found  in  the  dreary  wastes 
along  the  S.  shore,  where  the  limestone  rook 
coming  hear  the  surface  supports  a  scanty  vege- 
tation ;  and  of  the  second  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Oastellamare,  filling 
up  the  curves  of  the  mountains  which  recede 
from  the  sea.  The  hilly  regions  are  varied 
with  undulating  slopes  and  bold  crags,  the 
former  of  which  are  clothed  with  forests  of 
fine  timber,  or  covered  with  excellent  pastures. 
In  the  fertile  plains  cultivation  is  general,  and 
although  the  mode  is  rude  and  careless,  the 
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ctopa  are  often  roniarkable  for  their  luxuriance ;  pire  Sicily  waa  overrun  by  bai'tarians.  About 
the  moat  important  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  the  middle  of  the  5lii  century  the  Vandals 
and  pulse.  Artificial  graBsea  are  grown  to  a  from  Africa  invaded  and  conquered  it.  In  535 
small  extent,  and  hemp  is  raised  in  the  deeper  Belisariua  expelled  them  and  reduced  Sicily  for 
and  lower  grounds.  The  vine  and  olive  are  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Arabs  conquered  the 
extensively  cultivated,  and  often  intermixed,  island  in  82T,  and  made  It  the  seat  of  an  emir. 
The  other  vegetable  productions  most  deserv-  who  resided  at  Palermo.  They  were  driven 
ing  notice  are  barilla,  cotton,  sumach,  saffron,  out  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  century,  who 
manna  obtained  from  a  species  of  ash  (/rasran^s  established  the  feudal  system,  and  united  the 
omtis),  and  the  mulberry,  which  is  extensively  island  to  Naples.  (See  Sicilies,  Thb  Two.) 
applied  to  rearing  alkworms.  Various  kinds  SICKINGEN.^PiiiNz  von,  a  German  war- 
of  fruit  are  abundant.  The  most  valuable  kinds  nor,  bom  in  the  castle  of  Sickingen,  the  he- 
of  timber  found  in  the  forests  are  ash,  oak,  pine,  reditary  seat  of  his  family,  in  Baden,  March  1, 
elm,  and  chestnut.  Cattle  are  not  numerous,  1481,  died  March  T,  1623.  He  devoted  him- 
and  generally  much  neglected.  Sheep  are  ex-  self  from  youth  to  arms,  and  was  so  distin- 
tensively  reared,  but  the  breed  is  inferior,  and  guished  for  his  valor  and  generous  qualities 
in  many  places  goats  are  preferred  to  them,  lander  the  emperors  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
Snakes  are  common  in  the  plains,  and  wolves  V.,  that  many  nobles  and  princes  declared 
are  found  in  the  mountains. — The  population  him  worthy  to  wear  even  the  imperial  crown, 
is  composed  of  a  misturo  of  many  races,  but  "With  resources  which  enabled  him  to  collect 
the  Sicanians  or  Siculians  seem  to  have  been  and  march  armies  against  princes,  he  devoted 
ttie  aborigines.  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  Eo-  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  poor  and  op- 
mans.  Vandals,  Goths,  Herulians,  Arabs,  and  pressed,  encouraged  the  reformation,  and  pro- 
Hormans  afterward  settled  among  them.  The  tected  the  Boholara  Keiichlin,  Bucer,  (Ecolam- 
Sicilians  are  of  light  olive  complexion,  middle  padius,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  In  1613  he 
stature,  and  well  made.  The  dialect  spoken  declared  war  against  the  council  at  Worms, 
differs  considerably  from  the  Italian,  many  and  in  defiance  of  the  imperial  ban  fought 
words  and  expre^iona  from  other  languages  against  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  forced  the  ci^ 
having  crept  into  it.  The  people  are  generally  of  Metz  to  pay  30,000  florins  to  him  and  hia 
lazy,  effeminate,  and  dissipated;  but  among  the  warriors,  and  laid  siege  to  Mentz,  when  the 
peasantry  remote  from  the  vices  of  the  towns  quarrel  was  a^usted  by  the  emperor.  In  1531 
there  axe  some  sober  and  tolerably  observant  he  invaded  Picardy,  in  France,  with  the  count 
of  the  duties  of  domestic  life.  There  are  many  of  Nassau.  To  Luther  he  offered  an  asylum  in 
Greeks  in  the  island  who  adhere  to  their  own  his  castle,  and  protection  against  persecution, 
religion,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabi-  In  1523  a  private  dispute  concerning  vassals 
tants  are  Roman  Catholics,  Education  is  great-  brought  him  into  war  with  the  archbishop  of 
lyn^lected,and  the  people  ahow little  inelioa-  Treves.  He  raised  an  army  of  13,000  men, 
tion  for  intellectual  pursuits. — The  mannfao-  and,  notwithstanding  the  interdiction  of  the 
tares  are  of  trifling  extent,  and  are  principally  imperial  diet,  desolated  the  territories  of  the 
confined  to  the  larger  towns.  Silk,  woollen,  archbishop,  but  retired  when  the  latter  was 
linen,  and  cotton  goods,  generally  of  coarse  supported  by  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  and 
descriptions,  are  made ;  and  there  are  manu-  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  the  following  year 
factures  of  leather,  cordage,  glass,  and  earthen-  he  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  NeustaB,  near 
■ware.  Wine  of  good  quality  is  made,  the  best  Landstahl,  was  mortally  wounded  and  forced 
being  produced  along  the  coast  of  the  Faro  or  to  surrender,  and  died  a  few  days  afterward, 
strait  of  Messina,  or  on  Mt.  Etna,  at  Syracuse,  He  was  one  of  tlie  last  nobles  who  maintain- 
Castel-Tctrano,  and  Marsala.  The  roads  of  the  ed  in  Germany  the  right  of  private  warfare, 
interior  are  very  bad,  and  trade  suffers  much  SICKLE.  See  Scythe. 
in  consequence.  The  fisheries  of  Sicily  are  the  SICKLE-BILL.  See  CruLKW. 
most  productive  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  SICYON  (now  VasiUha),  one  of  the  most 
principal  exports  are  gr^,  fruit,  wines  and  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
spirits,  sulphur,  oil,  sumach,  barilla,  silk,  lico-  originally  situated  on  a  plain  near  the  Corin- 
rioe,  and  cream  of  tartar. — The  first  inhabitants  thian  gulf,  but  destroyed  and  rebuilt  by  Deme- 
of  Sicily  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  trius  Polioreetes  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers 
continont  of  Italy.  In  the  8th  century  B.  0.  Aaopus  and  Helisson,  about  10  m.  N.  W,  from 
the  Greeks  drove  them  into  the  interior  and  Corinth.  The  hill  is  triangular,  commanding 
established  several  colonies  on  the  coast,  of  a  most  beantifnl  prospect,  and  was  surrounded 
■which  Syracuse  and  Messana  (Messina)  became  by  walla.  The  streets,  which  can  still  be  traced, 
the  most  celebrated.  The  Carthaginians  invad-  were  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles  It  con- 
ed the  island  and  also  established  colonies,  tained  a  market  place,  theatre  g^  mnasium,  race 
which  were  afterward  united  with  Syracuse,  course,  and  a  great  number  of  temples  Prom 
During  the  first  Punio  war  Agrigentum  (now  the  town  the  surroundmg  small  district  was 
Girgenti)  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  called  Sicyonia.  This  was  bounded  N  by  the 
Carthaginians,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Eo-  Corinthian  gulf,  E.  by  Connth,  8  by  Phlius 
mans,  who  subsequently  obtained  possession  of  and  Oleon^,  and  W.  by  Achaia  8  cyon  was 
the  whole  island.    On  the  decline  of  that  em-  one  of  the  Doriim  state*  and  tor  about  a  cen- 
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tury,  oommeneing  676  B.  0.,  was  ruled  by  ty-  eion  she  played  Lady  Macbeth ;  and  the  reo- 
rant3.  It  took  part  in  the  Persian,  wara.  was  meot  the  night  scene  was  over,  the  audience 
subsequently  repeatedly  assailed  by  the  Athe-  rose  in  a  body  and  demanded  that  the  play 
niana,  and  in  the  Peloponneaian  war  sided  should  close.  For  a  few  seasons  she  gave  pub- 
with  the  Spartans.  Sioyon  attained  its  great-  lie  readings  from  Sh^espeare  and  Milton,  and 
est  historical  importance  through  its  general  on  several  special  occasions  reappeared  in  her 
Aratus,  who  uaited  it  to  the  AohEean  league,  favorite  parts.  But  subsequent  to  Juno  9, 
But  more  than  for  military  achievements  it  1818,  when  she  played  Lady  Randolph  for  the 
was  distinguished  for  its  paiaters  and  sculptors,  benefit  of  Charles  Kemble,  she  never  appeared 
nndwasforaloogtimethechiefseatof  Grecian  before  the  public  in  a  professional  capacity. — 
art,  giving  its  name  to  the  school  founded  by  In  person  Mrs,  Siddons  was  of  middle  height, 
Eapompus,  and  distinguished  by  Apelles  and  although  from  the  m^eaty  of  her  appearance 
Pamphilua.  It  was  also  the  bii-thplace  of  Ly-  she  seemed  taller  than  most  women,  and  her 
sippns  the  sculptor.  Its  inhabitants  were  noted  figure  until  near  the  close  of  her  dramatic  ca- 
for  their  taste  in  dress,  setting  the  fashion  in  reer  was  of  esqaisite  symmetry.  She  had  a 
many  things  all  over  Greece.  Its  decline  com-  clear,  pale  complexion,  coal-black  hair,  dark 
menced  under  the  Eomans,  and  shortly  after  bright  eyes,  and  a  countenance  of  estraordi- 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  many  of  its  nary  flexibility,  yielding  instantaneously  to 
buildings  were  in  ruins,  every  change  of  passion.  Her  genius,  which 
SIDDOSS,  8iRAi£,  an.  English  aotresa,  bom  inclined  at  tbe  outset  of  her  career  to  pathetic 
in  Brecon,  South  Wales,  July  6,  1755,  died  in  characters,  as  Isabella,  Ophelia,  Jane  Shore, 
London,  Jane  8,  1831.  She  was  the  eldest  of  Belvidera,  or  Euphrasia,  was  afterward  devoted 
a  distingnished  family  of  actors  and  actresses,  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  power  and  ma- 
the  children  of  Roger  Kemble  (see  Eemble),  jesty;  and  she  became  identified  in  the  public 
and  appeared  upon  the  stage  when  a  mere  in-  estimation  with  the  lofty  attributes  of  Lady 
fant.  Thenceforth  she  continued  to  perform  Macbeth,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Constance,  and 
regalarly  in  her  father's  company,  and  at  13  Volrminia,  her  performance  of  the  first  named 
years  of  age  took  the  principal  female  parts  in  part  being,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  "  some- 
several  English  operas.  At  18  she  was  married  thing  above  nature."  Imogen,  Desdemona, 
to  Mr.  Siddons,  a  young  actor  in  the  Kembia  Portia,  Hermione,  Oalista,  Zara,  Elvira,  Mrs. 
company ;  and  at  a  performance  of  Belvidera,  Beverley,  and  Mrs.  Haller  were  also  included 
inOtway's"VenieePreserved,"  at  Cheltenham,  in  her  range;  and  she  occasionally  attempted 
soon  after,  she  made  bo  favorable  an  impres-  sneh  characters  as  Rosalind  or  Mrs.  Oakley, 
sion  upon  a  party  of  fashionable  people  from  but  with  compai'atively  moderate  success,  being 
London,  accidentally  present,  that  an  engage-  too  stately  and  heroic  for  comedy,  Hazlitt, 
meet  was  procured  for  her  at  Drnry  Lane  the-  speaking  of  the  eSfect  of  her  presence  and  act- 
atro,  then  under  the  management  of  Garrick.  ing,  aays :  "  She  appeared  to  belong  to  a  supe- 
She  made  her  first  appearance  there  Dec.  29,  rior  order  of  bemgs,  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
1775,  as  Portia  in  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  personal  awe,  like  some  prophetess  of  old,  or 
Garrick  playing  Shylook ;  but  she  failed  to  pro-  Koman  matron,  the  mother  of  Ooriolanus  and 
duce  any  decided  impression.  So  unpromising  the  Gracchi.  Her  voice  answered  to  her  form, 
were  her  remaining  performances,  that  at  the  and  her  expression  to  both.  Yet  she  was  a 
close  of  the  season  she  received  her  diaraisaal  pantomime  actress.  Her  common  recitation 
from  the  oompany.  This  proved  a  cruel  disap-  was  faulty.  It  was  in  bursts  of  indignation  or 
pointment,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  her  health  grief,  in  sudden  esclamatjona,  in'  apostrophes 
failed  so  rapidly  that  it  was  feared  she  was  has-  and  inarticulate  sounds,  that  she  raised  the  soul 
tenicg  to  a  decline.  For  the  sake  of  her  infant  of  passion  to  its  height,  or  sunk  it  in  despair." 
children  she  finally  shook  off  her  despondency.  So  complete  was  her  stage  abstraction,  that  the 
andiafterperformingwithgreatefiectatvarious  very  actors  performing  with  her  have  been 
provincial  theatres,  enjoyed  the  satiafeotion  of  known  to  shrink  with  terror  from  her  fierce 
being  solicited  to  reappear  at  Drury  Lane.  On  disdain  or  withering  scorn.  It  is  related  also 
Oct.  10,  1782,  being  then  in  the  vigor  of  her  that  she  was  often  led  off  the  stage  after  her 
physical  powers  and  the  maturity  of  her  per-  impassioned  acting  in  the  "  Gamester,"  or  any 
Bonal  beauty,  she  commenced  her  second  en-  of  her  favorite  parts,  in  strong  hysterics.  She 
gagement  in  London  as  Isabella  in  "  The  Fatal  passed  the  latter  years  of  her  Jife  in  affluence, 
Marriags,"  and  produced  a  profound  sensation,  not  less  esteemed  for  her  exemplary  conduct  in 
For  many  nights  the  performance  was  re-  all  the  relationa  of  life  than  for  her  surpassing 
peated  to  crowded  houses,  and  thenceforth  she  genius.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  Thomas 
took  her  place  at  the  bead  of  the  British  st^e,  Campbell  (2  vols.,  London,  1884),  and  a  portrait 
her  preeminence  being  for  30  years  undisputed,  of  her  as  the  tragic  muse  forms  one  of  the 
During  this  period  several  unworthy  attempts  most  celebrated  of  Reynolds's  pictures, 
were  made  to  weaken  lier  hold  upon  the  public  SIDEREAL  TIME.  See  Day. 
favor ;  but  her  honesty,  courage,  and  candor  8IDM0UTH,  Loed.  See  AnnrHGTOS'. 
enabled  her  to  triumph  over  all  the  machioa-  SIDNEY,  Ai.gbknon,  an  English  statesman 
tions  of  her  enemies  until  her  retirement  from  and  republican,  bom  in  1632,  executed  on 
professitmal  life,  June  29,  1813.    On  this  ooca-  Tower  hill,  London,  Dec.  7, 1683.    He  was  the 
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3d  son  of  the  2d  earl  of  Leicester  by  the  eldest  near  tlie  close  of  liia  life  and  wished  to  see  him 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and,  once  more,  he  was  permitted  to  return  home, 
■what  was  a  much  higher  claim  to  consideration,  He  soon  became  an  active  opponent  of  the  court, 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  illustriona  Sir  Philip  but  being  watched  by  the  party  in  power,  who 
Sidney.  At  10  years  of  age  he  accompanied  both  hated  and  feared  him,  he  was  defeated  in 
his  father  te  Denmark,  where  the  latter  was  two  attempts  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament.  It 
accredited  aa  ambassador,  and  during  a  resi-  was  about  this  time  that  BariUon,  the  Trench, 
deuce  of  several  years  at  the  Danish  and  ambassador,  was  carrying  on  a  clandestine  in- 
French  courts  he  educated  himself  in  the  chief  tercoarse  with  the  prominent  members  of  the 
accomplishments  and  learning  of  the  age.  In  popular  party,  who,  for  the  sake  of  crushing 
1641  he  served  in  Ireland  as  captain  of  a  troop  the  duke  of  York  and  the  Eoman  Catholics 
of  horse  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  his  and  overthrowing  a  corrupt  parliament  and 
father ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  ministry,  did  not  scruple  to  receive  pecuniary 
while  on  his  way  with  his  brother  to  join  the  assistance  from  the  French  king ;  and  among 
king's  forces,  he  was  detained  at  Liverpool  by  those  who,  aa  Macaulay  observes,  "  were  mean 
order  of  parliament.  The  king,  believed  that  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
this  had  been  done  through  the  connivance  of  pay  them  for  serving  their  country,"  was  Al- 
the  young  men,  who,  resenting  his  distrust,  gemon  Sidney,  to  whom  500  guineas  are  al- 
at  once  declared  for  the  parliament,  Algernon  leged  to  have  been  pdd  by  Barillou.    He  adds 

Sidney  wosinMay,  1644,eommiasioneiiacaptaia  that  "  it  ia  imposBible  to  see  without  pain  such 

in  the  earl  of  Manchester's  army,  fought  with  a  name  in  the  list  of  pensioners  of  Franca ;" 
gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  where  and  some  of  the  admirers  of  Sidney  have 
he  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  1646  was  ap-  ventured  to  call  the  tmth  of  the  statement 
pointed  lieiitenant-generju  of  horse  in  Ireland,  in  question.  HaUam  however  points  out  the 
and  governor  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the  moral  distinction  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
same  year  he  entered  parliament  for  Cardiff,  bribe  to  desert  or  betray  our  principles,  and 
and  in  May,  1347,  was  made  governor  of  that  of  a  trifling  present  for  acting  in  confor- 
Dover  castle.  He  acted  aa  one  of  the  judges  of  mity  to  them ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
the  king,  but  refrained  from  signing  the  war-  latter  w^  by  no  means  repugnant  te  the  prac- 
rant  for  his  execution,  although  he  aubsequent-  tioe  of  the  age,  and  that  Sidney  was  at  that 
ly  characterized  it  aa  "  the  justeat  and  bravest  time  a  distre^ed  man,  he  is  disposed  te  con- 
action  that  ever  was  done  in  England  or  any-  siderit  not  imnatural  that  one  so  circumstanced 
where  else."  His  republican  principles  were  should  have  accepted  a  small  gratification  from 
however  little  in  accord  with  the  ambitious  the  king  of  France,  which  implied  no  derelic- 
views  of  Cromwell,  and  his  opposition  to  the  tion  of  his  duty  as  an  Englishman,  or  any  sac- 
assumption  by  the  latter  of  the  protectorship  rifice  of  political  integrity.  The  discovery  of 
compelled  him  to  relinquiah  his  legislative  the  Kye  House  plot,  in  Jnne,  1688,  gave  the 
duties;  and  in  Apri!,  1653,  he  retired  to  his  kinganopportunityteesactvengeanceforyears 
father's  residence  at  Penshurst.  He  resumed  of  resteaiut  and  humiliation;  and  Sidney,  with 
his  seat  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  long  pariia-  his  illustrious  companion  in  misfortune,  LorJ 
ment  in  1659,  and  was  absent  fromEngland  on  'Williain  Eussell,  was  arrested  on.  a  charge  of 
an  embassy  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Swe-  complicity  with  the  conspirators,  and  impris- 
den  and  Denmark  at  the  time  of  the  restora-  oned  in  the  tower.  That  Sidney  had  been 
tion.  Unwilling  te  return  to  his  native  coun-  for  many  years  laboring  to  subvert  the  mon- 
try  while  it  remained  under  "  the  government  arohy  admits  of  no  doubt ;  but  that  he  could 
of  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  house  of  lords,"  have  descended  so  low  as  to  ima^ne  that  "  to 
he  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile  which  ex-  waylay  and  murder  the  king  and  his  brother 
tended  over  a  period  of  nearly  18  years.  "I  waa  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of  vindicating 
have  ever  had  in  my  mind,"  he  said,  "that  the  Protestent  religion  and  the  liberties  of 
when  God  should  cast  me  into  such  a  condition  England,"  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  his 
aa  tliat  I  cannot  save  my  life  but  by  doing  an  character  and  previous  career.  At  his  trial, 
indecent  thing,  he  shows  me  the  time  is  come  over  which  Jeffreys  presided,  but  a  single 
wherein  I  should  resign  it;  and  when  lean-  living  legal  witaess  to  the  oonspiracyfor  an  in- 
not  live  in  my  own  country  but  by  such  means  snrreotion,theinfamous  Lord  Howard,  could  be 
as  are  worse  than  dying  in  it,  I  think  he  shows  produced ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
me  I  ought  to  keep  myself  out  of  it."  Intent  the  testimony,  garbled  extracts  from  a  theoret- 
npon  establishing  an  English  republic,  he  made  ical  work  on  government  in  manuscript,  which 
overtures  te  the  Dutch  government  in  1665  to  had  been  found  among  his  papers,  and  which 
attempt  the  invasion  of  England,  with  a  view  had  perhaps  been  written  many  years  previous, 
of  securing  that  object ;  and  in  the  succeeding  were  permitted  te  be  read  in  evidence  against 
yearbeendcavoredtopersuadetheFrenchmin-  him.  These,  though  containing  assertions  of 
inters  that  it  was  against  their  interests  that  the  right  of  a  people  to  depose  an  unworthy 
England  should  continne  a  monarchy.  Failing  sovereign,  were  unconnected  by  other  evidence 
in  both  instances,  he  retired  to  the  south  of  with  the  conspiracy  itself;  under  the  ruling  of 
Prance,  where  he  lived  until  1677,  when,  at  the  conrt,  they  were  nevertheless  deemed  suffi- 
the  solicitation  of  his  father,  who  waa  drawing  cient  to  convict  the  prisoner,    Sidney  met  hii 
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death  with  a  heroism  which  has  enrolled  him  ehamberliHn  to  Henry  H.,  was  in  his  youth  the 
among  the  noblest  martyrs  of  freedom  in  any  bosom  friend  of  Edward  VI.,  and  during  the 
age.  "  He  marched  to  the  scaffold,"  says  Prof,  reign  of  Elizabeth  held  for  many  years  the  of- 
Smyth,  "  &s  to  a  victory,  displaying  at  his  eie-  fice  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  Hia  mother  was 
cation,  as  on  his  trial,  all  the  bold  and  sublimo  the  eldestdaughter  of  the  ambitious  andnnfor- 
traita  of  the  republican  character;"  and  his  tunate  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland, 
lofty  bearing  so  impressed  the  spectators,  and  sister  of  Robert  Dudley,  who,  as  earl  of 
that  they  "  presumed  not  to  shed  tears  in  his  Leicester,  fignred  so  prominently  among  the 
presence,  althoagh  their  tears  had  bedewed  Elizabethan  statesmen.  PhUip  Sidney  gave 
the  scaffold  of  Lord  Russell." — To  what  ex-  early  evidence  of  the  possession  of  rare  virtues 
tent  the  enthusiastic  reneration  attached  to  and  talents,  being  in  childhood,  as  his  friend 
the  name  of  Sidney  has  been  affected  by  the  and  panegyrist  Lord  Brooke  has  observed,  "  of 
manner  of  his  death,  cannot  perhaps  be  deter-  such  staidness  of  mind,  lovely  and  familiar 
mined  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  admirers ;  im-  gravity,  as  earned  grace  and  roTerence  above 
partial  writers  are  inclined  to  think  him  more  greater  years ;  hia  talk  ever  of  knowledge,  and 
fortunate  in  his  death  than  in  any  action  of  his  very  play  tending  to  enrich  his  mind,"  At 
his  life.  "He  possessed,"  says  Hallam,  "no  the  age  of  13  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar 
doubt  a  powerful,  undaunted,  and  active  mind,  school  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1569  was  entered 
stored  with  extensive  reading  on  the  topics  at  Christchurch  college,  Oxford,  where  he  cul- 
in  which  he  delighted.  But  having  proposed  tivatad  with  remarkoble  asaiduity  the  whole 
one  only  object  for  his  political  conduct,  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  subsequently 
establishmeut  of  a  republic  in  England,  hia  atudied  at  Cambridge,  and  at  both  nnirersitiea 
pride  and  inflexibility,  though  they  gave  dig-  was  distinguished ,  not  less  for  preeminence  in 
nity  to  his  character,  rendered  hia  views  nar-  manly  exercises  than  In  mental  accoraplish- 
row,  and  his  temper  unaccommodating.  For  menta.  In  May,  15T2,  he  obtained  a  license 
this  idol  of  his  speculative  hours  he  was  con-  from  the  queen  "  to  go  out  of  England  into 
tent  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,"  in  order  to  perfect  hia 
plunge  the  country  in  civil  war,  and  even  to  knowledge  of  the  continental  tongues.  At  the 
stand  indebted  to  France  for  protection.  He  court  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  he  attracted  the 
may  justly  be  suspected  of  having  been  the  marked  attention  of  the  king,  who  appointed 
chief  promoter  of  the  dangerous  eaba]s  with  Mm  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  hia  chamber ; 
Barillon ;  nor  could  any  tool  of  Oharles'a  court  but  the  dreadftil  spectacle  of  the  massacre  of 
be  more  aeduloua  in  representing  the  a^rea-  St.  Bartholomew's  day  induced  him  to  make 
sions  of  Louis  XIV  in  the  Jfetherlanda  as  in-  an  abrupt  departure  from  Paris,  and  he  trav- 
d  fierent  to  our  honor  and  safety."  Sidney's  ellcd  successively  through  Germany,  Hungary, 
atti  n  ler  was  re  erse  1  by  the  first  parliament  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  gaining  the  affec- 
of  W  II  am  and  Mary  His  "  Discouraea  con-  tiou  and  permanent  esteem  of  the  many  learned 
cern  ng  Government  were  published  for  the  persons  he  encountered,  and  by  hia  personal 
i  rth  t  ne  togetl  er  with  his  "Apology,"  graces  and  polished  manners  extorting  the  ad- 
dated  on  the  day  ot  his  death,  and  a  number  miration  of  princes  and  their  courts.  Eetum- 
ot  letters  an!  m  scollaneous  pieces,  in  1773,  ing  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  3  years,  he 

nder  the  e  1  tor  al  supervision  of  Mr.  Brand  appeared  at  court,  and  straightway  took  hia 

Holl  s    and  tl  ere  are  said  to  be  several  trea-  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  accomplished 

t  ses  by  h  m    n  Lat  n  and  Italian,  and  also  an  Englishmen  of  the  time.     The  queen  showed 

Essay  on  V  rtuons  Live,"  stOI  remaining  in  him  special  favor,  and  called  him  "  her  Philip," 

man  ser  pt  at  Penshurst  the  ancient  seat  of  the  in  opposition,  it  is  supposed,  to  Philip  of  Spwn, 

S  dneys      The  t  agraent  ry  distich,  her  sister  Mary's  husband.     In  1676  he  was 

DinDoabiF  fniraioa  tyniDDia  nominated  ambassador  to  Vienna  to  condole 

En     p  tit  pa   dam     t  libcrtate  quietem,  with  the  emperor  Rndolph  On  the  demise  of 

wh  ch  he  ■wrote    n  the  university  album  at  his  father,  Maximilian  II.,  and  at  the  same  time 

Copenhagen    s  perhai  s  the  best  remembered  to  cement  an  alliance  of  the  Protestant  states 

extr'^  t  f  om   his   wr  t  ngs.    His  trial,  after  against  Spain,  a  mission  which  he  discharged 

havmg  been  suljectel  to  the  revision  of  Jef-  during  a  year's  absence  with  adroitness  and  to 

Ireys    who  struck  out  whatever  he  pleased,  the  satisfaction  of  the  qneen  and  her  ministers. 

WIS  publ  shed  in  1634    it  is  also  given  in  For  several  years  after  his  return  to  England 

Howell  s  State  Tr  als  '  His  life  has  been  he  was  employed  in  no  important  public  oapa- 
w  tten  by  George  Wdson  Meadley  (8vo.,  Lon-  city,  partly  from  his  reluctance  to  give  up  those 
d  n  1813)  see  also  ^.rtbnr  Oollins's  "Me-  literary  occupations  which  could  only  be  pnr- 
moirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sidneys,"  sued  in.  private  life,  and  partly,  it  has  been  sug- 
preiixed  to  his  "Letters  and  Memorials  of  gested,  through  the  machinations  of  Lord  Bur- 
State,"  &o.{3vols,  fol.,London,I746),aodB!en-  leigh.  He  however  came  manfttlly  and  suc- 
cower'a^"  Sidney  Papers"  (8vo.,  London,  1818).  cessfully  forward  in  defence  of  the  character 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Pmop,  an  English  author  and  of  his  father,  whose  administration  in  Ireland 

gentleman,  bom  in  Penshurst,  Kent,  Nov.  39,  had  been  misrepresented  by  enemies  at  court; 

1554,  died  in  Amhem,  Holland,  Oct.  16,  1586.  and  in  1580  he  addressed  to  the  queen  a  "Ke- 

His  father,  a  descendant  of  William  Sidney,  monstrance"  agdnst   her  proposed  marriage 
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with  the  duke  of  Anjon,  afterward  Henry  III.  on  an  expedition  to  America,  but  waa  ordered 

of  France,  whicli  is  characterized    by  Miss  by  the  queen  to  remain  in  England;  and  ao- 

Aikin  as  "  at  once  the  most  eloquent  and  the  cording  to  the  common  report  she  interfered  to 

most  conrageouB  piece  of  that  nature  which  prevent  his  election  to  tie  vacant  throne  of 

the  age  can  boast,"  and  which  is  alleged  to  Poland,  "out  of  her  fear  to  lose  the  jewel  of 

have  had  the  effect  of  diverting  her  miyesty  her  times."      As  some  recompense  for  tiiese 

fi-om  her  intentions.      When   admonished   by  disappointments.  Sir  Philip  was  in  1685  nomi- 

the  queen  soon  afterward,  in  consequence  of  a  Bated  governor  of  Flushing,  and.  in  the  latter 

dispute  in  the  tennis  court  between  himself  and  part  of  the  year  appointed  general  of  horse  un- 

the  earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  latter  had  pro-  der  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  waB 

voked  by  his  insolence,  of  the  difference  in  de-  sent  with  a  body  of  English  troops  to  aid  the 

gree  between  earls  and  gentlemen,  he  replied  Dutch  in  their  war  of  independence.     The 

tiat,  "  although  Oxford  was  a  great  lord   by  earl's  ignorance  of  military  operations  would 

birth,  alliance,  and  grace,  yet  he  waa  no  lord  on  several  occasions  have  produced  serious  dis- 

over  Mm ;  and  therefore  the  difference  of  de-  asters,  had  he  not  been  seconded  by  the  pru- 

grees  between  freemen  conld  not  diallenge  any  dent  counsels  and  vslor  of  his  nephew.    The 

other  homage  than  precedency,"  Although  the  latter  was  fast  building  up  a  reputation  as  a 

answer  was  talten  in  good  part  by  the  queen,  skilful  general  when  his  career  was  brought  to 

Sidney  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  while  an  untimely  close.    On  Sept.  22  a  small  de- 

from  court;  and  while  remding  at  the  seat  of  taohmcnt  of  English  troops  under  his  eom- 
his  sister,  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  he  amused  mand  onexpectedly  encountered  a  body  of 
himself  by  planning  and  composing  his  pastoral  8,000  Spaniards  who  were  marching  to  the  re- 
romanoe  of  "Arcadia,"  the  most  important  and  lief  of  Zutphcn,  and  a  desperate  engagement 
the  best  known  effort  of  his  genius,  and  which,  waa  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  in 
according  to  Hallam,  is  "  the  only  original  pro-  which  the  enemy  were  signally  defeated.  Sid- 
duotion  of  the  kind  worthy  of  notice  which  our  ney,  seeing  the  Spanish  leader  going  into  bat- 
older  literature  can  boast."  It  is  written  in  tie  lightly  armed,  was  induced  by  a  chival- 
prose,  interspersed  with  short  poems,  but,  as  an  ric  spirit  of  emulation  to  imitate  his  example ; 
old  biographer  of  Sidney  remarks,  is  really  "  a  and  after  a  series  of  gdlant  charges,  ia  which 
piece  of  proso-poetrie ;  for  though  it  observeth  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  he  received 
not  numbers  and  rhyme,  yet  the  invention  -is  a  musket  ball  in  his  left  thigh.  While  leaving 
wholly  spun  out  of  the  phansie."  It  never  re-  the  field  he  exhibited  an  act  of  disinterested 
ceived  the  finishing  touches  and  corrections  of  generosity,  which  perhaps  does  more  than  any 
the  author,  and  was  moreover  left  by  him  incom-  other  incident  in  his  life  to  illustrate  his  eharao- 
plete.  After  circulating  in  manuscript  for  sev-  tor.  "  Being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding," 
eral  years,  it  was  first  published  in  1690;  and  says  Lord  Brooke,  "he  called  for  drink,  which 
such  was  its  popularity,  that  previous  to  the  was  presently  brought  him;  but  as  he  was 
middle  ofthe  17th  century  npwMd  of  10  editions  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  be  saw  a  poor 
had  appeared.  To  this  period  also  probably  be-  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at 
long  the  "Defence  ofPoesie,"  published  in  1595,  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  np  his  eyes  at 
and  originally  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  at-  the  bottle.  Which  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took 
tacks  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  series  of  amatory  it  from  his  head  before  he  drank,  and  delivered 
poems  entitled  "Astrophel  and  Stella"  (1581),  it  to  the  poor  man,  with  these  words:  'Thy 
which  recount  the  author's  passion  for  Lady  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.' "  He  lin- 
Eich,  sister  of  Lord  Essex,  to  whom  he  had  gered  several  weeks  in  great  agony,  and  met  his 
been  at  one  time  betrothed.  The  former  work  death  with  cheerful  serenity,  solacing  his  last 
is  one  of  the  first  good  specimens  of  proso  hours  even  with  literary  composition.  His 
writing  in  the  language;  the  latter  exhibits  the  body  waa  brought  to  London,  and  after  lying 
author  indulging  in  sentiments  which,  if  con-  in  state  was  interred  in  St.  Panl's  cathedral, 
formable  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  were  fav  Eeb.  16,  1586,  in  the  presence  of  many  distin- 
from  being  Platonic,  or,  to  use  the  severe  Ian-  guished  persons,  including  deputies  from  the 
gn^e  of  Godwin,  "  employing  all  the  arts  of  seven  United  Provinces,  A  general  mourning, 
poetical  seduction  to  contaminate  the  mind  of  the  first  of  the  kind  on  record  in  England, 
the  woman  he  adores,"  an  opinion  in  which  was  also  observed.  In  personal  charactor  Sir 
Hallam  is  inclined  to  concur.  Most  of  Sidney's  Philip  reahzed  the  idea  of  the  preax  ckecalUr 
panegyrists,  however,  deny  that  these  poems  of  the  middle  ages;  and  to  frankness,  amiabil- 
eontain  any  alloy  of  licentiousness ;  Dr.  Zonch,  ity,  and  modesty  he  united  a  just  appreciation 
his  most  elaborate  bio^apher,  makes  no  allu-  and  encouragement  of  literary  men.  Spenser 
sion  to  the  subject.  In  the  intervals  of  his  has  embalmed  their  mutual  friendship  in  a  pas- 
literary  occupations  he  participated  in  courtly  toral  ode  entitled  "  Astrophel."  He  left  an 
pageants  and  jousts,  the  most  eonspicuons  of  only  daughter,  who  became  5th  countess  of 
all  the  brilliant  circle  who  surrounded  the  Eufland,  but  died  without  issue ;  and  his  namo 
throne;  and  in  1688  he  waa  married  to  the  is  now  represented  in  the  Engli^  peerage  by 
daughter  of  Sir  Erancis  Walsingham,  and  Lord  De  i'lsle,  a  descendant  of  his  brother 
knighted  by  the  queen.  Tiring  ^  an  inactive  Eobert.  His  "  Complete  Works"  were  publish- 
life,  he  secretly  planned  to  accompany  Drake  ed  in  London  (8  vols.  Svo.,  1726),  and  hia  "Mia- 
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cellaneous  "Works"  were  edited,  with  a  memoir,  eller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Wurzljui^,  Feb.  IV, 

by  W.  Gray  (Osford,  1839 ;  reprinted,  Boston,  1796.     He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 

1860). — Mart,  countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  "Wurzburg,  and  in  1823  received  from  the  gov- 

the  preceding,  born  in  Penshurst  about  1556,  ernmentof  the  Netherlands  tlie  appointment  of 

died  in  London,  Sept.  25,  1931.    She  is  inti-  physician  and  naturalist  on  the  colonial  estab- 

mately  connected  with  the  private  history  of  her  lishment  at  Java,  whence  he  was  transferred  to 

illustrious  brother,  who  was  bound  to  her  by  a  tlie  embassy  at  Japan.  For  several  years  hemade 

congeniality  of  tastes  as  well  as  of  temper,  and  careful  eKploratioua  in  the  district  adjacent  to 

whose  chief  literary  produotioua  were  written  the  Dutch  factory  at  Desiuia,  being  assisted  by 

tinder  her  roof  and  probably  for  her  amuse-  Japane8enatm'alits,whoeamefi'omremotedis- 

ment.     He  joined  witti  her  in  a  translation  of  trlets  to  eiyoyLis  instructions ;  and  in  1836  he 

the  Psalter  "  into  sundry  kinds  of  verse,"  first  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Teddo.    HiB  zeal 

printed  in  London  in  1838,  and  hia  "Arcadia"  in  the  proaecufion  of  soientLfic  inquiries  finally 

was  dedicated  to  her.     She  was  a  woman  of  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Japanese 

considerable  culture,  and  wrote  an  elegy  on  her  government,  and  in  1838  he  was  expelled  from 

brother,  a  pastoral  poem  in  praise  of  Astrfea  the  kingdom,  but  succeeded  in  saving  his  ool- 

(Elizabeth),  and  a  poem  entitled  the  "  Oountess  lections  and  manuscripts.     After  a  short  rosi- 

of  Pembroke's  Emanuel,"  beside   translating  dence  in  Java  he  returned  in  1830  to  Holland, 

from  the  French  the  "Tragedy  of  Antonie."  and  has  since  occupied  himself  with  hterary 

SIDOJif.     See  Said&.  labors  connected  with  his  Japanese  researches. 

8IDONIU8,  Oaius  Sollius  Apohjsakis  Mo-  His  chief  works  are :  Epitome  Idngum  Japcni- 
DBSTiTS,  a  Latin  writer,  horn  probably  in  Lyons  cis  (Batavia,  1836;  2d  ed.,  Lejden,  1853)  _;  At- 
about  A.  D.  481,  died  Aug.  21,  483,  or  accord-  laa  von  Land-  laid  Seeka/rten  ^am  Japanisehen 
ing  to  others  484.  He  was  of  a  family  of  high  Seiche;  Nippon,  Arckiv  sar  BeKhretbunff  von 
rank,  and  improving  his  natural  taienta  by  can-  Japan,  an  elaborate  illustrated  work,  oom- 
stant  study,  he  rapidly  acquired  groat  fame,  and  menced  in  1833,  and  not  yet  completed;  i^few- 
when  still  young  married  the  daughter  of  Fla-  na  Japoniea  (Leyden,  lS33-'46):  Bibliatheca 
vius  Avitus.  When  in  456  his  father-in-law  Japonica  (1838-'41) ;  Catalogm  Librorum  Ja- 
became  emperor,  Sidonius  accompanied  him  to  jwrnicorttm  (1S45);  and  VrJmndUeke  Darsfel- 
Eome,  was  made  senator  and  prefect  of  the  city,  lung  der  Sestremngen  Niederlanda  und  Skss- 
and  his  statue  was  placed  in  one  of  the  porti-  Imtdi  smr  ErSffaung  Jitpana  (1854).  He  now 
cos  of  Tr^an's  library.  After  the  downfall  of  resides  in  Nagasaki,  and  his  valuable  collections 
Avitus,  he  wrot«  a  pan^yrie  upon  the  victor  illustrating  the  neural  history  and  ethnogra- 
M^orian,  for  which  he  was  honored  with  the  phy  of  Japan  are  deposited  in  the  museum  at 
title  of  count.  He  afterward  passed  some  Leyden.— KablTheodobEbkst  von,  a  German 
years  at  Lyons,  and  in  467  was  sent  to  Eorae  physiologist  and  anatomist,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ss ambaaaador  to  the  emperor  Anthemius  ceding,  bom  in  Wurzhurg,  Bavaria,  Feb.  16, 
from  the  Arvemi,  and  there  delivered  a  pane-  1804.  He  studied  medicine  under  Ms  father, 
gyric,  which  secured  him  the  rank  of  pa-  Adam  Eliaa  von  Siebold,  a  distinguished  phy- 
trician,  the  appointment  a  second  time  of  pre-  sician,  and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
fectof  the  city,  and  the  honor  of  another  statue,  zoology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  veterinary 
In  473  he  reluctantly  accepted  the  bishopric  of  surgery  at  Erlangen,  whence  in  1846  he  was 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  not  having  previously  transferred  to  Freiburg,  and  in  1850  to  Breslau. 
been  connected  with  the  church;  but  he  fnf-  Inl853  he  founded  at  Munich  a  physiological  in- 
filled the  office  faithfully,  and  labored  strenu-  stitute,  in  which  he  occupies  the  chair  of  physi- 
oudy  against  the  progress  of  Arianism.  Hia  ology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology.  He 
extant  works  are  poems  and  letters,  the  latter  is  also  director  of  the  zoologo-zootomio  cabinet, 
numbering  147.  The  editio  princeps  of  his  He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  "Treatise  on 
works  is  fliat  of  Milan  (fol,,  1498);  the  best  is  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Invertebrate 
that  of  Sirmond  (4to.,  Paris,  1652).  Animals,"  of  which  an  English  translation  was 

81EBENGEB1KGE     (the     "Seven    Moun-  published  in  Londoninl854;  of  a  "Manualof 

tains"),  a  mountain  group  of  volcanic  origin  Zootomy;"  and  of  numerous  papers,  some  of 

in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  which,  on  the  structure  of  the  inferior  ani- 

Ehine,  about  midway  between   Qoiogne  and  mals,  have  been  republished  separately. 

Ooblentz,  forming  a  branch  of  the  Westerwald.  SIEGE.    See  Fobtimoatiok, 

It  consists  of  the  Drachenfels,  on  which  is  a  SIENITB.    See  Syenite. 

ruined  castle  of  the  13th  century;  theWolken-  SIEKNA  (properly  terra  di  Siena,  earth 

hei^,  having  important  stone   quarries ;   the  from  Sienna),  an  oehreons  natural  compound, 

Btromberg  or  Petersberg,  on  the  summit  of  employed  by  artists  as  a  paint  of  brown  color, 

which  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Peter,  much  visited  by  It  is  used  either  raw  or  burnt  before  grinding, 

travellers^  the  Lowenberg,  the  loftiest  in  the  SIENNA  (It.  Siena;  ano.  Serta  Julia),  the 

range,  rising  1,560  feet  above  the  sea  level;  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in 

the  Nonnenstromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and  the  Tuscany,  situated  on  two  hills  in  a  dreary 

Hemraerich.      The  valleys  between  them  are  plain,  31  ra.  8.  E.  from  Florence ;  pop.  in  1855, 

very  rich  and  fertile.  25,435.     The  approach  to  the  city  is  by  beauti- 

SIEBOLD,  Philip  Feanz  VON,  a  German  tray-  fully  shaded  avenues,  and  the  immediate  vicin- 
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ity  is  handsomely  planted  witli  trees.  The  In  1866  the  exports  amounted  to  J901,926,  and 
streets  ai'e  narrow,  and  in  many  cases  so  Steep  the  imports  to  $764,535.  In  the  same  year 
as  to  he  impassahle  for  yehicles.  The  cathe-  there  were  66  schools;  there  are  numerous 
dral,  commenced  A.  D.  1243,  is  one  of  the  first  houses  of  worship,  and  several  of  the  natives 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Italy ;  and  are  employed  as  Christian  missionaries  in  the 
the  palaces  present  fine  specimens  of  the  me-  surrounding  countries.  Sierra  Leone  is  ruled 
diteval  domestic  Gothic.  It  has  a  Tiniyersity  by  a  governor  and  legislative  council,  and 
founded  in  1203,  and  once  in  the  highest  re-  the  laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  England. — 
pate ;  it  now  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  vol-  The  settlement  was  originally  formed  in  1787 
Times  and  8,000  manuscripts,  hut  it  is  much  hy  Granville  Sharp  and  other  philanthropiats, 
reduced  from  its  former  prosperity. — In  the  with  the  view  of  providing  a  suitable  home 
middle  ages  this  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  destitute  negroes  from  difierent  parts  of 
r6publicsofltaly,aton6timecontainingl00,000  the  world,  as  well  as  establishing  a  centre 
inhabitants,  and  for  a  long  time  the  rival  of  from  which  civilization  might  extend  to  other 
riorenc*,  with  which  it  had  frequent  contests,  parts  of  Africa.  In  1789  it  was  destroyed 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  civil  by  a  neighboring  chief.  Sharp,  Wilberforce, 
war  arose,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  a  very  and  others  then  formed  the  Sierra  Leone  corn- 
long  period  until  1665,  when,  having  been  taken  pany,  and  the  settlement  of  Free  Town  was 
by  Spain,  it  was  transferred  toCosmode' Medici,  founded.    The  inhabitants  suffered  much  from 

8IEEEA,  a  N.  E,  co.  of  California,  bounded  fever,  and  the  French  plundered  it  in  1794. 
E.  by  Nevada  territory,  and  drained  by  Yuba  The  scttieinent  was  again  reestablished;  but 
river  and  several  smijler  streams;  pop.  in  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  company  being  em- 
1860,  11,389.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  in-  barrassed,  Sierra  Leone  was  transferred  to  the 
eluding  several  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  British  government  in  1808,  since  which  time 
which  Saddle  Peak  is  7,200  feet  high,  Table  it  has  steadily  advanced, 
mountain  8,000  feet,  and  ttie  Buttes,  at  the  8IEEBA  ilADEE,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
head  of  the  S.  fork  of  Yuba  river,  fl,000  feet.  Mesieo,  commencing  a  little  N.  of  the  city  of 
The  land  is  not  fertile^  and  in  1857  only  576  Mexico,  near  Qneretaro,  and  extending  north- 
acres  were  under  cultivation ;  but  it  is  one  of  ward  into  Now  Mexico.  Hear  Guan^uato  it 
the  best  mining  counties  in  the  state.  Tunnels  divides  into  8  chains,  known  by  several  local 
have  been  opened  at  a  cost  of  $500,000.  In  names,  as  Sierra  Acha,  Sierra  Verde,  and  Sierra 
1857  there  were  11  quartz  mills  and  80  stamps,  de  los  Mimbres,  The  central  or  principal  of 
costing  $105,000,  and  36  saw  mills.  Capital,  these  chains,  also  called  the  Cordillera  of  Ana- 
Downieville.  Luac,  extends  S.  E.  and  N,  "W,  to  the  S.  line 

8IEREA  lEONE,  a  British  colony  on  the  of  the  state  of  Durango,  when  it  turns  north- 

"W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  oecnpies  a  small  pen-  ward,  and  continues  an  almost  direct  N.  course 

insula  terminating  in  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  lat.  8°  into  Mew  Mexico,    The  eastern  branch  passes 

30'  N.,  long.  13°  IS'  E.,  and  extending  !N.  to  the  throagh  Coahuila  into  Texas ;  and  the  western, 

estuary  of  the  same  name,  and  E,  to  the  Bunee  trending  N.  W.  toward  the  river  Gila,  unites 

river ;   area,   about  800  sq.  m. ;    pop.  44,600.  along  the  bank  of  that  river  with  some  spurs 

Beside  Free  Town,  the  capital,  there  are  sev-  of  the  California  mountains.    The  name  is  con- 

eral  villages.    The  peninsula  is  mountainous,  tinned  through  Sow  Mexico,  though  aome  ge- 

Bome  of  l^e  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  8,000  ographers  iflsist  that  the  division  between  the 

feet  above  the  sea.     There  are  tracts  of  level  Eocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Madre  is  in 

ground,  however,  and  several  small  valleys,  the  depression  between  lat.  26°  and  32°  N. 

the  whole   being  well  watered   by  numerous  Sear  Guannjuato  this  range  contains  some  of 

streams.   The  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy  the  richest  deposits  of  silver  in  the  world, 
for  Europeans.     During  December,  January,        SIEEBA  MOEENA.    See  Spain. 
and  February  a  dry  wind  blows  from  the  N,  E.,         SIEEEA  NEVADA.     See  Galifobnia,  and 

and  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  fine  sand.  Spain. 

Kain  falls  in  torrents  for  6  months.  The  SIEVE,  an  instrument  for  separating  the 
average  annual  temperature  is  82°  F.  The  finer  particles  of  any  powder  from  the  eoars- 
landbreeze,  which  begins  to  blow  in  the  even-  er.  It  conwsts  of  some  kind  of  network 
ing,  comes  over  swampy  ground  laden  with  stretched  across  a  drum.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
malaria.  The  geological  formation  is  volcanic,  tians  made  sieves  of  their  rushes,  and  the 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  the  more  elevated  parts,  hieroglyphic  denoting  them  is  borrowed  from 
The  country  is  well  wooded,  the  forests  extend-  these  plants.  They  afterward  used  a  network 
lug  to  the  lops  of  the  mountains.  The  soil  of  strings.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Pliny, 
is  not  naturally  very  productive,  but  OMSada,  were  the  first  to  use  horse  hwrs  for  this  pur- 
cacao,  maize,  ginger,  ground  nuts,  Guinea  com,  pose.  These  continue  in  nse,  and  fine  sieves 
yams,  plantains,  sugar  cane,  and  fruits  are  all  are  now  made  of  silk  thread,  and  coarser  ones 
BueoessfnUy  grown.  The  total  extent  of  land  of  wire  of  numerous  degrees  of  fineness,  desig- 
nnder  cultivation  in  1853  was  9,414  acres,  nated  by  the  number  of  holes  to  the  indi.  For 
There  are  many  wild  animals,  including  ante-  sifting  materials'  of  an  acid  nature  the  wirea 
lopes,  monieys,  &c.  There  are  few  horses,  but  are  brass.  By  means  of  sieves  a  thorough 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  abundant,  intermixture  of  different  powders  that  will  all 
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pass  through  is  effeoted, — Sieves  for  separating  privileged  orders  sliould  refase  to  join  them, 

sand  from  gravel  and  such  purposes  are  called  the  third  must    organize  themselvea  into  a 

screens.    They  are  ofteu  made  in  the  form  of  national  assembly.     It  went  at  once  beyond 

a  long  cylinder,  which  ia  set  elightly  inclined  the  English   constitution,  and   advocated  the 

upon  its  axis,  and  the  different  belts  around  estahliahmont  of  a  representative  democracy, 

thisaroof  different  degrees  of  fineness,  growing  Siey^  was  elected  deputy  to  the  states-general 

coarser  toward  the  lower  end.    The  materials  by  the  constituency  of  Paris,  and  was  at  once 

are  chained  in  the  upper  ead,  and  are  delivered  the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.    He 

below  the  screen  assorted  according  to  their  moved  that  the  three  orders  should  immedi- 

Kizes.     The   operation  of  aueh  screens   is  de-  ately  meet  in  general  assembly  to  verify  their 

aeribed  in  the  articles  AsTHaioiTE,  and  Eicb.  powers  in  common;  and  the  privileged  orders 

SIEVEKING,    Amalib,    a   German  philan-  refusing  to  comply  with  this  motion,he  insisted 

thropist,  born  in  Hamburg,  July  25,  1794,  died  that  the  third  should  declare  itself  the  "  na- 

there,  April  1,  1859.      Though   enjoying   es-  tiona!  assembly."     He  drew  np  the  oath  taken 

cellent  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education,  by  the  deputies,  June  20,  1789,  at  their  meet- 

from  indolence  she  acquired  so  little  knowl-  ing  in  the  tennis  court  at  Versailles;  and  3  days 

edge,  that  after  she  commenced  teaching  she  later,  when  the  king  vainly  attempted  to  dis- 

was  under  the  necessity  of  first  learning  every  solve  the  assembly,  and  ifirabeau  sent  back 

thing  which  she  taught.     In  her  18th  year  she  M.  de  Brfe^  to  his  master  with  snch  threaten- 

eame  under  influences  which  prompted  her  to  ing  words,  8iey6s,  addressing  his  colleagues  in 

a  life  of  Christian  activity.     She  ooramenoed  a  cooler  but  no  less   effective  manner,  siud: 

'  g  a  ^ngle  paaper  child  at  this  time,  and  "We  are  to-day  what  we  were  yesterday;  let 

:t  year  added  6  or  7  others  to  her  dass ;  as   deliberate!"     He  waa  no   orator,   but  ha 

and  she  continued  teaching  the  children  of  the  originated  several  of  the  most  important  meas- 

poor  for  nearly  20  years.    During  the  preva-  urea  that  were  adopted  by  the  constituent 

lenoe  of  the  cholera  in  Hamburg  in  1831  she  assembly,  including  the  organization  of  the 

served  as  a  nurse  in  one  of  the  public  hospitals,  national   guards   and  the   division  of  Franco 

and  organized  an  association  of  women  whom  into  departments.    A  "Declaration  of  Eights" 

she  named  the  "friends  of  the  poor,"  to  visit  which  he  proposed  to  append  to  the  consti- 

and  comfort  the  sick.    She  at  the  same  time  tution  being  set  aside  by  a  negative  vote,  he 

maintained  her  school,  though  teaching  but  published  it  in  his  PrelimincdTm  de  la  cofl- 

little  in  person,  founded  an  asylum  for  neglect-  iHtution  Pranfaise.     Having  in  vain  dwelt  on 

ed  and  abandoned  girls,  erected  model  dwell-  the  necessity  and  justice  of  redeeming  ecele- 

ing  houses  for  the  poor,  and  imdertook  the  siastical  tithes,  instead  of  merely  abolishing 

amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  prisons,  them,  he  vindicated  his  opinion  in  his  Oher- 

In  all  these  labors  she  had  the  efficient  coopera-  iiatione  »ur  lea  Mmia  eccleaiastiqueSf  prefacing  it 

tLon  of  the   celebrated   Dr.  Wichera.     Being  with  these  words;  "They  want  to  be  free,  and 

summoned  tothe  courts  of  Denmark  and  Prus-  do  not  know  even  how  to  bo  just,"  which  he 

sia,  to   organize,  under  the  patronage  of  the  had  uttered  in  the  assembly.    This  somewhat 

queens  of  those  countries,  similar  institutions  impwred  his  populai'ity ;  but  he  waa  elected  to 

there,  she  founded  in  Copenhagen  an  assocla-  the  presidency  of  the  assembly,  June  17,  1790, 

tion  of  friends  of  the  poor,  and  at  Berlin  a  house  and  a  few  days  later  was  greeted  with  hnzzaa 

of  deaconesses.     She  was  greatly  revered  in  onappearinginthePalws  Eoyalgarden.   Some 

Hamburg,  and  abundant  means  were  furnished  months  previous  he  had  published  bis  Apm-f-a 

her  by  its  wealthy  citizens  for  the  prosecution  S'une  nouvelU  orgamfation  de  lajuetioe  et  de  la 

of  her  various  enterprises.  poUee   en  France,  in  which  he  insisted  upon 

SIETES,  Emmancbl  Josbph,  count,  better  jii'Jti'i'il  •"  civil  aa  well  as  criminal  cases.    In 

known  as  abb§,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  1791,  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 

Frejus,  May  3,  1748,  died  in  Paris,  June  20,  being  adopted,  he  declined  the  archbishopric 

1836.   After  completing  his  studies  in  the  Paris  of  Paris,  which  was  tendered  him.     After  the 

university,  he  took  orders,  received  in  1775  a  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes,  he  vigorously 

caiionship  in  Brittany,  became  in  1784  vicar-  opposed  those  who  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 

general  and  chancellor  of  the  bishop  of  Char-  monarchy  and  establishing  a  republic.    During 

tres,  and  while  attending  to  his  professional  the  legislative  assembly  he  retired  to  private 

duties  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  meta-  life,  bnt  reappeared  in  the  convention  in  1793, 

physical  aad  political  speculations.    The  min-  being  elected  by  3  departments  at  once.    A 

istry  having  invited  the  French  writers  to  member  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution!, 

present  their  views  npon  the  summoning  of  he  retired  from,  it  when  he  saw  that  he  could' 

the  states-general,  he  almost  simultaneously  not  make  his  views  prevail.    On  the  trial  of 

published  3  pamphlets  :   Vues  fwf  let  rrtoyeng  the  king,  he  at  first  protested  against  the  un- 

d'eeeaution  dont  les  reprisentamti  de  la  JFVance  lawful  assumption  of  powers  by  the  oonven- 

pottrront  di»po»er  ea  1789 ;  Es»ai  iur  le»  prii!i~  tion ;  but  yielding  to  the  decision  of  the  major- 

Uyea,  a  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  people;  ity,  he  sat  as  one  of  the  judges,  and  silently 

and   Qii'est  ce  que  le  Uera  itatf     The  last  voted  for  death  without  appeal  to  the  jwople. 

named  pamphlet  asserted  that  the  third  estate  He  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  during  the  reign  of 

waa  the  nation  itself;  and  in  case  the  two  terror,  giving  up  his  priesthood  and  the  pen- 
VOL.  XIV. — il 
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aion  he  was  entitled  to,  and  after  the  Ml  of  of  such  geographical  names  as  are  likely  to  ba 
Eobespierre  regained  some  influence  among  needed  at  sea,  and  also  a  list  of  the  ships  be- 
the  moderate  party.  He  moved  the  restoration  longing  to  the  navy  of  the  country.  The  Brit- 
of  the  surviving  Girondists  to  their  seats  in  the  ish  admiralty  system  of  signals  is  very  corn- 
assembly,  and  had  a  large  share  in  the  direc-  prehenHve,  and  requires  about  60  different 
tion  of  foreign  policy.  On  the  establishment  of  flags.  In  one  branch  of  this  system  flags  sig- 
the  directorial  government  he  was  elected  one  of  nify  nnmbers,  and  in  another  the  letters  of  the 
the  5  directors,  but  declined  that  post,  content-  alphabet.  In  fogs  agnals  are  conveyed  by  &- 
ing  himself  with  being  a  member  of  the  council  icg  guns  at  stated  intervals.  Each  commander 
of  600.  In  1798  he  was  sent  as  minister  plen-  of  a  man-of-war  is  aJso  furnished  with  private 
Ipotentiary  to  Berlin,  and  siiilfQlly  secured  the  and  secret  signals  by  which  to  ascertain  wheth- 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  On  his  return  to  France  er  a  ship  of  war  that  is  in  sight  is  a  foreigner 
he  became  a  director.  On  the  return  of  Bona-  or  not,  Capt.  Marryat,  the  novelist,  invented 
parte  from  Egypt,  he  secretly  agreed  with  him;  a  code  of  signals  for  tlie  merchant  service 
but  after  the  coup  d^itat  of  the  18th.  Brumdre,  which  was  in  use  till  1857,  when  the  English 
the  liberal  constitution  which  he  had  prepared  hoard  of  trade  issued  "  The  Commercial  Code 
was  altered  so  as  to  suit  the  despotic  aspira-  of  Signals  for  alt  Nations,"  which  is  now  in 
tiona  of  the  first  consul ;  and  white  Bonaparte  general  use  by  the  ships  of  all  civilized  coun- 
seized  npon  absolute  power,  8iey6s  had  to  con-  tries. — The  code  of  signals  used  by  the  U,  8, 
tent  himself  with  a  seat  in  the  senate,  the  navy  was  prepared  by  a  board  of  officers  con- 
presidency  of  which  he  held  for  a  while.  He  sisting  of  Commodores  MoCauley  and  Laval- 
moreoyer  received  as  a  compensation  the  lette  and  Commanders  Marchand  and  Steed- 
princely  estate  of  Oroane,  with  a  large  income,  man,  and  was  adopted  by  the  navy  department 
Although  he  figured  among  those  opponents  in  1857.  In  this  system  two  signal  books  are 
whom  Bonaparte  styled  ideologists,  he  was  used,  one  called  simply  the  "  Signal  Book," 
afterward  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  In  the  other  the  "  Telegraphic  Dictionary."  A 
1814,  being  absent  from  the  senate,  he,  through  peculiar  flag  deagnates  when  the  telegraphic 
Talleyrand's  advice,  adhered  by  letter  to  such  dictionary  is  to  be  employed;  when  this  flag 
measures  as  were  taken  by  that  body  against  is  not  shown,  the  meaning  of  the  communica- 
the  emperor,  but  was  nevertheless  made  a  tion  is  to  be  sought  in  the  signal  book,  which 
peer  during  the  Hundred  Days.  Ho  how-  contains  all  the  sentences  arranged  alphaheti- 
ever  stood  aloof,  censured  the  "Additional  cally  which  would  occur  in  ordinary  service, 
Act  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,"  and  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  about  1,800. 
appeared  neither  at  the  meeting  in  the  Champ  The  telegraphic  dictionai-y  has  an  alphabet, 
da  Mai  nor  at  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  and  also  the  woi'ds  of  the  language  numbered 
On  the  second  return  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  as  from  1  to  the  end  of  the  book,  so  that  an  im- 
a  r^cide,  was  obliged  to  leave  France,  and  usual  name  may  be  spelled  by  the  dphabet,  or 
sought  a  refuge  at  Brussels.  After  the  revolu-  any  ordinary  word  designated  by  its  proper 
tion  of  July,  1880,  he  returned  to  his  native  number  in  the  dictionary. — Another  board  of 
country,  but  only  resumed  his  seat  in  the  officers  in  1859  examined  and  tested  a  system 
academy  of  mora!  and  political  sciences,  of  of  night  signals  invented  by  Benjamin  T.  Cos- 
tvhioh  he  was  an  ori^nal  member.  ton,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  reported 
SIGHT,  See  Eyb,  Optics,  and  Vision.  strongly  in  their  favor.  They  have  consa- 
SIGI8MUND  I.,  II.,  and  HI.,  kings  of  Po-  quently  been  adopted  by  the  TJ.  8.  government 
land.  See  Polakd,  vol.  siii,  pp.  429-431.  not  only  for  the  navy,  but,  in  Oct.  1861,  for 
SIGNALS,  Naval,  a  system  of  telegraphic  the  use  of  the  army ;  and  during  the  extra  ses- 
Bigns  by  which  ships  communicate  with  each  sion  of  1861  congress  made  an  appropriation 
ofiier  at  a  distance,  and  convey  information  or  for  the  purchase  of  the  patent  from  the  widow 
make  known  their  wants.  This  is  done  by  of  the  inventor.  The  Costoh  signals  are  made 
means  of  a  certain  number  of  flags  and  pen-  by  combining  certain  different-colored  pyro- 
nants  of  different  patterns  and  colors,  which  technio  fires  in  a  case  to  represent  certain  num- 
indioate  the  different  nmnerala  from  1  to  0.  bers  or  figures  according  to  a  prearranged 
Particular  ilagB  or  pennants  are  also  used  for  chart,'  A  set  of  these  agnals  con^sts  of  12 
specific  purposes ;  for  instance,  one  pennant  is  pieces  marked  by  the  10  numerals  and  the  let- 
called  the  interrogative,  and  when  hoisted  aig-  ters  P,  A,  respectively.  The  signal  marked  P 
nifies  that  a  question  is  asked ;  while  another  shows  a  white  flame  succeeded  by  a  red  and  that 
flag  signifies  affirmation,  another  negation,  and  by  a  white  flame,  and  mgnifies :  "  Prepare  to 
so  on.  To  correspond  with  the  flags,  signal  communicate."  The  answering  signal  A  shows  a 
books  are  formed  with  sentences  or  words  red  flamefoUowedbyawhiteand  thatby  ared, 
which  these  flags  represent.  Thus,  in  somo  signifying  that  the  preparatory  signal  has  been 
Bystems,inordortocomninnicatethis8entence:  seen  and  that  the  vessel  telegraphed  is  ready 
"  Boats  are  in  want  of  ammunition,"  the  flags  to  communicate.  The  signifls  corresponding 
which  express  33  are  hoisted,  that  nurober  be-  to  the  numerals  can  then  be  used,  each  numer- 
ing  opposite  to  that  sentence  in  the  signal  al  being  represented  by  colors  and  combina- 
hooka.  These  books  contain  a  list  of  the  most  tions  of  colors  in  the  following  order:  1, 
common  words  in  the  language,  with  a  table  white ;  3,  white,  red ;  8,  white,  green ;  4,  red ; 
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5,  red,  wHto;  G,  red,  green;  7,  green;  8,  the  warrior  caste,  born  in  li69  near  Lahore, 
green,  white ;  9,  green,  red ;  0,  white,  red,  who,  after  a  close  stady  of  the  Koran  and  the 
green.  With  these  signals  in  clear  weather  Vedas,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  works  of 
communication  can  be  maintained  at  night  both  Hindoos  and  Moslems,  conceived  the  idea 
with  ease  and  aconracy  between  vessels  at  tho  of  effecting  a  fusion  of  Brahminism  and  Mo- 
distance  of  8  and  even  of  8  or  10  mUes,  hammedanism,  on  the  basis  of  a  pure  mono- 

8IG0NI0,  CinLo,  an  Italian  classical  schol-  theism  and  of  humatt  brotherhood,    Yanaka 

ar,  born  in  Modena  in  1520,  died  in  1684.    He  died  in  1S89,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 

studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  uni-  Angad,  wlio  wrote  npon  his  father's  doctrines, 

versity  of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  professor  Considerable  changes  were  made  in  tho  system 

of  Greek  literature  at  Modena  in  1546,  of  belles-  by  his  sucoeasors  Amardas  and  Eamdas;  and 

IettresatVenioeinlS52,  andofeloquenceatPa-  Arjoon,  the  son  of  Ramdas,  compiled  the  Sikh 

duain  1580.    From  Padua  he  went  in  1B63  to  doctrines  in  avolumecalled^ii-OrareiA,  estab- 

Bologoa,  where  he  received  a  chair  in  thenniver-  lished  himself  at  Amritsir  io  1581,  and  organized 

sity  with  a  good  salary  and  was  made  a  dtiaen.  his  followers,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  a  re- 

Among  his  numeroua  works  are :  I>eSepu}>liea  ligions  community,  into  a  politico-religious  eon- 

Hehr<Eorum  (4to.,  1582) ;  De  BepuhUca  Atheiti-  federation,  of  which  he  became  the  sole  chief. 

«MJMW. (Bologna,  1664);  DeOoddeatalilmperio,  Aa  the  Sikhs  rejected  alike  the  Koran  and  the 

from  A,  D.  281  to  575  (1577):  and  a  oontinua-  Vedas,  they  drew  down  upon  themselves  the 

tion  of  Panvinio's  Misleriie  Ecolesimticce  dowtt  hatred  both  of  Moslems  and  Brahmins ;  and 

to  the  year  311,  first  printed  with  his  coCeoted  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  Arjoon  died 

works  (6  vols,  fol.,  Milan,  17S2-'7).     Eoman  in  prison  in  1606,  after  being  subjected  to  hor- 

antiqnity  waa  a  special  study  with  him,  and.he  rible  tortures.    His  son,  Har  Govind,  to  avenge 

published  many  treatises  on  subjects  connected  his  death,  led  the  Sikha  agwnst  their  Mohara- 

witli  it ;  and  he  is  regarded  aa  the  creator  of  medan  foes ;  and  from  this  time  for  300  years 

the  science  of  diplomatina.     From  some  frag-  the  Sikhs  were  engaged  in  a  constant  and  mur- 

ments  of  a  lost  treatise  of  Oicero  De  Gonsola^  doroue  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Mohammedans 

Uon%  he  wrote  a  work  which  he  published  and  Brahmins.     Abont  the  end  of  the  century 

under  that  title  as  a  discovery ;  and  the  style  Govind,  the  last  of  their  gwFV»  or  theocratic 

of  the  ancient  Eoman  was  so  well  imitated  that  chiefs,  whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by 

the  counterfeit  waa  not  detected  immediately,  Aurungzebe,  gave  them  a  code  of  laws,  and  or- 

nor  finally  proved  until  Sigonio's  death.  ganizedthem  aa  a  state.    He  alao  wrote  another 

SIGOUENEY,  LrniA.  Huntlet,  an  American  sacrod  book,  the  lives  of  his  10  predecessors, 

anthoreaa,  born  at  ITorwieh,   Oonn,,   Sept,  1,  In  1716  theMogul  emperor,  in  aseriea  of  bat- 

1791.    In  her  19th  year  she  engaged  in  teach-  ties,  provoked  by  their  fanatical  attempts  to  ez- 

ing  a  school  for  yoting  iadiea  at  Norwich,  in  terminate  the  Mohammedans,  defeated  and  al- 

1814  removed  to  Hartford,  where  she  opened  a  most  annihilated  them.    Their  religions  fervor 

select  school,  and  in  1813  published  a  volume  hadlongsinoe  died  out,  andfor  many  years  they 

entitled  "Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Vorse,"  didnot  recover  fromthiablow;  but  theyflnally 

She  had  written  in  rhyme  from  an  early  age,  united  their  roving  bandaand  drove  out  the  Af- 

and  had  previously  published  articles  in  period-  ghans  from  the  Pnnjaub  in  1764.    Tor  the  fol- 

icala.    In  1819  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  lowing  30  years  they  were  divided  into  13  small 

Charles   Sigonmey,  a  merchant   of  Hartford,  confederations,  called  itmah,  which  were  gov- 

and  has  since  contributed  largely  to  the  serious  erued  by  drdwrs  or  petty  chiefti,  of  whom  Maha 

literature  of  the  conntry.     Her  poema,  which  Singh  was  the  most  powerful.     At  his  death  in 

are  very  numerous,  arogenerally  lyrical,  though  1794,  his  son  Eunjeet  Singh  oommenoed  a  series 

in  a  few  instances  she  has  essayed  the  epic ;  of  measures  which  brought  the  other  sirdars 

they  are  for  the  most  on  religious  or  serious  into  subjection,  and  reduced  the  Punjaub  to  his 

topics.     Her  prose  worka  are   also   very  nu-  sway.     At  his  death  in  1839  the  kingdom  of 

merous,  and  are  biographical,  historical,  pre-  Lahore,  as  he  had  named  his  dominions,  fell  into 

ceptive,  hortatory,  and  epistolary.     Her  pub-  anarchy,  and  under  the  mismanagement  of  one 

lished  works  in  all  auraber  nearly  60  volumes,  of  his  wives,  during  the  minority  of  his  grand- 

In.  1840  she  visited  Europe,  and  in.  1842  gave  son  Dhuleep  Singh,  war  broke  out  with  the 

some  reminiscences  of  her  visit  in  a  volume  en-  English  in  1845,  which  terminated  in  a  treaty 

titled  "  Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands."  of  peace,  March  9,  1846,  by  which  the  greater 

Mrs.  Sigourney  has  ever  been  an  earnest  sym-  part  of  their  territory  and  almost  their  entire 

pathizer  with  all  the  objects  of  philanthropy,  government  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 

aud  has  aided  them  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  pany.    This  treaty  soon  led  to  new  complica- 

both  with  pen  and  purse.  tions,  and  another  war,  which  ended  in  March, 

SIHON".     See  Jasaeteb.  1849,  in  the  submission  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 

SIKHS,  a  warlike  nation  of  N.  V.  India,  and  complete  incori^o ration  of  the  Pnnjaub  in  the 

until  recently  the  rulers  of  the  region  known  empire  of  British  India.    During  the  Indian 

a  the  Pnnjaub,    They  were  originally  a  reli-  mutiny  of  1857  the  Sikhs  remained  faithful  to 


gious  sect  of  the  Hindoos,  the  word  sihli  signi-     the  British  government,  and  rendered  e 
lying  disciple.    The  founder  of  the  aect  was    aid  in  quelling  the  insubordination  of  the  Bon- 
Yanaka,  commonly  called  Nanak,  a  Hindoo  of    gal  and  other  sepoys. 
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SIKKIiT,  a  native  state  of  K  E.  Hmdostan,  in  the  IT.  "W.,  and  it  is  watered  bythe  Oder,  Tis- 
liovinded  N.  by  Thibet,  E,  by  Bhotan,  8.  by  tula,  and  other  rivers.  About  one  third  of  the 
Bengal,  and  W,  by  Nepanl,  extending  from  lat.  territory  is  covered  with  forests.  For  grazing 
36°  40'  to  38°  N.,  and  from  long.  88°  to  89°  E, ;  purposes  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  prov- 
area,  1,670  sq.  m.;  pop.  61,766.  The  surface  incesof  Austria,  and  ^ves  pasture  to  about  170,- 
consists  of  a  seri^  of  ranges  of  the  Himalaya  000  sheep.  Before  1849  it  formed  witi  Moravia 
mountains,  which  on  the  8,  rise  abruptly  from  a  single  administrative  province,  but  was  ttien 
the  plains  to  the  height  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  established  as  a  separate  crown  land  under  the 
feet,  and  increase  toward  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  nameof  the  duchy  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia, 
where  Kintchiiynnga,  the  loftiest  point  (with  SILESIA,  PErasiirj,  a  province  of  I^usria, 
the  exception  of  the  neighboring  Ht.  Everest)  bounded  W,  by  Brandenburg  and  Posen,  E.  by 
yet  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  attains  Russian  Poland  and  Austrian  Gaiicia,  S.  by 
the  height  of  38,178  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Anstrian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  8.  W.  by  Bohe- 
mountains  are  separated  by  precipitous  ravines,  mia,  and  W.  by  Saxony ;  area,  16,300  sq.  m. ; 
which  are  nowhere  wide  enough  to  form  val-  pop,  in  1858,  8,369,618,  half  of  whom  were 
leys  or  plains.  The  drainage  belongs  to  the  Protestants,  39,000  Jews,  5,000  German  Oath- 
basin  of  the  Ganges,  toward  which  it  flows  by  olios,  and  the  rest  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  di- 
the  Teesta,  which  rises  in  Thibet,  and  pursues  Tidedintotheadministrativedistrictaof  Oppeln, 
a  winding  course  through  Sikkim.  Themoun-  Breslau,  and  Liegnitz.  Capital,  Breslau.  It  is 
tains  are  covered  with  vegetation  to  the  height  separated  from  the  Austrian  dominions  by  the 
of  12,000  feet,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sudetic  chain  of  mountains,  which  consist  of 
country  it  ia  often  very  luxuriant.  The  soil  long  well  wooded  ridges  with  isolated  peaks  at 
oondsts  mostly  of  a  rich  black  mould;  and  the  intervals.  There  are  two  principal  groups,  the 
principal  crops  raised  are  millet,  maize,  and  Biesengebirge  in  the  N.  W,  of  the  range  and 
rice,  tiie  last  of  which  has  been  cultivated  to  the  Glatz  mountains  in  an  opposite  direction; 
the  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  the  most  elevated  peak  of  the  former  is  6,060 
aboriginal  inhabitants  have  Mongolian  features,  feet  high,  and  of  the  latter  4,364.  Between 
and  speak  a  Thibetan  dialect.^ — The  Gorkhas  the  mountains  there  are  many  fertile  valleys  of 
conquered  Sikkim  in  IT89,  and  it  became  trib-  considerable  extent.  The  Oder  flows  throngh 
ntary  to  them ;  hut  during  the  ifepaul  war  of  the  province  in  a  B".  W.  direction,  and  (Uvidea 
1814  the  r^ah  cooperated  with  the  British,  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  that  on  the 
and  when  peace  was  concluded  his  indepen-  left  of  the  river  being  mountainous,  and  that 
dence  was  guaranteed,  and  his  dominions  in-  on  the  right  flat  without  any  considerable  hills, 
creased  by  the  grant  of  certain  tracts  which  This  level  portion  is  sandy,  with  extensive 
had  been  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  Nepaulese.  tracts  of  heath  and  stagnant  pools.  The  prin- 
In  1836  the  rajah  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  cipal  tribntaries  of  the  Oder  in  Silesia  are  the 
Darjecling,  as  compensation  for  which  he  re-  Bober,  Katzbach,  Veistritz,  Lohe,  Ohlan,  and 
oeived  an  annual  grant  of  6,000  rupees  ($8,000)  Ifeisse  on  the  left,  and  the  Bartsoh,  Weide, 
from,  the  East  India  company.  Ho  afterward  Malapane,  and  Elodnitz  on  the  right.  A  small 
countenanced  some  ontragea  on  British  subjects,  portion  of  the  8.  E.  corner  is  drained  by  the 
by  which  he  forfeited  this  allowance,  and  in  upper  course  of  the  Vistula.  The  mineral 
1868  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  wealth  of  Silesia  is  confined  principally  to  the 

SILEHOS,  in  Greek  and  Eoman  mythology,  upper  or  S.  E.  part  of  the  province.  Gold  and 
a  satyr  prominent  in  the  retinue  of  Dionysus  silver  are  procured  in  small  quantities ;  copper, 
or  Baochns.  He  is  differently  called  the  son  lead,  and  zino  are  found ;  and  coal  and  iron  are 
of  Hermes  and  of  Pan,  and  is  represented  as  both  abundant.  Quarries  of  limestone,  marble, 
a  jovial  old  man  with  a  bald  head  and  fat  and  sandstone  are  worked.  Pastoral  pursuits 
sensual  face,  always  intosioated,  and  mounted  occupy  mnch  attention,  and  large  numbers  of 
npon  an  ass.  In  the  contest  with  the  giants  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised,  the  wool  of  Silesia 
Dionysus  was  asaated  by  Silenns,  who  slew  being  of  superior  quality,  and  forming  neirt;  to 
Enceladus.  SOenus  is  also  represented  as  an  linen  the  chief  export.  The  inhabitants,  most- 
inspired  prophet,  and  a  sage  who  despised  the  ly  Germans,  or  half  Germanized  Poles,  are  re- 
^fts  of  fortune,  and  is  thus  the  type  of  that  markably  industrions ;  many  of  the  men  are 
wisdom  which  conceals  itself  beneath  an  nn-  employed  in  weaving  and  of  the  women  in 
cojith  exterior.  When  drunk  and  asleep,  any  spinning.  The  principd  manufactures  are  lin- 
oneoouldcompelhimtoprophesybysurround-  en,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  iron,  paper, 
ing  him  with  a  garland  or  chain  of  flowers,  leather,  glass,  and  porcelain  and  earthenware. 
There  was  a  temple  sacred  to  him  at  Elia.  Among  the  principal  towns,  beside  Breslau,  are 

SILESIA  (Ger.  Schlesien),  Atjstbiah,  a  duchy  Glogan,  Brieg,  Oppeln,  Liegnitz,  and  the  for- 

comprising  liat  part  of  Silesia  which  remained  tresses  of  Schweidnitz,  weisse,  Glatz,  and  Oosel. 

to  the  house  of  Austria  after  the  peace  of  1763,  There  are  several  railways  in  the  province, 

bounded  by  Prussian  Silesia,  Gaiicia,  Hungary,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Lower  8i- 

and  Moravia;  area,  1,987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  lesian,  between  Berlin  and  Breslau,  and  the 

448,913,  inclnding   about  60,000   Protestants,  Upper  Sileaian,  from  the  latter  place   to  the 

Capital,  Troppau.    The  Carpathian  mountains  Austrian  frontier,  with  a  branch  connecting 

pass  through  it  in  the  8,  E.,  and  the  Moravian  with  the  Cracow  and  "Warsaw  line.— -Silesia 
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became  subject  to  Poland  in  the  10th  century,  many  artista  eshibiting  great  facility  in  this 

and  in  1063  it  was  ruled  by  3  independent  Po-  process  as  well  as  in  the  attainment  of  correct 

iish  princes.     It  was  afterward  suhdivided  into  lilieneeses.     Sometimea  the  inner  parts   of  a 

numeroas  petty  states,  which  in  detail  became  picture  are  indicated  by  lines  drawn  with  a 

tributary  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  fell  to  lead  pencil  on  the  dead  black  surface  of  the 

Austria  by  inheritance  in  1528.     It  was  eon-  silhonette. 

qiiered   by  Frederic  the   Great  during  the  7        SILIOA,  Siles,  or  Silioio  Aoid  (Lat.  eikx, 

years'  war,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  flint),  the  most  abundant  of  mmeral  substances, 

ceded  to  Prussia  by  l3ie  three  suceesaiYe  trea-  appearing  in  a  pure  state  in  transparent  crya- 

tiea  of  1743, 1745,  and  1768.  tals  called  quartz,  and  but  slightly  mixed  with 

SILHET,  or  Sylhbt,  anE.  district  of  British  other  matters  iu  thenumeroaa  varieties  of  that 
India,  presidency  of  Bengal,  bounded  S.  by  mineral.  (See  Aga.tb,Oabhelian,  Flint,  Glass, 
the  Cosayah  hills,  E.  by  Kunnipoor,  and  S.  and  Quahtz,  and  Sand.)  The  compound  nature  of 
W.  by  Tiperah  and  Mymunsingh ;  area,  3,533  silica  was  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  wh  d  m 
aq,  ra. ;  pop.  about  1,000,000.  The  diatrict  ia  posed  it  at  a  white  heat  by  means  f  th  ap 
enclosed  on  the  W.,  E,,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  of  potassium.  It  is  composed  of  tl  e  ba.  e  sil 
S.  side  by  mountains  that  attain  heights  vary-  con  and  oxygen,  probably  one  a  m  f  the 
ing  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet,  and  near  fonner  to  two  of  the  latter;  the  ]  p  ti  nal 
their  bases  the  surface  is  rugged.  The  central  weights  of  eaeh  are  represented  by  th  num 
and  W.  parta  are  level,  with  a  few  alluvial  bers  14.24  and  16,  and  the  eqniv  1  t  mb 
ridges,  and  the  lower  parts  subject  to  periodl-  of  fiie  compound  is  hence  30.24.  At  ou  s 
cal  inundations  which  generally  keep  the  sur-  in  nature  it  ia  insoluble  in  wate  b  t  s  at- 
face  under  water  between  April  and  Jfovember.  tacked  by  a  current  of  ateam,  and  tak  n  p 
The  most  voliiattle  minerala  are  coal  and  lime-  by  tiiis  and  deposited  in  new  plac  s  and  n  new 
stone.  TheprinoipalriversaretheSoormahand  forms.  (See GHYSKRe.)  Its  only  a  1  ntam  g 
Menga,  the  former  of  which  ia  navigable  during  the  acids  is  the  hydroinorio,  by  means  ot  whieh 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  considerable  it  ia  decomposed,  and  a  gaseous  compound 
distance,  and  between  June  and  September  is  obtained  of  its  base  with  the  acid.  When 
during  the  height  of  the  inundation  boats  passed  into  water  this  oombination  is  broken 
leave  the  channel  and  hold  their  course  across  up,  and  silica  is  reproduced  in  the  form  of  lit- 
the  country.  The  climate  is  extremely  nn-  tie  bubblea  and  white  flocculi,  which  by  wash- 
healthy  during  the  floods.  The  hilly  parts  are  ing  and  igniting  become  perfectly  pure  and 
covered  with  jungle,  but  the  valleya  and  banks  snow-white  silica.  Pnlverized  silica,  when 
of  the  rivers  are  particularly  fertile  and  well  mixed  with  an  alialine  carbonate  and  .fused, 
cultivated.  Elephants,  tigers,  buffaloes,  deer,  dispels  the  weaker  carbonic  acid,  and  itself 
and  several  other  kinds  of  wild  animals  are  au-  combines  with  the  alkali,  thus  eshibiting  its 
Jnerous.  Silhet,  the  capital,  is  the  head-quar-  properties  as  an  acid.  These,  however,  are 
ters  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Bengal  army,  too  feeble  to  act  upon  test  paper.    An  excess 

SILHOUETTE,  in  tho  fine  arts,  the  repre-  of  silica  in  the  alkaline  mixture  determines  the 

sentation  of  the  outlines  of  an  object  flUed  with  production  of  glass,  which  is  insoluble  in  wa- 

blaofc  color ;  or,  popularly  speaking,  a  black  ter  or  in  common  acids ;  but  if  no  more  silica 

profile.    The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  M.  be  added  to  tho  melted  mass  after  this  ceases 

Etienne  de  Silhouette,  comptroller-general  of  to  effervesce  on  its  introduction,  the  product 

finances  in  Prance  in  1757,  who,  finding  the  after  being  cooled  may  be  dissolved  in  water, 

treasury  in   an  exhausted   condition,  and  the  The  gradual  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  suo- 

country  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  recommend-  ceeded  by  evaporation  to  dryness,  reodera  tho 

ed  &  rigid  retrenchment  and  economy  in  pri-  silica  insoluble  when  water  is  introduced  to 

vate  as  well  as  public  affairs.    The  wits  of  the  remove  the  alkaline  salt.    It  ia  thus  obtained 

time,  affecting  to  take  his  advice  seriously,  in-  in  a  pnre  state  after  being  well  washed  with 

atituted  a  number  of  mock  reforms,  and  re-  acidulated  water  and  dried.     It  ia  then  a  light 

placed  the  customary  portraits  by  profiles  d  la  white  powder,  rough  and  dry  to  the  touch, 

Silhoaelte,  traced   by  a   black   pencil   on   the  without  taste  or  smell,  fusible  by  the  oxyhy- 

shadow  cast  hy  a  candle  on  white  paper.    Tho  drogen  blowpipe,  and  when  melted  may  be 

invention  however  is  ascribed  to  die  mythical  drawn  out  into  fine,  elastic  threads.    Whea 

age  of  Greek  art,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  silica  is  separated  from  its  alkaline  oomhina- 

practiaed  by  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  potter  tion  by  hydrochloric  acid,  it  appears  before 

who  drew  the  outline  of  her  departing  lover's  evaporation  as  a  jelly,  which  is  a  hydrate  of 

portrait  on  the  wall.    Monochromes  or  silhou-  silica,  soluble  in  a  lai^e  excess  of  water ;  but 

ettes  naturally  became  the  earliest  representa-  oncedeprivedof  water byheat,itoannomorebe 

tions  of  a  variety  of  objects,  and  were  pro-  dissolved.    Silica  of  this  character  is  met  with 

duced  with  great  skUt    and    beauty  and  in  in  several  mineral  compounds.    It  constitutes 

boundless  variety,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  Etrus-  the  opal,  in  which  the  proportion  of  water 

can  vases.     In  modern  practice  the  silhouette  varies  from  8  to  10  per  cent,,  and  also  great 

can  be  taken  of  any  size  hy  the  instrument  deposits  of  a  white  silicious  earth  made  up  of 

called  a  pantograph,  and  is  frequently  cut  di-  infusorial  remains.    The  zeolites  are  hydrated 

rectly  from  black  paper  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  silicious  compounds,  which  when  finely  pnl- 
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verized  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  tion.  haa  the  effect  of  hardening  the  etone,  and 
swell  Tip  into  the  transparent  jelly.  Silex  may  if  the  application  he  several  times  repeated  the 
he  dissolved  by  long  digestion  with  solution  of  hardening  effect  gradually  penetrates  far  into 
the  alkalies,  particularly  with  the  aid  of  steam  the  interior.  The  surface  of  calcareons  stonea 
at  a  high  pressure.  (See  8ii.iOATKa,  Soluble.)  may  be  suddenly  hardened  and  made  to  appear 
— Silica  is  ft  product  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  like  compact  silicious  limestone  by  merely 
of  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is  an  important  plunging  them  into  a  highly  heated  solution 
element  in  the  composition  of  the  grasses,  and  under  pressure.  Soil  tender  brickB  are  readily 
forms  in  chief  part  the  hard  eitemal  coat  of  hardened  so  that  they  will  resist  the  action  of 
the  reeds.  By  one  of  the  methods  of  tearing  sea  water.  Many  applications  of  the  solution 
these  to  pieces  by  exploding  them  (see  Papee,  made  at  distant  intervals,  it  is  thought,  prove 
vol.  xii.  p.  735),  the  silica  is  separated  from  the  more  elHeaeious  in  rendering  the  surface  of 
canes  in  a  white  powder,  and  is  collected  in  stones  durable  than  the  use  of  chloride  of  eal- 
heaps  around  the  apparatus.— Silica  combines  eium  upon  the  silicate  as  recommended  by 
with  bases  and  forms  silicates,  among  which  Eanaome.  Plastered  walls  are  greatly  improv- 
are  found  a  large  proportion  of  tho  minerals,  ed  by  a  wash  of  the  solution.  The  method  of 
Their  variety  is  multiphed  by  the  number  of  applioation  upon  large  surfaces  is  by  sprinkhng 
bases,  OS  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  by  means  of  force  pumps  with  divided  jets, 
iron,  and  several  of  the  other  metals,  and  by  For  smaller  surfaces  and  sculptures  the  applioa- 
the  diversity  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  tion  is  made  with  brushes,  and  being  repeated 
difFtrent  silicates,  the  substitution  of  one  base  on  8  consecutive  days  the  stone  is  sufSoiently 
for  another,  &o.  They  comprise  the  hydrous  hardened.  The  quantity  of  solution  which  is 
and  anhydrous  silicates,  the  former  including,  absorbed  varies  with  tho  nature  of  the  stone 
beside,  those  already  named,  the  talcs,  serpen-  and  its  porosity.  Any  desired  tint  is  imparted 
tines,  chlorites,  &o.,  and  the  latter  the  augites,  by  the  introduction  of  coloring  matters  into 
garnets,  micas,  feldspars,  &c.  They  are  for  the  solution ;  as  for  a  reddish  brown  color,  sul- 
the  most  part  fusible,  and  those  melt  easily  phate  of  iron;  for  green,  sulphate  of  copper; 
which  consist  largely  of  fusible  oxides.  The  ibr  brown,  sulphate  of  manganese,  &c.  To 
silicates  of  the  alkalies  with  large  amount  of  whiten  the  surface  artificial  sulphate  of  barjtes 
base  are  soluble  in  water ;  they  are  decom-  is  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  effect  is  rep- 
posed  by  vegetable  acids,  and  gradually  even  resented  as  far  superior  to  that  of  the  purest 
by  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere;  but  at  white  lead,  while  the  dangers  attending  the 
high  temperatures  in  a  furnace  me  silica,  not  use  and  mamifaoture  of  the  latter  ai'e  avoided, 
being  volatile,  takes  the  place  of  most  other  The  wator-glass  paint  moreover  is  unaffected 
awds,  expelling  even  sulphuric  acid  Scora  its  by  sulphurous  emanations  such  as  discolor 
combination.  white  lead.  The  artificial  sulphate  of  barytes 
SILICATES,  Soluble.  Mention  is  made  of  is  prepared  from  the  native  snlphate  by  first 
the  soluble  alkaline  silicates,  and  of  their  dis- 
covery and  early  applications  to  useful  pur- 
poses, in  the  article  Glass,  vol.  viii.  p,  294, 
These  substances,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
water  glass,  continue  to  attract  much  interest, 
and  in  conaeqnence  of  their  increasing  iiopor- 


transforming  this  into  cliloride  of  barium,  and 
then  reconverting  it  by  sulphuric  add  into 
sulphate  of  barytes,  whi(i  is  thus  obtained  per- 
fectly pure  and  in  a  finely  divided  state.  This 
preparation,  applied  to  glass  by  means  of  sili- 
cate of  potash,  imparts  to  it  a  milk-white  color 
ilitled  to  farther  notice.     A  report     of  great  beauty,  and  soon  becomes  so  firmly 


a  presented  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment upon  their  uses  for  hardening 
painting,  &c.,  by  the  processes  devised 


united  to  the  glass  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  with  warm  water.  It  is  transforin- 
.  ed  into  a  fine  white  enamel  by  partial  fusion, 
femhmann  of  Ijlle ;  and  the  subject  has  been  or  may  be  tinted  by  the  introduction  of  pulver- 
reviewed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ordway  in  the  "  Amer-  ized  colored  enamels.  Water  glass  has  also 
ican  Journal  of  Science,"  Nos.  95  and  96  (see-  been  applied  by  M.  Kuhlmann  to  the  printing 
ond  series,  Sept.  and  Nov.  1861).  Th  appl  a  of  wall  papers  with  colors,  and  for  varnishing 
tions  in  use  and  proposed  will  first  tented,  pprs  upon  the  wall.  lie  also  recommends  its 
and  then  the  methods  of  preparing  th  d  f  m  sture  with  lampblack,  ivory  black,  or  ver- 
Alone  it  forms  a  good  colorless  m  nt  t  n  1  on,  for  an  unalterable  writing  ink.  It  ia 
glass,  porcelain,  &o.  Ordinary  qu  ki  m  s  f  nd  however  that  the  silicate  thus  applied  is 
rendered  hydraulic  by  adding  to  it  th  alk  Im  I  ble  to  be  decomposed  and  the  coloring  mat- 
silicate  finely  pulverized  in  the  pr  r  rt  n  t  t  to  be  released.  A  very  important  applicar 
11  of  silicate  to  100  of  lime.  If  th  h  t  t  if  it  can  be  made  successful,  is  for  fising 
added  in  solution  to  the  lime,  tho  mortar  sets  ultramarine  on  cloth,  for  whidi  albumen  and 
too  qnickly  to  he  conveniently  used ;  but  mor-  caseine  are  now  employed  in  print  works.  A 
tar  of  fat  lime  may  sometimes  be  advantageous-  vast  amount  of  these  articles  of  food  would 
ly  wetted  with  the  solnlion,  which  then  induces  thus  be  diverted  from  manufacturing  purposes 
the  change  superflcially.  This  application  may  to  the  sustenance  of  man,  it  being  estimated 
prove  very  important  wherever  hydraulic  lime  that  full  330,000  hens  are  needed  to  produce 
is  not  readily  obtainable.  Applied  to  soft  cal-  from  their  eggs  the  125,000  kilogrammes  of  al- 
careona  stones,  as  chalk  in  particular,  the  solu-  bumen  consumed  yearly  in  Alsace  alone.    In 
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calioo  printing,  silioate  of  Boda  is  now  a  verj  thus  obta  ned  had  a  alight  greenish  color  and 
important  agaiit  in  removing  the  mordant  that  wa*  quite  p  ire  For  a  more  readily  solulile 
is  not.fised  in  the  dyeing,  taking  the  place  of  Bcsquiaiheat*  tor  c  dico  printing,  the  chargea 
the  phosphate  or  arseniate  of  soda  employed  cornistel  of  2ti01bB  of  soda  ash  and3501hs.  of 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Cauoo,  vol.  iv.  p.  345  )  sand  If  the  glais  is  made  more  alkaline  thaa 
Thia  h  prohahly  the  moat  useful  of  all  ita  ap  sesqmaUicat*  ot  aDdior  hisilieate  of  potash,  its 
plications. — A  very  strong  cement,  well  adapt  soli  bility  causes  a  considerable  loss  in  drawing 
ed  for  fastening  together  hard  bodies,  for  re  it  into  water  and  such  should  therefore  he  run 
storing  defied  puhSc  monnments,  and  for  the  into  a  thi  k  cast  u  on  vessel ;  and  when  cold  it 
manufacture  of  cornice  work,  is  produced  by  may  be  broken  up  and  ground  between  chilled 
niitting  water  glass  with  chalk  to  form  a  paste,  cast  iron  rollers,  or  in.  a  large  edgestone  mill. 
The  siliciflcation  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  All  water  glass  intended  for  sale  must  be  pre- 
the  silicate  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  pared  dry,  as  when  once  wet  it  cannot  be  dried 
earbonic  aoid  of  the  air.  Artificial  stone  of  so  as  not  to  form  a  solid  mass  when  packed  in 
various  sorts  has  been  produced  by  mixture  of  casks.  The  method  of  manufacture  with  an 
fragmeota,  as  of  limestone,  granite,  &o.,  with  alkaline  sulphate  is  described  by  Mr.  Ordway 
some  absorbent  substance,  aa  burnt  bones  or  in  the  papers  referred  to.  The  dry  water  glass 
roasted  clay,  with  the  alkaline  solntion.  Arti-  is  dissolved  for  use  by  boiling  in  an  iron  kettle 
ficial  meerschaum,  has  been  made  by  mislng  with  water  till  the  solntion  stands  at  aboat 
lime,  magnoaia,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  25°  Baum^.  Thus  reduced,  the  insoluble  mat- 
the  water  glass,  and  drying. — Other  proposed  ter  soon  subsides,  and  being  removed  the  liquid 
uses  of  water  glass  are  as  a  soap  and  as  a  ma-  may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  but  the 
nnre.  For  the  former  purpose  its  properties  extent  of  this  is  limited,  as  on  becoming  thick 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  neutral  the  silicate  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  kettle, 
carbonate  of  soda,  though  for  some  scouring  As  the  ailicate  has  no  definite  composition,  the 
purposes,  as  for  cleaning  paint  especially,  it  is  proportion  of  its  ingredients  is  not  fixed ;  but 
said  to  he  better  than  any  thing  else.  As  a  for  any  use  to  which  the  article  is  applied  at 
fertilizer  the  sihcate  may  be  applied  in  a  weak  present,  it  should  not  consist  of  more  than  3 
solution  by  frequent  waterings,  or  in  a  finely  equivalents  of  soda  {148  parta  before  calcining), 
ground  dry  powder  in  compost  heaps, — The  or  the  same  of  potash  (138  parts),  to  8  equiva- 
method  first  recommended  for  producing  water  lents  (91  parta)  of  silica.  Its  escelience  de- 
glass  was  to  boil  for  many  hours  under  strong  pends  in  great  part  upon  its  freedom  from  im- 
pressure  qaartzoae  matters  with  caustic  alkaline  purities,  especially  portions  of  alkali  in  the  state 
lye.  The  process  might  be  materially  hast-  of  carbonate,  aulphate,  aulphuret,  or  chloride, 
ened  by  using,  instead  of  inert;  qnartz,  some  na-  Its  purity  is  indicated  by  a  clear,  bright,  and 
tive  form  of  hydrated  silica,  as  the  infusorial  homogeneous  aspect,  somewhat  transparent. 
siliciiDiis  earth  occasionally  fonnd  beneath  peat  SILIOON",  or  Silioium,  the  base  of  silex.  It 
bogs.  A  much  better  method  is  to  fuse  a  mix-  is  obtained  in  a  dull  brown  powder  by  passing 
ture  of  sand  and  the  alkaline  carbonate;  and  the  vapor  of  chloride  of  silicon  over  heated 
in  lar^e  operations,  in  which  the  cost  of  ma-  potassium  contained  in  a  glass  tabe.  It  may 
terida  is  an  object,  an  alkaline  aulphate  may  also  he  obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution  of 
be  economically  suiistituted,  ita  decomposition  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon.  Neutralized 
being  effected  by  the  sand  and  carbon.  In  a  with  solution  of  potash,  this  affords  a  silico- 
smal!  way,  or  for  obtaining  a  very  pure  article,  fluoride  of  potassium,  wh^ch  when  well  dried 
the  materials  may  be  melted  in  lar^e  blue  pots ;  is  mixed  in  a  glass  or  iroa  tube  with  Ar  or  ^ 
but  on  a  large  scale  the  ingredients,  rudely  of  its  weight  of  potassium  and  heated.  The 
mised  together,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  silicon  set  free  partially  combines  with  the  ea- 
hearth  of  a  reverheratory  furnace  and  melted  cess  of  potassium,  from  which  it  is  flntdly  re- 
down  with  fiaming  coal.  The  hotter  the  fire  moved  by  washing  in  water,  Silicon  is  insol- 
the  easier  it  is  to  get  a  light-colored  article,  uble  in  water,  and  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
The  brown  color  may,  however,  be  completely  but  dissolves  in  hydrofiuorie  acid  or  warm  so- 
roraoved  by  adding,  just  before  drawing  the  lutiou  of  potash.  The  powder  smks  in  water, 
charge,  a  few  pounds  of  arseniate  of  soda,  or  soils  the  fingers,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of 
a  mixture  of  arsenic,  soda  ash,  and  nitrate  of  electricity.  When  heated  in  air  or  oxygen,  it 
Hoda,  and  stirring  it  well  in.  Mr.  Ordway,  who  burns  vividly,  and  with  such  intense  heat  as  to 
recommends  this  method,  made  use  of  a  fur-  fuse  the  external  crust  of  silica.  In  its  ohemi- 
naee  having  a  hearth  34  square  feet  in  area,  cal  properties  silicon  exhibits  striking  analogies 
and  a  grate  of  3  feet  bj  2  feet.  "With  this  he  with  carbon  and  boron.  When  strongly  heated 
worked  4  charges  in  34  hours,  each  consisting  in  a  close  platinum  crucible,  it  becomes  darker 
of  350  lbs.  of  soda  ash  (80  per  cent.)  and  315  in  color  and  of  greater  specific  gravity ;  it  loses 
Iba.  of  pure  quartzose  sand,  consuming  about  its  aliinity  for  oxygen,  so  that  it  will  not  ignite 
83  lbs.  of  Pictou  coal  per  hour.  The  mass,  even  if  heated  by  the  blowpipe  and  immersed 
when  well  fused,  was  decolorized  with  about  in  oxygen,  and  is  not  attacked  by  pure  hydro- 
4  lbs.  of  arseniate  of  soda,  and  then  drawn  out  fluoric  acid. 

into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  thus  avoiding  the  SILISTEIA  (Turk.  Bristra),  a  strongly  for- 

necessity  of  subsequent  grinding.     The  glass  tifled  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
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capital  of  an  eyalet  of  the  same  name,  eltiiated  mar  in  1815.    He  became  professor  of  eiperi- 

on  the  right  hact  of  the  Danube,  57  m.  N.  mental  physics  and  curator  at  the  university 

N.  E.  fi-om  Shumla  and  283  ra.  K  N.  W.  from  of  Upsal,  and  in  1848  was  sent  by  the  Swedish 

Constantinople ;  pop.  about  30,000.    Tbe  riyer  government  to  England,  and  in  the  sneeeeding 

ia  here  more  tban  1,200  feet  wide,  and  atud-  year  to  the  United  States,  to  examine  the  sys- 

ded  with  numerous  islands  between  the  town  terns  of  public  education  in  those  countries, 

and  the  Wallachian  shore.    The  streets  are  nar-  His  report  on  the  educational  system  of  the 

row  and  crooked,  the  houses  low  and  gener-  United  States  was  published  at  Stockholm  in 

Iilly  bnilt  of  wood.     As  Siiistria  is  a  frontier  I852-'4,  under  the  title  of  Mesa  i  FOrenta  Stat- 

town,  built  principally  ae  a  military  station,  its  ema  (3  vols.  8vo.),  and  was  translated  and  pub- 

manirfSctures  are  of  little  importance.     It  ia  a  iished  in  England  in  1863  by  Frederica  Kowan. 

very  ancient  place,  and  near  the  city  there  are  The  educational  system  of  the  leading  states 

remains  of  fortiflcatione  erected  during  the  By-  of  the  Union  is  well  and  accurately  described, 

zantine  empire.    It  waa  besieged  by  the  Ens-  and  its  faults  and  deficiencies  pointed  out  with 

sians  in  177S,  and  again  in  1778,  when  they  great  ability  and  clearnese.    He  had  previously 

suffered  a  severe  loss.    It  capitulated  to  them  published  in  Stockholm  "  Observations  on  Nor- 

in  1810.    In  1828  they  besieged  it  for  several  way,"  the  result  of  a  visit  to  that  country, 
months,  and  were  obliged  to  retire;  but  the       SILK,  a  fibre  of  remarkable  delicacy,  lustre, 

following  year  it  was  reduced  by  Gen.  Kraa-  and  strength,  used  for  producing  a  testile  fab- 

aowski.    In  May,  1854,  it  was  invested  by  a  ric,  and  obtained  chieflyfrom  the  cocoons  of  the 

force  of  60,000  Kuasians,  who  placed  60  guns  caterpillar  of  the  mulberry  tree  moth  (bomhyx 

in  battery,  but  after  bombarding  it  for  89  days  -mori).    Some  varieties  are  also  made  from  the 

theyretreated  with  aloss  of  about  13,000  men,  coooona  of  other  insects.     (See  Silkwoem.) 

The  Kussians  were  commanded  by  Prince  Gor-  The  thread  produced  by  the  eaturnia  mytilla  is 

tohatofi",  and  afterward  by  Prince  Paskevitch ;  too  fine  for  reeling,  and  is  consequently  cardeij 

and  the  Turks  by  Mussa  Kussul  Pasha,  aided  and  spun  like  cotton;  and  that  of  the  eaturnia 

by  Captains  Butler  and  Nasmyth  of  the  English  Cynthia  ia  also  spun  into  yarns  like  cotton,  and 

army,  who  were  in  the  place  when  it  was  in-  is  woven  into  a  coarse  white  cloth  of  seemingly 

vested.  The  pasha  was  killed,  and  Oapt,  Butler  loose  texture,  which  ia  so  durable  as  to  be 

died  from  fatigue  and  his  wounds.    During  the  scarcely  wora.  out  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single 

siege  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  person.     The  common  spider  also  produces  a 

ruins  by  the  flre  of  the  Eassian  batteries  and  thread  of  similar  character,  but  inferior  in 

by  6  mines  which  they  sprui^.    The  Eussians  quality  to  that  of  the  true  silkworm.     (See 

had  16  batteries  on  an  island  immediately  op-  Cobweb.)    The  quantity  produced  by  each  spi- 

poaite  the  town,  and  heavy  guns  upon  several  der  is  moreover  so  small,  and  the  difficulties  at- 

other  islands  in  the  river ;  and  when  they  re-  tending  the  rearing  of  the  insects  are  bo  creat. 

tired  the  greater  part  of  their  armament  was  that  all  attempts  to  convert  the  fibres  ii 

left  behind.  rics  have  been  abandoned.      A  very  ( 

SILIU8  ITALIOUS,  Oinrs,  a  Eoman  orator,  silky  fibre  is  also  produced  by  the  pinna,  a 

statesman,  and  poet,  born  about  A.  D.  25,  died  species  of  shell  fish,  with  which  the  orientals 

in  100.     He  studied  oratory,  and  by  a  close  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  beautiful  febric. 

imitation  of  Cicero  obtained  considerable  celeb-  ■ — The  earliest  historical  notices  of  silk  are  by 

rity,  and  in  68  was  consul.     Under  Vespasian  Aristotle,  VirgU,  Horace,  Ovid,  Pliny,  &o.    The 

he  was  proconsul  in  Asia,  and  administered  Chinese  silk  manufacture,  famous  in  the  time 

the  government  of  that  province  very  justly,  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  for  more  than  4,000 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retire-  years  ranking  next  in  importance  to  the  pro- 

ment,  partly  in  a  mansion  near  Puteoli  that  ductioa  of  rice,  was  no  doubt  far  more  an- 

had  formerly  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  partiy  in  cient  than  any  authentic  historical  records, 

one  near  Naples  that  had  been  occupied  by  Works  composed  by  the  Chinese  ages  ago  are 

Tirgil,  upon  whose  tomb  he  is  said  to  have  still  ostant,  in  which  all  the  processes  of  the 

made  an  annual  sacrifice.    He  died  by  volun-  manufacture  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mnl- 

tary  starvation  to  avoid  the  misery  of  an  incur-  berry  tree  are  minutely  described  and  illnstrat- 

able  disease.    His  only  work  eatant  is  an  epic  ed  with  woodcuts.     In  the  island  of  Cos  in 

poem  on  the  second  Punic  war  entitled  Punica,  the  Grecian  archipelago  the  coarser  fabrics  of 

which  is  little  more  than  a  metrical  version  of  the  Seres  were  received,  and,  according  to 

Livy.  Virgil  was  his  professed  model  in  poetry,  Aristotle,  were  there  first  unwoven  by  Pam- 

(md  ie  imitated  throughout  the  Puniea  with  pbile,  daughter  of  Platea,  and  converted  into 

considerable  labor,  but  not  happily.    It  was  the  thin  transparent  gauze  afterward  known 

first  printed  at  Eome  in  1471 ;  the  best  edition  throughout  the  Eoman  empire  as  the  Coatmtis. 

is  that  of  Drakenborch(4to.,  Utrecht,  1717),  and  It  is  alluded  to  by  the  later  poets  of  the  Augus- 

there  are  several  others.  It  waa  translated  into  tan  age,  who  describe  it  as  sometimes  of  a  fine 

English  verse  by  Thomas  Boss  (fol.,  London,  purple  color,  and  variegated  with   stripes  of 

1661  and  1873);  and  the  original  with  aFrench  gold.    The  flags  attached  to  tlie  gilt  standards 

translation  was  published  at  Paris  in  1837.  of  the  Parthians,  taken  in  the  battles  of  54 

SILJESTEOM,    Pesb   Adam,    a    Swedish  B.C.,  were  of  silk.    The  Roman  victories  over 

scholar  and  educational  writer,  born  at  Eal-  these  people  made  more  easy  the  transporta- 
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tion  into  Italy  of  the  products  of  further  Asia,  art,  and  np  to  the  16th  century  silk  elsewhere 
and  from  that  period  the  Seric  webs  are  spoken  made  was  sent  there  to  he  twisted  or  prepared 
of  instead  of  tie  Ooan.  But  highly  esteemed  for  weaving.  The  silk  fabrics  of  Europe  pre- 
as  were  these  fabrics  in  the  courts  of  Greece  vious  to  the  18th  century  were  generally  of 
and  Rome,  little  was  kaown  of  the  nature  pMn  patterns,  but  those  imported  from  Asia 
of  the  material  itself  or  of  the  people  that  were  more  elaborate,  and  many  resembled  in 
produced  it.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  the  style  of  their  ornaments  the  Persian  shawls 
fibre  as  the  product  of  a  caterpillar,  but  the  of  the  present  day.  The  Moora  succeeded  at 
Roman  writers  generally  regarded  it  aa  a  an  early  period  ia  introducing  the  manufacture 
downy  fleece  gathered  from  trees.  When  fine-  into  Spain,  and  a  flourishing  silk  trade  was  al- 
ly raanufaotured,  it  was  valued  at  its  we^ht  in  ready  established  at  Granada  when  that  city 
gold,  and  the  magnificeiice  of  the  articles  of  was  captured  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  tie  Cath- 
dress  was  increased  by  their  being  interwoven  olic.  Lonis  XI.  of  France  ia  1480,  and  Pran- 
with  gold  and  adorned  with  finaembroidery,  the  cis  I.  while  the  French  occupied  Milan  in  1521, 
latter  work  being  executed  either  in  Egypt  or  introduced  workmen  from  there  for  the  pur- 
Asia  Mioor.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  check  pose  of  eatabhshing  the  production  of  silk  in 
the  increasing  extravagance  and  effeminacy  in  France;  but  the  attempts  were  not  successful 
the  use  of  silk  dresses,  the  senate  passed  an  until  1564,  when  a  gardener  at  Nimes  had  cul- 
edict  forbidding  their  being  worn  by  men ;  and  tivated  the  white  mulberry  trees  and  prepared 
later  emperors,  like  Aurelian,  who  would  not  suitable  food  for  the  worms.  Soon  siter  thia 
allow  his  empress  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk,  the  silk  business  became  permanently  estab- 
ftlso  sought  to  put  down  the  prevailing  estrava-  lished  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
ganoe ;  while  others,  aa  Oaligula  and  Elagaba-  England  thenceforth  imported  largely  the  cost- 
lu8,  encouraged  it  by  their  own  adoption  of  the  ly  silks  of  France,  as  she  had  before  done 
dress.  lu  A.  D.  176  the  scarfs  and  shawls  of  those  of  Italy  and  China.  James  I.  of  Eng- 
groat  value,  which  during  several  preceding  land  strongly  urged  upon  his  subjects  the  im- 
reigtts  had  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  portance  of  raising  silk  worms ;  but  this  waa 
empress,  were  sold  together  with  other  impe-  abandoned  alter  repeated  attempts,  the  climate 
rial  ornaments  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  replen-  being  considered  unfavorable,  though  the  busi- 
ish  his  treasury.  This  emperor  also  sent  an  ness  is  successfully  prtfsecuted  in  regions  quite 
embassy  to  China  with  the  view  of  opening  as  cold  in  northern  Germany  and  in  Russia, 
direct  trade  with  that  distant  country,  and  thus  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made 
reducing  the  cost  of  its  products.  But  the  great  progress  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  it 
caravans  of  the  Persians  still  continued  to  con-  is  stated  that  in  1666  the  trade  had  become  so 
tro!  the  trade,  and  by  monopoliaii^  the  sales  important  as  to  give  employment  to  as  many 
of  silk  they  kept  the  prices  at  esorbitant  rates,  as  40,000  persons.  In  1685  many  thousand 
It  was  not  nntil  the  year  530  that  the  first  skilful  workmen  in  various  trades  were  driven 
step  was  made  toward  breaking  np  thia  depen-  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
deuce  upon  the  Persians,  by  introducing  the  Nantes,  and  among  them  a  large  body  of  silk 
manufacture  itself  into  Europe.  Two  Persian  weavers  took  refuge  in  England  and  settled  in 
monks,  employed  as  missionaries  in  China,  Spitalfields,  where  they  established  aeveralnew 
there  learned  all  the  details  connected  with  the  branches  of  the  art.    The  machinery  was  not 

froduction  of  silk,  and,  being  encouraged  by  adapted  to  produce  organzine  silk  threap  and 
iistiuian,  brought  to  Byzantium  from  "Serin-  in  1718  John  Lombe,  an  ingenious  mechanic 
da,"  supposed  to  be  Khotan  in  Little  Bokhara,  and  draughtsman,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
some  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  concealed  in  a  hoi-  workman  obtained  access  to  the  silk  throwing 
low  reed.  When  hatched,  the  worms  were  fed  mills  in  Piedmont,  and  escaped  at  great  risk 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  common  or  black  mul-  with  the  accomplices  he  had  bribed,  although 
berry,  and  rapidly  increased.  The  white  mul-  an  Italian  brig  was  despatched  for  his  capture, 
berry  was  introduced  for  their  better  support,  On  his  return  he  constructed  at  Derby  on  the 
and  the  silk  manufacture  was  soon  successfully  Derwent  a  silk  mDl  of  wonderful  dimensions, 
established,  so  that  in  the  succeeding  reign  its  though  greatly  inferior  in  capacity  to  other 
management  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  establishments  now  in  operation  there  and 
operations  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thebes,  elsewhere.  It  was  |^  of  a  mile  long,  5  stories 
Corinth,  and  Argos  became  noted  for  their  pro-  high,  and  contdned  36,586  wheels  and  97,748 
duction  of  ailk,  and  until  the  13tb  century  the  movements,  which  worked  73,736  yards  of  or- 
art  made  no  further  progress  westward ;  but  in  ganzine  silk  with  every  revolution  of  the  water 
1147,  by  the  victories  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  wheel.  As  this  revolved  8  times  a  minut*,  the 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gredan  cities  daily  capacity  of  the  works  was  318,604,960 
who  were  skilled  in  it  were  taken  prisoners,  yards.  John  Lombe  died  in  1722,  poison- 
carried  to  Palermo,  and  soon  introduced  the  ed,  it  is  said,  by  Italian  emissaries;  but  the 
rearing  of  the  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  works  prospered,  and  in  1780,  as  stated  by 
silk  into  Sicily.  The  art  thence  spread  into  Keysler,  English  silk  goods  sold  in  Italy  at 
Italy,  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Lucca,  &c.,  higher  rates  than  those  made  by  the  Italians, 
were  soon  distinguished  for  thebeauty  of  their  The  manufacture  continued  to  be  protected  by 
Bilks.     Bologna  also  took  precedence  in  the  estravagant  duties  and  restrictions  upon  tha 
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trade,  and  upon  tbis  protection  tie  artisanB  ap-  "  flktnre"  in  the  colony ;  and  in  1T34  the  first 
pear  to  have  relied  rather  than  upon  tlie  eier-  export  of  raw  silk,  amounting  to  8  lbs.,  was 
ciseoftheir  ingenuity  and  sltUt  in  improving  the  made  to  England,  Gen.  Oglethorpe  himself 
processes.  In  1788  tlie  value  of  the  silk  prod-  taking  it,  More  was  sent  the  next  year,  and 
Bots  was  rated  at  the  large  sum  of  £3,360,000;  being  mannfaotured  into  organzine  by  Sir 
still  as  practised  upon  the  continent  the  art  was  Thomas  Lombe,  it  was  so  much  admired  that 
far  in  advance  of  the  English  methods.  Prom  a  dress  was  made  of  it  for  Queen  Caroline,  in 
the  parliamentarj'  reports  of  1821  it  appears  which  she  appeared  at  the  court  levee  of  the 
that  for  several  years  raw  silk  had  been  im-  king's  birthday.  The  Saltzhurgera  at  their 
ported  from  Bengal,  China,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  settlement  called  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah, 
to  the  average  extent  of  1,800,000  lbs. ;  and  engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  enterprise,  in. 
subsequently  to  this  for  8  years  the  importa-  whioh  they  were  encouraged  by  the  active  in- 
tions  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  had  amounted  terest  of  their  pastor,  Mr.  Bolzius.  Sheds  for 
annually  to  nearly  3,500,000  lbs.  More  than  reeling  were  erected  near  hia  house,  and  yonng 
40,000  looms  were  in  operation,  and  £10,000,-  women  who  learned  the  art  of  reeling  were 
000  were  paid  to  those  employed  in  the  various  rewarded  by  the  liberal  bounty  offered  by  the 
branches  of  the  business.  In  1835  there  were  trustees  of  the  colony.  In  1749  the  prodactioa 
236  throwsting  mills  running  1,180,000  spin-  had  amounted  to  over  1,000  lbs.  of  cocoons, 
dies.  At  Spitalfielda  alone  there  were  17,000  and  the  silk  was  so  well  reeled  that  it  oom- 
looms  ia  operation.  In  1824  and  1836  the  re-  manded  in  London  the  highest  prices.  In  1750 
striotions  were  in  great  part  removed^  and  for-  the  trustees  sent  two  commissioners,  Mr.  Piok- 
eign  silk  fabrics  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of  80  ering  Kobinson  and  Mr.  James  Habersham  to 
percent.  Foreign  oompetition  under  this  check  promote  more  effectually  the  silk  It  1 
proved  beneficial,  the  machines  and  manufac-  Georgia.  They  erected  the  nest  y  a  n  Sa 
tare  soon  underwent  great  improvements,  and  vannah  a  public  filature  or  silk  h  t  i 
in  1843  the  value  of  British  silk  goods  export-  struct  in  the  management  of  priv  t  hi  t 
ed  to  France  amounted  to  £181,924.— Failing  In  1752  Mr.  Joseph  Ottolinghe,  an  pi  h  d 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  silkworm  into  Piedmontese  reeler,  succeeded  M  R  b 
England,  James  I.  early  sought  to  establish  it  At  the  end  of  1764  the  exports  ol  w  Ik  f 
in  the  American  colonies.  Hehimsolf  forward-  the  4  preceding  years  amounted  al  t 
ed  eggs  from  his  own  store  to  Virginia,  the  $8,880,  and  for  the  next  18  year  th  n  1 
mulberry  tree  was  indigenous  in  the  colony,  exports  averaged  546  lbs.  The  c  d  1 
and  every  inducement  ia  the  way  of  severe  ered  at  the  filature  in  1767  were  1  60  ib  a 
penalties  and  high  rewards  was  offered  with  1758,  7,040  lbs. ;  in  1759, 10,000  lbs, ,  in  1760, 
the  hope  of  placing  the  culture  upon  a  perma-  15,000  lbs. ;  and  in  the  next  8  years  they 
nent  footing.  It  was  all  in  vain,  however ;  for  amounted  altogether  to  nearly  100,000  lbs.  It 
though  some  silk  continued  to  be  made,  and  was,  however,  by  the  encouragement  offered 
Charles  II.  in  1660  was  provided  with  a  coro-  to  the  production  by  the  bounties  of  the  gov- 
nation  robe  which  was  tlie  product  of  the  silk-  emment  and  of  the  society  of  arts  of  London 
worms  of  Vii^nift,  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  that  the  business  was  sustained ;  for  when  par- 
superseded  almost  every  other  industrial  pur-  liament  in  1706  reduced  the  price  of  cocoons 
suit,  and  the  silk  business  gradually  declined,  from  33.  {one  half  of  which  had  been  in  the 
In  the  18th  century  the  most  active  efforts  way  of  bounty)  to  Is,  6i?.,  the  production  rapid- 
were  made  to  establish  the  business  perma-  lydecliDedfrom20,0001bs.of  cocoocsinl766to 
nently  in  nearly  all  the  colonies.  In  Louisiana  2 SO  lbs.  in  1770.  Had  this  reduction  in  the  boon- 
the  cultivation  of  aiik  was  introduced  in  1718  ty  been  gradual  instead  of  sudden,  the  effects 
by  the  "  Company  of  the  West."  The  settlers  would  probably  not  have  been  so  serious.  In 
of  Geoi^a  were  encouraged  by  grants  of  land  1769  the  bounty  was  renewed  and  the  business 
from  the  government  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  partially  revived,  but  it  was  entirely  broken  up 
tree,  and  private  individuals  in  England  with  by  the  revolutionary  war.  In  1790  was  offered 
great  liberality  oofiperated  with  parliament  in  for  sale  the  last  lot  of  Georgia  silk  of  20O  lbs. 
affording  every  aid  in  fostering  the  enterprise.  The  experience  of  the  last  century  fu]iy  proved 
Artisans  were  sent  over  ia  1782  from  different  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
parts  of  Europe  to  direct  the  management  of  southern  states  to  the  production  of  silk ;  and 
the  worms  and  winding  of  the  silk,  and  trees,  though  the  culture  afterward  gave  place  to  the 
seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were  abundantly  fur-  great  southern  staple,  cotton,  it  is  not  impossi- 
nished.  A  public  seal  was  adopted  having  a  ble  it  may  yet  be  restored,  and  raised  to  even 
representation  of  silkworms  at  work,  and  the  greater  importance  than  that  originally  antici- 
motto:  Nbn  aiM  sed  alik — "Not  for  ourselves,  patedforit.  In  South  Carolina  silk  growing 
but  others."  The  agent  from  Piedmont,  Mr,  was  practised  before  the  revolution,  both  as  a 
Amatis,  after  producing  some  silk  equal  to  any  fashionable  occupation  and  as  a  business,  the 
French  or  Italian,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  latter  by  the  Swiss  settlers  at  Perryshurg,  and 
the  machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to  also  by  the  French,  who  wrought  it  up  with 
Carolina.  He  was  soon  replaced  by  another  wool  into  fiibries.  In  1755  Mrs.  Pinckney, 
Italian,  Mr.  Camuee,  who  with  his  family  was  mother  of  the  revolutionary  generals  of  that 
engaged  at  a  liberal  salary  to  take  charge  of  a  name,  took  to  England  a  quantity  of  excellent 
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silk  ahe  hai  made  and  Bpun,  and  of  it  were  aess  becoming  of  importance  in.  localities  so 
made  3  complete  dresses,  one  of  whicli  waa  far  north.  In  other  portions  of  New  York 
presented  to  the  princess  dowager  of  Vales,  various  enterprises  of  the  kind  have  at  differ- 
and  one  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  In  1765,  6S0  ent  times  been  undertaken.  The  bnsinoss  was 
lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  upon  a  plantation  introdneed  in  3841  into  the  state  prison  at  Au- 
in  St.  Thomas  parish,  wkieh  had  been  known  burn,  and  the  first  year  the  oonviots  produced 
by  the  name  of  Silk  Hope  ever  since  16S3,  sewing  ailk  to  the  value  of  $ia,T6a.  Before 
when  Gov.  IT.  Johnson  had  made  some  success-  the  revolutionary  war  the  silk  culture  received 
ful  experiments  there  in  the  culture  of  silk,  much  encouragement  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Though  some  progress  continued  to  be  made  Jersey  from  the  English  government,  from  the 
in  the  business,  it  was  at  last  brought  to  an  London  society,  and  from  Dr.  Franklin  and 
end  by  the  same  causes  that  broke  it  up  in  other  influential  citizens.  A  filature  was  open- 
Georgia.  In  Connecticut  the  culture  of  silk  ed  in  1770  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  1771  from 
was  also  undertaken  at  an.  early  period,  and  June  to  the  middle  of  August  it  received  3,300 
was  encouraged  by  the  home  government  as  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Mrs.  Susannah  Wright  of  Co- 
in the  other  colonies.  The  first  silk  coat  nnd  lumbia,  Lancaster  eo.,  received  a  premium  for 
stockings  of  New  England  production  were  a  piece  of  silk,  60  yards  long,  made  from  oo- 
wom  in  1747  by  the  governor,  Mr.  Law,  and  coons  of  her  own  raising,  and  used  for  a  court 
in  17B0  his  daughter  was  furnished  with  the  dress  for  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  Speci- 
first  dross.  President  Stiles  of  Yale  college  mens  of  this  are  preserved  in  the  manusoript 
took  great  interest  in  the  pursuit  for  nearly  40  annals  of  Mr.  Walaon  by  the  Philadelphia  li- 
years,  and  kept  a  manuscript  journal  of  his  ob-  brary  company.  The  philosophical  society  pub- 
servations,  which  is  now  in  Uie  library  of  the  lished  in  the  2d  volume  of  their  "  Transactions" 
college,  Dr.Aspinwall  succeeded  in  establish-  aa  essay  containing  full  instructions  for  culti- 
ing  the  business  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  where  it  vating  this  branch  of  industry,  which  seemed 
is  still  carried  on,  and  before  the  revolutionary  to  be  well  established  when  it  was  summarily 
war  it  was  already  in  a  very  promising  condi-  brought  to  an  end  by  the  war.  Attempts  were 
tion.  A  company  was  incorporated  in  1788  to  afterward  made  to  revive  it,  espeddly  by  Dr, 
manufacture  silk  cloth  in  the  state;  and  the  Aspinwall  of  Connecticut,  who  still  retained 
same  year  President  Stiles  appeared  at  the  col-  his  interest  in  it,  and  who  planted  a  nursery 
lege  corameucement  in  a  gown  woven  from  of  Italian  mulberries  on  Poplar  lane  in  Phila- 
Counecticut  ailk.  The  next  year  about  300  lbs.  delphia,  and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to  re- 
of  raw  silk,  worth  $5  per  lb.,  were  made  at  place  those  destroyed  by  the  British  army. 
Manafield ;  it  was  mostly  manufactured  into  In  some  of  the  interior  towns  of  Pennsylvania, 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  as  Washington  in  the  S.  W.  part,  silk  is  still 
sewing  silk  worth  fl  per  oz.  In  1790  about  produced  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  not  only 
50  families  in  New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  converted  into  sewing  silk,  but  also  woven.  In 
business,  and  in  Norfolk  about  30  tamilies  rdsed  Ohio,  the  E.  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
and  spun  1,200  "run  of  silk,"  In  1839  the  and  N,  Geoi^ia,  the  production  has  proved  well 
product  of  Mansfield  and  its  vicinity  is  reported  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  many  have 
to  have  been  about  5  tons  of  raw  silk.  In  Mas-  anticipated  for  it  a  great  success  in  this  portion 
sachusetts  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  of  the  country.  There  seem  in  fact  to  be  no 
ailk  culture  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen-  natural  obataclea  to  the  prosecution  of  the  busi- 
tury.  In  Boston  there  was  a  provincial  man-  ness  over  all  tiie  middle  and  southern  portion 
nfaotory,  which  in  1770  was  granted  to  Wil-  of  the  United  States.  Several  species  of  mul- 
liam  Moilineau  for  7  years  rent  free,  he  agree-  berry,  quite  as  well  adapted  for  feeding  the 
ing  to  give  employment  to  the  poor  in  spinning,  worms  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  as 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  raw  siik,  for  which  the  white  mulberry,  grow  wild  from  Pennsyl- 
object  he  had  already  esrpended  considerable  vania  southward,  and  are  easily  cultivated  in 
sums  in  furnishing  machinery  to  the  province  other  districts.  The  foreign  species  of  the  tree 
factory  house.  The  town  of  Ipswich  waa  noted  have  aJso  been  introduced,  and  are  now  almost 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  thread  lace,  and  as  well  known  as  the  native  sorts.  Though 
in  1730  produced  40,000  yards  of  the  latter,  many  of  the  processes  are  conducted  by  elder- 
In  Northampton  the  breeding  of  the  worins  ly  persons,  women,  and  children,  the  rearing 
has  been  sucoessfully  prosecuted  during  the  of  the  worms  demands  the  most  faithftil  care 
present  century,  and  the  finest  nursery  of  mul-  and  constant  attention  during  the  period  of  ijie 
berry  trees  in  the  United  States  was  probably  feeding,  and  must  be  controlled  by  competent 
that  of  Dr.Stebbinsofthatplace.  Abountywas  persons.  Whether  the  labor  is  more  poorly 
paid  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  the  culti-  repaid  than  that  devoted  to  other  pursuits,  or 
vators,  and  the  product  increased  from  f  71  in  whether  it  is  not  so  generally  attractive  to  the 
value  in  1838  to  $2,111  in  1841,  In  Maine,  and  people,  the  business  is  far  from  being  in  a 
in  various  towns  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Vermont  flourishing  condition.  It  was  checked  by  an 
and  New  York,  several  persona  have  asaidu-  extraordinary  speculative  mania  started  in 


ously  devoted  themselves  of  late  years  to  the    in  the  morus  muUicautU  tree,  which  e  _ 

production  of  silk,  and  with  encouraging  sue-     over  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and 
C0S8 ;  but  there  is  little  probabiJity  of  the  bnsi-    which  after  it  had  subsided  left  a  degree  c " 
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odium  attached  to  the  whole  business,  from  the  life  of  the  insect.  This  is  ascertained  by 
which  after  the  expiration  of  30  years  it  has  opening  a,  few  cocoons  that  were  least  ex- 
not  jet  entirely  recovered.  The  total  product  posed  to  the  heat,  and  seeing  if  the  chryBalida 
of  sUk  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1840  was  manifest  signs  of  life  when  pricked  with  a  nee- 
reported  at  61,553  lbs.,  worth  about  $250,000.  die.  The  noas  covering  being  opened  at  one 
In  1844,  according  to  tie  report  of  the  com-  end,  the  cocoon  is  slipped  out,  and  is  then 
missioners  of  the  census,  it  was  396,790  lbs.,  ready  to  be  unwound.  This  operation,  which 
woith  $1,400,000;  but  in  1850  it  was  only  should  be  conducted  by  stiKol  operatives,  is  best 
14,'r63  Iba,  The  silk  product  is  universally  managed  in  the  silk  factories  or  filatures,  to 
admitted  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  much  of  which  the  cocoons  raised  in  the  neighborhood 
the  European,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  the  are  brought  for  sale.  The  machinery  may  be 
Cliinese,  The  climate  is  particularly  well  merely  sufficient  to  run  the  requisite  number  of 
adapted  for  rearing  the  worms,  which  can  be  reels,  and  an  apparatus  is  reqnired  for  boiling 
fed  more  generally  in  the  open  air  than  in  Eu-  water  and  fumi^ing  steam  heat.  Each  reel  is 
rope,andare  consequentlymuchhealthierthan  adapted  for  winding  off  the  fibres  from  SO  or 
there.  While  about  one  half  of  the  worms  80  cocoons,  and  several  are  tended  by  one  op- 
are  there  nnprodnctive  from  disease,  the  pro-  erative,  usually  a  woman.  The  cocoons  are 
portion  here  is  only  abont  one  fourth. — Silk  placed  about  5  together  in  each  one  of  4  com- 
Mabufaotuee.  The  common  silk  fibre  differs  partmonts  in  a  sort  of  trough  or  basin  holding 
from  that  of  other  textile  fabrics  in  being  hot  water,  which  is  kept  at  the  necessary  tern.- 
originally  obtained  in  long  lengths,  and  is  con-  peratnre  bya  steam  pipe.  The  gummy  matters 
Boquently  converted  into  threads  by  simple  are  softened  by  the  water,  end  the  fibre  is  thus 
doubling  and  twisting  without  the  preparatory  released.  The  ends  are  eanght  np  by  a  little 
operations  common  to  the  treatment  of  the  sort  of  broom  with  which  the  cocools  are 
short  fibres.  Some  sorts  of  silk,  however,  as  stirred,  and  those  from  each  compartrnent  be- 
already  noticed,  are  treated  like  cotton,  and  so  ing  brought  together  are  passed  through  an 
are  the  glossy  envelopes  of  the  cocoons  and  the  eyelet,  which  strips  off  a  portion  of  the  gum, 
waste  of  the  aeveraf  prooessea.  The  cocoons  and  still  more  is  rubbed  off  by  causing  the 
consist  of  the  sheath  of  loose  filaments  attached  threads  formed  by  each  bundle  of  fibres  to 
to  the  twigs  that  support  the  whole,  and  be-  cross  and  rub  against  each  other,  as  they  are 
neath  thia  the  eitenial  coat  of  soft  flossy  silk,  conducted  in  a  diagonal  manner  through  a  suc- 
within  which  is  the  compact  oval  ball,  or  eo-  cesaionof  eyelotstoward  the  reel,ju6tpreTiovis 
coon  proper.  The  thread,  as  laid  by  the  worm  to  reaching  which  all  are  united  in  one  thread, 
in  sueoessive  coats  in  his  constantly  diminish-  That  the  gum  still  remaining  with  the  fibres 
ing  tenement,  is  not  wound  regularly  around  may  not  cause  the  threads  to  stick  together 
the  inside  of  the  hollow  ball,  but  is  passed  back  when  wound,  the  reel  is  set  so  far  from  the 
and  forth  in  one  place  after  another  in  such  bath  that  the  gum  has  a  chance  to  harden  in 
manner  that  many  yards  may  be  wound  off  the  intervening  space;  and  the  precantion  is 
without  turning  over  the  ball.  It  is  produced  also  taken  in  winding  to  lay  the  threads  on  the 
through  two  orifices  in  the  nose  of  the  worm,  reel  in  regular  spirals,  moving  from  one  end  to 
and  the  two  fibres  on  issuing  forth  are  secured  the  other,  so  that  no  thread  is  overlaid  by  an- 
together  by  the  glutinous  matter  which  accom-  other  until  the  whole  length  of  the  reel  has 
panies  them  and  forma  nearly  i  of  their  weight,  been  thus  gone  over.  To  preserve  uniformity 
The  average  size  of  each  one  of  the  primary  in  the  size  of  the  Uiread,  it  is  necessary  to  add 
fibres  is  about  ^.ins  of  an  inch.  Eaw  silk  con-  new  cocoons  before  the  first  have  been  quite 
sists  of  any  number  of  the  double  filaments  unwound;  for  in  the  inner  portions  the  fibre 
slightly  twisted  and  a^lutinated  together  to  grows  materially  finer.  Thia  is  one  of  the 
form  one  thread,  called  single.  Thia  is  com-  poiuta  demanding  constant  attention  in  this 
moniy  of  a  golden  yellow  color,  of  specific  proeeBS,andrequiringbothesperienceandgood 
gravity  1.3,  and  is  the  strongest  of  all  fibres  judgment.  It  is  also  essential  for  the  produc- 
naed  for  weaving,  threads  made  of  it  being  8  tion  of  good  silk,  that  can  be  expeditiously  and 
times  stronger  liian  those  of  the  same  size  economically  carried  through  the  succeeding 
made  of  flax,  and  twice  as  strong  as  those  of  operations,  to  faithfully  attend  to  several  other 
hemp.  The  cocoons  after  their  completion,  points;  as  keeping  the  water  at  just  the  right 
which  occupies  the  worm  3  or  4  days,  are  col-  temperature,  ao  that  the  fibres  may  run  off 
lected  together  and  assorted.  Some  of  the  without  difficulty,  and  yet  not  too  freely  in 
best  are  kept  for  breeding,  some  are  set  aside  bunches  together ;  fastening  the  ends  together 
for  working  up  with  the  waste,  and  the  othera  when  the  threads  break  by  tying,  and  not  leav- 
are  classified  according  to  their  qualities,  each  ing  them  loose ;  and  keeping  threads  of  differ- 
sort  properly  being  worked  by  itself.  Before  ent  azes  upon  separate  reels.  In  Mddleton 
tie  chrysalis  matures  and  the  moth  can  begin  and  Manchester,  England,  the  silk  has  been 
to  eat  his  way  out,  the  cocoons  are  exposed  to  twisted  into  thread  of  any  required  size  and 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  either  in  an  oven,  cleansed  in  the  unwinding  of  the  cocoons.  The 
or  in  a  steam  bath,  or  in  water  heated  to  about  reeling  was  thus  dispensed  with,  and  according 
200°  F.  The  heat  of  the  sun  will  sometimes  to  the  English  reports  more  uniform  thread 
effect  the  deau-ed  purpose,  which  is  to  destroy  was  produced  with  lesa  waste,  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  operatiraia  were  ftreatly  eirnpMed.  contrivance  by  which  the  winding  Ijobhin  is 
The  plan  was  never  adopted  m  the  United  instantly  stopped  if  one  of  the  threads  breaks. 
States,  and  is  said  to  be  now  abandoned  in  Thebobbinsof  doubled  thread  aronexttwiated 
England.  Ooooons  of  good  size  yield  about  at  the  spinning  frames,  which  completes  the 
Sv'O  yards  of  filament,  and  some  even  BOO  yards,  preparation  of  silk  thread  whether  for  sewing 
Trom  340  to  250  are  usually  allowed  to  a  pound,  or  weaving  purposes.  The  American  machines 
and  II  or  13  Iba.  of  cocoons  to  1  of  raw  silk,  for  doubling  and  twistj]^  are  much  superiorto 
or  about  2,800  cocoons.  The  raw  silk  taken  thoseusedinEnglandjbutfor  windingthesame 
off  from  the  reels  is  in  China  made  np  into  are  employed  in  both  countries.  The  thread  is 
bundles,  called  books,  for  exportation,  and  else-  colored  by  dyeing  after  the  gum  has  been  re- 
where  the  hanks  are  simply  twisted  so  as  to  moved  from  it  by  boiling  for  3  or  4  hours  in 
hold  snugly  together.  They  are  then  ready  soap  and  water.  It  loses  about  i  its -weight  by 
for  the  fcetory  of  the  silk  Uirowsters,  where  this  operation,  but  recoversnearlyhalf  the  loss 
are  conducted  the  operations  connected  with  in  the  dye  stuff  it  absorbs. — Waste  silk  is  pre- 
the  throwing,  a  term  variously  used  to  express  pared  for  spinning  by  first  hackling  in  the  same 
the  putting  a  twist  into  fibres.  The  number  manner  as  flax  ia  hackled,  and  with  the  aame 
of  these  operations,  all  of  which  are  also  classed  sort  of  hand  instrument.  This  is  followed  by 
by  the  general  term  throwing,  varies  according  maohinehackling  upon  the  filling  engine,  which 
to  the  intended  use  of  the  silk.  For  bandanna  more  effectually  combs  out  the  filaments  and 
handkerchiefs  the  only  preparation  of  the  silk  removes  the  impnritica.  The  alivor  of  parallel 
is  winding  the  hanks  and  cleaning;  bleaching  fibres  is  then  chopped  into  lengths  of  about  li 
is  added  for  silk  intended  for  gauze  and  similar  inches,  wMoh  after  scutching,  aa  in  the  treat- 
fabrics.  Winding,  cleaning,  and  throwing  pre-  ment  of  cotton,  are  converted  into  a  sort  of  find 
pare  it,  under  the  name  of  thrown  singles,  for  down.  This  is  put  into  bags  and  boiled,  first 
ribbons  and  common  silks.  If  simply  doubled  with  soap  and  water  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
before  throwing,  it  is  known  as  tram,  and  is  and  afterward  with  pure  water.  It  is  then 
used  for  the  woof  or  shoot  of  gros  de  Naples,  powerfully  squeezed  under  a  Bramah  press, 
velvets,  and  flowered  silks.  The  twisting  of  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  again  scutched, 
each  strand  before  doubling,  as  well  as  after-  The  succeeding  operations  of  carding,  drawing, 
ward,cottvert3itintoorganzine,aatrongthread  and  roving  by  the  fly  frames,  and  spinning  by 
suitable  for  warp.  If  the  natural  gum  is  al-  the  spinning  mill  and  throstle  frames,  are  sim- 
lowed  to  remain,  the  silk  is  termed  hard ;  but  ilar  to  those  practised  in  the  manufacture  of 
if  it  is  removed  by  scouring,  it  is  termed  soft,  cotton  yams.  The  product  is  adapted  for  the 
The  winding  is  done  from  light  6-sided  reels  manufactureofahawla,bandannahflndkerchief8, 
called  swiflB,  upon  which  the  hanks,  first  wash-  and  similar  fabrics.  The  consumption  of  waste 
ed  in  soap  and  water,  are  extended,  and  rows  is  very  large  in  Great  Britain,  the  importations 
of  which  are  set  upon  long  shafts  in  an  iron  in  186e-'8  amounting  to  2,060,684  lbs.— -The 
frame  and  connected  each  with  its  own  bobbin,  importations  of  silk  into  the  United  States  for 
upon  the  top  of  the  frame.  The  revolution  of  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  were  as  follows; 
the  latter  caiTies  around  the  reel  beneath,  and  raw  silk,  $104,700;  sewing  silk,  J154,B72; 
the  movement  is  properly  checked  and  regu-  twist,  $80,414;  floss,  $12,903;  piece  goods, 
lated  by  appliances  to  the  reel.  The  next  pro-  $24,876,075 ;  capa,  bonnets,  and  hats,  $95,529 ; 
cess  is  that  of  cleaning  the  threads,  which  ia  hoaiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames,  $546,946; 
effected  upon  the  cleaning,  drawing,  or  piofcing  manufectures  not  specified,  $5,001,406;  total, 
machine.  The  full  bobbins  are  aet  horizontally  $30,873,444,  beside  piece  gooda  of  silk  and 
upon  plain  spindles,  from  which  each  thread  worsted  to  the  amount  of  $2,193,376.  Of  the 
is  conducted  over  an  iron  or  glass  guide  rod,  total  imports,  $17,211,109  were  from  England, 
thence  through  an. adjustable  opening  between  $18,093,724  from  France,  $1,600,433  from  the 
two  upright  iron  blades  of  an  instrument  called  Hanse  towns,  $906,929  from  China,  and  $150,- 
the  cleaner,  and  then  to  the  empty  bobbins,  696  from  New  Granada, 
which  by  their  revolution  wind  it  off  from  the  8ILZ,  Vhobtabxb.  Bee  Pultj. 
full  ones.  Knots  and  other  irregularities  are  SILKWORM,  the  larva  of  a  lepidopterons 
stopped  by  the  cleaner,  and  if  not  brushed  off  insect,  of  the  moth  division,  family  'bomhieida, 
they  stop  the  movement  of  the  bobbin  nntH  and  genus  l)ombyx  (Schrank).  Of  all  the  silk- 
tbey  are  removed  by  hand.  The  spinning  or  producing  larvas,  that  of  the  common  silkworm 
rather  twisting  process,  which  succeeds  the  (S.  mori,  Sohrank)  is  the  most  important,  as 
cleaning,  is  conducted  by  means  of  machines  from  it  ia  obtained  all  the  European  and  most 
similar  to  those  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  of  the  Chinese  silk.  The  moth  is  about  an 
cotton  spinning,  the  thread  passing  from  the  i  h  lo  g  nl  '  in  lar  extent,  of  a  whitish  or 
full  bobbin  to  the  empty  one,  upon  which  it  pljllwh  1  wth3or3  obscure  streaks 
wound  aa  it  is  twisted  by  means  of  the  fly  d  1  t  p  t  the  upper  wings;  the 
through  the  eye  of  which  it  passes,  and  wh  h  t  k  y  h  t  the  superior  wings  de- 
revolvea  rapidly  round  the  bobbin  it  ia  filli  ml  t  1  th  ferior  extending  almost 
Douhlingistheproceasof  bringingtwoormi  h  tJlyl  dtlem;  the  antonnre  of  the 
of  the  twisted  threads  into  one  and  windm  ml  p  ti  t  d  the  males  fly  swiftly  in 
this.    The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  it  is  th  th         mng      d     m  times  by  day,  but  the  fe- 
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males  are  inactive;  they  live  but  a  few  hours  ing  to  every  side,  entirely  surronnding  the  body 
after  the  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  mulherry  as  &  protection  against  wind  and  cold ;  and 
trees.  The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  mustard  within.this  is  a  more  delicate  silk,  glued  firmly 
seeds,  and  the  young  emerge  in  a  few  days  if  together  for  the  inner  chamber,  resisting  both 
the  weather  or  air  of  the  breeding-room  be  cold  air  and  water.  After  building  the  cocoon 
warm  and  dry ;  when  first  hatched  they  are  tie  larva  is  transformed  into  a  chiysalis,  and 
lor  3  lines  long,  of  a  dark  color,  and  commence  comes  forth  a  moth,  easily  bursting  through 
very  soon  eating  voraciously,  witii  short  inter-  the  case,  the  sUk,  and  the  floss.  The  cocoon 
vais  of  abstinence  dnring  the  moultings,  until  resembles  a.  pigeon's  egg,  and  is  from  1  to  1^ 
full  grown,  when  they  are  about  3  inches  long,  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  color ;  the 
of  a  light  green  color,  with  darker  marks,  moth  emerges  from  it  in  from  IB  to  B6  days, 
blackish  head,  and  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  according  to  temperature,  the  fonner  being  the 
last  joint  but  one;  there  ai-e  12  segments  to  the  time  in  the  soutaern  United  States;  18  to  20 
body,  9  stigmata  or  breathing  holes  on  each  days  is  the  time  in  Connecticut,  3  weeks  in 
side,  and  16  legs,  of  which  the  anterior  0  are  France,  and  6  to  6  in  England;  the  cocoon  is 
hooked,  and  the  others,  including  the  3  on  the  made  in  from  a  few  hours  to  3  or  3  days,  and 
last  segment,  end  in  disks ;  tlie  mouth  has  a  is  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  the  otiier ;  the 
vertical  opening,  with  strong  and  serrated  jaws;  silk  is  not  interwoven  nor  the  glue  applied  at 
the  stomach  is  very  lai^e,  as  wocld  be  expect-  the  pointed  end,  toward  which  the  head  is 
ed  in  such  a  voracious  larva.  It  lives  exposed  always  placed.  The  chrysalis  has  no  spines 
in  the  wild  state,  but  none  of  the  Chinese  or  nor  serrations  on  the  edge  of  the  abdominal 
European  worms  are  allowed  to  incur  the  risks  rings,  has  a  skin  of  leathery  consistence,  and 
of  life  in  the  open  air.  According  to  tlie  ex-  the  stomach  filled  with  a  yellowish  nutritive 
perimenta  of  Count  Dandolo,  100  newly  hatch-  fluid ;  the  organs  of  the  moth  are  gradually  de- 
ed silkworms  weigh  1  grain,  after  the  first  veloped,  and  in  3  or  3  weeks  the  skin  of  the 
moult  IB,  ^ter  the  2d  94,  idler  the  8d  40O,  chrysalis  gives  way,  the  moth  escapes  into  the 
after  theitii  4,638,andatfull  size9,500grains;  cocoon  chamber,  and  readUy  sets  itself  free, 
each  consumes  an  ounce  of  mulberry  leaves  leaving  within  the  remains  of  its  former  cover- 
during  these  stages,  about  60,000  times  its  ing.  In  the  wild  state  the  coeoon  is  made  about 
primitive  weight,  and  its  length  increases  from  the  middle  of  June.  The  silk  from  the  cocoons 
1  to  40  lines  during  the  same  period ;  by  eal-  containing  males  is  finer  and  more  tenacious 
culation  the  product  of  an  ounce  of  e^s  eats  than  that  from  the  female  cones.  It  is  fortu- 
upward  of  1,300  lbs.  of  leaves,  and  should  fur-  nate  that  the  threads  do  not  adhere  as  they  do 
nish  120  lbs.  of  cocoons.  Like  most  other  cat-  in  the  cocoons  of  many  other  larvEB,  else  the 
erpillars,  it  changes  its  skin  4  times,  at  inter-  operation  of  unwinding  would  be  very  difficult 
vals  depending  on  the  temperature  and  on  the  if  not  impracticable;  even  in  the  B.  mori  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food ;  if  kept  at  80°  silk  is  sometimes  coarse  and  adherent,  when 
to  100°  F,  it  moults  in  half  the  time  required  the  quality  of  the  food  has  not  been  good.  Like 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  As  usually  treated,  other  caterpillars,  the  silkworm  sometimes 
the  1st  moult  takes  place  on  the  4th  or  5th  day  makes  mistakes,  and  3  or  3  are  occasionally 
after  hatching,  the  2d  begins  on  the  8th,  the  shut  up  in  a  single  cocoon,  in  which  they  un- 
3d  takes  up  the  33th  and  14th,  and  the  last  dergometamorphosisperfectlywell.  The  usual 
happens  on  the  23d  or  23d  day ;  after  this  the  way  of  tiirowing  the  cocoonsintoboilingwater 
6th  age  lasts  10  days,  making  about  83  days  kills  the  chrysalis ;  but  by  merely  steaming 
.,        1    .                             '     ■'    .     The  appe-  then  '    '''  '       "  '   ■'■"   '"   """^       ^ 


moult;  during  the  last  10  days  the  silk  gum  is  permits  the  moth  to  come  forth  alive  from  the 
elaborated,  the  appetite  diminishes,  and  the  interior  layer  and  deposit  the  eggs  or  prepare 
larva  begins  to  spin  its  cocoon  in  some  con-  for  a  new  brood, — The  whole  secret  in  raising 
venient  place.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  placed  the  silkworm  consists  in  securing  for  it  warmth, 
near  the  mouth  and  connected  with  the  silk  dryness,  plenty  of  proper  food,  and  pure  air. 
bags,  which  are  long,  slender,  and  convoluted  The  mulberry  tree,  whose  leaves  constitute  the 
organs,  containing  a  liquid  gum ;  they  are  food  of  the  silkworm,  requires  for  its  perfect 
closed  below,  and  end  above  m  slender  tubes,  growth  long  continued  dry  and  warm  weather, 
one  on  eaeh  side,  which  unite  to  form  the  sin-  and  suffers  in  the  rainy-seasons  of  England  and 
gle  spinning  tube ;  thegum  from  which  the  sUk  France;  it  is  said  to  have  no  insect  feeding 
is  produced  on  contact  with  the  air  is  elabo-  upon  it  but  the  iomh/ic,  whence  it  has  been 
rated  by  the  long  glandular  organs ;  every  stated  that  the  tree  and  the  insect  were  cre- 
thread  of  silk  is  made  up  of  3  strands.  It  is  ated  for  each  other ;  it  exhausts  the  earth 
customary  to  supply  to  the  worms  a  piece  of  where  it  is  planted,  as  far  as  any  other  vegeta- 
rolled  paper,  or  some  hollow  substance  into  tion  ia  concerned;  one  tree  of  the  M.  multi- 
which  they  can  retire,  or  a  convenient  twig,  cauUa^  it  is  computed,  will  feed  as  many  silk- 
for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons.  They  first  worms  as  would  produce  annually  7  lbs.  of  sflk. 
make  an  outer  covering  of  floss  silk  to  keep  off  Siikwonas  are  very  tender  and  liable  to  perish 
the  rain;  w  if  bin  this  tliey  spin  fine  silk,  bend-  from  slight  changes  of  temperature  and  damp- 
ing the  head  and  body  up  and  down  and  cross-  ness,  from  foul  air,  and  improper  or  insufficient 
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food ;  the  periods  of  the  monltings  are  to  them  Edinburgh,  and  attempted  to  visit  France,  hnt 
times  of  sickness  and  danger;  great  destrQction  was  stopped  at  Antwerp  under  tie  false  charge 
is  caused  by  a  disease  called  muscadine,  which  of  being  an  English  spy.  He  returned  after  an 
is  a  minute  fungus  (botrytia  Bassiana)  ocou-  absence  of  14  months,  and  resumed  the  duties 
pying  the  interior  of  the  body  and  hursting  of  his  professorship.  His  narrative  of  bis  tour 
through  the  sliin.  The  disease  called  the  was  published  in  1810  under  tbetitleof'Jour- 
"  reds,"  manifested  by  rod  stains  and  blotches  nal  of  Travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scot- 
on  the  skin,  is  ascertained  to  be  due  to  some  land  in  1805-6 "  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  enlarged  ed.,  3 
acid,  resulting  from  disordered  digestion;  the  vols.  I2mo.,  1820),  and,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
larvte  seem  cramped  and  stupefied,  the  rings  accounts  of  Great  Britain  by  an  educated  Amer- 
dry  up,  and  they  look  like  mummies. — The  ican,  attracted  much  attention  on.  both  sides  of 
larviB  of  several  large  moths  of  the  genus  so-  the  Atlantic,  Not  long  after  his  retui-n  he  made 
turnia  (Sohrank)  form  cocoons  from  which  a  geological  survey  of  a  part  of  Oonneotiout, 
silk  is  obtwned ;  among  these  are  the  arrindt  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  of  these 
silkworm,  S.  Gynthia  (Sohr.),  of  India,  and  explorations  made  in  the  United  States.  In 
tlie  S.  mylitta  (Sghr.),  whose  moths  have  an  Dec.  1807,  a  meteorite  of  great  size  and  splen- 
alar  expanse  of  about  8  inches,  and  appear  to  dor  passed  over  iN^ew  England,  and  threw  off 
be  the  wild  silkworms  of  the  East.  The  S.  large  fragments  with  loud  explosions  in  the 
mylitta  abounds  in  Bengal,  and  yields  much  town  of  Western,  Oonn.  Profs.  Silliman  and 
coarse  and  dark-colored  silk,  highly  prized  Kingsley  visited  the  town  as  soon  as  possible 
by  the  Hindoos ;  it  cannot  be  domesticated ;  after  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  and  succeeded 
the  natives  catch  the  caterpillars,  put  them  on  in  procuring  some  fragments  and  in  ascertain- 
the  asseem  trees,  and  guard  them  from  birds  ing  the  facts  relative  to  their  fall.  Prof.  Silli- 
by  day  and  bats  by  night;  the  natural  food  is  man  then  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  thB  me- 
t\iQ  rhamnm  j'lsvM.  Tb&  S.  OyntMa  is  daiaea-  teorite,  and  published  the  earliest  and  best 
ticated  in  the  interior  of  Bengal,  on  loaves  of  authenticated  account  of  the  fall  of  a  meteor- 
fha  oastor  oil  plant  (rictnus  commurm  or palTmt  ite  in  America.  He  afterward  assisted  Dr, 
C/irkti)  and  of  the  ailamt'ua  glanduhsa;  the  Eobert  Hare  in  his  experiments  with  the  oxy- 
coeoona  are  generally  about  2  inches  long  and  hydrogen  blowpipe,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
3  in  circumference,  whitish  or  yellowish,  of  by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  of  "com- 
eoft  and  delicate  texture.  pound  blowpipe."  With  this  instrument  he  first 
SILLIMAW,  Beitjamin,  LL.D.,  an  Amer-  effected  the  fusion  of  several  bodies  which  had 
ican  physicist,  born  in  Horth  Stratford  (now  previously  been  regarded  as  infusible,  partiou- 
Trumbull),  Oonn.,  Aug.  8, 1779.  His  father,  larly  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  of  the  other 
Gen.  Gold  Selleck  Silliman,  was  a  lawyer  of  earths  wilii  metallic  baaes.  In  1813  ho  pub- 
distinction,  and  rendered  important  service  aa  lished  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  war  of  the  revolu-  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  an  account  of 
tion.  Mr.  Silliman  was  graduated  at  Taie  col-  his  experiments,  by  which  he  had  greatly  es- 
lege  in  1796,  and  in  1799  was  appointed  tutor,  tended  the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusi- 
Ee  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  hie.  la  1813,  by  his  personal  influence  witli 
of  New  Haven  m  1802.  Chemistry  as  a  science  the  late  Col.  George  Gibbs,  he  secured  to 
was  then  almost  unknown  in  America,  being  Yale  college  the  then  nnrivalled  mineralogical 
taught,  even  in  its  rudiments,  only  at  Philadel-  and  geological  collection  made  by  that  gen- 
phia  and  Cambridge ;  but  the  brilliant  disoov-  tleman  in  Europe ;  and  he  exerted  him- 
eries  of  Lavoisier,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  oth-  self  with  great  bucocsb  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
ers,  had  attracted  much  attention.  Dr.Dwight,  sciences  of  mineralogy  and  geoli^y.  Imme- 
then  president  of  Yale  college,  became  inter-  diately  on  the  receipt  of  the  account  of  Sir 
ested  in  its  introduction  into  the  college  course  Humphry  Davy's  discovery  of  the  metallic 
aa  a  regular  department  of  instruction,  and  bases  of  the  alkalies,  Prof.  Silliman  repeated 
with  that  view  offered  to  Mr.  Silliman  in  1802  his  experiments,  and  obt^ned,  probably  for  the 
the  new  chair  of  chemistry.  He  consented  to  first  time  in  the  United  States,  the  metals  po- 
abandon  his  profession  and  accept  it,  if  he  tassiura  and  sodium,  by  the  furnace  process 
could beallowedtimeandopportnnityforprep-  of  Gay-Luasac.  In  1839,  while  engaged  in  a 
aration  for  its  duties.  He  aecoi-dingly  passed  a  series  of  observations  on  the  action  of  a  pow- 
part  of  the  next  two  years  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  orful  voltaic  deflagrator  on  the  model  of  Dr. 
student  with.  Dr.  Woodhouse,  and  on  his  return  Hare,  he  first  established  the  lact  of  the  tranS- 
to  New  Haven  in  1804  delivered  a  partial  course  for  of  particles  of  carbon  from  the  positive  to 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the  students  of  the  the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltaic  apparatus, 
college.  In  the  winter  of  1805  he  gave  his  first  with  the  corresponding  growth  of  the  negative 
fuU  course  of  lectures,  and  in  the  spring  sailed  electrode,  and  the  retransfer  when  the  char- 
for  Europe  to  prosecute  still  further  his  stud-  coal  points  are  shifted.  This  fact,  with  the 
ies  in  physical  science,  and  to  procure  hooks  fusion  of  the  carbon  in  the  voltaic  arch,  was 
and  apparatus  for  the  college  for  the  illustra-  one  long  disputed  in  Europe,  but  is  now  gen- 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physics.  He  visited  the  erally  recognized.  In  1818  Prof  Silliman 
mining  districts  of  England,  attended  the  lee-  founded  the  "  American  Joui-nal  of  Science  and 
tures  of  emineat  prot'essora  in  London  and  Arts,"  better  known  hott  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
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loa  as  "  Sillinian'a  Journal,"  with  which  his  and  in  1843  opened  a  laboratory  for  instruction 
name  is  still  connected,  and  of  which  for  20  in  analytical  chemistry.  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
years  he  was  sole,  and  for  8  years  more  senior  pointed  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the 
editor.  This  joumsl,  at  first  a  quarterly,  bat  arts  in  the  acientiflc  school  of  the  college,  now 
now  a  bi-monthly  periodical,  has  for  43  years  the  Sheffield  scientific  school,  the  organization 
been  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  the  of  which  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  his 
chief  repository  of  American  physical  science,  efforts.  He  became  associate  editor  of  the 
In  1838  his  son,  Benjamin  SOliman,  jr.,  beoame  "AmericanJournal  of  Science,"  with  hisfathor, 
associated  with  him  in  the  editorsh^  of  the  in  1833,  and  in  1854  was  associated  with  Frof^ 
work,  and  in  1846  it  was  transferred  by  the  Dana  as  editor  and  proprietor.  From  1849  to 
senior  editor  to  Profs.  J.  D.  Dana  and  B.  Silli-  1854  he  was  professor  of  medical  chemistry 
man,  jc  Prof.  Silliman  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  of 
American  lecturers  on  scientific  subjects  to  the  university  of  Lonis^^llB,  Ky. ;  and  in  1654 
large  miscellaneous  audiences.  He  had.  for  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  general 
many  years  ^ven  public  lectures  in  New  Ha-  and  applied  chemistry  in  Tale  college,  which 
Ten,  on  chemistry,  geology,  and  allied  topics,  position  he  still  holds.  In  1863  he  had  charge 
to  andiences  of  citizens,  and  with  escellent  ef-  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
feet  in  promoting  a  taste  for  science  and  a  de-  and  geology  in  the  crystal  palace  exhibiUon  in 
sire  for  its  advancement.  InMay,  1834,  ho  was  Kow  York,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  C.  R. 
invited  to  Hartford,  to  deliver  a  popular  conrse  Goodrich  prepared  the  "Illustrated  Eecord" 
on  scientific  subjects,  and  in  September  follow-  and  the  "Progress  of  Science  and  Art"  pnb- 
ing  to  Lowell.  In  1835  and  1836  Be  gave  more  Hshed  in  connection  with  that  eshibition.  In 
extended  courses  in  Boston  andlTew  York.  In  1851  he  had  visited  Europe  with  his  fatlier,  and 
1839  he  opened  the  Lowell  institute  of  Boaton  prepared  from  his  notes  the  "Visit  to  Europe" 
byaconrse  on  geoiogy,  and  in  the  8  succeeding  published  in  1853.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  followed  with  courses  on  esperunental  years  secretary  of  the  American  association  for 
and  theoretical  chemistry  in  the  same  institu-  the  advancement  of  science,  and  had  charge  of 
lion.  He  has  also  delivered  repeated  ooursea  the  publication  of  its  "Proceedings."  He  has 
of  popular  lectures  in  Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  also  for  many  years  been  widely  known  as  a 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  topics,  and  in  his 
St.  Louis,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  many  of  native  city  as  the  active  promoter  of  public 
them  illustrated  by  brilliant  and  interesting  improvements.  Beside  ahont  60  papers  m  the 
experiments.  In  1830  Prof.  Silliman  published  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  he  has  pnb- 
a  test  book  on  "  Chemistry,"  in  3  vols.,  for  lished  "First  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  a  pop- 
the  use  of  his  students ;  and  in  the  previous  ular  text  book  (Phiiadeiphja,  1846 ;  revised  in 
year  he  had  published  an  edition  of  Baiewell's  1856),  and  "Principles  of  Physics"  (Philadel- 
"  Geology"  with  notes  and  appendices,  which  phia,  1858;  2d  cd.,  1860). 
in  the  course  of  10  years  passed  through  8  edi-  SILTJEIAN,  a  name  proposed  by  Sir  R.  I. 
tions.  An  account  of  a  journey  between  Hart-  Mnrchison  for  the  lower  series  of  the  fosailif- 
ford  and  Quebec,  made  before  the  modem  con-  erous  rocks,  reaching  up  to  the  old  red  sand- 
veniences  of  travel  were  introduced,  also  ap-  stone.  (See  GEOLOor.)  He  fonnd  these  for- 
pearedfrom  his  pen  in  1820.  In  1851  he  again  mationslargely  developed  in  a  portion  of  Wales 
■visited  Europe  aiter  an  interval  of  45  years,  and  and  of  England,  which  was  once  the  kingdom 
spent  6  months  there.  The  narrative  of  this  of  the  Silurea,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons,  and 
journey,  replete  with  scientific  observations,  was  hence  gave  their  name  to  the  series, 
published  in  1853  under  the  title  of  "  A  Visit  to  8ILVEE,  one  of  the  predous  metals,  distin- 
Enropeinl851"(3  vols.l2mo.,H'ew  York),and  gnished  by  its  pure  white  color,  the  brilliant 
has  passed  through  6  editions.  Inl858  he  resign-  lustre  it  ac^^nires  by  polishing  and  burnishing, 
ed  his  professorship,  and  was  made  professor  its  malleability,  and  its  resistance  to  the  action 
emeritus;  bnt  at  the  request  of  his  colleagues  he  of  atmospheric  oxidating  agents.  As  achemi- 
oontinned  to  lecture  on  geology  till  June,  1855,  cal  element  its  symbol  is  Ag,  from  the  Latin 
when  he  gave  his  closing  academic  course.  Hie  argentum;  its  equivalent  is  108;  specific  gi-av- 
eimplicity  and  moderation  of  Prof.  Silliman's  ity  10.47,  or  when  ]iammered  10.64.  In  hard- 
physical  habits  and  his  constant  actavity  have  ness  it  is  between  copper  and  gold,  so  that  it  is 
contributed  to  give  him  a  firm  and  vigorous  old  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  but  alloyed  with  a  lit- 
age,  free  ft"om  mental  or  bodily  infirmity ;  tie  copper,  it  is  considerably  harder.  Its  tena- 
and  though  now  (1863^  in  his  83d  year,  he  city  is  greater  than  that  of  gold,  and  less  than 
Mill  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  pri^ess  of  that  of  platinum,  copper,  or  iron.  In  mallea- 
Bcience,  humanity,  and  freedom,  at  home  and  bihty  it  is  inferior  only  to  gold,  leaves  being 
abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  nnmerona  Amer-  obtained  by  beating  of  less  than  yjsViJs  of  an 
ican  and  European  scientific  societies.— Ben-  inch  in  thickness,  and  wires  also  are  drawn  out 
JAMIN,  jr.,  an  American  physicist,  son  of  the  of  extreme  tenuity.  Silver  melts  at  a  fall  red 
preceding,  born  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  Dec.  heat,  about  1,870"  P.,  and  in  this  condition  it 
4,  1816.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  absorbs  oxygen  mechanically  to  the  extent  of 
183T,  was  an  instructor  there  in  chemistry,  23  times  its  own  bulk;  but  in  solidifying  it  ex- 
mineralogy,  and  geology  from  1838  to  1847,  pels  the  gas,  sometimes  with  force  sufficient  to 
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throw  off  particles  of  the  metal  itself.  This  flectors  of  lighthonaea. — Silver  ia  one  of  tho  first 
often  occurs  in  the  process  of  cnpellation.  Sil-  motals  named  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with 
Tcr  when  highly  polished  reflects  liglit  and  heat  gold  it  is  mentioned  among  the  valuable  pos- 
more  completely  than  any  other  metal,  and  this  sessionsthat  constituted  the  riches  of  Abraham, 
property  is  so  remarkable  that  the  metal  is  not  Even  in  his  time  it  was  used  in  barter,  Abra- 
melted  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror  by  which  plati-  ham  pm'chasing  the  field  of  Ephron  for  40O 
num  itself  ia  fused.  Another  effect  of  tie  same  shekels  of  silver,  which  were  weighed  out  and 
property  is  a  low  radiating  power,  and  the  pel-  designated  as  "current  with  the  merohanta," 
iahed  metal  consequently  retains  heat  better  referringprobablyto  their  being  of  the  requisite 
than  other  subBtanees,  whence  its  general  fineness.  In  the  hoot  of  Jobthe  distincnonin 
preference  for  teapots  and  other  vessels  de-  the  manner  of  obtaining  silver  from  veins  and 
signed  for  retaining  heated  liquids.  Crystals  gold  from  superficial  deposits  is  noticed  in  tbo 
of  silver  may  be  obtained  by  melting  a  quanti-  passage  translated ;  "  Surely  there  is  a  vein  for 
ty  of  the  metal,  and,  when  a  crust  is  formed  in  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
cooling,  pouring  out  the  liquid  portion  from  it."  The  use  of  silver  aa  a  medium  of  exchange 
the  interior ;  this  will  then  be  found  lined  with  is  indicated  in  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brothers 
crystals  of  cubic  and  octahedral  forms.  By  re-  for  20  pieces  of  money,  or,  as  rendered  in  the 
peated  heating  and  cooling  silver  assomes  a  Septuagint,  of  silver,  the  Hebrew  word  Aiiss(y^ 
crystalline  and  brittle  condition.  Though  not  like  the  French  argent,  signifying  either  money 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  dry  or  moist  air  at  any  or  silver ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  famine  Joseph 
temperature,  it  is  tarnished  by  the  small  quan-  is  said  to  have  accumulated  all  the  silver  of 
titles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  usually  present,  Egypt  and  of  Canaan  in  exchange  for  com, 
especially  in  the  atmosphere  of  cities,  and  a  Aa  among  the  Egyptians  the  word  for  silver 
thin  film  of  sulphuret  of  the  metal  is  formed  ■  means  "  white  gold,"  Wilkinson  supposes  that 
upon  its  surface,  which  is  removed  with  diifi-  gold  was  first  known  and  used  for  money;  and 
culty.  The  usual  solvent  for  silver  ia  nitric  this  appears  reasonable  also  from  the  feet  of 
acid,  which  acts  upon  it  rapidly  even  when  di-  the  gold  being  obtained  always  in  a  metallic 
luted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  From  its  state,  whUe  silver  must  commonly  be  separated 
solution  it  is  thrown  down  by  chlorine  employ-  fl-om  ores  in  which  the  metal  is  concealed,  and 
ed  in  the  state  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  chlo-  the  working  of  which  demands  some  metal- 
ride  salt,  as  common  salt,  and  in  this  way  la  lur^cal  skill.  The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews 
readily  separated  from  various  metallic  combi-  were  well  acquainted  with  both,  and  employed 
nations.  The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver  may  them  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  as  for  jewels; 
be  decomposed  and  the  metal  recovered  pure  gold  and  silver  jewels  were  brought  by  Abra- 
by  mixing  it  with  y'u  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  ham's  servant  to  Eebecoa,  They  were  also 
of  lime  and  half  its  weight  of  carbon,  and  ex-  made  into  vases,  rings,  trinkets,  and  fine  wire 
posing  the  mixture  to  a  white  heat  in  a  cruel-  for  embroidery  and  for  weaving.  The  money 
ble.  It  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  was  in  the  form  of  rings,  and  this  is  still  its 
J  its  weight  of  black  rosin,  heating  moderately  shape  in  Sennaar,  Coins  were  first  made  and 
BO  long  aa  the  flame  is  greenish  blue  and  then  stamped,  according  to  Herodotns,  by  the  Lyd- 
suddenly  increasing  the  iire  and  molting  the  ians;  but  the  oldest  Greek  coins  are  the  silver 
ingot.  Silver  is  scarcely  affected  by  the  tJk&~  ones  of  .^gina,  with  a  tortoise  on  one  side.  In 
lies,  whether  these  are  in  solution  or  fused ;  the  time  of  Solomon  silver  is  said  to  have  beea 
and  it  is  consequently  a  good  material  for  era-  so  abundant  as  to  be  nothing  accounted  o^  and 
oihles  in  which  refractory  minerals  in  analysis  the  kina  had  made  it  to  be  aa  stones  in  Jerusa* 
are  fused  with  caustic  potash.  The  beauty  and  lem.  By  other  nations  of  antiquity  also  silver 
cleanliness  of  the  metal,  and  its  being  scarcely  waa  possessed  in  great  profusion.  In  Ecbatana, 
affected  at  all  by  substances  nsed  aa  food  (ex-  as  described  by  Polybius,  it  was  largely  em- 
cepting  eggs  only,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  sul-  ployed  together  with  gold  in  the  form  of  plate* 
phuretted  hydrogen  they  contain),  have  always  for  covering  the  beams  and  pillars  of  the  tem- 
rendered  silver  a  favorite  material  for  plate  and  pies,  and  the  tiles  npon  the  roofs  were  of  solid 
for  a  variety  of  ornamental  articles  in  domestic  silver.  The  metal  was  obtained  together  with 
and  ceremonial  uses.  Its  ornamental  effect  is  gold  from  various  countries,  as  Nubia,  Ethiopia, 
increased  by  the  different  sorts  of  work  appli-  Attica,  Epims,  and  also  from  the  distant  coun- 
cable  to  the  metal,  as  raised  work,  chasing,  tries  of  eastern  Asia.  The  wealth  of  the  Span- 
filigree,  &c.,  and  eapecially  by  the  contrast  be-  ish  silver  mines  was  developed  at  a  very  early 
tween  the  brilliant  bucnished  surfaces  altemat-  period,  and  was  the  principal  support  of  the 
ing  with  the  intense  whiteness  of  the  matted  extensive  commerce  long  carried  on  with  the 
or  dead  work.  From  the  earliest  historical  Phtenioians,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  Pliny 
periods  it  has  been  the  common  medium  of  ex-  describes  the  opening  t>f  rich  mines  by  Hanm- 
change,  and  is  now  used  aa  such  among  all  na-  bal,  one  of  which  had  supplied  him  with  silver 
tLons  who  recognize  a  metallic  currency.  Both  to  the  amount  of  300  lbs.  weight  daily,  and  was 
coins  and  plate  made  of  it  are  hardened  and  worked  by  horizontal  tunnels  reaching  a  mile 
rendered  more  durable  by  a  slight  admixture  andahalf  into  the  mountain.  This  was  at  Gua- 
of  copper.  From  Us  great  capacity  of  reflection  dalcanal  at  the  foot  of  lie  Sierra  Morena,  in 
it  is  superior  to  all  other  substances  for  the  re-  the  modem  province  of  Cordova,    For  several 
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centuries  afterthefall  of  the  Eomanempirelit-  cruoiWe  and  mn  into  cylindrical  moiildB  form 
tie  attention  waa  given  to  mining  operations,  and  the  etioka  of  lunar  caustic  used  as  an  esoharotio. 
until  the  16th  eentarj  nothing  more  ia  known  Chloride  of  Hilver  (AgOl)  is  produced  hj  in- 
of  tlie  silver  mines  of  Spain  except  that  they  troducing  chlorine  or  a  soluble  chloride,  as 
afforded  much  silver  to  the  Arabs.— The  value  common  salt,  into  the  solution  of  nitrate  of 
of  silver  aa  compared  with  that  of  gold  has  eilver.  It  forms  a  dense  white  floccnlent  pre- 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  M.  L6on  dpitate,  which  becomes  black  by  exposure  to 
IFaucher  is  of  opinion  that  originally  silver  in  the  light.  Boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric 
some  countries  waa  worth  qaite  as  much  if  not  add  and  strong  chloride  solutions  dissolve  it, 
more  than  gold-  By  the  laws  of  Mcnes  the  and  it  is  set  free  again  by  dilution.  The  salt 
Value  of  gold  was  fixed  at  2^  times  that  of  sil-  is  produced  in  the  treatment  of  silver  ores,  and 
ver.  In  5ie  6th  century  B.  O.  throughout  the  by  a  recent  improvement,  eliminated  by  re- 
East  gold  was  worth  6  to  8  times  as  much  as  course  to  this  property,  as  will  be  noticed  be- 
rilver.  In  Greece,  according  to  Herodotus,  low.  In  water  and  diluted  acids  chloride,  of 
their  relative  values  were  as  13  to  1 ;  and  in  silver  is  quite  insoluble,  but  in  ammonia  and  a 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  as  10  to  1,  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  it  readily  dls- 
which  long  continued  to  be  the  case.  Occa-  solves.  Silver  in  solution  is  easily  detected  by 
sionol  fluctuations  occurred  from  temporary  the  appearance  ofthe  chloride  on  adding  a  drop 
and  local  causes,  such  as  could  now  in  the  more  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  salt  occurs  as  an  ore 
general  and  rapid  intercommunication  of  na-  of  silver.  Iodide  of  silver  (Agl)  is  produced 
tiona  have  no  influence  in  disturbing  the  equi-  when  a  soluble  iodide  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
librium  ofthe  rates.  The  abundance  of  silver  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
obtained  from  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Spwn  during  and  like  the  chloride  is  darkened  by  exposure 
the  Roman  empire  caused  its  value  to  depre-  to  the  light.  The  daguerreotype  process  is 
elate  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  11,  to  .-b  of  that  founded  on  this  principle,  the  plate  of  silvered 
of  gold;  bat  during  the  middle  ages  and  down  copper  being  espoaed  in  a  box  to  vapors  of 
to  the  16th  century,  when  there  waa  a  defi-  iodine,  and  Uien  to, the  light  reflected  from  the 
dencyof  the  skill  required  for  working  the  sil-  object  to  be  represented.  The  bromide  ia  of 
Ter  ores,  the  value  of  the  metal  was  fV  ^nd  ;\,  similar  character  to  the  iodide,  and  both,  un- 
and  even  -^  that  of  gold.  The  effect  of  the  like  the  other  salts  of  silver,  are  almost  en- 
diacovery  of  the  mines  of  the  new  world  was  tirely  insoluble  in  ammonia- — The  combina- 
to  reduce  the  value  of  silver,  which  fell  as  low  tions  of  silver  with  other  metals  to  form  useful 
as-j^  that  of  gold  in  the  latter  part  ofthe  17th  alloys  are  very  few.  For  plate  and  coin  cop- 
century.  In  the  I8th  century  it  rose  to  about  per  is  added  to  the  silver  to  increase  the  hard- 
I'j,  and  in  the  commencement  and  the  middle  ness  in  proportions  varying  in  different  conn- 
of  the  I9th  the  relative  values  ofthe  two  met-  tries.  Steel  may  be  made  to  retdn  about  j^ 
alshavefluctuatedfromlS  to  15.5  tol. — Silver  of  its  weight  of  silver,  which  improves  its  qnal- 
forms  three  oxides,  a  suboxide  (Aga  O),  a  prot-  ity;  the  alloy  is  known  as  silver  steel.  Com- 
oxide  (AgO),  and  a  peroxide  (AgOJ.  The  bined  with  mercury,  silver  forms  the  most 
protoxide  is  of  special  interest  as  the  basis  of  brilliant  amalgam  for  mirrors, — Although  ores 
the  salts  of  the  metal.  It  is  separated  from  of  silver  are  comparatively  rare,  the  metal  it- 
the  nitrate  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver  by  ad-  self  is  widely  disseminated  in  small  quantities 
dition  of  an  alkaline  solution.  The  precipitate  among  other  ores,  especially  of  lead,  and  is  de- 
is  a  brown  hydrated  oxide,  which  parts  with  teoted  in  minute  traces  even  in  sea  water  and 
its  water  at  140°  F,  and  with  its  oxygen  at  a  in  the  ashes  of  various  plants.  It  is  always 
red  heat.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  the  present  with  native  gold,  diminishing  the  value 
solution  by  exposure  to  the  air  deposits  a  black  of  this  according  to  its  proportion.  This  is 
IS  powder  of  very  explosive  character,  one  source  ofthe  silver  of  commerce;  another 


known  as  fulminating  silver.  This  most  dan- 
gerous compound  may  also  be  unintentionally 
produced  by  precipitating  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  by  the  addition  of  potash. 
Another  explosive  compound  of  silver  '     ' 

scribed  in  the  article  Fulminates. — With 

acid  the  oxide  of  silver  forms  the  most  impor- 
tant salt  of  this  metal,  the  nitrate,  AgO  NOs, 
The  solution,  if  pure,  is  clear  and  colorless. 


is  the  argentiferous  lead  ores,  in  which  small 
and  variable  proportions  of  sulphuret  of  silver 
exist  in  combination  with  the  sulphnret  of 
lead ;  and  a  third  is  the  mines  of  native  silver 
and  of  true  silver  ores.  The  laat,  commonly 
containing  lead  and  copper,  also  pass  into  ores 
of  these  metals,  as  by  diminishing  quantities  of 
silver  ite  value  becomes  inferior  to  that  of  the 
,  others,  Native  silver  is.  found  in  masses,  and 
but  it  is  immediately  stained  by  the  presence  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins  of 
of  an  organic  substance,  and  then  by  expo-  quartz  and  calcareous  spartraversing  Oiemeta- 
Bure  to  the  light  becomes  deep  purple  or  black,  morphio  rocks  and  also  the  secondary  sand- 
The  skin  is  stained  by  contact  with  it,  and  this  atones  and  limestones.  The  masses  are  some- 
property  renders  it  a  useful  ingredient  in  the  times  crystalline,  and  occssionally  present  dis- 
washes  for  dyeing  tlie  hair,  and  in  the  so  called  tinct  cubical  and  octahedral  forms.  The  metal 
indelible  inks,  which  however  may  be  washed  is  sometimes  almost  chemically  pure,  as  is  that 
out  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  The  crystals  ob-  found  with  the  native  copper  at  Lake  Superior ; 
tained  by  evaporation  when  fused  ia  a  silver    but  it  is  usually  more  or  less  alloyed  with  other 
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metals.  The  most  famous  masses,  several  of  galana  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  article 
which  exceed  600  lbs.  in  weight,  have  been  Lead.  Galena  is  rarely  deflcient  in  a  trace  of 
found  at  the  mines  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  silver,  and  this  is  profitably  separated  by  th« 
of  Freiberg,  Sohneeberg,  and  Johanngeorgen-  improved  process  of  Pattison  from  lead  hold- 
atadt  ifl  Saxony,  at  those  of  Bohemia  and  Hun-  ing  3  or  4  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The 
gary,  and  of  Fern  and  Mesico.  Though  it  has  yield  of  silver  ores  ia  generally  rated  by  the 
very  rarely  been  found  in  comparative  aban-  number  of  ounces  troy  thoy  produce  to  the  ton 
dance  in  mines,  it  has  in  many  instances  by  of  3,240  Ihs.  avoirdupois  or  32,667  oz.  troy, 
reason  of  its  great  value  made  up  a  consider-  Aa  1  per  cent,  of  silver  (.01)  would  be  equiva- 
able  portion  of  the  riches  of  theur  returns. —  lent  to  827  oz.  to  the  ton,  SJ  oz.  is  i-epresented 
Silver  glance,  or  vitreous  silver,  ia  the  sulphur-  by  the  decimal  0.0001,  or  tJ^  per  cent.  Thia 
et  of  silver  (AgS),  oonsiating  of  silver  87.1  and  is  not  much  less  than  the  average  yield  of  tha 
sulphur  13.9,  and  the  most  valuable  ore  of  the  great  mass  of  ores  worked  for  silver  even  ia 
metal.  It  is  of  blackish  lead-gray  color,  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  the  great  production  ia 
metallic  lustre  and  shining  streak ;  hardness  2  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  immense  quanti- 
to  2.5 ;  Bpeoilio  gravity  7.198  to  7.365.  It  is  ties  of  such  ores  than  to  their  superior  yield, 
easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  readily  melts  on  Beside  the  natural  compounds  of  silver  enu- 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe.  It  forms  a  con-  merated  above,  there  are  a  variety  of  others, 
siderable  portion  of  the  ores  of  the  silver  mines  known  rather  as  rare  minerals  than,  as  work^ 
of  tbe  Erzgebirge  and  of  Hungary,  of  Mexico  ble  ores,  thoi^h  occaaionall)^  some  of  them  ara 
and  Pera,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall.  It  has  met  with  in  quantities  safflcient  to  add  materi- 
boea  found  in  some  of  the  mineral  veins  on  ally  to  the  production  of  the  mines.  Such  are 
the  islands  on  the  If.  coast  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  combinations  of  iodine  and  bromine  with 
but  these  are  not  now  worked.  Brittle  sul-  silver,  other  alloys  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
pliuret  of  silver,  or  stephanite,  is  nuother  valu-  other  metals,  and  the  carbonate  of  silver  or  sel- 
able  ore  found  in  the  Austrian  mines,  in  Zaoa-  bite. — The  countries  which  produce  the  great 
teoaa,  Mexico,  and  in  Peru.  It  is  a  double  supplies  of  silver  in  modem  times  are  seen  by 
sulphiiret  of  silver  and  antimony,  when  pure  reference  to  the  table  of  the  metals  in  the  ar- 
consistlng  of  silver  70.4,  antimony  14,  and  sul-  ticle  Mink,  vol.  si,  p.  538,  In  1864,  for  which 
phur  13.6,  but  commonly  contaminated  with  year  the  estimates  in  the  table  were  made,  the 
arsenic,  iron,  and  copper.  It  has  a  metallic  total  produotwaa  rated  inTalneat$47,443,aOO, 
lustre,  iron-gray  color,  and  black  powder;  H.  of  which  Mexico  furnished  $38,000,000;  and 
3  to  3.5 ;  sp.  gr.  6.37.  Dark  red  ^vet  ore,  or  nest  to  this  Peru,  $4,800,000 ;  Chili,  $4,000,- 
pyrargyrite,  also  known  as  ruby  silver  and  OOO;  Bolivia,  |2,080,000;  Spain,  $3,000,000; 
black  silver,  contains  nearly  the  same  elements  Anstria,  $1,440,000;  and  Great  Britain,  $1,120,- 
as  the  preceding  ore,  hut  in  different  propor-  000.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes  in 
tions,  as  silver  from  57  to  60,  sulphur  from  10.6  1519-'20  was  soon  followed  by  the  develop- 
to  18,  antimony  from  31.8  to  34.6.  Its  color  is  ment  of  the  wonderfally  rich  silver  mines  of 
black,  sometimes  approaching  cochineal  red,  that  country.  The  metal  was  knowu  to  the 
streak  red ;  H.  3  to  3.5 ;  sp.  gr.  5.7  to  6.9.  It  ancient  Aztecs,  and  was  worked  by  them  with 
is  common  in  the  Austrian  and  Mexican  mines,  exquisite  skill  into  numerous  ornamental  and 
Chloride  of  silver  or  horn  silver  (AgOl)  is  a  useful  articles;  but  among  the  vast  mineral 
coramoa  ore  in  Chili,  and  is  also  obtained  in  treasures  of  Montezuma  the  quantity  of  silver 
PeruandMexico;  it  has  been metwithin  small  was  small  compared  with  that  of  gold,  and 
quantities  in  many  of  the  European  mines,  gave  little  promise  of  the  unbounded  resources 
When  pure  its  composition  is,  silver  75.3  and  of  the  ai^ntiferous  mines  of  his  territories, 
chlorine  24.7.  It  is  of  waxy  appearance,  resin-  During  the  16th  century  these  were  opened 
ous  lustre,  color  peavl-gray,  greenish,  whitish,  and  extensively  worked  by  the  Spaniards  in 
incliningtoblue,andbeoomingbrownintheair;  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  and  other  neighboring 
H.  1  to  1.6 ;  sp.  gr.  5.8  to  5.5.  In  Ohili  and  Peru  districts ;  and  in  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries 
it  is  of  common  occurrence  in  cubical  crystals  in  their  production  was  greatly  increased  by  rea^ 
the  gozzan  of  ferrnginous  earthy  matters  that  son  of  the  greater  abundance  of  quicksilver  and 
form  the  backs  of  the  lodes,  and  are  known  by  its  more  general  employment  in  separating  the 
the  names  of  paeas  and  colorados.  The  variety  metal  from  its  ores.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  native  amalgam  or  argental  mercury,  known  of  Humboldt  operations  were  carried  on  in 
as  arjiuerite  from  the  mines  of  Arqueros  in  from  4,000  to  5,000  localities,  which  might  all 
Coquimbo,  Chili,  is  an  ore  of  considerable  im-  he  included  in  about  8,000  distinct  mines, 
portance  in  that  region,  and  was  long  regard-  These  were  scattered  along  the  range  of  the 
ed  as  metallic  silver.  It  was  found,  however,  Cordilleras  in  8  groups,  the  principal  of  which, 
by  Prof.  Domejko  of  Coquimbo,  to  contwn  known  as  the  ceutrd  group,  contained  the  fa^ 
13.51  per  cent,  of  mercury,  and  its  composition  mous  mining  districts  of  Guantyuato,  Oatoroe, 
is  consequently  represented  by  the  formula  Zacatecas,  and  Sombrerete,  and  ftami^ed  more 
Ags  Hg.  The  more  common  variety  of  native  than  half  of  all  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico, 
amalgam,  found  in  specimens  in  some  Euro-  The  mines  of  Guan^uato,  opened  in  1558,  are 
pean  mines,  contains  silver  34.8,  mercury  95.3,  all  upon  the  great  vein,  known  as  the  veta  mn- 
and  is  represented  by  AgHgi.     Argentiferous  dre,  in  the  range  of  porphyritio  hills  the  sum- 
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mits  of  which  are  from  9,000  to  9,500  feet  introduction  of  heavy  machinery,  as  -well  as 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  bnt  only  about  8,000  for  keeping  it  in  operation  and  repair.  The 
feet  above  the  high  plateau  of  central  Mexico  English  also  generally  sought  to  continue  the 
npon  which  thej  stand.  The  great  vein  ia  con-  old  deep  mines  that  had  been  abandoned,  rath- 
tained  chiefly  In  clay  elate,  and  crosses  the  er  than  oommence  new  eiEplorations ;  and  the 
southern  slope  of  the  hills  in  a  N.  W.  and  8.  resultof  experience  in  working  the  silver  mines 
E.  direction,  dipping  with  the  slates  (the  range  ia  unfavorable  to  the  search  for  rich  ores  after 
of  which  it  follows)  from  45°  to  48°  toward  the  tliey  have  failed  to  he  profitable  at  the  depth 
B.  W,  It  is  of  extraordinary  thickness,  often  of  from  260  to  360  fathoms.  From  the  open- 
more  than  150  feet  aoroaa,  and  is  said  to  have  ing  of  the  Mexican  mines  in  the  16th  century 
been  traced  for  about  12  miles ;  bnt  the  pro-  their  production  of  silver  has  exceeded  that  of 
dnctive  portions  are  chiefly  npon  a  length  of  ail  other  countries.  A  great  stimulus  was  given 
about  ij  miles.  The  vein  is  made  up  of  quartz,  to  it  by  the  amalgamating  process  devised  by 
carbonate  of  lime,  ft-agments  of  clay  slate,  to-  Medina  at  that  early  period  in  Uexico,  and  it 
gether  with  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  and  soon  attained  an  annual  rate  of  from  $3,000,000 
Bulphnrets  of  lead  and  zinc  with  some  native  to  $8,000,000,  This  continued  to  increase  till 
silver,  snlphuret  of  silver,  and  red  silver.  Near  in  th^  18th  century  it  rose  to  $33,000,000,  and 
the  surface  they  are  partially  decomposed  and  such  was  about  the  production  for  the  first  10 
colored  red,  whence  they  are  termed  eolcradoa.  years  of  the  present  centuiy,  after  which  it 
In  their  unchanged  condition  below  they  are  was  greatly  checked  by  the  war  of  indepen- 
designated  negroa  or  black  ores.  These  are  the  dence.  Since  1850  it  has  increased  till  it  haa 
main  dependence  of  the  mines.  The  vein  haa  of  late  exceeded  the  yield  of  all  past  periods, 
been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  about  3,000  It  is  even  asaerted,  not  however,  on  official 
feet,  but  not  much  below  the  level  of  the  pla-  authority,  that  the  yield  in  1858  had  reached 
teau.  The  mine  of  Valenciana,  upon  a  rich  full  $40,000,000.  The  total  product,  from  the 
portion  of  the  vein,  has  averaged  for  years  to-  first  working  of  the  mines  by  the  Spaniards  to 
getheraproductof£320,000,orabontYVof the  tlieir  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans  in  1837,  is 
total  product  of  the  8,000  minesofMesieo,and  stated  from  the  records  of  the  mints  to  have 
iofthatofthe  whole  of  the  «i«tomo*e.  The  been  $3,028,000,000.  The  silver  mines  of 
mines  of  Zacateoas,  opened  in  1548,  are  also  northern  Mesioo,  near  the  boundary  of  the 
upon  a  single  vein  called  the  De(a  jrande,  aver-  United  States,  are.  supposed  to  be  of  great 
aging  in  thickness  about  30  feet.  The  forma-  value  also,  but  their  development  has  been  re- 
tion  ia  of  greenstone  and  clay  slate,  the  former  tarded  by  the  hostility  of  the  Apache  and  Co- 
the  most  pi-odactive.  The  veins  of  Catorce  are  manchc  Indians,  who  hold  possession  of  jior- 
in  limestone  supposed  to  he  of  carboniferous  tions  of  these  territories.  Mining  operations 
age.  The  greatest  proportion  of  silver  in  every  have  however  been  undertaken  of  late  npon  the 
mining  district  of  Mexico  is  obtained  from  the  Eio  Grande,  and  also  over  the  American  line  in 
eulphnret  of  silver,  an  ore  of  gray  color  dis-  Arizona  tertitoiy,  the  products  of  which  are  al- 
aeminated  through  the  quartz  matrix  in  minute  readyreaching  the  United  States.  Central  Ame- 
particles,  and  more  or  less  combined  with  oth-  riea  possesses  no  silver  mines  that  are  worked 
er  metals.  The  other  varieties  of  argentiferous  to  much  extent;  but  rich  ores  are  knowji  to 
ores  are  numerous,  but  comparatively  small  in  exist  in  Honduras,  Mcaragua,  and  Costa  Eica. 
quantity ;  (hey  are  the  chloride  of  silver,  rnhy  — The  famous  mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru  (now 
wiver,  native  silver,  argentiferous  pyrites,  and  Bolivia)  were  discovered  in  1645  by  an  Indian 
argentiferous  galena.  The  comparative  quan-  hunter,  Diego  HnaIca,who,  according  to  Acos- 
tities  of  tliese  at  the  different  mines  is  very  ta,  accidentally  exposed  native  lumps  of  the 
variable.  Until  the  present  century  the  ores  preeious  metal  in  the  roots  of  a  bush  which  he 
tave  been  extracted  altogether  by  the  rude  pulled  from  the  ground.  Tliis  led  to  the  dis- 
methods  of  the  native  Indians,  They  brought  covery  of  extraordinary  quantities  of  native 
them  upon  their  hacks  up  the  long  flights  of  silver,  and  the  city  of  Potosi  soon  sprung  up 
thousands  of  roughly  formed  steps  in  loads  of  in  the  barren  and  almost  inaceessihle  district, 
240  to  380  Ihs.  each,  while  exposed  all  the  For  30  years  succeeding  1557  the  annual  pro- 
lime  to  the  great  heat  of  the  mine,  reaching  duction  of  the  mines  of  this  region  was  about 
from  70°  to  80°  r.  In  1821  the  Mexican  gov-  $2,300,000,  and  the  total  product  up  to  the 
emment  offered  facilities  for  foreigners  to  be--  present  time  is  rated  at  over  $1,300,000,000. 
come  interested  with  the  natives  in  the  mines.  (See  Andbs,  Peru,  and  Potosi.)  Silver  mines 
A  number  of  English  mining  companies  were  are  worked  in  various  parts  of  Peru,  many  of 
formed,  and  operations  were  undertaken  upon  .them  upon  a  small  scale  and  secretly  for  the 
a.  new  system  with  the  object  of  working  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  government  dues.  In 
mines  with  powerful  machinery,  and  with  aU.  the  Cerro  de  Fernando  at  Hualgayoc,  near 
the  advantages  of  English  experience,  skill,  Micnipampa,  rich  oreswere  discovered  in  1771, 
and  capital.  The  adventures  were  almost  uni-  and  there  are  now,  it  is  said,  about  1,400  pita 
versally  unsuccessful,  the  capital  being  wasted  opened  in  the  hill.  Other  important  mining 
over  extensive  areas  instead  of  being  conceu-  districts  are  Gualanca  in  Huamalies,  Pasco, 
trated  at  a  few  points,  and  the  nature  of  the  Lucanas,  and  Huant^aya.  Cerro  de  Pasco  is 
country  being  extremely  unfavorable  for  the  especially  famous  for  its  large  production.    A 
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town  is  bnCt  upon  the  site  of  the  mines,  and 
the  openings  to  many  of  tliem.  are  through  the 
houses  of  the  miners.  In  Bolivia,  beside  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  are  those  of  Portugalete  in  the 
province  of  Ohichas,  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  their  ores,  which  produce  6  to  8  times  as  mnch 
silver  to  the  ea^con  as  those  of  Potosi.  Otlier 
mines  also  are  worlced  in  the  same  district.  The 
mines  of  Lipes  have  heen  very  productive,  and 
those  also  of  La  Plata,  Porco,  Carangas,  and 
Omro.  The  earlier  silver  mines  worked  in  Chili 
were  in  the  province  of  Santiago  andin  the  min- 
eral district  of  Arqneros,  about  17  leagues  from 
Ooquimbo,  The  production  was  not  large,  and 
has  almost  ceased  since  the  opening  of  the  rich 
mines  near  Oopiapo  in  the  province  of  Ata- 
cama.  Within  a  circuit  of  2B  leagues  from 
this  city  there  are  19  silver  mining  districts,  of 
which  those  of  Ohafiarcillo  and  Tres  Puntaa 
are  the  most  important.  The  metal  is  found 
in  fl  variety  of  combinations,  as  a  sulphuret, 
chloride,  chloro-bromide,  and  iodide;  it  is 
also  associated  with  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
mercury,  and  is  sometimes  abnndant  in  a  na- 
tive state.  The  ores  of  difficult  reduction  have 
heen  largely  transported  to  England  to  be  there 
treated,  the  exports  in  1852  exceeding  5,000 
tons ;  lint  works  have  since  heen  constructed 
by  the  English  smelters  at  Oaldera,  the  port 
of  Oopiapo,  for  their  reduction.  The  mines 
are  in  a  country  difficult  of  access,  quite  unpro- 
ductive even  in  the  timber  and  fuel  required 
for  mining  purposes,  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  water,  and  of  a  coid  and  dreary  climate. — 
Of  the  silver  mines  of  Spain,  none  have  been 
esteemed  of  importance  from  the  middle  ages 
down  to  the  year  1825,  except  the  mines  of 
Guadalcanal  and  Oazalla  to  the  N.  of  Seville. 
In  theieth  century  they  were  profitably  worked 
by  the  government,  and  produced  altogether 
400,233  marcs  of  silver.  They  afterward  pass- 
ed into  private  hands,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  are  said  to  have  produced 
daily  about  170  marcs  of  silver.  They  were 
finally  abandoned  and  the  workings  filled  with 
water.  In  1825  mining  operations  were  re- 
vived in  Spain ;  in  1839  the  famous  silver 
mines  of  the  Sierra  Almagrera  in  the  province 
of  Almeria  were  discovered,  and  in  1843  those 
of  Hiendelencina  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
jara. In  1850  the  Almagrera  mines  produced 
40,693  marcs  of  silver,  which  however  is  a  fall- 
ing off  of  their  earlier  yield.  The  veins  run 
ne;irly  N.  and  S.  in  finely  grmned  clay  slates 
and  micaceous  slates,  and  contain  chiefly  ai^en- 
tiferous  galena  with  some  chloride  of  silver. 
TIio  great  lode  of  the  Jaroso  mine  is  from  18 
to  24  feet  thick.  The  veins  of  Hiendelencina 
run  E.  and  W.,  and  are  seldom  more  than  3 
feet  thick;  they  produce  sulphurets  and  chlo- 
rides of  silver  nnmixed  with  lead.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  Pattison's  process  of  desilvering 
lead  (see  Leab,  vol.  x.,p.  387)  to  the  product 
of  the  argentiferous  galenas  of  the  numerous 
lead  mines  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  Murcia  and  Almeria,  a  great 


been  made  in  the  production  of  silver  in  that 
country.  Such  ores  are  the  source  of  the  silver 
obtained  in  Great  Britain ;  bnt  until  the  inven- 
tion of  Pattison's  process  only  those  richest  in 
silver  could  be  treated  for  this  metal  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  time  from  5  to  8 
oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton  are  obt^od  from  more 
than  30,000  tons  of  lead,  making  an  aggregate 
of  not  less  than  200,000  ounces  of  silver  annu- 
ally, which  but  for  this  process  must  have  re- 
mained with  the  lead.  The  total  production 
of  silver  in  Great  Britain  for  the  years  named 
was  as  follows : 
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£166,689 

The  mines  of  Schemnita  and  Kremnitz  in  N.  W. 
Hungary  were  worked  by  the  Romans,  and 
after  being  abandoned  were  reopened  in  the 
7th  or  8th  century.  These  and  various  mines 
in  Bohemia  and  other  parte  of  Austria  were 
productive  during  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
still  profitably  worked.  The  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  at^entiferous  galenas,  yielding  from 
20  to  200  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead.  The  most 
celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Joachimsthal  in 
the  Bohemian  circle  of  Saatz,  those  of  Alten- 
berg  in  Styria,  and  SchcHgadin  in  Saltzburg. 
The  last  named  were  reopened  in  1378,  and 
are  now  the  most  productive.  The  mines 
in  the  Tyrol  near  Brixen  were  known  in  the 
16th  century  as  the  El  Dorado,  and  in  1533 
produced  3,800  lbs.  of  silver ;  but  they  have 
long  since  been  abandoned.  The  mining  dis- 
trict of  Freiberg  in  Sasony  was  a  wild,  value- 
less region  previous  to  the  10th  century.  The 
shining  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  discov- 
ered in  the  tracks  made  by  the  wheels  of  the 
wagoners,  and  in  1169  the  veins  were  first  dis- 
covered and  opened.  From  that  time  they 
have  been  worked  in  great  numbers,  and  have 
added  not  a  little  to  the  silver  product  of  Eu- 
rope. The  yield  of  the  ores  in  silver  is  in  gen- 
eral greater  than  that  of  the  ores  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  bnt  the  veins  are  comparatively  small. 
In  1750  a  mass  of  native  silver  was  obtained 
near  Freiberg  weighing  168  lbs.  The  mines 
of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony  were  especially  fa- 
mous for  their  large  production  of  rich  silver 
ores  in  the  15th  centnry.  In  Norway  silver 
mines  are  worked  at  Kongsberg,  62  miles  from 
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Ohristiania,  the  capita!.  They  were  discovered  The  silioiona  and  otherwiae  complex  character 
in  1624,  and  were  immediatelr  taken  posses-  of  the  ores  i-enders  them  very  difficult  to  re- 
aionof  by  the  crown.  The  highestjieldof  any  duce,  and  through  want  of  proper  metallurgi- 
year  was  in  1838,  amounting  to  39,390  lbs.  oal  works  and  &ill  in  the  country  they  have 
troy.  Fine  specimens  of  native  silver  are  ob-  been  transported  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  ship- 
tained  from  these  mines.  In  the  royal  museum  ped  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  England.  As 
at  Copenhagen  are  two  specimens,  one  6  feet  many  of  them  contain  silver  to  the  amount  of 
long,  3  feet  broad,  and  8  inches  thick,  nearly  $3,000  per  ton,  the  cost  of  transportation  is  not 
all  of  which  is  silver ;  the  other,  which  is  pure,  a  large  item  in  comparison  with  their  value, 
is  about  J8  inches  long  and  13  inches  square.  The  amountof  silver  reported  above  as  received 
A  number  of  silver  mines  were  formerly  worked  from  those  mines  is  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
in  Sweden ;  but  at  present  the  only  one  of  their  actual  product.  The  Arizona  mines  are 
importance  is  the  Sala  or  Salaberg  in  West-  near  the  Gila  river,  in  a  silver  mining  district 
mannia,  23  leagues  N.  W.  from  Stockholm,  formerly  occupied  and  worked  by  the  Mez- 
It  yields  rich  argentiferous  galena,  and  the  aa-  leans,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  In- 
nual  product  is  from  4,000  to  5,000  marcs  of  dians.  Since  the  country  came  into  the  posses- 
silver.  Numerous  silver  mines  are  found  in  sion  of  the  United  States,  a  number  of  the  old 
the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  especially  in  mines  have  been  reopened  by  companies  form- 
the  district  of  Eolyvan.  The  metal  is  also  ed  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  St.  Louis, 
produced  in  Thibet,  China,  Cochin  China,  Ja-  Guaymas,  the  chief  port  of  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
pan,  and  other  Asiatic  countries. — The  United  nia,  is  the  outlet  of  the  district,  the  mines  being 
States  had  hardly  been  known  as  a  siiver-pro-  from  3T0  to  420  m.  N.  of  it  in  a  region  to  the 
ducing  country  until  the  discovery  of  the  Call-  N.  andS.  of  Tucson.  The  mines  of  the  Sonora 
fornia  gold  mines,  when  the  small  proportion  company  of  Cincinnati,  about  75  m.  S.  of  Tue- 
of  silver  which  accompanies  the  gold  began  to  son,  were  opened  in  1858,  and  have  produced 
attain  considerable  importance  in  the  great  a  considerable  amount  of  silver,  which  is  sepa- 
prodnction  of  that  metal.  In  North  Carolina  rated  at  the  smelting  works  of  the  company  at 
the  Washington  mine  in  Davidson  co.  has  been  Arivaoa,  7  m.  from  the  mines.  The  Maricopa 
known  as  a  silver  mine  since  the  year  1840,  company  of  New  York  commenced  operations 
sometimes  affording  ores  of  great  richness,  but  YO  m.  N.  of  Tucson  in  1860,  upon  veins  of  vit- 
very  fluctnaUng  in  quantity ;  and  the  lead  ores  reous  copper  ores  that  contain  variable  qnan- 
of  Phcenixville,  Penn.  (see  IjEAd),  have  at  tities  of  alver,  worth  from  $40  to  $80  per  ton. 
times  furnished  some  silver  also  to  the  U.  S.  Other  mines  also  are  in  operation  in  tlie  same 
mint.  With  the  Lake  Superior  copper  have  also  region,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  this  wOl  even- 
been  found  small  quantities  of  native  silver,  and  tually  become  of  considerable  importance  for 
this  is  now  collected  in  such  amount  as  to  be  its  production  of  silver;  bnt  at  present  it  suffers 
regularly  received  at  the  mint ;  while  the  re-  serious  drawbacks  in  the  thinness  of  popula- 
cently  discovered  mines  of  Washoe  on  the  bor-  tion,  the  aridness  of  the  climate  and  conse- 
ders  of  California  and  Nevada  territory,  and  qnent  want  of  fertility  of  the  soil,  its  remote- 
those  of  Arizona,  add  still  larger  and  rapidly  in-  ness  from  the  coast,  and  its  liability  to  the  in- 
creasing quantities  to  the  total  amount.  From  cursions  of  hostile  Indians. — Metdlhirgie  Treat- 
the  returns  of  the  U.  8.  mint  at  Philadelphia  menf.  The  methods  of  separating  silver  from 
the  receipts  of  American  silver  for  the  year  its  ores  are  based  either  upon  forming  an  am al- 
ending  June  I,  1861,  amounted  to  $600,000,  gam  of  the  metal  with  mercury,  and  thus  run- 
derived  as  follows:  from  the  Washoe  region,  ning  it  out  in  a  fluid  state,  as  in  the  treatment 
$300,000 ;  from  Laie  Superior,  $13,000 ;  from  of  gold  ores,  or  on  bringing  it  into  combination 
Arizona,  $12,000;  from  North  Carolina,  $6,000;  with  lead  by  fusion,  and  afterward  separating 
and  from  the  gold  of  California  and  Colorado,  the  two  metals  by  cupellation.  As  the  silver, 
$369,000.  The  Washoe  mines  are  situated  along  however,  unlike  gold,  is  not  for  the  most  part 
a  range  of  hills  lying  just  below  the  Sierra  already  in  the  metallic  state,  the  nmalgamating 
Nevada  on  its  E.  aide.  The  region  has  for  process  is  made  more  complicated  by  the  pri- 
Bome  time  been  known  as  producing  gold,  the  maryoperations  required  to  breakup  its  chemi- 
value  of  which  was  deteriorated  by  its  large  cal  combinations.  The  ores  of  Mesico  and 
percentage  of  silver.  Toward  the  close  of  Peru  are  treated  by  both  processes ;  but  only 
1869  the  discovery  was  made  of  veins  of  argen-  about  an  eighth  of  the  silver  of  Mexico  is  ob- 
tiferous  galena,  some  of  which  contained  very  tained  by  smelting.  The  rich  ores  are  picked 
large  proportions  of  silver.  Great  excitement  out  from  the  heaps  aathe  products  of  the  mine 
was  produced  throughout  California  by  this  are  broken  up  with  hammers,  and  are  reserved 
discovery,  and  during  the  year  1860  a  large  for  the  furnaces ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
emigration  set  in  to  the  wild  territory,  and  a  ores  are  destined  for  the  amalgamation  heaps, 
considerable  number  of  mines  were  opened  The  furnaces  are  small  blast  furnaces  such  as 
■upon  veins  of  a  permanent  character.  Thedis-  are  in  use  in  Germany,  with  charcoal  for 
trict  is  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from  Sacramento,  fuel,  and  the  charges  consist  of  the  crushed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  ores  mixed  with  slags  and  residues  of  former 
valley  of  the  upper  portion  of  Carson's  river;  smeltings,  together  with  litharge  or  oxide  of 
its  outlet  is  in  this  du'eottOD,  to  San  Francisco,  lead  and  a  little  iron  ore  and  lime.    The  pro- 
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cess  18  an  expensive  one,  amonnting  to  £15  to  the  latter  is  reqnlred.  In  Zafiateoaa,  for  ores 
£20  per  ton,  except  in  a  district  lilte  Timapan,  yielding  from  30  to  35  ounces  to  tlie  ton,  tha 
wliere  lead  ore  is  abandant.  Some  of  the  es-  total  amount  of  mercnry  employed  upon  each 
tablishments  for  redncing  the  ores  are  of  great  heap  of  60  tons  is  1,620  lbs.  In  summer  from 
extent  and  very  complete  in  tbeir  arrange-  12  to  15  days  are  required  for  the  completion 
ments ;  they  are  called  hKienda»  de  henejkio  of  the  process,  and  in  winter  from  20  to  26 ; 
or  htK^ndas  de  plata.  The  Hacienda  de  Begla  but  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  it  somctimeiS  oc- 
at  Real  del  Monte  contains  both  smelting  and  cupies  from  6  weeks  to  2  months.  The  amal- 
amalgamating  works ;  that  in  Fresnillo,  36  m.  gam  ia  recovered  by  a  system  of  washing  similar 
from  Zaoateoas,  is  the  largest  for  amalgamat-  to  that  practised  in  ooUecting  gold.  The  pre- 
ing  only,  covering  a  space  within  wails  of  pared  materials  are  introduced  into  circular 
1,370  by  1,130  feet.  The  amalgamation  pro-  vats  built  in  masonry,  each  about  8  feet  deep 
cess  was  invented  in  Mexico  in  1557  by  Barto-  and  0  in  diameter.  A  vertical  central  shaft 
lorafe  de  Medina.  Though  a  rude  method,  it  is  carrying  horizontal  arms  is  made  to  rotate  in 
perhaps  tha  heat  for  these  regions,  where  the  each  one,  stirring  np  the  contents,  while  a 
ores  are  abundant  and  poor,  labor  cheap,  fuel  stream  of  water  circulates  through,  carrying 
scarce,  and  mechanical  operations  must  neoes-  over  the  top  the  lighter  muddy  portions.  The 
sarily  be  of  the  rudest  character,  with  little  aid  operation  ia  also  performed  by  men  treading 
from  water  or  steam  power.  The  ores  brought  the  slimes  in  a  cnrrent  of  water.  The  amalgam 
up  from,  the  mines  having  been  assorted,  and  collects  in  the  bottom,  and  from  time  t«  timo 
the  heat  selected  for  smelting,  the  rest,  in  which  is  allowed  to  flow  out  into  another  smaller  ap- 
the  silver  evenwhenin  the  native  state  is  almost  paratus  of  similar  construction,  where  it  is  fur- 
universally  in  too  small  quantity  to  be  visible,  ther  worked.  It  is  at  last  collected  in  a  leather 
ia  crushed  by  rude  stamping  maohinea,  and  is  bag  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and  being  wefl 
then  ground  with  water  to  fine  slime  or  mud  squeezed  the  free  mercmy  passes  through,  oar- 
in  the  machines  called  arrastrea,  numbers  of  rying  a  little  silver  with  it,  while  the  mass  re- 
which  are  usually  ai-ranged  under  a  covered  mains  in  a  semi-solid  state  in  the  bag,  Th« 
shod,  and  each  worked  by  two  mules.  (See  meroui-y  is  used  for  the  next  operation,  and  the 
Ahhastbe.)  The  finer  the  grinding  the  more  amalgam  is  moulded  into  wedge-shaped  blocks, 
readily  is  the  silver  afterward  separated,  and  each  of  about  30  llis.  weight,  which  are  piled 
the  less  the  loss  of  mercury  in  the  subsequent  upon  each  other  on  an  iron  plate  in  the  bnild- 
operations.  The  fine  paste  is  turned  into  pits  ing  called  the  burning  house.  "Wlien  sufficient 
and  left  for  some  days  to  dry  to  suitable  consist-  heaps  are  collected,  they  are  covered  with  a 
ence.  It  is  then  spread  out  in  circular  heaps  great  iron  bell,  which  is  let  down  over  them 
of  30  to  60  feet  diameter,  and  nearly  a  foot  from  the  roof  and  carefully  luted  round  the 
deep,  upon  the  extensive  floors,  which  are  edge.  An  iron  pipe  passes  down  throngji  the 
sometimes  laid  with  hoards  and  calked,  and  centre  of  the  plate  into  a  cist«rn  of  water  be- 
sometimes  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  To  each  neath.  A  fire  of  charcoal  is  kept  burning  dtir- 
heap  of  about  60  tons  is  added  in  the  centre  ing  a  night  close  around  the  bell,  and  the  heat 
about  150  bushels  ofimpure  salt,  and  thisis  then  of  this  drives  off  the  mercury  in  vapor  down 
well  intermixed,  first  by  shovels  and  then  by  the  pipe  and  into  the  water,  where  it  is  con- 
treading  of  horses  or  mules.  The  nest  day  the  densed  and  finally  recovered.  The  silver  ia 
treading  is  repeated  for  an  hoar,  when  from  i  found  in  solid  masses  when  tlie  bell  is  raised 
to  1  per  cent,  of  calcined  and  pulverized  pyri-  up.  It  is  weighed,  and  then  usuaiiy  cast  into 
tons  copper,  oaUed  m^istral,  is  added  and  ingots  or  bars  of  80  or  90  lbs,  each.  The  pro- 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  mass  by  cess  is  a  wasteful  one  for  mercury,  every  100 
treading.  The  magistral  contains  from  8  to  10  lbs.  of  silver,  it  is  stated,  involving  a  loss  of 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  as  much  from  130  to  150  lbs.  of  mercury.  This  occurs 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  are  the  active  ingre-  in  the  amalgamating  heaps  from  the  conver- 
dieata  in  the  chemical  reactions  that  take  place,  sion  of  portions  of  the  mercury  into  the  proto- 
Tho  smaller  quantityis  required  in  cold  weath-  chloride  or  calomel,  which  is  ^terward  washed 
er,  the  larger  quantity  in  summer,  and  with  away  with  the  earthy  matters.  It  has  been  es- 
richer  ores,  as,  very  singularly,  in  winter  the  timated  that  the  total  expenditure  of  mercury 
heaps  become  hotter  than  in  the  summer.  If  in  this  process  during  the  ITth  and  18th  cen- 
the  heat  grows  too  great  it  is  checked  by  intro-  turies  amounted  to  6,000,000  cwt.  The  chem- 
ducing  lime.  The  mercury  is  next  added  by  ical  changes  that  take  place  are  somewhat 
filtering  it  through  a  canvas  bag  all  over  the  complicated,  but  are  commonly  explained  as 
heap,  and  this  too  is  incorporated  by  shovels  follows ;  The  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  magis- 
and  by  treading.  It  is  turned  over  and  trodden  tral  and  the  common  salt  mutually  decompose 
anew  every  other  day,  and  more  mercury  is  each  other,  becoming  chloride  of  copper  and 
added  each  time  till  the  heap  has  received  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  metallic  silver  present 
established  quantity.  This  is  ascertained  by  converts  the  chloride  of  copper  into  the  sub- 
occasional  tests  which  the  superintendent  or  chloride,  combining  itself  with  the  chlorine 
azoguero  makes  by  panning  as  in  gold  wash-  liberated.  The  dichloride  of  copper  in  contact 
ing,  judging  irom  the  appearance  of  the  amal-  with  aulphuret  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  the  bo- 
gam  and  the  quioksOver  whether  any  more  of  lution  of  common  salt,  and  is  then  converted 
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into  salpliuret,  while  the  silver  becomes  a  chlo-  18  honrs  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  tnma  a  minute. 
ride.  The  mercury  then  reacts  upon,  the  silver  The  casks  are  occasionally  examined  to  insure 
aalt,  giving  rise  to  tlie  formation  of  the  silver  a  right  consistency  in  the  charges,  lie  effect 
amalgam  and  the  protochloride  of  merenry  or  of  the  metallic  iron  first  added  ia  to  reduce  the 
calomel.  An.  excess  of  magistral  produces  aa  Besqnichloride  of  iron  in  t!ie  mixture  to  proto- 
excess  of  chloride  of  copper,  the  effect  of  which  cUoride,  with  tiie  view  of  guarding  against  the 
is  to  divide  the  mercury  into  very  minute  gloh-  conversion  of  the  mercury  into  protochloride. 
ules.  When  this  is  observed,  ]ime  is  added  to  The  excess  of  iron  afterward  aids  in  decompos- 
deeompose  the  excess  of  chloride  of  copper,  ing  the  chloride  of  silver,  the  dichloride  and 
which  otherwise  would  reconvert  the  silver  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
into  chloride  and  the  merciuy  into  calomel,  production  of  the  amalgam  of  silver  and  cop- 
The  rationale  of  the  process  is  differently  given  per.  The  amalgamation  being  completed,  the 
by  some  authorities.  The  amalgamating  pro-  caaks  are  filled  entirely  with  water  and  made 
cess  ia  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale  at  Frei-  to  revolve  2  hours  longer  at  a  slow  rate.  This 
berg  in  Saxony,  upon  a  plan  differing  from  the  collects  the  amalgam  together,  so  that  it  can 
American  chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  mechan-  be  nm  off  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  side 
ieal  moving  power  and  fuel  for  manual  labor,  of  the  casts,  and  to  it  is  afterward  added  that 
The  different  character  of  the  ores,  however,  obtained  in  washing  up  the  other  contents  of 
involves  some  modifications  of  the  American  the  casks.  The  amalgam  is  squeezed  through 
method.  They  contain  a  great  variety  of  other  a  bag,  the  excess  of  mercury  ia  returned  to  the 
metals  beside  silver,  as  lead,  copper,  antimony,  next  operation,  and  the  solid  amalgam  is  kept 
arsenic,  iron,  zinc,  and  sometimes  bismnth,  for  distillation.  It  consists  of  about  84  per 
gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  The  presence  of  lead  cent,  of  mercury,  11  of  silver,  8^  of  copper, 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  7  per  cent,  is  detri-  and  1  of  antimony,  Jead,  zinc,  &c.  It  is  col- 
mental  to  the  amalgamating  process,  and  of  lected  in  quantities  of  8  to  5  owt.  and  placed 
copper  of  more  than  1  per  cent.  It  is  necessary  in  iron  trays  arranged  one  above  another  upon 
therefore  to  guard  against  this  excess,  and  tbo  a  tripod  of  iron  bars,  which  stands  in  a  trough 
ores  rejected  in  assorting  the  heaps  are  treated  of  water.  A  tall  bell  is  let  down  over  this  and 
by  another  method.  The  proportion  of  silver  a  fire  is  made  around  its  upper  portion.  The 
required  is  about  80  oz.  to  the  ton,  and  of  iron  mercury  volatilized  by  the  heat  leaves  the 
pyrites,  to  furnish  sulphur,  about  one  third  of  metals  and  settles  down  in  the  water,  where 
the  whole  mass.  The  object  of  the  sulphur  is  it  is  afterward  recovered.  The  spongy  metal- 
to  decompose  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  lie  residuum  is  then  ftised  in  crucibles  and  run 
afterward  added,  and  thus  generate  chlorine,  into  ingots,  to  be  purified  by  subsequent  opera- 
The  mass  is  reduced  to  powder  by  stamping,  tions.  The  fumes  formed  in  the  calcining 
and  is  then  mixed  and  thoroughly  incorporated  process  are  occasionally  collected  and  ground 
with  1^  its  weight  of  common  salt.  The  mix-  up  together  with  the  crucibles  employed  in 
ture  is  roasted  in  a  calcining  furnace,  first  at  a  refining  the  silver,  and  the  product  is  carried 
lowredboatand with constantstirring.  Fumes  to  the  amalgamation  casks.  The  nnavoida- 
of  arsenic  and  oxide  of  antimony  appear  as  the  ble  loss  of  silver  not  sepai'ated  ftom  the  ores 
heat  is  raised,  and  these  carrying  over  with  by  this  process  is  found  to  be  from  6  to  9 
them  some  silver  condense  and  are  collected  per  cent,  of  that  they  contained ;  and  the  loss 
in  the  receiving  chambers  above  the  furnace,  of  mercury  is  only  about  i  pait  of  the  sil- 
The  iron  pyrites  and  other  sujphnreta  are  next  Ter  obtained,  the  great  saving  in  this  over  the 
decomposed,  the  sulphnr  burning  with  a  bluish  results  of  the  American  process  being  due  to 
flame  and  giving  off  vapors  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  reduction  of  the  chloride  of  silver  by  the 
These  finally  cease,  and,  the  heat  being  raised  iron  and  not  by  the  mercury. — Some  important 
to  full  redness,  are  succeeded  by  vapors  of  improvements  have  recently  been  introduced  in 
chlorine  and  of  chloride  of  iron.  By  the  chlo-  Europe  in  treating  sOver  ores,  by  which  the 
rine  thus  produced  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  use  of  mercury  is  entirely  dispensed  with.  By 
silver  is  converted  into  a  chloride.  From  4  to  one  method,  after  the  ore  has  been  first  roasted 
6  hours  are  spent  in  roastmg  each  charge  of  SJ  by  itself,  and  then  with  common  salt,  it  is  di- 
to  4i-  cwt.  The  roasted  materials  taken  from  gested  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  same 
tho'furnace  are  next  screened,  and  the  coarser  salt.  Tliis  dissolves  the  chloride  of  silver,  and 
portions  are  broken  up  and  again  roasted  for  when  diluted  lets  down  that  which  it  had  taken 
two  hours  with  2  per  cent,  of  common  salt.  np.  But  instead  of  thus  separating  the  chlo- 
The  finer  are  ground  in  a  mill  and  bolted  till  ride,  it  is  found  better  to  digest  the  solution 
reduced  to  impalpable  powder.  This  is  intro-  upon  metallic  copper,  which  causes  precipita- 
duced  in  charges  of  half  a  ton  each  into  revolv-  tion  of  the  metallic  silver  with  formation  of 
Ing  horizontal  casks,  together  with  about  83  chloride  of  copper.  The  presence  of  this  salt 
gallons  of  water  to  each  cask  and  from  78  to  in  solution  does  not  interfere  with  the  use  of 
100  lbs.  of  scrap  iron.  After  revolving  slowly  the  liquid  upon  fresh  portions  of  ore.  Another 
for  an  hour  or  two  the  casts  are  stopped  and  process  is  conducted  without  converting  the 
examined.  More  water  or  ore,  as  may  be  re-  silver  into  a  chloride.  The  powdered  sulphur- 
quired,  is  added,  and  also  5  owt.  of  mercury,  ous  ores  are  roasted  to  the  complete  decompo- 
The  rotation  is  then  renewed  and  kept  up  for  sitionof  the  snlphates  of  iron  and  copper,  wnila 
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the  sulphate  of  Bilver,  which  is  unaffected  hy  iron  pot  and  boiled  with  green  wood,  as  in  the 
the  high  temperature,  remains  in  the  mass.  It  purifying  of  copper  and  tin.  The  lead  is  said  to 
ia  then  dissolved  out  by  boiling  water  and  pre-  be  thus  obtained  very  pure,  and  with  a  loss  of 
cipitated  by  metallio  copper.  Both  processes  about  one  per  cent.— -Copper  ores  containing 
have  been  extensively  practised  in  England. —  silver  are  commonly  reduced  by  some  of  the 
The  treatment  of  the  various  argentiferons  lead  methods  of  treating  copper  ores  to  the  eondi- 
and  copper  ores,  from  which  the  silver  is  to  be  tion  of  "  black  copper,"  and  this  when  it  con- 
separated,  differs  in  different  countries,  and  is  tmna  as  much  as  ,003  of  silver  is  submitted  to 
varied  according  to  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  process  of  liquation  or  sweating.  It  is 
the  ores.  The  lead  or  tie  copper  is  first  oh-  melted  with  3  to  4  times  its  weight  of  lead,  at 
tained,  carrying  with  them  the  silver,  which  ia  least  480  times  that  of  the  silver,  and  the  alloy 
afterward  separated  by  cupellation,  liquation,  is  cast  into  cakes  or  disks.  These  are  then 
or  otherwise.  Some  argentiferous  galenaa  subjected  to  a  carefully  regulated  heat,  not 
having  a  low  produce  of  lead  and  a  silicious  sufflcient  to  melt  the  copper,  and  the  lead  grad- 
gangue,  such  perhaps  as  the  Washoe  silver  ores,  uaily  sweats  out,  brining  with  it  nearly  all 
are  reduced  at  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz  by  a  the  silver  and  a  little  copper.  A  spongy  resi- 
speoial  method  designed  to  avoid  the  formation  due  of  copper  remains  beliind,  containicg  ei 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  smelting  furnace,  which  little  lead.  This  is  oxidized  by  roasting,  and 
combining  with  the  sUica  present  produces  a  the  copper  is  then  refined. — The  principal  nses 
vitreous  slag  extremely  difficnit  of  reduction,  of  silver  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
A  mixture  ia  consequently  made  of  the  crushed  course  of  this  article;  see  also  Coins,  Eleotro- 
ore  with  various  secondary  products  obtained  MsrALLUBBT,  Mint,  Plate,  and  Plated  Mantt- 
at  different  stages  of  the  process,  together  with  itaotuee.  The  silvering  of  metallic  articles  ia 
s.  qaantity  of  granalated  caat  iron ;  and  the  Bomotimea  cheaply  performed  by  decomposing 
fusion  is  conducted  in  a  small  blast  furnace  20  the  chloride  of  silver  npon  their  surface.  For 
to  25  feet  high  and  about  8  feet  in  diameter  at  this  purpose  1  part  of  the  pnlverized  chloride 
the  widest  part,  with  the  admission  of  no  more  is  mixed,  with  3  parts  of  pure  peailash,  1  of 
air  than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  fire.  The  washed  wliiting,  and  IJ-  of  common  salt.  The 
process  as  described  by  Eegnault  is  given  in  metallic  surface,  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  is 
Phillips's  "Manual  of  Ket^lurgy,"  p.  510, —  rubbed  with  soft  leather  or  cork  moistened 
Another  new  method  of  desilverizing  argen-  with  water,  and  dipped  into  the  composition, 
tiferona  lead,  beside  that  of  Pattison,  has  re-  It  must  then  be  thoroughly  washed  witli  water, 
cently  been  introduced  in  some  of  the  English  dried,  and  immediately  varnished.  Another 
metallurgical  works,  where  it  is  known  as  method,  after  the  article  has  been  cleansed  hy 
Parke's  process.  It  is  baaed  on  the  property  dipping  it  for  a  moment  in  nitric  acid  in  order 
possessed  by  metallic  zinc  of  taking  np  the  sil-  to  remove  the  film  of  oxide,  which  always 
vor  from  the  melted  metal,  and  forming  with  it  forms  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
a  scum  which  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  rub  over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of 
metaUio  bath.  The  lead  treated  by  this  pro-  cream  of  tartar,  10  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  1 
cess  commonly  contains  10  to  15  oz.  of  silver  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Metallic  silver  powder 
per  ton.  It  is  melted  to  the  amount  of  6  or  7  precipitated  by  copper  is  also  nsed  in  a  similar 
tons  in  a  large  cast  iron  pot,  and  some  zinc  is  way,  mixed  with  two  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
melted  in  another  pot  attached  to  it.  The  lead  and  as  much  common  salt.  The  surface  is  then 
being  assayed,  zinc  is  added  in  the  proportion  washed  ia  tepid  water  having  an  alkaline  reao- 
of  from  H  to  2  Itis,  to  each  ounce  of  silver,  and  ti on,  then  in  pure  water  slightly  warm,  and  is 
the  alloy  is  well  stirred  for  an  hour  to  two  finally  wiped  and  dried.  "Dry  silvering"  is 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  go  down,  the  application  of  silver  amalgam  to  the  sur-  ' 
and  the  metal  is  left  for  the  scum,  to  rise.  As  face  and  expelling  the  mercury  by  heat.  Brass 
it  forms  it  is  taken  out,  strained  with  a  per-  buttons  are  silvered  with  a  composition  of  2 
forated  ladle  aa  in  Pattison's  process,  and  re-  oz.  chloride  of  silver,  1  oz.  corrosive  sublimate, 
moved  to  a  sloping  iron  retort,  which  is  heated  3  lbs.  common  salt,  and  3  ibs.  sulphate  of  zinc, 
to  melt  the  lead  taken  up  with  the  scum.  As  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  buttons, 
this  fuses  it  flows  down  into  a  mould,  carrying  being  well  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  with  this, 
with  it  silver  to  the  amount  of  about  1,000  oz,  and  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  which  is  flnd- 
to  the  ton.  This  ia  immediately  cupelled,  ly  raised  to  redness.  For  silver  plate  and  coins. 
From  the  residues  found  in  the  retort  the  zinc  IJie  greatest  hardness  is  obtained  with  i  of 
is  expelled  by  distillation,  and  about  half  the  copper.  (See  Allot,  and  Coins.)  The  color- 
whole  employed  is  thus  recovered,  and  more  ing  effect  of  the  baser  metal  is  often  removed 
silver  remains  behind,  together  with  any  lead,  f^'omthesurfaceby  the  process  called  "whiten- 
copper,  nickel,  &o.,  that  may  have  "been  present,  ing."  The  article  is  heated  nearly  to  redness 
The  lead  in  the  cast  iron  pot,  after  the  removal  -in  order  to  oxidize  the  copper  upon  the  ontsido 
of  the  crust,  is  ladled  out  into  a  gutter,  which  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  ia  then  plunged 
conducts  it  into  a  revorberatory  furnace  with  a  while  still  hot  into  water  acidulated  wi^  nitrio 
cast  iron  bottom,  where  it  is  kept  for  some  or  sulphuric  acid.  This  removes  the  oxide  of 
hours  at  a  low  red  heat  in  order  to  drive  off  copper,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  pure  silver 
the  last  traces  of  zinc.    It  is  then  let  into  an  of  a  blanched  or  dead  white  appearance,  which 
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if  desired  is  removed  by  biimiahing.  The  the  midst  of  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  and  eon- 
blanched  appearance  of  new  coin  is  owing  to  tains  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles,  15 
this  treatment  applied  to  the  blanks  before  churches,  and  a  monument  to  the  historian 
milling.  Articles  of  plate  are  also  deadened  or  Earamsin,  who  was  a  native  of  the  province, 
meltedbyboiling  them  in  bisulphate  of  potash.  SIMEON,  the  2d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah. 

SILVERSIDE,  or  Silves  Fish,  the  common  He  and  his  brother  Levi  were  guilty  of  gross 
name  of  the  small  marine  spiny-rayed  fishes  of  deception  and  ferocity  in  their  murder  of  the 
the  family  atheHnida,  characterized  by  a  pro-  Sheohemites  (Gen.  xxxiv.),  for  which  they  re- 
tractile mouth,  without  notch  in  upper  jaw  or  oeived  their  father's  curse  (Gen.  slix.  5-7) ; 
tubercle  in  lower,  small  crowded  teeth  on  tie  and  it  has  been  inferred  from  Joseph's  aelectr 
pharyngeals,  the  1st  branchial  arch  with  long  ing  Simeon  as  a  hostage  (Gen.slii.  24),  that  he 
pectinations,  2  dorsals  most  commonly  distant,  had  been  particularly  active  in  promoting  the 
and  ventrals  behind  pectorals ;  the  eyes  are  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites.  The  cnrse 
■very  large.  In  the  genus  atheriva  (Linn.)  the  of  Jacob ;  "  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and 
body  is  elongated,  and  a  broad  silvery  band,  scatter  them  in  Israel,"  was  fulfilled  in  r^ard 
runs  along  each  side.  The  dotted  silverside  to  both  Simeon  and  Levi.  (See  Levi.)  Sim- 
(A.  fiotata,  Mitch.)  is  from  3  to  5  inches  long,  eon's  inheritance  as  a  tribe  was  not  a  compact 
greenish  brown  with  black  points  on  the  edges  territory,  but  a  small  district  within  the  limits 
of  the  scales,  and  the  fins  translucent ;  the  dor-  of  that  of  Judah,  and  some  tracts  in  Mount  Seir 
aala  are  contiguous,  the  2d  reaching  as  far  back  and  the  district  of  Gedor.  (1  Chron.  iv.  24,  89, 
as  the  anal ;  it  is  found  from  New  England  to  42.)  The  descendants  of  Simeon  amounted  at 
South  Carolina.  Id  accompanies  tlie  smelt  in  the  exodus  to  59,300  j  but  only  22,200  entered 
spring  and  autumn  into  our  rivers,  and  is  pop-  the  promised  laud. 

ularly  called  oapelin,  though  thia  name  prop-  SIMEON,  Chaeies,  an  Engliah  divine,  born 
erly  belongs  to  the  mallotvs  villoeus.  Several  in  Reading  in  1769,  died  Nov.  13,  1836.  He 
other  species,  about  4  inches  long,  are  found  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Eing's  college, 
in  the  waters  of  the  southern  states  and  West  Cambridge,  and  having  taken  orders  was  pre- 
Indies.  The  A.  MumioldUa/na  (Cuv.),  from  seated  in  1783  to  the  hving  of  Trinity  church, 
Mesioo,  attains  a  length  of  11  inches;  it  is  Cambridge,  which  he  held  tUl  his  death,  ape- 
perch-like  in  form,  wiUi  a  more  pointed  snout;  nod  of  53  years.  He  was  eminently  distin- 
color  greenish  with  sUvery  reflections,  and  the  guished  for  his  unostentatious  piety,  and  for  the 
candal  edged  with  blackish.  Another  Mexican  as^duity  with  which  during  his  long  ministry 
species  (A.  aomeriwt,  Cuv.)  is  8  inches  long,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest. 
More  than  30  other  species  are  described  by  His  works,  filling  21  volumes,  were  published 
Cnvier  and  Valenciennes  in  vol.  s.  of  the  Sis-  in  1833,  comprising  upward  of  2,000  skeleton 
tOiTB  naturelle  dm  poissong  (1835);  they  are  sermons;  and  his  life  has  been  written  by  the 
much  valued  as  articles  of  food;  they  swim  in  Eev.  W.  Carus  (1847). 
shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  in  nets;  the  roe  SIMEON  STYLITES.  See  Sttlites. 
and  young  fi-y  are  highly  esteemed  along  the  SIMFEROPOL,  or  SiMPHEitopoi.  (Turk,  Ai- 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  flesh  resem-  fnedshid),  a  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
bles  that  of  the  smelt,  whence  the  A.  presbyter  the  government  of  Tanrida,  in  the  Crimea,  sit- 
(Ouv.)  is  often  called  sand  smelt ;  many  species,  nated  on  the  Salghir,  192  m.  S.  E.  from  Odessa, 
salted,  are  sold  as  sardines,  and  some  are  called  and  40  m.  N,  E.  from  Sebastopol;  pop,  8,000. 
anchovy,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  It  stands  on  a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills, 
genus  ensTdtifo's  (Ouv.)  of  the  herring  family.  and  consists  of  two  parts,   the  old  and  new 

SIMBIRSK,  an  E.  government  of  European  town.  The  former  was  built  by  the  Tartars,  is 
KuMiB,  bounded  N.  by  Kasan,  E.  by  Orenburg,  very  ii-regularly  laid  out,  and  has  a  miserable 
8.  by  Samara  and  Saratov,  and  W,  by  Penza  appearance;  the  latter  was  built  by  the  Rus- 
and  Nijni  Novgorod ;  area,  18,768  sq.  m. ;  pop.  sians,  and  has  wide  straight  streets  and  a  spa- 
in  1858, 1,140,973.  The  surface  consists  gen-  clous  square.  The  Greek  cathedral  is  consid- 
erally  of  a  plain,  which  rises  into  hills  of  about  ered  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Russia.  The 
400  feet  in  height  toward  the  E.  The  govern-  population  is  made  up  of  Russians,  Tartars, 
ment  is  intersected  in  the  E.  by  the  Volga,  and  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Germans, 
in  the  W.  by  its  tributary  the  Sura.  Gypsum,  SIMMS,  "William  Giujoee,  an  American  au- 
alabaster,  limestone,  sulphur,  and  naphtha  are  thor,  born  in  Oharlesthn,  S.  C,  April  17, 1806. 
found.  The  soil  ia  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  He  is  of  Irish  extraction  on  the  father's  side. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  leather,  cloth.  At  7  years  of  ago  he  began  to  write  verses,  and 
taDow,  potash,  and  glass.  Tlie  inhabitants  during  the  war  of  1812  his  chief  employment 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Greek  church,  but  there  in  hia  leisure  hours  was  to  compose  rhymed 
are  a  few  Christians  of  other  sects,  and  some  narrativesof  the  exploits  of  the  American  army 
70,000  or  80,000  Mohammedans  and  people  and  navy.  Owing  to  the  straitened  circum- 
profesrfng  other  oriental  creeds. — SiMninsc,  stances  of  his  family  and  a  sickly  childhood, 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  his  early  education  was  very  simple,  and  at 
the  Volga,  105  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Kasan,  and  10  years  of  age  almost  his  only  acquirements 
448  ra.  E.  8.  E.  from  Moscow;  pop.  about  18,-  were  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  At 
000.     It  stands  in  a  commanding  position  in  that  period  his  father,  who  had  some  years 
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previous  Bought  to  better  his  fortnnes  by  mi-  pen,  and  no  American  author  has  drawn  more 
grating  to  the  sontK-west,  made  preparations  frequontly  from  local  or  revolutionary  history  to 
for  removing  young  Simms,  who  was  his  only  ^ve  interest  to  his  narratives.  His  novels  may 
surviving  child,  to  his  plantation  in  Mississippi  be  divided  into  four  classes,  those  of  a  purely 
territory.  His  grandmother,  in  whose  care  he  imaginative  character,  those  founded  on  gen- 
had  hitherto  been,  reasted  his  removal  from  eral  history,  the  series  of  revolutionary  stories, 
her  oare,  and  an  exciting  lawsuit  ensued,  re-  and  the  romances  of  backwoods  life,  designat- 
sulting  in  his  retention,  in  accordance  with  his  ed  as  border  tales.  His  contributions  to  ima- 
own  wishes,  in  Charleston.  For  several  years  ginative  fiction  comprise  a  milange  entitled 
howasemployedasclerkiaadrugaadchemical  "The  Book  of  my  Lady"  (1883);  "OailVer- 
house  in  Charleston,  but  at  18  he  quitted  this  ner"  (1838) ;  "  Confession,  or  the  Blind  Heart" 
occupation,  to  commence  the  study  of  law.  At  (1842);  "Castle  Dismal  "(184B);  and  two  series 
20  he  was  married,  and  on  his  22d  birthday  was  of  tales  entitled  "  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin" 
admitted  to  the  bar.  A  year's  practice  sufficed  {1845-'6)  and  "  Mai-ie  de  Berniere"  (1853), 
to  weary  him  with  his  profession,  and  in  1828  His  historical  romances  are;  "The  Temassee" 
he  became  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  the  (1835),  one  of  the  author's  most  carefully  writ- 
"Charleston  City  Gazette."  He  Bad  previously  ten  and  successful  worits,  founded  in  great 
published  a  "  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Oliarles  measure  upon  his  esperience  of  the  Indian 
Cotesworth  Pinckney"  (1823),  and  3  volumes  character;  "Polayo"  (1838),  and  its  sequel 
entitled  "Lyrical  and  other  Poems"  and  "Early  "  Count  Julian"  (1845);  "The  Damsel  of  Da- 
Lays"  (182T).  These  were  succeeded  in  1839  rien"  (1845);  "  The  Lily  and  the  Totem,  or  the 
by  "The  Tisiou  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  other  Po-  Huguenots  in  Florida;"  "The  Maroon  and 
eras,"  and  in  the  following  year  by  "  The  Tri-  other  Tales"  (1855);  "  Vasconcelos"  (1857); 
color,  or  Three  Days  of  Blood  in  Paris,"  a  met-  and  the  "Caasiquo  of  Kiawah"  (1860).  The 
rical  celebration  of  the  French  revolution  of  "Partisan"  (1835),  the  first  of  hia  revolution- 
July,  1830.  The  "  Gazette"  having  during  the  ary  stories,  was  followed  in  the  succeeding 
period  of  the  nullification  eicitement  declared  year  by  "  Mellichampe,"  and  after  a  long  inter- 
itself  in  favor  of  the  Union,  involved  its  pro-  val  by  "Katharine  Walton"  (1851),  both  in 

Srietors  in  heavy  pecuniary  losses,  and  in  1833  continuation  of  the  original  story ;  and  the  3 
[r.  Simras  found  himself  nearly  penniless,  works  constitute  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Having  about  the  same  time  lost  by  death  his  ijctive  military  operations  in  the  Carolinas  dur- 
grandmother,  father,  and  wife,  he  left  Charles-  ing  the  revolution,  with  graphic  pictures  of 
ton  for  the  North.  At  Hingham,  Mass.,  where  scenei'y  and  manners.  His  remaining  works 
he  passed  the  summer,  he  prepared  for  the  of  this  class  are:  "The  Scout,"  originidly pub- 
press  the  longest  and  best  of  his  imaginative  lishod  as  "  The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Eiders 
poems,  "  Atalantis,  a  Story  of  the  Sea"  (New  of  the  Congaree"  (1841);  "Woodcraft,"  ori^- 
York,  1833),  which  was  the  means  of  intro-  nally  entitled  "The  Sword  and  the  Distaff;" 
dncing  the  author  to  the  literary  circles  of  "The!Forayers,aEaidoftheDogDays"  (1855), 
New  York.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  and  its  sequel  "Eutaw"  (1856),  To  the  last 
first  prose  tale,  "Martin  Faher,  fie  Story  of  a  class  of  his  novels,  or  those  founded  on  local 
Criminal,"  expanded  from  a  magazine  article  history  and  the  incidents  of  frontier  life,  belong 
published  10  years  previous;  and  thencefor-  "Guy  Rivers"  (1834),  from  which  the  German 
ward  down  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Simma  author  Sealafleld  has  borrowed  whole  pages 
has  been  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  pro-  literally ;  "  Richard  Hardis"  (1888) ;  "  Border 
iiflc  of  living  authors,  sending  forth  in  rapid  Beagles"  (1840);  "Beauchampe,  or  the  Ken- 
succession  volumes  of  poetry,  romance,  his-  tucky  Tragedy"  (1842);  "Helen  Halsey" 
tory,  biography,  or  miscellaneous  literature,  (1846) ;  "  The  Golden  Christmas,  a  Chronicle 
many  of  which  have  obtained  a  wide  popu-  of  St.  John's,  Berkeley"  (1863);  and  "Charle- 
larity.  His  poetical  works,  in  addition  to  mont,  or  the  Pride  of  the  Village"  (1856). 
those  already  mentioned,  comprise  "  Southern  To  the  department  of  history  and  biography 
Passages  and  Pictures"  (1839);  "Donna  An-  Mr.  Simms  has  contributed  a  "History  of 
na"  (1843) ;  "  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scatter-  South  Carolina,"  "  South  Carolina  in  the  Eevo- 
ed  Fancies"  (1845) ;  "  Lays  of  the  Palmetto"  lution"  (1864),  a  reply  to  certain  statements  in 
(1848),  a  series  of  ballads  iUustrating  the  deeds  relation  to  the  conrse  and  conduct  of  the  state, 
of  South  Carolina  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  lives  of  Gen.  Marion,  Capt.  John  Smith, 
"  Poems,  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary,  and  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gen.  Greene.  XTnder 
Contemplative"  (2  vols.,  1854) ;  "  Areytos,  or  this  head  may  also  be  included  a  "  Geography 
Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South"  (ISfiO) ;  and  a  of  South  Carolina,"  and  a  number  of  articles 
number  of  occasional  pieces.  He  has  also  pro-  on  the  "  Civil  Warfare  of  the  South"  and  (he 
duced  two  dramas,  "iTorman  Maurice,  or  the  "American  Loyalists  of  the  Revolutiouary  Pe- 
Man  of  the  People,"  and  "Michael  Bonham,  or  riod,"  published  in  the  "Southern  Literary 
the  Fall  of  Alamo,"  and  has  adapted  Shake-  Messenger"  and  the  "Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
speare's  "  Timon  of  Athens"  for  the  stage,  with  view."  His  remaining  works  include  "  Views 
numerous  additions  of  his  own.  As  a  writer  of  and  Reviews  in  American  Literature ;"  "Ege- 
prose  romances,  however,  he  is  altogether  bet-  ria,  or  Voices  of  Thought  and  Counsel  for  the 
ter  known  than  by  any  other  productions  of  his  Woods  and  Wayside,"  a  coDoetion  of  aphorisms 
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in  prose  and  verse ;   "Father  Abbot,  or  the  sophical  works  are;  Hiitoire  de  Vieole  d^Ale» 

Home  Tourist,  a  Medley ;"  "  Southward  Ho  1"  aiidrie  {2  vols.,  18M-'5),  Le  devoir  (1854 ;  StJl 

(1854),  which  has  been  described  as  "  a  species  ed.,  1857),  La  religion  natwrelle  (18fi6),  and  La 

of  Decameron,  in  which  a  group  of  travellers,  Uberte  de  conacietux  (1857).     He  baa  also  edit- 

interchanging    opinion  and  criticism,  disousa  ed,  with  valuaWe  introductions,  the  worlts  of 

the  scenery  and  circumstances  of  the  South,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Malebranohe,  and  Amand, 

with  frequent  Introdaction  of  Bong  and  story ;"  has  oontributcd  occasionally  to  the  Senile  det 

"The  Morals  of  Slavery,"  &c.    He  has  also  deuie  mondt*  and  frequently  to  the  Liberti  de 

edited  with  notes  the  Y  dramas  ascribed  to  pettier,  and  published  in  1861  L'euvrikre,  &  trea- 

Shakespeare,   but  not    published   among    his  tise  on  the  conditions  of  female  labor  in  Paris, 

works,  under  the  title  of  "A  Supplement  to  BIMON,  Eichari),  a  French  Hebraist,  bom 

Shaiespeare's  Plays,"  and  has  been  &  frequent  ia  Dieppe,  May  13, 1638,  died  there,  April  11, 

contributor  to  periodical  Uterature,  bewde  de-  1713.    He  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 

livering  oocasiond  orations  before  public  bod-  tory  at  the  age  of  21,  was  professor  of  philoso- 

iea   or    literary  asaociationa.     Many  of  the  pby  sucoesMvely  in  the  college  of  jnillj  and  in 

biographies  of  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  au-  that  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1871  be- 

thora  of  South  Carolina  in  this  oyclopffidia  are  came  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Port 

also  irom  his  pen.     Mr.  Simms  resides  on  hia  Koyalists  by  a  publication  entitled  Mdes  Eecle- 

plantation  of  Woodlands  near  Midway,  S.  0.,  dm  Orientalia.    In  1678  appeared  his  EUtoire 

where  he  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  rural  critiq'ae  dv.  Vievx  Testament,  in  which  he  dt- 

puranits  and  literature.     He  has  occasionally  tributes  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to 

mingled  in  politics,  bnt  since  1845  has  held  no  scribes  of  the  time  of  Esdras.     It  was  violently 

public  powtion.    He  is  an  indnstrioua  and  me-  assailed  by  Bossuet  and  suppressed,  and  the  au- 

thodicM  worker,  as  the  number  and  variety  of  tlior  excluded  from  the  Oratory,  Hesubsequeat- 

his  books  testify,  a  careful  observer  of  cbarac-  ly  lived  in  Belleville,  Dieppe,  and  Paris.  Among 

ter  and  manners,  and  during  extensive  tours  his  Other  works  are:   HUtoire  criligve  de  la 

through  the  Sonth  and  South- West  has  acou-  erSance  et  de»  eov,tume»  dea  nationa  d/u,  Lenant 

mulated  many  of  the  incidents  which  form  the  (Amsterdam,  168i) ;  MUtoire  critique  dv,  Nou- 

groundwork  of  his  novels.    "His  manners,"  as  veav,  Testament  (Rotterdam,  1689);   Sistoirei 

e  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries  critiq'oei  det  prindfoua  commentateun  du  Nou- 

'     ■'                  '         "''  veau  Testament  (Rotterdam,  1695);   and  ITbit- 

■velles  observations  sttr  le  texte  et  leg  vereiom  du 
Novmeau  Testament  (Paris,  1695).  All  his  writ- 
ings contained  novel  and  ingenious  views,  and 
among  his  adversaries  were  Bossuet,  Veil,  opan- 
8IM0DA,  a  port  of  entry  in  Japan,  on  the  heim,  Lc  Clerc,  Jurieu,  Le  Vassor,  and  Du  Pin. 
B.  side  of  the  island  of  Mphon,  near  the  end  8IM0N  MAGUS,  a  celebrated  magician  of 
of  a  rooky  promontory  indented  by  the  little  the  time  of  the  apostles.  By  skill  in  the  re- 
landlooted  bay  of  Simoda.  It  is  an  inconsid-  sources  of  magic  he  liad  attained  such  power 
erable  place,  being  originally  only  a  fishing  and  influence  as  to  be  called  "the  great  power 
vill^e  of  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  in  of  God."  But  while  Philip  the  Evangelist 
1854  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  which  preaebed  in  Samaria,  in  A.  D.  36,  he  not  only 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  its  fragile  dwellings  saw  himself  abandoned  by  most  of  his  fol- 
and  nearly  ruined  its  harbor.  It  was  one  of  lowers,  but  was  himself  induced  to  apply  for 
the  3  ports  first  opened  to  American  trade  by  baptism.  Soon  after,  when  Peter  and  John 
Commodore  Perry's  treaty  in  1854,  but  is  of  came  to  Samaria,  to  impait  to  the  new  con- 
much  less  importance  than  the  other  two.  verts  by  means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
BIMOU",  Juuis,  a  French  philosopher,  bom  hands  Uie  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  Simon,  supposing 
in  Lorient,  Deo.  81, 1814,  He  entered  the  nor-  undoubtedly  that  in  this  lay  the  secret  of  a  su- 
raal  school  in  Paris  in  1832,  was  one  of  the  most  perior  magic  power,  offered  money  to  the  apos- 
brilliant  pupils  of  Oousin,  and  became  pro-  ties  to  impart  to  him  this  power.  He  was 
feasor  of  history  and  philosophy  in  the  normal  sternly  rebuked  for  this  offer  by  Peter,  and  ap- 
schoolinl887,  and  deputy  of  Cousin  at  the  Sor-  pears  no  longer  in  connection  with  the  rising 
bonne  in  1839.  He  was  elected  to  the  national  Christian  church.  The  atatements  of  the  eccle- 
assembly  ia  1848  by  the  department  of  C6tea  siastical  writers  respecting  his  further  life  are 
du  Nord,  adhered  to  the  moderate  republican  highly  contradictory.  It  seems  certain,  how- 
party,  was  prominent  in  the  defence  of  the  uni-  ever,  that  he  travelled  through  many  countries 
versity  against  the  attacks  of  Montalembert,  to  give  exhibitions  of  his  magic  power,  and 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  questions  that  finally  he  settled  at  Eome,  where,  accord- 
ooncernii^  pjiblic  instruction,  on  which  be  was  ing  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (with  which 
appointed  to  report  the  organic  law.  For  po-  a  statement  of  Suetonius  well  agrees),  he  met 
litical  reasons  his  course  at  the  Borboane  was  his  death  in  an  aeronautic  attempt.  The  an- 
Buspeaded  Deo.  16, 1851,  but  he  has  since  twice  cieut  church  fathers  call'Simoa  the  first  heretic 
accepted  iavitatioas  (ia  1865  and  1856)  to  de-  aad  the  parent  of  all  heretics,  and  in  particular 
liver  lectures  on  philoaophy  ia  the  principal  the  father  of  Gnostics,  as,  like  them,  he  taught 
cities  of  Belgium.    His  most  important  philo-  a  recondite  and  remote  supreme  God,  the  reva- 
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Jatioa  of  a  divine  power  representing  God,  a  erta,  and  is  characteriKed  by  its  excessive  heat 

series  of  ajons,  &c.    In  ethics  he  was  theoreti-  and  suiTocating  effects.     These  increase  the 

cally  and  praotically  an  Antinomian.    About  longer  it  oontinues,  and  if  this  be  more  than  3 

the  middle  of  the  2d  century  hia  followers  days,  which,  according  to  Volney,  is  its  usual 

a  still  Tery  numerous,  and  even  Ensehiua  period,  theyareveryfata!  to  animailife.    Dur- 


in  the  4th  century  represents  the  Simonians  as  ing  its  prevalence  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
a  powerfiil  sect.  .They  early  split  into  sev-  villages  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses, 
eral  parties,  of  which  the  Menandrians,  found-    and  those  in  the  deserts  in  their  tents  c 


bu  by  Menander,  a  disciple  of  Simon  who  pits  they  dig  in  the  earth.  The  extraordinary 
claimed  to  bo  a  higher  niaaifestation  of  God  and  parching  heat,  like  that  of  an  oven,  ia  de- 
than  he,  and  the  Dositheans,  founded  by  Doai-  rived  from  the  over-heated  sands,  which,  are 
thens,  at  first  the  teacher  of  Simon,  were  the  whirled  up  from  the  earth  by  the  advancing 
most  important,  Simon  wrote  a  number  of  wind,  and  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  an  ei- 
worka,  of  which  only  insignificant  fragments  tremely  subtle  and  penetrating  duat.  "When 
ore  left,  which  are  contained  in  Grabe's  Spiei-  the  wind  blows  in  squalls,  death  is  often  very 
leginra,  vol.  L  suddenly  produced  by  actual  suffocation,  and 

SIMONE  DI  MAETINO.    See  Memmi.  is  followed  by  hemorrhage  at  the  nose  and 

SIMONIANS,  SiiBT.    See  Sautt  Simon.  mouth.    Persons  exposed  to  it  protect  them- 

SIMONIDES,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  selves  by  stopping  the  mouth  and  nose  with 
lulia,  in  the  island  of  Oeos,  in  BB6  B.  0,,  died  handkerchiefs,  and  the  camels  instinctively  bury 
in  Syracuse  in  467.  He  belonged  to  a  family  their  noses  in  the  saad.  In  a  late  report  of  the 
which  is  said  to  have  held  some  hereditary  stormsof IndiamadetotheBritishmeteorologi- 
ofHce  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Bac-  cal  sooiety,  Dr.  H.  Cook  describes  the  simoom 
ehus,  and  in  his  youth  was  instructed  in  music  of  the  deserts  of  Ontchee  and  Upper  Sinde  aa 
and  poetry.  In  the  prime  of  manhood,  having  sudden  and  mysterious  in  its  appearance,  iu- 
then  acquired  some  celebrity  as  a  lyric  poet,  visible  and  singularly  fatal.  It  usually  occurs 
he  was  invited  by  Hipparohua  to  Athens,  in  June  and  July,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
where,  with  tho  escepnon  of  several  years  sometimes  preceded  by  a  cold  current  of  ^. 
passed  in  Thessaly,  he  probably  lived  until  his  Its  course  is  straight  and  well  defined  on  a 
80th  year,  when  he  was  crowned  for  his  vio-  narrow  path.  It  is  not  aeoompanied  by  dust, 
tory  in  the  dithyrambic  chorus.  His  elegies  thunder,  or  lightning,  but  has  a  decided  ani- 
on those  who  fell  at  Marathon  and  Plattea,  his,  phurous  odor.  Its  heat  is  intense,  like  tho 
epigram  on  the  tombs  of  the  Spartans  slain  at  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  animal  and  vegetable 
Thermopjlffl,  and  his  odes  on  the  sea  fights  at  life  is  generally  destroyed  along  its  path. 
Artemisium  and  Salamis,  were  celebrated  for  SIMPUOIUS,  a  philosopher  of  the  Keo- 
agea  throughout  Greece.  The  latter  years  of  Platonic  school,  bom  in  Oilioia,  flourished  dur- 
his  life  were  passed  in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of  ing  the  reign  of  Justinian.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Hiero  of  Syracuse.  He  was  also  the  intimate  Ammonius  and  Damasoius  in  the  school  of 
friend  of  Themistocles,  and  of  Pausanias,  regent  Athens,  which  was  the  first  to  be  attacked  by 
of  Sparta.  He  is  reproached  by  his  rival  Pin-  the  imperial  decrees  of  the  5th  century  against 
dar  and  others  with  avarice,  having  been  the  the  ancient  religion.  In  conseqnence  of  tha 
first  poet  on  record  who  wrote  for  money.  He  persecutions  they  suffered  in  behalf  of  a  re- 
was  the  most  prolific  and  probably  tho  most  ligion  they  were  determined  not  to  give  up,  7 
popular  lyric  poet  that  Greece  ever  produced,  philosophers,  one  of  whom  was  Simpbcius, 
A  few  fragments  are  all  that  remain  of  his  sought  protection  in  the  court  of  King  Ohos- 
writings,  that  known  as  the  "  Lament  of  Da-  roes  of  Persia.  Disappointed  in  their  ezpecta- 
nae"  being  the  most  celebrated.  They  are  in-  tions  in  the  East,  they  resolved  to  return,  and 
eluded  ia  most  collections  of  the  Greek  poets ;  the  Persian  king  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  best  separate  edition  is  that  of  Schneide-  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Justinian,  that  these  7 
win,  fHmonidw  Gei  Gt^mimim  Meliquim  (8vo.,  philosophers  should  be  permitted  to  practise 
Brunswick,  1835),  the  faith  of  their  fathers  without   being  ex- 

_  SIMONY,  the  buying  and  selling  of  an  eccle-  posed  to  the  penalties  of  the  laws  enacted 
siastical  benefice,  dignity,  or  preferment,  or  the  against  all  pagans.  After  this  the  history  of 
causing  an  incumbent  for  a  corrupt  considers-  Simplioiua  ia  not  known,  although  it  is  proba- 
tion to  relinquish  an  ecolesiastica!  office.  The  hie  that  he  lived  either  in  Alexandria  or  Athens, 
term  is  derived  from  Simon  Magus,  who  wished  employing  his  time  in  teaching  and  writing, 
to  purchase  from  the  apostles  the  power  of  con-  He  composed  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Oate- 
ferring  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  viii.  18-24).  Si-  gi>ri<B  Pkyaiem,  Be  (7reto,  and  De  Anima,  and 
mony,  according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  is  abhor-  also  one  on  the  ikaMridion  of  Epictetus.  His 
rent  to  the  common  law,  and  is  a  grave  eccle-  commentaries  on  Aristotle  are  the  most  valn- 
siastical  offence  by  the  crmons  of  the  Roman  able  of  all  that  have  come  down  to  us,  furnish- 
CathoJic  church  and  the  church  of  England.        ing  us  with  many  important  fragments  which 

SIMOOM  (Arabic),  or  Samibl  (Turkish),  a    olierwise  would  have  been  lost, 
hot,  dry  wind  common  in  the  hot  months  and        SIMPLON.     See  Alps. 
about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  in  Syria,  Ara-        SIMPSON.    I,  A  S.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded 
bia.  Nubia,  and  India.    It  comes  from  the  des-    W.  by  Pearl  river  and  intersected  by  Strong 
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elected  preaident  of  the  Edinburgh  royal  col- 
lege of  physicians,  in  1852  president  of  the 
medioo-chirurgical  society,  and  in  1853  foreign 
associate  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine ; 

dian  oorn,  1,851   bales  of  cotton,  and  88,207  and  in  1866  he  received  from  the  French  acad- 

Iba.  of  rice.     Capital,  Vestville.     II.  A  S.  co.  emy  of  BoienceB  the  Monthyon  prize  of  2,000 

of  Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  intersected  by  franca  "  in  consideration  of  his  eervic^B  to  hu-' 

Drake's  creek ;  area,  376  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  manity  by  the  introduction  of  aniesthesia  into 

8,146,  of  whom  3,307  were  slaves.     The  aur-  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  discovery  of 

face  is  leyel  and  the  soil  very  fertile.    The  the  anffisthetic  properties  of  chloroform."    His 

Eroductions  in  1850  were  516,1S8  bushels  of  professional  writings  are  numerous,  the  most 
idian  corn,  145,855  of  oats,  1,321, S14  lbs.  of  miportant  being  those  on  obstetrics.  Of  his 
tobacco,  and  521  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  "  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contributions"  au 
11  churches,  and  8S8  pupils  attending  puhlio  edition  has  been  published  ia.  the  United  States 
Bchoola.  Capital,  Franklin.  nnder  the  editorial  Bupervision  of  H.  B.  Storer, 
SIMPSON,  SiE  James,  an  English  general,  M.D,,  of  Boston  (3  vols.  8to.).  He  has  also  pub- 
born  in  Edinburgh  in  1793.  He  entered  the  lished  "Contributions  to  Obstetric  Pathology," 
army  as  ensign  of  the  1st  foot  guards  in  1811,  &c.;  "Essays  on  Ante stheeia," and  a  "Treatise 
and  served  in  the  Peninsula  from  May,  1812,  on  HonKeopathy,"whiclihavebeen  republished 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  campaign  of  in  the  United  States  ;  and  several  memoirs  re- 
1815  he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  lating  to  the  history  or  antiquities  of  his  pro- 
Quatre  Bras.  For  many  years  afterward  he  fession.  Apart  from  his  official  duties,  Dr. 
was  employed  in  responsible  positions  at  home  Simpson  has  a  private  practice  probably  ex- 
and  in  the  East,  and  in  1845,  being  then  lien-  ceeding  that  of  any  other  physidaD  in  Edin- 
tenant-colonel,  ho  aot«d  as  second  nnder  Sir  burgh,  his  fame  attracting  patients  even  from 
Charles  Napier  in  the  campaign  of  Sinde.     He  the  antipodes. 

accompanied  the  British  army  to  the  Crimea  as       SIMPSON",  Thomas,  an  English  mathemati- 

chiof  of  the  staff,  and  upon  the  death  of  Lord  cian,  born  at  Market-Bosworth,  Leicestershire, 

Eaglan,  in  June,  1855,  was  appointed,  chiefly  Aug.  20,  1710,  died  there.  May  U,  1761.    He 

in  consequence  of  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  worked  at  the 

ability whichSirCharlcsNapierhadexpreased,  same  trade,  but  pursued  a  course  of  self-in- 

commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.     Ho  added  struction  which  in  a  comparatively  short  time 

little  to  his  reputation  in  this  capacity,  and  was  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished 

sharply  censured  for  the  lailuro  of  the  British  mathematicians  in  England.     "While  still  very 

attack  on  the  Redan,  Sept.  8.    In  the  succeed-  young  he  married  a  woman  60  years  of  age, 

ing  November  he  resigned  his  command  to  Sir  having  two  children,  both  older  then  himself; 

"William   Codrington,  having  shortly  previous  but  the  family  lived  in  harmony,  and  Simpson 

been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  "  for  dis-  worked  steadily  at  his  loom  by  day,  employing 

tinguished  services  in  the  field,"  and  decorated  his  evenings  in  study  and  in  keeping  a  school, 

with  the  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  bath.  In  1736  or  1736  he  removed  to  London,  where 

In  1856  Napoleon  III.  conferred  upon  him  the  he  for  a  time  worked  at  his  trade  in  Spital- 

grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  fields,  but  was  soon  enabled  to  establish  him- 

8IMPS0N,  James  Toomo,  a  Scottish  phy-  self  aa  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  while  era- 

sician,  bom  in  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in  ploying  his  Jeisure  hours  in  researches  inte  the 

1811.     He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  higher  branches  of  science.     In  1743  he  was 

Edinburgh,  where  in  1882  he  received  his  de-  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  roy- 

gree  of  M.D.    He  commenced  his  professional  at  military  academy  at  Woolwich,  a  poMtion 

careeraaaasistantto  Professor  Thomson,  during  which  he  filled  untU  the  close  of  his  life,  with 

whose  temporary  iUnesa  in  1836  he  delivered  a  great  benefit  to  the  pupils  on  account  of  the 

course  of  pathological  lectures  with  great  sue-  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  his  style  of  in- 

coss.    In  1840  he  was  elected  professor  of  mid-  stmotion.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was, 

wifery  in  the  university  of  Edinbui^h,  a  position  acoordmg  to  Prof.  Playfair,  the  only  English- 

which  he  has  filled  to  the  present  time ;  and  his  man    capable  of  competing  with  the   great 

lectures  are  sud  to  have  contributed  more  than  mathematicians    of  the    continent,  and   had 

those  of  any  other  professor  to  sustain  the  rep-  "solved  with  commendable  neatness  and  brev- 

ntation  of  the  Edinburgh  school  of  medicine,  ity  several  of  the  most  difBcnlt  questions  of 

Prof.  Simpson  was  the  first  to  apply  the  new  physical  astronomy."    In  1746  he  was  elected 

discovery  of  antesthesia  to  midwifery  practice,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  many  of 

which  he  did  Jan.  19,  1847.    He  subsequently  his  most  important  papers  appeared  originally 

discovered  the  auffistbetical  properties  of  chlo-  in  its  "Transactions."    He  published  works 

reform,  which   in  midwifery  practice  he   re-  on  fluxions,  the  laws  of  chance,  annuities  and 

garded  as  more  manageable  and  powerful,  more  reversions,  algebra,   geometry,  trigonometry, 

agreeable  to  inhale,  and  less  exciting  than  ether,  logarithms,  &o. ;  but  his  most  valuable  publi- 

and  as  giving  greater  control  and  command  cation  was  avolume  of  "Miscellaneous  Tracts" 

over  the  superinduction  of  the  ansestbetic  state.  (1764),  consisting  of  4  papers  on  pure  mathe- 

(See  Ah^sthetics,)    la  1849  Dr.  Simpson  was  matioa  and  4  on  physical  astronomy. 
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SIMEOCK,  Kabl,  a  Gei-man  poet  and  author  1853  lie  removed  to  Now  York,  wliere  he  con- 
bora  in  Bonn,  Aug.  28, 1802.  He  was  educited  ceived  the  idea  of  eatahlisiiing  a  large  hospital 
at  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  he  atadiel  devoted  exclusively  to  the  treatement  of  dis- 
law,  and  in  1823  entered  the  service  of  the  easea  peculiar  to  women,  and  submitted  Ma 
Prussian  goyerament  ia  the  law  department  plina  to  the  public  in  an  address  delivered 
In  182T  he  published  a  translation  ot  the  A*6e  on  May  18,  1854,  before  an  audience  of  over 
hmgenlied,  which  passed  through  several  edi  400  physicians.  The  result  was  the  formation 
tions,  that  of  1840  containing  30  additional  of  a  woman's  hospital  association,  consisting 
songs  pronounced  to  be  genuine  on  the  author  m  part  of  ladies,  under  whose  auspices  a  tem- 
ity  of  Lachmann,  An  original  poem  reterrmg  porary  institution  was  opened,  Dr.  Sims  holding 
to  tlie  French  revolution  of  July,  1S30  pub  the  position  of  attending  surgeon,  which  was 
lished  in  that  year,  cost  him  his  position  in  the  soon  BUed  to  overflowing  with  patients  from 
Prussian  service.  Since  that  time  he  has  de  all  parts  of  the  Union.  In  1858  the  common 
voted  himself  esclnsively  to  literature,  and  council  of  New  York  set  apart  land  valued  at 
Bince  1851  has  been  professor  of  the  German  $100,000  as  a  site  for  a  state  woman's  hos- 
langnage  and  literature  in  the  university  of  pital,  in  addition  to  a  money  grant  of  $2,500. 
Bonn,  His  principal  works  are :  Quellea  des  Previonsiy  to  this  the  state  legislature  had 
Shakipmre  in  IfbwUen,  MdrcAen  •und  Sagen  (2  appropriated  $10,000  ia  aid  of  the  funds  of 
vols.,  Berlin,  1831),  published  in  conjunction  the  association,  and  daring  the  session  of 
with  Eohtermajer  and  Henschel,  and  of  a  por-  1860-'61  it  bestowed  a  further  sum  of  $50,000 
tion  of  which  an  Engiish  translation  edited  by  upon  the  institution;  and  it  has  also  received 
Mr.  Halliwell  was  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  considerable  donations  from  private  sources, 
society  in  1850;  NoBellmmhatsi  (for  ItOilianer  The  records  of  the  woman's  hospital  show 
(1832);  Wieland  der  Sehmied  (Bonn,  1885),  a  that  of  261  cases  of  v^inol  fistula  (vesical 
poem  written  in  the  ballad  style,  and  relating  and  rectal),  a  disease  seldom  if  ever  before 
the  adventures  of  a  legendary  Teutonic  hero  of  cured,  316  have  been  permanently  cured  hy 
the  early  ages ;  iKeinsay*!*,  &o.  (4th  ed.,  1850),  the  silver  wire  suture,  36  are  curable,  and  9 
a  collection  of  populartdes;  adescriptive  work  are  incurable.  Dr.  Sims  has  now  (Dec.  1861) 
entitled  Dm  mateTiseke  wad  romanUtehe  Shdn-  in  preparation  a  large  work  on  vaginal  fistula, 
land  (Leipsic,  1839) ;  Mcmdbueh  der  DeuUchen  comprising  a  clinical  report  of  the  results  or 
Mythologie  (vol,  i,,  Bonn,  1858) ;  and  many  his  experience  in  the  woman's  hospital  and  in 
volumes  of  ancient  tales  and  legends  in  prose  his  pi-ivate  practice.  He  has  also  prepared  for 
aud  verge,  under  the  titles  of  SeuUehe  Volha-  publication  a  monogi'aph  on  trismus  nascen- 
bucher  and  J)as  Reldeniuch,  beside  a  collection  (mm,  in  elucidation  of  the  theory  referred  to 
of  his  own  poems,  ballads,  and  legends  (1644),  above.    He  has  published  a  paper  on  "  Am- 

S1M8,  Jambs  Marios',  an  American  sui^eon,  putation.  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,"  an  operation 
bora  in  Lancaater  district,  S.  0.,  Jan.  25,  1818.  mto  which  he  has  introduced  important  modi- 
He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  col-  fications ;  one  on  "  Silver  Sutures  in  Surgery ;" 
lege  in  1823,  studied  medicine  at  Charleston,  and  various  contributions  to  medical  journals, 
aud  at  the  Jefibrson  medical  college,  Philadel-  In  1861,  with  aviewof  Inapectingthehospitala 
phia,  and  commenced  practice  at  Montgomery,  of  Europe,  he  vbited  most  of  the  European 
Ala.,  in  1886.  He  soon  became  widely  known  capitals,  where  his  skill  and  important  discov- 
as  a  skilful  operator  in  general  sui^ery,  attract-  cries  have  been  most  generously  recognized, 
ing  patients  from  all  parts  of  ttie  southern  8IMS0N,  Robbkt,  a  Scottish  mathematician, 
states.  He  also  escitei  the  interest  of  the  bom  at  Kirton  Hall,  Ayrshire,  Oct.  14,  1687, 
medical  profession  by  his  novel  theory  concern-  died  Oct.  1,  1768.  He  was  educated  at  the 
ing  the  nature  and  origin  of  irMrausjuMuereiium,  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1711  succeeded 
which  he  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  pub-  Dr.  Eobert  Sinclair  as  professor  of  matbemat- 
lished  in.  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  ics,  which  position  he  occupied  for  50  years. 
Sciences"  in  1848.  About  1846his  attention  was  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  during  near- 
especiallydirectedbycottstantlyrecuri'iagcasos  ly  all  that  time  without  assistance.  He  early 
to  the  treatment  of  vesioo-vaginal  fistula,  hither-  directed  his  attention  to  studies  of  a  pore  geo- 
to  deemed  incurable ;  and,  establishing  a  private  metrical  kind,  and  the  restoration  of  the  works 
hospital  at  Montgomery  for  the  diseases  pecu-  of  the  Greek  geometers  was  the  main  object  of 
liar  to  women,  he  commenced  a  series  of  ex-  his  scientific  career.  In  17i6  he  pnhfehed  a 
periraents  which  after4year8  of  constant  effort  restoration  of  the  Loci  Plani  of  Apollonius, 
were  crowned  with  complete  success  by  the  sub-  and  in  1758  aa  edition  of  Euclid's  Elementa 
stitutionof  sutures  of  silver  wire  for  the  silken  and  Data.  In  17Y6  appeared  a  posthumous 
and  other  sutures  hitheito  employed  by  the  edition,  published  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Stan- 
medical  profession.  He  afterward  extended  the  hope,  of  his  restorations  of  Euclid's  books  of 
nseof  metallic  sutures  into  every  department  of  "Porisms"  and  of  two  books  of  Apollonius  j« 
general  surgery,  where  their  superiority  ia  now  Sections  Beierminata.  He  also  left  a  manu- 
universally  acknowledged.  After  supporting  script  edition  of  the  works  of  Pappus,  which 
his  hospital  at  Montgomery  at  his  own  expense  was  presented  by  his  executors  to  the  univer- 
for  4  years,  he  was  forced  by  failing  health  to  sity  of  Oxford.  His  edition  of  Euclid  has  been 
abandon  it,  and  to  seek  a  northern  climate.  In  widely  used  in  elementaj;y  instruction. 
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SUTAI,  a  group  of  moniitains,  ia  Arabia  Pe-  containing  the  vast  host  of  Israel.  Opposite, 
trsea,  in  tlie  soutliern  portion  of  the  peninsula  In  a  ancceasioa  of  terraces,  rises  the  Jebel  Sena, 
of  the  same  name,  which  projects  between  the  the  termination  of  the  ridge  known  as  the  Jehel 
two  forks  of  the  Ked  sea,  the  gulf  of  Suez,  sep-  el-Fureia.  The  Eaa  Sasafeh  iS  1, 688  feet  high, 
aratingit  from  Egypt  on  the  W.,  and  the  gulf  of  or  nearly  1,600  feet  lower  than  the  Jebel  Muaa, 
Aiaban,  from  Arabia  on  the  E,  The  peuinsnla  but  it  is  the  commanding  point  of  the  amphi- 
of  Sinai  is  triangvflar  in  shape,  about  !40  m.  theatre  upon  ■which  it  opens.  There  are  3 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  nearly  the  same  in  churches  and  3  chapels  on  this  mountain,  all 
breadth  at  its  widest  portion.  The  northern  small  and  in  a  ruinous  condition ;  and  on  the 
portion  is  an  arid  and  desert  plain,  with  sand  W.  side,  2,000  feet  below  the  summit,  is  the 
hihs  and  mountains  of  smaU  elevation ;  below  monastery,  celebrated  alike  for  its  antiquity,  its 
the  29th  parallel  it  rises  into  4ranges  of  moim-  manuscript  treasures,  and  the  hospitality  of 
tains.  There  are  numerous  peaks,  ranging  its  monks.  The  Arabs  point  out  in  the  Wady 
fl'om  1,000  to  over  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  di-  er-Eaheh  the  "hill  of  Aaron,"  the  "pitofKo- 
vided  by  deep  wadys  or  narrow  sand  valleys,  rah,"  and  the  place  where  the  molten  calf  was 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Wady  er-Eaheh  and  made.  The  late  Carl  letter  suggested  that 
the  Wady  es-Sheik,  two  wide  valleys,  the  Serbal  was  known  before  the  giving  of  the  law 
former  separating  the  Jebel  el-Ghubaheh  from  as  "the  mount  of  God,"  and  that  Pharaoh 
the  Jebel  el-Fureia,  the  latter  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  probably  understood  it  as  the  mount  to  which 
from  the  same  mountain  summit,  and  the  two  they  were  going  to  aacrifice.  Its  distanca 
uniting  in  a  wide  plain  in  front  of  the  Eas  and  location  well  agree  with  this  theory,  for 
Sasafeh,  the  abrupt  northemtermination  of  the  which  early  traditions  give  much  ground. 
Jebel  Mnsa  or  Mount  of  Moses,  the  traditional  From  an  early  period,  certainly  not  later  than 
Sind.  The  summits  of  most  historic  and  bib-  the  first  half  of  the  M  ceEtnry,  the  caves  of 
lical  interest,  beginning  at  the  8.  point  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  were  a  refuge  of  persecuted  Chris- 
peninsula,  are  the  Jebel  ct-Turfa,  a  long  low  tians ;  in  the  4th  century  they  were  the  resort 
mountain  sloping  on  either  aide  to  the  sea  -  of  anchorites  and  ascetics,  and  these  were  re- 
and  terminating  in  the  low  promontory  of  Eas  peatedly  attacked  and  murdered  by  the  Arabs. 
el-Mohammed;  the  Jebel  et-Tur,  a  series  of  In  the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  the  monks  of 
BBmmits  of  somewhat  greater  height  surround-  Mt.  Sinai  were  represented  in  the  great  conn- 
ing the  Jebel  Musa,  and  separated  from  it  by  cila  of  the  eastern  church.  During  the  pe- 
narrow  steep  wadys ;  the  Jebel  Katherin,  S,  8.  riod  in  which  the  Mohammedan  power  was 
"W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  forming  the  termi-  at  its  height,  the  monks  lived  in  constant  fear 
nation  of  the  range  known  as  the  Jebel  Ilunir ;  and  disqniet,  often  threatened  and  occasionally 
and  the  Jebel  Mnsa,  an  isolated  summit,  with  a  attacked.  From  the  crusades  onward  they 
plateau  about  31^  miles  long  and  nearly  one  in  have  held  more  peaceful  possession,  but  with 
width,  gradually  descending  toward  the  N.  greatly  diminished  numbers  and  injauenee. — 
The  S.  point,  from  which  until  recently  it  was  See  Forster's  "  Historical  Geography  of  Ara- 
Bupposed  that  Israel  received  the  law,  is  9,2T4  hia"  (3  vols,  8vo.,  London,  1844) ;  Busohing, 
feet  high,  but  is  still  overlooked  by  the  higher  Erdieschreiiung ;  Bartlett,  "Forty  Days  in 
peaks  of  Jebel  Katherm  and  the  Tiniah  ridges,  the  Desert"  {London,  18S0) ;  Robinson,  "  Bib- 
and  the  wadys  in  front  of  it  are  so  narrow  that  JicalEesearches"  (8  vols.,  Boston,  1856) ;  8tan- 
the  immense  congregation  could  not  have  seen  ley,  "  Sinai  and  Palestine"  (London,  1858) ; 
the  summit  of  the  monntain.  To-  avoid  this  Carl  Bitter,  Erdhunde,  vols,  aiv.— svii. 
difflouliy,  which  observant  travellers  have  Jong  SINAXOA,  or  Oi[f*LOA,  a  state  of  the  Meii- 
felt,  Bnrckhardt,  and  after  him  Lepsius  and  can  confederation,  bounded  N".  and  H".  W.  by 
some  others,  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  Sonora,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Durango,  S.  E.  and 
that  the  Jebel  Serbal,  which  was  sometimes  S,  by  Jalisco,  and  S.  W.  by  the  gnlf  of  Cali- 
called  "the  mount  of  God,"  lying  some  dis-  fornia  and  the  Pacific;  area,  82,586  sq.  m.; 
tance  W.  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  and  having  a  val-  pop.  160,000.  Capital,  Ouliaean;  other  chief 
ley  of  considerable  extent,  the  Wady  Feiran,  at  towns,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  and  Santa  Cruz, 
its  IS.  face,  is  the  true  SiuM.  This  supposition  The  state  lies  mostly  W.  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
is  attended  with  quite  as  many  dilBcnlties  as  though  a  spur  from  that  chain  extends  over  a 
the  former,  and  is  not  now  held  by  the  best  portion  of  the  S.  E.,  and  the  surface,  low  on 
authorities.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  Jebel  the  sea  shore,  rises  rapidly  toward  the  eastern 
Mnsa,  called  by  the  Arabs  Horeb,  and  at  its  border  The  prmcipai  rivers  arc  the  Eio  del 
termination  Bas  Sasafeh  or  "the  mountain  of  Ouliaean,  the  Eio  del  Fuerte,  and  the  Mayo, 
the  willow,"  is  supposed  by  Robinson  and  oth-  The  soil  of  the  lowlands  towwd  the  coast  is 
ers  to  be  the  8ina.  from  which  the  law  was  dis-  sandy,  but  fertile  wherever  it  can  be  irrigated, 
pensed.  It  is  divided  from  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  on  The  mountains  are  in  their  lower  teiTaces 
the  W.  by  a  narrow  valley,  on  one  of  the  slopes  without  wood,  or  only  covered  with  shrubs 
of  which  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  is  situ-  and  stunted  trees,  but  toward  the  Sierra 
ated;  but  from  the  termination  of  the  Eas  Sa-  Madre  there  are  dense  and  lofty  forests.  The 
safeh  there  open  ont  the  two  wide  valleys  al-  rainy  season  commences  about  June  20,  and 
ready  mentioned,  the  Sheik  and  the  Eaheh,  the  lasts  two  months;  previous  to  this  the  earth 
only  ones  in  the  Sinaitie  pcnbsula  capable  of  ia  parched  and  appears  like  a  desert.    There 
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are  extensivo  gold  minea  near  Sinaloa,  and  a  hia  own  "Hints," 
mint  at  Ouliaoan,  which  ia  1866  coiaed  $938,-  servfltions,"  &c.,  ■ 
204.  Many  cattlo  are  raised  in  the  state,  and  ont  cessation.  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
the hides  and  flesh  exported.  tioned,  he  published  "A  History  of  tho  Piihlio 
SISOLAIB,  Sib  Johh,  a  Scottish  philan-  Revenue  ot  the  British  Empire"  (3  vols.,  1784), 
tliropist  and  agricnitnral  reformer,  horn  at  a  "  Oode  of  Agricnitnre,"  "Essays  on  Agricul- 
Thnrso  castle,  OflithnesB,  May  10,  1754,  died  ture,"  papers  oa  the  "  Bullion  Question,"  &o., 
Deo.  21,  18S5.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  and  edited  tie  so  called  "originals"  of  the 
versitiea  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  in  1775  Ossianic  poema,  in  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  admitted  a  memher  of  the  faculty  of  advo-  he  was  a  firm  believer.  In  1830  appeared  also 
cates ;  subsequently  he  was  also  called  to  the  two  volumes  of  his  correspondence.  It  is  said 
English  bar,  hut  never  followed  the  law  as  a  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  made  oon- 
profossion.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  parlia-  wderable  progress  in  a  "  Political  Code"  and 
ment  for  the  county  of  Oaithneaa,  where  his  a  "Code  ofEeligion."  His  memoirs  have  been 
hereditary  estate  amounted  to  100,000  acres,  written  by  his  son,  the  Eev.  John  Sinclair  (2 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  entire  comity;  and  vols.,  1837).  He  was  created  a  baronetin  1786, 
for  the  nest  30  years  he  occupied  a  seat  in  that  and  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  held  the 
body  as  member  for  Caithness  and  for  several  office  of  privy  councillor. — Oathamnb,  a  Scot- 
English  constituencies.  He  published  in  1783,  tdsh  authoress,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born 
during  a  time  of  universal  financial  gloom  and  in  Edinborgh,  April  17,  180O.  She  acted  as 
despondency,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hints  on  secretary  for  her  faUier  during  the  latter  pai"* 
the  State  of  our  Finances,"  which  had  much  of  his  life.  Her  career  as  an  authoress  prop- 
influence  in  causing  a  general  banking  system  erlj  commenced  in  1835,  when  she  published 
to  be  introduced  into  England.  Between  1785  her  first  novel,  "Modern  Accompli^ments," 
and  1787  he  made  an  extensive  continental  which  was  followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by 
tour,  and  upon  his  return  to  Scotland  insti-  "  Modern  Society,  or  the  March  of  fiiteUeet." 
stated  important  improvements  in  the  national  Her  next  works,  "  Hill  and  Valley"  and  "  Scot- 
agriculture,  the  benefits  of  which  were  first  land  and  the  Scotch,"  were  of  a  descriptive 
practically  tested  on  his  own  estates  in  Oaith-  character,  and  in  "  Holiday  House"  (1839)  sha 
ness.  These  soon  increased  greatly  in  value  gave  some  reminiscences  of  her  own  childhood, 
from  the  systematic  and  intelligent  cultivation  The  "  Journey  of  Life"  and  the  "  Business  of 
which  he  required  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pop-  Life"  were  in  a  more  serious  strain.  Her  sno- 
ulation  which  they  supported  showed  a  cor-  ceeding  novels  comprise  "  Modern  Flirtations, 
responding  improvement  in  material  prosperity  or  a  Month  at  Harrowgate, "  "  Lord  and  Lady 
and  in  morals.  Kot  content  with  developing  Harconrt,"  "Sir  Edward  Graham,"  "Jane 
the  ^{ricultural  resources  of  Caithness,  he  re-  Bouverie,"  "Beatrice,"  "Cross  Purposes,"  and 
vived  the  fisheries  dong  the  coast,  and,  by  the  others,  most  of  which  have  been  widely  oircu- 
assiatance  of  government,  built  up  the  miser-  lated  in  England  and  America.  She  has  also 
able  fishing  village  of  Thurso  into  a  flourishing  written  the  "  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  and 
port.  Subsequently  he  occupied  himself  with  Aphorisms,"  "London  Homes,"  and  a  number 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  wool,  and  for  of  miscellaneous  worksand  books  for  children, 
that  purpose  established  a  society  of  which  he  Of  late  years  her  attention  has  been  occupied 
became  the  president.  The  hoard  of  agriculture  by  the  superintendence  of  a  charitable  institn- 
established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1793,  mtun-  tion  for  widows  of  officers  of  the  ai'my, 
ly  through  his  exertions,  and  of  which  he  was  SIKDE,  Scinde,  or  Sikdh,  a  territory  of  Brit- 
the  first  president,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  ish  India,  bounded  N.  by  Belooohistan  and  the 
farming  interests,  and  under  its  anapioea  agri-  Funjaub,  E.  by  tlie  Enjpoot  statea,  S.  by  Cutch 
culturd  surveys  of  the  kingdom  were  first  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Indian, 
made  on  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  ocean  and  Beloochistan ;  area,  60,240  sq.  m. ; 
scale.  Similar  in  character,  though  of  greater  pop.  1,900,000.  The  "S.  part  of  the  country  is 
magnitude,  was  the  "Statistical  Account  of  usually  spoken  of  as  Upper  Sinde,  and  the  8.  as 
Scotland,"  commenced  in  1790  and  finished  in  Lower  Sinde.  The  chief  towns  are  Hyderabad^ 
1798  (31  vols.),  which  is  a  model  work  of  its  the  capital,  Eurrachee,  Sukur,  Shikarpoor,  and! 
class.  In  1794-'6  he  raised  two  full  regiments  Tatta.  The  sea  coast  extends  between  the  Eo- 
of  Oaithness  highlandei-s,  which  were  the  first  ree  mouth  of  the  Indus  and  Cape  Monzo,  a 
fenciblo  bodies  whose  services  were  extended  distance  of  about  150  m.;  with  the  exception 
out  of  Scotland.  A  few  years  later,  as  the  result  of  about  15  m.  at  the  N.  extremity,  it  is  very 
of  his  investigations  in  the  laws  of  hygiene,  he  low,  and  fronted  by  mud  banks  deposited  by 
published  the  "  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity"  the  Indus,  with  sand  hills  blown  up  from  the' 
(4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1807),  which  met  with  sea  beach  in  a  few  plaees.  At  high  water  the 
much  severe  criticism  from  the  medical  pro-  shore  is  overflowed  for  a  considerable  diatanca 
fession.  He  retired  at  about  the  age  of  60  from  inland;  there  ore  only  a  few  places  wooded, 
public  life,  and  thenceforth  busied  himself  the  remainder  being  merely  a  swamp.  Sinde 
principally  with  agrioultui'e.  He  is  said  to  istraversed  throughout  its  length  bythe  Indus, 
have  been  the  author  either  by  suggestion  or  and  the  country  and  river  bear  a  striking  re- 
indorsement  of  367  books  and  pamphlets,  and  semblauce.to  Egypt  and  the  Nile.    The  delta 
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of  the  Indus  is  overflowed  for  several  miles  in-  igaorant,  and  bigoted.  Tlieir  language  is  a 
land  by  spring  tides,  and  bocomes  submerged  compound  of  Sanscrit  and  Arabic.  Some 
during  the  season  of  the  floods  in  the  river,  manufaoturea  are  carried  on  in  tlie  principal 
The  Hala  hills  extend  along  the  W.  frontier,  towns,  and  the  people  are  very  ingenious  work- 
bnt  the  moat  elevated  points  do  not  esceed  men.  Silk  goods  are  made  from  materials  im- 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Indus  has  en-  ported  from  Persia  and  China,  and  different 
tfrely  deserted  the  Eoree  mouth,  and  the  E.  kinds  of  cloth,  earthenware,  and  cutlery  are 
part  of  the  country  has  consequently  become  mannfectured.  The  foreign  trade  has  of  late 
to  a  great  extent  desert,  and  covered  with  shift-  years  become  considerable.  Some  traffic  is 
ing  sand  hills,  but  stiil  affords  some  pasturage,  carried  on  with  Oabool  through  the  Bolan,  pass, 
more  particalarly  for  camels.  In  the  IT.  part  A  railroad  connects  Eurrachee  and  Hyderabad, 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  jungle,  formeriy  —When  Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India, 
preserved  as  hnnting  grounds  for  the  rulers  of  Sinde  was  ruled  by  Hindoo  princes,  who  had 
the  country,  but  now  used  for  supplying  the  extended  their  conquests  over  all  the  eonntries 
steamers  on  the  Indus  with  wood  for  fuel.  The  lying  between  the  Indus  and  the  Gauges.  lit- 
ciimate  is  remarkably  hot  and  dry.  At  Hyder-  tie  is  known  of  Sinde  from  that  time  till  A.  D. 
abad  the  mean  temperature  of  the  6  hottest  Til,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  anny  of  the 
months  is  98°,  and  in  Upper  Sinde  it  sometimes  caliph  Abd  el  Malek,  and  was  mled  by  him  and 
rises  to  J20°;  but  in  winter  frost  is  not  un-  his  successors  till  1036,  It  was  then  conquered 
known.  The  periodical  rains  or  monsoons  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee;  but  from  the  end 
which  refresh  other  parts  of  India  do  not  visit  of  that  centuiytilll541itwas  governed  bytwo 
Sinde ;  and  there  is  little  rain,  thongh  heavy  native  dynasties,  and  then  fell  into  the  power 
falls  occur  at  long  intervals  in  Lower  Sinde.  of  Shah  Beg  Argoon  of  Candahar.  In  1690  it 
Upper  Sinde  is  tolerably  healthy,  and  many  of  was  incorporated  with  the  Itognl  empire  under 
the  natives  attain  a  great  age ;  but  in  the  lower  Akbar,  in  lT39  witli  tlie  Persian  under  Nadir 
country,  partioularly  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Shah,  after  whose  death  it  reverted  to  the  for- 
Indus,  there  is  much  malaria  and  fever,  and  mer,  and  in  1760  passed  by  dowry  to  the  ruler 
cholera  sometimes  commits  great  ravages. — Al-  of  Cabool,  remaining  a  nominal  dependency  of 
nm,  salphur,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  found ;  Afghanistan  till  the  suppression  of  the  Doora- 
and  many  fossils,  shells,  and  specimens  of  pet-  nee  dynasty  in  1818,  though  governed  by  na- 
rified  wood  have  been  discovered.  The  soil  of  tive  princes  or  nabobs,  and  refusing  tribute  es- 
the  delta  of  the  Indus  is  a  light  clay  mixed  with  cept  upon  compulsion.  In  3786  the  reigning 
sand,  and  the  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  family,  of  the  Kooloora  tribe,  was  ovei-throwa 
made  fertile  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  by  Meer  Eutteh  Ali,  a  Eeeloochee  chief  of  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Grasses  abound  which  at-  Talpoor  tribe,  who  divided  the  country  into  8 
tain  a  height  of  16  or  30  feet.  Cotton  of  es-  independent  states,  each  under  several  ameers, 
cellent  quality  is  grown,  and  sugar  cane  and  of  whom  in  1839  there  were  4  in  Hyderabad,  8 
tobacco  succeed  well,  beside  rice  and  al!  the  InKhyerpoor,  and  2  inMeerpoor.  Under  these 
other  common  crops ;  but  agriculture  is  carried  chiefs  the  government  was  a  military  despot- 
on  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  Tigers  are  found  ism,  and  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
in  the  jnngles,  but  are  seldom  seen  in  Lower  English  East  India  company  were  never  very 
Sinde;  and  panthers,  hytenas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  friendly.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
wolves  are  common.  Hog-deer,  (he  antelope,  century  the  company's  agent  was  violently  es- 
ibei,  and  wild  hogs  are  numerous.  Large  pelled,  and  a  large  amount  of  property  in  his 
numbers  of  buffaloes  are  bred  in  the  marshes,  custody  confiscated.  Subsequently  several  trea- 
aad  many  camels  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  ties  were  made;  and  in  1838,  to  facilitate  the 
Partridges,  snipes,  quails,  and  wild  ducks  are  operations  of  its  army  in  the  contemplated  Af- 
numerous ;  and  the  pelican,  falcon,  and  bustard  ghan  war,  the  company  extorted  concessions 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  from  the  ameers  by  which  Sinde  was  made  vir- 
feathered  tribes  of  the  country.  Alligators  tually  one  of  its  dependencies.  The  disasters 
grow  to  a  great  size,  hut  seldom  prey  on  man,  of  the  British  in  Afghanistan  having  enoour- 
and  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  Indus  as  in  the  aged  the  ameers  to  commit  hostile  acts,  a  mil- 
Ganges.  A  river  porpoise  which  weighs  up-  itary  foroo  was  sent  thither  under  Sir  Charles 
wardof  20O  lbs.  is  found,  and  fish  are  very  abun-  Napier,  who,  after  concluding  a  treaty  with 
dant.  Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  the  ameersof  Lower  Sinde,  foundhimselfcom- 
annoying.  The  white  ant  is  particularly  do-  pelled  to  take  the  field ;  the  result  was  the  bril- 
Btructive,  and  the  woodwork  of  houses  is  often  liant  victory  of  Meeanee  (Feb.  17, 1848),  the 
completely  hollowed  outbythem. — The  inhab-  rapid  conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  estab- 
itants  are  made  up  of  mixed  races,  principally  lishment  of  British  authority.  (See  Napiee, 
Jats  and  Belooohees.  About  J  of  the  popula-  SiK  OHiBLBs  Jambs.)  Ali  Moorad  of  Khyer- 
tion  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  poor,  who  had  throughout  maintained  his 
exception  of  about  50,000  of  other  sects,  pro-  friendship  for  the  British,  was  allowed  to  re- 
fess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  Sindians  tain  his  possessions.  Under  its  present  rulers 
are  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome,  and  the  Sinde  is  rapidly  improving,  old  canals  have 
women  arc  remarkably  good-lookiag.  They  been  reopened,  viHagea  are  being  built,  a  rail- 
are  idle  in  their  habits,  exceedingly  immoral,  way  crossing  the  country  has  been  made,  and 
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lands  which  have  lain  waate  for  more  than  Settlement.   His  deputies  reside  at  these  places, 

half  a  century  are  now  under  cultivation.  and  Penang  is  officially  supposed  to  bo  the  chief 

SINDIA,  Family  of.     See  Gwalioe,  estahliahraent.    The  Eastern  Straits  Settlement 

SINE,  in  trigonometry,  a  line  drawn  from  is  suboi-dinate  to  the  governor-general  of  India; 

one  extremity  of  an  arc  perpendicularly  to  the  and  the  military  force  of  Singapore  consists  of 

diameter  drawn  through  the  other  extremity,  about  700  sepoys  of  the  Madras  army.     Singa- 

It  is  spoken  of  either  as  the  sine  of  an  ai^le  or  pore  was  anciently  settled  successively  by  3ie 

of  the  arc  which  measures  the  angle.     Cosine  Malaysand  the  Javanese;  but  when  the  British 

is  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  arc.  Yersed  obtained  from  the  king  of  Johore  in  1819  per- 

siae  is  the  distance  on  the  radius  from  the  foot  mission  to  form  a  commercial   establishment 

of  the  sine  to  the  extremity  of  the  ai-o.  upon  the  island,  it  had  only  IBO  inhabitants. 

SING  SING,  a  village  of  Westchester  co.,  IJy  treaty  in  1824,  in  consideration  of  $60,000, 
N.  Y.,  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  on  and  a  life  annuity  of  $34,000,  the  sultan  trans- 
tbe  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  its  widest  ferred  the  sovereignty  and  fee  simple  of  Singa- 
part,  called  Tappan  bay,  33  m.  N.  from  New  pore,  and  of  all  the  seas  and  islands  within  10 
York;  pop.  in  1860,  3,857.  It  has  5  churches,  geographical  miles,  to  the  British. — Sinoapoub, 
several  schools,  2  newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  and  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  8.  side,  upon  both 
a  state  prison.  The  male  prison  was  erected  banks  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
by  convicts,  the  first  draft  of  whom,  fi-om  Au-  may  be  considered  as  3  towns,  inhabited  by 
burn  state  prison,  commenced  work  in  May,  3  distinct  races,  Chinese  in  the  W.  or  commer- 
1825.  It  contMus  1,200  cells,  is  484  feet  long  cial  part,  Europeans  in  the  centre,  sepai'ated 
by  44  feet  wide  and  9  stories  high,  with  ranges  from  the  former  by  the  river,  and  nativaa  of  the 
of  workshops  ranniog  at  right  angles,  40  feet  archipelago  and  neighborii^  mainland  to  the  E. 
wide  and  2  and  8  stories  high.  It  receives  con-  The  town  contains  a  missionary  and  an  Arme- 
victs  from  the  1st  and  2d  judicial  districts,  with  nian  church,  several  Chinese  pagodas,  native 
the  addition  of  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Sullivan  schools,  and  an  institution  founded  by  Sir 
cos.  The  female  prison,  with  120  cells,  is  on  Stamford  Raffles  for  the  cultivation  of  the  va- 
the  E.  side  of  the  male  prison,  and  under  sepa-  rious  languages  of  the  archipelago,  Siam,  China, 
rate  management;  it  was  commenced  in  IKiS,  &c.  The  roads  of  Singapore  afford  excellent 
and  receives  female  convicts  Irom  every  county  anchorage  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions;  ear- 
in  the  state.  Both  buildings  are  of  white  mar-  goes  are  discharged  into  lighters  and  taten 
ble.  The  number  of  convicts  on  Jan.  1, 18S3,  direct  to  the  quays  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
was  1,277  males  and  135  females.  The  Hudson  near  which  the  warehouses  are  situated.  The 
river  railroad  runs  through  the  prison  grounds  number  of  vessels  cleared  from  Singapore  in 
under  arches.  1859  was  1,043 ;  and  the  vaJne  of  the  imports 

SINGAPORE,  an  island  of  British  India,  in  the  same  year  was  $24,385,455,  and  of  the 

situated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  pen-  exports  $21,506,930.     Most  of  the  commercial 

insula,  separated  from  the  mdnland  by  a  strait  nations  of  the  world  bave  some  share  in  this 

from  i  to  2  m.  wide ;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop.  trade,  but  it  is  principally  carried  on  with  Great 

about  60,000.     Like  all  the  islands  in   the  Britain,  India,  Siam,  China,  and  the  islands  of 

neighborhood,  it  is  thickly  covered  with  jun-  the  archipelago.    Some  20O  junks  sail  annually 

gle.     Near  the  coast  there  are  some  swampy  from  China  about  the  month  of  January  and 

tracts,  but  a  little  way  inland  the  surface  rises  arrive  at  Singapore  with  the  N.  E.  monsoon, 

and  becomes  undulating.     The  thermometer  their  cargoes  consisting  of  tea,  camphor,  clotji, 

ranges  between  71'  and  89°,  the  average  tem-  and  other  articles.     When  the  opposite  mon- 

perature  in  summer  being  84°,  and  in  the  cold-  soon  sets   in,  about  April,  they   return  with 

or  months  of  December  and  January  76°,   Rain  pepper,   tin,  edible  bh-ds'  nests,  opium,   &c. 

falls  irequently,  the  annual  average  being  102  From  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  from 

inches,  and  the  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  its  being  a  free  port  for  ships  of  all  nations. 

The  forests  contwn  mnoh  timber  well  suited  for  Sii^apore  has  become  the  great  centre  for  the 

nautical  purposes,  particularly  for  masts  and  trade  of  S.  E.  Asia,  and  isstill  rapidly  increas- 

spars,    Nutm^s  and  all  kinds  of  spices  grow  ing.      Steamers   plying  between   India   and 

well ;  and  sugar  cane  and  cocoanut  trees  are  China  stop  for  coals  at  Singapore ;  and  mail 

extensively  cultivated.    Tigers  are  exceedingly  branches  from  the  Philippines  and  Bata via  join 

numerous  and  troublesome,  and  aa  tliey  make  the  main  line  there  for  Suez  and  Europe, 

their  way  over  to  the  island  from  the  mainland,  8IN0PE   (Turk.  SmvH),  a  fortified  seaport 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  reduce  their  numbers ;  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  on 

and  there  are  many  other  wild  animals.    About  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  360  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 

50  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chinese,  and  Constantinople;  pop.  about  13,000.  It  stands  on 

35  per  cent.  Malays ;  the  remainder  consist  of  a  an  isthmus  that  connects  the  mainland  of  Asia 

few  Europeans  and  the  different  races  of  Hin-  Minor  with  a  high  rocky  peninsula  called  Cape 

doatan,  about  I,6O0  of  whom  are  convicts,  Sin-  Sinope,  which  forms  an  excellent  roadstead  on 

gapore  being  used  as  a  penal  establishment  by  its  S.  E.  side.    The  town  has  an  arsenal  and  a 

the  government  of  India.   The  governor  of  Sin-  building  yard,  where  many  of  the  Turkish  war 

gapore  is  also  governor  of  Penang  and  Malacca,  vessels  are  built.  The  timber  of  the  neighboring 

andisstyled  the  governor  of  the  Eastern  Straits  forests,  particularly  oak,  is  well  suited  for  ship 
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bniUing,  and  a.  considerable  quantity  h  ex-  8IPHANT0  (anc.  Siphnos),  a  Grecian  island, 
ported.  T!ie  general  trade  is  not  very  impor-  one  of  the  group  of  Cjolades,  25  m.  "W.  from 
taut. — Sinope  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  Syra ;  area,  about  34  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,000.  The 
Greek  city  of  the  same  name.  It  was  colonized  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  the  princi- 
from  Miletus,  and  after  the  colony  had  been  pal  prodnetiona  are  corn,  silk,  figa,  wax,  and. 
expelled  by  the  Cimmerians  a  second  was  sent  honey.  In  ancient  times  the  island  was  cole- 
■who  refounded  the  town,  632  B.  O.  It  soon  af-  nized  by  the  lonians  from  Athens,  and  its  es- 
ter rose  into  importance,  and  continued  inde-  tensive  gold  and  wlver  mines  made  it  in  the 
pendenttilll83B.C.,  when  it  was  captured  by  time  of  Polyorat«s  the  wealthiest  of  the  Greek 
Phamaees,  king  of  Pontus,  of  which  country  islands.  Its  treasnry  at  Delphi,  in  which  was 
it  became  the  capital.  It  was  much  ornament-  deposited  A  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  was 
ed  and  improved  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  equal  to  that  of  the  richest  states  of  Greece, 
Having  been  conquered  by  the  Eomans,  it  was  and  its  public  buildings  were  decorated  with 
made  a  colony  by  Julius  Oassar.  Diogenes  was  Parian  marble.  The  Siphnians  refused  to  pay 
a  native  of  Sinope. — In  the  late  EusMan  war,  tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
the  Turkish  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  one  they  furnished  a  ship  to  the  Greels:  fleet.  TJn- 
steamer  which  escaped,  was  destroyed  here  der  the  Athenian  supremacy  they  paid  8,600 
with  alossofabouti.OOOmen,  Nov.30,  1853;  drachmas  of  annual  tribnte.  Subsequently 
it  consisted  of  6  fr^ates,  3  corvettes,  and  2  their  mines  became  less  nrodnctive,  and  a  part 
steamers,  and  was  attacked  by  a  superior  Eus-  of  them  were  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  In 
sian  force  imder  cover  of  a  fog.  The  town  was  the  time  of  Strabo  they  had  become  poor  even 
bombarded  and  suffered  very  severely,  and  the  to  a  proverb,  and  their  immorality  was  snch  as 
fortifications  are  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  to  make  them  a  byword.    The  island  had  an- 

8I0UT,  StooT,  or  Osioot  (anc,  LyopoMs),  ciently  3  considerable  towns,  Siphnos,  Apollo- 
a  city  and  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  a  nia,  and  Minoa ;  it  has  now  but  one,  on  the  E. 
province  of  its  own  name,  situated  near  the  left  slope  of  the  islwid,  Kastron  or  Seraglio.  There 
bank  of  the  Nile,  75  m.  N.  W.  from  Girgeh,  are  considerable  ruins  of  its  ancient  temples, 
under  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand  cliffe,  which  have  SIPHON,  a  bent  pipe  with  one  arm  longer 
been  extensively  excavated;  pop.  25,000.  It  than  the  other  for  drawing  liquids  over  the 
has  some  beantifhl  mosques,  and  also  some  upper  edge  of  vessels.  The  short  arm  is  in- 
good  bazaars  and  baths;  but  with  tlie?e  ex-  troduced  into  the  liquid,  and  the  long  one  de- 
ceptions it  is  a  collection  of  mere  hovels.  It  scends  to  a  lower  level  outside.  The  tube 
was  until  lately  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  being  filled  with  the  liquid  by  suction  or  other- 
trade  in  Egypt,  and  is  still  the  entrepot  of  that  wise,  a  current  continues  to  flow  up  the  short 
between  Cairo,  Darfoor,  and  Sennaar.  It  is  arm  and  down  the  longer  one.  Its  movement 
an  important  military  station,  and  has  a  large  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
mannactory  of  pipe  bowls,  of  which  consider-  which  is  exerted  upward  at  each  end  with 
able  quantities  are  exported.  There  are  the  equal  force,  and  npon  the  preponderating 
remains  of  a  Koman  amphitheatre,  vast  rock  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  longer 
tombs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  ancient  alabas-  arm.  If  each  end  of  a  bent  tnbe  with  equal 
ter  quarries  on  the  opposite  range  of  hills.  arms  bo  turned  np  to  form  a  cup,  and  the  tube 

SIODX,  a  new  N.  W.  co,  of  Iowa,  bounded  be  filled  with  water,  it  will  remain  filled  when 

W.  by  the  Big  Sioux  river  and  intersected  by  suspended  by  the  middle  of  the  bend,  provided 

the  Inyan  Eeakah ;  area,  525  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  more  tlmn  34 

1860,  10.    The  snrfacc  is  nearly  level  and  the  feet  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    If  one  end  be 

aoU  prodnctive.  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  other 

SIOIJS,  a  powerful  ti'ibe  of  Indians  in  Daco-  hanging  outside  he  canted  so  as  to  bring  it  be- 
tab  territory,  ran^ng  with  other  tribes  from  low  the  surface  of  this  water,  an  unequal  down- 
the  Blue  EarHi  region  to  the  Rooky  mountidns.  ward  pressure  is  exerted  in  the  two  arms  against 
Theycai!  themselves  Dacotahs,  andare  a  brave  the  eqnal  upward  preisnre.  The  water  in  the 
and  warlike  nation.  They  are  almost  con-  longe  arm  p  pond  ates  by  its  greater  gravi- 
stantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Chippewas,  ty,  and  les  end  ng  s  unmediately  rerfaced  by 
from  wliom  they  are  separated  by  the  Missis-  that  j  n  hed  np  tl  e  shorter  arm.  The  bent 
sippi,  and  toward  whom  they  cherish  the  most  tube  tn  ed  np  at  the  ends  is  known  as  the 
deadly  animosity.  They  formerly  numbered  TVurtembe  g  s  pi  on  nd  is  a  convenient  form 
nearly  30,000,  and  had  7,000  warriors ;  but  of  the  nst  meat  b  ng  always  kept  filled  and 
their  number  in  1858  was  estimated  at  only  ready fo  ne  Ana  angenicnt forconvenient- 
8,000.  Nearly  200  years  ago  they  were  visited  ly  filling  a  siphon  when  it  is  placed  in  the  fluid 
by  French  Catholic  missionaries,  and  they  are  to  be  drawn  o%  consists  in  a  small  side  tube 
further  advanced  toward  civilization  than  any  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  long  arm  and  pro- 
other  tribe  in  the  North- West.  The  Assini-  vided  with  a  stopcock.  The  aperture  of  the 
hoina  formerly  belonged  to  this  tribe.  They  long  arm  is  temporarily  stopped,  and  the  air  is 
believe  in  the  esistence  of  a  Supreme  Being  sucked  out  through  the  small  tube,  which  is 
and  a  number  of  subordinate  deities.  They  then  closed  and  the  aperture  opened.  The  use 
cultivate  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  beside  of  siphons  is  limited  like  that  of  pumps  to 
hunting  and  collecting  furs.  heights  at  which  the  column  of  the  fluid  to  be 
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raised  is  nearly  eqnal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  short  ribs,  of  which  the  Ist  pair  is  attached  to 
at  the  place.  Witliin  these  limits  they  have  the  2d  vertebra;  no  trace  of  pelvis;  3  cartila- 
soroetimes  been  applied  as  a  means  of  drawing  ginous  branchial  arches  attached  to  an  osseoua 
off  ponds  and  furnishing  supplies  of  water  over  tongue  hone ;  the  lungs  3  long  sacs,  accessory 
margins  that  could  not  conveniently  bo  cut  to  thegills,  but,  asinthemenobranchusjlnsuffi- 
through.  The  length  and  shape  of  the  ex-  oient  of  themselves  for  respiration, 
hausting  pipe  is  of  no  consequence,  if  it  be  wr-  SIRENS,  in  ancient  myOiology,  sea  nymphs 
tight  and  flrm  enough  to  resist  the  external  who  enchanted  the  listeners  to  their  song, 
pressure  of  the  air.-^iphons  are  a  much  more  and  after  getting  them  into  their  power  da- 
ancient  invention  than  pumps.  They  were  in  stroyed  them.  In  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts 
use  by  the  Egyptians  full  IB  centuries  B.  0.,  they  are  said  to  have  endeavored  to  entice 
and  their  application  to  drawing  liquors  from  those  wanderers,  hut  Oi-pheus  surpassed  them 
their  vases  is  shown  in  the  drawings  preserved  in  singing ;  thereupon  they  threw  themselves 
in  their  tombs.  Heron  of  Alexandria,  of  the  into  tiie  sea,  and  were  changed  into  rocks,  as  it 
time  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  describes  their  use  on  a  had  been  fated  Uiat  they  were  not  to  live  after 
grand  scale  for  draining  lands,  or  conveying  any  one  passed  by  them  unaffected.  In  Homer 
water  over  a  hill  from  one  valley  to  ano^er,  the  sirens  are  connected  with  the  voyage  of 
The  name  is  said  by  Wilkinson  {"  Ancient  Ulysses,  who,  preparatory  to  sailing  by  the  isl- 
Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.  p.  318)  to  be  "  evidently  ori-  ands  on  which  they  were  sitting,  by  the  advice 
ental,  and  derived  from  the  word  dph  or  stf,  to  of  Oirce  plugged  the  ears  of  his  companions 
imbibe  ordraw  up  with  the  breath,  analogous  to  with  was  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of 
and  perhaps  the  origin  of  our  own  expression  the  vessel,  until  he  was  ont  of  (he  sound  of 
'to  sip.'"  their  voices,  thus  escaping  destruction.  The 
SIRAOH,  So^r  of.  See  Eoolbsiastiohs.  island  in  Homer's  account  was  between  JEmA 
SIBAH"G.  See  0hr4m.  and  the  rock  of  Scylla  on  the  8.  W.  coast  of 
'SIEEF,  a  North  American  long-tailed  ha-  Italy.  Later  poets  represent  them  as  furnish- 
trachian,  witli  stout  eel-like  body,  naked  skin,  ed  with  wings ;  bnt  having  been  persuaded  to 
persistent  branchiie,  and  only  the  2  anterior  enter  into  a  musical  contest  with  the  Mnses, 
legs.  The  best  known  species,  the  S.  lacertina  they  were  beaten  and  deprived  of  those  appen- 
(Linn,),  or  mud  eel,  has  a  small  and  short  head,  dages.  The  number  of  the  sirens  was  variously 
with  elevated  forehead  and  depressed  and  trun-  stated  as  2  or  3 ;  their  place  of  abode  as  on 
cated  snout,  3  branchial  tufts,  and  3  spiracles  Oape  Pelornm,  on  the  island  of  Anthemusa,  in 
on  each  side ;  the  mouth  is  smalt,  with  distinct  the  Sirenusian  islands  near  Ffestnm,  or  in  Oa- 
lips,  and  arrow-shaped  tongue  free  at  the  tip  pre«;  and  they  were  called  daughters  of  Phor- 
and  sides;  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  but  a  cus,  of  Acheloua  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore, 
broad  band  of  very  minute  ones  along  the  outer  of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Giea- 
border  of  the  palate  bones;  nostrils  and  eyes  8IRHIND,  a  territorial  division  of  Hindo- 
small,  the  latter  black ;  the  tail  laterally  com-  stan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Punjaub,  E.  by  Sir- 
pressed,  with  a  rayless  fin  above  and  below ;  mour  and  other  hill  states,  and  by  Uie  British 
limbs  with  4  short  and  small  fingers  with  horny  districts  of  Saharunpoor,  Paniput,  and  Rohtuck, 
tips.  It  attains  a  length  of  from  3  to  3  feet,  8.  by  Kohtnck  and  Hurreeana,  and  "W.  by  Ba- 
and  is  dusky  above  with  numerous  whitish  hawalpoor;  area,  about  17,000  sq.  m.  In  the 
spots,  and  purplish  below,  it  lives  chielly  in  extreme  ~S.  B,  a  spur  of  the  Himalaya  projects 
the  mnd  and  muddy  water  of  the  Carolina  rice  into  the  territory,  but  the  whole  of  its  remwn- 
fields,  and  is  often  thrown  out  when  the  ditches  ing  surface  is  a  uniform  plain,  sloping  very 
are  cleared ;  it  occasionally  comes  on  land.  Its  gradually  to  the  8,  E.,  and  broken  only  by  wa- 
food  consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  eggs  ter  courses  or  some  low  sand  hills.  The  monn- 
of  fish  and  frogs ;  it  is  sometimes  caught  on  a  tains  in  the  N".  E.  divide  the  head  waters  of 
worm  bait  by  anglers  for  the  common  bream  the  Sutlej  from  those  of  the  Jumna.  It  is 
{pomotu)  \  it  is  regarded  as  venomous  by  the  traversed  by  numerous  smaJl  streams,  mostly 
negroes,  and  is  always  destroyed  when  taken;  affluents  of  the  Jumna,  whose  annual  inunda- 
it  is  found  from  lat^  35"  N".  to  B.  Florida.  Its  tions  render  the  soil  fertile.  An  important 
discoverer,  Dr.  Garden,  sent  it  to  Linn»us  with  addition  to  the  means  of  irrigating  this  great 
marvellous  stories  about  its  habits,  among  plain  is  the  Firoz  canal,  originally  constructed 
othera  that  it  fed  on  serpents  and  had  a  kind  by  command  of  Fh'oz  Toglook,  Afghan  sultan 
of  singing  voice ;  from  the  latter  the  generic  of  Delhi  in  3351-'88,  which  with  ite  various 
name  was  derived,  tike  other  perennibranohi-  branches  is  340  m.  long,  and  for  mnch  of  its 
ates,  it  was  regarded  by  the  earlier  naturalists  course  is  parallel  with  the  Jumna.  The  coun- 
as  the  larva  of  some  salamander.  Two  other  try  is  inhabited  by  Sikhs,  and  the  greater  part 
species,  the  S.  intermedia  and  S.  striata,  have  of  it  governed  by  native  chieftains  under  the 
been  described  by  J.  Le  Oonte,  from  the  same  protection  of  the  British  government.  The 
localities  and  with  similar  habits,  but  much  less  districts  of  Ferozepore,  Umballa,  Loodiana,  and 
in  size ;  the  latter  has  only  3  fingers  on  each  Kythul  have  been  at  different  times  escheated 
limb.  In  this  group  there  are  about  90  verte-  to  the  East  India  company. — Siehind,  the  an- 
briB,  connected  by  conical  cavities  filled  with  a  cient  capital  of  this  territory,  was  once  a  city 
gelatinons  substance,  as  in  fishes;  8  pairs  of  of  great  importance,  having  been  founded  by 
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Firoz  in  1357,  but  was  repeatedly  captured  in  edict  of  Nantes  in  1686.    He  was  educated  at 

the  fierce  wars  of  the  Sikha,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  the  college  of  his  native  town ;  but  his  father 

8IRJU8.     See  Dog  Stah.  Laving  ioat  part  of  hla  fortune  in  the  Frencli 

8IRMIUM,  an  aneient  city  in  the  8.  E.  part  stocks   during  Necker'a   ministrj,  the  joung 

of  Lower  Pannonia,  oa  the  left  bank  of  the  man  became  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  at 

Savus  (Save),  just  below  its  junction  with  the  Lyons,    In  1793,  in  consequence  of  tlie  trou- 

Baennriua.     During  the  war  against  the  Da-  bles  there  and  the  revolntionary  movements  in 

cians  and  other  Dannbian  tribea,  it  was  the  Switzerland,  the  family  removed  to  England, 

principal  depot  of  Koman  military  stores,  and  where  for  18  months  Sismondi  studied  English 

finally  became  the  chief  city  of  Pannonia.    It  literature,  trade,  manufactures,  and  manners, 

was  probably  a  Eoman  colony.     It  oontaned  Eeturning  with  his  parents  to  the  family  coun- 

a  large  manufactory  of  arms,  a  spacious  foram,  try  seat  near  Geneva,  he  and  his  father  were 

an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings,  subjected  to  persecutions  for  having   given 

a,nd  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the  shelter  to  a  politick  outlaw,  and  consequently 

first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube,    The  empe-  removed  to  Tuscany,  where  lie  devoted  him- 

ror  Probus  was  born  here.    It  was  captured  self  to  economical  researches.     In  1601  he 

and   probably   destroyed   by   the  Avars,   into  published  a  Tableau  de  VagricvUure  Toacane, 

whose  hands  it  fell  in  the  6th  century,    Es-  and  in  1803  a  Trtate  de  la  richesse  commerciaU 

tensive  ruins  of  its  former  magnificence  still  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Geneva),  in  which  he  showed 

exist  near  Mitrowitz  in  the  Austrian  Military  hunselfa  strong  adherent  of  Adam  Smith.    As 

Frontier  district  of  Peterwardein.  early  as  1800  he  had  returned  again  to  his  na- 

SIEOCOO,  or  SciEoooo,  a  S.  E,  wind  of  a  tive   town,  had   been   made   secretary  of  the 

suffocating  and  parching  heat,  which  at  cer-  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  department  of 

tain  intervals,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  Leman,  and  become  a  French  citizen.    He  lived 

hlows  with  great  violence  in  the  islands  of  the  now  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Mme.  de  Stael 

Mediterranean  and  on  the  S.  coasts  of  Italy,  and  the  eminent  men  who  suiTonnded  that 

for  36  or  48  hours  together,  and  sometimes  celebrated  lady,  and  turned  his  attention  to 

even  for  a  week  or  more,  and  ivhich  eserts  history.    The  result  of  this  was  his  Histoire 

a   most   pernicious   influence   on   animal   and  den  T^uMiqnes  Ilaliennes  (16  vols.  8vo.,  1807- 

vegetable  life.    It  is  regarded  as  similar  in  '18;  reprinted  in  10  vols.).    During  the  winter 

character  to  the  simoom,  though  of  longer  du-  of  1811-'12    he  delivered  a  series  of  public 

ration,  and  is  probably  modified  by  passing  lectures,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of 

over  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  hottest  in  Malta  La  litterature  dumidi  del'£-urope(ivoh.S70., 

and  Sicily,  bnt  of  short  continuance.    In  the  Paris,  1818);  this  work  has  been  translated 

Ionian  isles  it  blows  for  a  longer  period,  but  by  T.  Eoscoe,  and  several  times  reprinted  both 

usually  not  so  fiercely.    The  inhabitants  of  in  French  and  English.    During  the  Hundred 

these  isles  speak  of  the  black  and  the  ordinary  Days,  he  was  in  Paris;   and  being  convinced 

sirocco.    It  produces  very  little  change  either  that  Kapoleon,  whom  he  had  previously  op- 

in  the    thermometer  or  the  barometer,  but  posed,  was  now  the  only  man  able  to  protect 

causes  a  sensation  of  temble  heat  and  sufibca-  France  and  give  her  liberal  institutions,  he 

tion,  great  prostration,  and  copious  perspiration  boldly  advocated  his  cause  in  the  Moniteur, 

in  all  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  its  coming  is  but  refiised  to  be  rewarded  for  this  service, 

heralded  by  a  peculiar  feeling  of  uneasiness.  In  1819  he  published  his  Nouveaux  prinMpes 

SISKIN.    See  Aberdevine.  Wieonomie  politique,  ou  de  la  riehes»e  dans  m» 

8I8KIWIT.     See  Teoct.  •rappertsai^eB  la  pajmlaHonCZ  vole.  8vo.,  Paris), 

SISKIYOU,  a  N.  co.  of  California,  border-  in  which  he  partly  recanted  the  prinoiples  he 

ing  on  Oregon  and  Nevada  territory,  and  inter-  had  formerly  supported.     He  now  devoted 

sected  by  the  Klamath  and  Shasta  rivers;  area,  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  great  ift'gfOiVa 

over  3,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  7,6S9.    The  tfo8J*Vanj!OM,thefirstTolumeof whichappeared 

surface  ia  in  part  mountainous,  the  Sierra  He-  in  1831,  and  which  was  continued  to  the  29tl], 

vada  mountains  crossing  the  E.  and  the  Coast  but  left  incomplete  by  the  author's  death.    A 

range  the  W.  part ;  W.  of  the  Coast  range  is  a  continuation  in  3  volnmes  has  been  added  by 

rich  valley.    The  soil  is  productive.    The  pro-  Am^dfe  EenSe.    "While  engaged  in  tins  vast 

duotions  in  1858  were  140,000  bushels  of  wheat,  undertaking,  he  wrote  a  historical  novel,  Jvlia 

123,500  of  oats,  and  145,000  of  barley.    There  Setera,  ou  Van  492,  a  picture  of  Gaul  during 

were  5  grist  and  17  aaw  mills,  and  a  distillery,  the  5th  century  (3  vols.  13mo.,  1833) ;   "  The 

Gold  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh-  Italian  Eepublics,"  an  eloquent  summary  of  his 

borhood  of  streams.    Tulare,  Goose,  and  Kla-  great  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  "  The 

math  lakes  are  in  theW.  part.    Capital,  Yreka.  Fall  of  the  Eoman  EmjiirCj"  both  of  which 

SISMONDI,  Jean  Ckaeleb    I/SoNiEn   Si-  were  originally  written  in  English  for  Lard- 

MOHDE  DE,  a  French  historian  and  political  ner's  "  Cabinet  Cyclojxedia"  (1833  and  1835), 

economist,  bom  in  Geneva,  May  9,  1778,  died  and  translated  by  hm^self  into  French ;   hts 

there,  June  35,  1843.    He  traced  his  origin  to  £tudex  aur  Vicmomie  poUtiq-im  (8vo.,  1837); 

an  illustrious  family  of  Pisa,  who  had  removed  smA  Eludes  aur   les   eonetitutiont   des   peuplet 

to  France  in  the  16th  century,  and  taken  ref-  libres  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1836-'8).    To  these  must 

nge  in  Switzerland  after  the  revocation  of  the  be  added  his  Preeu  de  Phutoire  de»  /Vanpais 
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(2  Tols.  8to.),  a  summary  of  his  larger  history,  SI9TEE8  OF  THE  HOLT  COMMUNION, 

bringing  the  French  iicnals  to  the  death  of  an  organization,  of  IVoteatant  Ohriatian  women 

Henry  IV. ;  and  a  nnmher  of  articles  of  varions  for  voluntary  seiTice  as  nui-ses  in  hospitals,  in- 

kinds  which  he  contributed  to  periodicals.  firmaries,  &e.,  fonnded  in  1845  by  the  exertions 

SISSOO  (Balbergia  amoo\  a  forest  tree  high-  of  the  Eev.  W.  A.  Muhlenberg,  D.D.,  in  cou- 

ly  prized  in  India  for  its  esoelient  timber,  suit-  neotion  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  olinroh 

able  for  ship  building  and  various  other  pur-  of  the  holy  communion  in  New  York.     They 

posoa.    It  is  found  abundantly  near  the  rivers  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  though  it  is  desira- 

aloag  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  up  to  lat.  80°  ble  ttiat  they  aivould  remain  ia  their  work  for 

N.,  and  grows  rapidly  in  almost  any  soil.    The  life,  they  are  free  to  leave  whenever  they  are 

trunk   is   lofty,  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  minded.    They  are  usually  received  between 

e{iraewhat  crooked.    The  wood  is  tougher  and  the  ages  of  35  and  40  years;  if  under  25,  the 

more  elastic  than  the  teak,  rather  light,  but  written  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must 

not  remarkably  durable.     Its  color  is  light  be  obtained      Cand'dates  for  the  s'sterhood 

grayish  brown,  with  dark  veins.    It  is  gener  are  required  to  spend  one  year  of  probat  on  be 

ally  selected  by  Eni-opeans  and  natires  of  the  fore  enter  ng  oj    n  tl  e  r  vocat  on     They  have 

IT.  W.  provinces  for   purposes   requWng   the  no  ma  kcd  un  torm   tho  ^  the  dress    s  gen 

most  strungtb.  e  ally  black       th  a  wh  te  musl  n  collar  and 

SISTERS  01'  OHAEITr.      See  Ohabity  he  d  dress     Tho  s  sters  ma  aged  fur  several 

SiSTEGS  OF.  jea  s  the  infirn  a  y  of  the  holy  comm  nion 

SISTERS  OF  MEECY.  See  Meeot,  Sls  and  a  n  e  1858  la  e  bad  charge  of  Pt  Luke  s 
hospital.  New  li  ovk,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  lluhlenberg. 
8I8TOVA,  or  Shistab,  a  fortified  town  of 
to  the  work  of  visiting,  mding,  and  instructing  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Bulgaria, 
the  poor,  and  educating  orpjian  and  other  poor  87  m.  above  Eustchuk,  and  25  below  Nicopoli, 
children,  founded  at  Devonport  about  1845  by  on  a  height  overlooking  the  right  hank  of  the 
Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  Dannbe,  which  is  here  navigable  for  vessels  of 
the  royal  navy.  She  commenced  with  the  600  tons;  pop.  about  20,000  beside  the  garri- 
establishment  of  industrial,  infant,  and  ra^ed  son.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  or  castle,  now 
schools,  taming  and  civilizing  the  turbulent  much  dilapidated,  and  by  a  fosse  and  palisades, 
boys  of  the  government  dockyard  at  Plymouth,  The  houses  are  generally  low  and  ill  built ;  but 
and  training  the  younger  children,  to  the  num-  the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  8,  ai-e  of  con- 
bor  of  about  400,  in  the  elementary  branches  aiderable  beauty.  The  town  has  some  manu- 
of  education  and  the  first  principles  of  religion,  factories  of  leather  and  cotton  and  an  active 
Very  soon  several  ladies  joined  her  in  her  trade ;  and  much  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicin- 
work,  and  as  the  number  increased  they  took  ity.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Bulgarians  aa  their 
a  house  and  formed  a  community  under  Miss  capital.  Atreatyof  peace  between  Turkey  and 
Sollon,  and  at  first  subject  to  the  visito-  Austria  waa  concluded  here  Aug.  4,  1781. 
rial  control  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  SISYPHUS,  in  Gi-eek  mythology,  son  of  ,^k)- 
aooiety,  as  now  orgaaized,  ia  composed  of  3  lua  and  Enarete,  and  married  to  Merope,  by 
orders,  viz. :  those  who  live  in  community,  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Glaucua  and 
working  among  the  poor,  and  leading  ah  active  others.  Some  later  accounts  make  him  the 
laborious  life;  tliose  wiio,  from  sickness  or  son  of  Autolycus  and  the  father  of  Ulysses, 
other  causes,  are  unable  to  undertake  this  To  him  are  attributed  the  foundation  of  Oor- 
work,  but  who  wish  to  live  a  calm  life,  en-  inth  (Ephyra)  and  the  establishment  of  the 
gaged  in  prayer,  readin",  and  quiet  occupa-  Isthmian  games.  Fraudulent  and  deoeitM,  he 
tions;  and  married  and  single  women  who  live  promoted  the  commerce  of  Oorinth,  but  waa 
in  the  world,  but  maintmn  a  certain  connection  punished  in  the  lower  world  iDy  being  set  to 
with  the  community,  and  assist  its  work  in  va-  the  task  of  rolling  a  hnge  marble  block  up  hili, 
rious  ways.  The  sisters  are  bound  by  no  vows  which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  always 
except  a  promise  of  obedience  to  their  supe-  rolled  back  again.  The  special  crimes  which 
rior.  They  are  free  to  abandon  their  vocation  induced  this  penalty  are,  according  to  different 
at  will,  but  while  connected  with  it  adopt  a  authors,  that  he  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  gods, 
peculiar  garb,  and  share  their  property  in  com-  killed  travellers,  and  revealed  the  abduction  of 
nion.  In  addition  to  ministration  to  the  bodily  ^gina  by  Jupiter.  It  was  a  common  tradition 
and  spiritnalwantsof  the  poor  in  Plymouth  and  that  Jupiter  sent  Death  to  avenge  his  treadi- 
Devonport,  and  the  management  of  the  educa-  ery;  that  Sisyphus  triumphed  over  and  chained 
tional  institutions  fonnded  by  Miss  Sellon,  the  Death,  who  was  delivered  by  Mai-s  after  an  in- 
sisters  have  undertaken  the  entire  charge  and  terval  in  which  no  one  died ;  that  Sisyphus 
support  of  a  large  number  of  orphan  children,  first  desired  his  wife  not  to  bury  liim,  and  then 
whom  they  have  taken  into  their  own  "home."  in  the  lower  world  obtained  permission  to  re- 
in 1853,  public  charges  having  been  made  turn  and  punish  her  for  the  neglect ;  that  he 
against  the  community,  on  the  ground  of  its  refused  to  leave  again  the  upper  world,  but 
alleged  Eoman.  Catholic  tendency,  Miss  Sellon  was  forcibly  taken  off  by  Mercury;  and  that 
replied  to  them  in  an  able  pamphlet.  this  trick  was  the  reason  of  his  punishment. 
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SITKA,  an  island  of  Russian  America,  tlia  portonce,  bnt  a  eonsideralDle  trade  is  carried 

largest  of  George  III.  archipelago.     Its  climate  on.     Mitliridates  was  defeated  by  Lncullus  in 

is  humid  and  cold,  having  only  on  an  average  the  neighborhood  of  SobastJa;  and  toward  the 

66  dry  days  in  the  year.    The  temperature  for  close  of  the  14th  century  several  battles  were 

the  year  averages  45,3°  F.,  that  of  the  sum-  fought  here  between  B^azet  and  Tamerlane; 

mer  66.3".     The  soil  is  generally  sterile ;    a  the  former  was  defeated  and  the  town  mined, 

little  barley,  rye,  and  oata  are  raised.— Sitka,  SIVATHEEIUM,  a  genne  of  estinct  rumi- 

or  New  Archangel,  on  the  W.  coast  of  tie  nants,  placed  by  Pictet  and  most  palseontolo- 

island,  in  lat.  57°  3'  N.,  long.  135°  18'  "W".,  is  giste  neai'est  the  giraffe.    The  head  and  a  coii- 

the  only  towQ  of  any  size  in  Russian  Amei-ica,  siderable  part  of  the  skeleton  have  been  found 

and  theoapitalofthe  colony;  pop.  abont  1,300.  in  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Sivalik  hills 

The  harbor  is  a  good  one,  and  there  is  a  large  of  the    Himalaya  range.    The  head  in  size 

trade  in  fish  and  peltry  with  Petropavlovi.  approaches  that  of  the  elephant,  and  must 

The  houses,  escept  the  governor's  residence,  have  been  supported  on  a  mnch  shorter  and 

are  mere  hovels.    Ship  bnilding  is  carried  on  stronger  neck  than  that  of  the  girafife ;  tlie  part 

to  some  estent.  behind  the  orbits  was  mudi  developed,  tlie 

81VA,  the  3d  deity  of  the  Hindoo  frimuHH  face  short,  and  the  nasal  bones  arched.    Above 

or  trinity.    He  is  often  called  by  English  writ-  and  between  the  eyes  were  2  diverging  horns, 

«rs  on  Brahminism  "the  destroyer,"  but  he  and  probably  3  other  shorter  and  massive  ones 

seems  to  be  rather  the  judge  and  avenger,  the  in  the  usnal  situation;  themoiai-s  of  the  upper 

Nemesis  of  the  Greeks,  who  inflicts  on  men  jaw  were  6  in  number  on  each  side,  having  all 

the  punishment  due  to  their  evil  deeds.     He  ia  the  characters  of  those  of  ruminants.     It  was 

naniuly  represented  as  many-armed,  to  indicate  certainly  a  mminant,  with  pachyderm  affinities 

Lis  power  to  reach  offenders,  seated  on  a  horse  in  its  robust  form,  short  neck,  and  probable 

or  bull,  with  his  wife  Dooi^a  upon  his  knee,  presence  of  a  proboscis  (as  indicated  by  the 

who  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Astarte  nasal  bones).    The  only  species  described,  S. 

of  thePhcBnioiansandtheVenusoftheGreeks.  gigantenm  (Gaatl.  onA  Falc),  was  8s  bulky  as 

Por  annmber  of  centuries  the  Hindoo  worship,  and  higher  than  the  elephant;  in  the  teeth,  the 

once  mainly  concentrated  on  Vishnn,  has  been  fore  limbs,  and  the  hoofs,  it  resembles  the  moose 

directed  to  Siva,  whose  wrath  the  worshippers  (alee)  more  nearly  than  any  typical  ruminant ; 

desire  to  avert.  it  would  seem  one  of  the  connecting  links  be- 

8IVA9,  Sketas,  or  EoiTM,  a  pashalic  of  Asi-  tween  the  giraffe  and'the  cer^da  or  deer  fam- 

atio  Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  the  Black  sea,  W.  ily,  the  proboscis  being  intei'mediate  between 

E.  by  the  pashalie  of  Ti-ebizond,  E.  by  Erzroum,  the  ti"unk  of  the  tapir  and  the  long  and  fiesible 

S.  E.  by  Diarbekir,  8.  by  Marash  and  Oarama-  snout  of  the  moose.    De  BlainviUe  plaeea.it 

nia,  and  W.  by  Anatolia ;  ai-ea,  50,000  sq.  m. ;  among  the  antelopes.  '  Bramaihtrium  (Falc.)  is 

pop.  estimated  at  800,000.     The  most  impor-  an  allied  genns,  known  only  by  fragments  of 

tant  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Tokat  and  jaws  from  the  island  of  Perim  in  the  gulf  of 

Samsoon,  the  latter  being  the  chief  seaport.  Oambay;  the  only  described  species  is  the£. 

The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  mountain  PerimeTise  (Falc).     Casts  of  the  skull  and  an- 

ranges,  branches  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  between  terior  limbs  of  the  tivatherivnt  are  in  the  cabi- 

whioh  there  are  extensive  valleys  and  plains,  net  of  the  Boston  society  of  natural  history. 

The  Euphrates  flows  on  the  S.  E.  boundary,  SIWAH  (anc.  Ammon  or  AmmonivjiCi,  an 

but  the  greater  part  of  the  drainage  is  carried  oasis  in  the  R".  W.  of  Egypt,  near  the  boundai-y 

to  the  Black  sea  by  the  rivers  Kizil-Irmak,  the  of  the  dispnted  territory  between  Egypt  and 

HalyB  of  the  ancients,  on  the  W,  boundary,  Te-  Tripoli,  in  lat.  29°  13'  fl".,  long.  Sfi"  17'  E.,  and 

shil-Irmafc,  and  several  smaller  streams.    The  about  160  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  MediteiTS- 

most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  nean  sea.    The  whole  oasis  is  about  16  m.  long 

alabaster,  marble,  slate,  and  salt,  the  last  named  and  12  broad.     Its  surface  is  undulating,  and 

being  particularly  abundant.    A  great  deal  of  surrounded  on  the  B".  by  high  limestone  hills, 

the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  bnt  not  very  thor-  There  are  numerons  salines  or  salt  ponds  and 

oughly  cultivated.    The  pastures  are  very  ex-  springs,  and  also  an  abundance  of  springs  of 

tensive,  and  many  tracts  well  adapted  for  agri-  fresh  water.    The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile, 

culture  areoccupiedby  the  herds  of  the  Koords  yielding  largely  of  grain,  olives,  oranges,  dates, 

and  Toorkomans.    In  ancient  times  the  prov-  and  other  fmits,  and  famishing  escellent  pas- 

ince  formed  parts  of  Pontns  and  Oappadocia. —  turage.    The  climate  is  delightful.    The  inhab- 

SivAS  (anc.  Seliaatia),  the  capital,  is  sitnated  in  itants  are  Berbers  and  negroes,  and  all  zealous 

an  extensive  plain  on  a  tributary  of  the  Kizil-  Mohammedans.     The  principal  town,  Siwah, 

Irmak,  410  m.  E.  S.  E.  from  Constantinople,  is  cnriousJy  bnilt  under  cover  like  a  huge  bee- 

and  60  m.  S.  from  Tokat;  pop.  about  37,000.  hive,  and  is  wretchedly  dark  and  dirty ;  pop. 

The  town  is  defended  by  two  old  castles,  and  abont   8,000. — Ibe   early   Greek    geographers 

contains  nnmerous  mosques,  many  of  which  and    travellers   speak  of  8   remarkable    ob- 

are  elegantly  ornamented  in  the  best  stylo  of  jects  to  be  found  in  this  oasis,  viz. ;  the  well 

Arabian  or  Persian  architecture.     There  are  of  the  sun,  which  was  warm  in  the  morning 

many  baths  and  khans,  and  the  bazaars  are  well  and  evening,  and  cold  at  noon ;  the  palace  of 

supplied.    The  manufactures  are  of  little  im<  the  ancient  Ammonian  kings,  surrounded  by  a 
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triple  wall ;  and  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ju-  and  aa  an  author  fay  works  on  mystical  the- 
piter  Ammon,  Bnrroanded  by  a  shady  grove,  ology,  and  on  the_phiio9ophy  of  Aristotle.  In 
the  ruina  of  wMcli  are  still  visible.  The  hiero-  1657  he  became  inquisitor-general  at  Venice, 
glyphies,  paintings,  and  sculptures  on  the  an-  and  in  1510  he  was  created  cardinal,  when  he 
eient  walls  have  been  described  and  copied  by  assumed  the  name  Montaito,  After  the  death 
Minutoli.  The  oracle  was  one  of  great  reputa-  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  1586,  he  was  elected  pope 
tion  in  early  times,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  by  an  almost  nnanimous  vote.  Bothaspopeand 
was  entirely  neglected.  Alexander  the  Great  as  secular  prince  he  waa  distingnisbed  for  pra-  . 
visited  the  temple.  The  foantain  of  the  sun  dence,  severity,  and  energy.  He  destroyed  the 
still  exists,  and  has  still  a  varying  temperatare.  power  of  the  banditti  and  restored  order  and 
There  are  also  extensive  catacombs  out  in  tho  safety  throughout  his  territory,  administered 
rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  oasis.  law  with  the  utmost  impartiality  and  with  an 
SIS  NATIONS.  See  Iboquois.  almost  bai'barous  severity,  built  a  great  aqne- 
8IX  PEINOIPLE  BAPTISTS,  a  small  reli-  duct,  enlarged  the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  and 
gious  sect  wliicb.  originated  in  Ehode  Island  in  in  many  other  ways  encouraged  industry.  He 
1665.  Their  chnrch  polity  and  views  on  bap-  flsedthennmberof  oardinalaat70,  required  the 
tism  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Baptists.  In  Catholic  bishops  of  all  countries  to  visit  Eome 
doctrine  tliey  are  Arminian.  They  oppose  the  at  cei'tain  intervals,  and  reoi^aniaed  the  entire 
payment  of  any  regular  salary  to  their  preach-  administration  of  ecolesiastioal  affairs  by  lie 
era,  and  have  never  coanoeted  themselves  with  appointment  of  15  congregations  of  oardinala 
any  missionary  efforts,  or  temperance  or  other  and  other  officers.  He  founded  a  new  univer- 
benovolent  or  reformatory  societies.  They  sity  at  Fermo,  and  new  colleges  at  Eome  and 
hold  as  their  distinguishing  doctrines  the  6  Bologna.  From  the  printing  press  of  the  Vati- 
principles  laid  down  in  Heb.  vi.  1-3,  viz. :  re-  can  he  published  the  revised  edition  of  the 
pentanoe  from  dead  works;  fmth  toward  God;  Vulgate,  which  hwi  been  ordered  by  the  oonn- 
the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  by  which  they  under-  cil  of  Trent.  He  was  a  great  statesman,  and 
stand  John's  baptism,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  avoided  war  with  the  Ohristiai*  princes  as  much 
Ghost,  the  baptism  of  Clirist's  sufferings,  and  as  possible,  though  he  eneouraged  and  support- 
apostolic  or  Christian  baptism ;  laying  on  of  ed  Henry  HI.  against  the  Huguenots,  Philip  II. 
hands,  which  they  regard  as  equally  necessary  against  England,  and  Archduke  Masimilian 
with  baptism ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Po- 
and  eternal  judgment.  They  have  18  or  30  land.  He  hurled  his  anathemas  against  the 
churches,  in  Ehode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Hew  yonng  king  of  Navarre,  who  had  left  the  Cath- 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  16  ordained  mmis-  olio  church,  and  agdnst  Elizabeth  of  England 
tera,  and  about  8,000  members.  for  having  pot  to  death  Mary  Stuart.  Hesnm- 
SiXTUS,  the  name  of  5  popes,  of  whom  the  moned  Henry  III.  to  Eome  for  having  ordered 
following  are  the  most  important ;  I.  Sixtub  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 

IV,  (Fe4N0ESCO  Eovbeb),  bom  at  Celles  near  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if  he 
Savona  in  1413,  died  Aug.  13,  1484.  He  was  ahould  refuse  to  release  the  cardinal  de  Bour- 
a  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  con-  bou  and  the  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He  left  be- 
aidered  the  most  distinguished  Italian  preacher  hind  him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  St. 
of  bis  times.  He  succeeded  Paul  II.  in  1471,  Angelo,  to  be  used  by  his  successors  only  in 
and  made  at  once  great  preparations  for  cou-  circumstances  strictly  defined.  He  was  not 
voking  an  cecumenioal  oonnml,  for  termmating  loved  by  the  people,  but  feared  and  admired, 
tho  wars  of  the  Christian  princes,  and  for  con-  and  his  history  soon  became  a  prolific  source 
tinuing  the  war  against  the  Turks.  He  en-  of  popular  anecdoteffandlegends.  His  biogra- 
tirely  fwled  in  the  fii-st  and  second  of  these  phy  by  Leti  (  Vita  di  SUto  V.,  Lilnsanne,  I6fl9) 
atteitipta ;  and  the  war  against  the  Turks,  is  stron^y  olgeoted  to  by  CathoUo  writera-  as 
though  the  pope  in  concert  with  Venice  and  nntmstworthy ;  that  by  Tempeati  (Storia  delta 
Naples  sent  a  fleet  to  Asia  Minor  which  took  viita  e  gette  di  BUto  V.,  Eome,  1755)  has  too 
Smyrna,  had  no  permanent  result.  He  made  mnch  the  character  of  a  partisan  eulogy, 
himself  odious  by  excessive  nepotism,  by  im-  SIZAE,  a  term  used  in  the  nniversity  of 
posing  heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  by  an  Cambridge,  England,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
eager  participation  in  the  civil  wars  of  Italy.  Dublin,  to  denote  a  class  of  students  who  are 
He  is,  in  paitioular,  accused  of  having  been  pecuniarDy  assisted  through  tiie  benefactions 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  in  Flor-  of  founders  or  other  charitable  persons.  They 
enoe  against  the  Medici  (1478).  In  a  bull  on  correspond  with  the  so  called  servitors  of  Ox- 
the  immaculate  conception,  he  forbade  any  ford,  and  like  them  were  formerly  required  to 
further  controversy  on  the  subject ;  he  also  perform  certain  menial  duties,  which  lattei-ly 
confirmed  the  Spanish  inquisition.    II.  Srxins  i,ave  been  much  restricted  if  not  entirely  abol- 

V.  {Eblios  Pbbbtti),  born  near  Montalto  in  jshed.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
1521,  died  Aug.  27, 1690.  He  was  in  his  early  from  the  terra  size,  which  in  college  phraseol- 
youthaherdsman,  entered  the  Franciscan  order  ogy  denotes  an  allowance  of  provisions  at  tho 
in  1534,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  colleee  buttery. 

on  the  ecclesisastical  law  at  Eimiui  in  1644  gizE,  a  kind  of  glue  prepared  from  the  clip- 

and  Sienna  ia  1646,   as  a  popular  preacher,  pjnga  of  parchment  and  thin  skins,  and  used 
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chiefly  for  giving  a  flniahed  surface  to  cotton  been  used  by  all  classes  of  people  for  the  sake 

goods,  paper,  &c.  of  the  easier  and  more  rapid  progi'ess  made  by 

SJOBEEG,  EitiK,  a  Swedish  lyric  poet,  bet-  tlieir  aid.  In  other  cold  eounti-ies  skating  is 
ter  known  under  hia  pseadonyme  of  Vitalis,  practised  rather  as  an  amiiseruent  and  health- 
bom  in  yungo,  Sudermania,  Jan.  14,  1794,  ful  exercise.  It  was  known  in  ancient  tjmea, 
died  in  Stockholm,  March  4,  18S8,  He  waa  and  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Edda,  in  which 
the  son  of  a  laboring  man,  and  was  enabled  the  god  Uller  is  represented  aa  distinguished  by 
by  the  assistance  of  his  friends  to  receive  his  hia  beauty,  arrows,  and  skates.  The  Icelanders 
edncation  at  the  nnivereity  of  Upsal.  He  first  in  former  times  used  for  skates  "  the  shank 
brought  himself  into  notice  in  1619,  and  boneof  a  deer  or  sheep  about  a  foot  long,  which 
thenceforth  held  a  high  position  among  con-  theygreasedbecausetheyahonldnotbestopi>ed 
temporary  Swedish  poets.  In  1824  he  settled  by  drops  of  water  npon  them."  In  the  descrip- 
in  Stockholm,  bnt  died  of  consmnption,  in  great  tion  of  the  ancient  customs  of  London  by  Fitz- 
poverty.  His  poems,  the  best  of  which  are  Stephen  it  is  remarked :  "  Some  tye  bones  to 
written  in  a  satirical  vem,  were  first  published  thett  feet  and  nnder  their  heeles,  and  shoving 
in  a  collected  form  in  1828,  a  few  months  after  themselves  by  a  little  picked  staffe  doe  slide  as 
hisdeath.  He  also  published  some  translations  swiftly  as  a  bird  flyeth  in  the  air,  or  an  arrow 
from  Washington  Irving.  out  of  a  crosse  bow."    In  Edinburgh  as  well 

SJOGREB",  Andbbw  John,  a  Finnish  philol-  as  London  skating  was  a  highly  popular  amnse- 
offist,  bom  in  tbe  parish  of  Ithia,  May  8,  1764.  ment  several  centuries  ago.  Stintt,  m  " Sporta 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Abo,  and  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,"  re- 
haa  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Eua-  marks  that  he  has  seen  upon  the  Serpentine 
Bia.  He  has  poblished^  a  treatise  in  German  river  4  gentlemen  dance  a  double  minnet  in 
"On  the  Finnish  Language  and  Literature"  skates  with  as  much  ease  and  more  elegance 
(St.  Petersburg,  1831),  "  Notes  on  the  Pariahos  than  m  a  ball  room.  William  Hone  also,  in 
in  Kemi-Lappmark"  (Helsingfors,  1828),  in  the  "Every  Day  Book,"  remarks  that  "the 
Swedish,  and  numerous  philological  and  eth-  elegance  of  staters  on  that  sheet  of  water  is 
nographical  papers.  During  a  residence  of  chiefly  exhibited  in  quadrilles,  whidi  some  par- 
several  years  in  the  Caucasus  he  mastered  the  ties  go  through  with  a  beauty  scarcely  imagin- 
languages  of  that  region,  and  in  1844  published  able  by  those  who  have  not  seen  graceful 
his  "  Ossetic  Grammaj-  and  Vocabulary,"  in  skating."  In  countries  where  snow  abounds 
German  (4to.).  skating  cannot  be  practised  to  the  extent  tliat 

SKAGER  EAOK  ("the  crooked  strtut  of  it  is  in  those  bordering  upon  the  North  sea; 

Skagen"),  an  arm  of  the  North  sea  or  German  and  in  the  United  States,  probably  for  this  rea- 

ocean,  lying  between  tbe  Danish  peninsula  of  son,  the  amusement  has  not  been  so  gener^ 

Jutland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  connect-  or  carried  to  so  great  perfection  as  in  the  N. 

ingtheOattegatwiththeWorthsea.    Itscourse  W.   countries   of  Europe.      It  has,   however, 

is  from  E.  N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W. ;  length  about  150  within  the  past  few  years  become  a  fashionable 

m.,  breadth  nearly  80  m.     It  is  much  deeper  esercise,  not  only  for  young  men  but  also  for 

on  the  Norwegian  than  on  the  Danish  coast,  young kdies.    Thepraoticehasreceivedagreat 

ranging  on  the  former  from  150  to  200  fathoms,  stimulus  by  the  construction  of  ponds  specially 

near  the  centre  from  eo  to  100,  and  near  the  adapted  to  it  in  the  centra!  park  of  New  York, 

coast  of  Jutland  from  30  to  40.     It  is  subject  which  are  carefully  kept  free  from  snow.    The 

to  severe  storms.    In  fair  weather  the  cnrrent  effect  of  this  increased  attention  to  flie  art  is 

flows  E.  on  the  Jutland  side  and  W.  on  the  seen  in  the  variety  of  forms  of  skates  recently 

Norwegian.    The  harbors  are  all  on  tbe  Nor-  introduced,  and  the  entire  disappearance  of 

wegian  coast  the  few  ordinary  forms  heretofore  in  common 

SKALDS.    See  Scalds.  nse.    These  were  in  general  blocks  of  wood 

SKAMANIA,  a  S.  co.  of  Washington  tflrri-  with  the  upper  snrfaoe  flat  and  shaped  like  the 

tory,   bordering   on   Oregon,   bounded   S,   by  foot,  and  having  nnder  the  bottom  a  slip  of  iron 

Columbia  river  and  N.  by  the  Yakima,  and  A^ed  edgewise  in  a  longitndinal  groove,  and 

drained  by  the  Wenass,  Naohess,  Atahnam,  and  well  secured  at  the  toe  by  a  sort  of  hook  re- 

Pisco  rivers;  area,  1,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  turning  back  into  the  wood,  and  at  the  heel  by 

226.    The  surface  is  generally  monntainous,  a  screw.     The  front  end  of  the  iron  turned  up 

with  fertile  valleys  along  the  streams.    The  in  a  graceful  curve,  and  the  bottom,  which  was 

Cascade  mountains  traverse  the  county  from  generally  from  ^  to  J  of  an  inch  thick,  was 

N.  t«  S.,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  Mt.  commonly  grooved,  but  sometimes  left  smooth 

Adams  in  the  centre  of  the  county  and  Mt.  with  sharp  edges.    They  were  fastened  to  the 

Eainer  in  the  north.     Capital,  Cascade  City.  feet  by  straps  passing  over  the  instep  and  cross- 

SKATE.    See  Eiv.  ing  each  other  from  the  toe  to  the  heel.    Steel 

SKATE  (Dutch,  adaat),  a  sort  of  shoe  with  was  soon  substituted  for  iron  runners,  and  a 

a  steel  runner,  used  one  under  each  foot  for  great  variety  of  devices  were  adopted  for  more 

sliding  or  travelling  over  the  ice.     With  the  securely  attaching  the  skates  to  the  foot.     In 

name  the  article  has  been  transmitted  to  us  one  form  a  sort  of  windlass  is  very  neatly  in- 

from  Holland,  upon  the  canals  and  rivers  of  troduced  into  the  wooden  stock,  by  the  tum- 

which  skates  have  from  an  unknown  period  mg  of  which  with  a  key  any  desired  sti-mn  can 
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be  bronght  npon  the  fasteniDgs.     In  another  added  33  teetb,  making  in  all  46.    The  verte- 

form  the  stock  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  brte  proper  are  34,  7  in  the  neck,  12  in  the 

skate  runner  was  seoared  directly  to  the  hot-  back,  and  5  in  the  loins;  in  the  chest  are  12 

torn  of  the  boot ;  in  another  the  stock  is  a  flat  ribs  on  each  side  and  the  breast  bone  in  front ; 

solo  of  iron;  in  another  India  rubber  springs  thehyoid  hone  in  the  neck  makes,  with  the 

are  introduced  into  the  wooden  stock  to  impart  preceding,  60  honesin  the  trunk.   In  each  upper 

elasticity.    Skates  agaui  have  been  divided  into  estremity  are  the  shoulder  blade  behind  and  the 

a  front  and  back  pieo«,  which  are  connected  by  collar  bone  in  front,  the  arm  bone,  S  bones-  in 

a  spring,  and  the  runner  being  made  elastic,  the  forearm,  8  in  the  wrist  in  2  rows,  5  meta- 

the  haci;  portion  keeps  snug  up  to  the  heel  carpals,  and  14  finger  bones — in  both  limbs, 

when  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  for-  64.    To  the  lower  extremity  belong  the  hip 

ward.     An  excellent  contrivance  for  securing  hones,  the  aa«rum  and  coccyx  behind;  and  to 

a  choice  of  rnnners,  grooved  or  smooth,  with  each  limb  a  thigh  bone,  2  bones  in  the  leg,  1 

the  same  ptui"  of  skates,  and  these  very  light,  in  the  ankle,  6  ia  the  metatarsus,  and  14  in  the 

consists  in  making  the  runner  of  a  slip  of  steel  toes — in  both  limbs,  62.     If  the  3  knee  pans 

about  J  inch  thick,  and  so  narrow  aa  to  have  be  added,  which  are  properly  sesamoid  bonea 

conaderable  spring.     This,  double  the  length  in  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  the 

required  for  the  skat«,  is  bent  over  in  a  curve  whole  number  of  bones  in  the  human  skeleton, 

and  back  upon  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  long  let-  including  the  teeth,  is  340.    (For  the  dovelop- 

ter  U.     This  ia  tightly  fitted  in  two  Uttle  brass  ment  of  bone  in  the  fcetus,  see  Embbtolog^.) 

staiidai'da  under  the  stock  with  the  oui-ved  end  The  skeleton  in  the  female  is  smaller  and  more 

forward,  and  may  at  any  time  be  slid  out  and  delicate  than  in  man,  and  the  bony  processes 

turned  over  to  bring  the  other  limb  upon  the  less   strongly  marked ;    the   lower   limbs  ara 

ice.     Ladies'  skates  are  made  with  shoes  fitted  proportionally  longer,  making  the  middle  of 

to  the  foot. -Skates  were  in  use  in  Paris  as  the  length  of  the  body  below  instead  of  on  a 

early  as  1819  that  were  made  to  run  upon  the  level  with  the  pubis;  the  head  is  more  elon- 

ground,  being  furnished,  instead  of  a  runner,  gated,  and  narrower  in   front;    the   vei-tebrie 

with  3  little  brass  wheels.    It  is  s&id  they  were  are  less  wide,  the  lumbar  region  longer,  the 

often  seen  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the  pub-  chest  shorter  and  less  prominent  (when  unde- 

lic  gardens,  the  skaters  moving  with  great  formed  by  corsets),  the  shoulders  lower  and 

rapidity  up  and  down  the  long  smooth  ave-  less  widely  separated,  the  arms  shorter,  the 

aues.     They  ware  introduced  upon  the  French  thigh  hones  more  curved  anteriorly  and  more 

stage  by  the  dancer  Dumas  and  his  wife;  and  ohliquelyplaced,andthefeetandhaDds8maller; 

the  opera  of  the  PropliHe  included  a  ballet  all  the  diameters  of  the  pelvis  are  larger,  the 

of  skaters  which  attracted  nmch  admiration,  articulations  less  firmly  united,  the  iliac  e^e 

These  skates  evidently  suggested  those  called  more  flaring,  and  the  pahio  arch  more  open. 

farlor  skates,  in  which  the  wheels  are  made  of  The  skeleton,  properly  articulated  artificially, 

ndia  rubber,  occasionally  worn  by  children  in  represents  the  height  of  the  individual  in  life 

the  streets  as  well  as  in  houses.  by  adding  1^  to  3  inches  for  the  soft  parts, 

SKELETON  (Gr.  ojctXXa.,  to  dry),  the  os-  The  proportion  of  the  bones  to  each  other  is 

aeous  framework  of  vertebrated  animals,  ar-  so  exact,  that  the  height  of  an  individual  may 

ranged  in  its  natural  connections.    Its  general  he  determined  by  the  measurement  of  one  or 

characters,  the   relations   and   homologies  of  two  of  the  long  bones. 

the  different  parts,  the  laws  of  unity  in  variety,  SKELTOH",  John,  an  English  poet,  bom 
and  the  reduction  of  all  its  forms  to  an  arche-  probably  in  Norfolk  about  1460,  died  in  West- 
type,  have  been  given  in  the  articles  Bosb,  minster,  June  21,  1329.  He  was  graduated  at 
OoMBARATivB  AsATOMT,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL  Cambridge  probably  in  1484,  was  Created  a  poet 
Anatomy.  The  bones  serve  as  levers  for  the  lanreate(wmcbwas  then  a  degree  in  grammar) 
action  of  muscles,  and  as  cavities  to  enclose  or  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  entered  holy  orders 
a  framework  to  protect  the  organs  essential  to  in  1498,  and  became  afterward  ad  eandem  stn- 
life ;  they  are  united  by  ligaments  and  car-  dent  at  Cambridge.  He  was  tutor  to  the  duke 
tilages,  moved  by  muscles,  and  strengthened  of  York,  afterward  Henry  YIII, ;  was  rector  of. 
by  tendons  and  fasoiie.  In  the  human  skele-  Diss  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  1504 ;  was 
ton  there  are  in  the  cranium  the  frontal  bone  appointed  orator  regiiu  to  Henry  YIII. ;  and  in 
forming  the  forehead,  the  parietals  on  the  top  an  epistle  dedicated  to  him  by  Erasmus  was 
and  sides,  the  occipital  behind,  the  temporals  declared  the  Ivmen  et  deem  of  British  letters, 
in  the  region  of  the  ears,  the  sphenoid  at  the  According  to  Anthony  i  Wood  he  was  esteemed 
base,  and  the  ethmoid  between  the  orbits — 8  "fltterfor  the  stage  than  for  the  pen  or. pulpit." 
in  ail,  to  which  may  bo  added  the  8  bones  of  Being  secretly  married,  he  concealed  the  fact, 
the  ears.  In  the  face  are  the  2  upper  jaw  was  accused  of  keeping  a  concubine,  and  was 
bones,  the  nasals  covering  over  the  nose,  the  suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich.  The 
malars  forming  the  prominences  of  the  cheeks,  clei^werethe  special  objectof  his  satire;  and, 
the  lachrymals  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbits,  having  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
the  palate  bones,  the  inferior  turbinated,  the  "Wolsey  by  a  severe  attack,  he  took  sanctuary 
vomer  making  the  partition  between  the  nos-  at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  his  old 
triis,  and  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  may  be  friend  Abbot  Islip,  where  he  resided  till  his 
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death.    From  the  almost  total  want  of  the  first  mostly  white ;  the  bill  carmine  for  tie  basal 

editions  of  his  poems,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer-  hali',  thence  black  to  the  end,  the  upper  man- 

tmn  their  dates.     The  best  of  them  are  humor-  dible  abont  3i  inches  and  the  lower  4J;  tarsi 

ons  or  satirical,  in  sliort  rhyming  rerses,  and  and  feet  red,  and  iris  hazel;    the  female  ia 

show  a  remarkable  command  of  droll  phraBeol-  smaller.    They  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  resting 

ogy.     His  indelicacy  and  volnbility  make  him  by  day  on  the  sand  bars ;  they  live  in  large 

comparable  to  Babdaia,    He  wrote  the  dramas  flocks,  which  as  tboy  rest  upon  the  sand  pre- 

(moralities)  of   " Magnyiyoence "    and  "The  sent  the  appearance  of  a  black  pall;  daring 

Bowge  of  Court,"  an  effective  satire  on  Wolsey  flight  they  look  like  a  silvery  or  black  cloud, 

entitled  "Why  come  ye  natto  Oourte!"   Ibe  as  they  show  the  under  or  upper  surface  in 

"  Boke  of  Colin  Clout,"  and  a  dirge  on  "  Pbyl-  their  evolutions ;  they  are  shy  and  hard  to  op- 

lyp  Sparowe,"  pronounced  by  Hallam  his  most  proach ;  while  feeding  tliey  utter  hoarse  cries, 

"comic  and  imaginative"  production,  and  by  and  they  boldly  chase  off  crows  and  turkey 

Coleridge  "  an  exquisite  and  original  poem."  buzzards  from  their  breeding  grounds.     The 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  the  Eev.  nest  is  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  and  the  eggs 

Alexander  Dyce,  with  an  acconnt  of  Ms  life  (3  are  usually  3,  IJ  fay  If  inches,  white  with 

vols.,  London,  1843).  large  black  or  dark  patches;  the  female  sits 

8EEEEYV0EE.    See  XjcaTsonsE,  vol.  x,  only  at  night  or  in  wet  and  cold  weather ;  tie 

p.  533.  young  closely  resemble  in  color  the  aand  npon 

SKIDDAW,  a  mountain  near  the  centre  of  which  the  nest  is  madsj  they  migrate  to  the 

Cumberlandshire,  England,  8,022  feet  in  height,  south  when  the  young  are  able  to  fly;  their 

It  has  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  Water  on  its  eggs  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  gulls.     This 

"W. ;  and  though  there  are  some  mountains  in  species  is  sometimes  called  razor-billed  shear- 

the  same  county  of  greater  elevatjon,  jet  as  water.    Aceoi^ding  to  Lesson,  a  species  on  the 

Skiddaw  stands  in  a  manner  isolated  and  is  coast  of  Chili,  which  he  considers  a  variety  of 

seen  at  one  view  irom  the  base  to  the  summit,  the  S.  nigra,  introduces  its  bill  between  the 

its  appearance  is  more  imposing.  shells  of  open  bivalves  (maetra),  breaks  them 

SEIMMEB  (rhynehops,  Linn.),  a  genns  of  and  feeds  on.the  animal  within.  Other  species 
web-footed  birds  of  the  gull  family,  and  sub-  are  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
family  rkynchopsinie.  The  biD  is  of  a  very  SKIN,  the  external  covering  of  the  animal 
singular  shape,  broad  at  the  base,  from  whidi  body,  protecting  the  internal  parts  from  ester- 
it  is  suddenly  compressed  laterally  to  the  end ;  nal  violence,  and  adapting  itself  by  its  elasticity 
the  upper  mandible  is  considerably  the  shorter,  to  the  varions  movements  and  changes  of  po- 
ourving  gradually  to  tlie  tip,  which  is  pointed  sition ;  it  also  acts  as  the  organ  of  touch,  and 
and  grooved  nndemeatli ;  the  lower  mandible  as  an  escretory  and  absorbing  snrface.  In  tie 
is  straight  and  truncated,  more  compressed,  human  skin,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
with  a  sharp  cutting  edge  received  into  the  of  that  of  the  higher  animals,  the  deepest  por- 
groove  of  tiie  upper ;  nostrils  basal ;  wings  tion  is  the  eoHnm,  dermU,  or  cutis  vera,  as  dis- 
very  long  and  narrow,  with  tie  first  quill  the  tinguished  fram  the  deciduous  cuticle  which 
longest ;  tail  moderate  and  forked ;  tarai  longer  overlies  it,  described  under  Epjdrkmis.  This 
than  middle  toe ;  feet  very  small,  toes  short  true  akin  is  dense  and  toughj  highly  elastic, 
with  indented  web,  hind  too  elevated,  and  composed  of  fibres  interlaced  m  all  directions, 
claws  curved  and  Marp.  There  are  8  or  4  in  whose  interstices  are  masses  of  fat ;  the 
species  described,  found  most  abundantly  in  whole  layer  rests  upon  a  structure  of  adipose 
the  tropics,  where  they  frequent  quiet  bays  and  areolar  tissue;  witliin  and  below  it  are 
and  inlets  connected  with  the  ocean ;  they  the  sudoriparous  or  sweat  glands  (see  Peespi- 
feed  chiefly  at  night  on  flsh  and  crustaceans,  eatioh),  the  hair  follicles  (see  Haie),  and  the 
which  they  catch  as  they  skim  along  dose  to  sebaceous  glands.  From  ili  upper  snrface  rise 
the  water,  dipping  the  under  mandible  beneath  the  aenaitive  papilla,  which  are  minute  conical 
the  surface  and  closing  tie  upper  suddenly  elevations,  most  nnmerous  on  the  palmar  sur- 
upon  it  when  their  prey  ia  encountered ;  the  fkce  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  feet  and  toea, 
flight  is  swift,  gracefnl,  and  undulating,  and  where  they  are  arranged  in  double  rows  in 
the  gait  awkward;  though  having  webbed  parallel  curved  lines;  theaverageiengthofthe 
feet,  they  rarely  if  ever  awiiu  or  rest  upon  the  papille  ia  about  -^  of  an  inch,  and  the  diam- 
water.  The  best  known  species  is  the  black  eter  at  the  base  ^n;  tiey  are  abundantly  snp- 
skimraer  (R.  nigra,  Linn.),  found  on  the  At-  plied  with  blood,  which  explains  their  erectile 
lantic  and  gulf  coasts  of  North  America  fi-om  turgescence  under  stimuli ;  they  adhere  more 
New  Jersey  to  Texas,  on  the  E.  coast  of  South  or  leas  fii-mlyto  the  cuticle.  The  sebaceous  or 
America  as  far  as  Paraguay,  and,  according  to  oil  glands  of  the  skin  are  formed  on  the  same 
Lesson,  on  the  W,  coast.  The  length  is  about  plan  as  the  sudoriparous,  and  can  often  be  dis- 
19  inches,  and  the  alar  extent  48 ;  the  general  tinguished  from  them  only  by  the  nature  of 
color  above  ia  deep  brownish  black;  the  front  their  oily  secreted  product;  they  are  distributed 
to  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white;  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  being  leaat 
inner  tips  of  4  inner  primaries  white,  and  sec-  abundant  where  the  perspiratory  gJandulte  are 
ondaries  broadly  tipped  with  the  same;  tie  the  most  numerous,  and  vice  ■cena;  they  are 
tentral  tail  feathers  dark  brown,  tie  others  absent  on  tie  palms  and  soles,  but  abundant 
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on  the  face  and  scalp ;   they  vary  considerably  imity  of  the  hody  is  snfflciont,  the  impresaioB 

in  size,  but  the  tubes  are  generally  wider  and  acting  through  the  air ;  it  is  interesting  to  note 

straighter  than  those  of  the  sweat  glands ;  the  that  the  mechanical  irritation  of  common  son- 

strncture  is  sometimes  complicated.    In  the  sory  nerves  does  not  excite  sensations  of  heat 

parts  of  the  skin  covered  with  hair,  there  is  and  cold;  some  physiologists  thint  there  are 

nsiiaily  a  pair  of  sebaceous  ducts  opening  into  special   filaments  for  sensations   of  heat  and 

the  follicle  of  the  hair.     The  object  of  their  cold,  coming  from  the  ordinary  sensitive  cere- 

aecretioa  ia  doubtless  to  prevent  drying  and  hral  and  posterior  ganglionic  portions  of  the 

cracking  of  the  skin  hy  the  sun  and  air ;  thia  spinal  nerves.     Aeration  of  the  blood  takes 

secretion  is  most  abundant  in  tropical  nations,  plflee  to  a  certain  extent  throngh  the  skin,  and 

and  in  some   dark  races  has  a  cliaracteristio  in  some  naked-skinned  fishes  and  batrachiana 

odor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  negro ;  its  protective  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  respiratory 

action  in  the  tropics  is  often  assisted  by  vege-  proems.    It  has  been  shown  by  experiment 

table  oils  applied  estei'ually.   These  follicles  are  that  in  a  frog,  after  the  removal  of  the  lungs,  i 

infested  by  an  arachnid  parasite  (i^ewi'iifti;  yo^ii-  of  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled  from 

culorum),  most  common  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  skin  in  8  hours;  in  the  human  subject  the 

large  towns,  whose  skins  are  rendered  inactive  amount  of  this  gas  given  off  by  the  skin  varies 

by  sedentary  habits  and  want  of  free  exposure  from  ^'^  to  ^V  of  that  exhaled  from  the  lungs 

tjj  air,  or  are  unnaturally  stimulated  by  gross  during  the  same  time ;  where  the  lungs  perfoiTO 

food.     The  Meibomian  glands  on  the  edges  of  their  office  imperfectly,  the  temperature  of  the 

the  lids  are  a  double  row  of  sebaceons  follicles  skin  is  often  elevated ;  in  all  febrUe  diseasesthe 

set  along  a  straight  duct ;  they  secrete  an  oOy  skin  should  be  kept  moist,  which  gives  great 

matter  for  the  lubrication  of  these  parts,  which  relief  by  promotii^  cutaneous  respiration.    The 

in  diseased  conditions  frequently  sticks  them  skin  is  Bnbjeot  to  many  eruptive  diseases,  vesio- 

together.    Another  modification  of  sebaoeoua  niar,  pustular,  scaly,  tubercular,  &o.,  affecting 

glands  is  to  be  found  in.  the  external  ear  pas-  all  the  layers  troia  the  cuticle  to  the  aubcuta- 

sage,  where  is  secreted  the  cenimen  or  waxy  neons  areolar  tissne.     Leather  is  the  produtt 

matter;  they  consist  here  of  long,  highly  con-  of  the  ohemioal  action  of  tannin  and  other 

torted  tubes,  well  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  astringents,  vegetable  or  mineral,  on  the  fibrous 

The  color  of  the  skin  depends  on  pigment  cells  portion  of  the  corinm ;  most  mammalian  skins 

mixed  with  the  inferior  epidermic  ones,  in  what  are  nsed  in  this  way,  and  even  the  human  skin 

is  called  the  rets  muco»um,  or  mnoous  layer,  and  has  been  made  into  leather.  The  absorbent  pow- 

considered  by  Flourens  and  other  authors  as  a  ers  of  the  skin  are  noticed  under  Absobption. 
distinct  membrane ;  all  the  hues  of  the  races         8KINK,  the  common  name  of  the  aeincid^, 

of  man  depend  on  the  relative  abundance  of  a  family  of  lepidosaurian,  slender-tongued  liz- 

these  cells  and  the  tint  of  the  contained  pig-  ords,  with  elongated  cylindrical  body,  covered 

meat.    The  folds  of  the  skin  are  for  the  most  above  and  below  by  imbricated  fish-like  scales, 

part  produced  by  the  contractions  of  tlie  super-  arranged  in  quincnnx  and  held  in  membranous 

flcial  muscles ;  in  some  animals  the  platyama  sacs ;  they  have  no  lateral  folds.     The  family, 

myoides,  existing  in  a  rudimentary  condition  on  by  such  forms  as  the  seps  and  orvet,  constitutes 

the  face  and  sides  of  the  neck  in  man,  pi-odnces  a  connecting  link  between  the  saurians  and 

many  and  complicated  movements  in  the  skin,  ophidians.    The  head  is  covered  with  large 

The  skin  is  pierced  at  the  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  angular  plates,  joined  by  their  borders;  the 

month,  rectum,  and  genito-urinary  opening,  and  neck  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  chest;  the  tongue 

is  there  furnished  with  hairs ;  'it  ia  continuous  free,  without  sheath,  slightly  notched  in  front, 

internally  with  the  mucous  membrane,  consist-  with  the  sarfaoe  mostly  covered  with  papiUee ; 

ing  of  the  same  elements  modified  accoi-ding  to  the  scales  are  smooth.    They  creep  with  a  lat- 

the  variety  of  functions  to  be  performed ;  it  is  eral  sinuous  motion  like  serpents,  and  are  able 

very  vascular,  and  freely  supplied  with  nerves  to  insinuate  themselves  into  small  openings; 

and  lymphatics.     The  skin  is  the  seat  of  the  they  have  no  crests  nor  fringes  on  the  neck, 

sense  of  touch  in  man,  thongh  in  most  other  back,  sides,  or  tail,  the  last  being  conical,  and 

animals  hairs,  scales,  bony  or  horny  plates  and  generally  long  and  without  spines ;  the  feet  are 

envelopes,  and  shells,  render  it  nearly  insen-  short  and  clumsy,  with  well  developed  digits 

Bible  to  external  influences,  this  sense  in  them  and  claws,  but  in  some  are  absent.     The  jaws 

being  confined  to  particular  portions  or  pro-  are  short  and  united  at  the  symphysis,  so  that 

jeoting  organs;  even  in  man  the  sensibility  va-  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  always  the  same; 

ries  muoh  in  different  parts,  being  most  acute  the  teeth  are  sharp  and  slender,  suited  for  seiz- 

at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  on  the  lips,  and  ing  the  insects  and  worms  on  which  they  ohiefly 

dullest  on  the  hack  and  limbs;  the  papillro  feed;  in  the  snake-like  forms  only  one  lung  is 

enclose  loops  of  capillaries   and  iilaments  of  largely  developed;  the  ears  are  exposed.     They 

sensory  nerves ;  these  last  terminate  in  loops  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  live  in  holes 

returning  into  each   other,   and,  according  to  and  under  stones  in  dry  sandy  places ;  they  are 

Gerber,  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity  of  ve-  usually  of  an  earthy  gray  color,  resembling  the 

sicular  matter.    The  impression  must  be  made  ground  upon  which  ttiey  are  found,  palest  be- 

byactual  contact  with  the  sensory  surface.    In  low,  and  sometimes  variegated.    They  inhabit 

regard  to  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  the  pros-  the  torrid  zone  and  the  driest  portions  of  tem- 
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perate  regions;  some,  li1;e  the  anguia  fragilu  thecharacteraareasin  the  last  gemia.  It  lives 
(blind  worm),  are  found  as  far  N.  as  Sweden  in  tlie  stumpa  of  old  trees  in  thick  woods,  not 
in  Enrope ;  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  Pa-  far  from  the  ground,  and  is  found  from  lat.  35° 
cifio  islands  and  in  Australia.  DumSril  makes  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  west  to  the  Miaais- 
8  gi-eat  divisions  according  to  the  differences  dppi  river.  The  bine-twled  skink  {E.  fat- 
in  the  covering  of  the  eyes :  \,3auTopMhalmes^  ciatKB,  Waal.)  very  much  reaembles  the  last 
with  lizard-like  eyes,  protected  by  2  lids  mov-  named,  and  is  by  many  considered  a  mere  va- 
ing  vertically ;  2,  opAiophthalmea,  with  a  rudi-  riety,  hut  Holbrook  regards  it  as  distinct  on 
mentary  iid,  as  in  serpents ;  and  3,  typhloph-  account  of  the  colors,  habitat,  and  tail  platea. 
(AaJmes,  in  which  the  eyes  are  ooncealea  under  — In  the  genns  lygosama  (Gray)  tlie  nostrila 
the  skin.  Most  of  the  more  than  30  genera,  open  in  the  single  nasal  plate,  tlie  palate  ia 
comprising  more  than  100  species,  belong  to  without  teeth,  and  the  scales  are  smooth.  The 
the  first  division,  the  only  one  that  need  be  ground  akink  {L.  lateralis,  Say)  is  5  inches 
treated  here;  some  of  them  have  4  limbs,  long,  of  which  the  twl  is  8 ;  the  head  is  short, 
others  2,  others  none. — In  the  genus  mnevs  with  rounded  muzzle;  the  body,  limbs,  and 
(Fitz.)  the  snout  is  wedge-shaped,  the  upper  tail  above  are  chestnut  or  bronzed,  the  throat 
jaw  the  longer,  the  teeth  simple,  conical,  and  silver  white,  the  abdomen  yellow,  the  tail  be- 
obtQse,  with  a  row  on  the  palate ;  the  limbs  low  bluish  mottled  with  gray,  and  a  broad  black 
are  4,  with  6  nearly  equal  digits,  flattened,  and  band  extends  from  the  head  nearly  to  the  end 
with  serrated  borders ;  the  tail  ia  conical  and  of  the  tail.  It  is  fotind  irom  North  Carolina  to 
pointed.  The  common  akink  (8.  officinalis,  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi ; 
Lanr.)  ia  8  or  9  inches  long,  with  stout  body,  it  is  very  nnnierous  in  the  thick  oak  and  hick- 
short  thick  limbs,  and  a  propoi-tionally  short  ory  foreats  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  com- 
tml  very  thick  at  the  base;  the  eye,?  are  smaJl,  ing  abroad  after  snnset;  from  its  small  aize 
high  np  and  far  back.  The  colors  vary  consid-  and  lively  movements  it  might  easily  be  mis- 
OTably,  from  silvery  yellow  to  brownish,  with  tal;en  for  a  cricket;  it  is  very  difficult  to  cap- 
7  or  8  black  transverse  banda.  It  is  a  native  ture. — Though  the  common  skink  ia  sometimea 
of  I^pt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  and  N.  and  W.  Aftrica,  found  in  8.  Enrope,  the  best  known  member  of 
where  it  is  seen  in  sandy  places,  running  with  the  family  thei-e  is  the  ocellated  skink  {gongy- 
considerable  swiftness,  when  pursued  burying  hit  oeellatus,  Wagl.);  in  this  genns  there  are 
itself  quickly  in  the  sand  by  meana  of  ita  point-  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  which  baa  a  lonptudi- 
ed  mazde.  The  Arabians  and  other  orientals  nal  groove,  and  the  scales  are  smooth;  the 
attribute  to  it  extraoi-dinary  medicinal  virtuea,  limba  are  abort,  and  the  lower  lid  has  a  trans- 
especiaJly  as  an  aphrodisiac ;  it  was  dried  and  parent  disk ;  the  body  is  thick  and  clumsy,  the 
salted,  and  sold  generally  by  apothecaries ;  it  muzzle  rounded,  the  eyes  small,  the  gape  lai^e, 
is  now  little  naed,  even  in  the  East. — There  and  the  teeth  small,  uniform,  close  together, 
are  severed  American  species  of  this  family,  and  22  to  26  above  and  below.  It  is  about  10 
most  of  which  are  popularly  called  "galli-  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  nearly  one 
wasps,"  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  be-  half;  the  colors  vary  exceedingly,  the  most 
longs  to  the  genns  diploglomna  (Wieg.),  charao-  common  being  brownish  with  black  spots  hav- 
terized  by  a  tongue  with  scaly  papillro  in  front  ing  a  white  or  yellowish  centre,  and  sometimes 
and  filiform  behind,  toothless  palate,  flat  head,  united  intotranaverse  zigzag  bands.  It  is  found 
obtuse  muzzle,  and  flattened  body ;  the  feet  all  along  the  N.  ahore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
have  5  unequal  toes,  compressed,  without  lat-  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  alao  in 
oral  edgings,  and  with  tnberculose  palms  and  Egypt  and  on  the  island  of  Ten erift'e,  and  prob- 
soles ;  tiio  scales  are  striated,  and  ridged  in  the  ably  in  S.  France ;  it  lives  in  dry  places,  con- 
middle;  the  tm.1  ij  rounded,  long,  and  pointed,  ceding  itself  in  the  sand  or  under  stones,  and 
with  a  very  large  anal  operculum.  The  great  moving  with  considerable  activity ;  it  has  been 
galliwasp  (D.  occiAuvi,  "Wieg.)  is  about  21  described  by  various  authors  nnder  the  name 
inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  half;  it  ia  of  Hliqua. 

one  of  the  largest  of  the  skinks.    The  color  SEINNEE,  Ezekiel,  M.D.,   an    American 

above  is  generally  light  brown,  with  a  dozen  dei^yman  and  physician,  born  at  Glaatenbnry, 

or  more  transverse  bands,  sometimes  darker  Conn.,  June  27,  1T77,  died  at  Greenport,  L.  I., 

and  sometimes  lighter,  and  yellowish  white  Dec.  36,  1855.    In  his  youth  he  was  appren- 

below  with  brownish  tints.     It  is  found  in  ticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  at  the  age  of  20 

the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  much  abandoned  the  trade,  studied  medicme,  and 

dreaded,  though  it  is  perfectly  harmless;  it  commenced  practice  in   Granville,  Mass.,  in 

forms  the  type  of  Gray's  genua  celestva. — The  1801.     He  soon  afterward  renounced  deism, 

five-lined    sMnk     (suprepea    qvinqiielineatus,  which  he  had  previously  been  active  in  propa- 

"Wagl)  is  10  to  11  inches  long,  the  head  pale  gating,  and  united  with  the  Congregational 

red  with  6  obscure  white  lines,  the  2  internal  church ;  and  in  1807,  having  removed  to  Leba- 

confluent  at  the  back  part ;  the  body  above  is  non,  Oonn.,  he  connected  himself  with  the  Bap- 

oiive  brown  with  5  pale  white  longitudinfd  tist  church.   Heaervedin  the  war  of  1812,  first 

lines  and  a  black  lateral  band ;  the  tail  bi'own,  as  a  subaltem,  and  afterward  as  snrgeon.    In 

tinged  with  blue,  and  the  lower  surface  white.  Z819  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Stafford, 

There  are  no  teeth  on  the  palate,  otherwise  Conn.,  and  ia  1833  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
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tlio  Baptist  eburch  in  Aahford.  His  son,  the  SKIHTTEE,  Eiohaed,  an  American  states- 
Key.  Benjamin  Euali  Slrinner,  had  gone  in  1830  man  and  juriat,  born  in  Litclifield,  Oonn.,  May 
as  a  missionary  to  Liberia;  but  witbin  leas  tban  30, 1778,  died  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  May23, 18S3. 
a  year  be  and  bis  witfe  and  child  fell  victims  to  He  received  his  professional  education  at  the 
the  climate,  and  Dr.  Skinner,  though  57  years  celebrated  law  school  in  bis  native  place,  was 
old,  resolved  to  go  to  Liberia  to  fill  hia  place,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1600,  and  emigrated  the 
He  sailed  in  1834,  and  as  medical  chief  of  the  same  year  to  Manchester,  Vt.  Achieving  at 
colony,  as  its  governor,  and  as  a  preacher,  spent  once  a  high  standing  in  bis  profession,  he  was 
4  years  there,  viating  the  XJaited  States  once  in  appointed  state's  attorney  the  nest  year,  when 
that  period.  After  liis  return  he  resnmedbis  only  33  years  of  age,  lalSOBbew^appointed 
pastoral  duties  and  his  medical  practice.  Dr.  judge  of  probate,  and  in  1813  he  was  elected  a 
Skinner's  only  publication  was  a  series  of  es-  representative  in  congress.  In  1816  he  waa 
saya  on  the  prophecies  in  the  "  Obristian  Secre-  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
tai'y"  (1843).  court  of  Vermont,  and  in  1817  was  elected  chief 
SKINNEB,  JoHTT,  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  justice  of  the  state.  Declining  a  reappoint- 
poet,  bom  at  Balfour,  in  the  county  of  Aber-  ment  the  next  year,  be  resumed  the  practice  of 
deen,  Oct.  3,  1721,  died  in  Aberdeen,  June  18,  bis  profession,  and  in  the  autnmn  of  1818  be- 


1807.    He  waa  edacated-at  the  Marisohal  col- 


lege, Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  31  was  ord^ned    elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 


a  pi-esbyter  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  i 
'"  ■  'f  afterward  was  settled  i 


which  he  remained  connected  for  <i5  years. 
During  the  earlj  part  of  his  ministry  he  suf- 
fered many  peraecutiona  on  account  of  the  Ja- 


3  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  n 


a  elected  governor  of  the  state, 

selected  in  1831  and  1822.    Declining  a 

;regalion  at  Longside  in  Aberdeenshire,  with     reelection  in  1833,  be  was  immediately  appoint- 


ed chief  justice  of  tbe  state,  and  held  that  posi- 
tion until  1829,  when  his  failing  health  obliged 
_  ,  him  to  retire  from  public  life.  Henceforth  he 
cobite  sympatbiea  which  it  was  supposed  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  great  charitable  and 
entertained  in  common  with  most  Epiacopa-  educational  enteiprises  of  the  day. 
liana  in  Scotlajid,  and  his  whole  life  waa  a  strug-  8KIH"NER,  Thomas  Hakvet,  D.D.  an  Amer- 
gle  with  poverty.  He  was  an  accomplished  ioan  clergyman,  bom  at  Harvey's  Neck,  N.  O,, 
Latin  and  Hebrew  scholar,  but  ia  best  known  March  7,  1791.  He  waa  graduated  at  Prince- 
at  the  present  day  by  a  number  of  popular  ton  college  in  1809,  and  commenced  tbe  study 
songs,  one  of  which,  "  Tullochgorum,"  was  of  law;  but  having  decided  to  enter  the  minis- 
said  by  Bums  to  be  "  tbe  best  Scotch  song  Scot-  try,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Dec.  1813,  and 
land  ever  saw."  An  edition  of  bis  songs  and  ordained  in  June,  1813,  as  co-pastor  of  tbe  3d 
poems,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  H.  G-.  Eeid,  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Skin- 
was  published  in  1859.  His  principal  prose  ner'a  opinions  coinciding  more  fully  with  what 
works  are  a  "  Dissertation  on  Jacob's  Prophe-  afterward  became  the  Bew  than  with  tbe  Old 
5y"  (1757),  and  an  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  School  of  the  Presbyterian  chureb,  he  changed 
Scotland,"  &o.  (3  vols.  8to.,  London,  1788).  his  pastoral  relation  afler  about  3  years  to  tbe 
SKINNER,  John  Stuabt,  an  American  edi-  6th  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Here 
tor  and  ^ricnltoral  writer,  bom  in  Maryland,  he  remained  till  1833,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
Feb.  32,  1788,  died  in  Baltimore,  March  31,  to  tlie  professorahip  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Ando- 
1831.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  ver  theological  seminary.  In  1835  be  became 
tbe  bar  at  tbe  age  of  31.  In  1813  he  was  ap-  pastor  of  the  Mercer  street  Presbyterian  church, 
pointed  by  President  Kadison  to  conduct  some  New  York,  and  in  1848  professor  of  sacred 
negotiations  with  the  British  forces  in  Ohesa-  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  the  0nion 
peake  bay,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1813,  and  theological  aeminarj  there,  which  position  he 
wa9for22yearspostmasterofthatcity.  Having  still  holds  (1861).  In  1836 he  published  3  small 
a  taste  for  agriculture,  and  a  desire  to  promote  volumes,"TbeEeligion  of  the  Bible,"  "Preach- 
the  development  of  our  national  agricultural  ing  and  Hearing,"  and  "  Hints  to  Christians," 
resources,  he  commenced  in  1819  tbe  pubiica-  and  in  1854  translations  of  Vinet's  "  Homilet- 
tiou  of  the  "American  Farmer,"  the  first  peri-  ics"  and  "Pastoral  Theology."  He  has  also 
odical  devoted  solely  to  agriculture  in  the  published  occasional  discourses. 
United  States.  After  conducting  it  for  several  SKIPJACK.  See  Blcefisd,  and  Boitito. 
years,  be  sold  the  establishment  for  $20,000.  SKOVORODA,  a  writer  of  Little  Euasia, 
He  afterward  originated  the  "  Turf  Register,"  known  there  as  Gbbgoki  Savitoh,  bom  in  a 
which  he  edited  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  village  near  Kiev  about  1780,  died  in  1778. 
the  first  to  propose  and  organize  agricultural  He  studied  at  the  eccl^astical  seminary  of 
sliows  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  In  Kiev,  at  Pesth,  and  at  the  univei-aity  of  Halle, 
1841  he  was  appointed  second  assistant  post-  where  he  pursued  for  3  years  metaphysical 
master-general,  and  held  the  office  till  1846,  and  theological  studies,  translated  into  bis  na- 
He  then  became  tbe  editor  of  the  "  Farmer's  tive  tongue  some  of  the  homilies  of  Chrysos- 
Library  and  Agricultural  Journal,"  at  New  tom,  and  composed  moral  fables,  which  have 
York,  which  he  relinquished  after  a  few  been  handed  down  orally  by  tbe  inhabitants  of 
months,  and  established  a  monthly  journal  the  Ukraine.  Having  returned  to  the  Ukraine, 
called  the  "  Plough,  Loom,  and  Anvil."  he  zealously  endeavored  to  check  tho  persecu- 
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tionstowhioh  the  United  Greeks  were  exposed,  cow.  Skrzyneckiwasfor  some  time  confined  in 
and  to  giiiii  them  over  to  tho  national  church  Austria,  where  he  had  so\ight  refuge,  hut  sub- 
by  persuasion,  lie  was  in  consequence  ejected  sequently  escaped  to  Belgium,  and  was  there 
from  his  cure,  visited  Eoine,  and  again  return-  appointed  to  a  high  command  in  the  armj, 
ed  to  his  native  country,  continuing  his  exer-  which  however,  owing  to  the  protests  of  the 
tiona  against  reh^ous  persecution,  hut  was  ae-  eastem  powers  and  the  peace  of  1889  with 
oused  as  a  rebel,  and  obliged  to  flee.  He  was  Holland,  was  of  short  duration.  He  then  lived 
the  great  national  writer  of  the  Ukraine,  the  in  strict  retirement  at  Brussels,  until  allowed, 
handnrists  (troubadours)  of  which  ascribe  to  shortly  before  his  death,  to  spend  the  remain- 
him  all  their  traditional  soags,  except  the  com-  der  of  his  days  in  his  native  country, 
mon  soi^s  of  war  and  love.  SKUA,  the  common  name  of  the  web-footed 
SKEZYNEOKI,  Jan,  a  Polish  general,  bora  birds  of  the  gull  family,  sub-family  lestHdinm, 
in  Galioia,  Feb.  8,  1786,  died  in  Cracow,  Jan,  and  genus  tUrcorwi-iue  (Briss.).  The  bill  is 
12,1860.  He  studied  at  the  univerMty  of  I*m-  strong,  the  basal  half  with  a  membranous  or 
berg,  and  in  1800,  Dombrowski  and  Wyhioki  coraeoiis  cere  distinct  fiH>m  the  tip,  the  nostrils 
having  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  entered  the  opening  under  it  in  advance  of  the  middle  of 
patriot  army.  In  the  service  of  the  grand  the  biU;  the  tip  is  abmptly  and  strongly 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  he  fought  bravely  in  1809  curved ;  the  wings  very  long,  the  1st  quill  the 
against  the  Anstrians,  in  1813  in  Russia,  dis-  longest ;  the  taU  wedge-shaped,  the  2  central 
tinguisliittg  himself  on  the  retreat  of  the  grand  feathers  projecting;  tarsi  strong,  with  promi- 
army,  in  1813  in  Germany,  and  in  1814  in  nent  scales ;  claws  sharp  and  curved,  and  feet 
France,  where  his  detachment  saved  Napoleon  fully  webbed,  with  the  hind  toe  short  and  but 
&om  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  at  little  elevated ;  the  body  is  full  and  stout 
Aiois-sur-Anbe.  Theiingdom  of  Poland  hay-  They  inhabit  the  high  latitudes  of  both  the 
ing  been  oi^anized  by  Alexander  I., he  entered  northern  and  soutliern  hemispheres;  bold  and 
the  newnationalarmy  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  piratical  in  their  habits,  they  chase  gulls  and 
to  which  he  had  already  risen  under  Napoleon,  other  marine  birds,  even  the  albatross,  forcing 
The  ontbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1830  tJDok  them  to  disgorge  a  pail;  of  their  food,  which 
him  by  surprise,  and  for  a  few  days,  following  they  seize  before  it  reaches  the  water ;  they 
the  dictates  of  military  honor,  he  remained  are  hence  called  jagers  or  yagers ;  they  feed 
with  his  regiment  at  the  side  of  the  fleeing  also  on  the  carcasses  of  cetaceans,  the  eggs  and 
grand  duke  Constantine,  but  on  Deo.  3  offered  young  of  sea  birds,  and  upon  the  smaller  pe- 
his  sword  for  the  defence  of  the  national  cause,  trels.  Their  flight  is  elevated,  rapid,  long  sus- 
Appointed  brigadier- general  by  Prince  Pad-  tained,  and  generally  in  circles,  as  in  birds  of 
ziwill,  he  displayed  equal  valor,  strategic  sltill,  prey,  which  they  represent  among  the  natw- 
and  enei^,  especially  at  Dobre  (Feb.  17, 1881)  toret;  the  nests  are  made  in  compwiy,  of  coarae 
and  at  Grochow  (Feb.  25),  and  ou  the  mom-  grass,  and  are  placed  on  rocks  or  sand,  or  in 
ing  following  the  latter  battle  was  chosen  to  desolate  heaths;  the  eggs  ar>  1  or  2. — The 
the  chief  command  of  the  whole  army,  which  common  skua  (5.  catOTraetes,  Temm.),  the 
he  soon  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  force  and  largest  species,  is  about  2  feet  long,  with  an 
effectiveness.  But  having  no  confidence  in  the  alar  extent  of  about  4^ ;  the  bill  is  2J  inches ; 
power  of  the  nation  to  conquer  independence  tlie  color  above  is  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
by  its  own  exertions,  he  proposed  to  himself  to  tipped  with  gray ;  wings  cliocolate  brown  with 
act  the  part  of  a  Polish  Fabius  Ounctator  in  the  shafts  and  basal  parts  white;  taU  dark 
order  to  make  an  intervention  of  foreign  pow-  brown,  white  at  the  base;  lower  parts  dark 
ers  possible,  and  thus  failed  to  follow  np  the  grayish  brown ;  legs,  feet,  and  hill  black,  the 
brilliant  victories  won  at  Wawre,  Derabe,  and  latter  with  a  tinge  of  bluish ;  the  central  tail 
Iganie,  which  almost  broke  the  Russian  forces  feathers  project  onlyan  inch  beyond  the  others, 
nnder  Geismar,  Rosen,  and  Pahlen  (April),  and  The  favorite  haunts  of  this  species  are  the  seas 
had  to  be  commanded  by  the  government  to  of  northern  Europe,  especially  about  the  Ork- 
attack  the  Russian  guards  on  the  Narew.  This  ney  and  Shetland  islands,  where  great  numbers 
expedition,  owing  to  strategic  blunders,  ended  ore  killed  for  their  feathers,  which  many  prefer 
fatally  with  the  bloody  battle  of  Ostrolenka  to  those  of  the  goose ;  it  has  been  obtained  on 
(May  20),  in  which,  however,  the  bravery  of  the  California  coast,  and  either  this  of  a  nearly 
flie  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  commander,  shone  allied  species  occurs  about  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape 
with  new  lustre.  Skrzynecki's  further  attempts  of  Giood  Hope  and  in  the  antarctic  seas.  It 
betrayed  great  uncertainty  of  purpose,  and  feeds  onfish  andsmallwaterfowl,  andhas  been 
■were  entirely  futile,  while  the  enemy's  forces,  known  to  attack  young  Iambs  ;  it  is  very  cou- 
nnder  Paskevitch,  gradually  surrounded  the  rageous  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  attacking 
narrowed  circle  of  the  Polish  army  with  its  with  eagle-like  feTOcity  man,  hii-d,  or  beast 
centre,  Warsaw.  The  populace  clamoring  coming  near  its  nest.  The  aretic  skua  {S.  para- 
^ainsthis  inactivity,  which  was  called  treason,  siticuSf  Temm.)  is  21  inches  long  and  44  in  es- 
he  was  finally  deprived  of  the  command  in  tent  of  wings ;  the  central  twl  feathers  extend 
chief  (Aug.  10),  and  soon  afterward  joined  about  8  inches  beyond  the  others,  and  are 
the  independent  corps  of  Rozyoki,  which  after  pointed  at  the  end.  This  species  breeds  in  the 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  laid  down  its  arms  at  Cra-  barren  grounds  of  arctic  America,  coming  down 
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B9  far  as  New  York  in  Bumraer  and  to  the  gnlf  white,  scentless.  This  species  was  once  used 
of  Mexico  in.  winter,  wherever  its  purveyors,  in  tlio  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers ;  its 
the  gulls,  aro  found ;  it  breeds  also  in  the  Ork-  properties  are  only  slightly  tonic.  It  was  also 
ney  and  Shetland  islands,  and  at  this  period  is  employed  aa  a  cure  for  hydrophobia,  a  fabnloua 
gregarious;  the  egga  are  3^  by  li  incbes,  of  a  virtue  which  is  also  ascribed  to  the  8.  lateri- 
dark  oil-green  color  with  blotciies  of  liver-  Jtora,  a  plant  with  small,  blue,  axillary  flow- 
brown  ;  it  feeds  principally  upon  fish  and  mol-  era,  and  abundant  in  wet  places  in  the  United 
lusks ;  it  is  coniined  t*  me  northern  seas  of  States.  There  are  at  least  30  species  of  skull- 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The  pomarine  skua  cap,  of  which  some  ai'e  peculiarly  North.  Amer- 
(iS.  pomariniis,  Temm.)  is  about  30  inches  long,  ioaa.  Several  are  distinguished  for  the  bean- 
witb  an  alar  extent  of  nearly  4  feet ;  the  middle  ty  of  their  flowers,  such  especiaOy  as  have 
tail  feathers  esoeed  the  others  about  3  inches,  crimson,  blue,  or  violet  corollas.  They  wiU 
and  are  of  uniform  width  to  the  end.  This  spe-  grow  in  any  soil,  and  arp  well  adapted  to  the 
cies  breeds  in  Labrador,  coming  in  winter  as  far  open  flower  border,  increasing  from  seeds,  cut- 
south  as  New  York ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  seas  .tings,  or  division  of  the  roots, 
of  N.  Europe;  it  lives  on  putrid  fish  and  other  BKUNK,  an  American  carnivorous  mammal 
animal  matters  csst  up  by  the  sea  or  disgorged  of  the  weasel  family,  badger  sub-fomUy,  and 
by  the  smaller  gulls.  The  eggs  are  grayish  genus  mepMtw  (Cuv.).  It  may  be  distinguished 
olive,  with  a  few  blackish  spots.  BuSbn's  &om  its  congeners  by  a  more  slender  and  elon- 
skua  (S.  cepphtis,  BrCin.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  gated  body,  pointed  nose,  feet  adapted  for  dig- 
the  last,  and  is  found  in  Baffin's  bay  and  about  ging,  with  the  anterior  claws  the  longest  and 
the  coasts  of  arctic  Am.erina ;  tlie  3  middle  the  soles  usually  naked,  and  a  long  bushy  tail, 
tail  feathers  are  6  or  8  inches  longer  than  the  The  cheek  teeth  are  |z|,  the  upper  posterior 
others,  and  taper  gradually  to  a  fine  point.  The  being  very  large  and  nearly  square ;  the  head  is 
3  last  named  species  have  been  separated  from,  small,  with  a  projecting  naked  nose,  small  and 
sfercarariaa  and  formed  into  a  genus  lestria  by  piercing  eyes,  and  short  and  rounded  ears ;  the 
Illiger,  In  the  Antarctic  ocean  is  the  S.  ant-  feet  are  short,  with  6  closely  united  toes;  the 
arctieiM  (Less.),  which  by  some  is  regarded  aa  palms  naked  and  the  soles  mostly  so ;  they  are 
the  S.  eatarractes.  essentially  plantigrade,  and  walk  with-the  back 

SKULL,  the  oval,  bony  box  which  contains  much  arched  and  the  tiul  erect ;  they  are  noo- 
tho  brain  of  vertebrated  animals.  The  antero-  tumal  in  habit,  and  feed  on  animal  substances, 
posterior  diameter  is  the  longest,  and  the  widest  Though  weak,  timid,  and  slowin  their  motions, 
portion  is  behind.  It  is  made  ap  of  8  bones,  they  are  effectually  armed  gainst  the  most 
separate  in  the  new-born  child,  but  as  age  ad-  ferocious  enemies  in  an  acrid  and  exceedingly 
vancea  gradually  consolidated  into  a  single  bos,  offensive  fluid  secreted  by  3  glands  whose  ducts 
the  points  of  union  being  called  the  sutures ;  open  near  the  anus ;  these  glands  are  surround- 
the  frontal  bone  forms  the  forehead,  the  pari-  ed  by  a  thick  muscular  covering  whose  eonlrao- 
etals  the  sides  and  top,  the  occipital  is  behind,  tions  are  sufficient  to  (geot  the  fluid  to  a  dis- 
the  temporals  in  the  re^on  of  the  ears,  and  the  tance  of  14  feet. — The  common  skunk  {M.  roe- 
sphenoid  and  ethmoid  at  the  base.  The  upper  pMHca,  Shaw ;  M.  ehinga,  Tiedm.)  is  one  of 
and  inner  surfaces  of  the  skull  are  separated  the  best  known  and  probably  the  most  univer- 
by  a  spongy  substance,  diplo@,  well  supplied  sally  -detested  animal  in  the  United  States ;  it 
with  blood  vessels ;  the  3  tables  are  so  indepen-  is  from  16^  to  20  inches  long,  the  tail  being  13 
dent  of  each  oti^er  that  the  external  may  be  or  14  additional ;  the  prevMling  color  is  black, 
broken  without  the  internal,  and  viae  versa;  with  a  narrow  line  on  forehead,  broad  trian- 
thearchedformof  the  sknll  is  admirably  adapt-  gular  patch  on  nape  continuous  with  a  narrow 
ed  to  protect  the  enclosed  brain,  being  able  to  line  on  each  side  of  the  back,  and  tail  tnft, 
resist  very  considerable  force.  The  various  white ;  the  variation  is  considerable,  the  white 
forms  of  the  skull  are  noticed  under  Compaea-  markings  being  wider  in  some  specimens,  and 
TiVB  Anatomy  and  the  different  orders  and  di-  in  others  wanting ;  the  posterior  3d  of  the  soles 
visions  of  vertebrates ;  the  shape,  as  character-  is  hairy.  When  about  to  use  its  natural  means 
istic  of  the  human  races,  under  AuraBOPOLooT  of  defence,  it  raises  its  tail  over  the  back,  and 
and  Ethholooy;  its  gradational  development  ejects  the  secretion  in  3  thread-like  streams 
and  vertebral  homologies  under  Philosophical  with  great  force  and  accuracy ;  it  is  almost  im- 
Anatomy  ;  and  its  more  or  less  arbitrary  divi-  possiMe  to  remove  the  odor  from  clothes  im- 
sion  into  regions  under  Phbeboloot.  pregnated  with  it,  and  a  dog  which  has  been 

SKULLCAP,  the  common  name  of  omamen-  touched  by  it  is  a  nuisance  for  months;  it  is 

tal  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genns  tcatello'ria,  said  to  be  phosphorescent  at  night.    It  is  a  very 

natural  order  fotiJiitiB,  all  nativesof  the  temper-  cleanly  aniraaJ,  and  never  allows  its  own  fur 

ate  regions  of  the  globe.     The  root  of  the  com-  to  be  soiled  with  its  secretion.     It  soractimea 

mon  skullcap  (^S.  ffalericulata)  U  creeping,  its  commits  havoc  among  hens,  chickens,  and  eggs, 

stem  erect,  leafy  or  branched,  the  foliage  of  a  but  is  fer  less  injurious  than  tlie   mink  and 

deep  green  color  tinted  with  purple;  the  leaves  weasels,  and  from  its  clumsiness  is  more  easily 

cordate   at  base,  lanceolate  crenate,  wrinkled,  detected;    it  feeds   on  small  quadrupeds  and 

an  inch  long ;  the  flowers  axillary,  opposite,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  nuts,  and  fruits.    It  has 

racemose,  nearly  sessile,  blue  yariegated  with  from  6  to  9  young  at  a  time,  and  would  prove 
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exceedingly  annoying  were  not  great  imtnlieM  pealed.    The  climate  is  variable ;  on  the  higher 

killed  by  dogs  and  cai-nivorous  mammals  and  portions  the  snow  lies  long,  and  when  it  melta 

birds,  and  caught  in  traps  at  the  mouths  of  there  are  heavy  rains.    The  soil  is  poor  and 

their  burrows,  which  sre  generally  near  the  the  productions  scanty.     The  greater  part  of  iS 

surface,  in  level  ground,  and  6  to  8  feet  in  ex-  is  in  pasture,  and  devoted  to  the  rearing  of 

tent.    They  remain  in  their  burrows  in  tlio  cattle  and  she^.    A  peculiar  breed  of  terriers 

northern  states  from  December  to  the  middle  known  as  the  Skye  terrier  are  raised  here,  and 

of  February,  laying  up  no  wmter  stores,  but  are    in  good  demand.    The  herring  fishery, 

retiring  in  a  very  fat  condition,  and  remaining  thongh  precarious,  furaishes  employment  and 

doll  and  inactive,  thongfi  not  properly  hiber-  subsistence  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 

nating.    This  species  is  widely  distributed,  be-  itants.    The  people  are  of  Gaelic  origin ;  they 

ing  abundant  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  are  peaceable  and  moral,  but  indolent  and  gen- 

and  found  ftom  lat.  6T°N.  toFloridaand  Loni-  erally  poor.    The  island  contains  many  Danish 

Mana,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.    Its  antiquities.    The  greater  part  of  the  land  be- 

flesh  is  white  and  fat,  and  if  properly^  skinned  longs  to  Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Macleod  fam- 

in  no  way  tainted  by  its  secretion ;  it  is  highly  ily,  and  was  the  home  of  Tlora  Macdonaid, 

esteemed  by  the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  the  who  died  here  in  1790.    The  principal  villages 

whites  in  various  pai'ts  of  the  country ;  the  fur  are  Portree,  Broadford,  Stein,  Kyle  Haken, 

is  rather  coarse,  bttt  is  aometimes  used  by  far-  Oronsay,  Armadale,  and  Uig. 

riers  for  common  purposes,  and  of  late  years  SKYLARK.    See  Laek. 

thousands  of  skins  have  been  annually  carried  8KYE08,  or  Sctbos,  an  island  of  the  Gre- 

to  Europe,  where  they  make  their  appearance  dan  archipelago,  24  m.  N.   E.  from  Eubcea; 

in  various  disgnisea.    The  secretion  has  been  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,680.    It  is  separated 

saooessfully  employed  in  some  forms  of  asthma,  by  an  isthmus  into  two  peninsulas,  the  southern 

in  the  dose  of  a  drop  8  times  a  day,  thongh  it  rising  2,608  feet  above  the  sea,  the  northern 

60  tdnts  the  patient's  excretions  that  the  reme-  more  level  and  having  fertile  vaileys.    Grwn, 

dy  is  generally  considered  worse  than  the  dis-  wine,  and  madder  are  raised :  wheat,  barley, 

ease ;  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  powerful  anti-  madder  roots,  honey,  wax,  and  oranges  are  es- 

spasmodlo  in  asthma,  hysteria,  and  other  ner-  ported.    It  has  a  very  superior  breed  of  goats. 

Tous  disorders,  applied  to  the  nostrils. — There  The  island  is  abundantly  supplied  with  fir  and 

are  several  other  species  in  the  United  States,  oak  timber,  and  myrtles  and  the  rose  laurel  are 

among  them  the  white-backed  skunk  {M.  meso-  plentiful.    St.  Geoi^e,  on  the  H.  ade  of  the 

Uuca,  Lioht.),  with  broad  uninterrupted  white  island,  is  the  only  town. — The  Greek  poets 

dorsal  band  and  entirely  white  tail ;  the  Texas  made  this  the  hiding  place  of  Achilles,  and 

^unk  (Jf.  l^^lmww,  Gray),  of  whick  an  amusing  the  place  where  Theseus  was  slain.     It  was 

story  is  told  in  "Audubon  and  Bachman's  Quad-  conquered  by  Oimon  in  469  B.  0.,  and  alter- 

rupeds  of  North  America,"  vol.  iii.  p.  11 ;  and  nately  held  by  the  Athenians  and  their  rivals 

the  California  skunk  {M.  <iceidentalis,  Baird).  for  SJ  centuries,  and  finally  was  restored  to  the 

All  these  ai'e  found  in  Texas  and  California ;  formerby  the  Romans,  198  B.C.  In  the  middle 

the  last  2  are  black,  with  much  white,  more  ages  it  was  part  of  the  duehy  of  Uasos,  and 

continuous  lateral  stripe,  and  longer  tail  mostly  afterward  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    It  now  be- 

or  entirely  black.    The  little  striped  skunk  or  longs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Borilla  {M.  Meolor,  Gray)  is  the  smallest  and  SLAHDEE,  in  law,  defamatory  words  falsely 

handsomest  of  the  genus ;   it  is  black  with  4  and  maliciously  spoken,  and  injurioas  either  in 

parallel  and  iutermpted    dorsal  stripes,   and  fact  or  in  legal  presumption.    It  is  actionable 

black  tail  with  white  pencils  at  the  end ;  it  is  slander :  1,  to  speak  of  one  thus  falsely  and 

abont  the  size  of  the  ermine,  but  of  stouter  maliciously  words  importing  his  guiltiness  of 

form  and  with  longer  tail ;  it  is  found  in  Oali-  an  offence  involving  moral  turpitude  or  punisii- 

fomia  and  Texas.    The  black-backed  sknnk  able  by  law;    2,  to  charge  him  with  having 

(M.  •meaomelaa,  Lioht.)  has  densely  hairy  soles  such  an  infectious,  or  perhaps  di^usting  dis- 

and  short  fore  claws.  ease  as,  if  known,  would  probably  cause  his 

SKYE,  the  largest  isQand  of  the  Hebrides,  on  esclnaon  from  society ;  3,  to  use  in  regard  to 

the  W.  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  Inverness-  one  in  office,  or  of  a  person  in  reference  to  his 


business,  such  language  as 
natural  tendency  to  cause  him  damage  or 
ither  because  the  language  implies  the 

"  qualification  for  the  oc- 
it  implies 


shire,  from  the  mainland  of  which  the  narrow  professioi 

strait  of  Loch  Alsh  separates  it;  area,  about  has  a  i    ' 

547  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  21,531.    The  surface  loss,  e 

is  mounttunous.    In  the  centre  of  the  island  lack  of  si 

the  Onchullin  hills  and  other  summits  rise  to  cnpation        ^    ._  ,  ._    _.  .__ 

the  height  of  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  insolvency  or  some  positive  misconduct  o 

The  shores,  especially  in  the  N.,  are  very  bold  honest  practice  in  the  business  or  calling ;  4, 

and  picturesque,  and  are  indented  by  many  in-  to  speak  words  which,  though  not  naturally  or 

lets  or  lochs.    In  the  K.  E,  there  are  basaltic  presamptively  prodnotive  of  loss,  have  never- 

columns  equal  to  those  at  Staffs.    There  are  theless  cansed  actual  damage  to  the  person 

also  a  number  of  caves,  some  of  which  abound  slandered.     Of  these  four  classes  of  slanderous 

with  stalactites  of  great  beauty.     In  some  of  words,  the  first,  second,  and  third  include  those 

tJiese  the  pretender  Charles  Edward  was  con-  that  are  actionable,  as  the  phrase  is,  per  ae,  or 
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of  themselves;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  plaintiff  him  aooundrel,  liar,  or  dieat,  by  way  of  general 
proves  that  the  words  were  spoken,  he  re-  abuse,  and  without  any  intention  of  charging 
covers  damages  without  proving  any  particular  the  crime  of  larceny  to  him.  If  the  defendant 
loss.  They  are  naturally  and  immediately  in-  can  sho«r  this  cleai-ly,  he  may  defeat  the  pre- 
jurious  to  the  reputation,  and  BO  naturally  and  sumption  which  the  law  always  makes  of  a 
immediately  tend  to  affect  the  businessor  com-  slanderous  quality  and  intent  in  the  word, 
fort  of  him  of  whom  they  are  spoken.  An  ao-  Where  fornication  is  made  punishable  by  stat- 
tion  lies  for  words  of  the  fourth  class  only  when  ute,  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  states,  it  is  slander 
the  plaintiff  can  prove  express  and  special  dam-  to  charge  unchastity.  An  action  of  slander  is 
age. — Of  the  form  of  slander  which  imputes  expressly  given  by  statute  in  Alabama,  Noi-th 
guiltiness  of  crime,  it  is  fo  be  observed  that  the  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Dlinois,  Mis- 
immediate  ground  on  which  the  law  founds  the  souri,  and  probably  elsewhere,  for  the  impu- 
a^ition  is  that  injury  to  the  party's  reputation  tation  of  incontinency  or  adultery.  Words 
and  his  consequent  degradation  in  society  which  charging  disease  are  actionable  only  when  they 
is  tho  natural  and  immediate  incident  of  crimi-  imply  that  the  disease  now  exists. — The  third 
nal  guiit.  The  words  must  therefore  suggest  class  of  slandei-ous  words  includes  those  impu- 
an  offence  which  subjects  the  party  to  a  crim-  tations  which  affect  one's  ofBcial,  professional, 
inal  prosecution  and  to  infamous  punishment,  or  business  character.  To  be  actionable  of 
After  reviewing  the  anfJiorities  on  this  point,  themselves,  the  words  must  immediately  con- 
Starkle  conclndea  that  tho  imputation  of  any  template  and  touch  these  relations;  for  it  is 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  for  which  corporal  invariably  held  that  where  the  words  com- 
punishment  may  be  inflicted  in  a  temporal  plained  of,  though  calculated  in  every  respect 
court,  is  actionable  without  proof  of  special  to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  an  otBce  or  the  loss 
damage.  When  the  penalty  for  an  offence  is  of  the  income  of  a  profession  or  business,  are 
merely  pecuniary,  it  does  not  appear  that  an  nevertheless  not  in  fact  applied  to  the  conduct 
action  will  !ie  for  charging  it,  even  though  in  of  the  plaintiff  in  his  office  or  business,  the  ao- 
default  of  payment  imprisonment  should  he  tion  for  slander  fails.  Thus  a  schoolmistress 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  the  imprisonment  not  has  failed  to  maintain  an  action  for  words 
being  the  primary  and  immediate  punishment  which,  though  chai^ng  her  with  unchastity, 
of  the  offence.  In  a  leading  case  in  New  York  did  not  directly  involve  her  conduct  in  herpro- 
(Bi-ooker  «is.  Coffin),  in  which  the  supreme  Jession;  and  where  one  said  to  the  clerk  of  a 
court  lays  down  what  it  conceives  to  be  the  company:  "  You  are  unfit  to  hold  yonr  situa- 
safest  rule  and  one  warranted  by  the  case,  it  is  tion,"  and  then  alleged  his  immorality  with 
lield  that  "the  words  will  be  actionable  in  women  aa  the  reason  of  his  unfitness,  yet  be- 
themselves  in  case  tlie  charge,  if  true,  will  sub-  cause  the  words  did  not  charge  or  imply  the 
ject  the  party  charged  to  an  indictment  for  a  want  of  any  of  those  qualities  which  were 
crime  involving  moral  turpitude,  or  subjecting  requisite  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
him  to  an  infamous  punishment."  Thus,  to  of  the  clerkship,  the  action  failed.  Words 
chargeforgery orcounterfeitiag,keepingabaw-  however  which  necessarily,  even  if  not  in 
dy  house,  bribery  at  an  election,  and  the  solicit-  terms,  refer  to  and  affect  one's  business  rela- 
ing  one  to  commit  murder,  are  all  actionable  tions,  may  be  held  slanderous ;  as  to  say,  for 
slanders  ^ej' w,  for  they  surest  both  moral  tur-  example,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  failures; 
pitude  and  an  indictable  offence.  For  the  same  "  I  understand  there  ia  trouble  witli  the 
reason  it  is  actionable  per  se  not  only  to  say  Smiths,"  or  "  B  owes  more  money  than  he  is 
that  one  has  done  enough  to  send  him  to  the  worth,  and  is  broken."  So  it  is  slanderous  jiW" 
penitentiary,  but  to  say  that  he  has  already  ss  to  say  that  a  trader  is  insolvent,  that  X  keeps 
been  there.  But  to  charge  one  with  breaking  none  but  rotten  goods,  that  Y  uses  filthy  water 
open  and  reading  a  letter  is  not  a  slander;  for,  in  making  his  beer,  or  that  Z  keeps fklae books, 
tliough  the  offence  is  indictable,  it  hardly  in-  where  keeping  books  is  a  necessary  incident  to 
volves  moral  turpitude ;  while,  on  the  other  the  business.  It  is  slander  to  ohOTge  an  attor- 
hand,  to  allege  that  one  lives  by  imposture  ney  or  physician  with  general  ignorance  or 
imputes  indeed  moral  turpitude,  but  not  an  nnskilfulness  in  his  profession;  and  words 
indictable  offence,  and  is  consequently  not  slan-  wJiich  of  themselves  allege  ^orance  or  «n- 
derous  perse,  or  without  proof  of  actual  dam-  skilf'ulnesa  in  a  pai'ticular  case  may  be  actiona- 
age.  Words  alleging  perjury  are  actionable  hie  if  they  fairly  imply  general  disqualification 
of  themselves.  The  language  must  of  course  in  these  respects. — The  fourth  class  inolndea 
either  express  or  imply  all  that  is  essential  to  those  words  for  which  an  action  lies  if  special 
constitute  the  crime,  to  wit,  a  judicial  proceed-  damage  be  proved.  Thus,  to  say  of  another 
iiig,  material  testimony,  and  tlie  other  essential  that  he  is  a  knave,  a  blackleg,  a  liai-,  a  cheat, 
elements  of  perjnry.  A  charge  of  false  swear-  or  a  scoundrel,  is  generally  not  actionable.  If, 
ing  which  does  not  expressly  or  implicitly  however,  the  speaking  of  these  or  the  hke  de- 
comprehend  all  these  points,  is  not  slanderous,  famatory  words  has  wrought  the  plaintiff  par- 
Theft  is  an  indictable  and  infamous  offence,  and  ticular  pecuniary  loss,  he  can  recover  damages, 
the  false  and  malicious  imputation  of  it  is  ac-  Within  this  class  fall  those  cases  in  which 
tionahie  without  proof  of  damage.  One  may  incontinence  has  been  charged  to  women, 
IS  call  another  a  thief,  j  ust  as  he  calls  Though  the  disgrace  or  contempt  which  has 
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resulted  from  falae  imputation  irill  not  snpport  tiff.  la  a  leading  case  upon  thia  subject  in  the 
an  action,  yet  such  ])ecuniary  loss  as  attends  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  privileged 
the  plaintiff's  exclusion  t'TOin  houses  where  she  communications  were  divided  into  four  elates, 
has  hitherto  found  a  home,  has  heen  construed  viz. :  1,  publications  dulymade  in  the  ordinary 
to  be  sufficient  legal  damage. — In  all'  cases  in  mode  of  parliamentary  proceedings;  3,  words 
which  an  action  for  slander  lies,  an  essential  nsed  in  the  course  of  legal  or  judicial  proceed' 
principle  on  which  the  action  rests  is  that  the  ings;  3,  any  thing  said  or  written  by  q  master 
speaking  of  words  falae  in  fact  and  injurious  to  in  giving  the  character  of  a  servant  who  has 
the  reputation  of  another  is  malicious.  By  been  in  his  employment;  4,  words  used  by  any 
malice  in  this  place  is  to  he  anderotnod,  not  one  m  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of  any  public 
that  disposition  of  ill  will,  spite,  or  revenge,  or  private  daty,  legal  or  moral,  or  in  the  proa- 
which  in  common  parlance  the  word  laipliei,  eeution  of  his  own  rights  or  interests.  With 
but  that  legal  malice  which  iathe  preiramption  relerence  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  es- 
and  conclusion  of  the  law  from  the  fact  ot  the  emption  from  liabOity  for  any  words  spoken  in 
deliberate  and  unqnaiifted  statement  of  false  debate  is  expressly  provided  by  the  constitution 
and  defamatory  matter,  without  cause  or  instifi  of  the  TJnited  States,  and  is  probably  repeated 
cation.  Where  these  elements  coincide  the  law  m  the  declaration  of  rights  or  in  the  constitu- 
implies  the  malice,  and  the  slander  is  complete  tun  of  every  state  in  the  Union.  It  is  matter 
It  is  the  corollary  of  this  conception  of  slan-  ot  public  interest  that  there  should  be  the  ut- 
der  that  a  defendant  cannot  justiiy  the  speak  moat  freedom  in  this  respect.  On  construction 
ing  of  the  slanderous  words  by  the  plea  that  of  the  constitutional  provision  in  this  behalf  in 
he  merely  repeated  the  language  of  another  MaSBachusetts,  the  exemption  was  held  to  es- 
Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  held,  on  the  authority  tend  to  every  thing  swd  or  done  by  a  represen- 
of  an  old  cjae  in  Coke,  that  if  the  detendant,  at  tative  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  whether  in 
the  time  of  uttering  the  words  complained  ol,  debate  in  open  session  of  the  house,  or  more 
named  his  informant  and  gave  hia  precise  Ian-  privately  out  of  the  house  in  committee,  or 
guage,  so  as  to  fimiish  the  plaintiff  with  a  good  even  daring  the  ordinary  adjournment  of  the 
cause  of  action  against  him,  these  facts  might  sessions.  On  the  same  principle,  namely,  the 
be  pleaded  as  presumptive  proof  that  the  de-  public  interest  in  the  prompt,  unembarrassed, 
fendant  did  not  utter  the  slanderous  words  and  eSicient  administration  of  the  laws,  all 
maliciously.  But  the  latest  English  cases  hold,  language  spoken  in  good  fwth  in  the  course  of 
that  the  defendant's  plea  must  go  further,  and  legal  proceedings  before  a  competent  jnrisdic- 
must  show  in  addition  to  the  fects  just  men-  tion,  pertinent  in  any  wise  to  the  matter  in 
tioned  that  he  believed  the  charge  to  be  true,  question,  enjoys  perfect  immunity.  The  bene- 
and  repeated  it  with  a  justifiable  intent  and  on  fit  of  the  privilege  is  secured  alike  to  the  par- 
a  justifiable  occasion.  If  thia  rule  embraces  ties,  the  counsel,  the  witnesses,  the  judges,  and 
the  very  comprehensive  terms  justifiable  intent  the  jury.  As  to  statements  made  by  masters 
and  justifiable  occasion,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  in  reference  to  the  character  of  their  servants, 
to  be  that  of  the  American  law  in  respect  to  good  faith  will  be  presumed,  and  it  is  for  the 
repetition;  but  if  those  terms  be  taken  away,  servant  to  negative  the  presumption.  Malice 
the  plea  would  probably  be  inanffioient  here.  wiU  he  implied  if  he  shows  the  falsehood  of  the 
In  other  words,  it  wiU  not,  according  to  the  charge ;  and  there  may  be  a  prima  fade  pre- 
better  American  authority,  justify  the  repefi-  sumption  of  malice  if  a  master  volunteered  the 
tion  of  a  slander,  that  the  defendant  at  the  unfavorable  statement  respecting  his  discard- 
time  of  uttering  the  words  disclosed  the  name  ed  servant.  Communications  claimed  to  have 
of  the  person  who  had  already  published  them,  heen  made  in  the  usual  course  of  business  (be- 
and  that  he  believed  them  to  be  true.  In  a  tween  tradesmen,  for  example,  respecting  the 
■very  recent  case  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  held  solvency  of  parties  whom  one  of  them  is  about 
that  the  repetition  of  oral  slander  already  in  to  trust),  where  the  one  to  whom  the  commu- 
eircnlation,  without  expressing  any  disbelief  of  nication  is  made  has  an  interest  to  be  protected 
it  or  any  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  its  truth,  and  a  right  to  know  the  facts  told  him,  are 
though  without  any  design  to  extend  ita  ciron-  generally  closely  scrutinized  when  they  are 
lation  or  credit,  or  to  cause  the  person  to  whom  volunteered,  or  are  made  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
it  is  addressed  to  believe  or  suspect  it  to  be  suggested  by  the  defendant,  or  are  not  closely 
true,  is  actionable.  Bo  long,  in  short,  as  the  limited  to  matters  in  which  the  party  to  whom 
legal  presumption  of  malice  stands  unrebutted,  they  are  made  has  an  actual  interest. — In  a 
the  uttering  or  repeating  of  slanderoaa  words  civil  action  for  slander,  the  truth  of  the  fects 
is  actionable.  To  refrmn  altogether  from  the  imputed  may  be  pleaded  by  the  defendant  in 
repetition  of  such  words  is  the  only  way  to  be  justification.  If  the  plea  is  maintained  by 
entirely  safe.  The  presumption  of  legal  malice  proof,  the  action  is  defeated ;  for  the  principle 
is  defeated  when  the  otherwise  slanderous  Ian-  is,  that  if  the  plaintiff  is  gnilty  of  the  whole 
guage  is  employed  npon  a  just  occasion,  in  the  matter  charged  to  him,  he  has  sustained  no 
discharge  of  a  duty  or  in  the  protection  of  an  injury  and  has  therefore  no  valid  claim  for 


interest.  8nch  communications  as  these  are  damages.  The  amount  of  the  damages  lies  al- 
said  to  be  privileged,  and  the  burden  of  show-  most  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  jury, 
ing  malice  expressly  is  thrown  upon  the  plidn-    They  may  give  punitory  or  vindictive  ' 
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in  cases  of  wanton  and  unqualified  malice ;  and  a  portion  of  the  powder  remains  behind,  leav- 
e?en  tliough.  the  amount  may  aecm  excessive,  ing  a  plain  mark  that  is  easily  wiped  or  washed 
yet  the  court  will  not  generally  set  the  verdict  off.  It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  alatea 
aside,  unless  it  shall  be  plain  that  the  jury  was  serviceable  for  drawing  and  writing  npon,  for 
influenced  by  improper  motives  or  was  misled  which  use  they  are  in  lai'ge  demand  for  schools, 
by  some  gross  error  or  miaoonoeption.  both  in  lisht  portable  forms  set  in  wooden 
SLATE,  a  rock  of  no  definite  composition,  frames,  and  large  sheets  affixed  to  the  walls 
distinguished  by  its  structure,  which  is  of  paral-  and  answering  for  blackboards.  Argillaceous 
lei  sheets  or  laminte,  easily  separated  from  each  slates,  like  the  clays  which  they  originally 
other.  The  term  is  in  common  use  also  applied  were,  are  essentially  composed  of  sUes  and 
to  various  rocks  which  do  not  possess  the  fissile  almnina,  and  the  following  ia  the  result  of  the 
character  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and  which  analysis  of  a  common  Scotch  variety ;  silex,  50 
are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  true  slates  parts  in  100 ;  dumiaa,  ST;  oxide  and  sulphata 
by  the  name  schists;  such  are  the  mica,  taJcose,  of  iron,  11;  potash,  4;  magnesia,!;  water,?; 
hornblende,  and  chlorite  schists  or  slates,  de-  carbon,  a  fiace.  The  slates  are  found  often  ia 
scribed  under  their  own  definite  names.  Shale  beds  of  great  extent,  associated  with  other  beds 
differs  from  slate  in  its  more  earthy  texture  of  similar  chai-acter ;  and  this  singular  feature 
and  less  tenacity,  as  well  ag  want  of  the  perfect  ia  observed  in  the  structure  of  the  rocks,  that 
slaty  strnotare.  Its  composition  is  however  the  cleavage,  or  lines  along  which  the  slates 
like  that  of  the  argillaceous  or  oUy  slate,  whicli  naturally  separate,  has  no  relation  to  the  lines 
is  the  well  known  roofing  and  writing  slate,  of  stratification.  However  much  the  beds 
This  variety,  which  is  the  only  slate  of  eco-  themselves  may  be  contorted  and  follow  irreg- 
nomlcftl  importance,  is  not  limited  to  any  one  ular  waving  planes,  each  system  of  cleavage 
geological  formation,  but  is  found  among  the  lines,  in  case  there  are  more  than  one,  as  some- 
metamorphio  rooks  passing  into  mica  slate,  and  times  occurs,  maiat^ns  its  own  direction  and 
with  the  strata  of  the  silurian  period,  and  some-  rai'eiy  coincides  with  the  plane  of  dip.  It  is 
times  with  those  of  still  later  origin.  It  is  evident  that  the  cleavage  seams  must  have 
eminently  characterized  by  splitting  with  ease  been  produced  subsequently  to  the  time  when 
into  large  smooth  plates,  which  have  a  uniform  the  beds  acquired  their  flaal  position.  This 
■degree  of  hardness,  possess  a  dull  or  feeble  etructnre  is  what  is  known  as  slaty  cleavage ; 
lustre,  and  are  of  blaokish  gray,  bluish  black,  and  sometimes  when  the  strata  are  themselves 
bluish  or  reddish  brown,  purplish,  or  greenish  thinly  bedded  and  the  stratification  is  regular 
color.  The  rook  is  often  traversed  by  thin  over  extended  areas,  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
seams  of  quartz,  but  the  prepared  slates  should  guish  immediately  the  two  sots  of  planes  one 
be  entirely  free  from  foreign  minerals,  and  es-  from  the  other. — Slate  rocks  are  of  common 
pecially  from  iron  pyrites,  which  are  too  often  occurrence  in  diatriota  of  the  metamorphic  and 
seen  in  yellow  cubical  crystals  scattered  over  silurian  formations;  but  they  are  not  often  of 
the  surface  of  what  would  otherwise  he  escel-  good  quality  for  working,  and  very  rarely  are 
lent  roofing  slates.  Such  are  unfit  for  writing  found  hard  and  sound  untU.  they  have  been  fol- 
or  school  slates;  and  for  roofing  slates  tbey  lowed  to  some  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  at- 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pyrites  mospheric  influences.  Quarries  of  great  extent 
weakening  the  slates,  and  also  being  liable  to  are  worked  in  H"orth  Wales;  in  Cumberland, 
decompose  after  exposure  for  some  time,  and  Westmoreland,  Cornwall,  and  other  counties  in 
cause  un«ghtly  stains  of  oxide  of  iron.  Oar-  England;  in  Argyieshire,  Scotland;  and  others 
bonate  of  kme  is  also  sometimes  present,  and  is  have  been  opened  in  Waterford  and  other 
likewise  iiyurious.  The  best  slates  are  distin-  counties  in  Ireland.  The  product  of  the  Welsh 
guishedby  an  appearance  of  compactness  and  quarries  has  been  lar^Iy  exported  to  the  United 
solidity  in  the  blocks,  with  nothing  to  suggest  States,  ships  returning  froni  Liverpool,  after 
their  fissile  character ;  and  yet  this  should  be  carrying  there  a  load  of  cotton,  often  stopping 
so  perfect,  that  when  fresh  from  the  quarry  these  at  Bangor,  Wales,  for  a  load  of  slates  from  the 
blocks  may  be  split  with  greater  ease  than  pine  quarries  in  its  vicinity.  This  business  has  of 
timber,  and  into  sheets  of  any  desired  thinness,  late  years  received  a  serious  check  by  the  open- 
The  faces  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  par-  ingof  valuable  quarries  in  Vermont,  New  York, 
allel,  without  any  curvatures  or  irregularities.  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  The  Welsh  quar- 
There  should  be  no  lines  of  cross  fracture  that  ries  in  Caernarvonshire  were  opened  toward 
should  prevent  their  breaking  in  any  one  direc-  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Lord  Penrhyn, 
tion  more  than  another.  When  one  is  bal-  who  went  to  great  expense  in  establishing  the 
anced  on  the  finger  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  business  by  constructing  roads  to  the  water  and 
it  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound;  and  after  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  loading 
being  dried  in  an  oven  and  immersed  in  water,  vessels.  Early  in  the  present  century  numer- 
it  should  absorb  but  little,  as  may  be  ascer-  ous  other  quarries  were  in  operation  in  the 
tained  by  weighing  it  before  and  after  immer-  same  repon.  Lord  Penrhyn  was  succeeded  by 
sion.  This  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  compara-  his  relative,  Col.  Pennant,  under  whose  direc- 
tive values  of  different  slates.  The  powder  of  tion  the  business  was  greatly  extended,  giv- 
slates  is  of  alight  gray  color,  and  when  a  point-  ing  employment  to  over  3,500  persons,  and 
ed  piece  is  rubbed  upon  a  smooth  slate  surface  producing  an  enormous  annual  revenue.    The 
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beds  are  traced  se  al  1  length,  and  riad  and  sent  down  the  river  on  rafts  to  Phila- 
the  eioavfltiona  up  n  th  m  many  places  delphia  and  the  intermediate  towns.  The 
immense.  They  nd  u  t  th  aides  of  school  slates  being  split  out  from  the  blocka 
the  hills  in  a  suet,  as  ft  one  above  are  taien  to  the  factory,  where  amaii  provided 
another,  eometime  t  h  n  mh  of  13,  each  with  patterns  of  the  6  sizes  usually  made,  marks 
of  them  60  feet  high ;  railroad  tracks  are  laid  out  upon  each  sheet  such  slates  as  it  will  make 
wpon  each  for  carrying  away  the  materials  ex-  to  the  beat  advantage.  Another  workman  then 
cavated.  In  different  localities  the  beds  occur  cats  them  out  with  a  circular  saw  made  of  soft 
variously  inclined  from  a  horizontal  to  a  ver-  ateel,  and  they  are  dressed,  smoothed,  and  pol- 
tical  position;  and  the  quarries  are  distinguish-  ished  by  a  third.  Before  machinery  was  ap- 
ed as  the  tally  or  roofing  slate,  and  the  rock  or  plied  to  these  operations  the  slates  were  shaved 
slab  slate  quarries,  the  former  producing  the  like  shingles,  the  operator  seated  on  a  wooden 
thinly  laminated  varieties,  and  the  others  the  horse,  and  nsing  a  drawing  knife.  The  smooth- 
thicker  sheets  only,  such  as  are  used  for  grave-  ing  is  finished  by  rubbing  the  slate  with  a  rag 
stones,  ilageing,  billiard  tables,  mantelpieces,  filled  with  its  own  dust,  when  the  gray  color 
partitions,  floors,  and  other  architectural  pur-  of  the  powdered  slate  gives  place  to  the  deep 

B)seg.  In  one  instance,  10  miles  back  from  bine  tint.  The  slate  is  now  washed,  and  is 
erwenlass,  Wales,  an  attempt  has  been  made  ready  for  the  frame.  When  wild  cherry  lum- 
to  mine  the  slate  without  taking  off  the  cover;  her  was  abundant,  this  was  genei'ally  used; 
and  at  the  Delabole  quarries  in  Oornwail,  the  bnt  birch  is  now  nsed  instead.  The  pieces  are 
works  have  been  sunk  considerably  below  the  out  out  by  circular  saws,  and  grooved  and  mor- 
sea,  to  a  total  depth  of  more  than  800  feet.— In  tioed  by  others  specially  adapted  to  the  wori. 
the  United  States,  slate  quarries  of  great  extent  The  frame  is  then  put  around  the  slate,  and 
were  opened  in  1839  OE  the  Piscataquis  river  in  holes  are  drilled  iu  the  corners  for  the  wooden 
Mwne,  abont  40  m,  above  Bangor.  The  slates  pins  which  fasten  the  whole  together.  By  a 
they  afforded  were  of  excellent  character ;  but  recent  improvement  the  frames  are  sawed  out 
theremotenessof  the  locality  from  water  trans-  of  two  entire  pieces  with  round  comers,  glued 
portationhas prevented  theirooming  intocom-  together  over  the  edges  of  the  slate.  The 
petition  with  the  Welsh  and  Vermont  slates,  frames  are  finally  smoothed  with  a  plane,  and 
The  principal  quarries  of  the  latter  state  are  the  slates  are  packed  in  cases,  each  holding  ei- 
In  West  Castleton  and  Poulteney,  Eutland  co.,  ther  8  dozen  or  100.  As  the  business  increased 
and  in  Guilford,  Windham  co.  They  were  first  new  quarries  were  opened  in  the  vicinity,  and 
worked  to  any  extent  about  the  year  1853,  and  about  a  dozen  factories  for  making  school  slates 
are  already  employing  many  hundred  men  un-  havebeenput  in  operation,  of  capacities  varying 
dera  number  of  independent  associations.  The  from  300  to  1,600  slates  a  day;  till,  with  those 
bedsaretracedmanymilesinlength,  andsome-  made  on  the  Lehigh,  the  total  production  in 
times  they  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  is  estimated  to 
across.  They  dip  E.  IT.  E.  at  angles  varying  amount  to  some  20,000  cases  annually,  worth  at 
from  12"  to  20°  with  the  horizon,  and  produce  least$10  per  case.  The  Lehigh  qnarries  are  near 
in  the  different  strata  slates  sometimes  of  blu-  the  base  of  the  same  mountain,  abont  2  m.  from 
ish,  greenish,  or  purple  color.  Though  the  theLehigh  Water  Gap,  at  the  village  of  Slating- 
quarries  are  very  shaKow,  the  slates  are  fully  ton.  They  were  opened  in  1848,  and  in  1853 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Welsh  slates,  and  are  their  products  were  2,500  squares  of  roofing 
obtained  with  great  facility  by  open  cuts  ex-  elates*  and  800  cases  of  school  slates;  in  186B, 
tending  along  and  into  the  side  of  the  hills.  6,000sqnaresofroofingandl,600easesof  school 
Slabs  are  readily  procured  from  some  of  the  slates ;  since  which  time  the  business  has  con- 
quarries  about  30  feet  long  and  as  thin  as  IJ-  tinned  to  enlarge.  In  1854,  over  300,000  feet 
inches.  In  New  York,  slats  quarries  are  work-  of  lumber  was  consumed  in  slate  frames  alone, 
ed  near  the  Vermont  line  at  Granville  and  In  Lehigh  Co.,  it  is  stated,  tl»ere  are  about  30 
Hoosic,  Washington  co.  The  slate  formation  slate  quarries  open,  and  producing  at  least 
crosses  northern  New  Jersey,  and  is  worked  25,000  squares  of  roofing  ^ates,  valued  at  $3 
near  Newton  in  Sussex  co.,  and  on  the  Delaware  per  square  at  the  quarry.  The  country  demand, 
river.  On  the  other  side  of  this  river  it  ranges  especially  amon^  the  German  fanners,  is  large 
across  Northampton  and  Lehigh  cos,,  the  N.  for  the  ^tes,  shingles  finding  little  fevor  with 
line  of  the  formation  being  along  the  S.  E.  side  them ;  and  the  prosperous  mining  tow^a  in  the 
of  the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  mountain.  The  ear-  neighboring  anWiracite  region  are  also  largely 
liest  quarry  opened  was  on  this  mountain  about  supplied  with  them;  while  by  the  canal  and 
the  year  1836  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Dela-  railroad  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  cities 
ware  Gap,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Porter,  assisted  by  and  towns  near  the  seaboard.  In  Maryland, 
Mr.  Samnel  Taylor.  The  product  proved  in  slate  quarries  have  been  worked  to  a  c^nsidera- 
part  of  excellent  quality  for  school  dates,  and  hie  extent  in  Harford  co.  for  the  supply  chiefly 
a  manufactory  of  these  was  established,  the  of  Baltimore.  Further  south,  extensive  beds 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  country.     A  village  of  superior  slates  are  described  by  Prof.  O.  U. 


grew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  was     Shepard  aa  examined  by  him  in  Pike  o< 

known  as  Slateford.    The  roofing  slate  was    _ ' — _ 

most  abundant,  and  was  very  extensively  quar-         *  Eaoli  square  eout^iH  sMea  to  coiet  lOO  feet  square. 
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W.  Georgia.  They  are  found  together  with  "Countesses"  are  from  30  to  18  inches  in  length 
other  beds  of  flagging  stoties  between  the  mica  and  about  10  inches  wide;  for  these  the  pay  is 
slates  and  the  lower  silurian  limestones  of  this  10s.  a  thousand.  "Ladies"  are  nsiially  abont 
region,  lying  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  "W.  direction  and  15  inches  long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  "Dou- 
di|iping  40°  8,  E.,  and  with  cleavage  seams  run-  bles"  are  the  smallest  size  produced  at  Pen- 
ning W.  to  N".  10°  E.  and  pitching  87°  W.  The  rhyn,  and  are  paid  for  at  5J.  a  thonsand ;  in 
blocks  split  with  ease  into  6  or  even  S  sheets  Cornwall  these  measure  about  13  inches  by  6. 
to  tiie  inch,  and  these  are  perfectly  even  and  From  the  report  of  the  receipt  of  Welsh  slates 
regular.— Elates  are  quarried  either  by  blasting  in  Chaileston,  S.  0.,  presented  by  Pi-of.  Shep- 
out  large  slabs,  or,  when  practicable,  splitting  ard,  of  the  date  of  April,  1858,  it  appears  that 
them  off  with  gads  and  large  wedges.  The  the  importation  for  the  preceding  4  years  had 
slabs  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  thick,  amounted  to  1,143  thoasand,  each  thousand 
and  it  maybe  8  or  10  feet  long  and  1  or  3  comprising  1,200  slates;  that  tliese  were  of  two 
wide,  are  set  on  edge,  and  grooves  are  cut  sizes  only,  16  x  10  and  16  x  8  inches,  and  cost 
across  tie  top  and  down  the  sides  to  determine  respectively  77s.  and  59s.  sterling  per  thousand, 
the  lines  of  fracture  for  separating  them  into  The  average  weight  of  the  thousand  (1,200)  is 
rectangular  blocks,  which  is  done  by  blows  about  If  tons. — The  smaller  sized  slates,  as 
from  a  wooden  beetle  directed  upon  the  top  doubles  and  ladies,  are  laid  upon  a  flooring  of 
near  the  furrow.  The  splitting  is  effected  by  boards,  which  to  fonn  a  tight  roof  shonid  be 
driving  wide,  thin  chisels  between  the  laminte,  closely  fitted  at  the  edgea  and  well  secured  to 
and  the  sizes  of  the  slates  are  reduced  when-  the  rafters.  For  the  larger  sizes  narrow  strips 
ever  desirable  by  cutting  cross  grooves  and  or  battens  are  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  snita- 
tiien  breaking  the  pieces  with  the  chisel,  ble  distanow  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
When  reduced  to  the  required  thinness,  the  slates  used,  and  upon  these  the  slates  are  nail- 
slates  are  roughly  dressed  over  the  edge  of  a  ed,  commencing  with  a  row  of  the  largest  slates 
block  of  wood  by  the  blows  of  a  sort  of  chop-  along  the  eaves.  A  line  is  then  struck  along 
ping  knife  called  a  sack,  sax,  or  zas.  On  the  the  upper  surface  of  these  slates  parallel  to  the 
back  of  tills  tool  is  a  sharp  tapering  steel  point,  lower  edge,  to  mark  the  distance  that  the  slates 
with  whicli  the  workman  when  preparing  roof-  of  the  next  course  shall  overlap  them.  The 
ing  slates  pecks  two  holes  through  the  slates  second  course  is  then  nailed  down,  the  Joints 
near  what  is  to  be  the  head  or  upper  edge  for  between  two  adjoining  slates  being  brought  as 
the  nails  which  are  to  hold  it  down  to  the  roof,  near  as  may  he  over  the  middle  of  the  slate  be- 
In  Vermont  machines  have  been  applied  to  neath.  Thus  the  work  is  carried  on  up  to  the 
cutting  grooves  in  the  slate  in  the  ledge  to  fa-  ridge,  where  the  slates  are  trimmed  off  even 
ciiitate  the  quarrying,  and  the  cutting  and  trim-  and  a  covering  of  sheet  lead  is  bent  down  and 
ming  are  also  done  by  machinery.  It  is  impor-  secured  over  them.  The  slope  of  slate  roofs 
tant  that  all  this  work  should  be  done  while  should  be  not  less  than  25°.  When  well  con- 
the  blocks  are  fresh  from  the  quarry,  as  in  dry-  structed  and  supported,  a  slate  roof  is  perfectly 
ing  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  property  of  freely  tight,  and  may  last  a  great  many  years  without 
splitting,  though  freezing  may  restore  this ;  but  repairs.  It  is  not  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
a  succession  of  frosts  and  thaws  has  the  effect  perature  like  the  coverings  of  metal,  and  is 
of  thorough  seasoning.  Slabs  for  internal  dec-  only  objectionable  for  all  classes  of  houses  on 
oration,  as  mantelpieces,  and  for  articles  of  fur-  account  of  the  extra  strength  requii-ed  to  sus- 
niture,  as  table  tops,  billiard  tables,  ^aks,  &c.,  tain  the  weight.  Slate  roofs  have  been  made 
are  cut  by  circular  saws  which  are  made  to  re-  of  only  10"  rise  by  using  slates  wide  enough  to 
volve  with  a  slow  motion.  The  sheets  when  reach  from  one  rafter  to  another,  and  covering 
thus  squared  to  suitable  sizes  are  planed  in  ma-  the  joints  up  and  down  the  rafters  with  narrow 
chines  similar  to  those  naed  for  planing  metals ;  shps  bedded  in  putty  and  screwed  down.  By 
and  pieces  for  mouldings  ai'e  shaped  by  tools  this  method  littie  overlap  is  required ;  but  if 
of  the  desired  figure.  Various  ornamental  arti-  any  settling  of  the  building  occurs,  the  joints 
cles  are  prepared  of  slate  in  imitation  of  mar-  are  liable  to  be  loosened  and  let  in  the  rgin. 
bles,  granites,  &c.,  by  the  application  of  colors,  Wherever  the  joints  caused  by  the  overlapping 
which  are  baked  in,  varnished,  and  polished;  slates  are  exposed  on  the  under  side,  they 
the  applications  being  several  times  repeated,  should  be  fllle'd  in  with  lime  and  hair  to  es- 
(See  EsAMELiiNO,  vol,  vii.  p,  142.)  Globes  elude  the  wind  and  snow, 
have  been  made  of  slate.  (See  Globe,  vol.  viii.  SLATER,  Samtiel,  an  American  manufactu- 
p.300,) — Roofing  slates  in  Great  Britain  are  clas-  rer,  bom  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  9, 
sified,  and  the  workmen  ai-e  paid  for  them,  ac-  1768,  died  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April  21,  1835. 
cording  to  their  sizes.  For  the  "  queen  slate,"  At  the  age  of  li  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
which  measures  86  by  20  inches,  the  quarrymen  cotton-spinning  business  under  Jedidiah  Stratt, 
receive  8s.  per  ton.  The  "imperial"  ranges  the  partner  of  Arkwright,  and  possessing  a 
from  3  feet  in  lei^h  and  1^  feet  in  breadth  to  2  highly  mechanical  turn  became  thoroughly 
feet  by  1  foot,  and  for  these  the  pay  is  6«.  M.  per  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  business,  and 
ton,  "  Duchesses"  are  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  made  such  improvemeiits  in  it  that  before  he 
or  sometimes  less  in  width;  these  are  pdd  for  came  of  age  his  master  intrusted  him  with  the 
by  the  thousand  (1,200),  at  the  rate  of  35s.  euperviaion  of  a  new  mill  and  with  the  con- 
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Btruction  of  its  macliinery.  After  completing  ■ter  they  had  become  conquerors.  The  conquer- 
bis  term  of  eemce,  he  sailed  for  New  York ;  ing  races  who  established  their  rule,  in  eueces- 
and  aa  the  laws  of  England  against  the  emi-  sion,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  found  slavery 
gration  of  artisans  were  very  severe,  ho  took  there  existing,  and  in  some  instances  they  in- 
na  drawings  of  machinery,  but  intnisted  the  creased  its  extent;  but  the  general  tendency 
whole  to  his  tenacious  memory.  Meeting  with  of  estensive  conquests  was  to  lessen  the  num- 
Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  of  Providence,  in  her  of  slaves,  for  when  different  races  became 
search  of  a  manager  for  a  email  cotton  mill,  subject  to  the  same  royal  line,  and  peace  pre- 
which  for  want  of  suitable  machinery  was  not  vailed,  as  in  the  Persian  empire,  which  ex- 
BQcoessful,  he  accepted  an  offer  of  an  interest  tended  from  Egypt  to  India,  the  supplies  of 
in  their  business  on  condition  that  be  would  slaves  were  largely  cat  off,  as  those  supplies 
undertake  the  erection  at  Pawtucket  of  the  were  principally  obtained  through  war,  lie 
improved  machinery  of  the  Derbyshire  mills,  Jews  bad  some  form  of  slavery  from  the  time 
He  made  his  di'awings  and  designs  from  mem-  of  Abraham,  with  whom  their  historical  exist- 
ory,  and,  after  surmounting  almost  innumerable  enoe  commences.  Their  own  long  enslavement 
difficulties,  in  Dec.  1790,  started  the  first  sue-  in  Egypt  was  of  a  political,  not  a  personal 
cessful  cotton  mill  in  the  United  States.  The  nature,  and  probably  did  not  prevent  them 
business  increased  slowly  at  first,  and  it  was  from  holding  slaves.  The  Mosaic  legislation 
not  till  the  connection  of  the  power  loom  with  concerning  Uie  various  kinds  of  servitude  was 
the  spinning  .jenny  in  1806,  which  enabled  them  very  mild,  and  contained  numerous  important 
to  consume  their  yam  in  the  manufacture  of  limitations  of  the  rights  of  masters.  In  Phte- 
ootton  oloth,  that  it  commenced  a  rapid  growth,  nicia  slaves  were  very  numerous,  and  were  ex- 
Later  in  life  Mr.  Slater  became  interested  also  in  tensively  employed  in  all  the  various  branches 
the  woollen  and  iron  manufactures.  In  1806  he  of  industry  that  were  pursued  by  that  enter- 
commenced  a  Sunday  school  for  the  moral  and  prising  people.  They  formed  mnch  the  larger 
intellectual  improvement  of  his  workmen  and  part  of  the  populations  of  such  cities  as  Tyre 
their  families,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  insti-  and  Sidon.  In  Carthage  there  was  a  revival 
tations  established  in  the  United  States.  of  Phcenician  life,  after  its  force  had  been  spent 
SLAVEEY,  the  condition  of  absolute  bond-  in  the  East ;  and  slavery  was  still  preserved  in 
age,  in  which  one  person  is  the  unconditional  the  Carthaginian  empire. — Slavery  meets  us  in 
property  or  chattel  of  another,  and  obliged  to  Greece  when  we  first  begin  to  know  any  thing 
labor  for  his  master's  benefit,  without  his  own  of  the  condition  ofthat  country,  and  long  before 
consent  having  been  obtdned.  It  has  existed  the  commencement  of  its  true  historic  period, 
in  some  form  in  all  nations,  and  still  exists  in  Slavery  was  a  firmly  established  institution  of 
many  countries,  though  modern  slavery  differs  the  Hellenic  heroic  age.  It  was  the  oonse- 
in  several  respects  from  ancient  slavery.  At  quence  of  invasion  and  oonqnesf,  and  it  led  to 
what  time  it  ori^nated  we  have  no  means  of  further  wars  that  were  waged  in  order  to  pro- 
ascertaining,  as  it  was  in  perfect  existence  at  cure  more  slaves.  Piracy  and  kidnapping  were 
that  period  which  is  spoken  of  as  the  dawn  of  resorted  to  for  the  same  object,  and  no  degree 
history,  and  allusions  to  it  are  found  in  some  of  life  was  exempt  from  the  effects  of  this  state 
of  the  earliest  extant  writings.  When  Joseph  of  things.  Yet  in  the  heroic  age  Grecian 
was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  the  Midianite  slavery  was  a  mild  institution.  "In  Homer," 
merchantmen,  the  transaction  was  one  that  it  has  been  truly  said,  "the  condition  of  the 
belonged  regularly  to  the  caravan  traffic  in  slave  seems  everywhere  tempered  by  the  kind- 
whioh  the  purchasers  were  engaged,  the  slave  ness  and  indulgence  of  the  master."  The  eon- 
trade  being  then  formally  established;  and  the  dition  of  women,  however,  was  worse  than 
purchasers  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  tliat  of  men,  which  is  repugnant  to  modern 
Potiphar,  slaves  b«ng  imported  into  that  coun-  ideas.  "The  slavery  of  legendary  Greece," 
try,  and  slavery  there  existing,  either  as  a  pnn-  says  Qrote,  "  does  not  present  itself  as  existing 
ishment  for  crime,  or  because  of  the  taking  of  under  a  peculiarly  harsh  form,  especially  if  we 
prisoners  in  war,  or  through  the  success  of  conader  that  all  the  classes  of  society  were 
forays  into  other  countries,  or  from  the  sale  of  then  very  much  upon  a  level  in  point  of  taste, 
strangers  who  bad  been  cast  on  the  coast,  sentiment,  and  in^ruction.  In  tiie  absence  of 
Kidnapping  was  a  common  mode  of  obtMning  legal  security  or  an  effective  social  sanction, 
slaves  for  commerce,  and  it  was  estensiveiy  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  un- 
foUowed  by  the  Phoaniciana,  as  appears  from  der  an  average  master  may  have  been  as  good 
the  Homeric  poems,  as  much  as  8,000  years  as  that  of  the  free  thete.  The  class  of  slaves 
ago,  and  the  slave  trade  was  then  in  full  vigor,  whose  lot  appears  to  have  been  the  most  pitia- 
thus  testifying  to  the  existence  of  slavery  long  hie  were  the  females — more  numerous  than 
before  that  date.  Slavery  first  appears  in  the  males,  and  performing  the  principal  work 
China  about  13  centuries  B.  0.  In  India  the  in  the  interior  of  the  house.  Not  only  do  they 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  and  it  has  even  seem  to  have  been  more  harshly  treated  than 
been  asserted  that  slaverywas  thereprobibited  the  males,  but  they  were  charged  with  the 
by  positive  law ;  but  the  lower  castes  could  be  barilest  and  most  exhausting  labor  which  tlie 
enslaved  for  debt.  Slavery  existed  among  the  establishment  of  a  Greek  chief  required ;  they 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Persians  af-  brought  in  water  from  the  spiking,  and  turned 
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by  hand  the  house  mills  which  ground  the  cjdides  of  the  mj^terious  disappearance  of 
largo  quantity  of  flour  oonauraed  in  his  limily  3000  helrts  who  had  been  selected  for  free- 
This  oppressive  task  was  jertormed  generally  dom  and  the  field,  does  not  sustain  his  views, 
by  female  slaves,  in  historical  as  well  as  in  It  is  :,ertim  that  the  helots  more  than,  once 
legendary  Greece."  Every  Greek  stite  with  roae  in  revolt  against  their  masters,  at  impor- 
a  few  esoeptionSj  had  sla^  ery  among  its  insti  tant  crises  of  the  history  of  Sparta,  and  with 
tutions,  the  Greeks,  accord  ng  to  Aristotle  con  mi  ch  eflect  thereon.  When  revolted  helots 
sidaring  it  as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature  were  subdnod,  the  treatment  of  the  whole  class 
and  the  permanent  diversities  in  the  races  ol  became  more  rigorous,  and  tliis  may  account 
men.  Thetreatmentofslaveswasverydiflierent  for  some  ot  the  statements  respecting  their 
by  the  different  Greek  communities  TheAthe  c  ndition  which  are  apparently  contradioto- 
nians  were  very  kind  toward  them  and  through  ry  In  The'ssaly  the  Pencstte  held  a  position 
out  Attica  prevjuled  the  mddest  1  Dnn  ot  servi  not  unlike  that  of  the  helots  in  Laoonia ;  but 
tude  known  to  the  world  of  antiquity.  Athe-  it  was  milder,  and  they  were  not  subject  to 
nian  legislation  protected  the  personal  rights  the  whole  community,  but  were  possessed  by 
of  the  slave,  and  promoted  his  efforts  to  obtain  particular  families.  The  Gymnesii  of  Argos 
freedom.  Slaves  who  were  ill  treated  could  were  bond  slaves,  and  were  the  helots  of 
take  refuge  in  the  temples  of  the  Eumenides  that  state  ;  and  a  similar  class  existed  in  8i- 
and  of  Thesous,  whence  they  could  be  expelled  oyon.  In  Crete  there  were  both  private  slaves 
only  by  sacrilege  ;  but  the  esercise  of  this  and  a  class  of  public  viUeins.  In  Sparta  the 
right  had  probably  severe  practical  limitations,  domestic  slaves  were  selected  from  the  he- 
There  were  both  public  and  private  slaves  at  lots.  The  supplies  of  slaves  were  obtained  in 
Athens,  the  former  being  the  property  of  the  most  parts  of  Greece  through  war,  commerce, 
state,  some  of  whom  were  educated  and  filled  piracy,  and  kidnjppmji;  There  were  regular 
important  offices,  such  as  those  of  secretaries  markets  for  tlieir  sale,  the  principal  of  which 
of  the  commanders  and  treasurers  of  the  ar-  were  held  at  Athens  and  Chios.  Negroes 
mies.  Sparta  was  r^arded  by  Greece  as  fur-  were  among  the  slaves  imported,  Egypt  fur- 
nishing the  practical  antithesis  to  Athens  in  nishing  the  lai^er  number  of  them;  and  they 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  the  opinion  has  were  valued  tor  their  complexion,  and  consid- 
come  down  to  modern  times.  The  helots  of  ered  aa  luxuries.  The  evds  of  war  had  at  first 
Sparta  furnish  the  type  of  all  that  is  calamitous  been  softened  by  the  practice  of  reserving  pris- 
among  tlie  oppressed,  and  there  is  much  in  oners  to'be  sold  as  slaves,  but  in  time  war  was 
Spartan  Watoi-y  that  justifies  this  view  of  their  waged  in  oi-der  to  obtain  slaves  for  the  market, 
condition.  Who  they  were  is  not  known,  at  Most  of  the  domestic  and  personal  slaves  were 
least  not  with  precision;  and  there  Is  also  dia-  barbarians,  that  is,  persons  who  were  not  of 
puto  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  their  relation  to  Greek  blood,  for  it  was  the  Grecian  custom  to  al- 
the  ruling  race.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  La-  low  prisoners  of  their  own  race  to  be  ransomed, 
eonia,  which  occurred  more  than  1,000  years  Tlie  number  of  slaves  in  Greece  was  very  large, 
I).  C,  had  no  little  effect  on  the  course  of  Greek  and  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  3  or  4  times  as 
history;  but  it  bore  with  great  severity  upon  great  as  that  of  the  free  population.  The  de- 
the  conquered  races,  the  Achieans  and  their  de-  tails  that  are  given,  however,  are  not  to  be  re- 
pendants.  K.  O.  MiiOer,  whose  authority  on  lied  on,  it  being  impossible'  to  believe,  for  in- 
overy  thing  that  relates  to  Grecian  history  is  stance,  that  so  small  a  place  as  Mgiaa  had 
very  high,  thinks  that  the  helots  "  were  an  abo-  470,000  slaves,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
rigiiial  race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  there  were  400,000  in  Attica,  and  460,000  in 
period,  and  which  immediately  passed  over  as  Oorinth ;  but  even  these  numbers  are  to  be  ao- 
slavea  to  the  Doric  conquerors."  They  were  oepted  cautiously.  Unlike  the  Eomans,  the 
slaves  of  the  state,  and  those  by  whom  they  Greeks  did  not  seek  to  possess  many  davea 
were  held  could  neither  liberate  them  nor  sell  from  motives  of  luxury  and  ostentation,  but 
them  out  of  Laconia.  The  state  apportioned  of  profit.  Fifty  slaves  were  a  large  number 
them  to  individuals,  but  not  in  full  possession,  for  a  wealthy  Athenian  to  own,  while  some 
and  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  enfranchis-  Eomans  owned  20,000  each.  There  were 
ing  them;  but  even  the  state  could  not  sell  many  slaves  employed  in  the  mines,  but  they 
them  out  of  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  were  of  the  least  valuable  kind,  and  their 
occupied  some  snch  position  as  was  held  by  the  labor  was  destructive  of  life.  Most  of  the 
aerfe  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  central  au-  slave  insurrections  in  Attica  were  brought 
thority  had  more  power  over  them.  They  about  hy  the  mining  slaves,  and  on  one  occa- 
aoted  as  light  troops  in  the  Spartan  armies,  and  sion  they  took  possession  of  Sunium,  and  hold 
in  return  for  military  good  conduct  they  were  it  for  some  tune.  The  Athenian  slaves  were 
occasionally  emancipated.  MQller  plausibly  not,  save  on  extraordinary  occasions,  employed 
argues  against  the  common  statement  that  the  as  soldiers,  like  those  of  the  Dorian  Greeks. 


massacring  them  formally  in  open  day,  for  the  Manumitted  slaves  in  Greece  could  not  become 
purpose  of  lessening  their  numbers,  and  weak-  citizens,  but  became  metics,  and  were  still  nn- 
ening  tkeir  power ;  but  the  story  told  by  Thu-    der  certain  obhgationa  to  their  former  masters, 
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neglect  of  wliicfi  made  them  liable  to  be  sold  condition  was  probably  not  a  hard  one ;  but 
into  slavery  again.— In  Italy  slavery  prevailed  there  was  a  constant  change  for  the  worse 
even  more  estenKively  than  in  Greece,  though  as  the  circle  of  Koiiian  conquest  extended. 
in  the  early  times,  it  has  been  contended,  and  The  Roman  slaves  were  obtained  by  war  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  dominion,  by  trade,  through  the  operation  of  law,  and  by 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  small,  and  they  birth.  80  long  as  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
were  so  well  treated,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  were  confined  to  their  own  immediate  part  of 
name ;  but  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  Etrna-  the  world,  the  numbera  obtained  by  war  could 
cans"  had  negro  slaves,  the  slave  trade  must  not  have  been  very  large ;  but  when  their 
have  been  extensively  carried  on  between  Italy  armies  began  to  contend  with  distant  peoplea, 
and  Africa  at  a  remote  period,  though  proba-  and  to  conquer  them,  they  were  counted  by 
bly  indirectly.  We  find  that  the  Romans  had  myriads.  They  cldmed  to  act  on  the  principle 
slaves  at  the  earliest  dates  of  their  history,  and  of  sparing  the  humble  and  subduing  the  proud, 
far  more  early  than  that  time  which  is  reoog-  in  accordance  with  which  they  granted  both 
nized  as  the  beginning  of  their  authentic  his-  life  and  liberty  to  those  who  surrendered,  but 
tory;  but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  took  captive  all  those  who  resisted  their  arm^ 
the  institution  as  it  existed  in  the  opening  and,  after  leading  them  in  triumph,  consigned 
years  of  the  republic  and  as  it  became  several  such  of  them  to  slavery  as  were  not  reserved  for 
generations  before  the  establishment  of  the  a  fate  more  immediately  severe.  "  Surrender, 
imperial  rule.  As  the  kingdom  of  Kome  was  deditio,"  says  Arnold,  "according  to  the  Eo- 
a  fer  more  powerful  state  than  was  the  Eo-  man  laws  of  war,  placed  the  property,  liberties, 
man  republic  during  the  first  two  oenturiea  of  and  lives  of  the  whole  surrendered  people  at 
its  esistenoe,  and  had  commercial  relations  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  conquerors;  and 
with  the  Carthaginians,  the  principal  slave  thiit  not  formallyi  as  a  right,  the  enforce- 
traders  of  the  time,  the  just  conclusion  is  that  ment  of  which  was  monstrous,  but  as  one  to 
slavery  was  a  more  extensive  institution  under  abate  which  in  any  instance  was  an  act  of  free 
the  later  kings  than  it  was  under  the  prastors  mercy."  Tlie  Romans  were  not  sparing  in  the 
and  early  consuls.  According  to  the  old  tale  infliction  of  this  severe  rule  of  war,  and  the 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Romulus  made  his  consequence  was,  not  only  that  the  slave  pop- 
city  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from  slavery,  so  ulatiou  was  rapidly  increased,  but  that  it  was 
that  the  nation  which  was  beyond  all  others  to  made  to  include  the  most  cultivated  classes  of 
nphoid  and  to  extend  slavery,  owed  its  existence  the  most  cultivated  period  of  antiquity,  as  the 
in  part  to  a  disregard  of  the  claims  of  slave-  Roman  conquests  did  not  commence  until  after 
holders;  and  the  story  implies  that  there  must  the  highest  of  ancient  raceshad  completed  their 
have  been  a  large  servile  class  in  the  sun'ound-  mental  and  material  development.  When  the 
ing  country  7^  centuries  B.  0.  "  The  fact  Romans  made  their  first  invasion  of  Africa, 
of  slaves  being  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  reign  26e  B.  C,  under  Eegulus,  they  landed  in  a  por- 
of  Romulus  himself,"  says  Blair,  "  is  to  be  gath-  tion  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  lying  between 
ered  from  his  regulations  for  the  disposal  of  the  Hermsean  headland  and  tlie  Lesser  Syrtis, 
captives  taken  in  war.  From  that  time  the  which,  for  richness  and  oulture  and  the  refine- 
number  and  importance  of  the  slaves  of  the  ment  of  its  inhabitants,  has  been  correctly  de- 
Romans  are  abundantly  attested,  by  authorities  scribed  as  resembling  "  the  approach  to  Genoa, 
of  all  descriptions,  and  of  every  period,  down  or  the  neighborhood  of  Geneva,  or  even  the 
to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire."  In  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  valley  of  the 
early  times  nearly  all  the  domestics  of  the  Ro-  Thames  above  London."  This  fine  country 
mans  were  slaves,  and  so  were  the  m^ority  of  was  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  ancient  war- 
the  operatives  in  town;  but  that  excess  of  fare,  "and20,O0Operaons,manyof  them  doubt- 
agricultural  slav^  which  in  later  times  be-  lessof  the  highest  condition,  and  bred  ^  in  all 
came  a  marked  feature  of  Roman  industrial  theenjoymentsof  domesticpeaceandafnuence,. 
life  was  then  unknown.  Kiebuhr,  speaking  were  carried  away  as  slaves."  Bureau  de  la 
of  Capua,  says :  "  The  number  of  slaves  must  Malle,  criticizing  Heyne's  supposition  that  the 
have  been  greatin  the  cityiu  which  gladiators  Punic  wars  and  the  final  destruction  of  Car- 
arose;  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  the  thage  must  have  thrown  an  enormous  mass  of 
aria,  which  were  practised  by  slaves  in  the  Carthaginians  and  Africans  into  Italy  as  slaves, 
ancient  republics,  although  superintended  by  observes  that  there  were  regular  exchanges  of 
freemen,  leads  us  to  suppose  an  overwhelming  priaoners!nthefir9ttwoofthosewars,withrare 
numberof  them  in  every  manufacturing  town."  exceptions,  and  that  the  rivalry  of  the  two 
Agriculture  was  considered  an  lionorable  pnr-  republics  was  so  deadly  that  it  forbade  the 
suit,  and  the  haughtiest  of  the  patricians  often  making  of  many  prisoners,  public  law  being 
oulljvat«d  their  fields  with  their  own  hands;  barbarous;  and  that  the  earth  of  Africa  and 
for  they  were  not  all  rich,  as  the  story  of  Oin-  Italy  received  far  more  of  dead  than  their  fields 
cinnatns  shows.  The  first  slaves  of  the  Ro-  and  cities  of  slaves.  If,  he  asks,  "the  Cartha- 
mans  were  excluMvely  prisoners  of  war  made  ginian  or  African  slaves  had  been  so  numeroua 
from  the  peoples  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  in  Italy,  how  happens  it  that  their  ethnic  names 
and  sold  at  auction  by  the  state  as  booty ;  they  should  be  so  rare  in  the  comedies  of  Plantus, 
strongly  resembled  their  masters,  so  that  their  which  were  represented  in  great  part  during 
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the  second  Punic  war,  and  that  they  are  not  lation  increased  at  the  same  rate,  80  that  in  70 
found  in  those  of  Terence,  himself  on  African,  jears  even  the  free  agricnltural  population  of 
and  fl  contemporary  of  the  conqueror  of  Wu-  Italy  liad  mostly  disappeared,  as  we  learn  from 
niidia  and  of  Carthage?  Among  the  names  the  words  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  when  he  be- 
from  countries  given  to  slaves  in  these  dramas  gan  the  work  of  agrarian  reform.  The  absorp- 
we  find  those  of  Syrus,  Syriscna,  Syra,  Geta,  tion  of  small  freeholds  in  large  estates,  along 
Oappadox,  and  Messenio,  bat  never  those  of  with  war,  led  to  the  decrease  of  that  popn- 
Pcenus,  Afer,  or  Numida."  He  quotes  Pigno-  lation,  and  the  places  thus  made  vacant  were 
riuB,  Dr  Sernk,  to  show  that  in  the  list  of  ethnic  filled  by  the  pnrcJiase  of  slaves,  the  latter  being 
names  given  to  slaves  among  the  Greeks  and  taken  in  war  to  a  considerable  extent,  though 
Romans,  there  is  not  a  Pnnio  or  an  African  tlie  slave  traders  were  by  no  means  idle.  One 
name  to  be  found,  The  objection  is  ingenious-  of  the  consequences  of  the  successes  of  Paulas 
ly  put,  but  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  jErailius  in  Macedonia  was  the  sale  of  150,000 
against  known  historical  facta,  and  few  things  Epirotes,  who  had  been  seized  because  their 
are  better  established  than  that  the  Romans  country  was  friendly  to  Perseus.  The  de- 
did  sell  large  numbers  of  captives  made  in  the  mand  for  slaves  became  very  great  full  two 
Punic  wars ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Roman  centuries  B.  0.  in  Sicily,  which  had  then  fallen 
slavery  began  to  assume  its  great  proportions  completely  under  the  Eouian  dominion,  and 
in  the  same  age  that  saw  the  beginning  of  its  because  com  was  much  wanted  in  Italy,  then 
long  quarrel  with  Carthage,  which  opened  in  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effect  of  the 
264  B.  0.  "  In  the  6th  century  of  the  city,"  Carth^inian  invasion  and  occupation ;  and  the 
says  MOrivale,  "it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  state  of  things  that  prevailed  in  Sicily  was  so 
the  slaves  bore  any  large  proportion  to  the  favorable  to  the  aggregation  of  wealth,  that  it 
free  population  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  soon  extended  to  Italy,  where  the  land  passed 
the  soil  was  still  performed  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  the  few.  Great  estates  sue- 
by  free  labor,  and  servile  hands  were  chiefly  ceeding  to  the  many  smiUl  farms  that  had  been 
employed  in  menial  attendance  upon  the  weal-  known  in  the  preceding  generations,  the  soil  was 
thier  classes,  and  in  some  kinds  of  handicraft  now  cultivated  or  attended  to  by  great  masses 
and  professions.  Slaves  were  obtained  as  yet  of  slaves,  the  property  chiefly  of  the  leading 
generally  by  war,  but  the  selling  of  the  con-  members  of  the  opUmates,  or  the  high  aristo- 
quered  masses  into  slavery  was  comparatively  cratioal  patty.  The  wars  in  Spain,  Greece, 
rare,  and  reserved  for  cases  where  the  greatest  Illyria,  Syria,  and  Macedonia,  furnished  large 
severity  was  required.  The  number,  however,  numbers  of  slaves,  the  common  sorts  of  whom 
both  of  slaves  and  foreigners  was  undoubtedly  were  sold  at  low  rates,  and  who  were  employ- 
more  considerable  in  the  Hellenic  cities  of  ed  in  the  country,  Nor  was  the  urban,  popu- 
Mogna  GriBcia."  Moat  of  the  captives  taken  lation  of  a  much  different  character,  if  we  can 
at  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  and  who  had  sur-  believe  an  anecdote  told  of  the  younger  Afri- 
rendered,  were  sold  into  slavery.  This  treat-  oanus.  Having  publicly  declared  that  Tiberius 
meat  of  the  Carthaginians,  a  high-bred  and  Gracchus  was  rightly  put  to  death,  the  people 
refined  people,  shows  the  character  of  Roman  shouted  against  him,  whereupon  he  exclaimed: 
slavery,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  barba-  "  Peace,  ye  stepsons  of  Italy  I  Bemember  who 
rous  races,  or  to  this  or  that  peculiar  people,  it  was  that  brought  you  in  chains  to  Rome  1" 
but  swept  all  within  its  nets  who  conld  be  con-  The  invasion  of  the  Eoman  territories  by  the 
querod  by  the  sword  or  purchased.  Corinth,  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  which  ended  in  the  total 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  cities  of  defeat  of  those  barbarians  by  Marios,  added 
Greece,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time  with  considerably  to  the  number  of  slaves,  60,000  of 
Carthage,  and  the  Corinthians  werei  all  sold  the  Cimbri  alone  being  taken  captive  in  the 
into  slavery;  and  nothing  but  the  influence  of  last  great  battle  of  the  war.  The  conquests  of 
Polybius  with  the  younger  Scipip  Africanus  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey  in  Greece  and 
prevented  the  entire  population  of  Peloponne-  the  East,  actually  flooded  the  slave  markets,  so 
BUS  from  sharing  their  fate.  Two  generations  that  in  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  in  Pontns,  men 
earlier,  Capua,  a  city  in  no  respect  inferior  to  were  sold  for  i  dracbmte  each,  or  about  63 
either  Carthage  or  Corinth  in  culture,  the  cents  of  our  money,  Cicero  sold  about  10,000 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  which  were  pro-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pindenissus.  The  Gallic 
verbial,  and  which  had  aspired  to  the  place  it  wars  of  Julius  Ciesar  furnished  almost  half  a 
was  supposed  would  be  made  vacant  by  the  de-  million  slaves;  and  Augustus  sold  36,000  of 
structionofEome  through  the  expected  success  the  Salassi,  nearly  a  fourth  of  whom  were  men 
of  Hannibal,  had  many  of  its  best  citizens  sold  of  military  age.  In  that  war  which  ended  in 
into  slavery,  their  wives  and  children  being  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  90,000  persons 
also  thus  sold ;  "  and  it  was  especially  ordered  were  made  captives.  "  Both  civU  law  and 
that  they  should  be  sold  at  Rome,, lest  some  custom,"  says  Blair,  "forbade  prisoners  taken 
of  their  countrymen  or  neighbors  should  pur-  in  civil  wars  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves ;  yet 
chase  them  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  their  the  rule  was  sometimes  disregarded.  Brutua 
liberty."  After  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  proposed  to  sell  his  Lycian  captives,  within 
war,  the  conquests  of  Rome  went  on  with  great  sight  of  the  town  of  Patra;  but  finding  that 
rapidity,  and  the  numbers  of  the  slave  popu-  the  spectacle  did  not  produce  the  efi'eot  he  ex- 
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pected  on  the  iniabitanta,  he  qniekly  pat  an  eralequalitjof  the  human  epeoies,  and  confessed 
end  to  the  sale.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona  the  dominion  of  masters  to  flow  entirely  from 
by  the  forces  of  Vitellius,  his  general  Antoniua  the  will  of  society ;"  hut  this  did  not  prevent 
ordered  that  none  of  the  captives  should  be  them  from  enslaving  all  men  upon  whom  they 
detained;  and  the  soldiers  could  find  no  pur-  could  lay  their  hands  while  tiiey  were  much 
chasers  for  them.  The  latter  fact  shows  the  more  harsh  toward  their  slaves  than  the 
general  feeling  on  the  subject,  ajidia  not  weak  Greeks  were  and  this  may  haie  leen  the  con 
ened  as  a  proof  by  the  apparent  disposition  sequen  e  ot  their  opmmns  on  the  subject  as 
of  the  troopa;  for  the  spint  ot  parties  was  at  thej  must  have  expected  iiolent  opi  osition  to 
that  time  peculiarly  acrimonious,  and  Cremona  a  system  whi:,h  they  admitted  to  he  founded 
bad  made  bo  obstinate  a  dufunce  that  some  on  adisregaid  of  natural  right  and  therefore 
signal  vengeance  might  be  thought  due  Pns  sought  to  break  the  spirjt  and  to  lessen  the 
oners  often  suffered  by  their  being  tima  of  no  poHei  ot  the  oppieosed  Ihe  views  on  the 
value.  In  the  instance  just  mentioned,  the  subject  of  slavery  that  prevail  m  the  modern 
soldiers  began  to  kill  them  if  not  pnvately  western  woild  would  have  been  incompre 
bought  off  by  their  friends  and  m  the  earlier  hensible  to  the  Eomans  Not  a  few  slaves 
civil  commotions  captives  were  openly  massa-  were  procured  by  kidnapping  persons  and  it 
cred  by  Syila  and  the  tiinmsiri,  which  per  was  notonous  that  even  Roman  Ireemen  were 
haps  would  not  have  been  done  to  the  same  seized  and  shut  up  m  the  ergaitula  of  the 
extent  bad  their  persona  been  salalle  But  {,reat  propiietors,  ■which  mvaaion  of  personal 
Eomaaslavery  would  not  have  been  of  so  com  rights  the  whole  power  of  the  gcvemment 
prehensive  a  character  as  it  was  if  the  Romans  was  unable  to  prevent.  Children  were  some- 
had  been  compelled  to  rely  solely  upon  war  times  sold  into  slavery  by  their  parents,  either 
for  slaves.  Commerce,  more  than  war,  has  from  love  of  gain,  or  to  save  them  from  star- 
been  the  chief  means  of  feeding  slavery  from  vation ;  and  the  number  of  these  sales  was 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  without  its  large  in  times  of  general  distress.  They  were 
aid  even  war  could  not  have  accomplished  half  also  sold  for  debts  due  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
its  work.  Estensive  as  were  the  conquests  of  Under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  poor  people 
the  Romans,  there  were  portions  of  the  world  couldsell  themselves  intoslavery,  bat  such  sdea 
to  which  their  eagles  never  reached,  or  from  were  not  of  an  irrevocable  character  until  the 
which  they  were  driven  back,  or  willingly  re-  2d  century  of  the  empire,  and  then  the  law  waa 
tired ;  and  yet  from  those  countries  they  pro-  somewhat  limited,  the  object  being  to  punish 
cured  slaves.  Before  they  had  obtained  do-  those  persons  who  had  sold  themselves  with  the 
minion  over  Italy,  they  were  slave  purchasers  intention  of  reclaiming  their  freedom,  the  pnr- 
from  the  Carthaginians,  who  drew  their  chief  chaser  in  such  cases  having  no  redress.  Eo- 
supplies  of  men  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  mans  who  had  committed  crimes  that  were  Ig- 
the  slave  trade  of  that  region,  like  that  of  nominiously  punished  became  slaves  through 
Asia  and  Greece,  being  muim  older  than  histo-  that  fact,  and  were  known  as  semi  prenm,  or 
ry.  There  were  many  slaves  obtained  by  com-  slaves  of  punishment,  and  were  public  property, 
merce  from  the  East,  and  the  cities  on  the  They  remained  slaves  even  if  pardoned,  unless 
shores  of  the  Eusine  were  among  the  chief  specially  restored  to  citizenship ;  and  it  was  not 
slave  marts  of  antiquity  far  down  into  the  days  until  the  reign  of  Justinian  that  this  form  of 
of  the  empire.  Barbarians  of  whom  the  Eo-  slavery  was  abolished.  In  early  times,  persons 
mans  otherwise  knew  nothing  found  their  way  who  did  not  give  in  their  names  for  enrolment 
to  the  imperial  city  as  slaves,  who  had  been  in  the  public  force  were  sold  into  slavery,  after 
purchased  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  civiliza-  having  been  beaten ;  and  incorrect  returns  to 
tion,  and  passed  from  dealer  to  dealer  until  the  censors  led  to  tlie  same  punishment.  Poor 
they  reached  the  bestmarket.  Asia  and  Afri-  thieves,  who  eould  not  make  a  fourfold  return 
ca  contjributed  most  slaves  to  Rome,  bnt  the  of  the  amount  of  their  booty,  became  slaves  to 
various  European  countries  were  represent-  the  party  stolen  from ;  and  a  father  could  give 
ed  in  her  servile  population.  At  the  height  up  a  child  who  had  stolen  to  the  prosecutor, 
of  her  power  She  had  slaves  from  Britain,  Gan!,  Poor  debtors  were  sold  as  slaves. — The  em- 
Scandinavia,  Sarmatia,  Germany,  Dacia,  Spain,  ployments  of  Eoman  slaves,  both  public  and 
the  different  countries  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  private,  were  very  various,  and  were  minutely 
to  the  Troglodytes  of  Ethiopia,  the  western  subdivided.  Beside  filling  all  the  more  me- 
Mediterranean  islands,  Sicily,  Greece,  Illyria,  nial  offlees,  many  of  them  occupied  the  posi- 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  Bithynia,  Phry-  tions  of  librarians,  readers,  reciters,  story  tell- 
gia,  Oappadocia,  Syria,  Media,  and  almost  ers,  journal  keepers,  ainannenses,  physicians 
every  otner  country  to  which  ambition  or  ava-  and  surgeons,  architects,  diviners,  grammari- 
rioe  could  lead  the  soldier  or  the  trader  to  ans,  penmen,  musicians  and  singers,  players, 
penetrate.  Hone  were  spared,  but  all  races  builders,  engravers,  antiquaries,  illuminators, 
furnished  their  contributions  to  the  greatest  painters,  silversmiths,  gladiators,  charioteers  of 
population  of  slaves  that  ever  existed  under  the  circus,  &c.  Before  a  slave  could  become  a 
one  dominion,  from  the  most  cultivated  Greek  soldier  he  was  emancipated,  and  into  the  Eo- 
to  the  most  stupid  Oappadocian.  Unlike  tiis  man  armies  of  the  early  republic  not  even 
Greeks,  the  Eomans  "  acknowledged  the  gen-  freedmen  were  allowed  to  enter ;  but  the  de- 
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mand  for  eoldiers  did  away  with  this  delicacy,  alleged  slayo  claimed  Lis  freedom  on  the  ground 
and  slaves  were  regnlarly  eDlisted  in  the  sec-  of  uDJuat  detention  in  servitude,  he  was  under 
ond  Punic  war,  and  did  good  service  to  the  the  necessity  of  having  a  frfee  protector  to  sne 
state.  The  military  calling,  however,  is  hostile  for  him,  till  Jnstinian  dispensed  with  that  for- 
to  servility  of  condition  everywhere,  and  en-  mality."  Slaves  could  not  marry  even  with  one 
listed  slaves  coald  no  longer  he  slaves ;  and  another,  and  they  had  no  power  over  their 
thongh  even  recruits  were  in  theory  confined  to  children.  Few  of  the  ties  of  hlood  were  recog- 
tlie  infantry,  we  know  that  they  were  admit-  nized  among  them ;  and  they  could  hold  prop- 
ted  among  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  aris-  erty  only  by  the  sanction  or  tolerance  of  their 
toeratical  party  in  the  contest  that  decided  the  masters.  The  criminal  law  was  equally  harsh, 
fate  of  Rome  at  Pharsalia.  In  the  later  days  slaves  being  treated  under  it  as  things,  but  it 
of  the  empire  the  emperors  compelled  the  pro-  was  gradually  meliorated.  The  severest  and 
prietors  of  slaves  to  furnish  recruits  from  their  most  ignominious  punishments  were  shared  by 
number,  as  in  Russia  the  czar  has  been  in,  the  slaves  with  the  vilest  malefactors,  as  cmcifis- 
habit  of  taking  serfs  from  the  estates  of  the  ion  and  han^ng,  and  later  they  were  burned 
Russian  nobles  to  convert  them  into  soldiers,  alive.  "  Slavery  by  birth,"  says  Blair,  "depend- 
who  thus  became  free.  "Wo  slave,"  says  ed  upon  the  condition  of  the  mother  alone,  and 
Blair,  "could  hold  a  public  office,  and  many  her  master  became  owner  of  her  offspring  bom 
lawyers  have  thought  that  if  a  person  truly  a  while  she  was  his  property.    The  mother's 

slave  should  attain  such  a  place,  all  hia  acts  state  was  the  rule  for  that  of  the  child,  in  so 
would  be  null.  We  are  told  that  a  slave  named  far  as  regarded  persons  in  bondage,  among  the 
Philippns  was  made  prsetor,  and  it  has  been  a  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  and  was  bor- 
fertile  subject  of  dispute  whether  his  decisions  rowed  from  the  principle  which  they  naturally 
were  valid ;  bat,  whatever  may  have  been  the  assumed  with  respect  to  the  young  of  the  in- 
oider  view  of  the  irremediable  incapacity  of  a  ferior  animals.  But  the  Romans  recognized  a 
slave  BO  situated,  Ulpian  seems  to  surest  the  distinction  as  to  slaves,  which  does  not  appear 
more  practicable  rule,  that  the  acts  performed  to  have  been  copied  from  any  foreign  system, 
by  such  a  slave,  while  he  was  reputed  to  he  a  In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  a  child's 
freeman,  should  be  legally  good ;  and  that,  at  freedom  or  servitude,  the  whole  period  of  gea- 
all  events,  the  will  of  the  peoi)le  formerly,  and  tation  was  taken  into  view  by  the  Roman 
of  the  emperor  afterward,  might  empower  a  jurists;  and  if,  at  any  time  between  concep- 
slave  to  act  in  a  capacity  like  this."  The  tion  and  parturition,  the  mother  had  been  for 
number  and  variety  of  the  employments  held  one  instant  free,  the  law,  by  a  humane  fiction, 
by  slaves,  and  the  high  and  confidential  char-  supposed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place  then, 
acter  of  many  of  them,  coupled  with  the  im-  and  held  the  infant  to  be  free-born.  For  fixing 
mense  amount  of  the  whole  servile  population,  the  ownership  of  a  child,  the  date  of  the  birth 
impliesagreatereitent  of  the  servile  state  than  alone  was  regarded;  and  the  father  of  a  natural 
ever  existed  ia  any  other  country,  and  which  child  by  his  bondwoman  was  the  master  of  his 
is  altogether  unlike  what  is  known  in  modern  offspring,  as  much  as  of  any  one  of  his  slaves." 
times,  even  where  slaves  are  most  numerous,  Under  the  empire  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
and  where  their  employments  are  most  diver-  was  better  than  it  had  been  under  the  republic, 
sified.  Many  of  the  Roman  slaves  were  on  the  the  general  character  of  the  imperial  legisla- 
most  intimate  terms  with  their  masters,  and  tion  being  favorable  to  them,  thongh  there 
must  have  been  well  treated,  or  the  state  of  were  some  exceptions.  The  emperors  were 
society  would  have  been  intolerable ;  and  we  far  from  pursuing  a  uniform  policy  toward 
read  of  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  lives  the  servile  class,  and  some  of  them  even  re- 
of  masters  were  saved  by  their  slaves,  in  the  stored  cruel  laws  that  had  been  abolished  by 
times  of  the  proscriptions  and  massacres  of  some  of  their  predecessors.  In  theoiy  Ro- 
Sylla  and  Marius,  and  of  the  triumvirs,  and  on  man  slavery  was  perpetual,  and  to  this  the- 
other  occasions.  Some  of  the  slaves  were  re-  ory  the  practice  conformed,  inasmuch  as  by 
garded  as  being  the  friends  of  their  owners,  no  act  of  hia  own  could  the  slave  become 
and  the  relations  between  the  parties  were  of  free.  Freedom  could  proceed  only  from  the 
the  most  pleasing  character.  Bat  the  masses  action  of  the  master.  Manumission  was  not 
of  the  slaves  were  treated  harshly,  and  the  laws  uncommon,  and  there  were  numerous  freedmen 
and  regulations  affecting  them  were  mostly  who  exercised  much  influence,  as  well  in  pub- 
characterized  by  severity.  The  Romans  were  lie  life  as  in  families.  Freedom  was  the  re- 
generally  hard  mastera;  and  "the  original  ward  of  good  conduct,  or  of  what  either  the 
condition  of  slaves,  in  relation  to  freemen,  was  master  or  the  state  regarded  as  such.  The  ease 
as  low  as  can  be  conceived.  They  were,  not  with  which  the  places  of  freed  slaves  eould  be 
considered  members  of  the  community,  in  which  filled  up 'by  new  purchases  made  manumission 
they  had  no  station  nor  place.  They  possessed  much  more  frequent  than  it  would  have  been 
no  rights,  and  were  not  deemed  persons  in  law ;  under  other  circumstances.  Dying  masters 
so  that  they  could  neither  sue  nor  i>e  sued  in  freed  slaves  by  the  hundred,  ia  order  that  they 
any  court  of  civil  judicature,  and  they  could  might  swell  theirfuneral  processions.  On  joy- 
not  invoke  the  protection  of  the  tribunes.  So  ful  occasions  a  wealthy  master  would  manumit 
far  were  those  notions  carried,  that  when  an  many  of  iiis  slaves.    Sometimes  slaves  were 
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liberated  in  the  article  of  death,  in  order  that  employed  hut  few,  and  gave  them  none  of  hia 
they  might  die  in  freedom.  Manumission  was  confidence,  thus  imitating  Juhus  rather  than 
often  the  result  of  agreement  between  masters  Augustus;  and  even  Oaligola  used  them  hut 
and  slaves,  the  latter  either  purehaang  freedom  little.  Claudius  they  ruled,  and  through  him 
with  money,  or  binding  themselves  to  pursue  the  empire.  "  The  greatest  friendship,"  it  has 
certain  courses  that  should  be  for  their  former  been  observed,  "  often  subsisted  between  freed- 
owner's  interest.  The  republican  period  was  men  and  the  families  and  friends  of  their  pat- 
favorable  to  emancipation,  and  freedmen  were  ions.  Tiro  was  much  esteemed  by  all  who  had 
BO  numerous  at  the  formation  of  the  empire  a  regard  for  his  illustrious  patron  [Cicero]; 
that  some  of  the  early  emperors  sought  to  re-  and  Zosimus,  the  fi^edman  of  the  younger  Pli- 
striet  manumission,  less  however  to  promote  ny,appear3  to  havebeen  treated  as  an  equal  by 
the  interest  of  slaveholders,  or  to  increase  tlie  him  and  by  his  friends.  The  f  reedmen  of  many 
number  of  slaves,  than  for  the  purpose  of  in-  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  wielded  aU  the 
creasing  the  numbers  of  the  ingenuous  class,  power  of  their  masters ;  and  the  submission 
an  object  much  thought  of  and  aimed  at  by  with  which  they  were  courted  may  be  learned 
several  generations  of  Eoman  statesmen,  but  from  the  servile  decree  in  favor  of  Palias,  one 
always  without  success.  Later,  the  emperors  of  Tiberins's  freedmen,  and  perhaps  no  less 
favored  emancipatioB,  particularly  after  they  convincingly  from  Seneca's  cringing  address 
had  become  Christian ;  and  Justinian  removed  to  Poljbins,  the  freedman  of  Claudias." — It  is 
nearly  every  obstacle  to  it.  Augustus  labored  impossible  to  eslJraHte  with  an  approach  to  ao- 
strenuously  to  limit  emancipation,  but  even  curacy  the  number  of  Eoman  slaves,  as  the 
he  had  recourse  to  the  society  of  freedmen,  subject  is  one  on  which  men  of  learning  differ 
in  accordance  with  a  custom  of  the  great  men  largely.  G-ibbon  thought  the  number  of  slavea 
of  his  eouatry ;  and  in  30  years  after  his  death  was  e<^ual  to  that  of  the  free  population,  whicli 
the  Eoman  world  was  governed  by  members  Zumpt  pronounces  a  "gross  error;"  and  Blair 
of  that  class  of  persons.  "  The  slaves  of  noble  ctimates  that  during  the  14  generations  that 
households,"  says  Meri  vale,  "were  of  two  vei-y  followed  the  conquest  of  Greece,  there  were 
different  classes ;  of  which  the  lower  consisted  three  slaves  to  one  freeman.  Gibbon's  esti- 
of  mere  menial  drudges,  the  rude  booi-s  of  mate,  which  applies  to  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
Thrace,  Africa,  or  Cappadocia ;  while  the  up-  wovdd  give  60,000,000  slaves,  and  probably  it 
per,  from  Greece  and  Syria,  comprised  the  is  not  far  from  tlie  truth,  though  we  may  agree 
polished  instruments  of  fastidious  luxury,  ex-  with  Blair  that  it  seems  much  too  5ow  for 
quisitely  trained  and  educated,  and  accustomed  those  places  which  were  inhabited  by  Eomans 
by  every  compliance,  however  abject,  to  ingra  properly  so  called.  Many  individuals  own- 
tiate  themselves  with  their  sensual  and  jjim  ed  immense  numbers  of  slaves,  tliough  the  ■ 
pered  masters.  While  the  former  olass  had  figures  in  some  of  these  cases  ere  perhaps 
little  hope  perhaps  of  improving  their  con  exaggerated,  or  the  results  of  the  mistakes  of 
dition,  or  escaping,  if  not  prematurely  worn  copyists.  Marcus  Crassus  was  the  wealthiest 
out  by  toil,  a  neglected  and  even  an  abandoned  Eoman  of  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  and 
old  age,  the  latter  might  calculate  with  conh-  much  of  his  wealth  consisted  in  slayes,  the  em- 
dence  on  securing  their  freedom  easily  after  plojment  of  whom  in  various  wiiys  was  to  him 
which  they  en,joyed  a  thousand  opportunities  the  source  of  great  profit.  He  had  a  regularly 
of  rendering  themselves  as  necessary  to  their  organized  system  of  slave  labor.  Plutarch 
patron  as  they  had  previously  been  to  their  says :  "  Though  he  had  many  silver  mines,  and 
master.  The  intercourse  of  the  Eoman  noble  mu-^h  valuable  land,  and  many  laborers  on  it, 
with  his  fellow  citizens  had  been  always  stiff  still  one  would  snppose  that  all  tliis  was  of 
and  ceremonious ;  community  of  privilege  gave  little  value,  compared  with  the  value  of  his 
even  the  plebeian  a  claim  to  formm  respect  from  slaves;  so  many  excellent  slaves  he  possessed 
his  patrician  neighbor ;  and  it  was  rarely  that  — readers,  clerks,  assayers  of  silver,  house 
the  ties  of  oonfldence  and  easy  friendship  sub-  managers,  and  table  servants;  and  he  himself 
sisted  between  men  so  nearly  equal  in  consid-  superintended  their  education,  and  paid  att«n- 
eration,  so  often  rivals,  and  always  liable  to  tion  to  it,  and  taught  them ;  and  in  short,  he 
become  so.  But  the  Eoman  magnat«  wearied  considered  that  a  master  was  mainly  concerned 
of  the  unceasing  round  of  conventionalities  in  in  looking  after  his  slaves,  who  were  the  living 
which  he  move<^  and  longed  for  associates  with  instruments  of  domestic  economy."  Yet  Oras- 
whom  he  might  unbend  in  real  familiarity,  sus  would  have  been  eonsidered  a  small  slave- 
without  demeaning  himself  to  the  company  of  holder  by  some  of  those  of  the  imperial  times, 
mere  slaves.  The  fashion  of  employing  freed-  who  reckoned  the  number  of  their  bondmen  by 
men  for  the  service  of  the  patrician  household,  thousands.  The  prices  of  slaves  were  not  fixed, 
and  the  management  of  domestic  afiau-s,  was  more  than  that  of  other  articles.  Sia\-es  of 
first  imported  into  Bome  by  the  conquerors  of  luxury,  or  slaves  whose  labors  brought  great 
the  East — by  Sylla,  Lucullus,  and  Pompey —  incomes  to  their  owners,  were  of  course  of  very 
who  were  too  proud,  after  enjoying  the  sub-  high  value.  Good  doctors,  actors,  cooks,  beau- 
mission  of  kings  and  potentates,  to  recognize  tifnl  women,  and  skilled  artists  brought  heavy 
the  equality  of  their  fellow  citizens."  The  first  sums,  and  "ruled  high;"  and  so  did  hand- 
Ciesar   employed   no  freedmen,  and   Tiberius  some  boys,  eunuchs,  and  fools.     Learned  men, 
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grammarians,  and  rhetoricians,  also  sold  at  the  whole  worid  in  ifa  circle.  Its  origin  ia  un- 
high  rates.  Some  deaeriftions  of  artisans  and  known,  for  we  tind  it  practised  in  all  its  parts  at 
laborers  would  sell  at  good  prices,  upward  of  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  knowledge  is 
$300  of  our  money  each ;  but  $100  was  a  fair  to  be  obtaiaed.  Gurowski  expresses  the  opin- 
average  price  for  a  common  slave,  and  when  a  ion.  that  the  Phcenicians  in  tneir  wandermgs 
slave  could  be  bought  for  about  half  that  sum  "  most  probably  began  the  traffic  in  slaves,  to 
the  price  was  held  to  be  low.  Prices  varied  which,  if  they  were  not  its  originators,  tiey 
with  circumstances,  and  after  a  snccessful  war,  certwnly  gave  a  new  and  powerful  impulse." 
in  which  many  captives  had  been  made,  there  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in 
would  be  a  glut  in  the  slave  market,  and  men,  this,  if  we  could  establish  the  date  of  the  corn- 
women,  and  ofiildren  could  be  obtained  easi-  meucementof  the  traffic,  and  if  the  Phcenioiana 
ly. — Slaves  being  so  numerous  in  Bome,  com-  could  be  shown  to  have  been  then  in  existence ; 
posed  of  members  of  tlie  best  races  of  an-  and  that  they  increased  the  trade,  and  system- 
tiquity,  including  persons  of  the  highest  order  atized  it,  it  is  easy  to  believe,  for  of  all  peoples 
of  intelligence  then  known  among  men,  and  they  were  the  most  addicted  to  commerce, 
often  badly  treated,  insurrections  and  servile  But  the  trade  must  have  been  in  existence, 
wars  were  not  uncommon.  Two  such  wars  with  distinct  laws  and  regulations  for  its  gov- 
broke  out  in  Sicily  after  the  conquest  of  that  ernmcnt,  before  even  that  antique  mercantile 
island  by  the  Eomans,  and  were  eitmguished  race  was  known  among  men.  The  Pheeni- 
only  in  the  blood  of  myriads  of  men,  and  eian  slave  trade  was  very  extensive,  and  snp- 
through  the  exertions  of  consular  armies.  To-  plied  in  part  by  piracy.  They  stole  Greeks  and 
ward  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  Rome  the  sold  them  13  centuries  B.C.,  and  they  also 
war  of  the  gladiators,  waged  on  the  one  side  sold  stolen  people  to  the  Gi-eeka,  They  had  a 
by  slaves  alone,  &om  general  to  camp  servants,  land  tratfic  in  slaves,  obtaining  them  in  the 
brought  the  republic  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  countries  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
war  was  commenced  by  a  few  gladiators  from  "  Cappadocia,  together  with  the  Caucasian  dis- 
the  schools  of  Capua,  under  the  lead  of  Spar-  tricts,"  says  Heeren,  "  from  the  very  earliest 
tacus,  a  Thracian,  73  B.  C,  and  lasted  for  more  times,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
than  two  years.  Several  Roman  armies,  com-  and  always  continued  so  in  the  ancient  world, 
manded  by  prtetors  and  consuls,  were  defeated,  The  finest  race  of  men  have  always  been  pre- 
and  for  a  time  the  revolted  fQaves  had  the  pen-  ferred ;  and  it  is  very  generally  known  that  at 
insula  more  at  their  command  thfm  it  was  at  the  present  time  the  haremsof  the  Turkish  and 
the  command  of  the  Eomans.  The  country  was  Persian  nobility  ai-e  peopled  with  the  most  beau- 
horribly  ravaged,  and  it  was  not  until  Orassus  tifiil  of  the  Gfeorgians  and  Circassians.  The 
took  the  field,  and  300,000  men  were  employ-  speculating  spirit  of  the  Phcanicians  soon  found 
ed,  that  the  rebellion  was  subdued ;  and  the  a  way  to  these  countries,  and  knew  very  well 
final  battle  was  won  by  the  Romans  more  as  the  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing  taste 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Bpartacus  before  in  this  merchandise.  Their  commerce  in  this 
it  was  half  fought  than  from  their  superior  detestable  branch  of  trade  was  very  extensive, 
generalship.  Sis  thousand  of  the  slaves  were  The  prophets  bitterly  reproach  them  with  deal- 
hanged  or  crucified  after  their  defeat.  The  ing  in  boys  and  girla,  even  in  those  of  their 
punishment  of  rebellious  slaves  was  always  neighbors  the  Jews,  and  for  selling  them  to  the 
very  severe.  Many  slaves  had  enlisted  under  Greeks ;  and  predict  that  they  should  be  pun- 
Sestus  Pompey,  and  thousands  of  them  who  ished  for  this  offence,  and  their  own  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  were  by  him  sold  to  the  Sabseans."  The  Phcenicians  also 
sent  to  the  horrible  death  of  the  cross,  with  tiie  obtained  slaves  from  the  N".  shore  of  the  Eux- 
general  approbation  of  the  citizens.  They  were  ine;  and  they  exchanged  Jewish  slaves  for 
crucifiedBolelyasfugitives,asallwhose  masters  the  productions  of  Arabia  with  the  Sabsoana 
could  be  found  were  restored  to  them ;  and  the  and  Edomites.  The  Greeks  were  also  great 
cruel  act  was  perpetrated  ia  violation  of  plight-  slave  traders,  and  were  as  skilful  in  kidnapping 
ed  faith.  It  more  than  once  happened  that  peraoas  as  were  the  Asiatic  race.  Their  slave 
Roman  leaders  in  the  civil  wars  either  called  traffic  extended  to  Egypt,  Thrace,  Pbrygia, 
upon  slaves  to  rebel,  or  availed  themselves  of  Lydia,  Syria,  and  other  countries.  From  Egypt 
the  services  of  slaves.  Marius,  on  his  return  they  obtoiaed  blacks,  then  regarded  as  slaves  of 
from  Africa  to  Italy,  and  just  before  his  death,  luxury.  Their  slaves  came  from  the  north  and 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  join  the  east  mostly,  while  the  west  furnished  few 
him,  and  at  least  4,000  enlisted  under  his  ban-  or  none.  The  chief  slave  marts  in  Greece  and 
ner.  Before  his  exile  he  had  tried  the  same  the  Grecian  islands  were  Athens,  Samos,  and 
plan,  but  without  success.  The  Cornelians  of  Chios ;  and  next  to  them,  but  in  or  near  Asia, 
Sjlla  were  10,000  freed  slaves,  who  had  be-  were  Ephesus  and  Cyprus.  The  Carthaginians, 
longed  to  members  of  the  Marian  party  that  who  were  the  Phcenicians  of  the  west,  rivalled 
had  been  proscribedby  the  conqueror,  and  who  their  progenitors  in  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
took  their  appellation  from  the  gentile  name  of  aivenesa  of  tlieir  slave  trafSc.  They  had  an 
their  patron.  Catiline  had  intended  to  avail  immense  traffic  with  the  interior  of  Aftica,  a 
himself  of  the  aid  of  slaves. — The  slave  trade  caravan  trade,  like  that  of  the  Egyptian 
of  antiquity  was  very  great,  and  comprehended  of  the  Cyrenaians.     Women  were  j 
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to  men  in  the  trade  with  the  African  slave  the  Eomana  obtmned  slaves  direct  from  the 
dealers,  as  they  sold  for  much  higher  prices  la  marts  on  the  Eusine  sea,  where  the  trade  had 
some  northern  countries.  There  was  a  large  osisted  from  time  immemorial,  being  fed  by 
demand  for  negroeH  in  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the  constant  warfare  that  was  waged  by  the 
especially  for  women,  Corsica  also  furnished  neighboring  tribes.  Many  came  from  Scythia, 
many  valuable  slaves  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  Scythian  and  slave  were  all  hut  convertible 
The  Roman  slave  trade  as  much  esceeded  that  terms.  The  Galatians  carried  on  an  extensive 
of  any  other  country  of  antiquity  as  the  institu-  slave  trade ;  and  between  Italy  and  Elyria  thia 
tion  of  Roman  slavery  exceeded  slavery  in  other  commerce  was  considerable  in  the  flret  days  of 
conntries.  It  was  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  the  empire.  From  Gadea  (Cadiz)  came  the 
that  marked  all  the  proceedings  of  Uie  Romans,  most  admired  female  singers  and  dancers, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  from  the  time  There  were  some  slaves  from  Britain,  bnt  the 
that  they  began  to  be  owners  of  slaves  in  large  number  must  have  been  limited  until  after  the 
numbers,  and  slave  labor  steadily  to  eupplant  fall  of  the  republic.  The  Roman  wars  fed  the 
free  labor,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  200  B.  C.  slave  trade,  and  enabled  ttose  who  carried  it 
Under  the  demand  of  the  conquering  race  for  on  to  accumnlate  immense  fortunes.  So  long 
slaves,  the  trade  in  them  grew  to  an  enormous  as  those  wars  were  fonght  near  home,  the  vic- 
height,  and  was  fed  by  war,  by  kidoappiyig,  and  tors  could  sell  their  captives  easily,  without 
by  commerce  with  distant  tribes.  In  remoter  much  aid  from  traders;  but  as  soon  as  they 
times  the  Eomana  were  no  better  than  robbers  extended  to  any  distance  from  Italy,  the  tra- 
in their  treatment  of  foreigners,  they  imitating  der's  aid  became  necessary,  and  was  richly  re- 
the  Etruscans  in  this  respect,  who  were  the  warded.  The  trader  followed  tlie  camp,  and 
worst  pirates  of  antiquity,  and  were  by  no  in  the  camp  the  human  booty  was  sold,  and 
means  the  less  esteemed  on  that  account.  Cor-  often  at  prices  so  low  as  to  appear  incredible, 
inth  had  been  the  chief  slave  mart  of  Greece  to-  In  the  camp  of  Lucnllus,  after  his  Pontine  vio- 
ward  the  close  of  its  independence,  before  it  fell  tories,  men  conid  be  bought  for  about  76  cents 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at  the  time  each,  and  were  worth  as  many  dollars  in  Rome, 
when  slavery  was  beginnii^  to  increase  rapidly  The  profits  therefore  were  vast  "  Rome,"  says 
ia  Italy ;  and  it  is  supposed,  its  situation  being  "Wallon,  "  was  the  grand  centre  of  consnmp- 
favorable  to  trade  of  the  kmd,  that  many  slaves  tion;  it  was  to  Rome  that  slaves  came  from 
were  sent  thence  from  the  East  to  the  cities  on  every  battle  field,  and  from  all  the  markets  of 
the  eastern  Italian  coast.  But  the  destruction  the  world,  to  be  spread  through  all  the  callings 
of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  148  B.  C,  trans-  of  town  and  conntry  life;  and,  before  having 
ferred  the  slave  trade  to  Doles,  which  became  arrived  there,  they  had  been  made  to  pass 
the  most  noted  slave  market  of  that  age  though  through  more  than  one  hand,  and  to  make 
the  trade  in  slaves  was  but  one  branch  ot  the  more  than  one  fortune,  for  in  so  vast  a  corn- 
immense  commerce  that  centred  there  The  nierce  specniations  of  every  kind  abounded." 
importance  of  the  slave  trade  in  that  classic  Not  a  few  of  the  slaves  obtained  from  the  bar- 
island  was  owing  to  the  Roman  demand  as  barons  tribes  were  got  cheaply  and  by  barter, 
it  was  most  favorably  situated  to  miwiter  to  as  in  modem  times  negroes  have  been  bought 
the  desire  for  slaves  trom  eastern  countries —  in  Africa  at  prices  scarcely  more  than  nomi- 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Phrygians,  Bithvnians  and  nal.  The  Romans  never  interfered  with  the 
others.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  possible,  slave  trade,  which  was  allowed  to  pnrsne 
so  complete  were  the  arrangements,  to  import  its  own  course.  They  neither  encouraged 
10,000  slaves  in  one  day,  and  to  export  them  nor  discouraged  it.  The  trade  was  so  iucra- 
on  the  same  day  Bnt  all  this  prosperity  came  tive,  and  the  demand  for  slaves  was  so  sure, 
to  an  end  when  the  forces  of  Mitbridates  en-  that  it  required  no  legislative  assistance  to  ae- 
tered  Greece.  They  landed  on  Delos,  and  de-  cure  snpplies  of  slaves.  In  all  countries  slave 
vaatated  the  island,  and  it  never  recovered  from  trading  has  been  held  in  disrepute,  and  no- 
their  ravages.  The  Mediterranean  pirates  had  where  is  the  slave  dealer  so  much  despised  as 
supplied  Delos  with  many  slaves ;  and  at  Side  in  slaveholding  communities.  The  Romans 
they  had  a  great  market  of  their  own,  at  which  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  held  the 
they  disposed  of  their  captives,  many  of  whom  slave  trader  in  contempt,  and  deemed  his  busi- 
were  captured  far  inland,  even  Italy  itself  not  nesa  utterly  unworthy  of  merchants.  Special 
being  safe  from  their  ravages,  and  its  villas  and  names  were  given  to  such  traders,  implying 
highroads  furnishing  victims  to  the  maraudera,  that  they  were  necessarily  cheats;  but  their 
who  became  all-powerftd  during  that  disturbed  enormous  wealth  made  them  powerful,  and 
period  of  Roman  historyin  which  occurred  the  they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  not 
social  war  and  the  contest  between  Mai'ius  only  through  their  wealth,  but  because  their 
and  Sylla.  From  Alexandria  the  Romans  ob-  services  were  so  much  in  request.  The  estima^ 
tained  slaves,  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  that  tion  in  which  they  were  held  was  deserved,  for 
city  having  a  great  trade  in  men.  Others  were  they  were  systematic  swindlers,  and  the  se- 
drawn  from  Thrace,  which  continued  to  be  a  verest  regulations  could  not  prevent  frequent 
slave-breeding  country  long  after  the  tall  of  impositions  on  their  customers. — Slavery  is  "" 
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ing  in  all  parts  of  the  Eoman  empire,  it  con-  gan  to  be  known,  one  of  whicli  has  bnt  recent- 
tinued  to  prevail  in  the  countries  which  were  ly ceased  to  exist,  while  the  otheris  yet  power- 
formed  from  its  fragments,  thongh  essentially  ful  and  continues  largely  to  influence  human 
modified  by  a  variety  of  oiroumBtances.  The  affaire.  The  new  phase  of  Mohammedanism 
iofluence  of  Christianity  npon  it  was  Tery  great,  that  came  up  with  the  rapid  development  of  the 
and  of  a  meliorating  character ;  hut  it  still  pre-  power  of  the  Tnrks,  in  the  14th  and  15th  oentu- 
vailed,  and  was  fed  by  eonqneat  and  commerce,  riea,  nearly  synchronizes  with  the  origin  and 
It  had  indeed  esisted  before  the  extension  of  progress  of  what  is  known  specifically  as  negro 
the  Koman  dominion,  and  was  known  to  most  slavery.  The  Turks  completed  the  establish- 
of  the  peoples  who  invaded  and  overthrew  the  ment  of  their  power  in  Europe  by  tlie  conqnest 
empire.  The  rise  of  the  Saracens  tended  to  of  Constantinople  in  1453 ;  and  not  qaite  40 
increase  the  number  of  slaves,  and  to  feed  the  years  later  the  Mussulmans  of  Spfun  were  con- 
trade  in  them,  aa  Christians  felt  no  scruples  qnered  by  the  Christians  of  that  conntry,  Gra- 
about  enslaving  Mussulmans,  and  the  Mussul-  nada  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  sov- 
mans  were  quite  as  unsornpnlons  toward  Chris-  ereigus  in  the  early  days  of  1492.  These  two 
tians.  The  wars  between  the  Germans  and  events  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  slavery. 
Slavi  famished  so  many  of  the  latter  race  for  The  fears  of  Christendom  were  escited  by  the 
thomarket,  that  the  word  slave  isderived  from  rapid  and  sweeping  successes  of  tiie  I^rks, 
tlieni.  The  mighty  commercial  republics  of  and  the  anger  of  the  Mussulmans  was  roused 
Italy  were  muoE  engaged  in  slave  trading.  In  by  the  overthrow  and  enslavement  of  their 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  popes,  the  Vene-  brethren  in  Spain;  and  from  these  feelings  the 
tians  sold  Christiana  to  Moslems.  "Oomraeree  system  of  slavery  received  an  impetus  and  ac- 
ia  men,"  says  Daru,  "was  long  followed  by  quired  forms  that  under  other  conditions  it 
the  Venetians,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  never  could  have  known.  We  haye  seen  that 
of  the  church.  The  humanity  of  Pope  St.  the  church,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  did  not 
Zachary  is  mentioned,  who  redeemed  many  object  so  much  to  the  traffic  in  men  as  to  the 
slaves  sold  by  them  to  the  Mohammedans.  In  traffic  in  Christians,  and  that  lay  legislators 
the  8th  century  legislation  sought  to  put  an  took  the  same  view  of  human  duties;  and  it 
end  to  this  odious  trafHc;  but  in  principle  it  was  was  also  the  ease  that  the  selling  of  Christians 
considered  in  the  interest  of  religion.  It  was  to  Moslems  was  more  strictly  forbidden  than 
not  the  trade  in  men  that  excited  the  indigna-  wasthesellingof  Christians  to  other  Christians, 
tion  of  legislators;  and,  as  they  traded  in  The  sentiment  that  prevailed  while  the  Saracens 
Christians  as  well  as  in  infidels,  it  was  the  sale  were  so  strong  as  to  excite  fears  throughout 
of  Christian  slaves  to  the  latter  that  they  all  Christendom  for  its  safety,  was  revived  in 
sought  to  suppress."  This  legislation  was  not  the  15th  century,  and  did  not  become  alto- 
very  successful,  thongh  it  was  often  resorted  gether  eztinct  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 
to.  The  Venetians  had  many  slaves,  and  the  IVth.  Tlierewas  a  grand  duel  fought  between 
history  of  their  commerce  shows  that  they  Ohriatlanity  and  Islam,  the  principal  scenes  of 
pursued  the  slave  trade  with  vigor  and  profit.  wliicJi  were  the  Mediterranean  and  its  shores. 
Slavery  also  esisted  in  Florence,  though  the  In  the  East,  and  for  the  greater  pai't  of  the 
slaves  were  almost  exclusively  Moslems  and  time  in  most  of  W.  Africa,  the  Mohammedwia 
other  unransomed  prisoners  of  war.  "We  find  were  in  the  ascendant,  they  haviag  become 
tlie  traces  of  slavery  rnnning  among  the  Plor-  masters  of  Barbary  and  lords  of  the  Levant 
entlnes,"  says  H.  E.  Napier,  "  through  all  this  The  Christians  had  possession  of  the  countries 
[the  15th]  century,  and  far  into  the  nest ;  this  to  the  west,  indudmg  Sp^n  and  Italy,  and  a 
stain  indeed  seems  never  to  have  been  wiped  portion  of  the  Greek  islands.  It  was  between 
out  by  any  legal  enactments  of  the  Italians,  but  the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  Italians  and 
rather  to  have  been  gradually  relinquished  Spaniards  on  the  other  that  the  long  struggle 
from  tlie  united  influence  of  liberal  institutions,  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  south,  Oie 
increasing  civilization,  and  private  interest.  English  being  too  remote  from  the  scene  to 
Free  labor  was  found  more  profitable,  and  all  take  mueh  part  In  it,  while  the  French,  though 
field  slavery  fell  early  into  disuse ;  bnt  among  occasionally  furnishing  some  gallant  volunteers, 
the  Florentines  domestic  slaves,  though  per-  were  as  a  nation  the  friends  and  sometimes  the 
haps  not  universal,  were  by  no  means  uncom-  allies  of  the  infidels.  The  knights  of  St.  John 
raon."  The  conquest  of  England  by  the  Sas-  of  Jerusalem,  first  in  Palestine,  then  at  Rhodes, 
ons  introduced  complete  slavery  into  that  and  afterward  at  Malta,  carried  on  perpetual 
country,  more  severe  than  that  which  it  had  warfare  with  the  Mussulmans.  The  contending 
known  under  the  Romans.  The  slave  trade  parties  divided  between  them  the  whole  of  the 
flourished,  Bristol  being  the  chief  mart,  whence  sea  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  as  the  wars  of 
many  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland.  The  Nor-  that  people  had  singularly  contributed  to  the 
man  conquest  increased  slavery,  the  conquered  increaseof  the  number  of  slaves,  and  had  driven 
Saxons,  even  the  nobles,  becoming  in  fact  slaves,  innumerable  members  of  the  best  races  of  anla- 
In  Ireland  slaveholding  was  never  very  popu-  quity  into  the  slave  trader's  toils,  so  did  the  mod- 
lar,  and  the  Irish  early  emancipated  their  bond-  ern  compound  rivalry  of  religion  and  race  in 
men. — At  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  two  the  same  field  cause  multitudes  of  some  of  the 
peculiar  forma  of  slavery  and  the  slave  ti'ade  be-  foremost  peoples  of  the  time  when  it  occurred  to 
VOL,  XIV. — 45 
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become  reduced  to  the  state  of  slavery.  Men  lady  had  been  seized  by  the  pirates  while  traT- 
who  were  taien  ia  war  did  not  alone  compose  elling  in  the  country  far  inland,  so  did  Barba- 
theae  slaves,  among  whom  were  many  women  rosaa,  the  greatest  of  the  coreaira,  form  a 
and  children,  the  victims  of  raszim  that  were  plan  for  the  seiznre  of  the  counter  of  Fondi, 
undertaken  by  the  parties  to  the  bitter  and  pro-  considered  the  most  beautifnl  woman  of  her 
longed  contest  that  was  then  and  there  waged,  nation,  intending  to  send  her  as  a  present  to 
The  light,  low  vessels  of  the  Mussuhnana  often  Biiltan  Solyman  the  Magnificent;  and  the  plan 
ran  into  the  ports  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  hut  just  failed  of  snccess,  tjie  town  of  Fondi 
by  night,  and  they  were  given  up  to  plunder  being  taken,  but  the  lady  escaping.  Oreat 
and  the  flames,  while  the  inhabitants  were  ei-  numbers  of  women  were  taken  as  slaves,  and 
ther  mui-dered  or  earriedinto  captivity.  Watch  sold  in  the  slave  markets  of  Turkey  and  Bar- 
towers  were  built  along  the  coasts,  to  enable  bary.  The  corsairs  extended  their  depreda- 
the  approach  of  the  corsairs  to  he  detected,  the  tiona,  and,  passing  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ruins  of  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  So  their  vessels  sailed  far  to  the  north,  seizing 
marked  a  featare  of  the  war  then  waged  waa  people  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  This  brought 
this  form  of  slasery,  that  it  furnished  much  upon  them  punishment  from  the  English,  but 
matter  for  the  romantic  literature  of  aonthern  that  did  not  put  an  end  to  their  Atlantic  eruis- 
Europe,  in  which  nothing  ia  more  common  than  ing.  There  were  some  places  in  Barbary  on 
incidents  connected  with  bondage  in  Barbary.  the  Atlantic  from  which  corsairs  sailed,  and 
"  The  cruel  wars  unceasinEly  kept  up  with  the  those  of  Ss!^  were  among  fie  most  famous  of 
Barbary  powers,"  says  Professor  Ticknor,  the  brotherhood.  The  European  powersmade 
"  and  the  miseries  of  the  thousands  of  captives  frequent  war  on  the  Barbary  states ;  and  of  the 
who  returned  from  Africa,  to  amaze  their  early  contests  in  which  the  American  Union 
countrymen  with  tragical  stories  of  their  own  was  engaged  none  were  more  brilliant  than 
trials  and  those  of  their  fellow  sufferers,  were  those  which  it  carried  on  with  some  of  those 
full  of  that  bitter  romance  of  real  life  which  states,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  commerce 
outruns  all  Action."  The  same  authority,  of  its  citizens.  The  jealousies  of  the  European 
speaking  of  the  Selva  de  aeenturaa,  says :  "  It  powers,  however,  prevented  them  from  putting 
is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  the  first  an  end  to  the  piracy  and  slavery  of  Barbary 
in  a  class  of  ilctions,  afterward  numerous,  long  after  the  Turks  had  ceased  to  be  able  to 
which — relying  on  the  curiosity  then  felt  in  protect  the  corsairs,  and  tribute  was  pwd  to 
Spain  about  Italy,  as  a  country  full  of  Span-  the  petty  powers  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
iards  enjoying  luxuries  and  refinements  not  I9th  century.  The  successful  bombardment 
yet  known  at  home,  and  about  Algiers,  crowd-  of  Algiers  in  1816,  by  an  Enghsh  fleet  com- 
ed  with  thousands  of  other  Spaniards  suffer-  mandedby  Lord  Exmouth,  put  an  end  to  white 
ing  the  most  severe  forms  of  captivity —  slavery  in  Bai-bai-y,  it  having  previously  ceased 
trusted  for  no  small  part  of  their  interest  to  to  exist  in  the  other  counti'iea  of  N,  Africa,  to 
the  account  they  gave  of  their  heroes  as  ad-  which  the  exploits  of  the  American  navy  had 
venturers  in  Italy,  and  as  slaves  on  the  coast  much  contributed,  though  at  first  the  govern- 
of  Bai'bary.  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  and  ment  of  the  United  States  had  paid  tribute  to 
several  more  among  the  most  popular  authors  the  pirate  chiefs. — At  the  same  time  that  sla- 
of  the  17th  century,  are  among  the  writers  of  very  was  acquiring  its  peculiar  form  in  the 
fictions  like  these."  Numerous  dramas  were  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  negro  slaveiy 
founded  on  the  cruel  condition  of  the  Chris-  — or  African  slavery,  as  it  is  generally  termed 
tian  Spaniards  in  Algiers,  a  place  which  abound-  — came  into  existence,  and  increased  to  those 
ed  in  captives  taken  from  Europe.  Cervantes  gi-eat  proportions  which  it  has  mdntained  un- 
himself  was  for  5  years  an  Algerine  captive,  til  the  present  time.  This  form  of  slavery  be- 
and  he  formed  a  project  for  a  slave  insurrec-  longs  entirely  to  modern  times.  As  we  know, 
tion,  there  being  35,000  enslaved  Christians  at  the  slave  trade  in  negroes  existed  3,000  years 
that  time  in  Alters  alone.  Enormous  nnm-  ago  at  least,  and  tlie  Carthaginians  brought 
bersof  captives  were  employed  as  rowers  of  numl>ers  of  black  slaves  from  central  and 
galleys,  Christiai^  on  board  those  of  the  Mus-  southern  Africa,  by  means  of  their  caravan 
Bulmans,  and  Mussulmans  on  board  Christian  commerce,  a  mode  of  traffic  that  was  common 
vessels.  When  the  Turks  lost  the  battle  of  long  before  the  Carthaginians  had  a  polit- 
Lepanto,  in  1571,  not  fewer  than  12,000  Chris-  ical  existence ;  but  in  tradmg  in  negroes,  the 
tian  captives,  galley  slaves,  were  released  from  slave  traders  of  antiquity  did  that  only  which 
the  prizes  made  by  the  allied  fleet.  As  the  they  did  with  all  other  descriptions  of  men, 
number  of  Mussulmans  captured  was  probably  and  as  the  slave  traders  of  the  East  have  al- 
as great  as  the  number  of  Christians,  some  idea  ways  done  until  now.  The  ancients  regarded 
of  wie  extent  of  this  peculiar  branch  of  slavery  black  slaves  as  luxuries,  and  that  they  were  so 
may  be  had  from  these  two  facts.  When  looked  upon  proves  that  their  number  could 
Charles  V.  toot  Tunis,  in  1535,  20,000  Chris-  not  have  been  large  in  the  European  countries 
tianswere  released  from  slavery.  The  Barbary  to  which  they  were  taken,  either  by  the  way 
corsairs  imitated  the  actions  of  those  pirates  of  Egypt  or  that  of  Carthage.  Such  facta  as 
wlio,  16  centuries  before,  had  so  seriously  an-  we  have  concerning  the  black  slaves  of  an- 
noyed the  Romans ;   and  as  a  noble  Eomaa  tiquity  all  serve  to  show  ttiat  they  were  not 
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as.  far  less  so  indeed  than  were  slaves  tablished  in  one  of  the  isiands  of  Argnin, 
iging  to  Bome  of  the  highest  of  the  white  about  the  middlo  of  the  15th  century,  where 
i.  They  were  probably  more  numerous  theslavetradehadpreviouslybeenconimenoed. 
e  East  than  in  Greece  and  Italy;  and  most  Every  year  YOO  or  800  hiack  slaveB  were  sent 
arouB  of  all  in  Egypt  and  the  countries  from  this  factory  to  Portugal,  while  other 
of  N.  Africa,  because  of  the  comparative  ease  slaves  of  the  same  description  from  the  coun- 
of  aci^uiring  them  in  those  countries.  The  tries  that  famished  those  sent  to  Portugal 
Venetiajis,  who  carried  on  a  large  trade  with  were  sold  to  other  traders,  who  took  them 
Afi-ica,  no  douht  distribntad  some  negro  slaves  to  Tunis  and  to  Sicily.  But  this  commerce 
over  the  varfous  European  nations  which  tliey  was  not  extensive,  and  Prince  Henry  and  those 
visited.  In  the  Mohammedan  coantries  there  who  followed  in  his  path  did  not  regard  the 
have  been  black  slaves  from  the  time  of  the  trade  in  slaves  as  a  thing  to  bp  encouraged, 
prophet,  and  they  have  often  in  those  coun-  They  thought  rather  of  the  conversion  of  the 
tries  risen  very  high,  as  well  in  the  state  as  in  Africans  to  Christianity,  both  the  Portuguese 
the  household.  But  in  all  these  odses  the  ne-  and  Spanish  discoverers  being  enthusiastic 
gro  has  but  shared  the  common  lot,  and  might  propagandists.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dia- 
have  been  sold  on  the  same  day  with  the  covery  of  America,  in  1492,  it  is  altogether 
Greek  or  the  Arab,  and  by  the  same  trader,  probable  that  the  African  slave  trade  would 
As  slavery  existed  among  the  negroes  them-  never  have  exceeded  the  dimensions  it  had 
selves,  and  in  the  severest  form,  it  is  not  un-  known  in  antiquity ;  and  it  is  believed  that  be- 
likely  that  most  of  their  number  who  were  tween  I45Q  and  1492  that  trade  had  fallen  off 
sold  abroad  were  benefited  by  the  transfer  of  considerably,  and  that  the  nnmber  of  n^^roes 
their  persona  to  foreign  masters.  The  negro  taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  exportation  did 
was  then  sold,  not  because  he  was  a,  negro,  not  exceed  300  or  400  a  year.  In  feet,  Earopo 
but  because  he  was  a  man,  whose  services  presented  no  field  for  the  laborof  black  slaves, 
oould  be  turned  to  profitable  account.  Negro  the  employment  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
slavery  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  fined  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  as  in  the 
'n  behalf  of  maritime  discov-  classic  times,  with  rare  esoeptions.  The  negro 
e  which  began  in  the  15th  trade  therefore  did  not  pay,  and  was  veiling 
century,  and  whieh  is  still  going  on,  though  to  extinction,  when  the  success  of  the  great 
it3  original  force  is  much  lessened  because  of  enterprise  of  Oolumbns  irapaited  to  it  new  life, 
there  being  so  few  fields  for  the  display  of  its  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  lucrative  branchea 
action.  Portugal  took  the  Jead  in  this  move-  of  commerce,  a  position  which  it  has  ever  since 
mont,  which  had  become  prominent  more  than  maintwned.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
4  centunes  ago;  and  it  was  headed  in  that  ica  the  Spaniards  began  to  enslave  the  natives, 
country  by  Prince  Henry,  third  son  of  John  I.  large  numbers  of  whom  were  sent  to  Spain 
He  began  his  labors  about  1418,  8  years  after  as  slaves  in  1495.  The  system  of  reparti- 
the  capture  of  Oeuta  in  Africa,  at  which  he  misntos  was  begtm  in  1406.  Columbus  ap- 
was  present ;  and  it  was  in  Africa  that  he  be-  pears  to  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject, 
came  acquainted  with  travellers  on  that  conti-  and  had  indeed  been  engaged  in  the  Portuguese 
nent,fromwhose  conversation  he  inferred  that  slave  trade.  He  strongly  recommended  the 
it  diii  not  terminate  at  Cape  Non,  and  that  it  trade  in  the  cannibal  Indians ;  and  the  Span- 
would  be  desirable  to  attempt  discoveries  along  ish  sovereigns,  thoogh  in  general  their  legisla- 
its  western  shore,  and  so  penetrate  to  the  In-  tion  was  of  a  kindly  character  toward  the  na- 
dies.  In  1441  two  of  Prince  Henry's  captains  tives,  did  not  discourage  his  proposition.  At 
seized  some  Moors,  who  were  taken  to  Porta-  a  later  period  Isabella  sought  to  make  a  dis- 
gal.  The  next  year  these  Moors  wei-e  allowed  tinction  between  Indians  who  had  been  sold 
to  ransom  themselves,  and  among  the  goods  into  slavery  after  having  been  taken  in  war, 
given,  in  exchange  for  them  were  10  black  and  others  who  had  been  seized  in  consequence 
slaves,  whose  appearance  in  Portugal  excited  of  failure  to  pay  tribute;  and  she  was  very 
general  astonishment,  and  who  led  the  van  of  angry  with  "the  admiral"  for  having  made  the 
the  African  slave  trade.  This  was  openly  com-  seizure,  and  ordered  the  sufferers  to  be  releas- 
menced  in  1444,  by  a  company  formed  at  La-  ed  and  returned  to  America.  Under.the  Span- 
gos ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  ish  rule  the  Indians  perished  in  immense  num- 
company  was  formed  expressly  to  trade  in  men,  hers,  until  they  became  extinct  in  the  islands, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certfun  that  the  200  per-  or  were  absorbed  by  the  other  races.  Slavery 
sons  whom  its  agents  seized  and  brought  to  itself  was  not  unknown  in  America,  and  hail  a 
Europe  were  negroes  (Prince  Henry  accepting  well  defined  system  in  Mexico,  the  most  ad- 
his  fifth  of  the  number),  it  is  from  that  time  that  vanced  of  all  American  countries,  except  Peru, 
thenegro  trade  is  generally  dated.  The  first  "The  most  remarkablepartof  the  Azteccode," 
negroes  taken  by  the  Poi-taguese  in  the  negro  says  Preseott,  "  was  that  relating  to  slavery, 
country  were  but  4  in  number,  in  1445,  and  There  were  several  descriptions  of  slaves: 
they  were  rather  taken  accidentally,  as  it  were,  prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  were  almost  al- 
than  of  set  purpose  and  to  make  them  slaves ;  ways  reserved  for  the  dreadM  doom  of  sacri- 
but  the  trade  in  negroes  as  slaves  was  quickly  fice ;  criminals,  public  debtors,  persons  who 
regulated,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  was  es-  from    extreme   poverty  voluntai'ily   resigned 
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tbeir  freedom,  and  children  who  were  3"ld.  hy  at  the  head  of  the  last  company.  After  the 
their  parents.  In  the  last  instance,  usually  oc-  revolution  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  all; 
casioned  also  hy  poverty,  it  was  common  for  and  at  later  periods  the  royal  Afi'ican  compajiy 
the  parents,  with  the  master's  consent,  to  auh-  received  aid  from  parliament.  These  compa- 
etitnte  others  of  their  children  sueoessiTely  as  nies  furnished  negroes  to  America;  and  in 
they  grew  up;  thus  distributing  the  burden  as  1718  the  privilege  of  supplying  them  to  th© 
equally  as  possible  among  the  different  mem-  Spanish  colonies  was  secured  to  Engliehraen 
hers  of  the  family.  The  willingness  of  freemen  for  80  years,  during  which  144,000  were  to  he 
to  incur  the  penalties  of  this  condition  is  ex-  landed.  The  French,  the  Dutch,  and  other 
plained  hy  the  mild  form  in  which  it  existed.  European  nations  engaged  in  the  traffic;  and 
The  contract  of  sale  waa  executed  in  presence  the  first  slaves  brought  to  the  old  territory  of 
of  at  least  4  witnesses.  The  services  to  be  ex-  the  United  States  were  sold  from  a  Duteh  ves- 
octed  were  limited  with  great  precision.  The  sel,  which  landed  20  at  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
slave  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  family,  to  ginia,  in  1620.  The  culture  of  cotton  began 
hold  property,  and  even  other  slaves.  His  the  nest  year.  Slavery  soon  came  into  exist- 
*hildren  were  free.  Ko  one  could  be  bom  to  enee  in  nearly  every  part  of  North  America, 
slavery  in  Mexico;  an  honorable  distinction,  and  Indians  were  enslaved  as  well  as  negroes, 
not  known,  I  believe,  in  any  civilized  coinmu-  The  son  of  King  Philip  was  sold  as  a  slave, 
nity  where  slavery  has  been  sanctioned.  Slaves  The  trade  between  North  America  and  Africa 
were  not  sold  hy  their  masters,  unless  when,  was  carried  on  with  considerable  vigor,  and  it 
these  were  driven  to  it  by  poverty.  They  were  is  estimated  that  800,000  negroes  were  brought 
often  liberated  hy  them  at  their  death,  and  hither  prior  to  1776.  Some  of  the  colonies  re- 
Bometimes,  as  there  was  no  natural  repugnance  monstrated  against  the  trade,  but  without  suc- 
founded  on  difference  of  hlood  and  race,  were  cess,  as  the  mother  country  encouraged  it.  In 
married  to  them.  Yet  a  reiractory  or  vicious  1776  it  was  resolved  by  the  continental  con- 
slave  might  be  led  into  the  market,  with  a  col-  greas  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  imported; 
lar  ronnd  his  neck,  which  intimated  his  bad  but  when  the  American  constitution  was  form- 
character,  and  there  be  publicly  sold,  and,  on  ed,  in  1788,  congress  was  prohibited  from  in- 
a  second  sale,  he  reserved  for  sacrifice."  No  terdieting  the  traffic  before  1808,  at  which 
such  system  as  this  was  known  in.  any  other  time  it  was  ahohshed.  The  state  of  Georgia 
part  of  America.  The  desire  of  the  Spaniards  prohibited  the  slave  trade  in  1798.  America 
to  have  laborers,  and  the  inabUity  of  the  na-  was  thus  in  advance  of  other  countries  in  fixing 
tives  to  perform  the  labors  I'equired  of  them,  a  time  for  the  cessation  of  a  traffic  which  has 
soon  led  to  the  sending  of  n^roes  to  the  new  been  as  generally  condemned  as  it  has  been 
world.  Interest  and  humanity  promoted  their  persistently  pursued  for  360  years.  In  Eng- 
rapid  increase  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  They  land  the  dave  trade  waa  early  denonnced  hy 
could  perform  the  work  to  which  the  Indians  individuals,  hut  it  was  regarded  hy  most  men 
were  unequal,  and  throve  under  it.  The  gov-  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  branch  of  commerce, 
ernment  of  Ferdinand  feared  that  the  sending  in  accordance  with  the  common  sentiment  of 
of  many  negroes  to  America  would  prove  in-  those  times.  The  last  act  of  the  British  legis- 
jnriona,  but  his  successor  Charles  I.  (the  em-  lature  regulating  the  slave  trade  was  passed  in 
peror  Charles  V.)  granted  a  license  to  a  Flem-  1788,  the  same  year  that  the  first  parliamentary 
mg  to  import  negroes  into  the  West  Indies,  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  was 
Thenceforth  the  trade  went  on  vigorously,  made.  The  Quakers  were  opposed  to  slavery 
The  demand  of  the  colonists  for  negroes  waa  and  the  slave  trade  from  the  beginning  of  their 
supported  by  the  benevolent  Las  Casas,  and  hy  existence  as  a  body,  but  neither  their  influence 
other  leaders  in  the  Catholic  church,  who  were  nor  their  nnmhers  were  large.  English  lawyers 
desirous  of  preventing  the  extinction  of  the  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
Indians.  One  negro  was  counted  as  worth  4  legality  of  slavery,  and  the  trade  in  negroes 
natives.  There  was  a  negro  insurrection  in  was  in  various  ways  enconraged  by  law.  In 
Hispaniola  as  early  as  1632.  The  African  slav^  the  13th  century  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to  the 
trade,  under  such  stimulus  as  was  afforded  by  system  of  slavery,  never  altogether  unknown 
the  American  demand,  rapidly  increased,  and  since  the  Chrisfiwi  era,  became  very  common, 
England  took  part  in  the  work  of  supplying  and  was  shared  hy  many  literary  men,  philosQ- 
the  Spaniards  in  1563,  previously  to  which  ne-  phera,  and  statesmen,  who  labored  with  zeal 
groes  had  been  landed  in  England,  and  there  for  the  suppression  of  the  system.  Of  these. 
Hold,  in  1558.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  chained  the  most  noted  was  Granville  Sharp,  who  ex- 
with  having  shared  the  profits  made  hy  Sir  erted  himself  for  half  a  century  in  the  eman- 
John  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  who  com-  cipation  cause ;  and  it  was  chieily  through  hia 
manded  a  regular  slave  trader.  The  English  labors  that  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
were  far  more  cruel  traders  than  the  Portu-  the  ease  of  Somerset,  waa  given  in  1773,  that 
guese.  In  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  4  English  decision  being  that  the  master  of  a  slave  could 
companies  were  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  not  hy  force  compel  him  to  go  out  of  the  king- 
carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade,  and  Charles  dora.  "  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave," 
II.  and  James  II.  were  members  of  the  fourth  the  English  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
CQfnpany.    While  duke  of  York,  James  II.  was    bench  observed,  "  lias  been  extremely  difierent 
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in  different  conntrieB.  The  state  of  slavery  is  at  the  removal  of  hoth  slavery  and  the  slave 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapahle  of  being  trade  "  would  be  to  aim  at  too  much,"  endan- 
introdttoed  on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political,  gering.  success  in  either.  la  spite  of  the  care 
but  only  positive  law,  which  preserves  its  force  they  took  to  define  their  object  aud  to  con- 
long  after  the  reasons,  oceaaions,  and  time  it-  ciliate  popular  prejudice,  they  encountered  the 
self  from  whence  it  was  created  are  erased  violent  opposition  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
from  memory.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  the  country.  The  duke  of  Clarence  denounced 
can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.  them  in  the  house  of  lords  as  "  fanatics  and 
Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  fol-  hypocrites,  among  whom  he  inoiuded  Wilber- 
low  from  a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  force  by  name."  The  subject  was  brought 
allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  of  England,  before  parliament,  May  9, 1788,  but  the  aboH- 
and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged."  tionists  were  beaten,  as  they  also  were  in 
"  liany  ospressions  and  opinions  have  been  at-  1T89.  Mr,  Pitt,  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  Mr. 
tributed  to  Lord  Mansfield,"  says  Mr.  Oobb,  Fox,  chief  of  the  opposition,  joined  them  in 
"  which  are  nowhere  included  in  or  inferable  1790;  and  soon  nearly  all  the  leading  mem- 
from  his  opinion,  but  which  have  been  taken  bers  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  both  par- 
from  the  arguments  of  counsel,  especially  that  ties,  became  abolitionists ;  but  still  defeat  met 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  written  out  long  after  the  de-  every  proposition  for  abolition  until  1793, 
cision,  and  which  it  is  not  pretended  were  ever  when  the  commons  passed  an  act  for  the  grad- 
delivered  apon  the  hearing."  Lord  Mansfield's  nsJ  abolition  of  the  trade,  which  failed  in  the 
decision  has  been  greatly  overrated  as  to  the  house  of  peera.  The  commons  changed  their 
importance  of  its  terms,  and  it  is  incorrect  to  mind  in  1794,  but  passed  another  hill  the  next 
say  th^  it  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  order  year,  which  the  peers  threw  out.  The  agita- 
of  time.  More  than  10  years  earUer,  the  ad-  tion  was  continued,  but  the  abolitionists  failed, 
miraltycourtof  Giasgowliberatedanegroslave  in  parliament  nntil  1804,  when  another  act 
who  had  been  imported  into  Scotland ;  and  70  passed  by  the  commons  was  lost  in  the  npper 
years  before.  Chief  JustJce  Holt  ruled  that  "  as  house.  Another  failure  in  the  commons  waa 
soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  England  he  is  free;  experienced  in  1805.  In  1806,  when  the  Fox 
one  may  be  a  villein  in  England,  but  not  a  and  Grenville  ministry  ruled  England,  abolition 
slave;"  and  later:  "In  England  there  is  no  was  brought  forward  as  a  government  measure, 
such  thing  as  a  slave,  and  a  human  being  never  and  was  carried  in  1807,  after  the 'death  of  Mr. 
was  considered  a  chattel  to  be  sold  for  a  price."  Eoi.  The  abolitionists  then  began  to  labor  for 
The  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  made  al-  the  removal  of  slavery  itself,  but  not  with  much 
most  under  compulsion,  so  strong  was  the  feel-  effort  until  1828,  when  a  society  was  formed 
ing  in  England  against  slayery  at  that  time;  "for  the  mitigation  and  ^adual  abohtion  of 
and  immediately  the  enemi^  of  both  the  trade  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions." 
and  the  institution  went  to  work,  and  began  The  principal  leaders  in  this  new  movement 
those  exertions  which  were  not  to  cease  until  were  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr. 
their  country  had  abolished,  first  the  commerce  Buxtftn.  About  this  time  appeared  a  pamphlet, 
in  negroes,  and  then  the  practice  of  enslaving  written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  a  Quaker,  and 
them.  Granville  Sharp,  who  immediately  after  entitled,  "Immediate,  not  Gradual,  Abolition," 
the  liberation  of  Somerset  wrote  to  the  British  Her  views  did  not  at  first  command  the  assent 
premier,  Lord  North,  "  warning  him  in  the  of  those  who  controlled  the  operations  of  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  abolish  immediately  society,  but  subsequent  reflection  and  discns- 
both  the  trade  and  the  slavery  of  the  human  sion,  and  the  resistance  of  the  colonial  authori- 
apecies  in  the  British  dominions,  as  utterly  ir-  ties  to  every  scheme  of  amelioration  proposed 
reconcilable  with  the  principles  of  the  British  by  parliament,  finally  led  them  almost  unani- 
constitution,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian  reUg-  mously  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  right, 
ion,"  lived  to  see  the  aboUtion  of  the  trade  in  and  they  abandoned  the  doctrines  and  measures 
negroes  by  both  England  and  America.  The  of  gradualism  for  those  of  immediate  and  nn- 
Quakers  continued  tiieir  labors,  and  presented  qualified  emancipation  on  the  soil.  The  cause 
to  parliament  the  first  petition  for  the  abolition  from  this  time  advanced  with  great  rapidity, 
of  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Olarkson  began  his  The  question  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in 
anti-slavery  labors  in  1785,  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  the  election  of  the  reformed  parliament  in 
joined  him  soon  after.  In  June,  1787,  a  com-  1832,  and  when,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
mittee,  composed  of  13  members — all  Quakers,  that  body  assembled,  the  government  avowed 
save  Olarkson,  Sharp,  and  another — was  insti-  its  purpose  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
tuted  for  "  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  of  slavery.  The  anxiety  of  the  abolitionists  as 
trade."  An  earaest  discussion  took  place  in  to  the  character  of  the  proposed  measure  led 
this  committee  on  tba  question  whether  they  to  a  conference,  composed  of  369  delegates 
ibould  direct  their  efforts  against  the  slave  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  deputation 
trade  alone,  or  against  both  the  slave  trade  and  of  more  than  800  members  of  this  conference 
slavery.  Sharp  contended  that  "it  became  the  had  an  audience  with  leading  members  of  the 
committee  to  exert  themselves  equally  against  cabinet,  to  urge  the  necessity  of  total  and  im- 
tho  continuance  of  both."  To  the  other  mem-  mediate  emancipation.  The  government  meae- 
bers  of  the  committee  it  appeared  that  to  aim  ure  was  brought  forward  April  23,  1833.    It 
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proposed  an  apprenticeship  of  13  years  for  the  heavy  that  the  traders  could  afford  to  lose 
slaves,  and  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  to  the  many  of  their  vessels.  There  is  also  an  esten- 
masters  the  sum  of  £15,000,000.  The  friends  sive  slave  trade  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and 
of  emancipation  remoDstrated  against  these  Zanzibar  is  a  noted  slave  mart.  Slavery,  which 
features  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  finally  modified  prevailed  throughout  Spanish  America,  has 
by  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  mtstiy  disappeared  since  the  fell  of  tlie  domin- 
to  6  yeare,  and  a  provision  to  pay  the  masters  ion  of  Spain,  and  where  it  exists  the  form  of  it 
^20,000,000  out  of  the  national  treasnry.  The  is  very  mild.  In  Brazil  slavery  is  a  vigorous 
hill  passed  the  house  of  commons  Aug.  7,  the  institution,  but  there  is  no  wide  distinction  in 
house  of  lords  Aug.  30,  and  received  the  royal  that  country  hetvi^een  the  whites  and  the  blacks, 
assent  Aug.  38, 1833.  The  day  fised  for  eman-  Pive  sistlis  of  the  population  are  either  negroes 
cipation  was  Aug,  1,  1834,  and  it  was  left  op-  or  persons  of  mixed  blood,  and  two  fifths  of 
tional  with  the  local  legislatures  respectively  these  ore  slaves.  The  "prejudice  of  color," 
toadopt  or  reject  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  is  so  common  in  the  United  States,  is 
Antigua  and  Bermuda  r*gected,  while  the  other  unknown  under  the  imperial  government  of  the 
islands  adopted  the  system.  The  apprentice-  Bragancas. — The  whole  number  of  Africans 
ship  system  did  not  work  well.  In  some  in-  taken  for  slaves  is  estimated  at  40,000,000,  or 
stances  the  local  legislatures  voluntarily  abol-  not  quite  100,000  per  annum  since  the  begin- 
ished  it,  and  in  1838,  two  years  before  the  time  ning  of  tlie  trafiic;  but  for  bO  j  ears  alter  the 
of  its  appointed  expiration,  it  was  brought  to  trade  began,  their  exportation  wa"  veiy  hm 
an  end  by  act  of  parliament.  In  1848  Great  ited,  and  probably  not  SO  000  were  tiken 
Britain  emancipated  more  than  13,000,000  by  the  Portuguese  between  1444  and  1403 
slaves  in  her  East  Indian  possessions.  France  The  weight  of  the  exportation  has  been  dm 
had  been  sa  much  committed  to  negro  slavery  ing  the  years  that  have  elapsed  srace  move- 
as  England,  but  moved  sooner  for  its  abolition,  ments  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade  were 
The  national  assembly.  May  15,  1791,  virtually  commenced,  the  demand  for  tropical  pioduce 
granted  equal  political  privileges  to  all  free  having  immensely  incieased  in  the  present 
men,  without  regard  to  color,  and  this  led  to  century.  Some  of  the  slaves  weie  sold  in 
those  struggles  in  St.  Domingo  which  put  an  European  countries,  and  it  v.  ei  supposed  that 
end  to  slavery  there.  Napoleon  I.  succeeded  there  were  15,000  in  the  British  islands  at 
in  restoring  slavery  in  most  of  the  French  colo-  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Somerset  case 
nies,  hut  foiled  in  Hayti.  In  1815,  during  the  African  slaves  were  said  to  be  "dispersed  all 
Hundred  Days,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  imme-  over  Europe."  Sptun  and  France  toilt  some 
diate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the  of  them,  as  well  as  England.  The  number  ot 
government  of  Louis  XVIII.reenaoted,  and  the  slaves  imported  iato  those  British  colomes 
French  slave  trade  ceased  in  1819.  The  con-  which  became  the  United  States  in  1776  is 
gress  of  Vienna  denounced  the  slave  trade,  computed  at  300,000  down  to  that  j  ear  At 
After  much  discussion  in  the  reign  of  Louis  thefirst  census,  in  1790,  theslavesinthe United 
Philippe,  slavery  in  the  French  colonies  was  States  numbered  697,897,  all  the  states  but 
abolished  by  the  provisional  government  in  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  Maine) 
1848,  without  indemnity  to  the  masters.  Swe-  having  some  servile  inhabitants,  though  Ver- 
den  abolished  slavery  in  1846-'7,  Denmark  in  mont  had  but  17,  andNew  Hampshire  only  158. 
1848,  and  Holland  in  1860.  Spain  agreed  in  In  1800  their  number  was  893,041,  slavery  hav- 
1814  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  1830.  The  ing  ceased  in  Vermont,  and  but  8  slaves  being 
Netherlands  abolished  it  in  1818,  and  Brazil  in  left  in  New  Hampshire.  The  census  of  1810 
1836,  hut  the  Brazilians  continued  to  prosecute  showed  1,191,864  slaves,  there  being  none  in 
it  notwithstanding.  In  1820  the  United  States  Massachusetts,  New  Hanjpshire,  Vermont,  and 
passed  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  to  be  Ohio,  the  last  a  new  state,  created  out  of  ter- 
piracy,  hut  no  conviction  was  obtained  under  ritory  that  was  a  wilderness  in  1776.  In  1820 
this  statute  until  Nov.  1861,  when  Nathaniel  the  eSaves  numbered  1,638,038;  in  1830,  2,009,- 
Gordoo,  master  of  a  vessel  called  the  Erie,  was  048 :  in  1840,  3,487,455 ;  in  1850,  8,204,818 ; 
convicted  at  New  York.  A  similar  statute  and  in  1860,  8,953,801.— The  feeling  in  Uie 
was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  in  1836.  United  Stat§S  was  generally  averse  to  slavery 
"  Before  these  statutes,"  says  Mr.  Cobb,  "  the  at  the  time  that  their  national  existence  began, 
trade  was  held  to  be  le^timate  by  the  subjects  and  in  some  of  the  southern  states  that  feeling 
of  all  countries  not  expressly  forbidding  it,  and  was  stronger  than  it  was  in  most  of  the  north- 
these,  statutes  do  not  and  cannot  mate  the  of-  ernones.  Theordinanceof  1787,  excluding  the 
fence  piracy,  except  in  citizens  of  these  respec-  institution  itom  the  north -western  territory,  was 
tive  nations."  But  the  trade  by  no  means  supported  by  southern  men,  and  some  southern 
ceased  because  of  these  vigorous  efforts  made  states  abolished  the  slave  trade  with  Africa 
for  its  abolition,  which  Great  Britain  and  the  while  northern  states  continued  to  carry  it  on. 
United  States  supported  by  the  presence  of  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777,  before  she 
powerful  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  had  joined  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780 
demand  for  slaves  continued  to  be  great,  and  provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  her 
the  profits  on  the  cargoes  of  slaves  tliat  were  slaves,  of  whom  64  were  still  living  in  1840.  the 
landed  in  various  parts  of  America  were  so  relicsof  t!ie3,7B7thatshehadinl790.  InMas- 
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aaohnsetts  the  snpreme  court  declared  that  ala-  the  equals  of  the  whites  hefore  the  law ;  and 
very  waa  abolished  by  the  act  of  adopting  the  socially  they  are  everywhere  treated  aa  an  infe- 
Btate  constitution  of  1Y80,  which  had  been  so  rior  caste. — Slavery  has  been  opposed  by  emi- 
framed  in  one  part  as  to  provide  for  such  a  de-  neut  men  in  America  from  the  beginning, 
cision.  Rhode  Island  gradually  emancipated  her  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Franklin,  Jay, 
slaves,  and  had  but  5  left  in  1840 ;  and  Connec-  Hamilton,  and  many  more  of  those  who  took  a 
ticut  did  the  same,  having  IT  in  that  year,  and  conspicuoas  part  in  laying  the  fonndattona  of 
having  had  2,759  in  1790.  New  York  adopted  a  the  government,  regarded  slavery  as  a  great 
gradual  emancipation  act  in  1799,  at  which  date  evil,  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
she  had  npwari  of  30,000  slaves ;  and  in  1817  declaration  of  independence  and  the  spirit  of 
she  passed  another  act  declaring  al!  slaves  free  Christianity.  Tliey  confidently  expected  that  it 
on  Uie  4th  of  July,  1837.  New  Jersey  pursued  would  gradually  pass  away  before  the  advan- 
the  same  course  in  1804,  her  slaves  in  1790  nam-  cing  power  of  civilization  and  freedom ;  and, 
beringll,423,ofwhom336werelivinginl850,  shrinking  from  what  they  regai-ded  as  insur- 
A  negro  woman  was  sold  as  a  slave  by  the  mountable  obstacles  to  emancipation  in  their 
sherilf  of  Fayette  oo.,  Penn.,  in  1823,  to  satisfy  own  time,  they  consented,  in  forming  the  con- 
a  claim  for  debt  against  her  owner.  That  the  stitution,  to  give  the  system  certain  advantages 
southern  states  did  not  imitate  the  emaocipa-  which  they  hoped  would  be  temporary,  and 
tion  policy  of  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  therefore  not  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
American  Union,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  variety  government.  Societies  to  promote  the  gradual 
of  circumstances,  the  prinoipd  of  which  were  abolition  of  slavery  were  fonned  in  many  of 
the  difference  of  climate  and  the  difference  of  the  states.  The  Pennsylvania  abolition  socie- 
Bociallifethat existed betweenthetwoaeotiona,  ty,  founded  in  1775,  is  still  in  existence.  Its 
which  made  slavery  a  far  more  profitable  in-  first  president  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  first 
dustrial  institution  in  the  South  tlian  it  could  secretary  Be^(amin  Eush.  In  1790  it  sent  a 
ever  be  made  in  the  North,  where  it  never  memorial  to  congress,  bearing  the  official  sig- 
flourished,  and  where  in  some  instances  the  nature  of  "Beiyamin  Franklin,  president,"ask- 
young  of  slaves  were  given  away.  The  in-  ing  that  body  to  "devise  means  for  removing 
vention  of  the  cotton  gin  had  a  prodigious  the  inconsistenoy  of  slavery  from  the  American 
effect  on  the  institution,  as  it  made  slavery  people,"  and  to  "  step  to  the  very  verge  of  its 
very  profitable,  and  so  helped  to  cliange  that  power  for  diseour^ng  every  species  of  traffic 
opinion  which  had  existed  in  the  South  both  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men."  The  New 
in  the  colonial  and  ia  the  revolutionary  times,  York  manumission  society  was  formed  in  1785, 
and  which,  as  expressed  by  such  men  as  Wash-  John  Jay  being  the  first  president,  and  Alei- 
ington,  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  looked  ander  Hamilton  his  successor.  Similar  associa- 
to  the  extinction  of  slavery.  Instead  of  that  tions  were  also  fonned  in  Connecticut,  Ehods 
opinion  now  prevailing,  slavery  is  npheld  in  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
tlie  southern  states  as  aa  institution  escel-  These  societies  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 
lent  in  itself,. and  to  be  in  every  way  promot-  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  several 
od  and  extended,  some  of  ita  more  ardent  northern  states.  In  1819-'20  the  opponents  of 
friends  going  so  far  indeed  as  to  advocate  the  slavery  made  a  stern  resistance  to  the  admis- 
resumption  of  the  slave  trade  with  Africa,  sion  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
The  system,  of  American  slavery  does  not  re-  and  were  defeated.  This  event  was  followed 
semble  that  of  Greece  or  that  of  Rome,  hut  by  a  period  of  profound  repose  in  regard  to  the 
is  baaed  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  Afri-  whole  sutnect.  The  publication,  by  Benjamin 
can  race.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  enslav-  Lundy,  a  Quaker,  of  a  small  journal  at  Balti- 
ed  white  men  of  all  races  with  whom  they  came  more  entitled  "Genius  of  TTniversal  Emancipa- 
in  contact,  and  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  tion,"  was  almost  the  only  visible  sign  of  op- 
have  done  the  same  thing,  therein  imitating  portion  to  slavery  until  William  Lloyd  Gor- 
the  practice  of  Asiatic  and  African  communities,  risen  established  "The  Liberator"  in  Bos- 
So  did  the  Barbary  states,  in  which,  notwith-  ton,  Jan.  1,  1881.  Accepting  the  definition  of 
standing  their  proximity  to  the  country  of  the  American  slavery  furnished  by  the  statutes  of 
blacks,  there  wei-e  pi-obahly  as  many  white  as  the  slave  states,  which  declare  the  slaves  to  be 
colored  slaves.  In  America,  however,  the  idea  "  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  own- 
of  holdino'  white  men  in  slavery  ia  abhorrent  era  and  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
t'thmdf!  tdtedpp  rsf  d  purposes  whatsoever,"  he  asserted  that 
1  yTltthdtyfth  ledac  1  veholding  was  a  sin  gainst  God  and  a  crime 
tl  m  B  t  wm),  to  th  U  t  g  inat  humanity;  that  immediate  emancipa" 
malg  m  t  f  b  white  d  bl  k  es  t  n  was  the  right  of  every  slave  and  the  duty 
hi  m  ant  t  1  y  ti  f  every  master.  On  Jan.  1,  1833,  the  first 
d  bl  be  f  Am  ai  1  iety  on  this  basis  was  organized  in  Boston 
wh  ra  tl  p  p  f  Af  bl  d  by  13  men,  Arnold  Buflnm,  a  Quaker,  being 
1  ght  t  b  aim  q  te  p  pt  bl  p  sident.  The  American  anti-slavery  society 
Ih  t  1  IS  f  h  d  th  s  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  Dec.  18S8,  Ar- 
1  h  Id  f,  t  te  tl  ly  f  th  r  Tappan  being  its  first  president.  This 
th           mb      (V    m    t)             g            t     ly  lety  and  its  auxiliailea  expressly  affirmed 
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that  congress  had  no  right  to  aholish  slavery  vile  population  has  never  produced  any  band 
in  the  slave  states,  and  they  asked  for  no  action  of  men.  to  be  compared  with  the  Maroons  of 
on  tie  part  of  the  national  government  that  the  West  Indies,  who  so  long  baffled  the  ox- 
liad  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  held  to  be  con-  ertiona  of  the  whites  to  subdue  them.  It  is 
Btitutional  by  leading  men  of  all  parties  in  ev-  estimated  that  more  than  80,000  American 
ery  portion  of  the  country.  They  pronounced  slaves,  after  escaping  from  bondage,  have  found 
all  laws  admitting  the  right  of  slavery  to  be  an  asylum  in  Canada.  They  were  aided  in 
"  before  God  utterly  null  and  void."  They  their  flight  by  opponents  of  slavery  in  the  free 
declaimed  that  their  principles  led  them  "  to  re-  states. — The  laws  of  the  slave  states  for  the 
ject,  and  to  entreat  the  oppressed  to  reject,  the  restraint  and  government  of  their  servile  pop- 
use  of  all  oamal  weapons  for  deliverance  flrom  illations  are  generally  severe,  and  are  based 
bondage ;"  their  measures,  they  said,  would  be  on  the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  institu- 
"  such  only  as  the  opposition  of  moral  purity  tion  of  slavery.  When  questions  arise  upon 
to  moral  corruption,  the  desti-nction  of  error  the  trial  of  an  action  which  will  determine 
by  the  potency  of  truth,  and  the  abolition  of  whether  the  condition  of  slavery  exists  iu  any 
slavery  by  the  spirit  of  repentance."  By  means  individual  case,  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  the 
of  lectures,  newspapers,  tracts,  public  meetings,  slave  states  generally  assert  a  presumption  in 
and  petitions  to  congress,  they  produced  an  in-  favor  of  liberty,  and  apply  the  old  maxim ; 
tense  exoitemeat  througliout  me  country,  the  Jura  m  omni  casu  libertaH  dantfatorem.  But 
effects  of  which  were  soon  manifest  in  the  re-  this  presumption  is  so  far  subject  to  the  general 
ligioos  sects  and  political  parties.  The  Ameri-  and  prior  presnmption  of  slavery  against  every 
can  anti-slavery  society  and  those  affiliated  with  negro,  tliat  the  latter  presumption  casts  the 
it  were  oppos&d  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  for  fteedom. 
anti-slavery  political  party,  deeming  it  wiser  When  the  fact  of  slavery  is  established,  it  is  ab- 
to  attempt  to  diffuse  their  principles  among  solute.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  partial  free- 
the  members  of  uU  parties.  In  1840,  on  ac-  dom,  or  imperfect  slavery ;  and  therefore  a  be- 
count  of  differences  upon  this  and  other  mat-  quest  or  other  disposition  of  slaves  which  limit- 
ters  affecting  the  policy  of  the  movement,  a  ed  or  qualified  the  rights  of  their  owners,  would 
portion  of  Me  members  seceded  and  foi-med  be  wholly  void,'  unless  the  qualification  could 
the  "  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So-  he  dealt  with  as  an  independent  provision,  and 
ciety."  The  "liberty  paity"  was  organized  in  as  such  avoided,  leaving  the  bequest  in  force, 
the  same  year,  mainly  by  the  seceders  and  So  if  partial  payments  of  the  price  of  freedom 
those  in  sympathy  with  them.  This  party  was  are  made  to  an  owner,  he  retains  am  absolute 
mostly  absorbed  by  tlie  "  free  soil  party"  in  tlie  right  to  the  whole  of  the  seiTioes  of  the  slave, 
presidential  election  of  1348,  though  a  small  The  most  general  rule  invoked  to  detenniue 
number  of  persons,  holding  the  opmion  that  whether  a  person  is  a  slave,  is,  that  the  staiva 
the  national  government  had  constitutional  of  the  mother  in  this  respect  is  the  ttatua  of 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  everj  paitof  the  her  children.  The  question  of  freedom  may 
country,  continued  to  act  together  under  the  be  tried  before  the  courts  in  .various  ways; 
name  of  liberty  party  until  a  very  recent  pe  at  by  an  action  of  trespass  and  false  impris- 
riod.  The  ft-ee  soil  party  was  m  its  turn  ab  onment,  an  action  on  the  ease  in  the  nature  of 
sorbed  by  the  repnblican  party,  which  in  the  ravishment  of  wai-d,  and  a  special  proceed- 
presidential  election  of  18B6  first  became  the  ing  upon  petition.  The  courts  do  not  suf- 
exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  slavery  restriction,  fer  a  person  claiming  freedom  to  be  defeated 
In  1844  the  American  anti-slavery  society  by  any  mere  iiTegnlaritj  of  foi-m,  and  will 
openly  avowed  its  conviction  that  the  so  caUed  compel  one  who  aaims  him  as  his  slave  to 
"compromises  of  the  constitution"  were  im-  bring  him  into  court,  to  treat  him  with  human- 
moral;  that,  consequently,  it  was  wrong  to  ity,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  opportunity 
swear  to  support  that  instrument,  or  to  hold  to  obtain  evidence.  In  one  case  the  claimant 
office  or  vote  under  it.  From  that  time  until  of  the  alleged  slave  was  compelled  to  give 
the  secession  of  the  slave  states,  the  abolition-  security  that  he  should  go  at  liberty  until  the 
ists  of  this  school  avowed  it  to  be  their  object  next  term  of  the  court,  that  he  might  procure 
to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  American  Union  testimony.  And  although  the  record  before 
and  the  organization  of  a  northern  republic  the  court,  with  the  pleadings  and  the  points 
where  no  slavery  shonld  exist.  "The  Amer-  made  by  plaintiff  or  defendant,  exhibit  no 
loan  Abolition  Society"  was  formed  in  Boston  ground  for  a^udging  the  plaintiff  to  be  itee, 
in  1855,  to  promote  the  views  of  those  who  yet  if  the  court  see  any  such  ground,  they  will 
hold  that  the  national  government  has  consti-  give  the  plaintiff  the  benefit  of  it.  Thus  in  a 
tutional  power  to  abolidi  slavery  in  every  part  case  at  New  Orleans,  a  mulatto  girl  claimed  her 
of  the  Union,  The  "  Ohnrch  Anti-Slavery  So-  fireedom  on  the  ground  that  her  mother  was 
ciety"  was  organized  in  1859,  for  the  purpose  free.  This  feet  was  not  made  out;  but  it  ap- 
of  convincing  the  American  churohes  and  min-  pearing  that  her  owner  had  sent  her  to  France, 
isters  that  slavery  is  a  sin,  and  inducing  them  there  to  learn  the  art  of  hair-dressing,  the  court 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  work  of  abolition,  held  that  this  made  her  free,  Justice  Matthews 
There  have  been  few  slave  conspiracies  or  in-  saying;  "Every  thing  which  may  properly  he 
surreolions  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ser-  done   in  /avorem   libertatk   should   be   done. 
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even  to  notice  facta  de  hort  the  record."  The  from,  the  donee.  In  Alabama,  a  negro  sup- 
preBumptioE  of  lavr  against  a  negro  that  he  posed  to  be  free,  but  in  fact  a  slave,  bought  his 
is  a  slave,  exiata  only  in  favor  of  one  claim-  own  daugiiter,  and  then  gave  her  a  deed  of 
iiig  the  negro  as  his  property,  and  it  is  swd  to  emancipation;  whorenpoii  the  owner  of  the 
applyonly  to  the  pure  negro,  and  to  be  destroy-  slave  claimed  the  girl  as  his  property.  The 
cd  by  any  mingling  of  white  blood.  Rnlea  of  qneatioa  presented  to  the  conrt  was  whether 
evidence  have  BOrnetimea  been  qualified  or  sus-  the  slave  was  to  be  governed  as  to  his  rights  by 
pended  in  favor  of  one  claiming  to  be  free ;  the  Koman  law  of  slavery,  which  denied  to  the 
but  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  slave  the  power  of  acquiring  and  transferring 
rufused  to  do  this.  It  seema  not  to  be  settled  property,  or  by  the  English  law  of  villenage, 
what  damages  may  be  given  to  a  successful  -which  permitted  a  villein  to  acquire  property 
claimant  of  liberty;  bat  the  prevailing  rale  subject  to  the  ciMm  of  his  lord,  but  to  transfer 
places  thismatterwithittthepower  of  thejury.  it  by  good  title  before  the  loi'd  claimed  it.  The 
— A  slave  has  no  power  to  make  any  valid  eon-  precise  question  was  not  determined,  the  girl 
tract  whatever.  He  may  however  act  as  the  being  declared  free  on  other  grounds ;  but  the 
agent  of  a  free  man,  and  so  bind  his  principal,  decided  tendency  of  the  law  seems  to  be  to  ap- 
Slaves  are  looked  npon  as  persona  by  the  crim-  ply  to  the  status  of  the  slave  the  Roman  rather 
inal  law.  They  have  no  direct  remedy  for  in-  than  the  English  law.  In  Louisiana,  and  we 
juries  sustained  by  them  from  a  stranger ;  but  believe  in  that  atate  only,  a  contract  made  by 
tiioir  owner  may  recover  damages  from  the  a  alave  with  his  master  for  his  own  emanoipa- 
wrong  doer,  not  only,  ae  it  seems,  to  secure  the  tion  is  held  to  be  valid,  and  enforcible  by  the 
owner  from  loss,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  slave;  and  it  seems  now  te  be  the  law  general- 
slave.  For  injuries  received  from  the  owner  ly,  although  it  was  once  otherwise,  that  a  con- 
the  slave  has,  generally  speaiing,  no  remedy  tract  made  on  good  consideration,  between  the 
whatever;  bnt  in  some  states  there  are  statu-  master  and  a  third  person  for  the  benefit  of  a 
tory  provisiona  in  his  behalf.  In  Vii^nia  it  slave,  may  be  enforced  by  the  thii-d  person,  and 
has  been  ^tinctly  held  tliat  an  indictment  that  specific  performance  will  be  compelled  by 
cannot  be  auatained  agfunst  a  master,  or  even  a  a  com-t  of  equity. — By  the  Roman  law  a  slave 
hirer,  for  the  excessive  and  cruel  beating  of  a  had  a  certain  limited  right  of  property;  and 
slave ;  but  it  has  also  been  held  in  that  state,  whatever  he  possessed  was  called  his  peeuUum. 
that  when  the  wilful  and  excessive  whipping  This  rule  hM  some  existence  in  our  states  where 
of  a  slave  caused  his  death,  although  there  slavery  exists,  and  especially  in  Louisiana.  The 
was  no  intent  to  kill,  it  was  murder  in  the  first  word,  as  somewhat  v^uely  defined  in  the  civil 
degree.  (7  Grattan,  673.)  For  torts  committed  code  of  Louisiana,  means  the  sum  of  money  or 
by  a  slave,  his  owner  is  imawerable  in  damages,  portion  of  movable  goods  which  the  master 
If  he  commits  an  offence  punishable  with  has  seen  fit  to  allow  the  slave  to  hold.  This 
death,  and  is  executed,  his  value  is  paid  to  the  right  to  his  peeuUmn  plainly  depends  on  the 
owner  from  the  state  treasury.  As  a  slave  master's  previous  consent.  After  such  consent, 
who  runs  away  is  considered  as  stealing  him-  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  master  can  by 
self,  the  common  rule  of  law  applies,  and  no  withdrawal  of  his  consent  destroy  the  slave's 
person  can  acquire  property  in  him,  even  by  right;  bnt  the  authorities  are  not  clear  upon 
buying  him  from  a  tiiird  party,  innocently  and  this  point.  It  has  been  held  in  South  Carolina, 
for  value.  As  a  slave  can  make  no  contract,  that  if  a  master  permit  his  slave  to  hire  him- 
ao  bis  contract  with  his  master  is  not  binding  self  out  upon  condition  of  paying  him  oertwn 
on  his  master;  nor  can  he,  while  a  slave,  ap-  stipulated  wages,  all  he  makes  and  saves  be- 
pear  as  a  suitor,  in  a  court  either  of  law  or  yond  his  wages  shall  be  at  his  own  disposal, 
equity,  to  enforce  any  contract  against  any  Whether  this  is  law  eveiywhere  may  pot  be 
person.  He  cannot  take  by  descent  nor  by  certain;  bnt  it  is  the  universal  usage.  In 
purchase,  unless  freedom  accompany  the  gift  Louisiana,  by  law,  slaves  are  entitled  to  the 
of  property;  and  a  bequest  to  a  free  person  in  fruits  of  their  labor  on  Sundays,  and  their  maa- 
trust  for  a  slave  is  void.  As  a  general  rule,  ters  must  remunerate  them  if  they  employ 
slaves  are  considered  personal  chattels,  al-  them.  In  the  other  states,  Sundays  and  oer- 
though  in  some  instances  tiiey  are  descendible  tain  other  holidays  are  allowed  them  by  cus- 
39  real  estate.  How  far  a  contract  made  by  a  torn,  and  on  these  days  they  often  earn  money 
slave  may  be  valid,  when  it  is  made  with  the  by  work.  Their  masters  hare  a  kind  of  right 
consent  of  the  master,  is  not  certain.  In  Loui-  of  preemption,  and  may  compel  their  labor, 
slana,  it  is  smd,  the  master  may  sue  on  such  a  but  pay  them  what  they  oonld  earn  elsewhere, 
contract,  as  for  example  on  a  note  given  to  his  This  custom  is  universal,  and  in  some  places  it 
slave.  In  South  Carolina  their  incapacity  to  may  have  become  so  fixed  and  ascertained  as 
contract  seems  to  be  so  complete,  that  it  can-  to  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law ;  bnt, 
not  be  helped  even  by  the  master's  consent  to  with  the  exception  above  stated  of  Louisiana, 
the  contract.  So  if  a  slave  receives  a  gift  or  it  probably  rests  upon  the  mere  liberality  and 
makes  a  purchase,  the  general  rule  is,  that  it  consent  of  the  master. — Of  the  marriage  of 
becomes  the  property  of  the  master  at  once,  slaves  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  positive  cer- 
If  a  slave  finds  property  and  gives  it  away,  the  tainty.  The  prevailing,  if  not  universal,  rule 
master  of  the  slave  may  claim  the  property  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  incapacity  of  a  slave 
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to  make  a  valid  contrftct  extends  to  the  con-  creditors.    The  widow's  right  of  dower  in  the 

tract  of  marriage.    It  has  indeed  been  distinct-  slaves  may  also  be  an  obstruction  toamann- 

ly  held  that  the  marriage  nsnal  in  these  states,  mission  by  will,  unless  provision  be  made  to 

which  is  only  cohabitation  with  consent  of  the  compensate  her  out  of  other  property.    The 

master,  is  not  a  legal  marriage.    Chancellor  validity  of  emancipation  must  always  be  deter- 

Kent,  quoting  from  this  case,  appears  to  refer  mined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the 

the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  to  the  want  of  slave  is  residing  at  the  time  with  the  consent 

legal  formalities ;  but  in  the  same  case  it  is  put  of  the  owner.    In  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  all  the 

on  the  ground  of  their  entire  inability  to  con-  states  now  permitting  slavery,  tie  emancipa- ' 

tract.    There  are  statutes  which  speak  of  their  tion  of  slaves  is  restricted  and  encumbered  by 

marriage,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  declare  various  provisions,   intended    to   prevent  the 

their  marriages  legal,  and  attended  with  the  presence  in  the  state  of  a  free  black  population, 

legal  incidents  of  marriage.   Even  in  Louisiana  — Beside  the  word  pecvKnm,  another  phrase  is 

such  a  marriage  is  held  to  be  a  moral  marriage,  adopted  in  Louisiana  from  the  Eoman  civil 

bnt  to  prodnce  no  civil  effect  whatever,  because  law,  that  of  statu-liber.    By  this  phrase  is 

slaves  are  deprived  of  all  civQ  rights.    So  far  meant  a  person  now  a  slave,  bnt  entitled  to 

as  the  law  or  the  usage  on  this  subject  can  be  freedom  at  some  futnre  time.    This  law  term 

ascertained,  a  slave  cannot  as  a  married  per-  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  used  in  the  statutes 

eon  commit  adultery  or  polygamy,  nor  be  aeld  of  other  states ;  but  this  condition  esists  every- 

liable  on  a  wife's  contracts  or  for  necessaries  where,  and   the   law   or  usage   regulating   it 

supplied  to  her,  nor  be  made  incompetent  as  a  seems  to  be  much  the  same  elsewhere,  in  many 

witness  on  the  ground  of  tbe  relation  of  mar-  points  at  least,  that  it  is  in  Louisiana.     Statii' 

riage.    Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  consent  of  liberi  ai-e  capable,  in  Louisiana,  of  taking  prop- 

the  master  can  make  this  marriage  legal,  if  it  erty  by  bequest  or  donation,  but  not  by  iclieri- 

do  not  have  the  foree  of  emancipation.    And  tance ;  and  such  property  belonging  to  a  statu- 

as  what  is  called  the  marriage  of  die  slave  rests  KSermust  be  taken  care  of  for  him  by  a  curator 

wholly  on  the  master's  consent,  there  is  nothing  or  guardian.    If  he  die  before  he  becomes  free, 

in  the  law  to  prevent  him  from  revoking  his  the  gift  reverts  to  tbe  donor.    It  has  been  held 

consent,  annulling  the  marriage,  and  separating  that  the  master  ot  a  staiu-Uber  will  not  b 
the  parties. — The  emancipation  of  a  slave  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  donation  to  the  slave  of  his  value. 


strained  by  a  court  of  equity  from  taking  him 
out  of  the  state,  in  the  absence  of  a  statutory 
As  when  a  slave  is  emancipated  by  will,  his  prohibition.  The  condition  of  the  children  of 
freedom  is  a  specific  legacy  to  him,  so  a  bequest  a  atatu-lih&ra  has  received  much  attention  from 
of  property  to  a  slave  by  his  owner  implies  and    the  courts.    It  has  been  ni'ged  upon  them,  that 


operates  emancipation.   Any  person  may 
cipate  who  if  he  did  not  might  hold  the  slave ; 


fllthongh  the  slave  mother  has  a  vested  right 
to  become  free  at  a  cert^n  time,  yet  she  may 

and  therefore  one  who  has  Keld  a  slave  so  long  never  be  free  because  she  may  die  before  that 

that  his  original  owner 'is  barred  from  claiming  time,  and  is  only  a  slave  until  Ihe  time  comes 

him  by  a  statute  of  limitations,  may  give  the  which  is  to  make  her  free,  and  therefore  she 

slave  the  benefit  of  the  statute  by  emancipa-  must  commnnicate  to  her  children  who  are 

tion.    But  the  rightful  owner,  whose  claim  is  bom  before  that  time  her  own  condition,  and 

thus  barred,  cannot  emancipate  the  slave.    The  tliey  are  as  completely  slaves  as  if  the  mother 

method  of  emancipation  b  usnaJly  r^fulated  by  were  never  to  be  free;  and  these  views  have 

statutes,  and  their  provisions  on  this  point  differ  prevailed  with  the  courts,  and  such  is  the  rule 

in  difierent  states.     One  rule  seems  to  be  uni-  of  law  which  seems  now  to  be  established.     It 

versal ;  tke  emancipation  is  ineffectual  until  has  been  held  indeed  that  where  one  bequeaths 

the  final  and  consummating  act,  whatever  that  or  grants  a  slave,  to  become  free  in  faturo, 

may  be,  is  done;   and  imtil  then  the  master  witJi  an  espress  provision  that  her  children 

may  revoke  his  consent  and  annul  all  that  has  bom  in  the  interim  shall  be  free,  either  at 

been  done,  and  no  inchoate  right  is  vested  in  birth  or  when  she  is  free,  this  provision  is  void, 

the  dave  which  even  a  court  of  equity  will  rec-  But  statutes  have  made  such  children  free  in 

ognize.    An  emancipation  maybe  made  to  take  at  least  three  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 

effect  on  a  contingency.    Thus,  if  a  slave  is  be-  Louisiana;  and  in  the  last  mentioned  state  all 

queathed  on  condition  that,  if  the  legatee  takes  children  of  a  atatv-Ubera,  bom  after  she  be- 

him  out  of  the  state,  or  sells  him,  he  shall  be  .  comes  entitled  to  her  ftiture  freedom,  are  free 

free,  by  either  of  these  acts  the  slave  becomes  at  the  time  which  would  make  her  free,  wheth- 

free  at  once.    As  there  can  be  no  partial  sla-  er  she  be  then  living  or  dead.    If  there  be  a 

very,  so  there  can  be  no  partial  or  imperfect  gi'ant  of  manumission  to  a  slave  reserving  a 

emancipation.    Hence,  if  the  emancipation  be  right  to  service  for  a  certwn  time,  if  the  whole 

on  conditions  subsequent  to  the  act,  the  condi-  instriiment  does  not  amount  to  a  manumission, 

tions  are  void,  because  when  the  slave  is  manu-  it  has  no  force ;  if  it  is  a  manumission,  then  tbe 

mitted  he  becomes  absolutely  free.     Slaves  reservation  is  void,  because  the  emancipation 

cannotbeemancipatedto  the  prejudice  of  exist-  must  be  complete  and  entire  or  notliing. — One 

ing  creditors ;  and  such  manumission  would  be  incident  which  attends  the  condition  of  slavery, 

as  void  as  the  disposal  of  any  other  property  is  the  disqualification  of  a  slave  as  a  witness, 

by  an  insolvent  owner  to  the  injury  of  hia  in  any  case  in  which  his  testimony  may  affect 
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the  rights  of  a  free  white  man.  Thishas  been  emancipated  AmerioanslavesinAfricahas  been 
defended  as  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  on  earnestly  advocated.  The  colony  of  Liberia  was 
the  grouttd  that  only  the  freeman,  or  a  liber  fouiidediiil820,underAinericanpatronage,aiid 
et  legalis  homo,  was  deemed  "othesworth;"  it  has  been  recognized  by  France  and  England, 
and  also  upon  the  supposed  inability  of  the  (See  Colonization  Society,  and  Liberia.)  The 
negro  to  comprehend,  or  his  willingness  to  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  was  founded  by  Eng- 
be  bound  by,  the  obligations  of  au  oath.  And  land  in  1787,  being  composed  of  American 
in  some  of  the  states  in  which  slavery  has  no  slaves  who  had  joined  her  flag  under  promises 
existence,  this  disq^ualilication  seema  still  to  of  freedom.  Slavery  continues  to  flourish  in 
attach  to  the  negro.  The  Roman  civil  law  is  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  other  remnants 
said  by  Huber  to  have  asserted  that  testU  of  the  Spwiish  colonial  possessions,  and  the 
liomo  liber  eme  debet ;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  slave  trade  is  all  but  openly  carried  on  between 
been  also  in  Greece.  By  the  French  civil  code,  Africa  and  that  island. — Slavery  began  in  Eus- 
&  domesHque,  which  word  means  maoh  the  sia  1,000  years  ago,  at  the  time  usually  assigned 
same  asthe  phrase  "menial  servant,"  is  under  a  for  the  origin  of  the  empire.  Domestic  diat- 
quaai  disqualification,  although  a  judicial  conrt  tels  were  created  from  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
haa  the  power  at  its  own  discretion  of  receiv-  or  were  purchased  abroad.  "  Probably  it  was 
ing  his  testimony.  This  rule  rests,  in  some  the  nobles,  the  rich,  the  higher  officials,"  says 
of  the  states  permitting  slavery,  on  positive  Gnrowski,  "who  first  established  chattels  (mi») 
enactments,  and  in  others  on  usa^e  and  deci-  on  their  lands  as  tillers.  From  these  originated, 
siona;  and  in  them,  afad  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUi-  beside  the  rab,  the  kriepoatnoi  Molop,^a  serf 
noia,  and  Iowa,  the  disqualification  exists  by  strengthened  or  chmned  to  his  master,' ^tm^£ 
statute  in  the  oaae  of  emancipated  slaves  or  signifying  '  strong,'  '  strengthened,'  '  attached 
free  persons  of  color.  Beside  the  general  ex-  by  force' — hH^od, '  stronghold,'  &o.  Aocord- 
oeption  in  the  case  of  suits  where  slaves  or  free  ing  to  the  laws  collected  or  enacted  by  Tladi- 
persons  of  color  are  the  only  parties,  some  mir  and  Yaroslav  in  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
othei-s  exist,  which,  however,  do  not  so  much  turies,  rab  and  kriepoatnof  hholop  were  the 
admit  the  testimony  of  slaves,  as  permit  the  use  descendants  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  of  thMO 
of  declarations  made  by  them,  on  the  ground  who  were  bought  as  slaves  and  imported  as 
that  they  are  facts.  Thus,  if  a  white  person  such  into  Russia,  and  also  the  descendants  of 
refers  to  a  negro  for  information,  that  inforraa-  those  who  unconditionally  married  a  slave 
tiou  may  be  given.  So  a  white  person  may  woman;  while  the  pnblic,  gpand-dncal  slaves 
allege,  in  his  defence,  that  he  acted  on  infer-  or  rdba  were  condemned  criminals."  Serfage 
mation  received  from  a  negro,  and  tlien  the  was  not  established  in  Russia  until  toward  the 
particuhirs  thereof  may  be  stated.  If,  how-  close  of  the  l7th  century.  In  1718  the  census 
ever,  an  action  esist  against  a  white  man,  officials  of  Peter  the  Great  returned  all  the 
founded  on  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  a  slave  serfs  living  on  private  estates  as  chattels,  thus 
by  his  owner,  or  by  any  other  white  man,  making  them  slaves  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
neither  the  testimony  of  the  negro  injured  nor  pen.  The  peasants  in  the  imperial  domains 
of  any  other  negro  can  be  received. — From  the  were  proj»erly  returned  as  serfs,  and  their  con- 
colonial  times  there  has  been  a  very  general  dition  waa  far  better  than  that  of  the  peasants 
disposition  to  prohibit  the  education  of  slaves,  on  private  estates,  as  the  latter  could  be  and 
Thus,  in  1740,  an  act  of  the  colony  of  South  were  sold  apart  from  the  land  to  which  they 
Carolina  provided  that  "whereas  the  having  belonged,  and  the  fortunes  of  which  tlicy  had 
slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them  to  be  a  legal  right  to  share.  When  the  Russian  sov- 
eraployed  in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  ereigns  gave  estates  to  persons  whom  they 
great  inconveniences,"  instruction  or  employ-  were  desirous  to  reward  or  to  bribe,  they 
ment  of  this  kind  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  £100;  made  use  of  the  crown  domaiiis,  and  the  serfe 
and  in  1770  a  similar  act  was  passed  in  Geor-  transferred  with  the  estates  became  chattels; 
gia.  The  same  rule  is  now  ve»y  generally  in  and  as  the  amount  of  land  thus  made  over  to 
force,  by  statute  or  decision,  in  the  states  private  owners  was  very  large  during  the  80 
permitting  slavery.  But  it  ia  not  so  univer-  years  that  followed  the  census  of  1718 — Cath- 
sal,  nor  so  much  regarded  in  fact,  as  the  arine  II.,  in  an  especial  manner,  was  most 
disqualification  of  a  slave  as  a  witness. — We  lavish  in  granting  lands — the  increase  of  tlie 
have  drawn  this  abstract  of  the  law  of  slavery  number  of  chattel  slaves  was  correspondingly 
from  decided  cases  far  more  than  from  statutes,  great.  Alexander  I.  sought  to  esempt  ttie 
for  these  are  very  few  and  generally  of  narrow  serfe  in  such  transfers,  and  Nicholas  did  ei- 
scope.  But  the  law  of  slavery,  as  ascertained  empt  them  in  making  grants  of  estates;  and 
from  jurisprudence,  which  for  the  most  part  he  also  provided  that  no  rural  communes 
has  done  little  more  than  recognize  and  enforce  from  the  domains  should  be  granted  to  pri- 
usagea,  ia  very  much  the  same  in  all  the  states  vato  persons.  "When  the  chattel  serf  entered 
in  which  slavery  is  recognized  by  law;  with  the  army  he  became  free  as  against  his  mas- 
the  partial  exception  of  Louisiana,  where  the  ter ;  but  the  long  term  of  his  military  service, 
Roman  civil  law  colors  if  it  does  not  govern,  and  the  various  and  dangerous  character  of 
not  this  subject  only,  but  the  general  rauuici-  that  service,  left  him  but  little  prospect  of  ever 
pal  law  of  the    state. — The  colonization  of  deriving  any  personal  benefit  from  tlie  act  of  his 
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emancipation.  (See  Sbebs.)  Should  the  pro-  Saale,  and  flnally,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
ject  of  emancipation  of  the  reigning  czar  sue-  empire  of  the  Huns,  S.  across  the  Danube  over 
ceed,  elavery  and  serfdom  will  soon  be  at  an  end  the  territories  of  modern  Turkey  and  Greece, 
throughont  the  Rnssiap  empire.  The  follow-  With  this  extension  the  unity  of  the  race 
ing  are  Bome  of  the  most  important  modern  erased,  and  they  split  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
works  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  Thomas  Clark-  separated  from  each  other  by  political  organi- 
son,  "History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  zation  and  different  dialects.  In  the  clasBifica- 
Trade"  (London,  1808) ;  George  Stroud,  "  Laws  tion  of  the  Slavic  nations,  a  boundless  coniii- 
relative  to  Slavery"  (Philadelphia,  1827) ;  Wil-  sion  reigned  among  the  earlier  historians  and 
liam  Blair,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Sla-  philologists ;  hut  the  eminent  Slavic  acholara 
very  among  the  Romans.'.'  (Edinburgh,  1882);  DQbrovaty,Eopitar,and8cbafaiikhavebrought 
L.  M,  Child,  "Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  light  into  the  chaos.  According  to  their  view 
of  Americans  c^ed  Africans"  (Boston,  1833) ;  the  ^vi  are  divided  into  the  eastern  and  west- 
Theodore  Weld,  "  American  Slavery  as  It  la"  em  or  south-eastern  and  north-western  stems. 
(NewTork,183C);  William  Jay,  "AViewofthe  The  former  of  these  contains  three  branches: 
Action  of  liie  Federal  Government  on  Slavery"  1,  the  Russians,  who  are  subdivided  into  Ens- 
(New  York,  1888);  David  Trumhnll,  "Cuba,  sians  and  Eusniaks  or  Enthenians  (chiefly  in  S. 
with  Notices  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Slave  Trade"  E.  Galicia  and  N.  E.  Hungary) ;  2,  thelllyrioo- 
^lOndon,  1840);  Richard  Hildreth,  "Despotism  Servian  branch,  comprising  tie  Servians  proper, 
in  America"  Boston,  1840) ;  W.  Adam,  "  The  the  Eaacians,  Eaitzi,  or  Hungarian  Serbs,  the 
Law  and  Castom  of  Slavery  in  British  India"  Bosnians,  Montenegrins;  Slavonians,  D^ma- 
(Boaton,  1840);  William  Goodell,  "Slavery  tians,  Oroatians,  and  Sloventd.Vindee,  or  Sty- 
and  Anu-Slavery"  (New  York,  1848);  Wallon,  rian  Wends;  8,  the  Bulgarian  branch.  The 
tiUtoire  de  I'esclavage  dans  I'antiquiU  (Paris,  north-western  stem  comprises :  1,  the  Lechian 
1847);  Fuller  and  Wayland,  "Domestic  Sla-  or  Polish  branch,  to  which  belong  the  Poles, 
very"  (New  York,  184'0 ;  Copley,  "  A  History  the  Slavic  Silesians,  and  an  isolated  tribe  in 
of  Slavery"  (London,  1853);  Horace  Mann,  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania  called  Kas- 
"  Slavery,  Letters  and  Speeches"  (Boston,  subea;  3,  the  Ceeho-Slovakian  branch,  which 
1852);  John  Fletcher,  "Studies  on  Slavery"  embraces  the  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  81o- 
(Natchez,  1853) ;  "  The  Pro-Slavery  Argu-  vaks  in  N.  W.  Hungary ;  and  3,  the  Sorabo- 
ment"  (Charleston,  1853);  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Wendic  branch,  oontmning  the  remnants  of 
"The  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A  Journey  the  Slavi  of  N.  Germany,  A  large  namber  of 
through  Texas,"  "A  Journey  in  the  Back  Slavic  empires  have  perished  in  succession,  as 
Country,"  and  "  The  Cotton  Kin^om"  (New  those  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland  ;  and 
York,  18B4r-'61);  theEev.  Albert  Barnea,"An  at  the  beginning  of  the  IBth  century  only 
Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Views  of  Slavery"  one,  Russia,  was  left,  beside  which,  however, 
(Philadelphia,  1855);  the  Eev.  Nehemiah  Ad-  Servia  and  Montenegro  maintain  a  semi-inde- 
ams,  "A  South  Side  View  of  Slavery"  (Bos-  pendent  position. — In  modern  times  a  Pan- 
ton,  1855);  George  Fitzhugh,  "Sociology  for  Slavic  movement,  aiming  at  a  closer  union  of 
the  South"  (Richmond,  1855) ;  Prichard,  "  The  all  Slavic  tribes,  has  arisen  and  gained  consid- 
Natural  History  of  Man"  (London,  1855) ;  Ar-  erable  political  importance.  One  of  the  first 
thur  Helps,  "The  Spanish  Conquest  inAmer-  publiclytoadvoeate  itwastheOeeho-Slovakian 
ica,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Slavery,"  poet  Kollar,  who  in  a  Slavic  periodical  of  Hun- 
&o.  (London  and  New  York,  1856-'60) ;  Wes-  gary,  entitled  Bronia,  published  an  address  to 
ton,  "Pr<^e3Sof  Slavery  in  the  United  States"  all  the  Slavi,  urging  them  to  drop  their  nnroer- 
(Washington,  18BT) ;  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  "  An  In-  ons  family  fends,  to  consider  themselves  as  one 
quiry  into  the  Law  of  Negro  Slavery"  (Phila-  great  nation,  and  their  related  languages  esaen- 
delphia  and  Savannah,  1868);  G-nrowski,  "8Ia-  tially  as  one.  The  idea  was  seized  upon  with 
very  in  History"  (New  York,  18flO).  eagerness  by  the  Bohemians  and  other  Slavi 
SLAVI  (in  the  Siavic  languages,  Slovene,  Slo-  of  Austria,  who  by  such  a  Panslavic  organiza- 
v>ianie,  which  is  now  commonly  derived  from  tion  hoped  to  prevent  their  being  absorbed  by 
«foBO  or  slotDOf  woi-d ;  hence,  "  peoples  of  one  the  German  and  Hungarian  races.  It  has  since 
tongue"),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  pow-  gained  great  strength  in  Austria  by  the  en- 
erful  groups  of  nations  of  the  Indo-Germanio  deavors  of  Schafarik,  Palacky,  G^,  and  other 
race,  occupying  at  present  nearly  the  whoje  of  eminent  Slavists,  and  has  also  found  many  dis- 
eastern  Europe  and  parts  of  northern  Asia,  tinguiahed  advocates  in  Poland  and  Russia,  in 
They  seem  to  have  anciently  been  included  in  literary  as  well  as  in  political  circles.  From  a 
the  names  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  federativeunionof  all  Slavi  under  a  democratic 
Early  Roman  writers  refer  to  the  Slavi  und  f  m  f  g  nm  1 1  '  niJer  the  scep- 
the  names  of  the  Venedi  (Yindes)  and  th  t  f  tl  za  y  p  bl  form  of  future 
Servians,  both  of  which  still  deagnate  brand  g  nu  t  has  f  dm  less"  able  and 
es  of  the  race.  In  the  most  ancient  times  to  m  1  p  d  t  the  movement 
which  the  history  of  the  Slavi  as  such  can  I  b  g  j  ]  11  f  ste  d  by  E  ssian,  and  ac- 
traced,  their  seats  were  around  and  near  tl  d  g  m  1  by  Austrian,  in- 
Carpathian  mountains,  whence  thoy  snread  N  fl  I  th  Si  n  g  ss  of  Prague,  fls- 
toward  the  Baltic,  W.  toward  the  iSlbe  and  sembl  dmth    pn  g  f  1848  tl    revolutionary 
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element  preyailed,  leading  to  a  bloody  confliot  of  vowels,  and  words  like  twrdy,  wjtr,  are  in 
■with,  tlie  AuBtrian  troops  under  Windischgrutz,  metre  used  as  words  of  two  syOables. — The 
and  the  severe  pergecutioa  of  varioua  members  primitive  religion  of  the  ancient  81avi  seems  to 
of  tiie  congress.  The  opening  of  the  Austrian  have  been  a  kind  of  monotheism,  whicli  grad- 
provincial  diets  and  central  ^icAwoife  in  1861  nally  passed  into  polytheism,  and  lastly  into 
was  prodactive  of  new  Panalaric  manifesta-  pantheism.  Yet  the  idea  of  one  divine  essence 
tion.3.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  Slavi  was  was  never  completely  lost,  at  least  among  the 
estimated  by  Soiiafarik  20  years  ago  at  ftboDt  80,-  priests.  All  Slavi  worahipped  as  their  highest 
000,000,  of  whom  about  39,000,000  were  Bus-  god  Sviatovist,  beside  whom  the  other  divini- 
siaUB,  13,000,000  Eusniafcs  or  Euthenians,  10,-  ties  were  aooonnted  asmere  demigods.  Among 
000,000  Poles  (incIudingSilesians  andEassubes),  these  Pemn  and  Badegast  received  the  highest 
4,500,000  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  3,500,000  honors.  In  addition  to  their  gods,  they  believed 
Bulgarians,  2,800,000  Slovaks,  1,000,000  Slo-  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  demons  of  diffei-- 
ventzior  Vindes,  &o. — The  old  or  church  Slavic  ent  kinds,  in  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  and 
(so  called  because  it  isstillusedindivine  service)  in  e  retribntion  after  death.  Worship  was  held 
IS  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Slavic  languages,  by  their  priests  in  forests  and  temples,  and  sao- 
The  Bible  or  parts  of  it  were  translated  into  it  riflceswere  offered,  oonsistingofcattleand  fruit, 
by  Oyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th  century,  the  The  dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserv- 
former  of  whom  also  invented  an  alphabet  for  ed  in  urns. — See  Schafarik,  Slawiseke  Alter- 
it,  which  was  called  after  him  the  Oyrillic,  and  (Miner  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1843),  and  Talvi,  "His- 
is  still  used  by  the  Servians  belonging  to  the  torioal  View  of  the  Languages  and  Literature 
Greek  church.  The  church  books  written  in  of  the  Slavic  Nations"  (New  York,  1850). 
the  old  Slavic  are  still  used  by  the  Servians  and  SLAVONIA,  or  ScLiVomA  (Hun.  Tdtorgadg), 
Russians.  Among  the  most  important  doen-  a  province  of  Austria,  formerly  Ineorpornted 
monts  of  this  language  are  the  Gospels  of  Ostro-  with  Hui^ary,  but  since  1840  forming  with  Oro- 
mir  and  Eheims,  The  oldest  works  of  the  Ser-  atia  an  independent  crownland.  (See  Ceoatia.) 
vian  and  Euasian  literature,  as  the  works  of  Slavonia  is  bounded  N.  by  Hungary,  E.  and  S. 
Nestor,  were  also  written  in  this  language,  by  the  Slavonian  and  W.  by  the  Croatian  mili- 
There  is  a  grammar  of  it  by  Miclosich  (Vienna,  tary  frontier  (see  Militaet  FaosrisB) ;  area, 
3d  ed.,  1854).  Formerly  this  was  regarded  as  about  8,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  province 
the  common  langu^e  of  the  ancient  Slavi  and  alone,  360,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  8  counties 
as  the  mother  of  all  the  present  Slavic  idioms,  of  Posega,  Verocze,  and  Szer6m  or  Syrmia.  Its 
but  modem  investigations  have  clearly  shown  capital  is  Esz6k.  A  small  majority  of  the  inhab- 
that  it  was  only  their  elder  sister.  Where  thb  itants  belong  to  tlie  Eoman  Catholic  church, 
old  or  church  Slavic  was  spoken,  is  a  centre-  the  rest  to  the  Gtreek  church.  The  chief  rivers 
versT  not  yet  settled ;  but  the  best  Slavic  au-  are  the  Danube  and  the  Drave,  which  separate 
thonties  favor  the  el^ms  of  Bulgaria,  regard-  it  from  Hungary.  It  is  travei-sed  throughout 
ing  the  modern  or  new  Bulgarian  as  its  direct  it?  whole  length  by  a  branch  of  the  Oarnian 
descendant.  It  is  no  longer  a  living  tongue,  Alps,  the  ridge  of  which  is  covered  with  for- 
but  its  treasures  are  still  an  inexhaustible  mine  ests.  The  remainder  of  the  country  consists 
for  its  younger  sisters.  Of  the  living  Slavic  partly  of  wide  and  fertile  pMns,  partly  of  low- 
langnages  the  following  have  a  considerable  er  hills,  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards, 
literature ;  the  Eussian,  the  Polish,  the  Bohe-  Nearly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit  are  found  in 
mian,  and  the  Servian.  These  languages,  as  abundance ;  and  the  mountains  yield  a  copious 
we!l  as  their  literatures,  are  treated  separately  supply  of  marble,  iron,  copper,  and  argentifer- 
under  their  respective  heads.  Among  the  pe-  ous  lead.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  ao- 
culiarities  of  the  Slavic  languages  are  the  fol-  count,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  glass  in 
lowing:  They  have  8  genders.  Ijke  theLatin,  the  county  of  Esz^k;  yet  the  transit  trade 
tliey  have  no  articles,  with  the  esception  of  along  the  navigable  rivers  is  considerable, 
the  Bnlgarian,  which  snfBses  one  to  the  noun.  The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Illyrico- Servian 
The  nouns,  pronouns,  and  acyectives  have  7  branch  of  the  Slavij  and  apeak  a  dialect  of  the 
cases.  Some  dialects  have  a  dual,  in  which  the  Servian  language.  Those  who  belong  to  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  the  genitive  and  lo-  Greek  church  use  the  language  and  the  alphabet 
cative,  the  dative  and  instrumental  cases  are  al-  of  Servia  proper,  while  the  Catholic  Slavonians 
ways  aliite.  The  verbs  are  divided  into  perfect  have  a  different  mode  of  writing,  and  use,  in 
and  imperfect,  whose  relation  to  each  other  is  common  with  other  Catholic  branches  of  the 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  perfect  and  im-  Illyrico-Servians,  the  Latin  alphabet,  although 
perfect  tenses  in  the  conjugation  of  the  Latin  their  language  on  the  whole  diifers  but  litue 
verb.  All  the  dialects  are  comparatively  poor  from  the  Servian.  Neither  branch  has  a  liter- 
in  vowels,  and  like  the  oriental  languages  ut-  atureof  its  own.  A  grammar  of  the  dialect  of 
terly  deficient  in  diphthongs.  There  is  a  great  the  Catholic  Slavonians  has  been  published  by 
variety  of  consonants,  and  eapecially  of  aibi-  Eeloovich(Bada,1789),  and  adictionarybythe 
iants,  but  no/  is  to  be  found  in  any  genuine  same  (Vienna,  1796).  They  have  also  a  trans- 
Slavic  word.  Slavic  words  very  seldom  begin  lation  of  the  Bible  by  Katanisich. — Under  the 
with  a,  and  hardly  ever  with  e.  The  letters  I  Romans  Slavonia  formed  part  of  the  province 
and  r  have  in  some  Slavic  languages  the  value  of  Pannonia,  and  was  called  Pannonia  Savia, 
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Later  it  belonged  to  the  Bjzantine  empire,  mi-  sleep.  Persons  get  accustomed  to  deep  amid 
til  it  was  occupied  by  the  Avars.  In  the  time  lond  noises,  as  in  the  viciaitj"  of  mills,  forges, 
of  Lonia  le  Dfibonnaire  it  had  its  own  prince,  and  factories,  and  often  cannot  readily  fall 
whosubmitted  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tranlis.  asleep  away  from  such  sounds.  The  transition 
In  the  lith  century  it  was  incorporated  with  from  sleep  to  the  waking  state,  and  vice  tteraa, 
Hungary.  In  1524  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  is  gecerijly  gradnal,  hut  Bometimes  sudden, 
and  was  formallyoeded  to  them  in  1S62 ;  hut  in  Tlie  fcctns  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  continued 
1609,  by  the  peace  of  Oavlowitz,  it  was  retro-  sleep,  and  the  exc«ss  of  the  sleepiDg  over  the 
ceded  to  Austria,  resuming  also  its  relation  to  waking  hours  prevails  during  infancy  and  child- 
Hungary.  In  1849  it  was  nnited  with  Croatia,  hood,  or  while  growth  is  greater  than  the  de- 
SLEEP,  a  period  of  repose  in  the  animal  cay  of  the  tissues,  and  this  sleep  is  more  pro- 
system,  of  suspension  of  nervous  and  innsonlar  fonnd  as  well  as  longer.  Persons  of  plethoric 
activity,  rendered  necessary  for  the  reparation  habit,  with  good  appetite  and  powers  of  diges- 
of  the  vital  powera,  from  the  faet  that  the  es-  tion,  are  usually  sound  sleepers ;  the  nervous 
eroise  of  tlieir  functions  is  destructive  of  the  sleep  comparatively  little,  hat  profoundly ; 
anbstanceof  the  organs.  In  sleep  there  is  more  lymphatic,  passionless  individuals,  who  vege- 
or  less  complete  nnconsoionsnesa  of  external  tate  rather  than  live,  are  generally  long  sleep- 
impressions  upon  the  organs  of  sense,  which  ers.  The  amount  of  sleep  required  depends 
may  be  dissipated  by  any  extraordinary  excite-  much  on  habit,  and  the  smallest  sleepers  have 
ment,  in  thia  respect  differing  from  the  torpor  generally  been  men  of  the  greatest  mental 
of  coma  produced  by  abnormal  conditions  activity;  but  while  Frederic  the  Great  and 
within  the  cranium  or  the  action  of  narcotic  John  Hunter  required  only  6  hours'  sleep,  most 
poisons.  In  the  deep  sleep  after  extreme  fa-  men  need  6  to  S  to  keep  in  health ;  as  a  general 
tigue  there  may  be  a  complete  suspension  of  rule,  the  amount  necessary  to  refresh  the  sys- 
the  activity  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  sensory  tem  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mental 
ganglia ;  some  authors  consider  dreams  a  proof  exertion  of  the  individual. — The  ordinary  phe- 
of  imperfect  sleep,  while  others  maintain  that  nomena  of  this  state  are  known  to  all;  while 
there  are  always  dreams  during  sleep,  though  the  brain  sleeps,  and  the  senses  rest,  and  the 
they  may  not  be  remembered.  The  refreshing  muscles  repose,  the  functions  of  respiration, 
power  of  sleep  depends  on  the  nutritive  reno-  circulation,  nutiltion,  secretion,  and  absorption 
vation  effected  during  its  continuance;  it  is  a  continue;  the  true  spinal  marrow  and  gangli- 
necessity  of  the  system,  and  must  be  periodi-  onic  nervous  system  never  sleep  while  life  con- 
caUy  indulged  in.  After  IS  to  16  hours  of  tinues;  in  some  cases  of  suspended  animation 
waking  a  sense  of  fatigue  is  experienced  under  there  is  not  only  torpor  of  the  sensorial  cen- 
ordinary  circumstances,  showingthat  the  brain  tres,  but  a  gi'eater  or  less  diminution  of  the 
needs  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  shaken  off  unless  activity  of  the  organic  functions,  very  much  as 
by  some  strong  physical  or  moral  stimulns;  in  the  state  of  hibernation.  "While  man  and 
more  sleep  is  required  by  the  young,  and  less  most  animals  naturally  sleep  at  night,  many 
by  the  aged,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  others  rest  by  day  and  are  active  at  night,  as 
the  waste  of  the  tissues.  When  the  sense  of  the  moths,  goatsnckei-s,  owls,  bats,  and  the 
fatigue  has  reached  its  masimum,  sleep  will  larger  carnivora.  During  sleep  the  tempera- 
supervene,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  tnre  of  the  body  falls  about  14"  F. ;  hence  the 
circumstances ;  the  soldier  fills  asleep  with  the  chilliness  generally  felt  during  a  nap  in  the 
din  of  battle  around  him,  the  sick  under  violent  daytime,  and  the  propriety  of  throwing  some 
pain,  the  sentinel  on  his  post,  the  doctor  and  covering  over  the  body  dm-ing  sleep,  even  in 
the  coachman  on  tlieir  midnight  drives,  the  stu-  summer,  to  avoid  taking  cold;  in  this  state 
dent  over  his  books,  and  the  tired  workman  in  there  is  also  less  power  of  resisting  diseases,  es- 
every  branch  of  labor.  It  may  be  retarded  by  pecially  those  of  a  mfdarious  character.  Noth- 
uncommon  mental  concentration,  excitement,  ing  is  so  refreshing  during  wckneas,  or  so  con- 
suspense,  or  the  exercise  of  a  sb-ong  will,  al-  ducive  to  rapid  convalescence,  as  quiet  sleep; 
ways  however  with  an  exhaustion  of  nervous  sleeplessness,  in  some  forms  of  mania,  cerebral 
power  which  requires  a  proportionally  long  inflammation,  and  nervous  diseases,  may  con- 
period  of  repose.  Stillness,  darkness,  and  quiet,  tinue  for  weeks  or  months.  A^abitual  de- 
and  monotonous  low  noises,  like  the  buzzing  of  flciency  of  sleep,  from  excitement  or  excessive 
insects,  the  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  study,  produces  sooner  or  later  headaches,  cere- 
the  purling  sound  of  running  water,  the  rip-  bral  disturbance,  restlessness  and  feverishness, 
pling  on  a  beach,  the  suppressed  hum  of  a  dis-  and,  if  the  warning  be  not  seasonably  heeded, 
tant  town,  the  droning  voice  of  a-dult  reader,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  apoplexy,  paralysis, 
or  the  mother's  lullaby,  promote  sleep ;  gentle  insanity,  and  imbecility.  The  cases  of  sleep 
movements,  like  the  swinging  of  a  hammock,  prolonged  for  many  days  or  even  weeks  are 
the  rocking  of  a  cradle  or  boat,  the  hushing  examples  of  hysteric  coma  ratier  than  esces- 
trot  of  the  nurse,  or  even  the  soft  rubbing  or  sive  somnolence ;  an  unusual  tendency  to  ordi- 
the  body,  are  also  conducive  to  sleep ;  in  read-  nary  sleep  generally  indicates  congestion  of  the 
ing  a  dull  book  the  eyes  wander  fatigued  from  brain  with  an  apoplectic  diathesis ;  the  sleepi- 
page  to  page,  and  the  excitement  of  the  mind  ness  from  exposure  to  severe  cold  depends  on 
is  not  enough  to  overcome   the  tendency  to  the  increased  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain 
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from  the  contracted  stat«  of  tlio  superficial  t  a  Ja  kson  TI    8.  district  attorney.    He  was  fre- 

sels,  tlie  fatal  termination  being  accelerated  1  y  qn  ntly  ele  ted  to  the  state  legislature,  and  was 

the  less  amount  of  teat  generated  in  the  b  dy  a     p     en  ative  in  congress  from  1843  to  1845. 

during  sleep.     (For  further  details  see  Anim  In  18i5  lie  was  sent  by  President  Polk  as  envoy 

Maonbtism,  OoMi,  Drbam,    and  Somhambu  citiaordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 

Liasf.) — The  more  or  less  complete  suspension  Mesioo,  to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  the 

of  the  ot^anic  functions  of  plants  during  the  threatening  questions  then  in  dispnte  between 

cold  season  has  been  called  their  winter  sleep,  the  two  countries.    He  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  in 

They  have  also  a  diurnal  sleepj  in  which  the  November,  but  his  mission  proving  fruitless, 

leaves  and  flowers  undergo  periodical  changes  he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  spring  of  1846, 

in  their  position,  folding,  and  closing,  which  to  In  1853  he  was  chosen  TJ.  S.  senator  for  the 

a  certain  extent  may  be  compared  to  tke  sleep  uneipired  terra  of  Senator  SouW,  who  had 

of  the  animal  functions.  These  phenomena  ai'e  been  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  was 

not  due  entirely  to  any  external  conditions  of  afterwai-d  feSlected  for  6  years.      He  spoke 

light,  heat,  and  moisture,  as  the  experiments  rai-ely  in  the  senate,  but  served  on  important 

of  De  OandoUe  and  Meyen  show,  but  depend  committees,  and  exerted  great  influence.    Ha 

on  causes  inlierent  in  the  plants.  was  a  strenuons  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 

SLEIDAN,  or  SLBroiNus,  Johank,  a  Ger-  the  southern  rights  party,  and  after  Louisiana 
man  statesman  and  author,  whose  real  name  had  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  in  Jan. 
was  Philipaon,  bovn  in  Sleida,  near  Cologne,  1361,  he  withdrew  on  Feb.  4  from  the  senate 
in  1506,  died  in  Strasbourg,  Oct.  31,  1566.  with  his  colleague.  On  retiring  he  made  a 
lie  studied  at  the  nnive  't' -a  of  Cologne,  menacing  and  defiant  speech  to  the  remaining 
Liege,  LouFain,  Paris,  and  O  lean  and  be-  senators,  in  which  he  asserted  that  in  case 
oame  profoundly  versed  law  and  cla&aical  there  was  any  attempt  to  coerce  the  seceding 
literature.  In  1535  he  ente  ed  the  pnbl  ser-  states,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  break 
vice  of  France,  and  was  1  tably  mpl  yed  the  "paper  blockade,"  that  eveiy  sea  would 
on  several  occasions  in  d]l  nat  b  ness;  swarm  with  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  ocean 
but  having  secretly  adop  d  tke  d  tnnes  of  to  such  an  extent  that  the'  mercantile  marine 
Luther,  be  repaired  in  154  to  St  ash  urg,  of  the  North  must  either  sail  under  foreign 
where  he  was  appointed  by  the  Protestant  flags  or  rot  at  its  wharfs,  and  that  men  and 
prittces  historian  of  the  Smalcaldio  league,  and  ships  for  privateering  would  be  derived  from 
by  the  town  council  professor  of  law.  The  New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  not 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  dis-  prominent,  however,  either  in  the  mOitary  or 
charge  of  various  important  public  duties,  in-  eivU  proceedii^  of  the  seceding  states  until 
eluding  negotiations  with  France  and  England,  the  autumn  of  1861,  when  he  was  despatched 
and  his  attendance  in  1551  at  the  council  of  to  act  as  commissioner  to  France,  tegether  with 
Trent  as  deputy  from  Straabonrg.  His  repn-  Mr.  Mason  of  Vii^inia,  who  was  appointed  in 
tation  at  the  present  day  rests  chiefly  on  his  the  same  capacity  to  England.  Soling  from 
groat  work  entitled  De  Statu  Eeligioim  et  Sei-  Charleston,  8.  0.,  they  ran  the  blockade,  and 
p'Miece,  Ga/rolo  Quinto  CtBsaTe,  Oommenta/rii  embarked  at  Havana  on  board  the  English  mail 
(1555),  in  25  books,  to  which  a  36th  was  added  steamer  Treat.  On  Nov.  8  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
from  a  manuscript  found  among  his  papers.  It  U.  9.  steam  frigate  Saa  Jacinto,  boarded  this 
embraces  a  history  of  the  reformation  from  vessel,  and  arrested  both  the  commissioners  and 
1517  to  1556,  and  is  esteemed  not  less  on  ac-  their  secretaries,  who  were  placed  in  confine- 
count  of  its  faithfulness  and  its  impartiality,  ment  in  Fort  Wan-en.  Boston  harbor.  Their 
which  elicited  the  commendation  of  Popo  Paul  capture  having  however  been  informal,  they 
IV.,  than  of  the  simple  and  elegant  Latin  in  were  released  on  the  reclamation  of  the  British 
which  it  is  written.  It  has  been  translated  government,andBailedforEnglandJan.l,  1863. 
into  most  modern  languages,  the  best  English  SLIGO,  a  county  in  the  province  of  Con- 
vei-sion  being  that  of  E.  Bohun  (1689),  with  a  naught,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ireland,  bounded 
continuation  to  the  close  of  the  coundl  of  Trent  by  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  Mayo,  and  the  At- 
in  1563,  The  most  esteemed  Latin  edition  is  lantio  ocean;  area,  721  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861, 
that  of  J.  G.  Bohm  (Frankfort,  1785-'6).  Slei-  135,079.  The  chief  towns  are  Bligo,  the  eapi- 
dan's  remaining  works  are :  De  quaPuor  Sum/mis  tal,  Dromore,  and  Tobercnrry.  The  coast  line 
Imperii),  Babylontco^  Persico,  Grceco,  et  Smna-  is  generally  rugged,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
no,  Libri  III.,  which  has  been  translated  and  the  bays  of  SUgo  and  Killala.  Sligo  bay  is 
continued  by  various  hands ;  Summa  DoeirimB  about  6  m.  wide  at  the  month,  and  extends  inr 
Plato-nh  de  S^uhlica  et  de  Legilms  (1548);  land  10  m.  to  the  town  of  Sligo.  There  are 
and  his  Opumila,  first  published  in  1608.  several  dangerous  sands  in  both  Sligo  and  Kil- 

SLIDELL,  JoHS,    an  American  politician,  lala  bays,  and  idong  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  the 

born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  17B8.     He  latter.     The  principal  riversare  the  Sligo,  Moy, 

entered  commercial  life,  but  was  not  success-  Arrow,  Awinmore,  and  Easky.    Lough  Gill, 

ful,  and  removed  te  New  Orleans,  where  be  the  chief  lake,  is  about  6  m.  long  and  2  broad, 

embraced  the  profe^ion  of  the  law,  beeame  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 

one   of  the  most  prominent   members  of  the  A  great  deal  of  the  surface  of  Sligo  is  moun- 

Louisiana  bar,  and  was  appointed  by  President  tainoua  and  boggy ;  but  none  of  the  summits 
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are  inucli  more  than  1,800  feet  in  heigtt.  Iron  viona  the  vice-president.  At  the  ago  of  80 
ore  appears  in  several  places,  and  copper  and  he  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  pub- 
lead  mines  were  formerly  worked.  Coarse  lie  life,  and  in  Jan.  1741  removed  his  library 
wooUens  and  some  other  articles.for  domestic  and  collections  to  an  estate  in  Chelsea,  pur- 
Ii3e  are  manufactured.  There  are  many  re-  chased  in  1720,  where  ho  passed  a  tranquil  old 
mains  of  antiquity  in  Sligo.  The  county  returns  age.  lie  died  after  an  illness  of  3  days,  and 
3  members  to  parliament,  2  for  the  county  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  greater  con. 
1  for  the  borough  of  Sligo. — Slibo,  the  capital,  course  of  people  than,  it  was  said,  had  ever 
is  situated  at  the  head  of  on  arm  of  the  bay  of  before  assembled  on  a  like  occasion.  His  col- 
the  same  name  ;  pop.  in  1861,  13,361.  Vessels  lections,  amounting  to  £00  volumes  of  dried 
drawing  more  than  13  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  plants  and  over  30,000  other  specimens  of  nat- 
a  mile  below  the  town.  In  Jan.  1859,  34  sail-  ural  history,  beside  a  library  of  50,000  volumes 
iiw  vessels  and  8  steamers,  of  an  aggregate  of  and  3,566  manuscripts,  were,  by  the  direction 
4,793  tons,  were-  registered  at  the  port.  of  his  will,  offered  to  the  nation  for  £20,000,  a 
8L0ANE,  Sib  Hans,  a  British  physician  and  sum  which  did  not  equal  a  fourth  part  of  their 
naturalist,  born  in  Killyleagii,  county  Down,  value.  The  legacy  was  accepted  by  parliament, 
Ireland,  April  16,  1660,  died  in  Chelsea,  near  and  in  its  purchase  originated  the  British  mu- 
London,  Jan.  11,  1753.  At  an  early  age  he  sewm.  Among  the  more  important  benevolent 
evinced  a  strong  inclination  for  the  study  of  schemes  in  which  Sir  Hans  was  engaged  dur- 
natnral  history,  and  having  chosen  medicine  as  ing  his  life,  was  the  establishment  of  a  dispen- 
hia  profession,  he  repaired  to  London  and  pnt  sary  for  pi'Ovidin|r  the  poor  with  medical  ser- 
himself  under  the  instructions  of  the  most  emi-  vices  and  medicmes  gratuitously,  and  of  the 
nent  fflachers  of  chemistry  and  anatomy.  His  foundlmg  hospital.  He  also  presented  the 
knowledge  of  botany  and  other  branches  of  apothecaries'  company  with  the  freehold  of 
natural  history  at  the  same  time  attracted  the  their  botanic  garden,  which  formed  part  of  his 
notice  of  Eay  and  Boyle,  with  whom  he  con-  estateat  Chelsea,  on  condition  that  theyshould 
traeted  an  intinmcy  which  lasted  as  long  as  preserve  the  land  for  ever  as  a  physio  garden. 
they  lived.  After  a  tour  on  the  continent,  His  private  benefactions  were  numerous  and 
he  settled  in  1 684  in  London,  and  was  soon  well  applied,  and  during  the  long  period  that 
after  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  he  held  the  office  of  physician  to  Christ's  hos- 
1687  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Albemarle  pital  he  devoted  his  salary  to  charitable  pnr- 
to  Jamaica  in  the  capacity  of  physician,  and  poses.  His  writings,  in  adition  to  those  speci- 
dnring  a  residence  of  15  months  on  the  island  £ed,  comprise  a  Latin  catalogue  of  the  plants  of 
made  large  collections  of  natural  curiosities,  Jamaica,  a  treatise  on  sore  eyes  (once  highly 
particularly  of  plants,  beside  acquiring  the  ma-  esteemed),  and  a  number  of  contributions  to 
terials  for  an  elaborate  wort  published  many  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions."  In  a  scien- 
years afterward.  EetumingtoLondon,hewas  tific  point  of  view  he  was  noted  rather  as  a 
chosen  physician  of  Christ's  hospital  in  1694,  diligent  and  discriminating  collector  than  as  a 
a  position  which  he  filled  for  86  years.  Hav-  man  of  original  ideas.  He  was  the  first  in  Eng- 
ing  shorfly  before  tiiis  time  heen  elected  secre-  land  to  introduce  into  general  practice  the  use 
tary  of  the  royal  society,  he  succeeded  in  re-  of  bark,  and  he  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to 
Tivingtho  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  which  the  practice  of  inoculation  by  performmg  that 
had  been  for  some  years  discontinued,  and  until  oxwration  on  several  of  the  royal  family. 
1712  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  work.  Mean-  SLOE  (pmmta  spinom,  Linn.),  a  large  spiny 
while  he  had  formed  the  nucteus  of  a  compre-  shrub,  or  occasionally  a  small  tree  30  feet  high, 
henslve  cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  it  became  with  creeping  roots  throwing  up  numerons 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  hislife  to  enrich  and  suckers,  the  bark  black  and  the  leaves  obovate, 
enlarge,  and  whiidi  in  1701  received  a  very  elliptical,  or  ovate,  downy  beneath,  sharply 
considerable  augmentation  by  the  bequest  of  toothed,  dark  green ;  the  flowers  appearing 
the  valuable  collection  of  William  Oourten,  the  before  the  foliage,  white,  solitary;  the  fruit 
greater  part  of  whose  fortune  had  been  es-  globose,  blact,  covered  with  a  copious  bloom 
pended  in  the  acquisition  of  rarities.  In  1707  when  ripe,  the  flesh  austere.  Thereare  several 
appeared  the  first  volume  (fol.)  of  his  "  Natural  varieties,  of  which  one  has  double  flowers.  The 
History  of  Jamaica,"  of  which  the  second  was  sloe  occurs  throughout  Enrope,  growing  equally 
published  in  1725,  and  in  1708  he  was  elected  a  well  in  fertile  and  sterile  soils ;  it  is  likewise 
foreign  memberof  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  seen  in  waste  places  and  by  the  roadsides  from 
at  Paris.  In  1716  he  was  created  a  baronet,  eastern  New  England  to  Pennsylvania,  being 
heingthe  first  English  physidan  on  record  on  adventitious  from  Europe.  The  wood  of  the 
whom  that  honor  had  been  conferred,  and  was  trunk  is  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish ;  the  juice 
also  appointed  physician-general  to  the  army,  of  the  fruit  is  said  to  enter  largely  into  the 
which  ofBce  he  held  until  1727,  when  he  be-  manufectore  of  cheap  port  wines;  the  bark  has 
came  physician  in  ordinary  to  Geoi^e  I.  In  been  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  in  tanning  leather; 
1719  he  was  elected  president  of  the  college  of  with  an  alkali  it  affords  a  yellow  dye,  and  with 

Shjsicians,  and  in.  1727  succeeded  Sir  Isaac  sulphate  of  iron  a  beautiful  black  ink.    It  is 

ewton  as  president  of  the  royal  society,  of  readily  propagated  from  suckers  or  from  the 

which  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  pre-  seeds.    (See  PiUM.) 
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SLOOP,  a  sailing  vessel  with  one  maat,  rig-  ment  without  enamel ;  there  nre  no  inoisors ; 
ged  fore  and  aft,  5iat  is,  having  a  triangular  the  anterior  molars  are  very  small  in  the3-toed 
foresail  attanhed  to  the  howaprit  and  mast,  and  sloth,  but  in  the  2-toed  are  long,  pointed,  re- 
ft mainsail  aft  the  mast,  attached  to  a  gaff  ahove  sembling  canines,  and  the  lower  placed  behind 
and  a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  by  its  fore-  the  upper.  The  tail  is  very  short,  or  absent, 
most  edge.  It  differs  from  the  cutter  in  having  The  sloths  were  considered  by  the  early  natu- 
afised  steeving  bowsprit  and  ajibstay.  Sloops  ralists  as  imperfect  and  deformed  creatures, 
may  be  of  any  size  from  a  mei-e  boat  to  a  ves-  and  indeed  they  are  very  slow  in  their  move- 
sel  of  150  or  200  tons.  They  are  mostly  em-  ments  and  awkward  on  the  ground ;  but  in  the 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade.  Steam  propellers  trees,  their  natural  home,  their  peculiarities  of 
are  often  sloop-rigged. — A  sloop  of  war  is  a  structure  are  as  admirably  adapted  for  their 
war  vessel  rigged  either  as  a  sloop,  schooner,  convenience  and  enjoyment  aa  in  any  other 
ship,  or  brig,  and  mounting  18  to  33  gnns.  animal;  the  fore  limbs  have  great  freedom  of 

SLOTH,  the  name  of  the  edentate  mammalB  motion,  and  all  'are  so  constructed  that  by 
of  the  family  tardigrada  (HI.)  and  genns  Jrrady-  means  of  the  claws  they  snspend  themselves  to 
pus  (Lmn.)\  both  the  family  and  generic  names  the  branohes  of  trees  and  hang  for  a  long  time, 
are  derived  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  the  and  even  sleep,  back  downward.  They  are 
gait ;  it  is  le  paresseux  of  the  Prench.  The  rarely  seen  on  the  gronnd,  and  for  the  reason 
dotha  were  placed  by  Unmens  in  his  oi-der  that  they  can  pass  from  one  tree  to  another  by 
Sriifa,  by  Ersleben  between  the  lemurs  and  the  interlocking  branches  for  miles  in  the  thick 
opoaanm  and  the  true  edentates,  and  by  Bod-  forests  of  South  America,  which  they  inhabit 
daert  with  the  bats;  De  Blainville  regarded  &om  Guiana  to  Paraguay,  some  species  exteud- 
them  as  anomalous  quadrumana  organized  for  ing  to  Peru,  and  according  to  some  autiiors  into 
climbing,  and  Onvier  as  the  link  between  edeii-  Central  America.  They  are  rarely  more  than  3 
tatos  and  pachyderms.  The  skull  is  small,  feet  long,  and  their  hair  resembles  in  color  the 
rounded,  flat,  and  truncated  in  front ;  the  jaws  bark  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  live ;  the 
very  short  and  the  face  very  little  projecting  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
beyond  the  line  of  the  craninra;  the  malar  oftreea.  They  have  one  young  one  at  atime, 
bone  gires  off  a  zygomatic  process  which  runs  which  clings  to  the  mother's  hack,  hiding 
backward  and  passes  above  the  corresponding*  among  the  hair;  the  native  name  is  at,  from 
one  of  the  temporal  bone  without  touching  it,  their  feeble  plaintive  cry;  they  are  remarkably 
a  2d  process  descending  outside  the  lower  jaw,  tenacious  of  life,  and  so  apparently  unconscious 
which  is  very  strong.  The  fore  legs  are  much  of  pwn  that  the  snra  of  their  happiness,  which 
longer  than  the  hind,  and  all  the  toes  end  in  approaches  reptilian  insensibility,  is  perhaps 
long  curved  claws,  channelled  underneath,  the  aa  great  as  that  of  any  other  animal,  though 
bones  firmly  united  together  and  the  claws  they  have  neither  strength  to  resist,  speed  to 
naturally  turned  in  against  the  soles;  the  fore  escape,  nor  cunning  to  deceive,  and  are,  asBuf- 
feet  have  either  3  or  3  toes,  and  the  bind  feet  3  fon  says,  prisoners  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
toes;  the  latter  are  articulated  obliquely  on  and  confined  almost  to  the  tree  on  which  they 
the  leg,  so  that  only  the  exterior  edge  touches  are  bom. — Linnraus  gave  the  name  of -B.  tridao' 
the  ground,  of  course  making  progression  on  a  iylus  to  a  3-toed  sloth,  under  the  impresdoQ 
level  surface  very  awkward ;  the  pelvis  is  so  that  there  was  only  one  species  thus  character- 
wide  and  the  thighs  so  laterally  directed  that  ized,  whereas  Wagner  describes  several  in  the 
the  knees  cannot  be  brought  together.  The  Archiv  J^r  Naturgesckickte  for  1S60.  The  ani- 
ears  are  very  short,  and  concealed  under  the  mal  referred  to  by  linnffius  is  of  a  gi-ayish  col- 
hair,  which  is  dry,  harsh,  and  coarse ;  that  the  or,  with  the  body  14  inches  long,  the  bead 
circulation  may  not  be  arrested  by  pressure  on  about  8,  the  tail  1,  the  fore  limb  11,  the  hind 
a  single  trunk,  and  especially  that  we  velocity  6,  and  the  claws  2  to  2} ;  it  has  9  cervical  ver- 
of  the  blood  may  be  retarded  and  permit  slow  tehrfe,  and  14  riba  on  each  side,  of  which  9  are 
and  long  continued  contraction  of  the  rauseies  true ;  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  mdimen- 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  axillary  and  iliac  ar-  tary  and  hidden  under  the  skin ;  there  is  a  ru- 
teries,  instead  of  pursuing  their  usual  course  dimcntary  clavicle  attached  to  the  acromion; 
down  the  limbs  as  single  vessels,  suddenly  sub-  the  hair  is  reversed  on  the  forearm.  It  has 
divide  into  iVom  40  to  60  small  trunks  of  equal  been  calculated  that  it  takes  only  60  Bt«ps  a 
size,  freely  anastomosing  with  each  other,  look-  day,  consuming  a  month  in  traversing  a  mile ; 
ing  somewhat  like  a  mass  of  varicose  veins,  and  if  by  chance  it  ascends  a  tree  too  remote  from 
disti'ibuted  chiefly  t^  the  muscles.  The  stom-  another  to  admit  of  a  passage  across,  the  na- 
ach  is  divided  into  4  cavities  without  folds,  the  tives  say  that  it  rolls  itself  in  a  ball  and  drops 
intestine  is  short,  and  the  ctecum  absent ;  tlie  to  the  ground,  and  the  thidc  wiry  hair  would 
mammse  are  2,  and  pectoral;  there  is  a  com-  render  such  a  fall  comparatively  harmless;  from 
mon  cloaca,  as  in  birds,  for  the  expulsion  of  its  habits  it  can  rarely  if  ever  drink ;  its  fleah 
the  urine  and  fieoes.  The  dental  formula  is  and  skin  are  useless;  in  captivity  it  is  exoeed- 
|~J,  the  teeth  being  simple,  separated,  nearly  ingly  stupid  and  uninteresting.  In  the  B.  cu- 
cylindrical,  without  roots,  with  an  undivided  ciMiger  (Wag!.)  there  is  a  longitudinal  black 
hollow  base  continually  growing  as  they  are  band  on  the  neck,  with  2  reddi^  spots  on  each 
worn  by  use,  and  composed  of  dentine  and  ce-  side ;  above  It  is  mised  brown,  reddish  and 
■VOL.  xiv.-^6 
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■whitish,  ience  called  by  BuiFoii  ai  A  doa  hniU ;  who  inoorpovated  their  territory  into  liis  «q- 
it  is  grayish  and  brown  below,  and  the  face  is  pire  nnder  ihe  name  of  the  Vindish  mark. 
Burronnded  by  whitish  hairs.  The  collared  The  language  of  the  81oventzi  is  a  branch  of 
sloth  (B.  torquatus,  111.)  is  17  inches  long,  with  the  Servian  in  the  wider  sense  of  this  word, 
black  and  naked  face,  general  dirty  yellow  col-  At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  Truber  and 
or,  with  a  collar  of  long  blacli  hmrs,  and  red  others  published  parts  of  the  Bible  in  a  Tin- 
forehead,  chin,  cheeks,  throat,  and  chest;  palms  dish  translation,  and  several  other  books  for 
and  soles  naked.  The  unau  or  3-toed  sloth  religious  instruction.  Together  with  Protes- 
{B.  didaetylue,  Linn. ;  genus  eholmpas,  Illig.)  tantism  most  of  the  Vindish  books  were  sup- 
is  mixed  brown  and  white,  paler  below ;  it  is  pressed  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  after 
about  3  feet  long,  with,  according  to  Dauben-  which  for  a  oentnry  little  was  published,  es- 
ton,  33  ribs  on  each  side,  of  which  13  are  true;  cept  parts  of  theBible,  grammars,  and  diotion- 
the  clavicles  are  complete,  and  the  tail  is  wanl^  aries.  In  modern  times,  several  works  of 
ing ;  it  has  a  longer  muzzle  and  shorter  fore  prose  and  poetry  have  been  pnblished  in  the 
1^3  than  the  3-toed  species,  and  is  a  more  ac-  Viadish  language  by  Vodnik,  Eavnikar,  Jamik, 
tive  animal,  especially  at  night ;  it  inhabits  tho  Kumerdey,  Popovich,  and  others.  A  transla- 
eame  region,  and  is  sometimes  eaten  by  Indiana  tion  of  the  whole  Bible  by  Japel,  in  5  volumes, 
and  negroes. — For  the  fossil  edentates  see  Me-  was  published  at  Laybach  in  1800.  The  great- 
GALOBTi,  Meoaxhemum,  and  Mylodon  ;  for  de-  est  scholar  of  the  Sloventzi,  and  one  of  the 
tails  on  the  anatomy  of  the  genus  see  Oom-  most  eminent  Slaviste  of  the  age,  is  Kopitar. 
PAKATIVB  Anatomy  and  Edentata.  The  number  of  the  Sloventzi  is  over  1,000,000, 

SLOVAKS,  the  name  of  a  SlaTic  tribe,  form-  who  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  excep- 

ing  together  with  the  Bohemians  and  Mora-  tJon  of  some  15,000  in  Hungary  who  are  Prot- 

vians  tie  Oecho-SloTakian  stem  of  the  western  estants.     For  them  the  Hew  Testament  esista 

branch  of  the  Slavi.  (SeeSLAVi.)  Theyinhabit  in  a  translation  by  Stephen  KuzniOo  (Halle, 

the  N".  W.  and  part  of  the  adjoining  mountain  17T1,  and  St.  Petersburg,    1818).     The  best 

regions  of  Hungary,  and  are  scattered  through  grammar  of  their  language  ia  by  Kopitar  (Lay- 

the  whole  of  the  country.    In  the  9th  century  bach,  1808) ;  a  dictionary  has  been  written  by 

they  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Moravian  em-  Jarnik  and  Murko  (Laybach,  1833). 

pire,  but  after  the  battle  at  Presburg  in  90T  -    SLOWAOKI,  JtjLiusz,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  in 

theywei-egraduallysnbjugated  byfheMagyars.  Krzemienieo,  Tolhynia,  in  1809,  died  in  Paris, 

Their  number  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000,  Apil  3,  1849.    He  was  educated  at  "Wilna, 

and  by  some  even  as  high  as  3,750,000,  of  where  his  fether  Ensebius  Slowacki,  an  es- 

whom  about  f  belong  to  the  Protestant  and  the  teemed  prose  writer,  officiated  as  professor  of 

others  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  tlie  university, 

language  of  the  Slovaks  is  more  broken  up  into  He  was  at  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 

different  dialects  than  perhaps  any  other  living  of  the  revolution  of  1880,  and  both  as  a  popn- 

tongue,  and  ia  nearest  related  to  the  Bohemian,  lar  bard  and  a  soldier  ardently  partook  in  the 

between  which  and  the  Oroato-Vindish  dia-  sti-uggle.    The  "Song  of  the  Lithuanian  Le- 

leetfl  it  forms  the  link  of  connection.    Tlie  Slo-  gion^'  is  one  of  his  lyric  productions  of  that 

T^ian  has  never  been  a  literary  langut^e ;  an  time.    After  the  fall  of  Wai-saw  he  visited 

unsuccessful  attempt  to  render  it  so  was  made  Greece  and  the  East^  and  settled  in  Paris, 

about  40  years  ago.    Most  of  their  scholars  pre-  whence  he  made  several  jouraeys  to  Switzer- 

fer  the  use  of  the  Bohemian  or  the  German  ian-  land  and  Italy.    Long  a  fiery  poet  of  "blind 

gnage,  as  did  tho  most  celebrated  Slovaks,  Kol-  Fate"  and  sarcastic  opponent  of  the  religious  . 

far  and  Sohafarik,  and  the  poets  Holly,  who  movement  among  the  Polish  emigration  in 

translated  the  Latin  and  Greek  ele^ac  poets,  France,  he  ultimately  became  converted  to  the 

and  Eoznay,  who  translated  Anacreon.    They  mystical  politico-religious  doctrines  of  Towi- 

havo  however  in  their  vernacular  dialect  a  anski  and  his  apostle  Mickiewicz,    Hia  works 

translation  of  the  Bible  by  Palkowioz  (printed  comprise  numerous  epic,  lyric,  dramatic,  and 

in  1881),  several  volumes  of  sermons,  a  die-  other  productions;  among  the  epics  are:  Jan 

tionary  in  4  volumes  by  Bernolak,  and  some  BieUcM,  Hugo,  Lambro,  and  "Tlie  Arab,"  and 

other  books.    A  collection  of  the  best  popular  among  his  dramas:  Mindowe,  Maria  Stuart, 

eonaa  has  been  published  fcy  Kollar  (3  vols.,  and  Mazeepa. 
Bnda,  1834).  SLUG-  (Umai!,  Lam.),  a  genua  of  molluska 

SLOVENTZI,  the  name  of  a  Slavic  tribe  belonging   to  the  air-breathing  gasteropoda, 

forming  a  subdivision  of  the  Illyrico-Servian  The  form  is  elongated,  tapering,  snail-like,  the 

branch  of  the  eastern  stem  of  the  Slavi.    (See  head  having  2  long  and  2  short  tentacles  which 

Slavt,)    They  inhabit  the  duohiea  of  Styria,  can  be  extended  and  drawn  in  like  the  finger 

Carinthia,  and  Oamiola,  and  also  the  banks  of  of  a  glove  by  being  turned  inside  and  out;  the 

tho  rivers  Raab  and  Muhr  in  S.  W.  Hungary,  naked  body  is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  eoria- 

They  call  themselves  Sloventzi,  but  are  known  ceous  mantle,  under  which  is  tho  branchial  cav- 

by  foreign  writers  under  the  name  of  Vindes  or  ity,  the  respiratory  orifice  and  vent  opening  on 

Corutans.     They  migrated   into  tho  countries  the  right  side  of  it,  and  the  generative  orifice 

which  they  now  inhabit  in  the  6th  century,  beneaOi   the  right  tentacles ;   the  mantle  tn 

and  in  788  were  subjugated  by  Charlemagne,  some  contains  a  calcareous  grit,  and  in  oliers 
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a  small,  thin,  nail-Iiko  sliell ;  when  alarmed  tlie  fhredo  eerasi  (Linn.),  liaa  been  placed  hj  Harria 
iiead  can  be  partly  drawn  under  tlie  mantle ;  in  the  genus  ielandria  {blennocampa).  The  fly 
at  the  posterior  eifi  of  the  body  is  a  small  aper-  is  hloot,  with  the  flrat  pair  of  legs  yellowish 
tare  whence  proceed  the  adhesive  threads  by  clay-colored;  the  body  of  the  female  is  about 
which  they  let  themselves  down  from  plants  i  of  an  inch  long,  that  of  the  male  a  little 
wMch  they  ascend  in  search  of  food.  Their  smaiier.  They  usually  appear  in  Massachn- 
motion  is  proverbiaily  slow,  and  effected  by  setts  on  the  cherry  and  piam  trees  toward  the 
the  contractions  of  the  fiat  disli  or  foot  on  the  end  of  May,  difiappearing  io  B  weeks  after  lay- 
ventral  surface.  The  upper  jaw  is  in  the  form  ing  their  egga  singly  in  mciaions  on  the  lower 
of  a  toothed  crescent,  by  which  they  gnaw  surface  of  the  leaves;  the  young  are  hatched 
plants  with  great  voracity;  the  stomach  is  in  2  weelts,  coming  out  from  June  5  to  July 
elongated;  the  skin  secretes  a  gi-eat  quantity  20,  according  to  season;  they  have  20  short 
of  mijcosity,  which  sei-ves  to  attach  them  to  legs,  a  pair  under  every  segment  except  the  4th 
the  snrfaces  on  which  they  creep ;  the  eyes  are  and  the  last,  and  are  half  an  inch  long  when 
small  black  disks  at  tlie  end  of  the  posterior  fully  grown ;  in  form  they  resemble  small  tad- 
tentacles;  the  sense  of  touch  is  delicat«.  The  poles,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  mat- 
reproduotive  season  is  in  spricg  and  summer ;  ter  which  has  given  them  the  name  of  slugs ; 
they  are  hermaphrodite,  and  mutually  impreg-  they  also  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  They  come 
nate  eal^h  other ;  the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  to  ^eir  full  size  in  3tt  days,  casting  their  skin 
700  or  800,  are  Ifud  in  moist  and  shady  places ;  5  times,  after  which  they  enter  the  ground, 
they  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  at  the  approach  change  to  ohryaalids,  and  come  out  flies  iu  13 
.  of  winter  burrow  into  the  ground,  where  they  days:  theythen  lay  e^s  for  a  seeond  brood, 
hibernate ;  they  are  found  under  decaying  logs  which  enter  the  ground  in  autumn,  and  appear 
and  Stones  in  d^mp  places,  and  in  gardens  imd  as  Hies  in  the  ensning  spring,  some  remaining 
orchards  in  evening  and  early  morning,  espe-  unchanged  for  a  year  longer.  They  feed  oa 
cially  after  gentle  and  warm  showers.  They  leaves,  and  in  some  seasons  have  been  so  nu- 
are  found  in  the  northern  temperate  zones  of  meroua  as  to  atrip  trees  entirely  of  their  foliage 
both  hemispheres.  The  common  slug  of  Now  and  oven  canso  their  destruction;  they  are 
England,  Z.  tunicato  (Gould),  is  nearly  an  inch  eaten  by  small  mammals  and  birds,  and  the 
long,  varying  in  color  from  dark  drab  to  black-  eggs  are  destroyed  by  the  larvte  of  a  tiny  ioh- 
ish  brown;  the  back  is  wrinkled,  and  the  upper  iie:nmoa  Sy  {enet/rtm).  The  trees  may  be  best 
tentacles  granulated  and  black  at  the  tips ;  the  preserved  agdnst  their  attacks  by  showering 
foot  is  very  narrow ;  it  is  found  almost  always  them  with  a  mixture  of  whale  oil  soap  and  wa- 
with  the  isopod  ci'ustaceans  commonly  called  ter,  or  powdering  them  with  ashes  or  quicklime, 
sow  bugs.  Other  species  are  described:  they  8MAL0ALD  (Ger.  SekmalkaUkn),  a  town 
are  comparatively  rare  in  the  United  States,  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  province  and  34  m.  E, 
and  by  no  means  so  troublesome  as  in  Europe.  K".  E.  from  the  city  of  Fulda,  at  the  junction 
The  common  European  slug  (Z.  agrestis,  Linn.)  of  the  Silla  with  the  Smalcald ;  pop.  6,478. 
is  small  and  unspotted,  and  very  abundant  and  It  is  an  antiij'uated  town,  has  important  manu- 
destructive ;  they  are  killed  by  solutions  of  to-  factnres  of  iron  and  steel,  and  there  are  ex- 
baceo,  salt,  or  other  irritants,  or  by  covering  a  tensive  salt  works  below  the  town ;  but  it 
spot  infested  by  them  ivith  ashes,  lime,  fine  is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  Protestant 
sand,  or  any  powder  which  attaches  itself  to  league  formed  here  in  the  16th  century,  and 
the  body  and  prevents  their  walking,  or  they  the  "  Smalcaldic  Articles."  The  Smaloaldio 
may  be  arrested  by  some  sticky  substance;  league  was  concladed  Feb.  27,  158X,  by  7 
great  numbers  are  devoured  by  mammals,  princes,  2  counts,  and  11  free  cities,  for  mu- 
birds,  and  reptiles.  The  rufous  sing  (Z.  rufita,  tual  defence  of  their  religious  and  political  iii- 
Linn, ;  genus  'xHoa,  Feruss.)  is  common  on  the  dependence  against  Charles  V.  and  the  Catho- 
gronnd  in  wet  weather,  and  has  a  shield  of  lie  states.  It  was  limited  at  first  to  6  years, 
calcareous  grains  with  the  respiratory  orifice  but  in  1535  new  members  were  admitted  at  a 
toward  the  anterior  part ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  second  convention  at  Smalcald,  and  the  terra 
color,  and  sometimes  nearly  black;  a  soup  extended  to  10  years,  with  a  resolution  to 
made  from  this  species  vras  formerly  in  great  maintain  an  army  of  12,000  men.  The  elector 
request  in  pulmonary  diseases.  The  L.  inax-  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  and  the-  landgrave 
imm  (Linn.),  found  in  cellars  and  dark  woods,  Philip  of  Hesse  became  the  leaders  of  the 
is  of  large  size,  and  often  spotted  or  striped  league,  whose  war  against  the  emperor  ('1646 
with  black.  Analogous  genera  are  found  in  -'7)  was  terminated  by  the  victory  of  the  !at- 
Asia.  Tlie  phosphorescent  slug  (L.  noetilma,  ter  at  Muhlberg,  April  24,  1547.— In  1537  a 
Feruss,),  of  the  island  of  Tsneriffe,  is  more  than  convention  of  theologians  met  at  Smalcald  and 
an  inch  long,  and  has  a  small  Inminons  disk  at  signed  a  confession  of  fdth  drawn  up  in  sever- 
the  posterior  part  of  the  shield,  al  articles  bv  Luther,  and  known  subsequently 
SLUG  WORM,  the  common  name  of  the  as  the  "  Smaloaldio  Articles."  They  were  in- 
larviB  of  the  sawflies,  or  the  hymeaopterous  tended  to  serve  as  a  representation  of  the 
insects  of  the  family  tenthredmidm.  The  slug  views  held  hj  the  Protestants  to  the  proposed 
worm  described  by  Prof,  Peck  ia  his  prize  council  of  Mantua,  which  the  pope  had  an- 
essay  (Boston,  I7!)9)j  and  caUed  by  him  ten-  nounoed,  but  which  was  never  held.    They 
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were  entirely  in  conformity  witli  the  Angsliui^  new  spots  appear.  It  at  first  consists  of  minnt« 

Oonfeasion,  and  wore  recei¥ed  among  the  sjm-  papules  or  pimples ;  by  the  4th  day  from  tlioir 

bolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  church.  first  appearance  those  papules  are  converted 

SMALL  POX  {variola),  a  contagious  fever,  into  Tcsicles  filled  with  a  thin  lymph  and  hav- 

characterized  by  a  pustular  eruption  having  a  ing  a  depression  in  their  centre,  whence  they 

depressed  centre.     Though  some  medical  au-  are  termed  umbihcated.    The  vesicles  begin 

thora  are  inclined  to  look  on  the  plague  of  now  to  be  surrounded  by  an  areola,  which 

Athens  described  by  Thucydides  as  identical  soon  becomes  of  a  dark  crimson  color;  the 

with  small  pos,  yet  most  agree  that  the  dis-  lymph  which  they  contain,  at  fii-st  colorless  and 

ease  was  nnknown  to  the  ancients ;  for  it  could  transparent,  is  gradually  converted  into   pua, 

scarcely  happen  that  so  fatal  a  disease,  the  which  increases  in  quantity  and  distends  their 

course  of  wnich  is  so  strictly  limited  and  the  walls  until  they  become  hemispherical.   About 

symptoms  so  strongly  marked,  could  fail  to  be  the  8th  day  of  the  eruption  a  dark  spot  makes 

intelligibly  described  by  the  medical  writers  its  appearance  at  the  centre  of  the  pustule,  and 

of  antiquity.    The  terms  variola  and  paeee  first  gradually  dries  up  and  is  converted  into  a  scab, 

oocnr  in  the  Bertinian  chronicle  of  the  date  "When  this  scab  fails  it  leaves  either  an  indeli- 

961.    Variola  is  derived  from  the  Latin  varug,  hie  cicatrix  or  a  purplish  red  mark  which  fades 

a  blotch  or  pimple,  whOepos  is  of  Saxon  origin  very  slowly,  and  which  exposure  to  a  cool  at- 

and  signifies  a  bag  or  pouch ;  the  prefix  small  mosphere  for  a  long  time  renders  very  distinct, 

was  added  in  the  15th  century.     The  era  com-  In  passing  away,  the  eruption  tollows  the  course 

monly  assigned  for  the  first  appearance  of  small  it  took  on  its  first  appearance,  the  scabs  first 

pox  is  A.  D.  569,  about  the  date  of  the  birth  falling  from  the  face,  then  from  the  trunk,  and 

of  Mohammed;  it  seems  then  to  have  com-  last  from  the  extremities, — When  the  pustules 

menced  in  Arabia,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  are  comparatively  few  in   number,  they  are 

of  Mecca  by  an  Abyssinian  army  is  attributed  separated,  sometimes  widely,  from  each  other, 

to  the  ravages  made  by  small  pos  among  the  and  the  disease  is  termed  discrete  (rariola  dw- 

troops.    The  new  part  which  Arabia  under  creta) ;  when  they  are  very  numerous,  they 

Mohammed  and  his  followers  was  made   to  touch  each  other  and  run  together,  and  then 

play  in  history  contributed  to  the  rapid  props-  it  is  termed  confluent  {variola  eojiAjiens) ;  and 

fition  of  the  disease  throughout  the  world,  between  the  two  a  third  variety,  the  semi-con- 
bazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who  practised  at  fluent  or  coherent,  is  often  spoken  of.  lu  the 
Bagdad  about  the  beginning  of  the  ICtth  cen-  discrete  form  the  fever  commonly  subsides  on 
tnry,  is  the  first  medical  author  whose  writings  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  when  the 
have  come  down  to  us  who  treats  expressly  of  pustules  are  few  in  number  it  may  not  return ; 
the  disease ;  he  however  quotes  several  of  his  but  where  they  are  at  all  numerous,  their  mat- 
predecessors,  one  of  whom  is  believed  to  have  uration  is  commonly  attended  with  more  or 
flourished  about  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  less  fever.  With  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
622.  Measles  and  scarlet  fever  were  at  first  tion  on  the  surface,  more  or  less  sore  throat  is 
confounded  with  small  pox,  or  considered  as  complained  of;  on  examining  it,  the  fauces  and 
varieties  of  it;  and  this  error  seems  to  have  tonsils  are  found  red  and  swollen,  and  pustules 
prevailed  more  or  less  until  Sydenham  finally  make  their  appearance  upon  them,  upon  the 
showed  the  essential  differences  between  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  inside  of  the  cheeks; 
diseases.  Coerhaave  was  the  first  to  insist  the  patient  at  the  same  time  is  commonly  more 
that  contagion  is  essential  to  the  propagation  or  less  troubled  with  salivation.  When  small 
of  the  disease. — The  period  of  incubation,  that  pox  is  confluent,  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
is,  the  timo  that  oJapses  from  the  moment  the  sue  seems  involved  in  the  disease,  the  swelling 
patient  receives  the  cont^on  until  it  begins  is  very  great,  and  by  the  5th  day  the  patient  ia 
to  manifest  its  effect  in  the  initiatory  fever,  is  commonly  unable  to  open  his  eyes.  The  erup- 
nsually  14  days,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  tion  on  the  face  sometimea  coalesces  into  one 
be  shorter  and  in  others  longer.  During  this  Imge  sore  ■  it  ii  attended  with  a  tormenting 
time  he  commonly  remains  in  his  ordin  y  hm  d  th  f  is  f  th  typh  d  k  d 
health.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  tl  d  b  1  ty  b  mj,  t  nd  th  pat  t 
nounced  by  chills  followed  by  fever ;  this  it  tl  l]!  dftdl  wh  1 
is  apt  to  be  attended  with  pain  in  the  b  k  h  p  I  m  11  f  ij  nt  nd  f  bl  In 
particularly  in  the  loins,  and  with  nausea  nd  h  se  th  ac  mp  y  «  fi  mm  t  f 
vomiting.  If  the  fever  runs  hi^h,  with  viol  t  th  ra  uth  nas  1 1  a.  ge  jh  yn  and  1  ynx 
pain  in  the  back  and  much  delirium,  the  dise  add  g  ly  to  th  d  f  th  p  t  t  and 
commonly  assumes  a  severe  form.  In  children  the  danger  of  the  diseaee,  sometimes  even  pro- 
the  invasion  is  often  announced  by  an  attack  ducing  suffocation.  The  disease  is  always  at- 
of  convulsions.  The  eruption  begins  to  show  tended  by  a  peculiar  odor,  but  in  confluent 
itself  on  the  3d  day  of  the  fever.  As  a  rule,  to  cases  this  is  nauseous  and  ofiensive  to  an  al- 
whioh  however  there  are  sorao  exceptions,  the  most  unbearable  degree.  In  this  form  tlie  fever, 
eruption  shows  itself  first  on  the  face,  tlien  on  which  commonly  abates  on  the  coming  out  of 
the  neck  and  wrists,  then  on  the  trunk,  and  the  eruption,  is  a^ravatod  as  the  eruption  ap- 
flnally  on  the  extremities.  On  the  5th  day  the  proaches  maturation.  The  8th  day  of  the  erup- 
eruption  is  complete,  and  after  this  few  or  no  tion  or  the  11th  of  the  disease  is  commonly  the 
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most  fatal  day.  wMle  more  patienta  die  during  aphere,  Sjdenliara  was  tlia  flrat  to  incTiloate 
tlie  2d  week  of  the  disease  thau  either  earher  the  necessity  of  free  ventilation  and  a  cooling 
or  later.  Thus,  of  168  fatal  cases  cited  by  Dr.  regimen.  Mild  cases  of  smalipos  require  little 
Gregory,  3T  deaths  (nearly  ^  of  the  whole)  except  attention  to  hygienic  measnres ;  the 
took  place  on  the  8th  day  of  the  emption,  32  disease  is  attended  with  little  danger,  and, 
died  in  the  first  week,  99  in  the  3d,  and  21  in  shonld  run  its  course  uuinlluenced  by  art. 
the  8d,  and  hut  16  in  the  after  periods. — When  When  it  is  severe,  attention  should  be  earfy 
patients  recover  from  severe  attacks  of  small  directed  to  supporting  the  strength  of  the  pa^ 
pox,  blindness  from  an  intercurrent  inflamma-  tient.  The  diet  should  be  as  nntritions  as  he 
tion  of  tiie  conjunctiva  is  an  oocaaional  result,  can  bear,  and,  when  indicated  by  the  pulse, 
and  before  the  general  introduction  of  vaccina-  wine  and  stimulants  should  be  freely  adminis- 
tion  blindpess  from  smallpox  was  of  very  com-  tered.  The  troublesome  itching,  which  cauaea 
mon  ooourrence.  Beside  inflammation  of  the  great  suffering,  may  be  alleviated  by  the  appli- 
eyes,  glandular  swellings  and  abscesses,  bed  cation  of  sweet  oil,  cold  oream,or  lard;  opiates 
sores,  and  phlebitis  are  occasional  complica-  may  be  useful  to  procure  sleep,  and  the  bowels 
tions.  It  is  also  sometimes  complicated  with  a  should  be  occasionally  moved  by  mild  lasa- 
diseased  condition  of  thebloodproducinghtem-  tives  or  enemata.  Smdl  doses  of  opium  re- 
orrliage  from  various  oi^ans,  together  with  lieve  many  of  the  antecedent  symptoms  of 
petechite.  Thesscasesare  always  attended  with  smaD  pox,  such  as  headache,  backache,  vomit- 
great  debility;  the  accompanying  fever  isty-  ing,&c.,  and  facilitate  the  outbreak  of  the  erup- 
phoid,  and  the  eruption  itself  does  not  oome  tioa.  Magnesia  ointment,  made  of  1  drachm 
out  freely.  They  are  almost  invariably  fatal,  of  magnesia  to  1  ounce  of  simple  cerate,  is  a 
Pregnancy  is  a  serious  complication,  although  very  deaoly  and  efficient  application  to  the 
in  his  own  experience  the  writer  has  not  found  face  in  small  pox ;  the  scabs  should  be  removed 
it  so  frequently  a  fatal  one  as  authors  would  as  soon  as  they  will  come  off  easily,  and  the 
lead  ns  to  expect.  Abortion  or  premature  de-  ointment  apphed  several  times  a  day. 
livery  with  the  death  of  the  child  is  com-  SMALT,  a  fine  blue  color  prepared  from 
raonly  produced,  but  the  mother  frequently  glass  colored  by  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is  largely 
recovers.  Sometimes  the  child  presents  the  used  in  painting  and  in  printing  earthenware, 
characteristic  eruption  of  the  disease,  but  this  (See  Oobalt,  vol.  v.  p.  403.) 
is  rare.  Still  more  rarely  a  mother  whose  sys-  SMART,  Ohhibtophbb,  an  English  classical 
tsm  has  been  protected  by  vaccination  or  a  scholar  and  poet,  bom  at  Shipbourne,  Kent, 
previous  attack  of  the  disease,  communicates  April  11, 1722, died  in  theking's  bench  prison, 
it,  after  exposure,  to  the  fietus  in  iitero,  while  Ix)ndon,  May  33,  1771.  He  was  educated  at 
she  herself  escapes.  Confluent  small  pos  is  Cambridge,  and  elected  a  fellow  of  Pembroke 
always  a  dangerous  disease,  and  the  danger  is  hall  in  1746,  and  gained  the  Seatonian  prize 
a',^ravated  if  the  patient  be  still  in  infancy  or  for  poems  on  the  Supreme  Being  for  5  years 
over  45  years  of  age,  or  of  a  feeble  or  strumous  consecutively.  In  1752  he  married,  removed 
constitution. — The  mortality  of  small  pox  is  to  London,  and  commenced  author.  Through 
estimated  at  J  or  j  of  all  who  are  attacked;  intemperance  and  the  troubles  of  extreme  pov- 
that  of  the  London  small  pox  hospital  for  the  erty  he  lost  his  I'eason,  and  was  confined  in  a 
last  50  years  has  averaged  30  per  cent.  Like  lunatic  asylum  for  two  years ;  but  he  had  in- 
mauy  other  contagious  diseases,  it  is  subject  to  tervals  of  sanity,  and  during  these  he  made 
epidemic  influence,  and  when  it  prevails  epi-  prose  translations  of  the  Psalms,  of  Phfedms, 
demioallyit  seems  to  be  severer  and  more  fatal,  and  of  Horace.  He  wrote  the  "Hilliad,"  a 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  it  is  communicated  satire  on  Sir  John  Hill,  who  had  criticized  his 
by  a  minute  portion  of  the  virus  being  insert-  writings,  and  in  1752  pnblished  a  collection  of 
ed  under  the  cuticle  by  inoculation,  as  it  is  his  poems,  to  which  he  afterward  made  addi- 
terraed,  the  disease  is  ia,v  less  violent  than  tiona.  A  posthumous  edition  appeared  in  1791, 
if  communicated  through  the  atmosphere,  but  they  are  now  deservedly  forgotten. 
When  patients  are  inoculated  the  moi-tality  is  SMEATON",  John,  an  Enghsh  civil  engineer, 
rarely  greater  than  1  in  600  or  700.  Inooula-  born  at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds,  June  8,  1724, 
tion  was  introduced  into  civilized  Europe  from  died  there,  Oct.  38, 1793.  From  early  child- 
Constantinople  through  the  sense  and  eour-  hood  he  exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  mechan- 
age  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  but  since  ics,  and  before  he  reached  his  15th  year  had 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Dr.  Jenner  has  made  some  mechanical  inventions  and  discov- 
been  discontinued.  (See  Vaccinatioh.) — For  eriea  of  considerable  importance.  In  1742  he 
a  long  time  the  dangers  of  small  pox  were  went  to  London  to  study  law,  which  after  a 
aggravated  by  the  means  used  for  its  cure ;  in  little  time  his  father  allowed  him  to  relinquish 
accordance  with  the  theories  of  the  time,  which  and  devote  himself  to  mechanics  and  engineer- 
still  have  their  influence  among  the  vulgar,  the  ing.  In  1760  he  took  np  the  business  of  a 
eruption  was  looked  npon  as  an  effort  made  by  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  in  1751 
nature  to  free  the  system  from  morbid  matter;  invented  a  machine  for  measuring  a  ship's  way 
the  more  abundant  it  was,  the  better  for  the  at  sea.  In  the  two  years  following  he  made  a 
patient.  The  eruption  was  accordingly  en-  scries  of  experiments  "concerning  the  natural 
coui-aged  by  warm  drinks  and  a  heated  atmo-  power  of  water  and  wind  to  turn  mills  and 
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other  machines  depending  on  circular  motion,"  the  large  siae  of  the  olfactory  ganglia  in  fishes; 
and  he  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  but  it  is  probable  that  the  tur  contained  in  the 
royal  society.  From  thia  investigation  resulted  water  is  the  vehicle  of  communication.  Odor- 
Bome  valuable  improvements  in  hydranlic  ma-  ous  particles  mnst  be  introdnced  within  the 
chinery,  increasing  the  power  one  third,  for  olfactory  cavity,  and  to  its  npper  portion  for 
which  the  royal  society  in  1T69  bestowed  on  their  full  appreciation;  hence  they  are  more 
him  the  Copley  gold  medal.  In  1754  be  visit-  qnickly  perceived  when  the  wind  is  Mowing 
ed  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  esamined  care-  from  an  odorous  body,  and  less  when  from 
fnlly  their  system  of  canals,  dikes,  locks,  and  the  opposite  direction,  as  is  familiar  to  all 
passage  boats;  and  in  1T59  he  communicated  hunters.  There  is  no  definite  perception  of 
to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  an  investiga-  odors  nnless  the  mind  is  directed  thereto ;  we 
tion  by  which  he  had  i-ednced  the  art  of  de-  do  not  smell  if  we  breathe  through  the  month, 
signing  wind  mills  to  general  principles.  The  and  a  too  dry  or  a  too  humid  Burface  is  unfa- 
Eddystone  lighthonse  being  destroyed  bj  flra  vorable  for  acnte  perception,  as  we  know  in 
in  1755,  Sraeaton,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  1st  and  2d  stages  of  a  common  cold  in  the 
Lord  Macclesfield,  preadent  of  the  royal  so-  head,  A  great  pait  of  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
ciety,  was  employed  to  rebuild  it.  (See  all  of  it  which  pertains  to  the  perception  of 
LioHTHOusB,  vol.  X.  p.  623.)  This  extraordi-  flavors,  belongs  properly  to  smell.  (SeeTASTE.) 
nary  piece  of  engineering  established  Smea-  This  sense  varies  much  in  individuals,  and  in 
ton's  reputation,  and  be  was  constantly  em-  the  same  individual  at  different  times ;  it  is 
ployed  for  many  years  in  the  construction  or  more  acute  in  some  mammals  than  in  others, 
planning  of  important  works ;  he  built  canals  and  in  most  much  more  so  than  in  man ;  some 
and  locks  on  the  Derwentwater  estate,  con-  animals  appreciate  odors  imperceptible  to  ns, 
structed  the  great  canal  from  the  Forth  to  the  and  others  seem  either  not  to  notice  or  even 
Clyde,  improved  the  Calder  navigation,  sap-  to  enjoy  such  as  we  consider  dangerous  or  dis- 
plied  Greenwich  and  Deptford  with  water,  gusting;  the  carnivora  are  very  susceptible  to 
erected  the  Spurn  lighthouse,  greatly  improved  animal  scents,  and  slightly  so  to  those  of  plants 
Eamsgate  harbor,  preserved  tbe  old  London  and  flowers,  while  the  herbivora  are  most  sen- 
bridge,  and  erected  a  number  of  fine  bridges  in  sitive  to  tbe  latter ;  while  man  has  less  acute 
ScotJand.  In  1785  he  withdrew  from  business,  smell  than  most  animals,  his  sphere  of  suscep- 
but  was  consulted  in  almost  every  important  tibility  to  both  agreeable  and  disagreeable 
work  till  his  last  sickness.  He  published  a  odors  is  far  more  extended.  The  abundant 
volume  on  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  (1791),  supply  of  blood  vessels  warms  the  air  entering 
and  his  professional  reports  were  published  in  tbe  nose  or  month,  and  tbe  numerous  glandnlte 
1612  by  tlie  institution  of  civil  en^neers  in  3  afford  the  mucous  secretion  whose  presence  is  ' 
vols.  4to.,  to  which  a  4th  was  afterward  added,  necessary  to  perfect  smell.  Division  of  the  ol- 
8MELL,  the  sense  by  which  we  take  cogni-  fectory  bulb  destroys  tbe  power  of  appreciating 
zance  of  odors,  and  of  which  the  nose  is  the  odors,  though  irritating  substances  may  be  per- 
reoipient  organ.  Odorous  emanations  are  gen-  ceived  by  ^e  sensory  fibi-es  of  tbe  5t]i  pair  of 
erally  believed  to  consist  of  material  particles  cerebral  nerves ;  division  of  tbe  5tb  pair  may 
of  extreme  minuteness  disseminated  in  tbe  air.  impair  smell  by  interfering  with  the  secretiona 
Tbe  true  sense  of  smell  is  confined  to  tbe  upper  of  the  sensitive  membrane.  The  uses  of  this 
portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  where  the  1st  or  sense  ia  animals  are  to  indicate  the  direction 
olfactory  nerve  is  distributed ;  the  lower  por-  and  presence  of  food,  to  discriminate  its  qnal- 
tions  of  thia  cavity  belong  to  the  respiratory  ities,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of 
passages',  and  have  only  the  ordinary  sense  of  enemies;  it  is  always  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
touch  from  the  branches  of  the  5th  or  trifacial  hood  of  the  mouth.  In  man  it  does  not  serve 
nerve;  the  epithelium  is  dark  brown  and  very  in  the  selection  of  food,  giving  no  warning  of 
thick  and  pulpy  in  the  olfactory  region ;  tbe  noxious  qualities,  and  often  directly  leading  to 
nervous  filaments  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  use  of  deleterious  substances ;  it  is  more 
its  thickness,  and  differ  from  ordinary  cerebral  acnte  in  savage  than  in  civilized  man, '  and 
nerves  in  containing  no  characteristic  white  highly  bo  in  all  races  when  other  senses, 
substance,  in  not  being  divisible  into  element-  whether  of  sight  or  bearing,  are  deficient ;  it 
ary  fibrillfe,  and  in  being  nucleated  and  finely  is  often  singularly  exalted  in  diseased  states, 
granular  in  texture;  they  seem  to  be  direct  and  in  some  cases  of  somnambulism.  Some 
continuations  of  the  gray  vesicular  matter  of  men  are  sensitive  to  one  odor  and  not  to  an- 
the  olfactory  bnib,  a  "  portion  of  the  nervous  other ;  asafcetida  and  garlic,  exceedingly  offen- 
centre  put  forward  beyond  tbe  cranium,  in  or-  sive  to  most  persons,  are  i^reeable  to  some, 
der  that  it  may  there  receive,  as  at  first  hand,  and  what  was  once  repugnant,  like  the  fumet 
the  impressions  of  which  the  mind  is  to  become  sought  after  by  tbe  epicure,  by  habit  becomes 
cognizant."  The  olfactory  nerve  conveys  no  desirable ;  there  are  many  other  singular  idio- 
motor  infinenoe  to  any  muscles,  and  confers  no  syncrasies,  Tbe  oi^an  of  smell  in  air-breath- 
common  sensibility  on  the  mucous  membrane,  ing  vertebrates  corresponds  with  that  of  man 
(For  the  general  structure  of  the  nasal  passages  in  all  essential  particulars  of  structure,  and  its 
see  Nose.)  That  odors  may  be  transmitted  efRciency  may  generally  be  measured  by  the 
through  water  as  well  as  air  seems  proved  by    size  of  the  olfactory  gangha  and  nerves ;  the 
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cetaceans,  in  which,  the  nasal  passages  are  de-  neck,  middle  of  hiuik,  tail,  and  wings  black; 

voted  to  tlie  ejection  of  the  water  taken  in  scapulars,  middle  wing  coverts,  tertials,  and 

with  the  food  as  well  as  to  respiration,  have  secondary  tips  white ;  in  the  female  tlie  head 

an  obtuse  sense  of  smell,  and  the  dolphin  fam-  is  reddish  hrown.    It  is  found  in  the  northern 

jly  are  helieved  to  be  destitute  of  it ;  in  fishes  parts  of  the  old  world,  in  winter  coming  down 

the  organ  is  not  connected  with  the  mouth,  to  central  Europe,  frequenting  the  sea  coast, 

hut  is  a  cavity  by  itself  with  single  or  double  lakes,  and  rivers;  it  is  aa  expert  swimmer  and 

nostrils ;    insects,  some  moUusks,  and  crusta'  diver,  and  feeds  on  flsh  and  crnstoceana ;  the 

oeaaa  seem  to  possess  the  sense  in  considerable  nest  is  made  near  the  water,  and  the  eggs  are 

perfection,  andvarioua  organs  have  been  con-  8  to  12;  like  other  mergansers  it  hybridizes 

sidered  as  used  for  its  purposes.     (See  Insbots,  with  the  dneks,  especially  with  the  genus  ctot- 

and  MoLLBSOA.)  gula  (Fiem.).     It  is  generally  believed  to  be 

SilELT,  a  soft-rayed  flsh  of  the  salmon  fam-  accidental  in  America,  only  a  single  female 

ily,  and  genua  amnerua  (Artedi).    The  body  is  specimen  having  been  obtained  by  Audubon, 

elongated  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  there  near  New  Orleans ;  the  bird  stated  by  Wilson 

are  3  dorsals,  the  1st  with  rays  and  the  2d  ad-  to  be  this  was  probably  the  buffle-head  (cten- 

ipose  and  rayless ;  ventrals  nnder  the  anterior  giilo:  Americana,  Bonap.)- 

rays  of  doi-sil ;  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  tongue  SMIBEET,  or  Smybbet,  Jobk,  a  Scottish 

very  long,  and  on  the  premaxiilaiies  small  and  painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  about  1684,  died 

hooked;  gill  openings  wide ;  mr  bladder  silvery  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  ITSl.    Having  attained  a 

within.    The  common  American  smelt  (0.  id-  respectable  position  as  a  portrait  painter  in 

rklescsiis,  Les.)  is  about  10  inches  long ;  tlie  up-  London,  whither  he  had  repaired  early  in  life, 

per  parts  with  the  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  he  was  induced  in  172S  to  accompany  Dean 

yellowish  green  with  coppery  reflections,  with  Berkeley  to  America ;  and  upon  the  failure  of 

very  minute  black  dots;  sides  siiveiy  white ;  the  benevolent  scheme  devised  by  the  latter, 

abdomen  and  lower  flns  milky  white ;  gill  cov-  he  settled  in  Boston.    He  painted  most  of  the 

.  ers  golden.    It  is  found  from  New  York  to  Lab-  contemporary  worthies  of  Uew  England  and 

rador,  goiiig  up  rivers  in  eai'ly  spring  and  re-  New  York,  and,  according  to  Dunlap,  esercis- 

turning  to  the  sea  late  in  autumn,  at  which  ed  a  considerable  influence  upon  Oopley  and 

times  immense  quantities  are  taken  by  hook  TrnmbuU.    His  most  celebrated  painting  is  a 

and  nets;  the  flavor  is  very  delicate,  and  they  large  portrait  piece  representing  Berkeley  and 

are  highly  esteemed,  being  mostly  eaten  fresh ;  several  members  of  his  family,  together  with 

when  transferred  from  salt  into  fresh  water,  the   artist  himself,   on   their   first   landing  in 

theyhavH  become  permanent  residentsin  Cham-  America.    It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Yale 

plain,  Sqnam,  and  Winnipiaeogee  lakes,  and  in  college. 

JamMca  pond  near  Boston ;  they  are  smaller  SMIEKE,  Sin  Eobeet,  an  English  architect, 

and  more  slender  than  the  marine  smelt.  Prom  born  in  London  in  1780.    He  is  the  oldest  son 

the  vicinity  of  Bath,  Me.,  at  least  100  tons  of  of  Robert  Smirke,  a  popular  gmire  painter, 

these  fish  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  and  After  a  tour  of  observation  and  study  through 

New  York  marketa;-as  they  will  average  15  Grermany and  southern  Europe,  he  established 

to  the  ponnd,  this  would  give  3,000,000  smelts  himself  in  London  in  1805  as  an  arohiteot.    He 

from  a  single  locality.     The  European  smelt  brought  himself  early  into  notice  by  his  design 

(0.  eperlaniis.  Art.)  is  from  7  to  9  inches  long,  for  Oovent  Garden  theatre  (1808-9),  which  was 

lighter  colored  above,  with  thicker  body  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  March,  1856,  Sutiseqnently 

narrower  head.    They  are  found  in  all  the  riv-  he  was  employed  in  designing  many  public 

era  opening  into  northern  seas ;  they  are  the  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  the  most  consider- 

^^ej-fo«sof  the  French  and  the  spirllng  orspar-  able  being  the  mint,  a  Grecian  Doric  edifice 

ling  of  the  English ;  when  recently  taken  from  erected  in  1811 ;  the  post  office  (1828-'9) ;  the 

the  water,  they  have  a  sweetisb,  not  dis^ree-  college  of  physicians ;  King's  college,  as  the 

able,  and  cnoumber-like  odor,  from  which  the  eastern ivingofSomersethouse;  andtheBritish 

generic  and  the  common  names  are  derived,  museum.    These  were  all  in  the  classical  style. 

Smelts  eat  small  fish,  crustaceans,  and   mol-  His  chief  Gothic  works  are  the  restorations  of 

liisks,  and  they  are  themselves  devoured  by  York  minster  and  the  improvements  and  es- 

sharks  and  other  predaceous  fishes.  tensions  of  the  Inner  Temple.    He  also  erected 

SMELTING.     See  Copper  Smbltinu,  Ieos  buildings  for  the  United  Service,  Oailton,  and 

MASUFAOTrBB,  Lbad,  and  Silver,  Osford  and  Oambri^e  cinhs,  the  last  in  con- 

SMEW  {mergellus  albetlua,  Selby),  a  web-  junction  with  his  broUier,  Sydney  Smirke.  Ho 
footed  bird  differing  from  the  typical  morgan-  has  been  a  royal  academician  since  1812,  and  in 
sers,  to  which  sub-family  it  belongs,  in  having  1881  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Ho  is 
the  bill  much  shorter  than  the  head  and  ele-  theauthor  of  "Specimens  of  Continental  Arehi- 
vated  at  the  base,  and  the  mandibles  with  short  teoture"  (fol.,  London,1806). — Stdset,  yonnger 
and  closely  set  lamellte.  It  is  about  17^  inches  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  also  a  prominent 
long,  and  27  in  alar  extent ;  the  general  color  architect.  His  style  is  more  ornate  and  florid 
is  white,  whence  its  common  name  of  white  than  that  of  his  brother,  and  has  been  employ- 
nun  ;  around  the  eyes,  a  patch  on  each  side  of  ed  with  elTect  upon  several  of  the  London  ehib 
the  nape,  semi-collar  on  each  side  of  lower  houses,  especially  the  now  Carlton  in  PaU  Mall. 
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He  also  directed  the  restorations  of  tie  Temple  first  course  on  polite  literature  ef  er  given  in  a 

churcli  and  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  is  at  pres-  Scottish  uuiTersity.     None  of  them  have  been 

ent  the  architect  of  the  British  ninseum,  the  published,   but   they   established   his   literary 

reading  room  in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  which  reputation,  and  he  waa  elected  in  1751  profes- 

is  his  chief  professional  effort.  He  has  publish-  sor  of  logic  in  the  uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  and 

ed  e,  4to.  volume  entitled  "  Architecture  of  the  was  transferred  in  the  foEowing  year  to  the 

Temple  Church."  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  nniver- 

BMITH.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Miss.,  intersect-  sity,  which  he  flUed  nearly  12  years,  the  hap- 
ed  by  Strong  river,  and  drained  by  the  head  pieat,  as  he  declared,  of  his  life.  His  course 
streams  of  Leaf  river ;  area,  620  sq,  m, ;  pop,  was  divided  into  4  parts.  The  first  treated 
in  1860,  7,688,  of  whom  2,195  were  slaves,  natural  theology;  in  the  second,  devoted  to 
The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  the  soil  poor,  ethics,  he  developed  the  doctrines  contained 
The  productions  in  1850  were  128,641  bushels  in  his  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments;"  in  the 
of  Indian  corn,  46,450  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  third,  the  subject  of  which  was  justice,  he 
1,111  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  10  church-  traced  the  gradual  progress  of  jurisprudence 
es,  and  174  pnpils  attending  public  schools,  and  goverDment;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  sub- 
Capital,  Raleigh.  H.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tesas,  ject  of  which  was  espediency,  he  examined 
hounded  N.  by  the  Sabino  river,  and  B,  by  the  those  political  regulations  which  relate  to  com- 
Neches,  and  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  An-  merce,  finances,  and  ecclesiastical  and  military 
gelina;  aiea,  990  atj.  m. ;  pop. in  1860,  13,395,  establishments,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
of  whom  4,982  were  slaves.  The  greater  por-  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  a  state, 
tion  of  the  surface  is  prah-ie  land,  and  the  soil  The  last  division  included  the  substance  of  his 
is  fertile.  The  productions  m  1850  were  126,-  work  on  the  "Wealth  of  Kotions."  His  leo- 
665  bushels  of  Indian  com,  30,830  of  sweet  tures  were  generally  delivered  extempore,  and 
potatoes,  115  bales  of  cotton,  and  29,930  lbs.  attracted  a  multitude  of  students,  while  his 
of  butter.  There  were  7  churches,  and  180  opinions  became  prominent  snbjectis  of  diseus- 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Ty-  sion  in  dubs  and  Uterary  societies.  His  flret 
ler.  III.  A  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  intersected  by  the  publications  were  articles  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Onmberland  river  and  drained  by  Caney  fork ;  Review,"  begun  in  1755,  of  which  two  numbers 
area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 19,357,  of  whom  only  appeared.  He  pnblished  in  1769  his 
4,228  were  slaves.  The  snrfaoe  is  rough,  hut  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  which  he  had 
the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  productions  in  elaborated  with  tie  greatest  care,  and  in  which 
1850  were  1,066,410  bnshels  of  Indian  corn,  he  maintains  the  doctrine  tltat  all  moral  emo- 
97,756  of  oats,  2,377,394  lbs.  of  tobacco,  122,-  tions  and  distinctions  spring  from  sympathy, 
973of  butter,  and  30,881  of  wool.  There  were  It  gave  him  a  wide  repntation  as  a  moralist 
Sgriat  miUs,  7saw mills,  5  tanneries,  50 church-  and  writer,  (See  Mosii,  Philosophy,  vol.  si. 
es,  and  1,718  pupils  attending  pnblic  schools,  p.  717.)  From  this  time  he  devoted  a  larger 
Capital,  Carthage.  proportion  of  his  lectures  to  jurisprudence  and 

SMITH,  Adam,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  born  political  economy.  Near  the  close  of  1763  he 
at  Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  June  6,  1723,  died  in  resigned  his  professorship  to  accompany  the 
Edinburgh,  July  17,  1790.  Being  of  weak  yonng  duke  of  Bnccleugh  on  his  travels.  They 
constitution,  and  his  father  having  died  before  visited  Paris,  resided  18  montlis  at  Toulouse, 
his  birth,  he  was  carefully  and  indulgently  passed  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  returning 
brought  np  by  his  mother.  At  the  grammar  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1766  remained  there 
school  of  Kirkcaldy  he  attracted  notice  by  his  nearly  a  year,  Turgot,  Quesnay,  Necker, 
passion  for  books  and  estraordinary  memory,  D'Alembei't,  Helvetins,  Marmontel,  the  abbfi 
and  by  habits  of  abstraction  in  company  and  Morellet,  Bufibn,  D'Holbach,  Mme.  Riccoboni, 
of  talking  to  himself,  which  adhered  to  him  and  Mile,  de  Lespinaese  were  among  his  ao- 
throngh  life.  From  his  14th  to  his  17th  year  quaintances.  From  the  duke  de  la  Eochefou- 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university  of  cauld  he  received  particular  attention,  notwith- 
Glasgow,  devoting  himself  especially  to  mathe-  standing  the  severe  judgment  which  he  had 
matics  and  natural  science,  and  attending  the  passed  on  the  maxims  of  his  grandfather.  To 
lectures  of  Dr.  Hntcheson  on  moral  philosophy,  Quesnay,  but  for  his  death,  he  wonld  have 
Intended  for  the  church  of  England,  he  went  dedicated  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  He  re- 
ia  1740  to  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  as  an  eshibi-  turned  with  hia  pupil  to  London  in  Oct,  1766, 
tioner  on  Snell's  fonndation,  remained  there  and  soon  after  fixed  his  residence  for  10  yeaM 
7  years,  became  intimately  acqumnted  with  with  his  motlier  at  Kirkcaldy,  engaged  in  se- 
Greek,  Latin,  Fi'eneh,  and  Italian  literature,  vere  study,  and  occasionally  visiting  Edinburgh 
and  aimed  at  a  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  the  and  London,  where  he  met  with  the  best  liter- 
English  language.  He  was  severely  reprimand-  nrj  society.  For  many  years  he  had  enjoyed 
ed  for  reading  privately  Hume's  " Treatise  on  an  intimate  friendship  with  Hume,  "on  both 
Human  Nature."  Abandoning  the  project  of  sides  founded  on  the  admiration  of  genina  and 
taldng  orders,  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  love  of  simplicity;"  but  the  latter  vainly 
inl748 fixed  hisresidence  iaEdinburgh,  where  Bought  to  withdraw  him  from  hia  retirement 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Eames  he  deUv-  by  representing  the  town  as  the  proper  scene 
ered  lectures  oa  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  the  for  a  man  of  letters.    In  1776  appeared  his 
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long  matured  and  important  work,  entitled  SMITH,  Alsert,  an  English  author,  born  at 
"laquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Sources  of  the  Ohertsej,  May  24j  1816,  died  at  Pulhani,  neaf 
Wealth  of  Jfationa."  (See  Poutical  Eoonomi,  London,  May  33,  1850.  He  was  educated  ia 
vol.  xiii.  p.  449.)  Mr.  Buckle  afflrms  that  the  merchant  tailors'  school,  and  being  intend- 
"  Adam  Smith  contributed  more,  by  the  publi-  ed  for  the  sni^cal  profesfflon,  to  wliich.  his 
cationof  this  single  work,  toward  the  happiness  father  belonged,  walked  the  hospitals  in  Lon- 
of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  don,  and  also  studied  at  Paris.  He  auhsa- 
abilities  of  all  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  quently  joined  Lis  father  in  practice,  hut  was 
whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentic  ao-  soon  led  by  his  literary  tastes  to  become  a 
count."  It  reoeired  several  additions  in  the  3d  writer  for  the  periodical  press.  Settling  in 
edition  (1784),  but  the  4th  edition  (1769)  was  London  in  1841,  he  became  a  contributor  to 
unchanged."  It  was  translated  into  the  prin-  "  Bentley's  Magazine,"  and  within  a  few  years 
oipal  European  lai^uages,  referred  to  in  the  produced  "The  Wassail  Bowl,"  "Tlie  Adven- 
houae  of  commons,  and  its  author  consulted  by  tures  of  Mr.  Ledbury,"  "The  Scattergood 
the  minister.  He  resided  for  two  years  after  Family,"  "The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers," 
its  publication  chiefly  in  London ;  was  appoint-  "Christopher  Tadpole,"  and  "The  Pottleton 
ed  in  1778  one  of  the  oommissioners  of  customs  Legacy."  He  was  also  engaged  for  some  time 
for  Scotland ;  and  afterward  removed  to  Edia-  upon  "  Punch,"  his  contributions  to  whicli  in- 
burgh,  where  he  resided  during  the  remainder  eluded  "  The  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties," 
of  his  life.  Occupied  with  official  duties,  he  "Tho  Medical  Student,"  and  other  light  varift- 
pablished  nothing  more,  and  the  materials  ties ;  and  in  1847-'9  he  produced  a  number  of 
which  he  had  oollooted  on  the  "principles  of  law  amusing  trifles  entitled  "  The  Natural  History 
flud  government  and  on  other  subjects  were,  of  the  Gent,"  "  The  Natural  History  of  the 
excepting  6  detached  essays  that  appeared  Ballet  Girl,"  "Stuck-up  People,"  &o.  He  also 
posthumously,  destroyed  by  hia  order  just  be-  wrote  Christmas  adaptations  from  the  tales  of 
forehisdeath.  Inl784 thedeathof  hismotber,  Dickons,  burlesques,  and  other  stage  pieces, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  capital,  se-  Ajourney  to  Constantinople  in  1849  ftirnished 
verely  afBicted  him;  he  was  never  married,  him  with  materials  for  his  "Month  at  Con- 
and  he  suffered  another  bereavement  in  1788  stantinople,"  and  also  for  tJie  public  entertain- 
by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Miss  Douglass,  who  ment  called  the  "  Overland  Mail,"  which  he 
saperintended  his  household ;  and  his  death  first  brought  out  in  May,  1850.  In  August, 
occurred  after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness.  1851,  he  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
In  1787  he  had  been  elected  lord  rector  of  the  his  entertainment  founded  thereon  proved  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  The  state  of  his  for-  most  successful  venture  of  his  literary  career, 
tune  confirmed  what  his  most  intimate  friends  having  on  May  3,  1855,  been  given  for  the 
had  suspected,  that  a  large  proportion  of  his  thousandth  time ;  and  it  retain^  an  undimin- 
savings  was  allotted  to  ofBees  of  secret  charity,  ished  hold  upon  popular  favor  when  in  1858 
His  library,  which  he  prized  very  highly,  in-  the  author  departed  for  Ohina.  Upon  return- 
eluded  about  5,000  well  selected  volumes,  most  ing  to  England  he  gave  a  Chinese  entertMn- 
of  them  elegantly  bound;  and  he  remarked  to  ment,  wliich  in  the  spring  of  1860  was  replaced 
one  of  his  friends  that  he  was  "  a  beau  in  by  the  more  popular  story  of  Mont  Blanc, 
nothing  but  his  books."  He  generally  wrote  This  he  continued  to  repeat  until  within  two 
by  dictation  to  an  amanuensis,  and  he  allowed  days  of  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  in- 
very  few  notes  or  references  to  authorities  in  flammation  of  the  lungs  after  an  attack  of  apo- 
his  publications,  regarding  them  as  blemishes.  plSsy.  His  latest  literary  compositions  were 
"That  there  were  many  peculiarities,"  says  those  contributed  to  the  "  Oornhill  Magazine." 
Dugald  Stewart,  "both  in  hia  rhanners  and  ia  He  wrote  little  however  during  the  last  10 
his  intellectaal  habits,  was  manifest  to  the  most  years  of  hb  life,  his  entertainments,  by  which 
superficial  observer;  but  although,  to  those  herealized  ahandsome  fortnne,  havingabsorb- 
who  knew  him,  these  peculiarities  detracted  ed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
nothing  from  the  respect  which  his  abili-  SMITH,  Alesahdee,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom 
ties  commanded,  and  although  to  his  intimate  in  Kilmarnock,  Bee.  SI,  1830.  He  is  the  son 
friends  they  added  an  inexpressible  charm  to  of  a  pattern  designer  in  hia  native  town,  and 
his  conversation,  while  they  displayed  in  the  was  destined  for  the  clerical  profession.  Cir- 
most  interesting  light  the  artless  simplicity  of  cumstances  having  occurred  to  defeat  this  pro- 
his  heart,  yet  it  would  require  a  very  skilful  ject,  he  became  a  pattern  designer  for  a  lace 
pencil  to  present  them  to  the  public  eye.  He  factory  in  Glasgow,  and  about  tJie  age  of  17 
was  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  general  com-  began  to  exercise  his  talents  in  metrical  com- 
merce of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  ae-  position.  In  1853  he  was  introduced  to  the 
tivo  life.  The  comprehensive  specolations  with  general  public  through  the  columns  of  the 
which  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth  "Critic"  and  the  "Eclectic  Review,"  in  the 
rendered  him  particularly  inattentive  to  famil-  former  of  which  appeared  in  instalments  his 
iar  objects  and  to  common  occurrences ;  and  he  poem  of  the  "  Life  Drama."  In  1854  he  was 
frequently  exhibited  instances  of  absence  which  appointed  secretary  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  iaaoj  of  burgh,  and  about  the  same  time  delivered  a 
Brny^re."  series  of  public  lectures,  one  of  which,   on 
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"Bums  as  a  National  Poet,"  was  mucb  com-  ivaa  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 

mended.     lie  has  since  published  "Sonnets  of  in  Amherst  college  from  1847  to  1850;  profea- 

the  War,"  in  conjunotion  with  Sjdney  Dohell,  eor  of  church  hiatorj  in  the  Union  theological 

"  Oity  Poems"  (1857),  and  "  Edwin  of  Deira"  seminary.  New  York,  from  1850  to  1855 ;  and 

(1861);  and  he  13  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  has  been  since  1855  professor  of  systematic 

periodical  press.  theology  in  the  same  institution.    Prof  Smith 

SMITH,  Gbrbit,  an  American  philanthropist,  revised  and  edited,  with  valuable  additions,  the 
borninUtioa.N,  Y.,  March  0, 1797.  He  is  the  Edinburgh  traaslntion  of  Gieseier's  "Ohorch 
eon  of  Peter  Smith,  known  in  the  early  part  of  History"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-'57), 
thepresent  century  as  one  of  the  largest  land-  and  translated  the  4th  volume.  In  1859  he 
holders  in  the  United  States.  He  was  grad-  publiahed"TheHiatory  of  theChureh  of  Christ 
nated  at  Hamilton  college,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  in  Chronological  Tables;  a  Synchronistic  View 
1818.  His  principal  occupation  has  been  the  of  the  Events,  Characteristics,  and  Culture  of 
management  of  the  large  landed  estate  left  each  Period,  including  the  History  of  Polity, 
by  his  father.  Though  never  a  student  at  ■Worship,Iiiteratnre,8ndDoctrines"(atlasfolio, 
law,  he  was  in  1853  admitted  to  practice  in  the  New  York).  In  I860  he  published  a  "Memorial 
state  and  federal  courts  of  New  York,  and  has  of  Anson  G.  Phelps"  (12mo.,  New  Yorlrt,  and 
participated  in  several  important  trials.  At  in  18S0-'62  a  revised  English  edition  of  Hagen- 
aaeariy  age  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  bach's  "Historyof  Christian  Doctrines"  (2  vols, 
the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day,  and  in  8vo.),  with  additions  rendering  it  the  moat 
1825  connected  himself  with  the  American  col-  complete  and  valuable  work  extant  on  that  snb- 
onization  society,  from  the  hope  that  the  sue-  ject.  Prof.  Smith  has  been  for  many  years  a 
ceM  of  its  projects  would  lead  to  speedy  eman-  large  contributor  to  the  religious  periodical  iit- 
cipation.  He  gave  largely  for  the  accomplish-  erature  of  the  eoiuitry,  and  since  18S9  editor 
ment  of  its  objects;  but  in  1835  he  withdrew  of  the  "American  Theological  Review."  Be- 
from  it  and  connected  himself  with  the  Amer-  eide  the  books  we  have  named  he  has  publish- 
ican  anti-slavery  society.  Though  by  inheri-  ed  numerous  addresses,  orations,  and  occasional 
tance  and  purchase  from  his  fellow  heirs  he  sermons,  some  of  which  have  excited  considera- 
was  .one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the  ble  attention;  among  these  are:  "The  Eela- 
United  States,  he  nevertheless  became  stroi^Iy  tionsof  Faith  to  Philosophy,"  an  address  before 
opposed  to  land  monopoly,  and  practically  il-  the  Poi-ter  rhetorical  society,  Andover  (1849); 
lustrated  his  sentiments  by  distributing  200,-  "The  Nature  and  Worth  of  the  Science  of 
000  acres,  partly  among  institutions  of  learn-  Church  History,  an  Inaugural  Address"  (Ne^w 
ing,  but  mostly  among  the  poor  white  and  black  York,  1851);  "The  Idea  of  Christian  Theology 
men,  in  parcels  averaging  nearly  50  acres,  as  a  System,  an  Inaugural  Address"  (New  York, 
His  largest  gifts  of  money  have  been  in  aid  of  1865) ;  "  The  Eeformed  Churches  of  Europe 
emancipation,  and  to  enable  the  poor  to  buy  and  America,"  delivered  before  the  Presbyte- 
homes.  Inl852Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  con-  rian  historical  society  (St.  Louis,  1855);  "An 
gress  from  the  district  comprising  the  counties  Ailment  for  Christian  Colleges"  (1857) ;  and 
of  Oswego  and  Madison;  but  at  the  close  of  an  oration  on".^;stlietic3,  or  the  Science  of  the 
the  first  or  long  sesaonhe resigned  on  account  Beautiful,"  before  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  society 
of  the  pressure  of  his  private  affairs,  and  also  on  of  New  York  university  (1861).  He  has  also 
accountofhisdisreiishforpubliclife.  Formany  contributed  to  this  cyclopaedia,  among  others, 
yearshehas  advocated,  bothbypublicspeeches  the  articles  on  Calvin,  Hegel,  Kant,  the  Ke- 
and  by  published  essays  and  appeals,  a  larger  formed  Church,  and  Scbelling. 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  freedom  from  what  ho  SMITH,  James,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dec- 
believes  the  bondage  of  sect.  In  1861  Mr.  larationof  independence,  born  in  Ireland  about 
Smith  made  a  few  speeches  in  behalf  of  a  vig-  1719,  died  in  York,  Penn.,  July  11,  1806.  He 
orous  and  uncompromising  prosecution  of  the  came  to  America  with  his  father's  family  in 
warinwhichhiscountry  was  involved,  and  also  1729,  studied  law  with  his  brother  George  in 
wrote  many  articles  to  this  end  for  the  press.  Lancaster,  Penn.,  and  after  his  admission  to 
Mr.  Smith  has  published  numerous  pampliletg,  practice  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Ship- 
speeches,  addresses,  &c.,  but  few  of  these  have  pensburg,  and  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
Tieen  collected  in  permanent  form.  In  1856  a  surveying.  After  a  few  years  he  removed  to 
volume  of  his  speeches  in  congress  was  pub-  York,  which  became  his  permanent  home,  and 
lished  in  New  York,  and  in  1861  another  volume  entered  upon  the  legal  profession.  His  extensive 
was  issued,  entitled  "Sermons  and  Speeches,  practice,  abilities,  and  eloquence  enabled  him 
by  Gerrit  Smith."  to  exert  a  powerftil  influence  in  behalf  of  the 

SMITH,  Henry  Botstos,  B.B.,  an  Amer-  riglits  of  the   colonies,  and  in  1774  lie  was 

lean  clergyman,  born  inPortland,  Me.,  Nov.  21,  chosen  a  deputy  to  attend  the  provincial  meet- 

1815.    He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  ing,  or  rather  "  Committee  for  the  Province  of 

in  1834,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1836-'T,  and  Pemisylvania,"whichconvenedatPhiladelphia 

in  1840--'41 ;  studied  theology  at  Andover  and  July  15.    At  this  meeting  he  was  one  of  those 

Bangor;  and  subsequently  at  Halle  and  Berlin ;  who  were  appointed  to  "  prepare  and  bring  in 

was  pastor  of  tlie  Congregational  church  in  a  draught  of  instmctiona  to  the  representatives 

'       ,  Mass.,  from  1843  to  3847;  in  assembly  met;"  and  these  "Instructions," 
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together  with  Smith's  "Essay  on  the  Oonstitu-  novels,  few  of  which  are  noV  known  outside 

tional  Power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Colonies  of  the  circulating  libraries;  and  in  1845  the 

in  America,"  gave  the  first  strong  impulse  to  author  took  a  formal  leave  of  the  public  in  the 

the  cause  of  the  revolution  in  that  region.    Ho  preface  to  "Love  and  Mesmerism."    Shelley 

continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  all  pro-  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Horace  Smith's  "  wit 

vincial  movements,  and  in  17T8  was  chosen  a  and  sense,"  and  generosity;  and  Leigh  Hnnt 

member  of  the  continental  congress,  in  which  has  declared  that,  with  the  single  exception  of 

he  continued  till  1778;  and  when  congress  held  Shelley,  he  never  met  with  a  finer  nature  in 

its  sessiona  in  York,  the  board  of  war  occupied  man,     A  selection  from  the  poetical  works  of 

his  law  office.    In  1780  he  was  elected  a  mem-  Horace  and  James  Smith,  including  the  "  Re- 

ber  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  jeoted  Addresses,"  with  a  memoir  by  Epes 

SMITH,  Jambs  and  HouiOB,  English  authors,  Sai^ent,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1857, 
whose  names  are  commonly  associated  to-  SMITH,  Sir  James  Edwagd,  M.D.,  an  Eng- 
gether  in  literary  history.  The  former  was  lish  botanist,  bom  in  Korwich,  Dec.  3,  1759, 
born  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1775,  and  died  there,  died  there,  March  17, 1828.  He  studied  medi- 
Dee.  24,  1839 ;  and  the  latter  was  bom  in  eine  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1783  received  Dr. 
London,  Deo.  31,  1779,  and  died  at  Tunbridge  Hope's  gold  medal  for  the  best  botanical  col- 
Wells,  July  13,  1849.  They  were  the  sons  of  lection ;  and  soon  afterward  he  became  the 
Robert  Smith,  a  legal  practitioner  of  London,  possessor  by  purchase  of  the  books,  manu- 
who  held  for  many  years  the  oflce  of  solicitor  scripts,  and  herbarium  of  Linnseus.  He  oom- 
of  the  ordnance,  rind  were  early  trained  to  an  meneed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Lon- 
active  business  life,  James  in  the  professional  don,  but  soon  made  an  extensive  tour  on  the 
business  of  his  father,  to  whose  office  he  even-  continent  occupying  some  yeara,  received  the 
tually  succeeded,  and  Horace  as  a  member  of  degree  of  M.D.  at  Leyden,  and  in  1788  founded 
the  stock  exchange.  Soon  after  the  commence-  the  Linnwan  society  of  London,  of  which  he 
ment  of  the  19th  century  they  began,  under  was  the  flrat  president.  In  1796  he  returned 
the  advice  and  encouragement  of  Cumberland  to  Norwich,  though  he  lectured  on  botany  for 
the  dramatist,  to  write  for  a  variety  of  m^a-  two  months  each  year  at  the  royal  institution, 
zines  and  newspapers.  The  poetical  imitations  He  wrote  "English  Botany"  (86  vols.,  with 
entitled  "Horace  in  London,"  originally  con-  2,592  colored  figures  by  Sowerby,  London, 
tributed  to  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  and  after-  1792-1807) ;  Flora  Britannica  (3  vols.,  1800- 
ward  republished  in  England  aud  America,  1804);  "The  English  Flora"  (4  vols.);  Flora 
were  written  principally  by  James  Smith.  In  Qrmca  (1808) ;  Prodramua  Fli^a  drisoa  (1808), 
1812  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  theatre  led  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of  most  of  the 
to  the  offer  of  a  prize  by  the  committee  for  an  botanical  articles  in  Eees's  "  Cyclopedia." 
opening  address.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  SMITH,  Johh,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  horn 
the  brothers,  in  6  weeks,  completed  a  series  of  in  WOloughby,  IJncolnshire,  in  1579,  died  in 
parodies  on  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,  tak-  London  in  1631.  He  was  of  highly  respectable 
ing  this  subject  for  their  theme;  thus  arose  tie  parentage,  and  received  his  first  education  in 
well  known  volume  of  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  the  free  schools  of  Alford  and  Louth.  At  the 
which  has  passed  through  an  almost  unpre-  age  of  13  he  sold  his  books,  satchel,  and  what- 
cedented  number  of  editions  in  England  and  .  ever  else  he  had,  with  the  intention  of  going 
America.  In  the  preface  to  the  18th  edition  privately  to  sea;  but  the  death  of  his  father, 
(1833),  by  Horace  Smith,  the  writer  states  who  left  him  a  respectable  estate,  prevented 
that  Scott  once  remarked  to.  him  in  allusion  hijn  from  carrying  his  scheme  into  effect.  At 
to  portions  of  the  "  Tale  of  Drury  Lane"  trav-  the  age  of  15  he  entered  a  counting  house  at 
estied  from  "Marmion":  "I  must  certwnly  Lynn;  but  soon  quitting  his  master's  business, 
have  written  this  myself,  although  I  forget  with  10  shillings  furnished  by  his  friends,  as  he 
npon  what  occasion."  Contented  with  de  says,  "to  get  rfd  of  him,"  he  accompanied  a 
reputation  which  this  enterprise  had  brought  son  of  Lord  Willoughby  to  France.  At  Or- 
him,  James  Smith  during  the  remdnder  of  his  leans  he  was  dismissed,  but  instead  of  return- 
life  wrote  anonymously  for  amusement  or  re-  ing  to  England,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Low 
lief,  contributing  ven  de  aocUU  and  epigrams  to  Countries,  and  participated  in  the  wars  then 
the  magazines  or  annuals,  or  assisting  Charles  raging  in  that  part  of  Europe.  After  remain- 
Mathews  the  actor  in  the  preparation  of  his  ing  there  4  years  he  embarked  for  Scotland, 
"  Country  Cousins,"  his  "  Trip  to  France,"  and  and  thence  soon  returned  to  Willoughby.  Here, 
other  so  called  "  entertwnments."  Horace,  on  he  retired  to  a  forest,  in  which  he  built  him- 
the  contrary,  was  attracted  by  the  success  of  self  a  lodge  of  boughs,  and  occupied  his  time  in 
the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  to  devote  himself  hnnting,  horsemanship,  and  the  study  of  mill- 
more  closely  to  literature ;  and  subsequent  to  tary  history  and  tactics.  But  his  love  of  adven- 
1830,  when  he  retired  from  business,  he  was  tare  returning,  he  repaired  a  second  time  to  the 
for  25  years  one  of  the  most  industrious  authors  Low  Countries,  where  he  formed  a  resolution 
of  En^and.  In  1825  appeared  "Brambletye  of  joining  the  armies  engaged  in  fighting  with 
House,"  his  first  and  best  novel.  It  waa  sue-  the  Turks;  and' after  having  been  robbed,  and 
ceeded  by  "Tor  Hill,"  "Reuben  Apsley,"  only  escaped  dying  of  want  on  several  occa- 
"JaueLomax,"  "The  New  Forest,"  and  other  sions  by  soliciting  alms,  he  at  last  reached  Mar- 
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seilles,  wLere  he  embarked  for  Italy.  Aviolent  erios  in  the  new  world  C^pt  Gosnold,  a 
atorm  having  arisen,  the  pilgrims  who  were  in  brave  and  expo  sd  vig  had  already 
large  numbers  on  the  vessel  deemed  it  a  mark  explored  the  co  t  1  n  w  ontinent,  and 
of  the  displeasure  of  Heaven  at  the  presence  easily  persuadtd  8  th  t  ngage  in  the 
of  a  heretic,  and  Smith  was  thrown  into  the  founding  of  a  1  y  A  j  I  patent  was 
sea.  Swimming  to  the  isle  of  6t.  Kary,  not  far  issued  in  1606,  g  antmg  la  to  certain  in- 
distant,  he  was  taken  on  board  a  French  ship,  dividnals  "to  d  d  a  1  nj  nto  Virginia," 
with  which  he  visited  Alexandria  and  the  coast  and  on  Bee.  19  f  that  jea  the  expedition, 
of  the  Levant.  Daring  the  voyage  they  met  consisting  of  8  es  1  nd  th  command  or 
with  a  Venetian  argosy  richly  laden,  and  in  the  Newport,  and  ear  y  n  10  n  set  sail.  By 
engagement  which  followed  Smith  distinguish-  the  charter  the  loc  1  g  m  nt  was  placed 
ed  himself  highly,  and  received  a  lai^e  reward  in  the  hands  of  a  n  1  th  members  of 
as  his  share  of  the  prize.  He  afterward  made  which  were  app  nt  d  a  d  e  ovable  at  the 
the  tour  of  Italy,  but,  never  abandonii^  his  pleasure  of  the  crown ;  their  names  were 
ori^nal  purpose,  went  to  Grata  in  Btyria  in  placed  in  a  sealed  bos,  not  to  be  opened  untU. 
1801,  and  joined  as  a  volunteer  the  army  of  then-  arrival  in  Vii^nia.  On  the  voyage  dis- 
Baron  Kissell,  which  was  attempting  to  relieve  sensions  sprang  up  among  the  leadera,  and 
the  garrison  of  a  Transylvanian  town,  besieged  much  enmity  was  manifested  against  Smith  by 
by  20,000  Turks.  Through  Smith's  contrivance  some  of  his  associates,  who  were  envious  of 
a  eomniunication  waa  opened  with  the  fortress,  his  popularity,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  his 
a  combined  assault  was  planned  and  success-  haughty  and  uncompromising  spirit.  At  the 
folly  carried  into  execution,  and  in  consequence  Canaries  he  was  charged  by  Wingfleld  and 
the  Turks  gave  up  the  siege.  For  this  exploit  others  with  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  council, 
he  waa  put  in  command  of  a  troop  of  350  horse  nsarp  the  govemmeiit,  and  make  himself  king 
in  the  regiment  of  Count  Meldritcb.  In  a  sub-  of  Virginia,  and  was  in  consequence  kept  a 
eequoat  battle  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  prisoner  during  .the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
had  a  horse  shot  under  him ;  and  in  another  After  they  had  landed,  and  it  was  determined 
siege  he  met  and  killed  in  single  combat  3  to  form  a  settlement  about  40  miles  from  the 
Turkish  champions.  For  these  exploits  he  was  mouth  of  James  river,  the  sealed  box  waa 
made  major  in  his  regiment,  and  received  from  opened ;  and  though  Smith  was  named  one  of 
the  prince  of  Transylvania  a  patent  of  nobility  the  council,  he  was  excluded  by  the  other  mem- 
and  a  pension  of  300  ducats.  Later  in  the  war  hers  on  the  charge  of  sedition.  He  did  not 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  as  however  allow  his  disappointment  to  destroy 
a  slave  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  secured  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  colony, 
the  affection  of  his  young  mistress,  who  tear  ng  Along  with  Newport  he  headed  a  party  of 
for  his  safety  sent  him  to  her  brother  Ti  nour  20  men  sent  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
pasha  of  Nalbritz  on  the  sea  of  Azof  w  th  a  James.  About  fi  weeks  after,  when  Newport 
letter,  in  which  she  frankly  atat«d  her  teel  ngs  was  on  flie  point  of  returning  to  England,  the 
The  Tartar  prince,  indignant  at  the  d  sgracef  I  enemies  of  Smith  urged  him  to  retni-n  and 
attachment  of  his  sister  to  a  Christian  em  he  reprimanded  by  lie  council  in  England, 
ployed  Smith  to  thresh  com  in  h  a  country  rat!  er  than  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
honse,  and  one  time  insulted  Jiim  so  grossly  conviction  in  the  new  settlement.  But  Smith 
that  Smith  beat  oat  his  brains  with  the  fiaU.  felt  himself  strong  in  the  affections  of  most  of 
Arraying  himself  in  the  dead  man's  clothes,  the  colonists,  and  still  stronger  in  his  inno- 
and  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  to  the  desert,  cence.  The  trial  which  he  demanded  and  ob- 
and  for  2  or  3  days  wandered  without  end  or  twned  resulted  in  his  triumphant  acquittal  and 
aim.  He  struck  at  last  the  main  road  leading  the  signal  discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  and  he 
into  Russia,  and  after  a  wearisome  jonmey  of  was  then  made  a  member  of  the  council.  Liv- 
16  days  reached  a  Enssian  garrison  on  the  ing  on  bad  and  scanty  food,  the  members  of 
Don.  There  he  was  kindly  treated  and  well  the  colony  were  soon  reduced  by  disease.  The 
provided  for,  and  from  thence  journeyed  to  president,  Wingfleld,  embezzled  their  stores 
Transylvania,  where  he  was  received  with  and  was  deposed,  Eatcliff  being  made  his  snc- 
honor  by  his  old  companions  in  arms ;  and  af-  cesser.  But  the  energy  and  varied  experience 
ter  having  been  furnished  with  money  to  re-  of  Smith  now  gave  him  his  proper  position, 
pair  his  losses,  he  started  for  England.  On  He  became  the  real  head  of  the  government, 
.his  way  he  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  to  his  efforts,  almost  unaided  as  they  were, 
and  Spain;  and  hearing  ttiat  a  eivii  war  had  the  salvation  of  the  infant  colony  was  owing, 
sprung  up  in  Barbaiy,  he  went  to  Morocco  He  set  about  the  building  of  Jamestown,  and, 
with  Qie  intention  of  taking  part  in  it,  but,  be-  after  providing  the  colonist*  with  iod^ngs, 
coming  disgusted  with  both  parties,  left  the  made  excnrsions  into  the  neighboring  country 
conntry  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  came,  to  obtdn  a  supply  of  corn.  "The  Spaniards," 
The  vessel  was  attacked  on  the  voyage  by  two  we  ai'e  told,  "never  more  greedily  desired 
Spanish  men-of-war,  but  succeeded  in  escaping,  gold  than  he  victuals,  nor  his  soldiers  more  to 
and  about  1604  Smith  returned  to  England,  abandon  the  country  than  he  to  keep  it."  On 
At  this  time  all  Europe,  and  especially  all  one  occaaion  Wingfleld  and  Kendall  made 
England,  was  agitated  by  the  stirring  diseov-  preparations  to  escape  to  England  with  some 
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malcontents;  but  the  audden  arrival  of  Smith  enttal  manner  of  Smith,  who  had  the  sense  to 
prevented  the  plan  from,  being  carried  into  es-  see  the  impracticability  of  their  plans,  and  the 
ecution,  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  frankness  to  tell  them  hia  opinion  of  them.  A 
resort  to  arms.  On  one  of  his  espeditiona  in  new  charter  was  granted,  by  which  the  powers 
search  of  corn  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  heretofore  reserved  to  the  king  were  trans- 
Indians,  bnt  his  life  was  saved  by  the  inter-  ferred  to  the  company.  Lord  De  La  Ware  was 
ference  of  Pocahontas,  (See  Pocahontas.)  He  made  governor,  and  a  fleet  of  9  vessels  con- 
waa  aent  back  by  Powhatan  to  Jamestown,  and  tiuning  more  than  600  emigranta  set  sail,  hav- 
after  an  absence  of  7 weelis found  " allln  com-  jng  on  board  S  commissioners,  Newport,  Sir 
bnstion"  on  his  return.  The  colony  was  re-  Thomas  Gates,  and  Sir  Gieorge  Somers,  who 
duccd  to  40  men,  and  the  lai^er  portion  of  were  authorized  to  supersede  tlie  existing  ad- 
theae  had  deterinined  to  return.  This  attempt  ministration  of  the  colony,  and  manage  its  af- 
Smith  prevented  by  his  decisive  action  and  at  fairs  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  The 
the  hazard  of  his  life ;  and  the  arrival  of  Kew-  vessel  with  the  3  commissioners  waa  wrecked, 
port  with  120  men  revived  the  drooping  spirits  and  7  ships  only  reached  Virginia.  Although 
of  the  colonists.  In  June,  1908,  Smith  set  out  there  was  no  legal  authority  to  supersede  the 
on  an  expedition  to  esplore  Chesapeake  bay,  president,  Smith  at  first  made  no  attempt  to 
and,  after  making  a  survey  of  the  coasts  as  fer  maintain  his  power  over  the  new  emigrants, 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco,  returned  to  who  were  mostly  "  dissolute  gallants,  packed 
Jamestown  on  July  21.  The  colonists  he  again  off  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home,  broken 
found  discontented  and  spiritless,  and  bein^in-  tradesmen,  gentlemen  impoveriahed  in  spirit 
dignant  at  the  conduct  of  tlieir  president  Eat-  and  fortune;  rakes  and  libertines,  men  more  fit- 
cliff,  they  insisted  that  Smith  should  take  his  ted  to  corrupt  than  to  found  a  commonwealth." 
5 lace.  On  July  24  he  started  on  another  espe-  Disorder  and  disaster  so  quickly  ensued  that 
ition,  leaving  Scrivener  aa  deputy.  In  the  Smith,  at  the  request  of  the  better  portion  of 
course  of  this  voyage  he  explored  the  head  of  the  ooloniata,  resumed  his  abandoned  functions, 
the  Chesapeake,  and  returned  to  Jamestown  Eefraotory  persons  he  threw  into  prison,  and 
on  Sept.  7.  In  these  two  voyages  Capt.  Smith  new  aettlementawero  planned  and  established, 
sailed,  according  to  his  own  computation,  about  Eetumingfromavisit  tooneofthem,  hewaain- 
3,000  miles,  and  from  his  surveys  constructed  jurod  severely  by  the  explosion  of  a  bag  of  gun- 
a  map  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  the  country  bor-  powder;  and  feeling  the  need  of  the  best  anrgi- 
dering  upon  it,  which  is  still  extant,  and,  eon-  cal  skill,  and  tired  of  struggling  with  maiicioua 
sidering  the  circumstances,  very  aoonrate,  On  and  violent  enemies,  he  returned  to  England 
Sept.  10  he  was  formally  inaugurated  as  prefd-  in  the  autumn  of  1609,  In  March,  1614,  he 
dent  of  the  colony,  and  immediately  set  about  set  sail  from  London  with  two  ships  for  the 
the  duties  of  his  administration.  The  men  purpose  of  trade  and  discovery  in  New  Eng- 
were  regularly  drilled  in  nnlitary  exei-cisea,  land.  He  returned  in  August,  and  presented  a 
and  buildings  were  repaired  or  erected.  In  a  map  of  the  oountrybetween  the  Penobscot  and 
short  time  Newport  arrived  from  England  with  Cape  Cod  to  Prince  Charles.  In  March,  1615, 
a  number  of  colonists;  and  being  charged  not  he  sailed  again  for  the  same  coast  with  the  in- 
to return  without  discovering  the  South  sea,  tention  of  effecting  a  permanent  settlement, 
te  had  brought  over  for  the  purpose  a  barge  The  voyago  was  a  succession  of  disasters.  He 
which  could  be  taken  apart  and  put  together  was  chased  several  times  by  pirates,  and  near 
again.  Smith  vainly  objected  to  thia  inland  Floroswas  taken  bya  Eronchman-of-war,which 
expedition,  which  was  a  totql  faUure.  On  tlieir  kept  hvra  prisoner,  allowing  the  crew  to  return 
return  they  were  immediately  set  to  work  by  to  Plymouth  with  the  vessel.  At  Eochelle,  to 
the  president,  who  obliged  every  man  to  labor  which  place  they  carried  him,  he  escaped  from 
6  hours  a  day.  By  Newport  he  sent  back  a  the  ship,  and  returned  to  England  shortly  af- 
frank  and  spirited  reply  to  the  council  in  Eng-  terward,  Whilo  on  board  the  man-of-war, 
land,  the  members  of  which  were  governed  by  which  was  really  a  pirate,  he  wrote  an  aoconnt 
a  policy  which  looked  to  sudden  emoluments,  of  his  voyages  to  New  England,  which  was 
and  who  had  written  him  a  letter  fall  of  com-  published  in  IGIG ;  and  he  spent  the  summer 
plaints.  In  the  mean  time  he  labored  to  pre-  of  that  year  in  the  west  of  England,  distribnt- 
vent  the  apprehended  deficiency  of  corn,  and  ing  copies  of  the  work.  For  his  services  the 
in  pursuance  of  this  object  made  an  ineffectual  Plymouth  company  created  him  admiral  of 
attempt  to  seize  the  person  of  Powhatan.  In  New  England.  The  remainder  of  his  life  Oapt. 
this  enterprise  he  was  often  surrounded  by  Smith  passed  in  Ms  native  land,  and  bnt  few 
great  perils,  and  onco  was  nearly  poisoned,  incidents  connected  with  his  personal  history 
For  some  time  after  his  return  the  colony  con-  during  the  time  are  known.  In  a  statement  to 
tinned  to  be  filled  with  internal  dissensions  and  hia  mty'esty's  commissioners  for  the  reforma- 
fear  of  the  Indians,  bnt  the  influence  and  oner-  tion  of  Virginia,  probably  written  about  1624, 
gyof  the  president  restored  quiet  and  security,  ho  says  that  he  has  spent  5  years  and  more 
His  administration,  however,  had  given  no  than  £500  in  the  service  of  Virginia  and  New 
satisfaction  to  the  company  in  England,  who  England;  yet,  he  continues,  "in  neither  of 
were  disappointed  in  not  finding  their  golden  those  two  countries  have  I  one  foot  of  land, 
dreams  realized,  and  irritated  by  the  undefer-  nor  the  very  house  I  build^d,  nor  the  ground  I 
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digged  with  my  own  hands,  nor  ever  any  con-  SMITH,  Josbph.  See  SIoemoks. 
tent  or  satisfaction  at  all,  and  though  I  see  SMITH,  Samuel  Francis,  B.D.,  an  Ameri- 
ordinanly  those  two  countries  shared  before  can  clergyman,  horn  in  Boston,  Otit.  21,  1808. 
me  hy  them  that  neither  have  them  nor  know  He  was  graduated  at  Harvai'd  college  in  I82S, 
them  hut  hy  my  descriptions."  He  puhliah-  studied  theology  for  3  years  at  Andover,  and 
ed  several  works,  the  two  most  important  forthenext  18  months  waseditorof  the  "Bap- 
of  which  are  "  The  gcnerall  Historie  of  Vir-  tist  Missionary  Magazine"  in  Boston.  During 
ginia.  New  England,  iind  the  Summer  Isles"  his  collegiate  and  theological  course  he  was  a 
(1626),  and  "The  true  Travels,  Adventures,  large  contributor  to  the  "  Encycloptedia  Amer- 
and  Observations  of  Gaptaine  John  Smith,  in.  icana."  In  1834  he  was  oiddned  pastor  of  the 
Europe,  Asia,  Affrioa,  and  America,  from  1503  first  Baptist  church,  Waterville,  Me.,  and  at  the 
to  1639"  (1630),  These  two  works  were  re-  same  time  elected  professor  of  modem  Ian- 
printed  at  Richmond  in  1819  (2  vols.  8vo.).  gaages  in  Waterville  college,  both  which  posts 
In  1631  he  published  also  a  work  entitled  he  filled  till  1843,  when  he  removed  to  New- 
"  Advertisements  for  the  Unexperienced  Plant-  ton,  Mass.,  and  became  pastor  of  the  first  Bap- 
ers  of  New  England,  or  anywhere,  or  the  Path-  tist  church,  and  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Ee- 
way  to  Experience  to  erect  a  Plantation." — To  view."  He  continued  his  charge  of  the  latter 
no  one  more  than  to  Capt.  Smith  is  the  settle-  tUI  1849,  when  it  was  removed  to  New  York, 
ment  of  the  North  American  coast  justly  due.  and  remained  in  the  paatorat*  at  Newton  till 
Without  him  the  Virginia  colony  would  have  the  summer  of  1854,  when  he  reeigneiJ,  and 
miserably  perished.  By  the  Indians  he  was  has  dnce  been  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and 
looked  upon  with  reverence;  and  although  he  editing  the  publications  of  the  American  Bap- 
sometimes  treated  them  with  severity,  they  tist  missionary  nnion.  From  his  early  yonth 
never  brought  any  complaints  against  his  jus-  Dr.  Smith  Las  contributed  largely,  both  in 
tice.  He  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  set-  prose  and  verse,  to  periodical  literature;  and 
tlement  of  New  England,  and  in  his  efforts  to  the  well  known  hymn,  "  My  country  I  'tis  of 
advance  the  colonization  of  America  he  spared  thee,"  is  one  of  his  earlier  productions.  In 
oeither  time  nor  labor.  His  faults  were  those  1848,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Baron  Stow, 
of  an  enthusiastic,  determined,  and  uncompro-  he  compiled  the-  "  Psalmist,"  a  collection  of 
mising  spirit,  and  by  these  he  made  enemies  psalms  and  hymns  more  widely  circulated  than 
who  were  enabled  oftentimes  to  prevent  him  any  other  in  the  United  States.  His  other 
from  receiving  his  just  reward.  publications  are:  "  Lyric  Giems,"  poems  origi- 
SMITH,  Jontr  Pve,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  English  nal  and  selected  (Boston,  1844),  and  "  Life  of 
clergyman,  bom  in  Sheflield,  May  25,  1774,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton"  (Boston,  1845).  He 
died  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  Feb.  5, 1831.  In  his  also  contributed  a  lai'ge  portion  of  the  songs  in 
33d  year  he  entered  the  Independent  academy  the  "Juvenile  Lyre,"  edited  by  Lowell  Mason. 
at  Rotherham,  and  was  chosen  in  1800  clasM-  SMITH,  Samuel  Stasbopk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
caltutorin  the  Homefton  theological  academy.  American  clergyman,  born  at  Peqnoa,  Penn., 
He  subsequently,  while  retaining  his  tutorship,  March  16,  17B0,  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
became  pastor  of  a  newly  constituted  church  21,  1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
atHomerton;  and  inl813  he  was  appointed  di-  college  in  1767,  and  from  1770  to  1778  filled 
vinity  tutor.  From  1843  to  1850  he  was  again  the  office  of  tutor  there.  He  was  then  li- 
olaasical  tutor;  but  on  the  consohdation  of  censed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  New 
Eomerton,  Highbury,  and  Coward  academies  Castle,  and  spent  some  time  as  a  missionary  in 
into  New  collie,  he  resigned,  and  bis  friends  the  western  counties  of  Virginia.  For  the 
raised  an  annuity  for  him,  the  capital  to  found  purpose  of  securing  his  educational  services 
after  his  death  a  Smith  scholarship  in  New  here,  a  seminary  was  established  of  which  he 
college.  Dr.  Smith  received  the  degree  of  was  made  principal,  and  which  afterward  be- 
D.D.  from  Tale  college  in  1807,  and  that  came  the  Hampden  Sidney  college.  In  1779 
of  LL.D.  from  MaiTschal  college,  Aberdeen,  he  wasappointedprofessorof  moral  philosophy 
in  1885.  He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  royal  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  1785hedeliv- 
Bociety  and  of  the  geological  society.  His  ered  an  anniversary  address,  which  was  subse- 
attdmnents  in  physical  science  were  very  ex-  quently  expanded  into  a  work  on  the  "Causes 
tensive.  His  principal  published  works  are;  of  the  Variety  in  the  Figure  and  Complexion  of 
"  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah"  the  Hnman  Species"  (8vo.,  1787).  In  1786  he 
(3  vols.,  1818-'21;  4th  ed.  greatly  enlarged,  was  associated  with  several  other  clergymen  of 
1847);  "The  Adoration  of  our  I*rd  Jesus  the  Presbyterian  church  in  preparing  the  form 
Christ  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Idolatry"  of  presbyterial  government  which  continues  to 
(1811) ;  "  Four  Discourses  on  the  Sacrifice  and  the  present  time.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  With- 
Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ"  (3d  ed.,  1837);  erspoon.  Dr.  Smith's  father-in-law,  in  1794,  the 
"On  the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  lattersucceededhimaspresident  of  the  college. 
Spirit"  (1831) ;  "  The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  He  resigned  that  office  in  1813  in  consequence 
Creation  and  the  Deluge  illustrated  by  the  Dis-  of  repeated  strokes  of  palsy,  and  for  several 
coveries  of  Modern  Science"  (1837) ;  "  On  the  years  occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  works 
Eelation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  for  the  press.  Beside  two  orations  and  8  mis- 
parts  of  Geological  Science"  (5th  ed.,  1854).  cellaueous  sei-mons  in  pamphlet  form,  and  the 
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work  above  mentioned,  lie  published  "  Ser-  wish 

moiis"  (8vo.,  1799);    "Lectures  on  the  Evi-  IT94w 

(ionc«8    of  the    Christian   Eeligion"   (ISmo.,  Neth 

1809) ;    and   "  A  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Hav  n^ 

leading  and  most  important  Principles  of  Kat-  wealthy  j 

urol  and  Revealed  Eeligioji"  (8vo.,  1816).    His  was    pp  mtaS  t 

"Sermons,"  with  a  memoir  of  hia  life  and  eon,       d        17 

writings,  were  pnbhshed  in  1831  (3  vols.  8vo.).  Edinb     gl    th    d   f 

SMITH,  Sbba,  an  Americaji  author,  bom  in  pre\  tgthml  tg  ftle  Ger- 
Buokfleld,  Me.,  Sept.  14, 1793.  He  was  grad-  man  nniversitiea,  aa  was  at  first  intended.  The 
nated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1818,  and  sobse-  Scottish  metropolis  was  tien  full  of  literary 
queatly  settled  in  Portland  aa  a  writer  for  the  celebrities,  and  during  a  residence  there  of 
periodical  press.  While  there  he  wrote  the  several  years  Smith  made  many  valuable  and 
well  known  series  of  humorous  political  letters  enduring  friendships,  beside  acquiring  some 
under  the  pseudonyme  of  "M^or  Jack  Down-  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a  humorist.  In 
ing,"  first  pnMished  collectively  in  1883,  and  1799  he  was  married  toMissPybus,  an  English 
which  within  a  few  years  passed  through  sev-  lady,  and  in  1802,  in  conjunction  with  Murray, 
eral  editions.  In  1842  he  removed  to  New  afterward  lord  advocate  of  Scotland,  Jeftrey, 
York,  in  which  city  or  its  neighborhood  he  Brougham,  Francis  Homer,  and  others,  estab- 
has  since  resided.  His  remaining  publications  lished  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  to  the  tu'st 
comprise  "Powhatan,"  a  metrical  romance  number  of  which,  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  he 
(1841),  "  New  Elements  of  Geometry"  (1860),  contributed  7  articles.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
and  "Way  Down  East,  or  Portrmtares  of  Yan-  paired  to  London,  and  aa  preacher  at  the  found- 
kee  Life"  (1855).  He  has  also  written  many  ling  hospital  and  several  private  chapels  eked 
minor  occasional  poems. — Elizabeth  Oakes  out  a  support  for  his  increasing  family.  His 
(Pejnce),  au  American  authoress,  wife  of  the  sermons  attracted  lai'ge  and  fashionable  con- 
preceding,  born  near  Portland,  Me.  She  was  gregations,  and  he  delivered  during  3  successive 
married  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  age  of  16,  and  seasons  (1804-'6)  courses  of  lectures  on  moral 
about  the  same  time  became  an  anonymous  philosophy  before  the  royal  institution,  which 
contributor  of  poems  to  the  periodical  press,  met  with  great  success,  but  which  in  after  life, 
In  consequence  of  pecuniary  misfortunes  in  with  a  whimsical  allnedon  to  his  ignorance  of 
which  her  husband  became  involved,  she  was  the  subject,  he  characterized  as  a  species  of 
subsequently  induced  to  make  literature  a  "literary  imposture."-  A  posthumous  volume, 
profession;  and  since  her  removal  with  him  entitled  ''Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Phi- 
to  New  York  in  1843  she  has  frequently  ap-  losophy"  (1850),  contains  tlie  substance  of 
peared  before  the  public  as  authoress  or  lee-  these.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  constant 
turer.  In  184S  appeared  the  first  conaderable  contributor  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and 
collection  of  her  poetical  pieces  under  the  title  his  wit  and  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  "  The  Sinless  Child  and  other  Poems,"  and  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  Holland  house 
her  metrical  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  other  induential  mansions.  Upon  the  re- 
have  since  been  numerous.  She  is  the  author  turn  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1806,  he  was 
of  "  The  Roman  Tribute"  and  "  Jacob  Leisler,"  presented,  mamly  through  the  efforts  of  Lord 
tragedies ;  "  The  Western  Captive"  and  "  Ber-  and  Lady  Holland,  to  the  hving  of  Eoston-le- 
tha  and  Lily,"  novels;  "  The  Salamander,  a  Le-  Clay  in  Yorkshire,  situated  in  a  purely  rural 
gend  for  Ohristmas;"  and  a  number  of  chil-  district,  and  worth  about  £500  per  annum.  He 
(iren's  books  and  misceUaneons  pubhcations.  passed  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  incamhency 
In  1851shepuWished"Womanandher Needs,"  in  London,  discharging  his  parish  duties  by 
a  work  devoted  to  the  rights  of  woman,  which  means  of  a  curate.  In  1807  appeared  anony- 
Mrs.  Smith  has  at  various  times  advocated  by  mously  "  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catho- 
lier  pen  and  as  a  public  lecturer.  lies,  by  Peter  Plymley,"  whiidi  had  an  immense 

SMITH,  SvMfBY,  an   English    divine    and  circulation  atthe  time,  and  are  among  the  most 

author,  born  in  Woodford,  Esses,  June  3, 1771,  characteristic  of  his  writings,  sonnd  sense  and 

died  in  London,  Feb.  22,  1845.    He  was  the  2d  argument  being  conveyed  in  a  vein  of  mingled 

of  4  brothers,  sons  of  Robert  Smith,  an  English  irony  and  pleasantry  rarely  witnessed  in  a  po- 

gentleman  of  eccentric  habits,  whose  wife  was  litical  pamphlet.    His  efforts  in  the  cause  of 

the  daughter  of  a  French  emigrant,  and  re-  Catholic  emancipation,  thus  early  commenced, 

ceived  his  early  education  at  the  collegiate  were  never  relaxed  until  that  measure  was  ac- 

school  of  Winchester  on  William  of  Wykeham's  complished.    In  1809  he  published  2  volnmes 

fonndation.  He  rose  to  be  captain  of  the  school,  of  sermons,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 

and  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  New  col-  removed  with  his  family  to  Heslington,  a  vil- 

lege,  Oxford,  where  in  1793  he  took  his  degree  lage  near  York,  where  he  was  permitted  by  his 

of  B.A.    He  also  obtained  a  fellowship  of  £100  diocesan  to  reside  for  a  few  years,  in  the  hope 

a  year,  which  raised  him  frosa  str^tenod  cir-  of  being  able  to  exchange  Foston-le-CJay  for 

cumstanoes  into  comparative    atfluence.    His  some  more  desirable  parish.    Being  unable  to 

own  aspirations  would  have  led  him  to  adopt  succeed  in  this,  ho  tui-ncd  his  thoughts  resolute- 

the  law  as  a  profession,  but  in  obedience  to  the  ly  towards  Poston,  the  forlorn  condition  of 
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which  he  characteristically  described  hy  saying  tied  as  a  physician  in  one  of  the  western  coun- 
it  was  "  actuaUj  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon ;"  ties  of  England,  and  whOe  there  puhhshed  a 
constructed  a  parsonage  which  for  ugliness  work  on  "The  Divine  Goveniment,"  which 
and  substantia!  comfort  had  not  its  equal  in  the  attracted  some  attention.  In  1820  he  removed 
county ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  moved  with  to  London,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
his  whole  familj  into  his  new  quarters.  Sor  "Westminster  Review,"  to  which  he  eontrib- 
14  years  he  continued  to  reside  at  Foston,  over-  utcd  a  series  of  articles  on  the  necessity  of  a 
coming  the  tedium  of  his  rural  exile  by  a  never  legalized  supply  of  bodies  for  anatomical  pur- 
ceasing  flow  of  animal  spirits,  by  various  liter-  poses.  These  he  afterward  republished  in 
ary  avocations,  and  by  preaching,  doctoring,  book  form,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Use  of 
lecturing,  and  ministering  to  his  parishioners  the  Dead  to  the  Living;"  and  this  work,  with 
with  a  zeal  which  won  him  the  affections  of  oil  some  incidents  which  occurred  about  the  same 
of  them.  In  allusion  to  the  long  period  that  time,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  anatomy  act 
had  elapsed  since  a  resident  incumbent  had  by  parliament,  which  put  an  end  to  the  U- 
preached  in  the  parish,  he  said;  "When  I  licit  trade.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  physi- 
began  to  thump  the  cushion  of  my  pulpit,  on  cion  to  the  London  fever  hospital,  and  some- 
first  coming  to  Foston,  as  is  my  wont  when  what  earher  to  the  eastern  dispensary.  His 
I  preach,  Uie  accumulated  dust  of  160  years  "Treatise  on  Fever"  (1830)  is  a  standard  work 
made  sndi  a  cloud,  that  for  some  minutes  I  lost  with  the  profesMon.  In  1884 he  published  "The 
sightof  my  congregation."  Visits  from  Eomil-  PhiloBOphy  of  Health,"  a  treatise  which  has 
ly.  Mackintosh,  Jeffi^y,  and  others  also  cheered  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  1882  he  was  ap- 
his solitude ;  and  it  may  be  donbted  whether  pointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire 
anyruralincumbentlivedmore  rationally,  hap-  into  the  condition  of  factory  children,  and  his 
pUy,  or  nsefnlJy  than  Sydney  Smith.  Ih  1828  report  led  to  the  passage  of  the  tictory  act. 
Lord  Lyndhnrat  appointed  him  canon  of  Bris-  which  put  an  end  to  the  inhumanities  which 
tol  and  rector  of  Oombe-Florey,  near  Taunton,  had  been  practised  on  children  in  factories  up 
and  3  years  later  he  received  a  prebendal  stall  to  that  period.  In  1888  he  presented  to  the 
in  St.  Paurs,  which  was  the  last  preferment  he  poor  law  commissioners  the  flrat  of  a  series  of 
was  destined  to  receive.  The  remainder  of  his  reports  on  the  "Physical  Causes  of  Sickness 
life  was  devoted  to  the  diligent  discharge  of  hie  and  Mortality,  which  are  capable  of  Removal 
ofEci^  dnUea,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  to  by  Sanitary  Regulations."  This  led  to  the  ap- 
literary  labors;  but  he  wrote  nothing  for  the  pointment  of  aaanitary  committee  by  the  house 
"Edinbui^h  Review"  subsequent  to  1827,  think-  of  commons  in  1840,  and  of  the  health  of  towns 
ing  it  more  decorous  for  a  church  dignitary  to  commission  in  1842.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed 
append  his  name  to  his  writings.  In  pam-  in  1840  a  commissioner  ■  to  inquire  into  the 
phiets  and  letters  to  the  newspapers  he  con-  condition  of  ohildren  and  young  persons  in  the 
tinned  to  advocate  liberal  interests  and  the  mines  and  factories  not  reached  by  the  factory 
rights  of  his  order.  Having  come  into  the  pos-  act,  and  his  reports  induced  the  exclusion  of 
session  of  a  considerable  estate  by  the  death  young  children  and  women  ft-om  mining  labor, 
of  his  brother  Oourtenay  in  1843,  he  invested  In  1849,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  sanitary 
largely  in  the  public  stock  of  Pennsylvania;  commisaoners,  he  made  a  report  on  the  means 
and  the  neglect  of  that  state  to  pay  the  interest  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of 
on  her  bonds  called  out  his  well  known  "  Peti-  the  metropolis,  of  which  the  result  was  the  pub- 
tion  to  Congress"  and  "Letters  onAmerican  lie  health  act  of  1848  and  the  establishment  of 
Debts,"  which  convey  in  hmguage  surcharged  a  general  board  of  health.  On  its  abolition 
with  humorous  invective  his  opinions  on  the  he  received  a  pension  of  £800. 
subject  of  repudiation.  On  other  occasions  he  SMITH,  William,  LL.D,,  the  "  father  of 
had  stood  manfully  forward  as  the  eulogist  and  English  geology,"  born  at  Churchill,  Osford- 
champion  of  America,  the  social  life  of  which  shire,  March  28,  1769,  died  in  Korthampton, 
he  once  pronounced  "a  magnificent  spectacle  Aug.  28,  1839.  His  occupation  in  his  youth 
of  human  happiness."  His  humor  never  left  was  that  of  a  land  surveyor  and  engineer,  and 
him,  and  under  the  last  regimen  of  his  physi-  previous  to  1791  he  had  observed  the  effect 
cian  he  expressed  bis  longing  for  "even  the  of  different  classes  of  underlying  rocks  upon 
wing  of  a  roasted  butterfly,"  A  collection  of  the  soU,  and  had  made  comparisons  of  strata 
his  writings,  comprising  his  review  articles,  in  a  few  localities.  In  that  year,  being  em- 
"  Peter  Plymley's  Letters,"  and  various  pam-  ployed  to  make  surveys  of  several  mines  in 
^lets  and  miscellanies,  was  published  in  1839.  Somersetshire,  his  attention  was  called  more 
Heleftalsoinmanuscriptanaccountof English  strongly  than  ever  before  to  a  certain  con- 
misrule  in  Ireland,  which  his  widow  was  ad-  stancy  in  the  superposition  of  strata,  and  to 
vised  by  Macanlay  not  to  publish.  In  1855  some  remarkable  instances  of  coal  beds  lying 
appeared  a  memoir  of  him  hy  his  daughter  unconformably  beneath  the  red  marl.  In  his 
Baba,  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Holland.  subsequent  explorations  for  the  Somerset  coal 
SMITH,  Thomas  Southwood,  M.D.,  an  Eng-  canal,  he  made  further  observations,  which 
lishphysioianandauthor,boni  about  1790,  died  confirmed  his  previous  discoveries;  and  after 
in  Florence,  Italy,  Dec.  10, 1861.  He  studied  a  time  lio  observed  another  fact  which  be- 
mediciue  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  set-  came  subsequently  the  key  of  geological   dis- 
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covery,  viz.,  tie  constancy  of  certain  fossils  in  of  the  same ;  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Deoliaft 
certain  formations,  and  their  dissimilarity  to  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  "  Stu- 
thoseof  the  a^'acent  strata.  Collecting  these  in  dent's  Gibbon"  and  "Student's  Hume,"  each 
the  strata  he  had  been  able  to  esamine,  he  ar-  in  one  volume.  He  has  also  published  aLatin- 
ranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  natural  posi-  Englisli  dictionary  (1856)  based  on  roroellini 
tion,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  recognition  of  and  Freund,  and  is  now  (1863)  engaged  in  cdit- 
the  fact  that  these  several  layers  liad  each  in.  ing  a  new  "  Biographia  Britancica." 
turn  formed  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  had  its  in-  SMITH,  8ik  "Wrmlii  Sinjsil,  an  English  ad- 
habitants,  whose  remains  now  constituted  its  miral,  bom  in  Midgham,  Sussei,  in  1764,  died 
fossils.  Having  fully  established  this  idea,  he  in  Paris,  May  26,  1840.  He  entered  the  navy 
made  a  long  journey  through  EngZand  and  at  the  age  of  13  aa  a  midshipman,  and  before 
Vales,  and  commenced  in  1794  a  "Map  of  the  ho  was  30  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain. 
Strata  of  England  and  Vales;"  and  5  years  After  the  close  of  the  American  war  he  parti- 
later  he  drew  np  in  tabular  form  the  "  Order  cipated,  by  the  permission  of  the  government, 
of  the  Strata  and  their  Organic  Eemains,  in  in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Kuasia  as  a 
the  Vicinity  of  Bath,  examined  and  proved  captain  in  the  Swedish  service,  and  after  the 
prior  to  1799."  In  1801  a  small  geological  surrender  of  Toulon  to  Lord  Hood  he  effected 
map  of  England  was  produced,  aaA  in  1815  the  the  destruction  of  those  French  ships  of  war 
"  Geological  Map  of  England  and  Vales,  with  which  could  not  be  removed,  and  also  of  a 
Part  of  Scotland,"  accompanied  by  an  interest-  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  military  stores, 
iug  treatise.  Between  1819  and  1834  he  pnb-  Soon  after,  in  command  of  a  small  flotilla,  he 
lisiiod  21  geological  maps  of  English  counties,  harassed  French  commerce  in  the  channel,  but 
colored  to  represent  the  strata,  and  some  works  ia  April,  1793,  was  captured  by  a  superior 
on  oi^anio  remains.  Ia  1824  and  the  4  subse-  force  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Tem- 
quent  years  he  lectured  on  geology  at  various  pie  in  Paris.  The  French  government  refiis- 
plaoes.  From  1828  to  1834  he  resided  at  ing  to  exchange  him,  he  effected  his  escape 
Hactness,  the  estate  of  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnstone,  by  French  aid  after  an  imprisonment  of  two 
where  for  the  first  time  geologic^  principles  years.  In  1798  he  was  put  in  command  of 
were  appKed  tothedevelopmentof  agriculture,  a  squadron  destined  to  operate  against  the 
His  geological  map  of  that  estate,  executed  French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  conducted 
with  great  minuteness  and  exactness,  is  a  the  memorable  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Aere, 
model  for  such  productions.  In  1881  he  re-  against  a  numerous  army  under  Napoleon,  with 
eeived  from  the  geological  society  the  Vol-  a  skill  and  courage  which  gained  him  the  title 
laston  medal  for  his  great  discoveries  in  ge-  of  the  "hero  of  Acre."  He  signed  a  treaty  with 
ology;  and  in  1838  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gen.  Either  for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
government  a  member  of  the  commission  for  French,  and  after  the  disavowal  of  this  pro- 
selecting  the  stone  for  the  new  houses  of  par-  ceeding  by  the  British  government  participated 
liament.  in  the  war,  imtil  compelled,  chiefly  by  wounds 
SMITH,  William,  LL.D.,  an  English  classical  received  at  the  battle  of  Alesandria  (March, 
and  biblical  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1814.  1801),  to  return  to  England.  He  met  with  an 
He  was  educated  at  tTniversity  college,  London,  enthusiastic  reception,  and  upon  the  renewal  of 
and  studied  law,  but  abandoned  the  profession  the  war  was  appointed  to  an  active  command, 
for  a  professorship  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  His  servicesunti]  thegeneral  peace  werevaried 
German  languages  at  the  Independent  collegiate  and  important,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he 
sohooJa  of  Highbnry  and  Homerton.  In  1850,  received  a  pension  of  £1,000  and  was  made  a 
on  the  consolidation  of  Coward  college  with  K.O.B.  At  the  period  of  his  death  he  held  the 
Highbury  and,  Homerton  academies,  to  form  rank  of  admiral  in  the  British  navy  and  lieu- 
New  college,  London,  Dr.  Smith  was  appoint-  tenant-general  of  marines,  having  succeeded 
ed  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latui  languages  Villiam  IV.  in  the  latter  office.  The  latter 
and  literature ;  and  in  1853  he  was  appointed  years  of  his  life  were,  in  consequence  of  pecn- 
classical  examiner  in  the  university  of  London,  niary  misfortunes  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
In  1841  he  commenced  the  publication  in  nam-  England,  passed  in  Paris.  He  was  one  of  the 
bers  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  earliest  advocates  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade. 
Antiquities,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  Memoirs  of  his  "Life  and  Times"  were  written 
many  of  the  articles  were  from  his  pen.  This  by  I.  Barrow  (3  vols.,  London,  1847). 
was  completed  in  1842,  and  followed  by  the  SMITHFIELD,  atownshipofProvidenceoo., 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  E.  I.,  bounded  E.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Blaokstono 
and  Mythology"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1843-'9),  the  river,  and  traversed  along  its  K  E.  border  by 
"Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Geography"  the  Providence  and  Vorcester  railroad;  pop. 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  1857),  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  in  1860,  13,283.  Its  centre  is  about  S  m.  W. 
Biblical  Biography,  History,  and  Literature"  V.  from  Providence.  Beside  the  Blackstone 
(vol.  i.,  1859).  All  these  dictionaries  (except  river,  there  are  several  small  streams  which 
the  last,  still  unfinished)  have  been  abridged  drain  the  township,  and  some  of  which  furnish 
byhim  for  the  use  of  schools.  He  has  also  valuable  mill  sites.  On  the  Blackstone  there 
written  several  school  histories,  among  which  is  a  remarkable  fall  called  Voonsocket .  falls, 
are  a  "  History  of  Greece,"  and  an  abridgment  of  about  20  feet  descent,  and  having  namerous 
VOL,  XIV, — 47 
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circular  excavations,  some  of  them  of  eonaider-  to  1818  were  published  in.  the  "  Annals  of  Phi- 
able  aize.  In  the  8.  part  of  the  township  is  a  losophy,"  and  other  scientific  periodicals.  At 
pond  called  Scott's  pond  a  mile  long  and  half  a  his  death  he  left  about  300  mannseripts,  which 
mile  wide,  of  great  depth,  its  hanks  descending  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  form  portions  of 
almost  precipitously.  In  the  central  portion  a  philosophical  dictionary.  In  minute  chem- 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  pro-  ical  analysis  he  was  equaUed  only  hy  Dr.  Wol- 
duoing  a  superior  quality  of  lime,  whion  is  laston.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  geologiial 
largely  exported.  There  are  also  quarries  of  investigations,  andinhis  travels  in  Great  Brit 
soapstone  or  talcose  slate,  and  of  whetstone  and  on  the  continent  he  everywhere  obser 
of  good  quality.  Along  the  Blaclcsfone  river  and  noted  in  his  journal  the  evidences  of  geo- 
is  a  succession  of  manufacturing  villages  al-  logical  structure,  the  mineral  contents  of  rocks, 
moat  Joining  each  other.  The  most  important  and  the  superposition  of  beds,  as  well  as  the 
are  Oentral  Palls,  Lonsdale,  Albion,  Manville,  methods  of  mining,  of  smelting  ore,  and  of 
"Woonsocket,  and  Slatersville.  In  1857  there  conducting  manufacturing  processes.  Three 
were  in  the  town  33  cotton  and  2  woollen  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Smithson  executed 
mills,  with  8,352  looms  and  142,648  spindles,  his  will,  in  which,  upon  the  occurrence  of  cer- 
manu&cturing  annually  36,311,000  yards  of  tain  oontingencies,  he  bequeathed  "the whole 
doth,  and  consuming  4,377,291  lbs.  of  cotton  of  his  property  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
and  23,800  lbs.  of  wool ;  a  bleachery,  turning  ica  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of 
out  7,700,000  yards  of  cloth ;  a  scythe  factory,  the  Smithsonian  institution,  an  establishment 
making  7,000  dozen  scythes,  and  consaming  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
1,200  tons  of  iron  andsteel;  5  thread  factories,  amoi^  men."  It  is  said  that  he  purposed  at 
making  from  300,000  to  400,000  lbs.  of  thread  one  time  to  leave  this  fund  to  the  royal  society 
annually;  a  brass  fonndery,  a  rotary  pump  for  the  promotion  of  science,  but  changed  his 
factory,  4  grist  mills,  and  9  saw  mills.  The  intention  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  1860  was  with  the  council  of  the  society;  but  this  never 
$8,334,800;  value  of  raw  material  used  during  affected  his  relations  with  the  eminent  scien- 
the  year,  $2,721,780 ;  annual  product,  $6,886,-  tific  men  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in 
483;  totalvalueof  taxable  property,  $0,540,410.  the  society.  (See  Smithsonian  Institution.) 
There  were  IS  churches,  and  35  school  districts,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  an  estab- 
with  an  average  of  1,743  scholars  in  summer  lishment  in  Washington,  D.  C,  organized  by 
and  1,902  in  winter,  act  of  congress  in  April,  1846,  to  carry  into  ef- 
8MITHS0N,  James,  an  English  physicist,  feet  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  James  Smith- 
arid  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  son.  The  condition  on  which  the  bequest  was 
died  in  Genoa,  June  37,  1829,  He  was  a  nat-  to  take  effect  iu  favor  of  the  United  States 
ural  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  Northumber-  having  occurred  in  1835,  by  the  death  of  a 
land,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macie,  heiress  of  the  nephew  of  the  testator  without  issue,  the 
Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of  Charles,  American  government  was  ofBcially  notified  of 
duke  of  Somerset.  He  was  educated  at  Os-  its  reversionary  interest  in  the  estate.  The 
ford,  where  in  17S6  ho  took  an  honorary  de-  fact  being  communicated  to  congress,  a  joint 
gree  under  the  name  of  James  Lewis  Macie,  but  committee  reported  recommending  the  aooept- 
Boon  afterward  adopted  the  name  of  Smithson,  nnce  of  the  trust.  It  was  accordingly  accepted, 
the  family  name  of  his  father,  by  which  he  was  and  the  president  authorized  to  send  a  commia- 
alwaya  subsequently  known.  At  the  university  sioner  to  England  to  prosecute  the  claim.  The 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  chemist,  Hon.  Bicbard  Rush  was  selected  for  this  duty, 
Mid  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  method  and  proceeded  to  London.  Though  obliged  on 
of  minute  analysis.  His  fondness  for  this  and  technical  grounds  to  resort  to  a  process  in 
other  branches  of  physical  science  led  him  to  chancery,  every  assistance  was  afforded  him  by 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  the  British  government  for  a  speedy  decision, 
and  he  became  the  friend  and  associate  of  Wol-  and  at  the  end  of  18  months  he  was  able  to  de- 
laston,  Banks,  Davy,  Black,  and  Thompson,  clare  his  mission  successfully  terminated,  and 
In  1790  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  on  Sept.  1, 1838,  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  mint 
society,  and  almost  immediately  beoaine  a  con-  the  proceeds  in  !&iglish  sovereigns,  which 
tribntor  to  its  "Transactions,"  8  papers  in  yielded  on  recoinage  $515,169.  Ityetremain- 
which  are  from  his  pen,  viz. :  "On  the  Con-  ed  to  be  settled  in  what  way  the  comprehen- 
cretions  frequently  found  in  the  Hollow  of  sive  and  liberal  design  could  be  most  effectual- 
Bamboo  Canes,  named  Tabasheer;"  "AOhem-  iy  carried  out;  and  the  president  addressed  a 
ical  Analysis  of  some  Calamines;"  "Account  circular  to  eminent  citizens  of  tbe  country  re- 
of  a  Discovery  of  Native  Minium ;"  "  On  the  questing  their  views  as  to  the  mode  of  dispos- 
Composition  and  Crystallization  of  certain  Sul-  ing  of  the  fand.  Among  the  numerous  sugges- 
phurets  from  Huel  Boys  in  Cornwall;"  "On  tions  made  was  one  by  Jobn  Quinoy  Adams 
the  Composition  of  Zeolite ;"  "  On  a  Substance  which  partially  formed  tbe  basis  of  subsequent 
procured  from  the  Elm  Tree,  called  Ulmine;"  action.  He  recommended  the  successive  ap- 
"  On  a  Saline  Substance  from  Mount  Vesu-  plication  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  for  a  lim- 
Tius;"  and  "Facts  relative  to  the  Coloring  ited  but  sufficient  term  of  years,  first  to  one 
Matter  of  Vegetables."    Hb  pap«^  subsequent  great  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  then  to 
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another.  He  opposed  the  employment  of  the  the  necesaary  lecture  rootas ;"  and  provision  !a 
fund,  aa  others  had  advised,  for  educational  made  that  all  objects  of  art,  natnral  history, 
purposes,  as  wholly  inconsistent  ivith  any  just  &c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  with  saoh 
construction  of  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  or  aa  may  be  collected  from  whatever  source  by 
with  the  design  of  the  testator.  He  indicated  the  institution  itself,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
as  of  primary  importance  for  the  application  of  building  in.  snch  order  and  ao  classed  as  best  to 
its  income,  the  establishment  of  a  national  ob-  facilitate  the  examination  and  study  of  them, 
servatory,  which  however  was  provided  from  The  Tth  section  devolves  on  the  secretary  the 
national  funds  before  the  final  action  of  con-  charge  of  the  building  and  property,  the  dutiea 
gress  in  organizing  the  proposed  institution,  of  Ubrarian  and  keeper  of  tho  mnseum,  with 
Others  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  botan-  the  power  of  employing  assistants,  subject  to 
ical  garden  and  experimental  farm,  a  normal  the  approval  and  removable  at  the  discretion 
school  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  teach-  of  the  regents.  Section  8  defines  tho  visitorial 
ers,  and  a  national  library  of  the  most  compre-  relations  of  the  members  of  the  establishment 
hensive  character.  For  several  sessions  the  toward  the  hoard  of  regents,  and  also  limits  the 
conflicting  plans  proposed  were  discussed  in  expenditure  for  the  library.  By  the  9th  see- 
congress,  the  money  having  been  meantime  tion  the  managers  are  authorized  to  dispose  of 
lent  to  the  IT.  8.  government.  At  length,  in  such  portion  of  tho  interest  of  the  fnnd  aa  tha 
April,  1846,  aa  act  in  11  sections  waa  passed  act  has  not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  such 
organizing  the  Smithsonian  institution.  The  manner  as  they  shall  daem  best  suited  for  tho 
1st  section  creates  an  "establishment"  for  the  promotion,  of  the  purpose  of  the  testator.  Sec- 
increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tion  10  provides  for  the  dehvery  to  the  Ubra- 
men,  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vioe-presi-  rian  of  a  copy  of  every  publication  secured  by 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  several  members  copyright;  a  provision  since  repealed,  at  the 
of  the  cabinet,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supremo  instance  of  the  regents,  as  producing  an  ao- 
court.  the  commissioner  of  the  patent  office,  cumulation  of  matter  foreign  to  the  objects 
ami  the  mayor  of  Washington,  during  their  re-  of  the  trust.  The  11th  section  gives  con- 
speotive  terras  of  office,  with  such  other  per-  gress  the  power  of  altering,  adding  to,  or  re- 
sons  as  these  may  elect  honorary  members  pealing  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act. — 
of  the  institution.  The  2d  declares  the  origi-  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  improvement 
nal  fund  to  be  lent  in  perpetuity  to  the  treasu-  of  the  grounds,  &c.,  waa  about  $325,000 ;  but 
ry  of  the  United  States  at  6  per  cent, ;  appro-  by  spreading  over  several  years  the  expense 
priates  the  interest  to  July  I,  1846,  amounting  of  completing  the  less  important  details,  and 
to  $342,129,  or  bo  much  thereof  as  might  be  by  the  aid  affi>rded  by  congro^  in  the  care  of 
necessary,  for  tho  ereotioQ  of  suitable  buildings  the  grounds,  and  in  eventually  relieving  the 
and  other  current  incidental  expenses;  and  institution  of  tho  indiscriminate  custody  of  the 
provides  that  all  expenditures  and  appropria-  national  collections  of  natural  history,  the 
tions  shall  in  fnture  be  made  exclusively  from  hoard  were  able  to  save  $140,000  of  the  ao- 
the  aocrning  interest  and  not  from  the  princi-  crued  interest  to  add  to  the  fund,  which  thua 
pal  of  the  fund.  By  the  3d  section  a  board  of  amounted  to  JB55,000.  The  burdens  imposed 
managers  is  constituted,  under  the  name  of  on  the  comparatively  small  net  annual  income 
"  Eegents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  to  of  less  than  $40,000  by  the  act  of  organizatioa 
be  composed  of  the  vice-president  of  the  United  were  very  heavy ;  but  by  a  careflil  administra- 
States,  the  chief  justice,  the' mayor  of  Washing-  tion  of  it«  aflairs,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
ton,  3  members  of  the  senate  and  3  of  the  just  relations  to  each  other,  the  objects  speoi- 
house  of  representatives,  to  be  selected  by  the  fled  have  received  a  fair  rfiare  of  attention, 
president  and  speakerthereof,  with  6  otherper-  A  library  has  been  collected,  which,  though 
sons  not  members  of  congress,  of  whom  2  shall  smaller  than  many  others,  is  yet,  from  its  col- 
be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  lection  of  foreign  works  and  the  transaotiona 
other  4  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  of  learned  societies,  unequalled  in  this  country 
no  2  of  the  same  state.  This  board  is  required  as  a  resource  for  scientiflc  reference ;  the  mu- 
to  elect  one  of  its  members  as  presiding  officer,  seum,  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  governmental 
to  be  styled  the  chancellor  of  tho  institution,  expeditions  and  tho  contributions  of  individual 
and  also  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  secretary  explorers  under  the  direction  of  the  institution, 
both  of  the  institution  and  the  board.  To  this  has  attained  a  magnitude  and  completeneaa  sel- 
body  is  assigned  the  duty  of  a  general  super-  dom  surpassed  in  collections  for  the  illustration 
intcndence,  and  of  making  an  annual  report  to  of  natural  science ;  a  commencoment  of  a  gal- 
congress  on  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  Icryof  art  has  been  made;  and  lectures,  chiefly 
condition  of  the  institution.  By  the  4th,  Bth,  on  scientific  subjects,  have  been  delivered  every 
and  6th  sections  a  location  is  assigned  and  pow-  season  to  large  audiences  from  every  part  of 
er  given  for  "the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  the  oonntry.  Beside  this,  avwhng  themselves 
of  sufficient  size,  with  apai'tmenta  for  the  re-  of  tho  sanction  of  the  9th  section,  the  regenta 
ception  and  arrangement  upon  a  liberal  scale  have  iiiavigurated  a  system  of  scientific  research- 
of  objects  of  natural  history,  including  a  goo-  es  and  publications  which  has  proved  an  effi- 
logical  and  mineraiogical  cabinet ;  also  a  chem-  cient  instrumentality  for  the  "increase  and  dif- 
ical  laboratory,  a  library,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  fusion  of  knowledge  among  men."    The  board. 
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ofregentB  at  an  early  se^ioa  after  their  appoint-  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bache  of  the  F.  8. 

ment  selected  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  thea  of  coast  suryey,  to  Labrador  in  1860.    It  has  not 

Princeton  college,  ff.  J.,  as  their  secretary,  an  onljfurnishedinatrunientaforpliysicalobBerva- 

office  '^vhicll  he  etill  holds.    His  assistants  arc  tion  to  all  these  expeditions,  hut  in  most  cases 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  formerly  of  Dickinson  has  defrayed  the  espense  of  the  reduction  and 

coJlego,  Carlisle,  Penn,,  in  the  natural  history  publication  of  the  resulta.     In  meteorology  and 

department,  and  "William  J.  Ehees  in  tie  libra-  terrestrial  magnetism  it  has  more  than  BOOreg- 

ry  department.    The  board  of  regents  from  its  ular  obserYers  scattered  over  every  part  of  tiie 

composition  has  necessarily  changed  with  al-  continent,  and  is  rapidly  aoonmnlating  data 

most  every  year,  and  of  ita  original  membera  through  this  and  other  measures  ateadSy  and 

only  the  chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  the  systematically  pnrsued  for  developing  the  fixed 

Hon.  James  A,  Pearce  of  the  TT,  S.  senate,  laws  which  govern  the  apparenSy  inconstant 

Prof.  A,  D.  Baohe  of  the  U.  S,  coast  survey,  phenomena  of  nature.     The  natural  history, 

and  Gen.  Totten  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  remain,  geography,  climatology,  geology,  mineralogy. 

Of  the  6  non-official  members,  only  President  botany,    and   archeology    of   this    continent 

Feltonof  Cambridge,!Mas8.,ba9lieeiiconD.eoted.  lave  through  its  aid  received  a  greater  im- 

with  it  for  more  than  the  present  year.    Soon  pulse,  and  more  material  has  been  collected 

after  bis  appointment,  Prof.  Henry  submitted  for  increasing  and  difi\ising  the  knowledge  of 

to  the  board  a  "programme  of  organization"  them  among  mankind,  than  through  al!  other 

of  the  proposed.  opera,tiona  under  the  9th  sec-  instnunentalitieB  dnring  the  national  existence. 

tion,  which  was  adopted,  and  still  constitutes  2.  Fublioations.  These  are  of  8  classes.  1st. 
the  basis  of  management  of  that  department  "The  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
of  the  inatitntion.  Por  the  increase  of  knowl-  edge,"  comprised  up  to  the  present  time  (1862) 
edge,  he  suggested  that  men  of  talent  and  era-  in  13  4to.  volumes  of  large  size,  and  in  many 
dition  shonid  be  afforded  the  means  of  con-  cases  expensively  illustrated.  It  is  one  of  the 
ducting  researches,  and  stimulated  to  exertion  rules  of  the  institution  that  no  memoir  shall 
through  the  facilities  of  publication  and  ocea-  be  admitted  into  this  series  which  rests  on 
sional  compensation ;  and  for  its  diffusion,  the  unverified  hypothesis,  or  which  does  not  offer 
publication  of  such  works  as,  while  adding  ma-  some  positive  addition  to  the  sum  of  existing 
terially  to  tbesumof  human  knowledge,  would  knowledge;  and  thepretenaonsof  eachin  thia 
not  find  a  remunerative  sale  in  the  ordinary  respect  are  decided  by  previona  submission  to 
channels  of  trade.  He  insisted  that  it  onght  to  the  judgment  of  two  or  more  arbiters  of  nn- 
be  a  rule  of  the  institution  to  do  nothmg  which  questionable  competence  and  imparliality.  The 
can  he  equally  well  done  by  any  organization  volumes  thus  far  issued  form  a  series  for  the 
or  instrumentality  already  in  action.  The  re-  pubKoation  of  which  no  learned  society  in  this 
suits  attained  in  this  department  of  the  institu-  country  possessed  the  means,  and  which  have 
tion  are  as  follows :  1.  Emearches.  The  claims  only  been  equalled  by  forei^  societiea  when 
of  different  classes  of  scientific  research  to  the  aided  by  their  governments.  They  have  been 
countenance  and  idd  of  the  institution  have  al-  distributed  gratuitously  among  all  tlie  impor- 
ways  been  pressing  and  difficult  of  a^udica-  tant  libraries  and  learned  associations  of  the 
tion;  yet  a  preference  baa  been  given  to  tbose  world,  and  hove  afforded  the  meane  of  obtain- 
of  widest  infl.uence  and  benefit  to  the  race,  ing  by  literally  exchange  those  invaluable  sets 
Ethnology  was  believed  to  be  one  of  these,  and  of  the  "  Tranaaetions"  of  foreign  learned  so- 
ft valuable  and  expensive  memoir  on  the  archaj-  cieties,  not  otherwise  to  be  found  in  this  eonn- 
ology  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  tJie  first  to  re-  trj-.  2d.  The  "Annua!  Eeporta"  to  the  re- 
ceive assistance.  In  connection  with  this,  re-  gents,  which,  beside  a  popular  analysis  of  the 
searches  in  comparative  philology  were  re-  memoirs  to  be  contained  in  the  several  forth- 
garded  as  important,  and  therefore  aid  was  coming  volumes  of  the  "  Contributions,"  are 
extended  to  the  compUation  of  a  Dacotah  gram-  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  of  lectures  and 
mar  and  dictionary,  and  a  grammar  of  the  Yo-  original  or  translated  articles  which  introduce 
ruba  language.  The  circulation  of  these  has  the  student  to  information  and  topics  of  dis- 
led  to  other  researches  in  those  soiencea,  some  cusaion  mnch  above  the  range  of  those  usually 
of  which  are  receiving  or  will  receive  assist-  presented  even  to  the  educated  public.  These 
ance.  Astronomy  has  also  engaged  the  earnest  are  printed  at  the  expense  of  congress,  and  are 
and  continued  efforts  of  the  institution  for  its  circulated  throughthe  members  of  both  houses, 
promotion  theoretically  and  practically.  For  as  well  as  by  the  institution  itself.  3d.  The 
this  purpose  it  afforded  important  aid  in  the  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,"  an 
determination  of  the  true  orbit  andperturba-  occasional  series  comprising  meteorological  and 
tions  of  Neptune,  and  published  an  ephemeris  physical  tables,  treatises  on  subjects  of  prac- 
of  that  planet,  which  was  accepted  by  astron-  tical  or  scientific  interest,  and  manuals  for  the 
omera  as  the  only  certain  guide  to  its  position ;  collection  and  preservation  of  objects  of  nat- 
and  has  famished  pecuniary  assistance  to  ex-  Ural  history,  as  well  as  methods  for  various 
peditions  undertaken  with  the  view  in  a  great-  physical  observations.  3.  Exchanges.  The  in- 
er  or  less  degree  to  astronomical  observations,  stitution  now  acts  as  tlie  principal,  and  is  grad- 
as  those  of  Drs.  Kane  and  Hayes,  of  Lieut.  Gil-  ually  becoming  the  exclusive,  means  of  oom- 
iiss  to  Chili  in  1858,  and  of  Prof,  Alexander,  munication  between  the  literary  and  seieatiflc 
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associations  of  tlie  old  and  tlie  new  world,  great  soale  for  steam  engines  and  manufactnr- 
Our  own  and  other  governments  in  which  ing  purposes,  clouds  of  smoke  fill  the  atmo- 
these  exchanges  are  made  esempt  the  material  sphere  and  penetrate  the  houses,  diffusing 
which  it  transmits  from  dut7,  and  most  of  the  everywhere  the  unpleasant  bituminous  odor, 
radroad  and  steamboat  lines  transport  it  free  lessening  the  quantity  and  duration  of  tie  light 
from  cost.  This,  though  it  imposes  a  Taat  of  day,  and  depositing  flakes  of  soot  upon  the 
amount  of  labor  upon  the  employees  of  the  furniture,  pictures,  books,  and  clothing  of  tlie 
institution,  is  productive  of  so  many  and  such  imnates.  In  Pittahnrg  the  evil  has  become  so 
evident  benefits  to  all  who  send  or  receive  the  great,  that  white  articles  of  external  dress  are 
documents  thus  transmitted,  that  it  wUl  be  almost  discarded  in  consequence  of  their  be- 
mdntained.  4.  Scientifla  Oorretpondenee.  The  coming  immediately  soiled.  In  England  the 
correspondenca  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  nuisance  was  considered  so  groat  in  the  time 
with  ail  quarters  of  the  globe  is  vast  and  con-  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  tie  dyers,  brewers, 
stantly  increasing.  Almost  every  day  brings  Bmiliia,ifco.,  were  but  just  beginning  to  use  "pit 
narratives  of  real  or  supposed  discoveries  coal,"  that  attempts  were  made  to  prohibit  its 
which  are  referred  to  the  institution,  inquiries  consumption,  in  London  by  le^Iative  action. 
on  scientific  topics  of  all  kinds,  or  unusual  phe-  (Sea  Coal.)  Since  that  time  the  magnitude  of 
nomena,  &c.  These  letters  are  all  answered  thennisance  has  increased  enormously,  andnu- 
either  by  the  officers  of  the  institution  or  by  meroas  attempts  have  been  made  to  mitigate  it 
some  of  their  oollaboratora  to  whose  special  by  improving  the  methods  of  combustion,  and 
department  of  study  the  inquiries  may  pertwn.  compelling  manufacturers  to  adopt  these  or  the 
— The  museum  and  library  have  both  been  or-  nso  of  smokeless  fuels.  Thus  coke  has  been 
ganizod  as  harmonious  parts  of  the  same  gen-  brought  into  very  extensive  use  in  the  cities 
eral  system,  being  mainly  confined  to  such  ob-  and  upon  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
jecta  and  publications  aa  are  best  adapted  to  place  of  raw  bituminous  coal,  and  various  iu- 
promote  the  special  aims  of  tha  institution.  genious  plans  have  been  devised  for  conducting 
SMOKE,  the  cloud  of  light  carbonaceous  the  combnstion  of  raw  coal  without  the  pro- 
particles  which  rises  from  fires  in  which  the  duction  of  smoke.  Some  of  these  plans  are 
combustion  is  incomplete,  owing  to  the  escape  both  efficient  and  economical  by  the  saving  of 
of  the  elements  of  the  fnel  before  they  are  ex-  fiiel  they  effect,  hut  their  adoption  has  been 
posed  to  the  high  temperature  and  access  of  greatly  opposed  by  manufacturers,  on  account 
air  required  for  their  thorough  combustion,  of  involving  modifications  of  their  apparatus 
(See  OniMNBT,  Oombusiion,  Flame,  and  Fcel.)  already  in  use,  and  being  dependent  to  some 
Smoke  escapes  most  freely  from  those  carbon-  extent  upon  more  judicious  care  of  the  work- 
aceous  bodies  which  bum  with  great  rapidity,  men  who  have  charge  of  ieeding  the  fires.  The 
as  tha  hydrocarbons  and  tha  bituminous  coals,  attempts  at  improvement  have  been  directed 
and  appears  to  result  irom  tha  decomposition  to  one  of  two  objects,  cither  to  prevent  the 
of  the  vapors  or  gases  that  are  sent  forth  from  production  of  smoke  by  effecting  complete  com- 
fhese,  a  portion  of  the  carbon  thus  set  free,  not  bustion  in  the  furnace,  or  to  consume  the  smoke 
meeting  at  once  its  atoms  of  oxygen  and  escap-  after  it  is  evolved  from  one  fire  by  passing  it 
ing  further  action  of  the  fire  and  air,  passing  through  another  supported  by  a  smokeless  fuel, 
off  in  sooty  flakes.  This  principle  of  combus-  It  is  observed  that  lie  great  mass  of  smoke  is 
tion  is  explained  in  the  article  Gas,  vol.  viii.  sent  forth  from  fuel  freshly  thrown  on  the  fire, 
p.  103.  Those  fuels  which  consist  chiefly  of  and  that  it  diminishes  as  the  fire  becomes  hot. 
fised  carbon,  as  anthracite  and  the  coke  of  bi-  This  is  not  altogether  owing  to  the  elements  of 
tuminous  coal,  evolve  no  smoke,  for  the  first  thesmoke being gradualIyeshauBted,butrather 
movement  of  the  carbon  into  the  air  is  when  it  to  the  sudden  evolution  of  great  qnantities  of 
combines  with  osygen  to  form  the  invisible  gaseous  matter  from  the  large  amount  of  sur- 
carbonic  aoid  or  carbonic  oxide  from  which  it  face  of  fresh  fuel,  and  the  mechanical  sweeping 
is  not  again  sot  free.  In  most  processes  of  off  of  the  carbon  liberated  from  this  before  it 
combustion,  whether  the  object  be  the  produc-  could  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  further  action  of 
tion  of  heat  or  light,  the  formation  of  smoke  the  heat  and  air.  This  suggests  that  the  fuel 
should  be  guarded  against  as  involving  both  a  should  be  added  gradually,  and  that  it  should 
nuisance  and  a  loss  of  fuel.  Thus  the  argand  be  spread  over  the  front  portion  of  tho  grates, 
burner  and  the  glass  chimneys  of  lamps  are  de-  so  that  tlie  smoke  shall  have  to  pass  over  the 
signed,  by  producing  a  proper  drau^t  of  air  fire  bejiind  and  thus  be  consumed  as  it  mixes 
and  its  intermixture  with  the  products  of  com-  with  the  excess  of  air  carried  along  with  it. 
bustion,  to  render  this  complete,  and  cause  all  Several  of  the  methods  of  preventing  the  smoke 
the  carbonaceous  particles  to  combine  with  oxy-  nuiaanoe  are  based  on  this  principle,  and  me- 
gen,  in  which  condition  they  disappear  in  a  gase-  chanical  arrangements  have  been  contrived  for 
ousform.  Otharwise,afterbeingcarriedupwith  introducing  tha  fuel  into  tha  large  Sres  for 
the  heated  column,  the  sooty  matters  are  float-  steam  engines  and  manufacturing  operations  in 
ed  about  in  tha  atmosphere,  and  finally  settle  a  continuous  and  imiform  manner.  The  ad- 
down  upon  whatever  substances  they  come  in  mission  of  sufBcient  air  is  of  course  effectually 
contact  with.  In  large  cities  where  bituminous  provided  for,  and  in  some  of  the  arrangements 
coal  is  the  common  fuel,  and  consumed  upon  a  this  is  first  heated  and  distributed  by  k 
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jets  90  aa  to  be  ttoroughly  intermixed  with  SS  per  cent.    From  this  saving,  however,  is  to 

the  products  of  combnstioa  in  the  fire  chamber,  be  deducted  the  loss  of  -j^  the  steam  generated 

James  Watt,  who  directed  his  attention  to  thia  which  is  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  unless 

subject,  and  took  out  a  patent  in  1785  for  con-  the  escape  steam,  in  the  case  of  high  pressure 

Burning  smoke  and  increasing  the  heat  of  fur-  engines,  be  used  for  iiyection. — Another  plan 

naoe  fires,  passed  the  products  of  combustion  consists  in  the  eradoal  and  regular  introduction, 

through  very  hot  pipes,  "  or  among,  through,  of  the  coal,  so  that  it  has  time  to  become  coked 

or  near  to  fuel  which  is  intensely  hot,   and  before  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  fire, 

which  has  ceased  to  smoke,  mixing  it  with  ThevolatUeproductsof  the  coking  process  pass 

fresh  air  when  in  these  circumstances."    The  forward  over  the  incandescent  coke  that  has 

nse  of  the  hot  pipes,  or  of  any  extra  heat  beside  preceded,  and  are  there  thoroughly  consumed, 

that  afforded  by  the  burning  of  the  fuel  itself  Jueke's  arrangement  is  the  most  approved,  but 

ia  considered  by  Cliarlea  Wye  Williams,  in  his  is  still  complicated  and  liable  to  get  out  of  or- 

"  Prize  Essay  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Smoke  der.    The  grate  bars  are  replaced  by  an  endless 

Nuisance"  (London,  2d  ed.,  183T),  aa  altogether  chain  web,  which  is  carried  round  npon  two 

needless,  the  admission  of  air  being,  under  rollers,  one  upon  each  end  of  a  carriage  that 

proper  arrangements,  all  that  is  required.     TTia  can  be  run  in  and  out  wlienever  necessary, 

method  is  to  admit  an  abundant  supply  of  cold  The  back  roller  when  in  place  ia  under  the 

air  through  the  door  and  front  plate  of  the  fire,  bridge,  and  the  front  one  under  an  inclined 

which  are  perforated  with  great  numbers  of  platform  whiehreaohes  from  the  charging  door 

small  holes  by  means  of  which  the  air  is  uni-  down  to  the  fire  room.    Aa  the  rollers  slowly 

formly  diffused  throughout  the  fire  chamber,  turn  they  carry  the  endless  chain  along  to  the 

The  bridge  ia  also  made  hollow  and  furniahed  bridge,  imder  which  it  passes.     In  front  it  eon- 

on  the  back  side  with  a  similar  perforated  plate,  tinuSly  receives  its  load  of  coke  that  slips  down 

through  which  the  air  passing  eithei'  from  the  the  inclined  plane,  and  on  the  passage.to  the 

side  or  from  the  front  under  the  grate  is  dif-  bridge  this  b  quite  consumed.    This  system  of 

ftised  beneath  the  boilers  and  thoroughly  inter-  feeding  by  mechanical  power  has  been  much 

miied  with  the  products  of  combustion  that  used  in  England,  and  Uiough  expensive,  and 

pass  over  the  bridge.    A  chamber  behind  the  somewhat  troublesome  at  times,  has  been  very 

bridge  affords  room  for  this  interraisture  to  generally  approved,  for  the  uniform  manner  in 

take  place.     With  this  arrangement  particiilai'  which  it  may  be  made  to  distribute  the  fueL 

care  is  also  directed  to  keeping  a  proper  pro-  Other  inventions  are  based  on  supplying  fuel 

portion  in  the  areas  of  the  Sues  to  the  grate  to  the  fires  from  beneath,  ao  that  the  products 

surface  and  the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  that  of  combustion  must  pass  through  the  incandes- 

°the  gaseous   matters   should    have    abundant  cent  coals  above  before  escaping. — Theprinoi- 

room  and  find  unobstructed  passage  through  pal  works  to  which  reference  may  be  made  for 

the   chinmey.      In   carefully  regulated    trials  further  information  npon  this  subject  are  the 

great  economy  has  been  attained  by  this  plan,  treatises  of  Charles  Wye  WCliams,  one  named 

but  in  practice  a  similar  saving  has  not  gen-  above,  and  the  other  "On  the  Combustion  of 

erally  been,  observed,  probably  from  the  &ffi-  Coal  and  the  Prevention  of  Smoke"  (London, 

culty  of  eKactly  regulating  the  supply  of  air  1841);  "Endimentary  Treatiae  on  Fuel,"  byT. 

and  securing  the  proper  dimenaiona  of  Uie  flues.  SymoPridoaus:(1853);  Fairbairn's  "Useful  In- 

Aa  regards  the  prime  object  of  preventing  formation  for  Engineers"  (ISBT) ;  "ThePerma- 

smoke,  the  plan  is  however  perfectly  success-  neiit  Way  and  Coal-Burning  Locomotive  Boil- 

ful.     It  has  been  improved  by  the  arrangements  era  of  European  Railways,"  by  Zerah  Oolbum 

for  heating  the  air  before  it  is  admitted ;  and  and  A.  L.  Holley  QTew  York,  1858). — For  the 

in  the  most  effective  coal-burning  locomotives  prevention  of  smoke  in  dwelling  houses,  see 

it  has  heen  found  highly  advantageous  to  place  Waemifo  and  Ventilation. 
fire  bricks  indifferent  positions  for  the  gases  to        SMOLENSK,  a  W,  government  of  Eussia, 

play  upon  them,  and  tnus  ignite  through  the  bounded  !N.  by  Tver,  E.  and  S.  E.  by  Moscow 

heat  which  these  absorb  and  readily  impart  and  Kalooga,  S.  by  Orel  and  Tohemigov,  and 

again.    Beside  these,  deflectors  have  also  been  W.  by  Mohilev,  Vitebsk,  and  Pskov;   area, 

introduced,  the  object  of  which  is  to  turn  the  21,653  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,103,076,    The 

gaseous  mixture  down  upon  a  separate  grate,  surface  is  an  elevated  undulating  plain,  broken 

on  which  a  slow  coal  fire  is  burned  with  a  very  occasionally  by  low  hills.    The  chief  rivera  are 

contracted  admission  of  Mr.    But  even  without  the  Dnieper  and  Desna.    It  is  interspersed  with 

this  fire  they  serve  to  produce  a  more  perfect  numerous  small  lakes  and  morassea ;  and  there 

mixture  of  the  gases,  and  the  fire  bricks  retain  are  immense  forests  of  esecllent  timber,  which 

heat  for  effecting  the  combination  of  these. —  abound  with  wild  fowl  and  large  and  small 

Among  other  plana  for  preventing  smoke  is  game.    The  soil  is  generally  productive.    The 

that  of  Ivison,  which  consists  in  the  introduc-  government  has  rare  facilities  for  grazing,  and 

tion  of  steam  by  minute  jets  from  a  fan-shaped  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  of  the  celebrated 

distributer  in  the  fore  part  of  the  furnace.  The  Lithuanian  horses  are  raised.    Much  attention 

fire  by  this  arrangement  is  greatly  increased  in  is  given  to  raising  heea,  and  honey  and  wax 

intensity  without  the  production  of  smoke,  and  form  important  articles  of  export.    Iron,  eop- 

with  a  saving  of  fuel  in  csperimental  trials  of  per,  and  salt  are  found.    Linen  and  woollen 
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goods  are  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  lioarS  an  80-gnn  ship,  and  sailed  on  the  disaa- 
cai'pets  of  a  superior  quality  are  esport^d.—  trous  expedition  against  Cai'thagena,  which  he 
Smolsnsk,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  hoth  sides  has  described  in  "Eoderick  Eandom,"  and 
of  the  Dnieper,  250  m.  Tip.  S,  "W.  &om  Koscow ;  with  more  detdi  in  the  "  Compendium  of  Voy- 
pop.  ahout  18,000.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  ages."  He  left  the  navy  in  disgust  at  Jamaica, 
wooden  bridge.  The  town  is  well  fortified,  and  and  while  residing  there  became  acquainted 
that  porti^  of  it  on  the  right  bank  is  surround-  with  Anne  Lascehes,  a  young  "West  Indian 
ed  by  a  high  and  strong  wall.  It  is  the  seat  lady,  whom  he  married  in  174T.  Returning 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  16  Greek  churches  and  to  England  in  1749,  after  the  battle  of  Oulloden, 
numerous  other  pnblio  buildings.  Its  manu-  he  produced  anonymously  "  The  Tears  of  8cot- 
faetures  consist  ohiefly  of  finen  and  wooHen  land,"  an  ode  in  which  he  laments  the  atroci- 
cloths,  leather,  hats,  and  soap.  It  was  an  im-  ties  committed  by  the  royal  anny  upon  the  in- 
portant  town  in  the  Bth  century,  and  was  long  surgent  families.  He  also  published  "  Advice, 
independent  underitsown  princes.  The  Tar-  aSatu-e'  (174:b)  and"Reproof;a8atn'e"{1.7iT), 
tars,  Lithuanians,  andEussians  afterward  held  and  wrote  "Alceste,  an  Opera,"  fortheOovent 
it  successively;  and  in  the  16th  andlTthcentn-  Garden  theatre,  which  was  withdrawn  in  con- 
ries  it  was  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  sequence  of  a  quarrel  with  tlie  manager,  and 
the  Po!esandEussians,oftenchangingmastQr8,  was  neior  printed  His  satires,  m  which  he 
but  finally  taken  by  the  latter  in  1654.  On  vented  his  numeions  persona!  spites  alarmed 
Aug.  16  and  17,  1813,  was  fought  the  memo-  his  fiionds  and  increased  the  hostilitv  of  his 
rablo  battle  of  Smolensk,  between  the  French  enemies  In  1748  appeared  the  first  of  his 
army  consisting  of  160,000  men  with  500  field  novels,  "The  Adventures  of  Eoderick  Eaa- 
pieces  Tinder  Napoleon,  and  the  Eussian  army  dora,"  the  hero  of  which  is  a  young  Scotsman, 
of  140,000  men  nnder  Eaeffaki,  Barclay  de  Tol-  who  in  quest  of  fortune  ia  led  through  different 
ly,  and  BagratioE.  On  the  16th  the  French  countries,  whose  national  chai'acteristios  are 
appeared  in  front  of  Smolensk  and  commenced  described,  and  into  the  most  diverse  social  con- 
the  attack,  but  were  repulsed.  In  the  mean  neetions  with  men  of  all  ranks,  wits,  sharpers, 
time  the  main  body  of  the  Eussian  army  march-  courtiers,  and  courtesans.  Rapidity  and  varifr- 
ed  into  the  city,  and  preparations  were  made  ty  of  incident,  ease  of  style,  and  an  eshaustJess 
for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The  nest  day  the  humor  and  knowledge  of  Ufe  are  the  promi- 
French  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  town,  nent  excellencies  of  the  novel,  which  however 
but  failing  to  capture  it,  the  assaulting  columns  laoks  the  elaboration  and  unity  of  design  that 
fell  back  upon  the  main  army  and  prepared  for  mark  the  works  of  Fielding.  He  made  a  short 
a  more  general  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the  visit  to  Paris  in  1750,  and  in  1761  published 
following  day.  In  the  night  the  Russians  aban-  "The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle,"  abound- 
doned  the  town,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  ing  in  eccentric  characters  and  mischievous  gal- 
French  next  morning,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  lantries,  and  disfigured  hy  an  episode  detailing 
burned.  The  Russian  loss  was  10,000  men,  the  intrigues  of  Lady  Vane,  for  inserting  which 
and  the  French  15,000.  he  ia  said  to  have  received  a  liberal  reward 
SMOLLETT,  Tobias  Gbobgb,  a  British  au-  from  her.  Ho  now  resumed  the  medical  pro- 
thor,  born  in  Dalquhum  house,  parish  of  Card-  fession,  established  himself  at  Bath,  and  pub- 
roas,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1721,  died  at  Monte  lished  m  1752  "  An  Essay  on  the  External  Use 
Nero,  a  village  near  Leghorn,  Oct.  31,  1771.  of  Water."  Obtaining  no  practice,  he  removed 
By  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  a  younger  to  Ohelsea,  and  devoted  himself  again  to  litei'ary 
son,  he  was  left  dependent  upon  his  grand-  pursuits.  In  1753  appeared  his  "Adventures 
father.  Sir  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  who  had  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,"  the  hero  of 
been  a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament.  He  which  was  designed  to  be  a  complete  villain, 
was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Dum-  "  a  beacon  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced 
barton  and  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  chose  and  unwary."  The  adventures  are  sometimes 
the  medical  profesMon,  and  was  apprenticed  to  repulsive,  but  illustrate  the  satirical  genius  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  Glas-  the  author.  A  person  named  Gordon,  whom 
gow,  but  devoted  himself  lees  to  medical  studies  Smollett  had  supported  for  several  years,  now 
than  to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  misoellaneons  provoked  him  by  an  insulting  letter  to  inflict 
reading,  practical  jokes,  and  the  composition  personal  chastisement  on  him.  An  action  for 
of  satirical  verses.  He  was  in  his  18th  year  damages  ensued,  and  the  author's  hasty  temper 
when  his  gmndfather  died,  leaving  no  provision  involved  him  also  in  a  dispute  with  the  coun- 
for  him.  The  term  of  his  apprenticeship  ex-  sel  for  the  plaintiff,  the  literary  fruit  of  which 
pired  in  his  19th  year,  and  he  set  out  for  Lon-  was  an  indignant  and  sarcastic  letter  afterward 
don,  carrying  with  him  a  tragedy  entitled  published  in  the  "European  Magazine."  Heex- 
"The  Eegicide,"  and  eager  for  distinction  as  a  ecnted  amid  pecuniary  embarraasmeijt,  and  pub- 
dramatic  writer.  He  made  vain  efforts  to  get  lished  by  subscription  in  1756,  his  translation 
the  play  produced  on  the  stage,  which  he  re-  of  "Don  Quixote,"  more  animated  and  elegant 
counted  in  an  amusing  and  indignant  preface,  but  less  accurate  than  that  of  Jarvis,  on  which 
whenin  1749 hedecided  to  "print  itandshame  it  was  founded.  He  was  least  successful  in 
the  rogues,"  Thwarted  in  his  purpose,  he  ac-  rendering  the  proverbial  humor  of  Sancho.  On 
copted  in  1741  a  position  as  surgeon's  mate  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country  he  met  with  a  flat- 
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tering  reception,  and  after  returning  to  London  who  were  in  distress."    As  a,  novelist  he  holds 

Tindertooli  the  management  of  the  "Critical  rank  with  ITieMingaiidRioliardsoniandhe  pre- 

Keview."    His  irritahle  temper  and  capricious  sents  peculiar  graces  also  as  a  poet,  historian, 

tastes  involved  him  in  numerous  vexations  and  critic. 

and  quarrels;  a  contemptuous  critique  on  the  SMYRNA  (Turk.  Ismir),  a  town  of  Asiatto 
"Bosoiad"  provoked  agaiost  him  the  spleen  Turkey,  in  the  pashalio  of  Anatolia,  situated 
of  Ohurchill ;  and  in  1759  an  attack  on  Ad-  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  tlie  same  name,  on 
miral  Knowles,  one  of  the  commandera  at  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  lat.  38"  36'  H"., 
Oartbagena,  caused  him  to  he  arraigned  for  long.  27"  10'  E.,  210  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Con- 
libel  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100  and  stantinople;  pop.  estimated  at  160,000.  The 
to  suffer  3  months'  imprisonmont.  He  had  earroanding  country  is  remarkably  picturesque 
meantime  produced  a  "  Compendium  of  Au-  and  heautfful,  and  the  domes,  minarets,  and 
thentio  and  Entertaining  Voyages"  (7  vols.,  cypress  trees  give  the  town  a  fine  appearance 
1767),  a  comedy  entitled  "  The  Reprisals,"  from  the  sea.  It  stands  upon  a  plain  between 
which  Garriok  brought  out  on  the  stage,  and  (he  ancient  Mous  Pagus  and  the  sea,  part  of  it 
a  "Complete  History  of  England"  (4  vols.,  being  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The  streets  are 
1758),  written  in  14  months,  which  became  badly  laid  out,  narrow,  and  dirty.  The  town 
very  popular,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  being  is  divided  into  separate  quarters,  each  inhabited 
rapidly  sold.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  "The  by  a  distinct  race.  Tho  Franks  and  Greeks 
Adventures  of  Sir  Launoelot  Greaves,"  which  occupy  tho  portion  along  the  shore;  the  Ar- 
appeared  in  the  "British  Magazine"  in  1T60-  menian  quarter  is  situated  partly  on  the  level 
'81,  a  sort  of  travesty  of  "Don  Quixote,"  and  ground  and  partly  on  tho  lower  slopes  of  the 
the  least  esteemed  of  his  novels.  Ho  afterward  bill;  the  Jews  are  confined  to  two  small  spaces 
contributed  the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  between  the  Armenian  and  the  Tnrldsh  dis- 
Germany  to  the  "  Modem  Universal  History,"  tricts,  which  latter  extends  along  the  upper 
and  continued  his  "  Complete  History  of  Eng-  slopes  of  the  hDl.  In  the  Frank  quarter  the 
land,"  bringing  thenarrativedownfrom  1748  to  houses  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  and  there  are 
1764.  Ontheaccessionof  GeorgeXILheunder-  many  good  shops,  coffee  houses,  and  ware- 
took  to  defend  the  administration  of  Lord  Bute  houses ;  but  in  other  parts  they  are  nearly  all 
in  a  weekly  paper  entitled  "The  Briton."  Ho  constructed  of  wood  and  have  a  very  miserable 
was  effectively  and  abusively  answered  by  appearance.  The  Turks  number  about  80,000, 
TFilies  in  his  "  North  Briton,"  and  iiis  services  the  Greeks  40,000,  tho  Jews  16,000,  the  Ar- 
being  unpaid,  and  his  side  most  unpopular,  he  menians  10,000,  and  the  Franks  6,000.  There 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  His  health  was  are  numerous  bazaars  well  stocked  with  differ- 
ahattered  by  this  discomfiture,  by  his  labors  on  ent  sorts  of  goods,  but  they  are  intricate,  dark, 
a  translation  of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  on  a  and  dirty.  The  governor's  residence  has  been 
compilation  entitled  "The  Present  State  of  AU  constructed  out  irf  the  ruins  of  an  old  theatre. 
Nations,"  and  by  the  death  of  his  only  child;  There  are  new  barracks  capable  of  accommo- 
and  in  1763  he  went  abroad  for  two  years  to  dating  8,000  men ;  several  mosques,  into  all  of 
disMpate  Ms  grief.  He  published  the  result  of  which  Christian  visitors  are  admitted ;  Greek, 
Lis  observations  in  "Travels  through  Franco  Armenian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
end  Italy"  (1706),  some  of  tho  judgments  in  churches,  synagogues,  and  a  convent.  There 
which  are  mere  ebullitions  of  ill  temper.  It  is  also  an  Engli^  hospital,  and  a  cemetery, 
was  ridiculed  by  Stemo  in  his  "  Sentimental  An  extensive  castle  oocnpies  the  summit  of  the 
Journey."  On  returning  from  Italy  he  visited  hill,  but  the  wails  are  not  in  a  good  state  of 
Scntiand,  resided  at  Bath  during  the  following  repair,  and  it  is  unoccupied.  The  climate  is 
year,  and  there  wrote  "  The  Adventures  of  an  very  hot  and  nnhoaltby,  the  plague  sometimes 
Atom,"  a  political  satire,  witty  and  indelicate,  committing  great  ravages. — llie  trade  of  Smyr- 
in  which  he  assailed  Lord  Bute  and  the  earl  of  na  both  by  sea  and  land  is  very  considerable, 
Chatham.  His  broken  health  obliged  him  the  latter  being  carried  on  chiefly  with  other 
agMn  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  he  proceed-  ports  and  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bagdad, 
ed  to  Italy  in  1770,  beginning  on  hia  way  to  and  Persia,  The  exports  consist  principally  of 
write  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,"  dried  fruits,  cotton,  sUk,  goats'  and  camels'  hair, 
which  appeared  in  1771,  just  before  his  death,  wool,  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  and  opium;  and  the 
It  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  his  novels,  imports  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  different  kinds 
contains  Lismahago,  his  best  drawn  character,  of  manufactured  goods,  spirits,  iron,  steel,  lead, 
and  abounds  in  grave  and  humorous  observa-  and  tin.  In  1868  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
tJons.  "He  was  often  wrong,"  says  Masson,  $11,725,250,  and  of  the  imports  $13,665,136. 
"and  always  irascible,  continually  fancying  In  1856  1,806  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
himself  aggrieved,  and  always  with  a  quarrel  of  430,488  tons,  entered  the  port.  Steamers 
on  hia  hands;  but  he  was  as  proud,  warm-  pjy  regularly  between  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
hearted,  and  mettlesome  a  Scot  as  had  then  and  several  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  News- 
crossed  the  Tweed ;  of  a  spirit  so  independent  papers  are  published  in  6  different  languages. — 
that  ho  never  asked  a  favor  for  himself  from  Smyrna  is  a  place  of  such  antiquity  tiiat  its 
any  great  man  in  his  life;  paying  his  way  hon-  early  history  is  lost  in  fable.  It  seems  to  have 
estly,   and  helping  liberally  those  about  him  been  colonized   by  .^olians  from  Cyme,  but 
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early  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Oolophonians,  Church"  {New  York) ;  and  "  The  Rite  of  Coa- 
Biid  in.  the  Vth.  cectniy  B,  0.  formed  the  13th  fli-mation."  Others  are  more  general,  as  "Be- 
city  of  the  Ionian,  league.  According  to  Strsbo,  reaved  Families  Consoled"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
it  was  destroyed  hy  Sadyattes  of  Ljdia  about  1845);  "The  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved 
627  B.  0.,  and  remained  in.  ruina  for  several  to  bo  the  Doctrine  of  Soriptnre,  Eeason,  and 
centuries.  It  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Anti-  Science"  (12ino.,  New  York,  1850);  "Nature 
gonna  and  Lysimaohus,  sncoesaora  of  Alexander  and  Claims  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asaooia- 
the  Great,  and  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of  tions"  (Philadelphia,  1857) ;  "  Why  do  I  Live  V 
that  era.  One  of  the  7  chutohes  mentioned  in  (New  York,  1867) ;  "  The  Well  in  the  Talley" 
the  book  of  Eevelation  waa  situated  at  Smyrna,  (Philadelphia,  1857) ;  and  "  Obedience  tie  Life 
and  Polycarp  waa  its  first  bishop.  The  town  of  Missions"  (Philadelphia,  1860). 
was  destroyed  by  aa  earthquake  in  A,  D.  178,  SMYTH,  William  Henet,  a  British  naval 
but  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Marcus  Aure-  officer,  born  in  Westminster,  Jan.  31,  1788. 
lins.  It  afterward  had  many  changes  of  for-  His  father  was  an  American  loyalist.  He  en- 
tune  ;  and  being  occupied  by  a  Seljookian  chief-  gaged  at  first  in  the  merchant  service,  but  in 
tain  about  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  it  was  March,  1805,  entered  the  royalnavy  as midahip- 
neai'ly  destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  fleet.  It  was  man,  and  was  in  active  service  in  the  Faciflo 
again  rebuilt,  and  the  Genoese  Bubsequeutly  and  Atlantic  until  1810,  when  he  rendered  im- 
became  masters  of  it  and  retained  it  till  1864.  portant  aid  in  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  for  which 
It  waa  then  taken  by  tlie  Turks,  captured  by  m  ISiahewasraisedto  a  lieutenancy,  and  soon 
Tamerlane  in  1402,  and  soon  fell  back  into  the  afterward  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  flo- 
hands  of  the  Turks.  It  has  suffered  severely  tilla  under  Sir  Eohert  Hal!  detailed  for  the  de- 
npon  several  occasions  from  both  earthquakes  fence  of  Sicily.  By  order  of  the  lords  of  the  ad- 
and  fires.  In  1841 19,000honses  were  burned;  miralty  lie  made  an  elaborate  survey  of  Sidly 
and  in  1846  it  was  much  damaged  by  an  earth-  andthea^'acentisiands,  which  occupied himfor 
^nake  and  many  people  were  killed.  Smyrna  several  years,  and  resulted  in  the  publication  by 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  birth-  the  admiralty  of  an  atlas  of  Sicily.  As  an  ac- 
place  of  Homer,  and  in  ancient  times  it  pos-  companiment  to  this,  Oapt.  Smyth  published 
sessed  a  Homerinm  or  temple  to  his  memory,  in  1824  a  "Memoir  descriptive  of  the  Ee- 

SMYTH,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Va,,  bounded  S.  E.  sources,  Inhabitants,  andHydrographyofSicily 
by  the  Iron  mountain  range,  and  N.  W.  by  and  its  Islands,  interspersed  with  Antiquarian 
Walker's  mountain,  and  drained  by  the  head  and  other  Notices"  (4to.).  He  afterward  corn- 
streams  of  Holston  river;  area,  626  aq.  m. ;  pleted  the  anrvey  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
pop.  in  1860,  8,953,  of  whom  1,037  wore  slaves,  sea,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Napoleon, 
The  surface  is  an  elevated  valley  between  Iron  and  the  results  of  the  survey  were  published 
monnt^n  range  and  Walker's  monntain;  the  bythe  imperial  geographicalinstitute  of  Milan, 
soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  3850  He  was  employed  by  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
were84,742bushelsofwheat,201,222oflndian  in  1833  and  1824  in  a  survey  of  the  co^ta 
ccrn,  139,580  of  oats,  and  100,410  lbs.  of  but-  of  Sardinia,  and  pnblished  a  "  Sketch  of  the 
ter.  There  were  3  furnaces,  7  churches,  and  present  State  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia"  {8vo., 
600  pupils  attending  public  schools,  lime-  1828).  He  attained  the  rank  of  post  captain  in 
stone,  gypsnm,  and  salt  are  fonnd.  The  value  Feb.  1824,  and  settled  soon  after  at  Bedford, 
of  real  estate  in  1856  was  $2,321,831,  showing  where  he  built  a  small  observatory  in  his  gar- 
an  increase  of  48  per  cent,  since  1850.  It  is  den,  and  prosecuted  astronomical  investiga- 
interseoted  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  raU-  tions  for  several  years,  and  in  1844  published 
road.    Oigiital,  Marion.  a  "  Cycle  of  Celestial  Objects,  for  the  use  of 

SMYTH,  TnoMAs,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  Naval,  Military,  and  Private  Astronomers"  (3 
man,  bom  in  Belfest,  Ireland,  in  1808.  He  vols.  8vo.).  In  1858  he  attained  the  rank  of 
was  educated  at  Belfast  and  London,  and  in  rear  admiral.  His  most  valuable  work  is  en- 
1880  came  to  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  titled  "  The  Mediterranean,  a  Memoir,  Physi- 
ent«red  the  theolo^cal  seminary  at  Princeton,  cal,  historical,  and  Nautical"  (8vo.,  1854),  in 
N,  J.  In  Nov.  1881,  he  visited  Charleston,  8.  which  he  gives  in  systematic  and  condensed 
C,  and  in  1833  became  pastor  of  the  2d  Pros-  form  the  results  of  his  numerous  surveys  and 
by  terian  church  in  that  city,  where  he  still  con-  observations  on  the  physical  geography  of  that 
tinues.  Dr.  Smyth  has  collected  a  library  of  sea. — His  eldest  son,  Waekinqtom  Wilkikson 
10,000  or  13,000  volumes  of  choice  works,  SMym,  is  mining  geologist  to  the  ordnance 
mostly  foreign  editions ;  and  he  has  writien  a  survey.  His  2d  son,  Cbabieb  Piazzi  Smyth, 
number  of  books,  some  of  them  controversial  is  astronomer  royal  for  Scotland,  and  in  1856 
in  character,  such  as  "Ecclesiastical  Eepub-  transported  a  large  colleclion  of  meteorologi- 
licanism"  (12mo.,  Boston) ;  "  On  the  Pre-  cal,  magnetioal,  and  astronomical  instruments 
latic  Doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession"  (8vo.,  to  the  peak  of  Toneriffe,  where  he  selected 
Boston) ;  "The  Life  and  Oharaoter  of  Calvin  two  stations,  one  8,840,  and  the  other  10,700 
Defended"  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1844)  ;  "  The  feet  above  the  sea,  and  obtained  important  re- 
History,  Character,  and  Eesults  of  the  West-  sultsdetailedinhis"Teneriffe,  an  Astronomer's 
minster  Assembly  of  Divines"  (13mo.,  New  Visit"  (London,  1858).  Ho  has  since  wi-itten 
York,  1847) ;  "  Catfichism  of  the  Presbyterian  "  Three  Cities  of  Eusm"  (London,  1862). 
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SNAIL,  the  common  name  of  the  Tielieidm,  a  and  fattened  them  on  cooked  meat  and  flonr, 
large  family  of  gasteropodous  moUnaliB,  terres-  obtaining  them  from  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
triai  and  air-breathing.  The  number  known  is  ranean ;  they  are  still  eaten,  in  many  countriea 
now  so  large  that  the  treatment  of  the  sub-  of  Europe,  especiidly  hy  Eoman  Catholics  dur- 
families  and  genera  wonld  require  a  Tolum.e,  ing  Lent,  being  considered  as  fish. ;  great  nnm- 
Eeatrioting  the  name  heUcida  to  sach  as  have  hers  are  eaten  in  France ;  they  are  (dso  reoom- 
3  well  deTeloped  estemal  spiral  shell,  the  mended  as  ingredients  in  sonps  for  consumptive 
snwls  may  be  characterized  as  animals  breath-  persons.  The  reproductive  internal  organs,  in 
iag  air  by  means  of  branchial  vessels  spread  the  apes  of  the  shell,  consist  of  many  parallel 
like  a  network  over  the  internal  wails  of  a  eav-  cffloa,  each  of  which  has  an  external  layer  pro- 
ity  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  covered  by  duoing  eggs,  and  an  internal  sac  producing  se- 
the  shell,  and  communicating  with  the  atmo-  men;  the  apparatus  is  very  oomples.  The  II. 
sphere  by  a  small  valvular  opening  on  the  right  aaperea  (Linn.),  or  common  garden  snail,  origi- 
side ;  they  have  4  retractile  tentacles,  the  np-  naUy  from  Europe,  bat  now  naturalized  in  most 
per  3  the  largest  and  having  eyes  at  the  apex ;  parts  of  the  globe,  is  also  nsed  as  food,  when 
there  is  a  dentated  horny  jaw  on  the  upper  lip,  boiled  in  milk,  for  consnmptives.  These  species 
which  is  opposed  by  the  tongue;  the  gullet  is  when  abundant  are  very  destructive,  laying 
wide,  with  large  white  salivary  glands  on  ita  Tvaste  whole  gardens  in  a  single  night,  always 
sides,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed;  the  attacking  the  tenderest  and  most  succulent 
whole  body  is  very  glutinous;  the  looomo-  plants;  beside  their  natural  enemies,  mammals 
tion  is  slow,  by  means  of  the  ventral  foot;  they  and  birds,  great  numbers  are  killed  byfires, 
are  hermaphrodite,  with  reciprocal  impregna-  inundations^  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
tion.  The  shells  are  always  external,  vary  much  felling  of  forests,  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
in  form,  and  contain,  the  entire  animal ;  they  by  ho^s  and  poultry  foUowing  the  plough ;  the 
have  no  operculum,  the  opening  during  hiber-  remedies  for  their  depredations  are  the  same 
nation  being  closed  by  a  secretion  from  the  as  for  the  slugs.  The  largest  of  the  American 
mantle,  which  hardens  into  what  is  called  the  snails  is  the  S.  dibolabris  (Say),  of  a  yellowish 
epiphragm ;  the  shell  is  generally  tamed  from  horn  color,  with  white,  broacUy  reflected  lip ; 
left  to  right,  the  free  edge  to  the  right,  bat  the  shell  has  5  or  6  whorls,  with  minute  re- 
they  ore  often  reversed ;  the  newly  hatched  Tolving  linos  and  the  nrabilicns  closed ;  in  Oc- 
young  resemble  their  parents,  and  have  a  shell  tober  they  cease  feeding,  and  select  a  place 
of  l-J  whorls.  They  are  sensitive  to  cold,  and  under  some  log  or  stone,  where  they  lis  them- 
liie  moist  places ;  tlie  sense  of  tonch  is  acute,  selves  for  the  winter,  mouth  upward.  For  de- 
especially  in  the  lentacles,  and  theyappearto  tails  on  the  American  species  of  the  family,  see 
have  a  sense  of  smell;  tjiey  are  nocturnal  in  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  Binney  on  the  "Terrestrial 
habit,  and  feed  principally  on  plants,  though  Air-breathing  MoUusks  of  the  United  States" 
sometimes  devouring  each  other.  The  repro-  (3  vols.,  Boston,  1861,  and  vol.  iv.,  a  continu- 
duotive  season  is  toward  the  end  of  spring;  ation  hy  W.  G,  Binney,  Boston,  1859).  The 
the  eggs,  to  the  number  of  30  to  100,  are  de-  garlic  snail  (S.  cUUaria)  has  follicles  whose  se- 
posited  in  moist  places,  in  natural  or  artificial  cretioa  ^ves  out  a  strong  odor.  Among  other 
holes ;  the  young  come  oat  in  20  to  30  days,  genera  are  mtrina,  buUrmu,  pupa,  chondrus, 
Snails  are  distributed  very  widely,  from  the  miceinea,  elaiMlia,  and  aekatina. 
northern  limit  of  trees  to  Terra  del  Fnego,  SNAXE.  See  Sehpent. 
from  the  hot  and  moist  plains  to  a  height  of  SNAIKE  BIRD.  See  Darter. 
11,000  feet  on  mountains;  some  are  eosmopo-  SNAKEEIVEK.  See  Lewis  or  Shake  ErvBS. 
lite,  ranging  wherever  their  food  is  found,  and  SNAKEEOOT  {polygala  senega,  Linn.),  a 
others  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  yoi^jaJa- 
About  1,600  species  have  been  described,  some  cece,  with  a  twisted  branched  rootstook,  and 
of  which  from  their  voracity  are  very  iiyurious  several  ascending  or  erect,  simple  or  branching 
to  vegetation,  and  some  useful  to  man  as  food ;  stems,  which  issue  from  its  woody  crown ;  its 
they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  able  to  re-  leaves  numerous,  lanceolate,  and  its  spikes  of 
aiat  long  droughts.  A  specimen  of  the  desert  greenish  white  flowers  cylindrical  and  pedun- 
anail  of  Egypt  (lieUx  dmertorum),  which  re-  cled.  The  smaller  roots  are  preferred  in  the 
mained  dormant  in  the  British  museum  4  years,  drug,  which  possesses  stimulating  and  tonic 
lived  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  curators  properties,  and  is  used  in  pulmonary  inflarama- 
more  than  3  years ;  some  of  the  same  species,  tion,  catarrh,  asthma,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  and 
shipped  to  Smyrna,  Oonstantinopie,  Eio  Janei-  other  complaints.  The  greater  part  of  the  en- 
ro,  and  Boston,  and  7  months  on  the  passage,  tire  order  is  bitter  and  their  roots  milky,  prop- 
were  in  full  vigor  when  taken  out,  and  some  of  erties  observable  in  the  European  and  Ameri- 
the  same,  laid  away  in  a  drawer,  were  tolerably  can  species,  and  from  the  latter  circumstance 
lively  at  the  end  of  8  years, — The  genua  helim  they  are  called  milkworts.  Another  variety 
(Lam.)  is  the  type  of  the  family.  The  Roman  of  the  snakeroot  is  the  broad-leaved  (P.  e,  var. 
or  vineyard  sndl  {H.  pomatia,  Linn.)  is  a  large  latifolia,  T.  and  G.),  with  a  taller  stem  and 
species,  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  marked  with  larger  leaves.  Both  are  found  in  dry  rocky 
paler  bands ;  the  animal  was  used  as  food  by  woods  and  plains  from  western  New  England 
the  ancient  Eomans,  who  reared  them  in  parks,  to  Kentucky. — Several  other  plants  hear  the 
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name  of  suakeroot  and  have  medicinal  value,  and  quickness  at  any  object  coming  within 

BUcli  as  tke  Virginian  anakeroot  {a/rutolcehia  reach  of  its  long  nock;  its  hito  is  seTero  and 

gerpentaria,  Linn.),  a  small  plant  with  a  per-  tenacious.     It  is  distributed  from  Maine  to 

ennial  ooarse-fibred  rootstock,  herbaceous  stem,  Georgia,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  be- 

and  lance-ahaped,  cordate  leaves ;  flowers  few,  ing  replaced  farther  west  by  the  C.  Temwincldi 

solitary,  near  the  base  of  the  stem ;  the  calyx  (Troost ;  genus  gypockelyi,  Ag.),  characterized 

tube  coriaceous,  much  bent,  purplish  brown ;  by  a  larger  triangular  head,  rougher  shell,  and 

corolla  wanting.    It  belongs  to  the  birthworta,  neck  and  limbs  covered  with  spiny  warts.    In 

and  is  in  reputefor  its  aromatic  stimulant  prop-  the  northern  states  it  lays  its  eggs,  SO  to  40, 

ertiea ;  it  grows  in  rich  woodlands  throughout  between  June  10  and  26,  generally  in  the  fore- 

the    TJnited  States.      The    Oanada  snakeroot  noon,  and  in  captivity  a  month  later ;  it  exca- 

(asoMHM  Oanadmae,  Linn.)  belongs  to  the  same  vatee  a  hole  at  first  directly  down  and  then 

family,  and  has  large  brownish  purple  flowers,  laterally,  so  that  the  widest  part,  where  the 

and  two  broad  renSbrm  leaves;  its  rootstock  ia  nest  is,  is  on  one  side;  sometimes  several  holes 

pungent  and  aromatic,  and  is  employed  as  a  are  dug,  before  one  is  found  to  suit;  the  fe- 

stimulant.  and  diaphoretic.    The  blade  or  tall  males  lose  their  shyn^s  at  this  time,  and 

snakeroot  {pinmifuga  serpentaHa,  Pursh),  of  smooth  the  earth  over  with  care  after  the  eggs 

the  crowfoot  family,  b  a  showy  plant,  with  ter-  are  deposited. — In  some  parts  of  the  conntry, 

minal  racemes  of  white  flowers,  conspicuous  in  the  soft-shelled  turtles  (trintiycidm)  are  called 

woodlands  from  Maine  to  Michigan  and  soath-  snapping  turtles.     The  eggs  in  these  species 

ward ;  its  root  is  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  are  nearly  globular,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 

and  an  infusion  of  it  in  a  bmiaod  state  ia  em-  white,  and  with  tolerably  hard  shells, 

ployed  in  veterinary  practice  among  neat  cattle,  SNEEZING,  a  well  known  modification  of 

but  its  medicinal  value  is  probably  overrated,  the  ordinary  respiratory  movements,  aocom- 

SNAPPING   TUETLE    {cheh/dra   eerpenti-  panied  by  a  violent  expiratory  effort,  sending 

na,  Sohweig. ;  genus  eheltmum,  Fleming),  an  forth  a  blast  of  air  from  the  lungs  intended  to 

American  species  of  liesh  water  cheloniana,  expel  some  irritating  substance  from  the  nasal 

charaoterized  by  a  lai^e  head,  with  both  jaws  wr  pasaagea.    It  difi'ers  from  coughing  in  the 

strongly  hooked  and  3  barbels  under  the  chin,  communication  between  the  larynx  and  mouth 

short  and  pointed  snout,  the  nostrils  near  to-  being  partly  or  wholly  cut  oif  by  tlie  drawing 


gether,  and  the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  far  together  of  the  sides  of  the  soft  palate  over  the 

forward ;  the  sternum  is  small,  cruciform,  im-  back  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  blast  of  wr,  by 

movable,  and  covered  with  12  plates  and  3  a  convulsive  movement,  passes  through  the 

supplemental  ones;  the  carapace  oblong,  de-  nose  with  more  or  leaa  noise  instead  of  through 

pressed.moreor  less  tricarinatid,  deeply  notch-  the  mouth.    It  maybeescitedby  acrid  vapors, 

od  behind  with  3  points  on  each  aide  of  the  irritating  liquida  or  solids,  diseased  secretions, 

central  notch ;  the  neck  long  and  thick,  with  or  the  simple  entrance  of  air  when  the  Sohnei- 

a  warty  skin ;  taU  very  long,  surmounlied  by  derian  membrane  is  peculiarly  irritable.    The 

a  scaly  or  tuberculated  crest;   the  anterior  impression  received  by  the  branches  of  the  5th 

limbs  with  B  nails,  the  posterior  with  4;  the  pair  of  nerves  is  transmitted  to  the  medulla 

skin  of  the  limbs  above  and  below  scaly.    Tho  oblongata,  whence  is  sent  the  motor  impulse 

head  may  be  in  great  part  retracted  within  the  to  the  muscles  concerned.    It  is  sometimes  ap- 

shell,  whence  it  can  bo  very  suddenly  extended  parently  independent  of  oonsciousnesa  and  sen- 

by  the  long  and  extensile  neck,  but  tho  limbs  sation;  an  impression  of  strong  snnlight  on 

and   feet  are  montly  exposed.      The  shell   is  the  eyes  by  transference  excites  a  tiokUng  in 

dusky  above,  and  the  lower  parts  yellowish;  the  nose  and  the  act  of  sneezing,  and  a  half 

it  grows  to  a  large  size,  attaining  a  length  of  formed  inclmation  to  sneeze  may  be  rendered 

more  tlian  4  feet  and  a  weight  of  50  lbs. ;  it  efiectual  by  looking  toward  the  sun.    This  act 

prefers  sluggish  and  deep  water  in  ponds  or  is  very  conunon  in  a  state  of  health,  more  so 

rivers,  keeping  principally  at  the  bottom ;  it  is  in  an  ordinary  cold  or  the  rose  cold,  and  al- 

very  voracious,  and  feeds  on  fish,  repfiles,  and  most  always  in  the  first  stage  of  measles.  Med- 

such  aquatic  birds  as  come  within  its  reach,  ioines  for  producing  sneezing,  called  stemuta- 

espeeiallyyoungducksandgoslingsand wound-  tories  or  cTrhines,  are  used  in  various  forms 

ed  birds;   it  has  been  known  to  attack  man,  of  coryza,  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and 

and  is  not  unfrequently  caught  with  hooks ;  its  rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  face, 

flesh  is  much  esteemed  tbr  soups,  thongh  in  the  month,  and  throat,  which  they  relieve  by  the 

old  animals  it  has  a  musky  odor.     It  goes  fer  increased  mucous  secretion,  and  sometimes  by 

from  water  to  deposit  its  eggs;  though  an  ex-  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  salutary  ia  cerebral  con- 

celieutswimmer,itisawkwardonland, walking  gestions;    such   are  tobacco,  asarabacca  (asa- 

slowly,  with  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  extended,  runt),  lily  of  the  valley  (cmvallaTia),  euphorbi- 

raised  on  the  lega  like  an  alligator,  whence  it  nm,  bayberry,  aqua  ammonia,  arnica,  and  other 

is  called  by  the  negroes  alligator  cooter ;  it  is  irritating  powdered  roots  and  flowers, 
very  savage  if  attacked,  raising  itself  with  such        8NELL,  Lijbwio,  a  Swiss  author  and  politi- 

quickness  on  its  legs  as  to  elevate  the  whole  cian,  born  at  Idstein  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 

body  from  the  ground  and  enable  it  to  make  April  6,  1785,  died  at  Kussnacht,  on  tlie  lake 

considerable  hops,  snapping  with  great  ferocity  of  Zurich,  July  5,  1854^    He  studied  at  the 
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university  of  GieBseD,  was  from  1809  to  181^  chnroli  in  May,  1800,  and  took  a  prominent 
professor  at  his  native  town,  and  afterward  di-  part  in  favor  of  limiting  the  episcopal  prerog- 
rector  of  the  new  Prassian  collego  at  "Wotzlar.  ative,  a  delegated  general  conference  (his  pian 
On  aooouttt  of  his  liberal  political  views  ha  for  which  was  finally  adopted  ia  1808),  and 
was  suddenly  dismissed,  and  after  a  journey  a  preachers'  anti-slavery  tract  society,  and 
through  Switzerland  went  in  1834  to  England,  against  the  fnture  admission  of  any  slaveholder 
He  lectured  in  182T  at  the  university  of  Basel  into  the  church.  He  afterward  travelled  with 
on  literature  and  the  history  of  Greek  litera-  Bishop  Asbury,  as  one  of  his  assistants,  for 
tare,  and  from  Basel  went  to  Zurich,  where  he  4  years  throughout  the  United  States,  acting 
was  naturalized,  elected  member  of  the  grand  as  his  private  secretary.  In  1804-'6  he  waa 
council  of  the  canton,  and  appointed  professor  stationed  in  Now  Tori  city,  whence,  having 
at  the  university.  He  was  subsequently  pro-  left  the  travelling  connection,  he  removed  to 
fessor  of  poUtical  science  at  the  university  of  his  farm  on  Longanoro,  Frederic  co.,  Md.  By 
Bern  tin  183G,  when  he  was  exiled  from  the  his  marriage  he  became  the  holder  of  slaves, 
canton,  as  was  hia  brother  Wilhehn,  an  emi-  but  he  was  prevented  hy  the  laws  from  manii- 
nent  jurist  (bom  1789,  died  1851),  on  account  mittin^  them  until  1839,  when  they  were  duly 
of  riolent  attacks  on  the  tlien  ruling  conserva-  emancipated.  In  1809  he  again  became  an 
tive  party.  Ho  was  very  active  in  the  agitation  itinerant,  and  was  stationed  successively  in 
for  the  espulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  in-  Baltimore,  Georgetown,  Alexandria,  and  on 
troduotion  of  a  new  federal  government;  and  the  circuit  of  his  farm  residence.  While  sta- 
bo  exercised  by  his  writings  a  marked  influ-  tioned  in  Geo^etown  he  waa  elected  chaplain 
ence  on.  the  modern  history  of  Switzerland.  In  to  congress.  He  retnmed  to  farming  in  1814, 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  a  great  and  remained  on  hia  estate  from  that  time 
part  of  his  time  to  an  esamination  of  the  vari-  till  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Indiana,  itr. 
one  systems  of  socialism.  Beside  other  works,  SaetJien  was  the  first  to  introduce  camp  meet- 
he  published  Sandbueh  de»  SBhweherUc'hi'n.  ings  into  Maryland  and  New  York,  and  he  waa 
Staatsreehtm  (2  vols.,  Zurich,  1844),  and  the  preeminently  a' camp  meeting  preacher,  dis- 
last  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Kantiaa  phUoso-  tinguished  for  the  far-reaching  sonorousness 
phy,  SanMueh  der  KanPmhen  PMloeopMe  (2  of  his  voice,  which  Bishop  Asbury  used  to  call 
vols.,ZOrioh,183'r),whichhadbeencommenc«d  his  "silver  trumpet,"  and  the  eloquence  and 
by  his  father  and  his  uncle.  effectiveness  of  his  discourses.    lu  1821  he  be- 

SNELLAERT,  Fbrdihahd    Apgttstyn,  the  gan  to  write  in  favor  of  introducing  lay  repre- 

most  prominent  writer  of  the  new  Flemish  sentation  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 

school  in  Belgium,  bom  at  Oourtrai,  July  21,  The  refusal  of  this  right  by  the  general  con- 

1809,     His  first  work  was  a  prize  essay  on  the  ferenoe  in  1838,  and  the  expulsion  ftum  the 

history  of  Flemish  poetry  (  Ober  de  Jfederland-  church  of  many  of  its  advocates,  led  to  the  for- 

scAa  DiiMJiumt  in  Belgie,  1888).     He  founded  mation  of  the  Methodist   Protestant   chnroh, 

the  society  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Flemish  in  which  Mr.  Bnethen  bore  a  prominent  part, 

language,  and  his  De  Tael  m  gansch  et  volJe  and  in  connection  with  which  he  continued  to 

("  The  Language  is  the  People")  at  once  called  travel   and   preach  after  his  removal  to  the 

into  esistence  a  powerftil  Flemish  movement.  West  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  resid- 

From  1840  to  1843  he  published  the  Kumt  en  ing  principally  in  Cincinnati.    He  published  2 

Letterblad  ("  Journal  for  Art  and  Literature"),  or  3  volumes  which  are  out  of  print;  and  his 

He  assisted  in  editing  the  last  volumes  of  the  writings  aro  now  (1861)  in  conrao  of  prepara- 

BelgUek  M/UMum,  and  was  also  one  of  the  edi-  tion  for  the  press,  to  be  comprised  in  10  or  13 

torsof  the  journa!i>e&7Mi!raeA(("Harmony").  volumes,  with  a  biography  by  his  son,  W.  G. 

Among  his  best  works  is  a  brief  history  of  Snethen  of  Baltimore. 

Netherlandish  (Dutch  and  Flemish)  literature        8NEYDEES,  or  Shydbks,  Frakcis,  a  Eiem- 

(Kort  Begrip  eeiwr  GesehiedenU  der  Nederland-  iah  painter,  born  in  Antwerp  in  1579,  died 

iehe  Lett^founds  (Antwerp,  1849),  the  second  there  in  1657.     He  was  instructed  by  Henry 

edition  of  which,  under  the  title  of  Seheti  eener  van  Balen,  and  became  celebrated  for  his  rep- 

Cfemhiedenig   der    ^ederlandsske    LetteTkunde  resentations  of  animals  of  the  chase  and  hunt- 

(Ghent,  1850),  has  been  introduced  as  a  test  ing  scenes,  which  remain  to  the  present  day 

book  even  in  several  colleges  of  Holland.  unsurpassed  for  freedom  and  natural  energy  of 

SNETHER,  Nicholas,  an  American  clergy-  motion.  Those  ia  which  violent  action  is  de- 
man,  bom  at  Fresh  Pond  (now  Glen  Oove),  picted,  as  bear  hunts  and  boar  hnnts,  are  the 
Long  island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  15,  1769,  died  in  best.  He  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Eu- 
Princeton,  Ind.,May30, 1846.  Till  after  he  was  bens,  for  whose  pictures  he  frequently  executed 
of  age  he  aided  his  father  in  agricultural  and  figures  of  animals,  with  fruit  and  other  acoes- 
Other  labor,  and  in  1794  entered  the  itinerant  sories,  in  such  perfect  harmony  with  the  stylo 
ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  coloring  of  Eubens,  that  the  work  seems 
travelled  and  preached  for  4  years  in  Oon-  the  production  of  a  single  hand.  Jordaens 
necticut,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  labored  at  availed  himself  of  the  talents  of  Sneyders  in  a 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  for  a  year  or  more,  thence  similar  manner,  and  both  he  and  Rubens  often 
was  ordered  to  Baltimore,  where  he  attended  conjointly  painted  the  human  figures  in  the 
the  session  of  the  general  oonferenoe  of  the  pictures  of  their  brother  artist,  . 
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SNTPE,  a  well  known  group  of  wading  birds,  parts  iriite,  quiUa  and  tail  like  back,  tbe  latter 
of  tlie  sub-family  molopacin<e.  It  is  cbaracter-  widely  tipped  witii  bright  rnfous,  witb  a  nar- 
ized  by  along,  straight,  slender  bill,  obtuse  and  raw  Bubterminal  black  band.  It  occurs  over 
flexible,  covered  with  a  soft,  sensitive  skin  temperate  !North  America,  going  in  summer  aa 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  toward  the  far  as  Nova  Scotia,  where  it  breeds  in  June  in 
end;  the  upper  mandible  the  longest,  Eomewhat  the  elevated  moss-covered  marshes;  the  eggs 
beut  down  at  the  end,  and  grooved  on  the  are  yellowish  olive,  spotted  with  brown;  they 
sides,  in  which  the  aoBtrUs  are  placed;  the  return  to  the  sonth  in  October,  and  are  very 
tongue  long,  slender,  and  pointed  at  the  end,  fond  of  the  rioe  fields;  they  rarely  visit  the 
the  (esophagus  narrow,  and  the  stomach  very  sea  shore,  and  never  the  interior  of  woods ;  the 
muscular ;  eyes  far  back  in  the  head ;  wings  cry  resembles  the  syllabieB  "  wau-^k."  They 
moderate  and  pointed;  tail  short  and  rounded;  are  fond  of  leeches  and  other  food  not  gen- 
legs  short,  feathered  lower  down  than  in  most  erally  coveted  hj  man,  though  most  epicures, 
waders ;  hind  toe  small,  elevated,  but  reaching  ignorant  of  this,  are  in  the  habit  of  cookmg  ana 
the  ground,  the  anterior  long  and  slender,  and  eating  them,  contents  of  intestines  included, 
fi-ee  except  in  the  genus  maovjj-onipfcs.  Snipes  The  great  or  donble  snipe  of  EuTope(ff.  major, 
are  migratory  and  small-sized  birds,  going  Steph.)  is  11  or  12  inches  long,  varied  with 
north  to  breed ;  they  frequent  marshy  places  black  and  bright  reddish  above,  the  red  ar- 
aud  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ponds,  where  ranged  longitudinally,  and  whitish  red  below ; 
they  probe  the  soft  mud  perpendjcularly  with  the  shaft  of  the  1st  quill  is  whitish ;  it  inhabits 
the  bill  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  and  larva) ;  N.  Europe.  The  common  snipe  of  Europe  (C. 
the  nest  is  a  sUght  hollow  on  the  gronnd,  lined  media,  Bteph,)  ia  10  or  11  inches  long,  with  2 
with  grass  and  sedge,  and  the  eggs,  usually  4,  blackish  longitudinal  bands  on  the  head,  the 
are  pkced  with  the  pointed  end  inward;  the  Beck  spotted  with  brown  and  fawn  color,  the 
young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  mantle  blackish  with  2  longitudinal  fawn-f  ol- 
hatohed;  the  flesh  is  considered  a  great  deli-  ored  bands,  the  wings  brown  waved  with  gray, 
caoy,  and  the  bird  is  a  favorite  with  sportsmen.  qnillshaftsbrown,andlowerparts  white  waved 
The  sub-family  includes  the  genera  macroram-  with  blackish  on  the  flanks ;  it  flies  very  high, 
plms  (Leach),  goMinago  (Leach),  ThynehtBa  with  a  shrill  cry ;  from  its  wavering  flight  it  la 
(Cuv,),  eeolopax  (Linn,),  and  phihhela  (Gray),  generally  difficult  to  shoot ;  its  flesh  is  delicious, 
of  which  the  last  two  will  be  noticed  under  and,  though  fat,  does  not  disagree  with  delicate 
TooDcooK. — In  maenn-ampMs  the  wings  are  stomachs.  The  jack  snipe  (G.^ciKnwitt,  Leach) 
long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  and  3d  quills  ia  8i  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  3  oz. ;  it 
equal ;  the  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  has  only  one  black  band  on  the  head,  the  man- 
whicb  is  united  to  the  base  of  the  outer  by  a  tie  has  bronzed  green  refleotiona,  and  the  flanks 
short  web.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe  and  cheat  are  spotted  with  brown ;  there  is  a 
and  Iforth  America,  occurring  in  large  flocks  gray  serDi-collar  on  the  nape.  This  species 
nearthe  sea,  feeding  on  small  inollnsks,  worms,  seldom  lises  until  it  is  almost  trampled  on,  and 
and  insects;  they  fly  rapidly  and  iiTegularly  then  flies  but  a  short  distance;  it  remains  in 
with  a  quivering  whistle.  The  gray  or  red-  the  marshes  of  Europe  all  the  year,  frequent- 
breasted  snipe  (Jf.  griaeus.  Leach)  is  about  10  ing  the  same  place  the  whole  time.  The  ff. 
inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent,  the  bill  gigantea  (Natt.),  of  Brazil,  is  15  inches  long, 
2i,  and  weighs  3Jt  oz. ;  the  prevailing  colors  with  a  bill  of  4  or  5. — In  rhynckcm  the  bill  is 
above  are  dark  ashy,  pale  reddish,  and  black,  shortei'  and  more  cnrved,  the  1st  3  quills  equal 
with  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  white;  un-  and  longest,  the  tertials  as  long  as  tbe  quills, 
der  parts  pale  ferruginous,  with  spots  and  and  the  taO  very  short;  the  species  are  adorn- 
bands  of  brownish  black;  the  quills  brownish  ed  with  bright  yellow  ocellated  spots  on  the 
fclaek,  the  shaft  of  the  first  primary  white;  quills  and  tail;  they  occur  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
the  young  are  dull  white  below,  marked  with  Hope,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
ashy ;  the  plumage  is  more  gray  in  winter,  and  Cape  snipe  {R.  Oapensia,  Cuv.)  is  10  inches  long, 
more  red  in  summer.  It  occurs  over  temper-  variegated  with  black  and  cinereous;  around 
ate  Worth  America,  in  large  flocks,  occasion-  the  eye,  a  little  way  down  the  neck,  pectoral 
ally  going  inland  in  autumn  on  the  return  band,  and  abdomen,  white.  The  £.  Ckinetms 
from  the  north,  where  it  goes  to  breed;  the  (Bodd)  resembles  the  last, 
flight  is  rapid  and  strong,  accompanied  by  a  8N0RE0  STUELESOH",  or  STUBLisOH,  an 
single  mellow  "  weet ;"  the  call  note  is  a  whis-  Icelandic  historian,  poet,  and  statesman,  and  a 
tie;  the  flesh  ia  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  com-  Forwe^an  earl  (jarl),  bom  in  Iceland,  on  the 
mon  American  snipe. — In  gaJUnago  the  tarsus  shores  of  Hvammsfiord,  a  small  bay  upon  the 
ia  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  and  there  is  no  W.  coast,  in  1178,  murdered  at  Eeykhollt,  Sept. 
web.  The  American  or  Wilson's  snipe  (ff.  Wil-  23,  1341.  His  father,  Sturla  <rf  Hvamm,  as 
sonii,  Bonap.)  is  about  lOJ  inches  long,  with  an  well  as  his  mother,  was  of  illustrious  family, 
alar  extent  of  IT,  the  bill  2^,  and  weighs  S  oz. ;  Both  were  descendants  of  ancient  Norwegian 
above  the  feathers  are  brownish  black,  spotted  kings,  and  connected  by  blood  with  the  direct 
and  edged  with  yellowish  brown  or  ashy  white ;  ancestors  of  the  Horman  conqueror  of  England, 
a  black  line  from  base  of  bill  overtop  of  head;  Snorro,  carefully  educated  under  the  eye  of  one 
throat  and  neck  before  reddish  ashy,  under  of  the  most  jlearned  men  of  the  period,  became 
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a  proficient  in  Greek  and  Latin.;  but  with,  a  original  work,  embodymft  ancient  traditional 
good  taste  higlily  remarkable  in  an  age  of  uni-  legends,  scaldic  songs,  Kenealogies  ot  princes 
versal  deference  to  dead  languages,  he  resolved  and  roving  chieftains,  and  narratu  es  from  va- 
to  devote  his  genius  to  the  elevation  of  his  na-  rious  oral  sources.  The  \  ounger  Eddi,  a  eol- 
tlve  tongue,  independently  of  classic  or  foreign  lection  of  myths  of  gods,  aod  a  sort  ofAra  Po- 
models.  He  is  styled  by  historians  of  literature  efiea  for  the  nse  of  younger  scalds,  also  bears 
the '"northern  Herodotus."  He  was  however  the  name  of  Snorro  Stnrleson,  bat  was  un- 
not  the  earliest  Scandinavian  annalist ;  and  it  donbtedly  a  compilation  also.  The  original 
appears  most  probable  that  ia  his  historical  Icelandic  text  of  the  MeiTnshringla  was  first 
work  he  made  largo  use  of  the  writings  of  Ari  printed  by  Peringskiold  in  1697,  thongh  aDan- 
Frode,  fragments  of  whose  Scandinavian  his-  ish  translation  had  been  current  100  years  be- 
tories,  composed  110  years  earlier,  still  remain,  fore.  The  last  edition  is  by  Schoning,  in  Ice- 
Scandinavian  literature,  however,  is  nndoubt-  landic,  Danish,  and  Latin  (6  vols.,  Oopenbagen, 
edly  more  indebted  to  Snorro  Sturleson  than  1777-1620).  Tbei-e  is  a  spirited  English  trans- 
to  any  other  man.  His  genius,  remarkable  for  lation,  "  The  Heimskringla,  or  Chronicle  of  the 
comprehensiveness,  was  best  displayed  in  let-  Kings  of  Norway,"  by  Samuel  Laing  (3  vols, 
ters.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  a  man  of  8vo.,  London,  1644),  and  nuinerons  versions  in 
this  refined  capacity  was  degraded  by  the  most  all  the  northern  langnages. 
sordid  passions ;  that  his  life  waa  one  of  turbu-  SNOW,  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  oon- 
lence  and  immorality ;  and  that  his  memory  gealed  by  cold,  and  the  particles  aggregated 
comes  to  us  stained  with  vices  wholly  incom-  together  in  flakes.  It  has  been  observed  ia 
patible  with  the  commonly  accredited  human-  process  of  formation  at  various  elevations  above 
izing  inflnence  of  letters.  He  became  by  mar-  the  surface  of  tho  earth,  Mr.  Green,  tha 
rlage  and  inheritance  the  wealthiest  Individ-  aeronaut,  encountered  a  severe  snow  storm  at 
nal.  in  Iceland ;  and  his  riches  and  eloquence  the  height  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter ;  and  in 
obtained  for  him  the  highest  social  importance,  vei-y  cold  regions  it  has  been  seen  to  form  in 
His  residence  waa  a  fortified  stronghold,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  of  warm  rooms  into 
he  appeared  in  the  national  assembly  with  a  which  a  current  of  cold  air  was  allowed  to 
relinneofhundredsof  armedfoUowers,  Traces  enter.  Though  essentially  a  meteor  pecnliar 
of  his  sumptuous  abode  at  Reykhollt  are  visit-  to  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  of  the  earth, 
ed  by  the  modern  traveller  with  amazement,  snow  is  produced  in  all  latitudes,  as  appears 
Stone  structures  of  finished  elegance  for  hot  from  its  ac<?nmulation  upon  high  mountmn 
baths  still  exist,  supplied  from  boiling  springs  summits  imder  the  equator;  bnt  the  heat  of 
through  an  aqnednct  of  hewn  stone  600  feet  m  the  equatorial  regions  prevents  its  descent  to 
length.  On  being  elected  to  the  chief  magis-  the  lower  levels.  In  North  America  it  is 
tracy.he  gaveproof  of  great  legalattainments;  rarely  wen  S.  of  lat.  80°,  and  on  the  eastern 
and  in  1213  he  made  a  first  essay  in  poetry,  continent  below  86°.  At  times  it  has  fallen  in 
producing  an  ode  to  a  Norwegian  warrior  of  Savannah  in  Jat.  32°,  and  a  recent  considerable 
the  day,  which  was  requited  by  snmptuous  fall  of  snow  occurred  at  New  Orleans  in  lat, 
presents.  This  poem  was  followed  by  others  80°.  A  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
of  tiie  same  description,  one  of  them  composed  fall  of  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  m 
in  honor  of  the  king  of  Norway,  Haco  IV.  Canton,  China,  in  lat.  23°,  in  Feb.  1836.  For 
(sometimes  numbered  V.),  Snorro  meanwhile  several  days  previously  the  wind  had  been 
had  been  received  with  great  honors  in  the  blowing  from  the  N.,  and  tho  thermometer  at 
mother  country  and  in  Sweden,  On  the  occa-  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  snow  had 
sion  of  a  second  visit  to  Norway  he  was  made  fallen  to  37°,  which  was  much  lower  than  the 
anbonorarymarabal  of  the  court,  andupon  re-  extreme  temperature  of  other  winters.  Ap- 
embarking  for  Iceland  was  loaded  with  rich  preaching  the  polar  regions,  and  in  the  more 
presents,  compliments  which  elicited  fiirther  elevated  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
odes  and  poems.  Iceland  meanwhile  was  falling  amount  of  snow  that  falls  rapidly  increases.  In 
from  her  old  integrity.  Faction  and  disorder  the  N.  part  of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia, 
prevailed  throughout  the  republic;  and  the  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  it  sometimes 
king  of  Norway  seized  the  moment  to  advance  averages  a  depth  of  6  feet  for  a  considerable  pe- 
his  designs  for  the  subjugation  of  the  island,  riod.  About  Lake  Superior  more  or  less  snow 
.  Snorro,  whose  patriotism  vfas  highly  question-  falls  almost  every  day  during  the  winter,  and  as 
able,  became  involved  in  desperate  domestic  it  rarely  thaws  the  accumulation  becomes  very 
feuds,  and  in  1237  appeared  in  Norway  as  a  great.  The  first  fall  is  usually  before  the  ground 
fugitive.    The  king  created  him  a  jarl,  but  has  frozen,  and  the  snow  being  an  excellent 

Sresently  found  reason  to  withdraw  his  confi-  non-conductor  of  heat,  it  protects  ttie  surface 

ence.    Suoito  returned  to  Iceland  pursued  by  beneath  from  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter  of 

the  royal  vengeance.    Emissaries  were    em-  that  region.    Hence  it  is  that  vegetables  left  in 

ployed  to  seize  him  and  send  him  in  irons  to  the  ground,  as  turnips  and  potatoes,  may  be 

Norway,  but  he  was  murdered  at  EeykhoUt  dug  ot  any  time  after  the  cold  weather  has  set 

by  his  3   sons-in-law.      His  most  important  in  by  first  removing  the  snow  over  them.     It 

work  is  entitled  HeimsMngla^  chronicles  of  is  a  common  occurrence  for  crops  of  these  roots 

northern  kings,  a  compilation  rather  than  an  to  renew  themselves  without  successive  plant- 
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inga.  Itt  diatrictfl  not  80  far  H".  a  good  deptb,  different  times  a  great  variety  of  complicated 
of  snow  througli  the  winter  is  regarded  as  most  fignres.  Somet  n  es  ti  e  rays  present  filaments 
tenefioial  to  tie  farmer  by  protecting  the  roots  like  those  of  feathers  tranch  n"  from  the  n 
of  the  grasses  and  winter  grinns  from  the  se-  stems,  and  these  filan  ents  agam  p  esent  st  1 
vere  frosts.  To  the  animala  of  the  forest  it  is  more  delicate  ones  sh  ot  ng  out  at  the  sin 
destructire  by  burying  beyond  their  reach  the  angles,  all  arranged  poa  the  same  extremely 
vegetable  productiona  npon  which  they  depend  IMn.  plane.  I  r  Score  1  j  n  studying  tl  s 
for  their  sustenance.  The  woods  themselyes  phenomenon  in  the  nrct  a  eg  ons  figured  9b 
are  occasionally  greatly  injnred  by  the  accu-  varieties  of  formi  wl  cl  bod  ded  mto  clashes 
mulations  of  heavy  masses  of  snow  upon  the  designated  as  lamellar  'p  cilar  andpyrumlal 
limbs  of  the  trees.  This  occurs  when  a  great  The  forms  changed  on  d  fferent  days  and  under 
body  of  moist  snow  falls  in  a  still  atmosphere  different  states  of  the  atmo  pbe  e  I^of  Jacob 
at  a  time  before  the  trees  have  entirely  Green  deacribea  several  fo  ins  an  I  refers  to  tl  o 
shod  their  leaves,  or  in  the  spring  after  the  writings  of  previons  observers  m  an  article 
putting  forth  of  the  new  leaves.  The  moist  published  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  "American 
snow  then  heaps  itself  up  in  conical-shaped  Jonmal  of  Science,"  p.  337.  Many  figures  of 
piles  upon  every  object  it  reaches,  and  limbs  snow  crystals  are  represented  in  the  report  of 
and  trees  are  often  prostrated  beneath  the  ac-  the  British  meteorological  society  of  Hay  32, 
cumulated  weight.  The  dark  evergreen  forests  1855,  which  were  prepared  by  their  secretary, 
after  such  a  fall  of  snow  present  the  moat  pic-  Mr.  Glaisher,  from  bis  studies  of  the  snows  of 
tureaque  scenes  of  a  northern  winter.  Where  the  great  stormsof  January  andFebmaryjlSBS, 
deep  snows  prevail,  they  are  not  regarded  as  in  the  vicinity  of  London.  The  primary  figure 
serious  impediments  to  travel.  A  track  once  or  base  of  each  crystal  he  "determined  to  be  a 
broken  and  consolidated,  it  forms  an  excellent  star  of  6  radii,  or  a  hexagon  of  lamiufe,  and  the 
road  for  sleighs,  often  renewed  by  fresh  accumu-  compound  varieties  t«  include  combinations  of 
lations  and  hardened  by  partial  thawings  sue-  spicula,  prisms,  cubes,  and  rhomboids  a^re- 
ceeded  by  freezing  of  the  surface.  The  deep  gated  upon  and  around  the  central  figure  ao- 
snows  of  the  extreme  north  are  often  covered  cording  to  the  degree  of  its  complexity." — The 
with  a  thin  crust  upon  which  men  travel  with  extreme  lightness  of  the  flakes  of  snow,  so  dif- 
ease  and  rapidity  upon  snow  shoes  {see  Shoe),  ferent  from  the  density  of  ice,  is  owing  to  the 
and  thus  perform  journeys  through  wild  re-  loose  manner  in  which  the  particles  are  nggre- 
gions  more  easily  than  in  summer.  The  camp  at  gated  together ;  while  the  whiteness  is  a  result 
night  is  in  an  excavation  made  in  the  snow,  the  of  the  congregated  reflections  of  light  from  (be 
wSls  of  which  afford  a  secm-e  shelter  from  the  innumeraWe  small  faces  of  the  crystals.  The 
wind,  andretain  by  their  nou-oonductingproper-  same  effect  is  produced  when  ice  is  crushed  to 
ty  thewarmthofthefiremadeatoneeudof  the  fine  fragments.  "When  snow  is  partially  con- 
space  they  enclose. — Snow  flakes  have  attract-  eolidated  by  superficial  thavring  as  it  fal^  and 
ed  much  attention  in  consequence  of  the  ele-  is  then  congealed  again,  the  product  is  known 
gant  forms  they  often  eaiibit  when  seen  under  aa  sleets  Hail  is  produced  by  the  sudden  freez- 
the  microscope.  Sometimes  the  particles  are  ingofrwa  drops  passing  through  a  cold  stratum 
found  to  be  merely  granular  without  distinct  of  air.  Snow  as  it  falls  may  be  either  dry,  aa 
shape,  and  are  again  noticed  in  globular  and  in  occurs  in  a,  very  low  temperature,  or  the  flakes 
irregular  forma.  But  under  suitable  meteoric  may  be  moist  by  being  nearly  of  the  melting 
conditions,  the  delicate  icy  atoms  formed  from  temperature.  In  the  fonner  condition  they 
the  vapor  float  as  freely  in  the  atmosphere  as  will  not  adhere  together ;  but  in  the  latter  the 
any  newly  formed  precipitate  in  a  liquid  me-  snow  is  readUy  pressed  into  a  dense  mass  or 
dium,  and  a^ust  themselves,  as  they  come  in  rolled  up  into  bidls,  which  rapidly  increase  by 
contact  with  each  other,  after  the  system  of  the  gathering  of  more  snow.  Such  are  some 
crystallization  to  which  they  belong,  producing  of  the  avalanches  which  roll  down  the  sides  of 
a  great  variety  of  mathematical  figures  within  snow-covered  monntains.  (See  Avalakohb.) 
this  system.  Agitation,  as  by  winds,  disturbs  Snow  bails  have  been  known  to  form  naturally 
the  freedom  of  movement,  and  the  a^egations  by  the  wind  rolling  the  falHng  snow,  sometimes, 
are  then  necessarily  irregular  in  shape.  The  itappears,intheairitself,andthenoversmooth 
primitive  crystal  of  ice  being  a  rhomboid  with  icy  surfaces.  The  masses  thus  gather  in  ovoidal 
angles  of  60°  and  120°,  the  arrangement  of  the  cylinders  sometimes  15  inches  or  more  in  di- 
atoms is  in  fignres  formed  upon  these  angles,  ameter.  Several  remarkable  instances  of  this 
Usually  litfle  spicnla  appear, 'diverging  in  0  kind  are  recorded  in  the  "American  Journal 
rays  from  a  centre  and  forming  stars  or  stellar  of  Science,"  vol,  ii.  p.  182,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  163. 
plates,  the  diameter  of  which  is  only  from  -ja  to  The  nature  of  the  changes  experienced  by  snow 
i  of  an  inch.  The  nucleus  of  the  star  is  often  in  its  conversion  into  ice  has  been  considered 
a  hexagonal  plate,  from  the  angles  of  which  in  the  article  Glaoibb,  vol.  viiL  p.  271. — The 
proceed  the  6  rays ;  and  if  the  outer  points  of  phenomenon  of  red  snow  has  been  occaaonaUy 
tlieae  be  connected  by  lines,  the  hexagonal  observed  from  ancient  times.  Pliny  explains 
figure  is  repe^ed.  Accretions  of  spicula  upon  it  by  the  effect  of  age.  Be  Saussure,  who  wit- 
the  rays  are  formed  always  on  the  angles  nessed  it  on  the  Alps  in  the  last  century,  be- 
named,  but  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  at  lieved  that  the  coloring  matter  was  the  pollen 
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of  Bome  alpine  plants.    It  is  now  known  to  be  and  vegetation  up  to  18,500  feet.    This  appears 

of  common  occurrence  in  those  mountaina  dnr-  to  be  owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  southern 

ing  the  spring  months,  and  it  is  also  found  in  portion  of  the  range  to  the  moist  winds  of  the 

the  mountains  of  the  arotio  regions.     The  8.  W.  monsoon,  which  thus  receives  profuse 

coloring  matter  is  in  fine  grains  of  a  lively  red,  supplies  of  suow  and  raia  that  give  fertility  to 

whioli  penetrate  3  or  3  inches  into  tho  snow,  the  districts  below,  bo  that  they  are  covered 

and  occur  chiefly  where  the  snow  lies  in  shel-  with  heavy  forests  and  grassy  lands.    A  eovef- 

tered  depressions,  deepest  near  the  centre  and  ing  of  this  nature  ia  unfavorable  to  the  absorp- 

disappearing  toward  the  borders.     It  has  been  tion  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  little  warmth 

examined  by  many  naturalists,  and  Dr.  Wollaa-  ia  reflected  to  the  hilly  districts  ahove.    But 

ton  first  ascertained  that  it  was  composed  of  on  the  N.  side  of  the  range  a  powerful  influ- 

minato  aplierical  globules,  having  a  transparent  eaoe  is  felt  from  the  proximity  of  the  barren 

covering,  and  divided  into  T  or  8  cells  filled  and  arid  wastes  of  Thibet,  and  the  heat  refleot- 

with  a  rod,  oily-like  liquid,  which  ia  insoluble  ed  from  the  burning  sands  is  most  rabidly  ah- 

in  water.    The  size  of  the  globules  is  from  ^„\j„  sorbed  by  the  snows  of  the  mountain  aides, 

to  ynVii  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    "Within  the  causing  thom  to  disappear  and  the  snowline  to 

liquid  nave  been  observed  moving  spores.     The  reach  its  highest  level.     A  similar  effect  waa 

substance  appeared  to  be  the  same,  according  noticed  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  of  Chili, 

to  Mr.  Bauer  ("  Philosophical  Transactions,"  where  on  the  E,  side,  exposed  to  the  moist  S. 

1820),  whether  coUeoted  on   the  shores  of  E.  trades,  he  found  the  snow  line  at  15,900 

Baffin's  bay  or  in  New  Shetland ;  and  ho  con-  feet,  and  on  the  W.  side,  over  the  arid  region 

sldered  it  to  be  a  fungous  growth  of  the  genus  stretching  fi;om   the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  it 

■uredo,  wbiah  he  named  (/.  nivalis.    By  later  reached  an  elevation  of  18,500  feet, 

investigations  the  substance  has  been  shown  to  SNOW  BIBD,  a  well  known  member  of  the 

include  several  species  of  animalcules,  among  finch  family,  and  genus  ynneo  (Wagler).    "Vfiih 

which  the  moat  abundant  is  that  named  pMlo-  the  generid  characters  of  the  finch  family,  the 

dina  roseola  by  Ehronberg,    The  globules  seen  middle  toe  ia  shorter  than  the  short  tarsus,  the 

through  the  transparent  body  are  the  ova. —  outer  the  longest ;  the  wings  are  rather  short, 

The  snow  lino  upon  mountains,  which  is  the  and  the  tail  slightly  notched;  the  Sd  quill  is 

lowest  limit  ia  which  the  snow  oontumea  per-  the  longest.    The  common  snow  bh-d  (7,  Jtye- 

manently  in  all  aeaaona,  though  obviously  de-  jnaiis,  Sclater)  is  about  SJ  inches  long,  and  9 

pendent  for  its  elevation  upon  the  contour  of  in  alar  extent;  the  upper  parts  are  nearly  uni- 

the  surface,  the  aituation  of  the  alope  with  re-  form  dark  plumbeous,  darkest  anteriorly,  with- 

speot  to  the  incidence  of  the  sim.'a  rays,  and  the  out  any  red  in  the  interscapular  region ;  lower 

character  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  be-  parts  white ;  the  estemal  3  tail  feathers  white, 

ii^  also  variously  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  the  3d  white  margined  with  black.    It  is  found 

prevailing  winds  and  other  atmospheric  agen-  from  the  eastern  Ifnited  States  to  the  Missouri 

cies,  is  still  approximately  represented  for  tho  and  the  Black  hills  of  the  west,  and  from  Loui- 

different  latitudes  by  a  diagram  of  two  lines,  siana  to  the  fu        mt  '        It   ppears  in  New 

one  horizontal  standing  for  the  level  of  the  sea,  England  from  tl             h        ly  in  April,  whOa 

and  divided  in  each  direction  from  the  centre  the  ground  is            d  w  th        w,  going  north 

toward  the,  extremities  or  poles  into  spaces  of  to  breed,  and     t  rm            th  late  in  antumn; 

10°  each,  and  the  other  being  an  arc  of  an  from  its  gentl           and  t           ss  it  is  looked 

ellipsoid  rising  from  lat.  80",  where  the  snow  upon  here  mu  h  as  th       b     ia  in  England, 

line  is  at  the  general  surface  of  the  earti,  to  They  are  fou  d        m  H  t  mdies,  which  usn- 

1,000  feet  at  70",  5,000  at  60°,  6,500  at  50°,  ally  keep  by  th  ms  i          ft      visiting  farm 

10,000  at  40',  13,000  at  30°,  15,000  at  20°  yards  and  hopp    g  aft     d  m    tic  poultry,  and 

and  10°,  and  at  the  centre  or  equator  to  16,000  incoldweathe             gmt  h  1  sin  hay  stacks, 

feet.    The  local  variations  from  this  are  often  They  are  fond    f  g             d      d  berries ;  the 

very  striking.    Thus  on  the  Andes  the  height  fiesh  is  dolicat        d  )     y      d  is  often  sold  in 

of  the  snow  hue  is  sometimes  16,500  feet  at  the  New  Orleans  market ;  the  spring  notes  are 

10°  from  the  equator,  and  17,000  at  30°,  from  agi-oeable.    Tho  nest  is  made  npon  the  ground, 

which  greatest  elevation  it  descends  to  14,000  the  entrance  generally  concealed ;  the  eggs  are 

feet  at  30°  and  to  16,000  at  the  equator.    In  lat  4,  ^  by  |  of  an  inch,  yellowish  white  with  nu- 

83°  S.,  in  Chili,  it  was  found  to  be  at  14,500  to  merous  small  reddish  broivn  dots,    A  nearly 

15,000  feet,  and  iu  the  island  of  Ohiloe,  in  lat.  allied  species  in  the  Rocky  mountains  is  the 

43  .  6,000  feet,  facts  which  are  explained  by  the  J.  eanicepa  (Bai»d),  having  a  reddish  spot  in 

dififerent  character  of  the  climate  of  the  two  the  interscapular  region  bnt  not  on  the  wings, 

regions  as  to  clouds  and  moisture.    Still  more  On  the  Pacific  coast  ia  the  /.  OregoTms  (Solat.), 

remarkable  discrepancies  have  been  noticed  in  head  and  neck  sooty  black,  a  chestnut  patch  on 

the  Himalaya.     Upon  some  of  the  peaks  on  the  the  back  and  wings,  and  the  belly  pure  white. 

S.  side  of  the  chain,  as  in  Sikkim,  in  lat.  37°  8W0W  BUNTING.    See  BirNriK&. 

80',  the  snow  level  has  been  found  at  16,000  SNOW  SHOE.    See  Shob. 

feet  and  even  less;   while  on  the  mountains  SNOWBALL,  in  botany,  the  sterile  cymes 

near  the  Karakorum  pass,  in  lat.  35°  30',  Dr.  of  the  flowers  of  the  vihumitm  opukia  (Linn,), 

Thomson  found  the  snow  line  at  20,000  feet,  produced  by  cultivation  and  continuing  perma- 
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nent,  and  known  aa  tte  V.  o.  var.  sterilU  of  De  from  March  to  May  before  the  leaves,  and  are 
CandoUc.  Its  cymes  or  flower  heads  hecomo  bell-shaped  in  form,  the  oovoHa  oonsistiiig  of  4 
on  expansion  globular  by  the  pressure  of  the  divisions  or  petals  united  at  base  and  inserted 
florets  against  each  other,  and  readily  snggest  on  an  obconicai  toothed  calya.  The  frnit  is  a 
the  trivial  name.  In  this  condition  they  con-  dry  4-winged  dnipe,  ■with  1  to  8  cylindrical 
trast  flnely  with  the  abnndant  foliage,  and  ren-  seeds.  It  grows  rapidly  under  cultivation,  pre- 
der  the  shrub,  when  trained  to  a  single  et«m  ferring  a  moist  soil,  and  is  readily  raised  from 
like  a  small  tree,  very  ornamental.  Ordinarily  fresh  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers, 
thfi  species  produces  its  cymes  with  only  a  sin-  8N0WFLAJIE,  the  common  name  of  elegant 
gle  esterior  row  of  barren  flowers,  the  remain-  bulbous  garden  flowers  of  the  order  of  amaryl- 
der  being  small  and  fertile  and  succeeded  by  lids  and  genua  hucojuja  (Linn.),  natives  of  Eu- 
an abundance  of  bright  red  berries  or  drupes  rope.  In  genera!  aspect  they  resemble  (he 
which  are  ovoid  in  ^apo  and  1-celled  and  1-  snowdrop,  but  beside  being  of  larger  dimen- 
eeeded.  They  contain  a  thin  acid  pulp,  and  siona  they  have  specific  differences.  The  snm- 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  cranbomes,  from  mer  snowflake  (i,  astivtm)  is  most  commonly 
which  circumstance  the  plant  is  known  as  the  seen  in  the  flower  border,  having  many  Ian- 
cranberry  tree  or  high  bush  cranberry.  The  ceolate  linear  leaves  issuing  from  a  sheath,  in 
snowball  vibnmum  is  one  of  many  species  of  a  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  flower  stalk  bear- 
genus  of  the  raUacBCE.  _  It  is  a  native  both  of  ing  several  blossoms,  the  sepals  and  petals  6  in 
Europe  and  North  America.  A  garden  variety  number,  distinct  to  the  base,  and  of  equal 
with  variegated  yellow  and  white  foliage  is  length.  The  spring  snowflake  (i,  vemum)  is 
known.  The  species  are  raised  from  seeds, and  similar,  but  bears  a  solitary  flower;  the  au- 
the  varieties  from  layers  and  suckers.  tumnal  (Z,  autumnale)  is  a  more  delicate  spe- 

SMOVVliEKEY  {sywphoricarpw  Totemosm,  cles,  and  diffienlt  of  cultivation.    The  prevail- 

Ms.),  an  elegant  American  shrub  of  the  honey-  ing  quality  of  the  snowflakes  is  narcotic.    In 

Bucklo  family  or  caprifoliacem,  much  prized  in  cultivation  they  are  treated  like  the  narcissus, 

gardens.    Its  stem  is  slender,  2  to  4  feet  high,  SNTJFF.    Bee  Tobacco, 

and  has  numerous  slender  branches,  the  leaves  SNYDER,  a  new  central  co.  of  Pennsylvania, 

1  to  2  inches  long,  broadly  ovate,  smooth  above  formed  out  of  part  of  Union  co.,  bounded  E. 

and  pubescent  beneath;  the  flowers  produced  by  the  Susquehanna  river;  area,  about  2fiO  sq. 

in  close  clusters,  the  calyx  persistent,  the  co-  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  15,03S.    The  surface  is  hilly 

rolla  bell-shaped,  5-lobed,  stamens  6,  ovary  4-  and  (he  soil  fertile.     Iron  ore  and  coal  are 

celled,  berry  brilliant  white,  2-seeded.  Itiseas-  found  in  great  abundance.    There  are  6  news- 

ily  raised  from  the  seed  or  from  suckers,  which  paper  oflices,   and  in  1860  there  were  4,285 

spring  profusely  from  the  roots.     It  occurs  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  only  rail- 

naturallj  in  the  northern  and  western  states.  rood  is  that  of  (he  Trevorton  coal  company. 

SNOWDROP  (galanthvi  nivalis,  WLIld.),  a  Capital,  Middlebnrg. 
pretty  and  favorite  early  flower  belonging  to  SOAP  (Lat.  eap^,  a  chemical  compound  of 
the  amaryllids,  indigenous  to  Europe  in  mead-  vegetable  or  animal  fatty  substances  with  soda 
ows  and  on  river  banks.  There  are  8  vane-  or  potash,  employed,  on  account  of  its  proper- 
ties, the  single,  semi-double,  and  double,  and  tyof  loosening  and  dissolving  greasy  and  other 
they  are  cultivated  for  their  charming  effect,  matters,  as  a  detergent  or  cleansing  article  for 
blossoming  from  the  last  of  February  to  the  the  toilet,  for  washing  clothes,  and  similar  pur- 
beginning  of  April.  The  snowdrop  has  a  small  poses.  Wheu  the  method  of  making  it  became 
white  bulb,  3  erect,  obtnse,  keeled,  glaucous  knownia  not  ascertained,  IntheOld Testament 
leaves,  from  the  midst  of  which  issues  a  slender  mention  is  made  of  soap  in  Jer.  ii.  23  and  Mai. 
flower  stalk  5  or  6  inches  high,  bearing  a  soli-  ill.  2 ;  but  the  Hebrew  words  thus  translated 
tary  white  blossom  of  6  parts,  3  of  which  are  mean  respectively  the  lye  salt  potash,  com- 
shorter,  heart-shaped,  and  striped  interiorly  monly  made  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  the 
with  greenish  lines.  The  bulbs  should  be  salt  soda,  better  known  as  a  mineral  product, 
planted  in  the  autumn  in  clumps  of  6  or  8,  or  Lyes  or  solutions  of  these  salts  were  used  for 
set  in  rows  on  some  sunny  bank  where  they  the  sake  of  their  active  detergent  qualities,  as 
will  be  conspicuous  in  the  spring.  Every  few  we  now  use  the  soaps,  before  the  method  of 
years  they  will  need  lifting  from  the  ground  softening  down  their  too  great  causticity  by 
and  resetting  on  account  of  melr  rapid  increase,  causing  them  to  combine  with  oils  or  grease 
Another  species  with  plaited  leaves  {ff.ji&a-  was  discovered.  A  natural  alkaline  water 
f«3,  Bieberstein),  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea.  found  in  Armenia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 

SNOWDROP  TREE  (Ealma,  Linn.),  the  been  used  for  washing  clothes ;  and  with  the 

common  name  of  a  genus  of  fine  deciduous  alkali  obtained  from  such  waters  the  ancients 

shrubs  or  small  trees  with  large  leaves  and  prepared  ointments  by  the  intermixture  of  oils, 

showy  white  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural  thus  approaching  very  closely  to  the  invention 

order  styraeem,  and  found  in  rich  woods  and  on  of  soap.    The  want  of  this  material  was  snp- 

tiver  banks  westward  and  southward.    There  plied  by  earthy  matters,  as  the  clays  which 

are  3  species  noticed  by  botanists,  of  which  the  have  the  property  of  absorbing  grease  from 

4-w)nged  {JI.  Utraptm-a,  Linu.)  is  more  com-  other  substances,  and  are  still  used  by  fnllers 

monly  seen  in  cultivation.    Its  flowera  appear  in  cleansing  cloths.    Ammoniacal  wat«ra  pro- 
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duoed  from  urine,  which  waa  generally  col-  — The  principle  upon  which  the  manufaotura 
lected  for  this  purpose,  were  known  to  have  a  of  soap,  or  "  saponification,"  is  hased,  is  the  de- 
powerful  detergent  action,  and  were  largely  composition  of  the  oily  body  hy  the  alkali,  and 
employed  by  the  scourers  of  clothes  who  car-  the  combination  of  the  latter  with  the  oily 
ried  on  their  occupation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  acids,  the  glycerine  which  was  previously  com- 
cities.  The  juice  of  a  oertwn  plant  called  by  bined  with  these  aoida  being  set  free  and  lost, 
the  Bomans  ttruthiiim  was  also  used  to  some  at  least  in  the  hard  soaps.  Thus  the  soaps  are 
extent  for  the  sake  of  its  saponaceous  qualities,  salts,  and  may  be  designated  as"  stearates  and 
Even  the  ancient  Egyptians,  so  weU  skilled  in  oleates  of  soda  or  of  potash,  or  margarates  and 
numerous  other  useful  arts,  appear  to  have  oieates  of  these  altahes,  according  to  the  char- 
been  unaoqufunted  with  soap ;  and  the  first  acter  of  the  fata  employed  iu  their  manufac- 
certain  reference  to  it  in  history  is  by  Pliny,  tnre.  Some  liniments  and  other  pharmaoeuti- 
who  ascribed  its  invention  to  the  Gauls,  and  cal  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids  with  bases 
gave  to  tl  &  th  redit  of  tuanufactnr-  have  also  been  known  as  soaps ;  such  are  the 
ing  both  h  h  d  d  ft  varieties.  Through  preparations  of  ammonia  and  olive  oil,  known 
them  tl  E  m  1  d  the  art  of  making  as  volatile  liniment,  of  oxide  of  lead  and  olive 
it,  but  f  1  g  t  ra  he  material  seems  to  oil,  constituting  tlie  plaster  diachylon,  &c. 
have  be  al  d  m  a  wash  for  the  hair  But  the  name  soap  is  now  limited  exclusively 
than  fo  t  g  Id  tergent  applications,  to  those  compounds  used  for  washing  purposes. 
Pliny  nam  h  m  ala  employed,  as  tallow  The  various  sorts  possess  the  following  gen- 
and  the  1  f  th  b  eh  and  yoke  elm  in  eral  qualities:  a  taste  slightly  alkaline,  espe- 
prefereuce  to  those  of  any  other  woods.  The  cially  in  the  soft  soaps ;  a  peculiar  smell ;  a 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii  possessed  at  least  one  greater  density  than  liat  of  water,  in  whioh 
complete  soap  boiSng  establishment,  which,  fluid  they  conBeijuently  sink ;  solubility  in  war 
whenbrought  to  view  after  having  been  buried  ter  and  alcohol,  greater  in  hot  than  in  cold,  and 
more  than  1,700  years,  was  found  to  contain  most  decided  with  the  potash  soaps;  and  tha 
Boap  still  ia  good  preservation.  Some  natural  production  when  beaten  up  with  a  little  water 
productions  possess  the  quahtiea  of  soap ;  such  of  a  white  lather  or  froth,  which  consists  of 
are  the  berries  of  the  soap  tree,  a(ij)indus  Mpo-  thin  films  of  soap  separated  by  air  bubbles, 
nam  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  Their  aqueous  solutions  are  decomposed  by 
and  the  hark  of  the  quill(^a  saponaria  of  the  acids,  whioh  seize  upon  the  alkali,  and  dis- 
iptrtEeiB,  which  haa  been  imported  to  some  place  the  oily  acids,  and  these  being  difRisod 
extent  into  Liverpool  from  South  America  for  through  the  water  give  to  it  a  milky  appear- 
waahing  woollens,  and  found  to  be  quite  equal  auce.  Various  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  of 
in  strength  to  the  best  yellow  soap.  The  bark  the  metals  also  decompose  the  soaps;  and  their 
is  remarkably  heavy,  containing  14  per  cent,  presence  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  effect 
of  ashes,  of  which  3.6  per  cent,  are  small  crys-  called  hardness  noticed  in  many  natural  wa- 
talline  needles  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  mn-  ters,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  produce  a 
oUaginona  juice  of  the  aoapwort,  sa^naria  offi-  lather  in  them  with  soap.  The  alcoholic  sola- 
einalis,  a  common  plant  along  the  roadsides,  tion,  called  the  tincture  of  soap,  is  a  convenient 
and  known  as  hounoing  bet,  forms  a  lather  test  for  determining  the  presence  of  lime  in 
with  water;  and  in  England  the  plaat  is  sold  water,  or  rather  the  degree  of  hardness  from 
for  scouring  and  cleaning  dresses.  Other  plants  whatever  foreign  admixture;  and  a  special 
of  the  same  nataral  order,  (v/rytJ^Ay^feMiE,  pos-  table  has  been  prepared  by  Prof  Clark  of 
aesB  the  same  property,  as  some  belonging  to  England,  by  which,  with  the  use  of  a  tincture 
the  genera  dianthvs  and  silene.  In  California  a  of  known  strength,  added  in  known  quantities 
smaiishrab,phidangvu,m  pomaridianum,  %rowa  until  the  hardness  disappears^  and  n  lather  is 
abundantly  all  over  the  conntry,  whioh  is  in  produced,  the  relative  hardness  of  the  water  is 
general  use  for  soap,  and  is  even  preferred  to  determined  and  is  expressed  by  its  appropriate 
the  artificial  product.  It  never  grows  more  figure.— The  processes  of  manufecture  of  the 
than  a  foot  high ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  fall  off  different  sorts  of  soap  are  very  various,  as  are 
in  May,  and  the  bulbs  remain  in  the  ground  all  also  the  materials  employed.  The  alkali  used 
summer.  They  are  dug  up,  stripped  of  their  in  the  United  States  is  often  caustic  soda,  whioh 
husks,  and  rubbed  upon  the  clothes  when  these  is  directly  dissolved  in  water  to  give  a  lye  of 
are  in  the  water  to  be  washed.  A  thick  lather  the  desired  strength.  This,  unqnestionably  the 
is  produced,  and  the  odor  is  like  that  of  new  simplest  plan,  is  not  practised  in  Europe,  The 
brownsoap.  From  the  roots  of  the  soap  plants  method  there,  and  in  general  in  this  country 
a  peculiar  substance  called  saponine  has  been  also,  is  to  employ  a  carbonated  alkali,  as  soda 
extracted,  to  which  a  property  of  making  emul-  ash,  and  first  obtain  from  it  a  caustic  lye  by  the 
gents  ia  attributed.  It  has  £dso  been  found  in  action  of  quicklime  in  removing  and  appropri- 
the  bark  of  the  qidllaja  saponaria  of  Pern,  ating  its  carbonic  acid.  The  lime  and  soda  are 
See  a  paper  by  Ferdinand  Lebeuf  in  the  Conyjfes  introduced  in  alternate  layers  into  iron  tanks 
Tendua,  I'ol.  ixxi.  p.  flS2,  in  which  it  is  recom-  provided  with  a  false  bottom  which  is  perfo- 
mended  for  pharmaceutical  and  other  uses.  In  rated  with  holes,  and  the  whole  is  then  filled 
the  Mfclayan  islands  the  bark  of  the  gogo  tree  with  water  and  loft  for  12  to  18  hours.  The 
ifijitada  'uwncBthd)  is  much  prized  for  toilet  use.  liquor  is  then  drawn  through  at  the  bottom 
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and  preserved,  and  the  process  is  several  timea  it  may  be  rendered  softer  by  exposing  it  for  a 
repeated  with  fresli  portioaa  of  water  until  tlie  time  in  a  moist  place.  The  inanufecturer  finds 
Boda  ia  eshauated.  So  when  crude  aabes  are  it  for  his  interest  to  introduce  all  the  water  it 
used  to  produce  the  lye,  quicklime  is  imtro-  will  contain,  weigh  the  soap  as  soon  as  made, 
duced  with  them  into  csEks  and  water  is  passed  and  pack  it  in  boxes  wMoh  are  marked  with 
through  the  mixture,  as  practised  in  the  manu-  the  original  munher  of  pounds.  In  the  soda  .or 
faeture  of  potash.  (See  PoTAsn,  toI.  siii.  p.  hard  soaps  the  water  is  chiefly  held  in  chemical 
617.)  It  is  stated  that  tiie  alkaline  constitu-  combination,  rendering  the  salts  hydrates.  In 
ents  of  sea  weeds  have  been  conveniently  ex-  the  soft  soaps  tke  condition  of  lie  water  is 
tracted  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  witJiont  more  that  of  meohanio  I  m  t  I  the  man- 
first  reducing  them  to  ashes,  but  by  merely  dis-  nfaeture  of  soap  upon  1  g  seal  the  fatty 
solving  them  in  alkaline  lyes.  Of  the  two  al-  substances  are  select  d  ath  ding  to 
kalies  used  in,  making  soap,  soda  ia  employed  the  abimdance  of  the  1  ts  than  with 
for  the  hard  soaps,  and  potash  is  more  particu-  reference  to  their  spe  i  q  1 1  I  the  S. 
larly  fitted  for  raakmg  the  soft,  serai-fiuid  va-  of  Europe  the  inferio  t  f  h  oil  are 
rieties.  But  it  ia  not  upon  the  alkali  alone  that  most  advantageously  ppl  d  t  th  aaufac- 
the  soaps  depend  for  tjieir  degree  of  hardness,  ture  of  hard  soap,  but  m  th  n  th  coun- 
The  more  solid  fats,  as  tallow  £(nd  saet,  whose  tries  tallow  is  inoro  readily  obtained.  This  is 
melting  points  are  the  liighest,  must  he  used  largely  imported  into  England  from  Eussia,  and 
with  soda  for  the  hardest  kinds  of  soap,  while  ia  used  with  soda  for  the  white  soaps,  from  10 
the  more  fluid  varieties,  which  contMn  the  to  14  owt,  being  required  for  every  ton  of 
most  oleic  acid,  will  give  softness  even  to  the  soap.  Palm  oil  is  also  imported  for  the  same 
soda  soaps,  and  with  potash  furnish  products  use.  In  the  United  States  sperm  and  fish  oils 
of  the  thinnest  consiatency.  The  soaps  made  of  different  sorts  have  been  found  among  the 
with  what  are  called  weak  goods,  as  kitchen  cheapest  materials;  hut  the  inferior  kinds  of 
fat,  hone  fat,  horse  oil,  &c.,  require  to  be  hard-  soft  soap  made  with  them  are  apt  to  retain  a 
ened,  and  a  method  was  discovered  by  Dr.  disagreeable  smell,  which  is  imparted  to  the 
Normandy  of  doing  this  by  the  introduction  of  clothes  washed  with  the  soap,  and  can  neither 
a  small  quantity  of  fused  crystals  of  sulphate  of  he  masked  nor  removed  until  they  are  washed 
soda.  The  reverse  process  of  softening  the  too  again.  The  same  objection  must  attend  this 
hard  soaps  is  effected  by  the  introduction  of  application  of  the  rock  oil  or  petroleum.  Lard 
rape  oil  or  linseed  oil,  or  the  addition  of  rosin  oil,  whicli  ia  nearly  pure  oleine,  is  also  very  ex- 
to  the  tallow  used  in  the  manufacture.  Rosin  tocsively  used  in  &e  United  States.  Many  of 
alone  has  the  property  of  forming  a  viscid  soapy  the  vegetable  oils  beside  those  of  the  palm  and 
mass  with  soda ;  hut  it  cannot  neutralize  the  olive  are  used  in.  different  countries  for  making 
caustic  properties  of  the  alkali,  and  can  there-  soap,  and  some  are  selected  on  nceount  of  their 
fore  be  used  only  as  an  auxiliary,  taking  the  peculiar  properties;  thus,  hempseedoO  has  been 
place  of  a  portion  of  the  grease.  In  the  mana-  much  employed  in  Europe  on  account  of  a  fa- 
factare  of  what  is  called  yellow  or  rosin  soap,  vorite  greenish  color  it  gives  to  the  soap,  and 
a  proportion  of  rosin  equal  to  4  or  i  the  weight  sweet  almond  oil  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant 
of  the  tallow  ia  added  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  odor  it  imparts,  Oastor  oil  mi  spermaceti 
process  in  the  condition  of  a  coarse  powder,  produce  soaps  resembling  those  made  with 
and  is  well  incorporated  into  the  boiling  cans-  palm  oil,  emollient  and  well  suited  for  the 
tic  lye  by  stirring.  All  soaps  retain  a  consider-  toilet,  Lai-d  soaps  ore  very  white  and  solid, 
able  proportion  of  water,  the  least  quantity,  as  and  are  also  among  the  most  esteemed  toilet 
in  the  foreign  Oaatile  soap  sold  by  the  apothe-  soaps,  T^e  drying  oils  generally  make  inferior 
caries,  being  about  14.5  per  cent.,  and  in  other  kinds  of  soap,  soft  and  flabby.  For  ordinary 
soaps  varying  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  Cocoa-  soft  soaps  aU  sorts  of  greasy  matters  are  largely 
nut  oil  gives  to  soaps  made  with  it  an  extraor-  collected. — The  manufacturing  process  for  the 
dinary  capacity  for  absorbing  water,  and  yet  white  hard  soaps,  as  very  generally  conducted, 
remaining  solid.  The  composition  of  a  variety  commences  with  the  introduction  of  about  a 
made  in  London  has  been  found  to  be :  water  ton  of  the  fatty  material,  together  with  about 
78.5,  oocoanut  lard  S3,0,  and  soda  4.5.  With  200  gallons  of  the  weakest  of  the  soda  lyes  (of 
this  peculiar  soap  linen  could  be  washed  in  sea  specific  gravity  1,040),  into  one  of  the  large 
water.  In  consequence  of  this  property  of  co-  boilers,  which  by  steam  heat  is  gradually 
coanut  oil,  it  has  been  extensively  introduced  brought  to  the  boiling  point.  After  boiling  3 
into  the  manufacture  of  soap  of  late  years,  en-  or  4  hours  the  contents  of  the  caldron  have 
abling  the  producer  to  dispose  of  large  quanti-  become  viscid,  so  that  portions  taken  ont  may 
ties  of  water  at  the  price  per  pound  of  soap,  be  drawn  into  threads ;  the  lye  has  yielded  its 
Ordinarily  good  hard  soaps  contain  from  30  to  alkali  to  the  grease,  and  is  said  to  be  spent. 
35  per  cent,  of  water,  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  fatty  The  addition  of  a  quantity  of  common  salt 
acids  and  rosin,  and  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soda,  causes  it  to  separate  fVom  the  soapy  compound. 
As  the  soap  dries  by  age  it  loses  weight  by  the  which  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  sdine  solution 
evaporationof  the  water,  and  improves  in  quali-  upon  the  top  of  which  it  collects.  The  fiuid 
ty  as  it  gains  in  hardness  to  a  certain  extent,  portion  can  then  be  drawn  off,  carrying  with  it 
and  becomes  less  soluble.   If  it  become  too  dry,  the  glycerine  and  soluble  salts  as  waste,  after 
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wMcli  a  freah  supply  of  stronger  lye  is  intro-  process,  and  pouring  the  viscid  mixturo  di- 
duced;  and  the  operation.  ialJina  repeated  about  rectlyinto  the  frames.  The  impurities  called 
3  timea  a  day  for  eeyeral  days,  with  lyes  of  niger,  which  are  of  a  ferruginous  character  de- 
iuoreaaing  strength,  the  last  having  a  specific  rived  from  a  trace  of  sulphuret  of  ii-on  in  the 
gravity  of  1.160.  When  atlast  it  is  found  that  last  lye,  remain  difftiaed  through  the  mass  in 
a  portion  of  the  mass  taken  out  and  squeezed  streaks  or  veins  of  a  bluish  color,  and  their 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  presents  no  ap-  presence  was  formerly  regarded  ss  a  guaranty 
pearance  of  grease  and  has  a  slightly  alkahne  that  no  undue  quantity  of  water  had  been  in- 
taste,  the  saponification  is  known  to  be  com-  troduced,  as  this  would  inevitably  destroy  the 
pletad.  Ifyellowsoapis  tohemade,thopow-  marbling.  In  other  soaps  water  is  sometimes 
derad  rosin  is  now  introduced  to  the  extent  of  added  in  considerable  quantities  after  they  hav^e 
i  or  J  of  the  fatty  materials,  and  the  boiling  is  been  introduced  into  the  frames.  The  mottled 
renewed  with  a  fresh  portion  of  strong  lye,  ac-  appearance  is  however  ingeniously  imitated  by 
companied  by  stirring  with  a  rake.  The  settlings  tlie  introduction  of  ultramarine  or  of  oxide  of 
caused  by  the  rosin  are  washed  down  by  sue-  manganese  in  soaps  made  with  eocoanut  oil. 
oessive  applications  of  weak  lyes,  and  form  an  The  well  known  Castile  soap,  which  is  made 
impure  soapy  layer,  which  remains  by  itself  at  with  olive  oil  and  soda,  is  prepared  both  white 
the  bottom  and  is  known  as  "niger."  Falm  and  colored.  The  best  kinds  of  the  former 
oil  tends  to  correct  tlie  peculiar  odor  of  the  contain  about  31  per  cent,  of  water ;  the  mar- 
rosin  in  soap,  and  so  does  rancid  tallow,  either  bled  is  a  stronger  and  more  economical  soap, 
of  which  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  containing  only  14  per  cent,  of  water,  is  harder, 
this  purptwe  among  the  other  greasy  materials,  more  alkaline,  and  more  constant  in  its  com- 
Aa  the  completion  of  the  saponifying  process  position  than  the  other ;  but  it  retwns  the  im- 
does  not  leave  the  soap  in  proper  condition  for  purities  from  which  the  other  is  free.  The 
the  market,  it  has  to  be  subjected  to  another  fancy  or  toilet  soaps  are  generally  prepared 
process  called  "  fitting."  When  separated  from  directly  from  their  ingredients,  except  in  Great 
the  last  strong  ly6,it  isagidn  dissolved  byhoil-  Britain,  where  the  process  employed  in  their 
ing  in  a  weak  lye  or  in  water;  and  when  this  manufacture  consists  of  remelting  and  clarifying 
is  done  very  strong  lye  is  added  and  the  hoil-  curd  or  white  soap,  and  adding  such  perfumes, 
ing  is  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  during  colors,  &o.,  as  may  be  required.  The  original 
which  the  workmen  are  occupied  with  shovels  Windsor  soap  was  manufactured  with  mutton 
in  beating  down  the  frothing  mass.  By  this  taUow,  but  on  the  continent  from  20  to  35  per 
operation  the  colored  impurities  settle  to  the  cent,  of  olive  oil  is  mised  with  the  tallow.  The 
bottom,  and  when  the  frothing  has  subsided  perfumes  are  6  parts  of  oil  of  caraway  and  2 
the  soap  assumes  a  uniform  pasty  consis-  of  oil  of  bergamot  to  1,000  parts  of  the  soap, 
tenoe.  The  lid  of  the  boUer  is  then  shut  down,  Soaps  are  colored  by  mixing  mineral  paints 
the  Are  extinguished,  and  the  contents  are  left  into  the  melted  mass,  as  vermilion  for  the  pink 
to  cool  and  settle  for  3  or  8  days.  The  semi-  varieties,  artificial  ultramarine  for  the  blue, 
fluid  soap  is  finally  ladled  out  into  rectangular  ochres  for  the  brown.  Sec.  In  marbling  the 
receptacles  or  moulds  called  frames,  made  of  fancy  soaps  vermilion  or  ultramarine  is  rubbed 
oast  iron  or  of  wooden  bars,  the  latter  being  with  olive  oil  or  soap,  and  a  small  portion 
built  up  crossing  each  other  at  the  4  comers  taken  up  with  a  palette  knife  is  pushed  into 
till  the  well  thus  enclosed  sometimes  reaches  a  the  melted  maaa  and  moved  about.  Transpa- 
height  of  la  feet,  and  contains  as  much  as  2  rent  soap  is  made  from  the  kidney  fats  and  i)ure 
tons  of  soap.  It  is  left  to  cool  and  solidify  soda,  dissolving  the  soap  in  alcohol,  filtering, 
into  large  blocks  in  these  frames,  though  to  and  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistency  for 
giv&  it  a  finer  grain,  and  prevent  its  becoming  moulding.  It  is  often  colored  with  turmeric, 
toohard,  water  issometimesintrodncedinsmall  Soap  balls  are  prepared  by  dissolving  soap  ia 
quantity,  and  the  mass  is  vigorously  stirred  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  working  it 
with  a  wooden  paddle  or  crutch  until  it  ia  up  with  starch  into  a  mass  of  the  proper  con- 
nearly  cold.  When  it  has  hardened  so  that  it  aistency.  The  popular  shaving  soap  known  as 
wOl  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  the  Naples  soap  is  sdd  to  be  prepared  by  first  sa- 
iron  sides  or  wooden  bars  of  the  frames  are  ponifying  mutton  tallow  with  lime,  decompos- 
loosened  from  their  ftetenings  and  taken  off,  ing  the  compound  thusformed  by  adding  a  min- 
leaving  the  great  blocks  standing  upon  the  eral  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime,  setting  the 
floor,  about  4B  inches  in  length,  IS  in  width,  fatty  acids  free,  and  then  causing  these  to  com- 
andfromS  tolSfeet  high.  Each  mass  is  then  bine  with  causticpotash by  ebullition.  Thecom- 
marked  round  in  lines  with  a  toothed  instru-  position  of  this  soap  is  thus  given  for  100  parts: 
mentlikea  rate,  and  is  cut  into  smaller  blocks  fatty  acids,  07.14;  potash  combined  with  fatty 
by  drawing  a  wire  through.  These  blocks  are  acids,  10.39 ;  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
then  subdivided  in  the  same  way  till  they  are  potassium,  with  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
reduced  down  to  the  size  of  the  bars  required.  4.22  ;  silica,  Jcc,  0.46 ;  water,  2T.68 ;  loss,  0.11. 
These  are  then  piled  upon  each  other  crosswise  Several  improvements  iu  the  manufacture  of 
ia  an  open  manner,  and  left  in  the  drying  room,  soaps  have  been  recently  patented  by  Mrs.  Eow- 
The  soap  well  known  in  England  as  niottied  or  land  of  London.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the 
roatbled  soap  is  mads  by  omitting  the  fitting  introduction  of  certain  chemicals  into  ordinary 
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Boapa,  in  ordor  to  increase  their  detersive  prop- 
erties. AmmoBia,  spirits  of  turpentine,  cam- 
phone,  naphtha,  and  other  Eqnid  hydrooarboiis 
obtained  from  coal  oila  answer  this  pm-pose. 
The  soap  is  first  dissolved  in  warm  water ;  a 
paste  is  then  prepared  of  flour,  starch,  dex- 
trine, oat  meal,  or  some  similar  anhstance,  or 
of  gelatine  or  glue,  and  this  is  added  to  give 
hoiy  to  the  composition.  After  thorough  etir- 
ling  and  incorporation  while  hot,  the  spirits  of 
turpentine,  naphtha,  camphone,  or  benzole  is 
added,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sat- 
urated solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  ^ 
as  much  liquid  ammonia.  Perfumes  are  intro- 
duced to  disguise  the  odor  of  the  chemicals, 
— Soft  soaps,  as  already  mentioned,  are  pre- 
pared with  potash  iastead  of  soda.  They  are 
of  semi-fluid  consistency,  so  that  they  may  be 
turned  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  if  boiled 
to  excess  do  not  harden,  but  become  dry  and 
scorched.  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish brown  color,  but  when  made  with 
terapseed  oil  the  color  is  greenish.  Such  is 
the  savon  i>erl,  a  popular  soft  soap  prepared  in 
France,  and  so  mneh  esteemed  that  in  order  to 
imitate  it  the  yellow  of  other  ordinary  soaps  ia 
sometimes  converted  to  green  by  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  indigo.  Tlio  proportlona  of  matcriala 
nsed  in  the  factories  ^f  the  United  States  for 
450  Iba.  of  soft  soap  are  200  lbs.  of  oil  and  73  lbs. 
of  potash  in  lyes  of  specific  gravity  1.110,  equal 
to  23°  Twaddell.  In  the  ordinary  domestic 
mamifactare  a  lye  of  wood  ashes  has  been  com- 
monly employed,  thus  converting  to  use  the 
refuse  ashes  as  well  as  the  grease  of  the  house ; 
but  wherever  miiieral  fael  is  used  iastead  of 
wood,  crude  potash  ia  purchased  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  lye.  Soft  soap  always  contains 
an  excess  of  alkali,  and  the  soap  romaina  dis- 
solved in  the  alkaline  solution.  It  is  conse- 
quently strongly  detergent  and  well  adapted 
for  the  coarser  applicatjons  of  the  article.  The 
water  added  may  bo  allowed  to  remain,  or  it 
may  be  evaporated  away  till  the  mixture  ac- 
quires the  consistency  of  soft  butter  when 
poured  upon  a  cold  plate.  The  whole  mix- 
ture, including  the  glycerine  and  any  impuri- 
fjea  present,  may  then  be  run  off  into  vessels 
for  cooling.  The  soft  soap  thus  prepared  may 
be  converted  if  desired  into  hard  soap  merely 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt  to  the 
soap  while  it  is  in  ebullition.  The  quantity  of 
dry  salt  should  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  oil 
employed,  and  the  solution  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  boiling  soap  very  gradually. 
The  Bodimn  of  the  salt  takes  the  place  of  the 
potassium  in  the  soap,  and  the  latter  uniting 
with  the  chlorine  goes  into  the  lye,  which 
readdy  separates  from  the  soda  soap.  In  the 
domestic  production  of  soft  soap  two  methods 
are  practised,  one  known  as  the  cold,  and  the 
other  as  the  hot  process.  By  the  former  the 
melted  iat  is  transferred  to  a  cask  and  mixed 
with  a  hot  solution  of  the  alkali  and  stirred 
together,  and  more  lye  is  added  from  time  to 
time  and  stirred  in  tOl  the  process  is  completed. 


The  hot  process  differs  from  thla  merely  in 
boiling  the  grease  and  lye  over  a  dre  till  the 
combination  takes  place.— Substajioes  are  ocoa- 
sionly  introdnced  into  the  hard  soaps  for  the 
purposo  of  modifying  tJieir  pmperties  or.  as 
adulterants.  Finely  sifted  sand  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  hard  soaps  to  the  extent  of 
T  or  8  per  cent,  for  increasing  their  scouring 

Eroperties ;  and  with  the  same  view  the  alka- 
ne  silicates,  known  as  soluble  glass  (see  8m- 
cATEs,  SoLnni.E),  prepared  with  aoda  for  soda 
soaps,^  and  with  potash  for  the  potash  soaps, 
are  stirred  into  the  soaps,  sulphnrie  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  being  first  added,  if  found  expedi- 
ent to  tins  reduce  the  undue  proportion  of  al- 
kali which  would  be  introduced  with  the  solu- 
ble sUica.  Various  methods  of  preparing  and 
using  the  silicates  for  this  purpose  are  in  use. 
Common  pipe  clay  is  also  added  to  soaps,  and 
this  hke  other  adulterants,  lime,  gypsnm,  ba- 
rjtes,  steatite,  and  glne,  may  be  detected  by  re- 
maining undissolved  when  the  soap  is  treated 
with  alcohol.  Starch  is  used  to  some  extent 
as  an  adulterant  in  soap  making.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  composition  in  100  parts 
of  some  of  the  best  inown  foreign  soapa : 


Castile  eom  i 

1.070S) 

Castile  eoBD  (sp.  er. 

Fioa  wiilte 


—As  a  medicine  soap  has  long  been  employed 
for  the  sake  of  its  laxative  and  antacid  proper- 
ties. In  combination  with  rhubarb  the  aatrin- 
genoy  of  this  medicine  Is  diminished,  its  ten- 
dency to  become  hard  and  insoluble  prevented, 
and  its  purgative  property  jnoreaaed;  while 
acidity  of  the  stomach  is  corrected  by  the  de- 
compoaition  of  the  soap  and  the  release  of  its 
alkali.  Dry  carbonate  of  aoda  added  to  soap  in- 
creases its  alkaline  effects.  It  is  administered 
alone,  either  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  pills 
of  5  grains  to  a  drachm  in  weight.  The  solu- 
tion in  water  forma  a  convenient  resort  in  cases 
of  poisoning  with  the  mineral  acida,  until  the 
alkalies  themselves  can  be  obtained  in  stronger 
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form.  It  makes  also  an  esoelloat  enema  for  SOCIALISM,  tlie  name  given  to  the  philoso- 
diflsolving  the  hardened  fajoes  in  the  rectnro,  pliy  or  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  social 
for  which  purpose  soft  soap  is  used  in.  strong  relations  of  mankind  are  susceptihle  of  a  more 
solution.  As  aa  external  application  soap  is  precise,  orderly,  and  harmonious  arrangement 
much  used  in  the  form  of  liniments,  cerates,  than  that  which  obtains  in  existing  society.  In 
plasters,  &c.,  and  a  strong  lather  of  soap  is  ail  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  every  ci^Tlized 
sometimes  applied  alone  with  great  benefit  to  nation,  there  have  heen  men  who  have  at- 
asternal  injuries  by  rubbing ;  it  also  cures  some  tempted  to  devise  or  to  put  in  practice  new 
forms  of  cntaneoHS  disease,  especidly  when  the  schemes  of  social  life.  They  have  seen  the 
soap  is  combined  with  solphuret  of  potash.  It  general  poverty  and  distress  to  which  the  mul- 
is  again  a  convenient  matei'ial  for  giving  con-  titudes  were  subjected — ^the  oppressions,  the 
sistoncy  to  pills,  suo]i  aa  contain  ho  ingredients  carnage,  the  frauds,  the  squalor,  and  the  dis- 
which  the  soap  would  decompose  or  counter-  eases  which  everywhere  seemed  the  insepara- 
act,  Compoundscalledmedioatedsoapsarepre-  ble  accompaniments  of  society;  and,  repulsed 
pared  with  Castile  soap  as  a  base  by  the  introduc-  by  the  odions  contemplation,  tiiey  have  inquir- 
tion  of  antimony,  iodine,  croton  oil,  mercury,  «d :  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  rerac- 
tar,  turpentine,  Bulphnr,  &c.  That  called  chlo-  dy?  It  oannot  be,  they  have  argued,  that  na- 
rinated  soap  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  protec-  ture  intended  the  majority  of  men  to  continue 
tion  agMnst  contagion,  when,  the  clothes  and  always  to  exist  in  such  a  medium  of  ignorance 
hands  and  face  are  washed  with  it.  To  prepare  and  misery.  It  cannot  be  that  the  Dii-ine 
it,  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  is  incorporated  Providence  purposely  brings  to  the  banquet  of 
wifJl  11  pai'ts  of  Castile  aoap,  with  the  addition  life  more  persons  than  there  are  means  to  aub- 
of  some  alcohol  scented  with  oil  of  verbena,  sist,  Evei'ywhere  there  is  enough  created  for 
The  mass  is  made  into  flat  cakes  and  protected  the  supply  of  all,  enough  for  food,  enough  for 
from  the  air  in  a  wrapping  of  tin  foil  or  gutta  clothing,  enough  for  shelter  and  warmth ;  and 
parcha.  Thissoapispowerfally  detergent,  and  yet  everywhere  the  many  are  without  food, 
especially  valuable  for  its  efficiency  in  removing  or  clothing,  or  shelter,  or  warmth,  ifature  is, 
stains  from  fabrics.  Arsenical  soap,  used  by  then,  without  fault ;  Providence  is  beneficent 
taxidermists  for  preserving  the  skins  of  birds  and  generous ;  but  the  modes  which  society 
and  other  animals,  is  prepared  from  12  parts  has  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  the  copious 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  4  parts  each  of  common  bounties  of  Heaven  are  deficient.  The  govern- 
white  Boap,  air-slaked  lime,  and  white  arsenic,  menta  of  the  world,  confining  themselves  to 
and  one  part  of  powdered  camphor,  with  suffl-  the  organization  of  the  mere  political  relations 
cient  water  to  make  a  paste. — The  soap  mann-  of  men,  leaving  their  social  rdations  to  shift 
facture  is  more  largely  carried  on  in  Groat  Brit-  for  themselves,  while  they  aggravate  these  evils 
ain  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  there  often,'  ai-s  inadequate  to  provide  a  remedy, 
concentrated  among  a  Hmited  number  of  very  Nothing  less  than  a  new  arrangement  or  con- 
large  establishments,  the  products  of  which  atruction  of  society,  they  maintain,  is  able  to 
amounted  in  1852  to  over  200,000,000  lbs.,  of  remedy  the  mischiefs  which  have  their  origin  in 
which  London  and  vicinity  produced  54,000,-  its  ill  construction.  As  man  was  made  to  live 
000  lbs.,  Liverpool  aud  vicinity  47,000,000,  and  in  eociety,  and  cannot  live  without  it,  the  great 
Glasgowand  vicinity  16,000,000.  The  annual  end  of  science  should  be  to  discover  such  a 
revenue  derived  from  heavy  imposts  upon  the  form  of  the  social  relations  as  will  give  to  each 
mannfecture  had  amounted  for  several  years  person  the  fullest  satisfaction  of  his  wants,  the 
previous  to  that  period  to  more  than  £1,000,-  most  complete  guaranty  of  his  rights,  and  the 
000.  These  restrictions  wore  entirely  remov-  amplestsoopefortheeserciseofallhisfaoulties, 
ed  in  1853.  The  product  is  almost  wholly  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious. — 
consumed  for  manufacturing  and  domestic  The  projectors  of  new  social  systems  may  be 
purposes,  the  esportations  in  1858,  1859,  and  divided  into  three  classes :  1,  the  merely  theo- 
1860  varying  from  160,000  to  190,000  lbs.  retieal,  who  have  sketched  improvements  or 
The  consumption  for  domestic  uses  alone  has  reforms  of  the  social  order,  rather  as  an  eser- 
been  estimated  at  over  8  pounds  per  annum  for  cise  of  the  imagination  or  reason  than  as  plane 
each  person. — The  history  of  soap  is  treated  for  actual  experiment;  2,  the  merely  practical, 
by  Beckmann  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions ;"  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  world  to  en- 
its  manufacture  in  Paraell's  "  Chemistry  ap-  gage  in  small  communities  for  common  Jabora 
plied  to  the  Arts,"  Kaapp's  "Chemical  Tech-  and  common  eiyoyments;  and  8,  the  theoreti- 
nology,"  and  in  "  A  Treatise  on  Chemistry  ap-  oo-practicai,  or,  if  we  may  so  designato  them, 
plied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles,"  the  scientific,  who  have  endeavored  to  combine 
by  Prof.  Campbell  Morfit  (Svo.,  illustrated,  an  entirely  new  philosophy  of  social  life,  in  an 
Philadelphia,  1856).  The  French  manufacture  entirely  new  mechanism  of  social  functions. — 
is  described  in  one  of  the  "Manuels  Eoret"  Of  the  first  class,  the  great  Greek  speculator 
entitled,  Nbuveau  manuel  thiorique  et  praH^e  Plato  was  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  one  of 
du  smonnier,  ou  Va/rt  de  /aire  toutea  sortea  di  the  most  remarkable,  ffis  work  called  the 
lODimi  (Paris,  1853).  "Republic"  was  an  elaborate  though  ima^na- 
SOAPSTONE.  See  STEAnrE.  ry  outline  of  his  conception  of  a  perfect  state 
S0BIE8KI,    See  John  III.  Souieski.  or  society.    Taking  Us  stand  upon  his  more 
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general  philosophy  of  the  soul,  naraely,  that  ■ward  published  by  Froben,  the  printer  of  Eras- 
the  necessitieB  of  the  body,  and  the  irascible  mus,  a,t  Basel,  in  1518.  The  names  of  persons 
and  ooncupiscible  passions,  might  be  subjected  and  places  employed  in  it,  such  as  "Utopia 
to  the  supreme  dominion  of  reason,  he  conolnd-  (Gr.  oimwDt,  nowhere),  Achorian  (ayupi),  of  no 
ed  that  there  might  esist  a  eommnnity  of  men  country),  Amanrot  (city ;  o^upor,  dark  or  in- 
whose  passions  could  be  governed  witi  moder-  visible),  Anyder  (river ;  an&ap,  waterless),  &c,, 
ation,  and  who,  from  knowing  the  evils  that  were  intimations  that  the  whole  was  meant 
arise  from  ill  conduct,  might  aspire  to  escellence  to  he  unreal  and  fictitious.  But  in  the  invisi- 
and  attain  the  perfection  of  the  rational  and  ble  city,  situated  on  a  waterless  river,  in  the 
moral  powers.  He  explained  with  much  judg-  land  of  nowhere,  More  contrived  to  discover 
ment,  aonteness,  and  eloquence  the  rise  and  a  most  animated  and  glorions  commonwealth, 
revolutions  of  civil  society  ;  he  anticipated  in  which  there  were  no  corropt  and  tyrannical 
Bome  truths  which  Christianity  lias  since  made  statesmen,  only  good  citieena,  and  men  and 
more  clear  to  ns ;  and  there  was  not  a  little  women  who  practised  universally  the  virtues 
grandeur  in  his  general  conception,  as  well  as  of  justice  and  charity.  In  Utopia,  farm  houses 
a  wonderful  sagacity  in  the  minuter  details,  were  built  over  the  whole  country,  to  whiiih 
But  even  Plato,  with  all  his  genius,  conld  not  the  inhabitants  were  sent  in  rotation  from  the 
escape  from  the  influences  of  his  time.  He  towns.  Exchanges  were  effected  without  mon- 
was  a  heathen,  and  bound  by  that  inexorable  ey.  The  chief  business  of  tie  magistrates  was 
notion  of  caste  which  fettered  the  polished  and  to  see  that  no  one  lived  idly ;  all  doraestio  la- 
ingenious  Greek  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  done  bors  were  assigned  to  women ;  excesses  of 
his  Indian  predecessors  of  the  banks  of  the  population  were  corrected  by  planting  colonies, 
Ganges.  Plato  divided  his  society  into  3  fixed  and  iiTegularities  of  distribution  by  transferring 
classes,  the  magistrates,  tlie  warriors,  imd  the  the  superfluoua  members  of  one  townaiiip  to 
laborers,  or,  as  a  critic  has  wittily  said,  into  the  vacancies  of  another.  In  the  midst  of  its 
the  shepherds,  the  dogs,  and  the  sheep.  This  generous  arrangements,  Utopia  admitted  of 
was  but  a  reproduction  of  the  Brahmins,  the  slavery,  which  was  allowed  not  only  as  a  pun- 
Kshatriyas,  and  the  Boodraa  of  an  older  time,  ishment  for  crime,  but  to  provide  a  dass  to  per- 
and  a  new  version  of  the  doctrine  of  a  race  of  form  the  noisome,  offensive,  and  more  degrad- 
gold,  a  race  of  silver,  and  a  race  of  brass  or  iron,  ing  fimctions  of  society.  The  more  extravagant 
Yet  he  admitted  two  fundamental  inconsis-  parts  of  the  scheme,  it  is  supposed,  ■were  intro- 
tencies,  a  community  of  property,  -whioh  mnat  dnced  as  a  cover  for  other  passages,  in  which 
soon  obliterate  the  distinctions  of  class,  and  a  the  disorders  of  the  existing  society  ■were  at- 
community  of  wives,  which  must  soon  obliter-  tacked,  tlius  enabling  the  writer,  if  accused,  to 
ate  all  distinctions  of  person.  ITevertheless  treat  his  whole  work  as  a  mere  sport  of  the 
his  wort  abounds  in  noble  and  beautiftd  senti-  fancy.  In  the  same  class  as  More's  work, 
ments,  and  a  profound  instinct  of  justice  and  though  less  deserving  of  study,  may  be  men- 
order  pervades  all  its  apparent  exaggerations  tioned  the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  the  Mrnidus 
and  errors.  Toward  the  close  of  the  middle  Alter  of  Hal],  the  SaUnte  of  JfinSlon,  the 
ages  Plato  was  imitated  by  an  Italian  monk,  BasiMade  of  MoreUy,  the  "Essay  on  Projects" 
Tommaso  Campanella,  who  among  a  multitude  of  Defoe,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  "New 
of  other  able  works  produced  the  CmtOB  Solk,  Atlantis"  of  Bacon. — The  earliest  of  the  actual 
sea  Idea  RdpubliaB  PhilosopMcm,  ■which  was  a  attempts  at  socialistic  life  that  we  read  of  was 
project  for  a  universal  spiritual  and  temporal  that  of  the  Jewish  sect  known  as  the  Essenes. 
monarchy,  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  Josephus  and  Philo  both  describe  them,  and 
and  designed  to  restore  a  perfect  unity  both  to  there  is  some  confirmation  of  their  story  in. 
the  church  and  state.  Ho  was  accused  of  a  Pliny.  The  general  purport  of  the  Jewish  his- 
scherae  for  engaging  the  Turks  to  assist  him  to  torian'saccount  is  that  they  were  abody  of  men 
secure  possession  of  Calabria,  where  he  con-  who  fled  the  cities  and  lived  in  villages,  to  es- 
teraplated  reducing  his  system  to  practice ;  bnt  capo  the  moral  contagion  of  the  former ;  that 
a  perusal  of  his  writings  shows  rather  that  he  some  occupied  themselves  in  agriculture  and 
chose  this  imaginative  form  of  the  "City  of  the  others  in  trade;  that  they  amassed  neither 
Sun"  as  a  convenient  mode  of  promulgating  his  gold  nor  silver,  and  made  no  acquisitions  of 
thoughts  on  philosophy  and  theology.  Ho  was  property  except  to  satisfy  the  common  ■wants 
one  of  the  loading  tipirits  of  his  age,  who  took  of  life.  They  fabricated  no  arms,  sednlously 
an  active  part  in  its  politics,  and  whose  learn-  cultivated  peace  with  all  men,  possessed  no 
ing  procured  him  among  his  ignorant  contem-  slaves,  and  were  all  free  and  eqaal  to  each 
poraries  the  reputation  of  sorcery,  and  the  other.  Their  main  principles  of  morals  were 
honor  of  banishment  from  his  country.  But  a  to  love  God,  to  love  virtue,  and  to  love  all  men, 
more  conspicuous  speculator  in  this  line  was  Their  fidelity  to  these  principles  they  evinced 
the  fajnous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  in  their  purity  of  life,  their  contempt  of  wealth, 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  His  theirhabitual  justice  and  charity,  and  their  sed- 
treatise,  called  Utopia,  has  since  given  a  name  ulous  cultivation  of  the  social  afiections.  Mar- 
to  projects  deemed  absurd  and  chimerical.  It  riage  was  not  encouraged.  No  house  or  land 
was  composedin  1616  and  printed  clandestinely  belonged  to  any  individual,  but  alt  possessions 
in  Louvain ;  but  a  more  exact  copy  was  after-  were  for  the  common  nso.    They  formed  but 
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one  femily,  dwelt  uader  the  same  toof,  ate  at  modem  civilized  society  conld  ftimish.  He 
the  sanie  table,  engaged  ia  the  same  worship,  gathered  about  Miu  all  the  Bcientiflc  men,  and 
Theaiok  and  infirm  were  a  common  charge;  old  learned  from  them  what.they  could  teach;  he 
age  was  highly  honored,  and  children  carefully  plnnged  into  the  diasipations  and  debaucheries 
educated.  Somemodemwriters,howeTer,have  of  fashionahle  life,  ^ying  halls,  dinners,  and 
doubted  whether  any  such  sect  ever  existed ;  festivals,  to  extend  Ms  knowledge  of  man- 
among  others,  the  ingenious  essayist  De  Quin-  kind;  and  finaJly,  when  his  wealth  had  be«n 
cey,  who  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  curious  scattered,  he  was  abandoned  to  the  most  paia- 
argnment  to  show  that  the  Essenes  were  only  ful  privations  and  miseries  of  a  state  of  pover- 
early  Christians  in  a  disguise  aaaumed  to  escape  ty.  He  was  thus  fitted,  as  lie  thought,  hy  a 
the  fires  of  persecution,  which  would  else  have  trial  of  all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  to  be- 
Withered  the  new  faith  before  it  had  attained  come  their  exponent  and  their  reformer.  His 
asecurefootholdTipontheearth,  Whatwould  plans  of  social  regeneration  dawned  slowly 
seem  to  confirm  this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  upon  him  at  the  outset,  but  his  thonght  grew 
Gospels,  which  ao  frequently  refer  to  other  with  what  it  worked  upon;  and  in  the  end  lie 
Jewish  sects,  as  the  Sadduceea  and  the  Phari-  contrived  what  ho  denominated  a  new  Chris- 
sees,  mate  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Essenes,  tianity,  or  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
who,  as  characterized  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  the  religion,  politics,  industry,  and  social  re- 
would  have  been  the  most  peculiar  and  remark-  lations  of  mankind.  To  each  man  accor^g 
able  of  them  all.  Similar  to  the  Essenes  in  some  to  hia  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to 
respects  were  the  modem  Herrnhuters  or  Mo-  its  works ;  such  was  the  grand  formula  of  the 
ravians  of  Germany,  who  in  1T22  were  found-  St  Simonian  gospel.  But  the  author  did  not 
ed  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  They  were  so  far  a  live  to  witness  its  propagation.  It  was  re- 
community,  as  thoy  adopted  common  rules  and  served  for  Kodrigues,  Enfanlin,  Bazard,  Cerolet, 
officers  for  the  government  of  their  societies,  and  Buchez  to  disseminate  it  over  France.  By 
which  separated  themselves  from  the  world;  their  lectures  and  a.  journal  established  by 
but  they  did  not  prescribe  a  community  of  them  called  X«prO(?iitf(eur,  it  soon  g«ned  many 
property,  and  much  lesa  a  community  of  wives,  disciples,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  aln 
The  men  and  women  lived  in  separate  tene-  Borb  the  best  youthftd  mind  of  the  natioB. 
ments,  and  marriage  waa  made  the  concern  of  Many  men,  who  have  since  attwned  distinction 
the  congregation;  but  these  stricter  usages  in  as  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  took  part  in 
time  were  relased.  The  original  society  proa-  the  famous  expositions  of  the  Eue  Taranne, 
pered  exceedingly,  and  was  enabled  to  plant  where  the  new  school  had  its  academy.  But 
colonies  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Their  St.  Simoa  had  left  his  doctrine  in  the  vague 
missionary  labors  bave  been  the  moat  system-  state  of  an  aspiration  or  a  sentiment  rather  than 
atic  and  mo9t  successful  of  any  ever  under-  a  system.  His  followers  began  to  differ  when 
taken,  and  they  have  been  universally  regard-  they  began  to  define.  Sects  arose  in  the  bosom 
ed  as  peaceable,  thrifty,  and  useful  citizens,  of  the  new  faith.  A  common  family  was  es- 
In  the  United  States  they  have  cstabhsbments  tablished  in  the  Eue  Monsigny,  but  the  order 
in  Pennsylvania,  H"ew  York,  and  Iforth  Caro-  of  functions  had  not  been  arranged  in  a  satis- 
lina,  but  their  principal  seat  is  at  Bethlehem,  factory  way.  An  open  quarrel  between  two 
Penn.  As  their  earlier  peculiarities  have  faded  of  the  chiefs,  Enfantin  and  Bazard,  led  to  other 
out,  they  are  scarcely  now  to  lie  distinguished  diaaensions.  The  finances  of  the  general  asso- 
fi-om  olier  people.  The  Shakers,  a  singular  elation  failed,  and  the  police  interfered  with 
religioua  and  industrial  organfisation,  now  con-  its  meetings,  which  had  become,  in  consequence 
fined  to  the  United  States,  have  several  large  of  the  vivacity  of  the  discnasions  and  the  ap- 
and  flourishing  communities,  holding  all  their  pearanoe  of  women  on  the  tribune,  more  at- 
possessions  in  common.  Marriage  being  strict-  tractive  than  the  theatre.  Enfantin  collected 
!y  forbidden  among  them,  their  societies  are  his  friends  again  at  a  patrimonial  estate  which 
recruited  exclusively  by  accessions  from  with-  ho  held  at  M6nilmontant,  where  a  multitude 
out.  (See  Shaebbs.)  Many  other  religious  of  laborers  were  oi^anized  into  groups  of  in- 
communities  have  been  formed,  such  as  the  dustrials,  artists,  priests,  &c, ;  but  the  experi- 
Agapemone  of  the  Eev.  H.  Prince  in  England,  ment  could  not  be  made  to  pay,  Enfantin  was 
and  the  Perfectionists  at  Oneida,  N".  Y.,  but  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  new  family 
they  possess  little  or  no  value  as  socialistic  ex-  gradually  dispersed.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
periments. — It  is  the  thu'd  class  of  socialists,  its  want  of  practical  aucoess,  the  school  of  St. 
who  profess  to  have  given  a  scientific  form  Simon  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
to  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  French  mind,  and  is  to  this  day  represented  in 
study  and  appreciation.  St.  Simon,  of  France,  the  journals,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  army,  and  in 
was  the  first  of  these  who  attracted  attention,  the  departments  of  state. — Eobertr  Owen,  ia 
though  not  the  firat  in  the  order  of  time  or  of  England,  waa  arousing  the  public  mind  to  the 
merit.  Early  in  life  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  necessity  of  anew  order  of  society  at  the  same 
war  of  American  independence,  under  Count  time  that  St.  Simon  and  his  disciples  were 
Eochamboau;  he  then  acquired  a  fortune  ia  preaching  in  France.  They  proceeded,  how- 
certain  commercial  speculations,  and  expend-  ever,  on  wholly  different  grounds.  St.  Simon 
ed  it  in  exhausting  all  the  experiences  that  waa  a  sentimentalist  of  profound  religions  sen- 
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Bibilities,  while  Owen  was  a  dry  practical  man-  not  satisfied  with  these  grand  generalizationa, 
ufkcturer,  whose  range  of  thought  never  ex-  and  the  practical  applications  to  which  tliey 
panded  beyond  the  most  strict  and  lo^cal  do-  inevitably  lead,  he  asamned  the  character  of  a 
ductions  of  a  material  philosophy,  Owen's  iiniTersal  social  philosopher  and  legislator,  and 
fundamental  asiom  was  that  man  was  made  lost  himself  inmagnificentajiMonspeculationB 
entirely  by  his  external  circnmstances,  so  that,  ah  to  the  formation  and  propagation  of  worlds, 
to  form  his  character,  and  to  produce  his  entire  and  the  fhture  destinies  of  aU  hnmanitj.  Hia 
happiness,  nothing  was  requisite  but  a  change  vigoroTis  thought  procured  him  many  disciples 
in  his  externa!  relations.  Possessed  of  great  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States ; 
wealth,  lie  established  a  manufactaring  colony  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  hia 
at  New  Lanark,  in  which  his  principles  were  more  practical  masims  to  practice,  but  no  sig- 
applled  to  the  laboring  classes.  Justice  in  the  nal  or  decisive  result  has  anywhere  been 
paymentof  labor,  vast  domestio  economies,  and  achieved.  Socialism  still  remains  an  unsolved 
a  thorough  system  of  infant  and  aduit  education  but  by  no  means  abandoned  problem.— On  the 
gave  it  for  a  time  great  and  increasing  pros-  literature  of  socialism,  see  the  works  of  the 
perity.  Statesmen  and  churchmen  alike  ad-  distinguished  teachers  we  have  enumerated, 
initted  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  the  ays-  and  particularly  Charles  Fourier,  CEuvreg  com- 
tern,  or  parts  of  the  system,  were  in  a  fair  way  yUUs  (5  vols,,  Paris,  18il) ;  Victor  OonsidS- 
of  being  introduced  into  other  manufacturing  rant,  Deitinee  eocialo  (Paris,  1837) ;  Pierre  Le- 
districts.  But  Owen  was  encouraged  by  the  roux,  De  PhwmanitS  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1840) ; 
promise  of  his  plans  to  step  forth  as  a  philoso-  Louis  Blanc,  L'organimtion  3u  travail  (Paris, 
pher.  He  taught  in  pamphlets,  speeches,  let-  1840),  and  other  works;  Louis  Eeybaud,  Mvdea 
ters,  and  books,  his  doctrine  of  the  omnlpo-  sur  lea  rS/&rmateur»  oorUemporaim  (Brussels, 
tenceof  circumstances  and  of  human  irrespon-  1841);  Stein,  Qesohichted&rsocialmBsiiiegwng 
sibility,  attacking  at  the  same  time  all  religions  in  Franhrewh  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1850) ;  Auguste 
and  all  governments,  and  thus  provoking  the  Oomte,  ?Vai(6^soc!oZopte(8vols., Paris,  1852); 
earnest  hostility  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  Albert  Brisbane,  "  Social  Destiny  of  Man" 
politicians.  Other  establishments  were  snbso-  (Kew  York,  1840) ;  and  W.  L.  Sargent,  "  Social 
quently  erected  at  Wew  Harmony  and  Orbiston,  Keformers  and  their  Schemes"  (London,  186Sf). 
but  they  proved  fdlures.  His  popularity  de-  SOCIETIES,  LniatAET  akd  Scikntific.  In 
clined  rapidly,  except  among  a  portion  of  the  the  article  Academy  an  account  is  given  of 
laboring  classes,  and,  though  he  lived  to  a  ripe  tho  learned  societies  which  have  adopted  that 
old  ago,  incessantly  laboring,  among  men  of  all  designation,  as  well  as  a  history  of  its  origm, 
ranks,  and  indeed  in  every  civiUzed  nation,  to  Tlie  term  society,  as  applied  to  these  associa- 
secure  a  reception  for  his  schemes,  he  accom-  tions  of  scholars  or  men  of  science,  is  nearly  as 
plished  nothing  beyond  his  earher  success.  He  ancient  as  academy.  The  "society  of  sisty" 
tad  travelled  over  the  world  to  indoctrinate  it  existed  in  the  4th  century  B,  0,  The  "  school 
with  his  principles,  but  the  world  remained  to  or  society  of  the  poets,"  of  which  Martial  often 
the  end  of  his  life  stubbornly  incredulous. — A  speaks  in  his  "Epigrams,"  was  a  similar  organ- 
greater  thinker  than  eitier  St.  Simon  or  Owen  ization.  In  the  middle  ages  there  were  sev- 
had  al!  the  while  been  maturing  in  obscurity  eral  of  these  societies  on  the  continent  of  En- 
at  Paris  aroore  stupendous  and  yet  scientific  rope,  amongthemostnoticeableof  which  were 
socialism  than  had  ever  before  been  described,  the  society  of  Caen,  founded  in  the  11th  oen- 
This  was  Charles  Fourier,  a  man  of  singula  tury ;  the  con/rSrie  du  Puy  of  Amiens,  in  the 

Eenctration   and  comprehensiveness,   and    no  14th  centm'y ;  the  corporations  of  Meistersanff- 

ts3  singular  defects  of  mind.    For  the  first  ers  or  "fidends  of  the  masffir-song"  in  many 

time  he  studied  the  whole  subject  of  social  re-  of  the  larger  cities  of  Germany  from  the  14th 

organization,  not  as  a  sentiment  nor  as  a  mere  to  the  16th  century ;  the  "  literary  society  or 

scheme  of  human  amelioration,  but  as  a  sei-  oonfi-aternity  of  the  Ehine,"  in  1480 ;  the  io- 

enoe.     He  labored  earnestly  and  thoroughly,  eiitS  det  heattx  e^rits  Allemimdg  at  Hamburg, 

and  his  zeal  was  rewarded  in  the  many  brilliant  founded  in  the  17th  century,  &c.    As  a  general 

ghmpses  of  a  higher  order  of  truth  than  the  rule  the  Eomanio  and  Slavic  nations  of  Europe 

intellect  had  yet  attained ;  but  he  also  paid  the  have  given  to  these  organizations  the  title  of 

penalty  of  his  intellectual  contempt  for  the  la-  academies,  while  the  English,   Teutonic,   and 

bora  of  others,  and  of  his  impatience  of  results,  Scandinavian  nations  have  preferred  the  term 

by  running  into   the  strangest  haUncinationa  societies.  These  societies  may  be  classed  under 

and  vagaries.    Fourier  saw  very  clearly,  what  several  heads.  The  "royal  societies,"  of  which 

hia  predecessors  had  not  seen,  that  sodety  was  that  of  London  was  the  first,  and  is  the  type  on 

a  growth,  and  not  a  construction ;  he  saw  that  which  the  others  have  been  organized,  have  for 

as  it  had  followed  fandamental  laws  of  devel-  their  object  the  promotion  of  tiie  physical  and 

opment  in  the  past,  so  it  must  follow  the  same  mathematical  sciences,  and  their  applications 

laws  in  the  future ;   these  laws,  he  also  dis-  to  the  useful  arts,  and  have  suites  of  rooms,  li- 

cerned,   must  be  in  analogy  with   the   other  braries,  mnsenma,  &c.,  and  publish  annual  or 

laws  of  the  living  universe ;  and  he  concluded  occasional  volumes  of  "  Transactions."    Out  of 

that  the  science  of  society. must  be  the  flower  these  have  grown  "  associations  for  the  pro- 

and  consummation  of  all  other  sciences.    But  motion  or  advancement  of  science,"  whidi 
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have  no  library  or  museum,  and  no  fixed  habi-  amass  of  members  to  be  very  soientiflo  in  their 

tation,  but  hold  annual  or  semi-annual  sossiona  cilaraoter,  raay  yet  properly  be  reckoned  among 

of  considerable  duration,  sitting  in  ditferent  the  soientiflo  societies,, having  promoted  great 

cities,  largely  attended  by  men  of  soienoe,  de-  impKiTements  in  agriculture  and  horticulture, 

voting  their  attention  to  similar  anbjeota  with  ffom  the  application  of  the  principles  of  scienc* 

the   royal   societies,  and   publishing   annual  to  these  subjects.    The  "  Social  Soienoe  Assooi- 

"Beports."    After  the  royal  societies  sprung  atioa,"  the  latest  of  the  British  scientific  organ- 

up  societies  for  the  cultivation  of  particular  izations,  having  been  founded  in  185T,  is,  like 

departments  of  physical  science,  sucb  as  the  the  "British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 

philosophioal,  botanical,  chemical,  geographi-  Soienco,"  porambnlatory ;    its  objects  are  the 

csl,   geological,    microscopical,    mathematical,  improvement  of  ireformatiDries,  gaols,  and  con- 

mineralogical,  natural  history,  entomological,  vict  prisons,  the  promotion  of  sanitary  reform 

ornitholo^oal,  zoological,  and  palieontological  and  education,  and  the  simplification  of  legal 

societies.    Another  class  of  societies  are  those  processes. — Some  of  tho  societies  referred  to  in 

for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  or  the  useful  arts,  this  claasifioation  are  ivorthy  of  special  notice, 

comprising  the  societies  of  artists,  or  acade-  "■■'"■ 
mies  of  arts,  associations  for  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  art  unions,  and  associations  for  pro- 
moting  practical  design,  painting  in  water  col- 


The  "  Eoyal  Society  of  London"  was  founded  in 
of  the    1645,  by  Dr.  John  WaJlis,  Dr.  Wiikins  of  Wad- 


medical,  surgical,  medico-botaaical,  Hunterian, 
Jenneriao,  Linnfflan,  Harveiau,    pnannaceuti- 


ham  college,  Drs.  Goddard,  Ent,  and  Glisson, 

and  Messrs.  Haak  and  Forster,  who  united  in  a 

aronitectnra,  musio,  engineering, &o.     The     elubtocommtmicatstoeachothertheresTiltsof 


their  researclies  in  science  and  philosophy.  It 
,  .  was  not  organized  however  in  its  present  form 
cal,  and  apothecaries'  societies  may  perhaps  till  1660,  and  was  chartei-ed  in  1683  by  Charles 
be  ranked  with  these.  All  of  these  assoeia-  II.,  who  bestowed  upon  it  Chelsea  college  (af- 
tions  may  be  reckoned  as  pertaining  to  the  arta  terward  sold  for  £1,300).  The  number  of  resi- 
and  sciences.  Nest  in  order  come  those  of  a  dent  fellows  of  the  royal  society  is  not  limited; 
more  mixed  character,  such  as  the  literai-y  and  tho  number  of  foreign  members  may  not  ex- 
philosophioal  societies,  some  of  which  have  ceed  50.  A  candidate  for  admission  as  fellow 
cultivated  with  signal  ability  both  literature  must  be  recommended  by  a  certificate  in  writ- 
and  soienoe;  and  the  strictly  literary  societies,  ing,  signed  by  6  or  more  fellows,  of  whom  3  at 
whose  offloe  is  to  investigate  and  develop  the  least  must  certify  that  the  recommendation  is 
literature  of  different  countries,  such  aa  tho  from  personal  knowledge ;  the  name,  ijualifica-  - 
oriental,  Asiatic,  Celtic,  and  philological  so-  tions,  &c.,  of  the  candidate  must  bo  before  the 
cieties.  The  antiquarian  societies,  which  are  society  during  6  ordinary  meetings  before  a 
numerous  in  Great  Britain  and  northern  Eu-  booting  can  be  had;  andhe  cannot  be  elected 
rope,  and  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  if  fewer  than  J  of  those  present  vote  for  him. 
Uflitad  States,  form  another  class ;  and  with  He  must  appear  for  admission  on  or  before  the 
them  may  be  included  societies  devoted  to  par-  4th  ordinary  meeting  after  his  election,  and 
tioular  departments  of  antiquarian  research,  before  appearing  must  have  paid  the  sum  of 
Buoh  as  the  Parker  society,  for  the  pubiica-  £10  as  admission  money,  and  must  also  pay 
tion  of  the  works  of  the  early  English  reform-  £i  annually  as  long  as  he  continues  a  member 
ers;  the  Shakespeare  society,  for  publishing  of  the  society,  unless  he  prefers  to  commute  by 
old  dramatic  worts ;  the  HaMuyt  society,  for  a  single  payment  of  £80.  Up  to  1800  the  so- 
publishing  early  voyages;  the  Percy  society,  cietyhad  published  90  volumes  of  "Transao- 
for  collecting  old  baUad  poetry ;  the  motet  so-  tions ;"  since  that  time  it  has  issued  one  vol- 
ciety,forthe  revival  of  the  ancient  choralmusio  nme  a  year,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  vol- 
of  the  church;  the  Sydenham  society,  for  pub-  umes  at  the  present  time  (1861)  is  151.  The 
iishing  old  medical  works;  the  Spalding  club,  society  has  several  foundations  for  gold  and 
the  musical  antiquarian  society,  &ic.  Intimately  silver  medals,  and  two  leoture  foundations,  the 
oonneotad  with  these  are  the  historical  socie-  "  Bakerian"  and  "  Crooniau."  There  are  few 
ties,  which  are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  of  the  eminent  soientiflo  men  of  Great  Britain 
and  whose  office  it  is  to  ooUeot  local  historical  of  the  last  two  centuries  who  have  not  been 
documents,  addresses,  sermons,  and  such  arti-  active  members  of  the  society.  Among  its 
eles  aa  will  illustrate  the  early  history  of  the  presidents  have  been  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir 
state,  county,  or  town  which  they  represent.  John  Pringle,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Humphry 
These  associations  usually  have  libraries,  some  Davy,  H.  E.  H.  the  duke  of  Sussex,  tho  mar- 
of  them  large,  and  museums,  and  most  of  them  quis  of  Northampton,  and  Major-Gen.  E.  Sabine, 
publish  volumes  of  "  Transactions."  Statistical  the  present  incumbent.  It  has  a  fine  collection 
societies,  organizations  having  for  their  object  of  portraits,  a  museum  of  great  interest,  and  a 
the  collection  of  tables  of  statistics  on  matters  large  and  valuable  library.  There  are  between 
of  education,  commerce,  population'  pauper-  TOO  and  800  fellows.  The  "  Society  of  Anti- 
ism,  production,  &c.,  are  another  class  of  some-  quaries,"  founded  in  1707,  and  chartered  in 
what  recent  origin,  but  of  great  importance ;  1751,  has  a  library  and  museum  of  antiquities, 
they  usually  publish  a  journal,  monthly  or  Its  admission  and  annual  fees  are  one  half  those 
quarterly.  Agricultural  and  horticultaral  so-  of  the  royal  society,  and  members  are  elected 
cieties,  though  generally  composed  of  too  large  on  the  recommendation  of  3  fellows.     The 
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"Geological  Society,"  founded  in  1807,  has  "AmericaiiEthnologicalSoci©tj'"ofNcwYork; 
a  very  extensive  geological  museum  and  a  good  the  "  National  InstitVitiou"  of  Washington;  and 
library;  its  admission  fee  is  6  guineas,  and  an-  the  "American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
nual  subscription  3  guineas;  the  numhcr  of  ment  of  Science."  The  principal  natural  his- 
fellowB  is  nearly  900.  It  puhliahos  a  quarterly  tory  Boeietics  are  the  "  Lyceum  of  Katural 
journal.  There  are  a  number  of  societies  bear-  History"  in  New  Yorlt,  the  "Boston  Society 
ing  the  title  "Asiatic,"  both  in  Europe  and  the  of  Natural  History,"  the  "American  Academy 
East.  The  earliest  was  the  "Asiatic  Society"  of  Natural  Sciences"  at  Philadelphia,  and  sev- 
founded  by  the  Datch  in  Bata^ia  in.  1780,  and  eral  societies  in  the  smaller  cities.  Historical 
which  prior  to  1833  had  published  16  Toluraes  Bocieties  have  been  organized  in  almost  every 
of  transaotioDs.  In  17S4  the  "Eoyal  Asiatic  state,  and  in  many  counties.  The  Now  York 
Socictjof  Bengal"  was  founded  by  Sir  William  historical  society,  already  named,  has  a,  neat 
Jones  at  Calcutta,  and  has  published  its  trans-  claasic  building,  a  library  of  about  80,000 
actions  as  "Asiatic  Eesearohes,"  and  after-  volumes,  a  gallery  of  valuable  portraits,  land- 
ward as  the  "Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  scapes,  &ic.,  a  considerable  collection  of  statues, 
Society  of  Bengal."  In  1833  the  "Eoyal  and  an  estensive  and  valuable  museum,  includ- 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  ing  the  great  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
was  formed  by  Messrs.  Oolbrook,  Ouseley,  and  of  the  late  Dr.  Abbott,  and  a  series  of  soulp- 
others;  since  1833  its  transactions  have  been  tnred  marbles  from  Nineveh,  Ithaspublisheda 
publislied  in  the  society's  quarterly  journal,  number  ofvolumesof  transactions.  The  "Maa- 
The  "Oriental  Translation  Committee,"  found-  eachusetts  Historical  Society,"  founded  in  1791, 
ed  in  1826,  which  has  published  versions  in  has  also  a  respectable  library  and  museum,  and 
English,  French,  and  Latin  of  many  valuable  has  published  many  volumes  of  transactions, 
orientftl  hooka,  is  connected  with  this  society.  The  "  Connecticut  Historical  Society"  has  a 
The  SoeiitS  Asiatiqve  .of  Paris,  founded  in  1822  choice  library  of  about  13,000  volumes,  a  lai^ 
by  Do  Sacy,  E^mnsat,  De  Gerando,  and  others,  collection  of  antiquities  and  coins,  and  has 
has  been  very  active.  It  has  a  museum,  and  published  S  volumes  of  transactions.  The  his- 
holds  an  annual  public  meeting ;  it  has  pnb-  torical  societies  of  Ehode  Island,  New  Jersey, 
lished  many  oriental  worka,  and  a  monthly  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Ohio  are  all  profl- 
journal  from  its  organization.  In  St.  Peters-  perous  and  have  considerable  hbraries.  There 
burg  there  is  an  oriental  institution  with  orien-  arefewsocietiesof  special  sciencesin  the  United 
tfll  professorships  and  a  museum.  There  are  States.  Medicine,  pharmacy,  geology,  and  chem- 
soveral  German  oriental  societies.  On  the  con-  istry  are  each  represented  by  one  or  more,  but 
tinentofEnrope,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  tbeso  are  mostly  in  a  langui^ing  state.  There 
literary  and  eoientiflc  societies  are :  the  SociiU  are  several  fine  art  associations,  the  member- 
pMlomathique  Ae  Paris,  founded  in,  the  latter  ship  of  which  is  confined  almost  esolusively  to 
part  of  the  18th  century,  and  whose  Bulletin  practical  artists;  the  most  prominent  of  these 
de)  eciencea  has  been  issued  since  1797 ;  the  So-  is  the  "  National  Academy"  in  New  York. 
cieU  impiriale  da  anU^-uairei  de  Frwace,  ■which  SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  S.  Pn- 
haa  published  interestmg  memoirs  on  antiqui-  ciflo  ocean,  under  Uie  protection  of  France,  es- 
ties;  the  SoeUU  de  ffSogra^hie  de  Par-ia,  which  tending  between  lat.  16°  and  18°  S.,  and  long, 
has  published  coUeotions  from  time  to  time,  148°  and  155°  W. ;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. : 
andoflateageographioal  journal;  the  "Dutch  pop.  about  15,000,  The  group  is  formed  of 
Bocieitr  ot  Sciences"  (Sollandaehe  Maataehap^^  two  clusters  of  islands,  one  of  which  lies  about 
der  Weetentchappen),  which  has  published  its  70  m.  W.  of  the  other.  These  clusters  were 
transactions  since  1754;  the  "Batavtan  Society  formerly  politically  distinct,  and  distinguished 
of  Language  and  Poetry,"  transactions  publish-  by  separate  designations;  but  as  the  whole  are 
cd  in  1804  and  subsequent  years;  the  "Eoyal  now  united  under  the  French,  it  is  no  longer  of 
Botanical  Society"  of  Bavaria;  the  "Society  any  importance  to  preserve  this  distinction, 
of  Natural  History"  of  Berlin;  the  "Eoyal  Mariners  usually  speak  of  one  cluster  as  the 
Society  of  Sciences"  of  Gottingen,  founded  in  windward  and  the  other  as  the  leeward,  ap- 
1751,  which  publishes  a  scientific  periodical  plying  the  term  Society  islands  to  both  com- 
that  was  established  before  its  foundation;  and  bined.  The  Society  islands,  thus  defined,  es- 
the  "  Eoyai  Antiquarian  Society"  of  Copenha-  elusive  of  several  islets  which  surround  the 
gen,  whose  zealous  investigations  have  flirown  others,  are  about  13  in  number,  viz. :  Maitia, 
much  light  on  the  early  discoveries  of  Amer-  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Maiaoiti,  Tetnaroa, 
ica. — In  the  United  States  there  are  but  few  Huaheine,  Eaiatea,  Otaha,  Borabora,  Marua, 
scientific  societies  of  the  higher  degree.  Be-  Tuba,  Lord  Howe's  island,  and  Soilly  island, 
side  those  named  in  the  article  AoiDUMV,  there  The  whole  of  the  Society  islands  are  moun- 
are  the  "American  Genealogical  Society"  of  tainous  in  the  interior,  the  highest  peak,  on 
Boston ;  the  "  American  Antiquariafl.  Society"  '  the  island  of  Tahiti,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
of  Worcester;  the  "  Geographical  and  Statisti-  8,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have  a  border 
cal  Society"  and  the  "Now  York  Historical  from  1  to  B  m.  wide  of  rich  level  ground  ei- 
Socioty"  of  New  York;  the  "American  Orien-  tending  from  the  base  of  the  high  lands  to  the 
tal  Society"  of  New  Haven;  the  "American  sea.  In  general  appearance  they  ail  resemble 
Philosophical  Society"  of  Philadelphia;   the  each  other,  and  lava,  basalts,  and  pumice  stone. 
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■wiich  are  fomid  in  several  places,  indicate  lold  and  Bometimes  prominent.  Their  com- 
that,  like  all  the  other  high  land  of  the  Pacific,  plesion  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  hut  there  ara 
their  origin  was  voinanic.  All  these  islands  are  great  varieties  of  shades.  The  appearance  of 
Burrouaded  by  a  belt  of  coral  rock,  of  various  the  mea  is  vigorons  and  graceful,  and  their 
width,  situated  fiwm  a  few  yards  to  perhaps  6  behavior  afEable  and  conrteous.  In  their  dis- 
m,  from  the  shore.  The  long  rolling  swell  of  positions  they  seem  to  be  candid ;  have  a  great 
the  Pacific,  caused  by  winds  often  blowing  deal  of  curiosity,  ingenuity,  and  imitation ;  and 
far  to  the  S.,  is  driven  against  these  barriers,  are  fonnd  to  possess  very  creditable  mental  capa- 
and  breaks  with  terrific  violence.  Opposite  bilities.  The  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies 
erery  valley  on  the  knd  there  is  generally  a  is  now  rarely  practised.  The  native  costume 
breat  or  opening  in  the  reef  which  allows  the  haabeea  altogether  abandoned  for  dresses  bear- 
passage  of  the  native  canoes.  Some  of  these  ing  some  resemblance  to  those  worn  by  civil- 
passes  are  deep  enongh  to  admit  vessels  of  the  ized  nations.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  rarely 
largest  size,  while  inside  them  are  everywhere  worn,  and  many  have  no  covering  to  the  heai 
found  smooth  water  and  good  anchorage.  The  diildren  go  entirely  naked  till  they  are  3 
There  are  several  small  lakes  and  lagoons  in  or  4  years  old,  and  are  remarkably  healthy  and 
some  of  the  islands,  and  all  are  watered  by  active. — The  native  manufactures  have  been 
nnmerons  streams,  upon  the  banks  of  which,  entirely  superseded  by  imported  goods.  The 
or  along  the  shores,  the  inhabitants  reside. —  commerce  of  the  Society  islands  is  trifling.  The 
There  is  considerable  variety  of  soil,  the  sides  chief  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  "Valparaiso, 
of  the  mountains  being  frequently  covered  Sydney,  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  domestio 
with  a  thin  layer  of  light  earth;  the  sammits  exports  of  the  group  consist  principally  of 
of  many  of  the  Mils  have  a  thick  stratum  of  oranges,  small  quantities  of  cocoanut  oil,  and 
red  ochre  or  yellow  marl,  while  the  soil  of  the  arrowroot.  During  the  first  ^  months  of  1860, 
level  tracts  along  the  shores  is  a  rich  alluvial  T5  vessels,  of  an  aggregate  of  6,945  tons,  ar- 
depoait,  mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  is  rived  at  Tahiti,  and  85  saOed,  of  an  aggregate 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  climate  is  healthy  of  8,210  tons.  The  valne  of  the  imports  was 
and  very  mild,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  $89'r,667,andoftheesports$324,S58,  of  which 
throughout  the  year  being  inconsiderable.  Be-  only  $03,813  worth  was  domestic  produce, 
sidethe breadfruit, thosoislandsproducealmost  There  are  only  a  few  ports  throughout  the 
every  tropical  vegetable  and  fruit  known  in  group  at  which  foreign  vessels  are  permitted 
other  parts  of  the  world,  together  with  some  to  anchor,  and  many  obstacles  are  tiirown  in 
of  less  importance  peculiar  to  the  group,  theway  of  traders. — The  Spaniards  lay  claim  to 
Many  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been  intro-  the  discovery  of  Tahiti,  the  chief  island  of  this 
dnced  from  the  temperate  regions,  but,  with  group,  so  early  as  1806 ;  but  it  is  generally 
the  exception  of  the  orange,  lime,  and  guava,  supposed  that  their  discovery  did  not  belong 
they  have  not  succeeded  well.  The  guava  to  the  Society  islands.  Oapt.  Wallis,  in  a  Brit- 
ahruh  was  brooght  from  Norfolk  island,  where  ish  ship  sent  to  make  discoveries  in  the  South 
it  had  been  naturalized,  and  has  caused  con<  sea,  reached  Tahiti  in  17S7,  and  named  it  King 
eiderable  change  on  the  low  lands.  For  miles  George's  island.  BougMnville  touched  at  it 
the  woodlands  and  bush  are  composed  almost  the  year  following;  and  Capt.  Cook  reached  it 
entirely  of  it,  and  it  bears  a  profusion  of  large  in  1769.  During  Cook's  stay  at  Tahiti  he  dis- 
and  delicious  fruit,  upon  which  pigs  and  cattle  covered  most  of  the  islands  in  the  H".  W.  clus- 
feed  with  great  avidity.  Garden  produce,  as  ter,  and  gave  to  the  whole  group  the  name  of 
known  to  us,  is  little  cultivated,  and  exceed-  Society  islands,  in  honor  of  the  royal  society 
ingly  scarce  and  dear,  and  agriculture  is  not  of  London.  The  Spaniards  attempted  to  colo- 
well  attended  to.  Figs,  dogs,  and  rats  were  niae  Tahiti  in  1773-'4;  and  about  that  date 
the  only  quadrupeds  found  upon  the  islands  at  Cook  visited  the  group  a  second  time,  and  again 
the  time  of  their  discovery ;  but  all  our  domes-  on  his  last  voyage  in  1777,  when  he  found  a 
tic  animals  have  been  introduced,  and  with  the  house  and  the  cross,  whidi  the  Spaniards  had 
exception  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit  have  thriven  erected,  carefully  preserved  by  the  natives, 
remarkably  well.  Horned  cattle  are  abundant  After  this  11  years  passed  without  any  com- 
upon  some  of  the  islands.  There  are  several  mnnication  between  the  Society  islands  and 
varieties  of  birds  on  this  group,  and  some  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  when  the  Bounty  arrived 
them  are  very  numerous.  There  are  numbers  to  transport  plants  of  the  breadfruit  tree  to 
of  aquatic  fowl ;  the  albatross,  tropic  birds,  and  the  British  West  India  islands.  Ail  these  voy- 
petrel  are  found  on  all  the  islands ;  herons  and  ages  excited  great  interest  in  England,  and 
wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  I^oons;  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  London 
there  are  several  kinds  of  birds  of  prey,  wood-  missionary  society,  which  fitted  out  a  ship 
peckers,  and  small  paroquets  of  rich  and  splen-  to  carry  missionaries  into  the  islands  of  the 
did  plumage.  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant,  '  Pacific.  This  vessel  arrived  at  Tahiti  early 
and  were  upon  the  group  at  the  time  it  was  in  1797.  For  19  years  the  labors  of  the 
discovered. — The  natives  belong  evidently  to  missionaries  were  fruitless,  and  they  were 
the  Malay  race,  and  are  generdly  above  the  even  treated  with  contempt,  tUl  Pomare  II. 
middle  stature.  Their  countenances  are  open  embraced  Christianity  in  1816.  Pomare  died 
and  prepossessing,  though  their  features  are  in  1821,  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son 
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3  acquired  great  iafluence;  but  covered.  His  last  abode  was  at  'Zflrici,  in 
the  SOB  haying  died  before  he  attained  man-  Switzerland.  He  was  an  accomplished  echolar 
hood,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  queen  in  the  oriental  tongues,  an  acute  critic  of  the 
Aimata  or  Pomare,  the  latter  bemg  the  sur-  Scriptures,  an  able  disputant,  and  fearless  in 
name  of  the  reigniiig  family.  From  the  con-  hia  spirit  of  inquiry.  His  property  and  his  MSS. 
version  of  Pomare  11.  the  power  of  the  mis-  were  beqneatJied  to  his  nephew, — Fiuaiua, 
Bionaries  contmued  increasing,  till  about  20  nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Sieuna  in 
years  ago  it  became  all  bat  paramount  at  Tar  Deo.  16S&,  died  near  Cracow  in  the  latter  part 
hiti.  The  success  of  the  French  Catholic  mia-  of  1604.  He  had  by  his  sceptical  spirit  early 
sions  on  the  islands  to  the  E.  induced  two  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  authorities  of 
priests  and  another  individual  to  come  to  Ta-  the  church,  and  was  at  the  age  of  20  compelled 
hiti  ia  order  to  establish  their  fwth  in  tlie  8o-  to  seek  safety  abroad.  While  residing  at  Lyons 
ciety  islands.  The  English  missionaries  fiercely  he  learned  the  death  of  his  nncle,  and  went  to 
opposed  this,  and  the  8  persons  were  forcibly  ZQrich  to  secure  his  inlieritance,  with  which 
deported.  This  step  drew  down  the  Tengeanoe  he  returned  to  Italy.  Finding  a  patron  ia 
of  the  French  gOTemmeut,  and  a  frigate  was  Francesco  de'  Medici,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany, 
sent  to  demand  liberty  for  ail  French  subjects,  te  was  for  13  years  an  attendant  upon  the  lux- 
and  $3,000  as  the  espenses  of  the  voyage  to  urious  court  of  Florence,  sharing  in  its  dissipa- 
Fiance  of  the  expelled  missionaries.  After  tions.  At  last,  weary  of  this  useless  life,  he 
various  controversies,  and  the  ai'rival  of  a  resolved  to  be  a  religions  reformer,  and  to  prop- 
powerful  fleet,  a  strong  force  landed  on  Taiiti  agate  those  opinions  of  his  uncle  which  he  had 
m.  1844,  and  hauied  down  Pomare's  standard  learned  to  regard  as  the  essence  of  saving 
and  hoisted  the  French  flag,  taldng  possesion  truth.  In  1574  he  took  up  his  residence  td 
in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  queen  Basel,  and  hnsied  himself  in  elaborating  into  a 
made  her  escape  to  a  neighboring  island,  and  system  the  scattered  hints  and  views  in  the 
several  skirmishes  afterward  took  place  be-  writings  of  Leeliue.  Three  years  later  he  ap- 
tween  the  natives  and  the  invaders;  hut  in  a  peared  in  open  debate,  maintwnicg  that  the 
few  weeks  the  French  power  was  completely  Trinity  was  a  pagan  doctrine,  and  that  Christ 
established  in  Tahiti.  Pomare  was  reoalled  was  a  created  and  inferior  being.  This  bold- 
from  her  retreat,  and  a  treaty  entered  into,  by  ness,  while  it  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
which  she  was  restored  to  authority,  and  the  Swiss  church,  gave  him  fame  abroad.  He  was 
whole  of  her  dominions  placed  under  the  pro-  called  to  Trausylvama  (where  the  eloquent 
toction  of  France.  In  reality  this  protection  is  physician  Blandrata  had  already  established 
but  a  name,  and  the  French  power  is  as  abso-  many  Unitarian  churches),  to  use  his  influence 
lute  ia  the  Society  islands  as  iu  any  other  part  ia  opposition  to  Davidis,  who  had  taken  the  es- 
of  the  empire.  Oapt.  Cook,  from  the  crowds  tremegroundthatallworshippaidtoChristwas 
which  collected  on  the  coast,  supposed  the  needless  and  idolatrous.  His  efforts  here  being 
population  of  Tahiti  to  be  80,000;  but  the  first  unsuccessful,  he  passed  into  Poland,  where  the 
missionaries  estimated  it,  along  with  that  of  Anti-Trinitarian  party  had  already  gained  a 
the  neighboring  island  of  Eimeo,  at  10,000  strong  foothold.  But  his  moderate  opinions 
BOuIs.  The  entire  population  of  these  two  isl-  made  him  here  unpopular,  and  he  was  coldly 
ands  is  nowonlyahont  3,000,  |havingbeenout  received.  After  4  years  of  residence  in  Ora- 
off  by  venereal  disease,  small  pos,  measles,  and  cow,  embittered  by  suspicion,  reproach,  and 
rum.  The  social  condition  of  this  remnant  is  persecution,  hia  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
improved  by  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  but  a  nobleman  in  the  neighborhood  seemed  to 
their  moral  conduct  is  still  very  irregular.  revive  his  hope  and  give  him  new  influence. 
SOOINUS,  LsLius,  an  Italian  theological  He  found  by  this  a  comfortable  home,  and 
writer  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Sozzini,  born  made  proselytes  from  the  noble  and  wealthy 
in  Sienna  in  1526,  died  in  Zurich,  March  16,  closes.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  her 
1563.  The  studies  in  theology  to  which  his  father  deprived  him  of  his  place  of  retreat; 
tastes  inclined  him  early  led  him  to  doubt  some  sickness  came  to  prostrate  his  mind  and  body; 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  popular  his  lands  in  Italy  were  confiscated,  and  his  in- 
creed,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  come  from  that  source  cut  off;  at  one  time  he 
The  ihconvenienoe  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  dragged  into  the  street 
by  the  profession  of  acepticai  opinions,  and  a  from  a  aick  bed,  and  exposed  in  the  mai'ket 
desire  to  know  personally  the  leading  reform-  place ;  his  furniture  was  broken  and  his  MSS. 
era,  led  him,  after  various  travels,  to  a  residence  were  destroyed;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  in  Switzerland,  then  in  Germany,  and  year  1604,  death  came  to  him  in  a  small  village 
finally  in  Poland,  where  he  found  many  persons  near  Oracow,  he  welcomed  it  as  a  relief  from 
who  were  ia  sympathy  with  his  views.  In  misery.  Through  the  daughter  that  survived 
"WittenberghegainedthefriendahipofMelanch-  him,  Faustua  Socinns  is  the  ancestor  of  many 
thon ;  and  in  Geneva  not  only  had  an  adviser  of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Poland.  Hia 
in  Oalvin,  but  waa  warmly  recommended  by  works,  contained  in  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Swiss  reformer  to  Prince  Kadziwill  of  Po-  the  I'ralres  Polom,  consist  of  theological  tracts, 
land.  This  favor  of  the  reformers  was  with-  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  polemical  trea- 
drawn  when  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  dis-  tises,  with  a  great  number  of  letters.    Many 
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of  his  nnpubliahed  letters  are  in  the  library  limited  commerce,  its  trade  being  chiefly  con- 
of  Sienna. — Though  SocintiB  waa  the  founder  fined  to  an  exchange  of  cacao  for  other  com- 
of  a  school  in  theologj,  his  influence  was  rath-  modities  with  the  neighboring  departments  of 
er  negative  than  positive,  and  his  fame  came  Guatemala. — Soeonnsco  formerly  belonged  to 
from  what  he  denied  more  than  from  what  he  the  captain-generaloy  of  Guatflmala,  and  was 
asaerted.  He  deoied  the  Trinity,  the  deity  of  embraced  in  the  republic  of  Centrfd  America- 
Christ,  the  personahty  of  the  devil,  the  native  Daring  the  political  troubles  of  the  republic  it 
and  total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious  was  occupied  by  a  Mexican  force,  and  its  pos- 
atonement,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment,  session  afterward  became  a  anbject  of  dispute 
His  theory  was  that  Christ  was  a  man  divinely  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  until  1866, 
commissioned,  who  had  no  existence  before  when  the  latter  relinquished  its  pretensions  to 
he  was  conceived  by  tha  Virgin  Mary ;  that  sovereignty  for  a  pecuniary  oonaideration, 
human  sin  was  the  imitation  of  Adam's  sin,  8000ESO,  a  central  co.  of  New  Mexico, 
and  that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation  bounded  E.  by  Tesas,  S,  in  part  by  the  Rio 
and  adoption  of  Christ's  vu-tne ;  that  the  Bible  Gila,  separating  it  from  Arizona,  and  W.  by  the 
was  to  be  interpreted  by  huraaa  reason,  and  Colorado,  separating  it  from  California,  and  in- 
that  ita  metaphors  were  not  to  be  taken  liter-  tersected  by  the  Rio  Verde,  Eio  Grande  del 
ally.  He  professed  great  reverence  for  the  Norte,andEioPecos;  area,  over  30,000  sq.  m. ; 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  pop.  in  1860,  5,787,  There  are  numerous  fer- 
ments, and  for  Christ  as  the  messenger  of  the  tile  valleja  along  the  streams,  bnt  the  greater 
Father  sent  to  reconcile  man  to  God.  The  per-  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  unpro- 
BOnal  morality  of  Eaustua  Sociuus  was  pure,  and  ductive.  It  js  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Madre 
no  seriona  charge  was  made  against  his  char-  and  other  mountain  ranges.  Gold,  iron,  and 
acter  as  a  man.  His  learning  was  less  exten-  other  minerals  are  found.  Capital,  Socorro, 
sive  than  that  of  his  unde,  yet  he  was  expert  8000TEA,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean,  be- 
in  the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible  and  well  longing  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  about  150  m,  E. 
acquainted  witfi  the  works  of  the  Christian  N.  B.  from  Cape  Guardaftd,  the  eastern  extrem- 
fathers.— The  name  Socinian,  which  is  often  ity  of  Africa ;  length  abont  70  m.,  breadth  33 
given  to  those  who  hold  Unitarian  opinions  as  m. ;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  about 
a  term  of  reproach,  was  for  a  century  the  hon-  4,000,  Tamarinda,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  lat. 
orabie  designation  of  a  powerful  and  numerous  I3''39'N.,  long.54''l'E.  The  surfeoe  isgener- 
religions  body  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Tran-  ally  elevated  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
syivania.  It  was  only  the  union  of  the  secular  the  shores  are  bold.  Toward  the  N.  there  is  a 
and  ecclesiaaticalforce  that  succeeded  inbreak-  ridge  of  mountains  with  several  peaks  rising  to 
ing  up  and  dispersing  the  Socinian  party  in  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  There  are  some  small 
Poland ;  and  the  Eacovian  catechism,  compiled  streams,  and  where  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
mainly  irom  the  writings  of  Socinns,  is  stili  the  vegetation  is  remarkably  luxuriant.  Date  trees 
text  book  of  faith  and  worship  in  many  Han-  and  cotton  are  cultivated ;  bnt  the  productions 
garian  and  Transylvanian  churches.  The  opin-  for  which  Socotra  is  particularly  famous  are 
ions  of  Socinus  are  professed  still  by  churches  aloes  and  the  gum  of  the  dragon's  blood  tree, 
in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  both  of  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
United  States. — The  life  of  Ltelius  Socinus  was  world.  Camels,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  asses, 
written  in  Latin  by  Ohristian  E.  Iligen  (8vo.,  and  goats  are  reared.  There  is  some  trade 
leipsie,  1814),  who  also  published  in  1826  2  carried  on  with  Muscat, 
parts  of  another  work  in  quarto,  entitled  ^/m-  SOCRATES,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  in 
6oto  ad  Vitam.  et  Doct^-inam  Lalii  Sodni  il-  Athens  in  469,  died  there  in  399  B,  0.  The  son 
Inatrandum.  The  life  of  Faustus  Socinns  was  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and  of  Phmnarete, 
written  by  the  Pole  Przypfcovius,  and  by  the  a  midwife,  he  was  of  humble  rank  and  always 
Eev.JoahuaTonlmiu(8vo.,  London,  1777).  His  poor.  He  wastrwned  in  his  father's  art,  and 
works  are  collected  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  tradition  ascribed  to  his  chisel  3  draped  figures 
the  Bihliotheca  Fratrwm  Polonorum.  of  the  Graces  which  iu  the  time  of  Pansanias 

SOCK  (Lat.  waevs),  a  kind  of  low  shoe  or  were  shown  on  the  acropolis.    There  is  no  au- 

slip^er  without  fastenings,  worn  by  Eoman  thoritativeindicationof  his  skill  in  sculpture,  of 

comic  actors,  and  hence  metaphorically  applied  the  time  when  he  abandoned  this  art  for  the 

to  comedy  itself,  as  in  the  expression  "  Jonson's  profession  of  public  teacher,  nor  of  hia  anteoe- 

learned  sock."  dent  studios.    Of  the  ancient  statements  that 

SOCONUSCO,  a  Mexican  province,  depen-  ho  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoraa  or  of  Arche- 
dent  on  the  state  of  Chiapas,  lying  on  the  laus,  the  iirst  is  disproved,  and  the  second  ia 
Pacific  ocean,  between  lat.  15°  and  16°  W.,  improbable.  He  oalled  himself  aelf-taught,  and 
and  long.  92°  30'  and  98°  80'  W. ;  area  about  referred  his  knowledge  sometimes  to  books, 
3,400  sq.  m.  Its  population  ia  small,  prob-  but  more  frequently  to  intercourse  with  distin- 
ably  not  exceeding  20,000.  It  is  very  fer-  guishedmeninthatculminatingperiodof  Athe- 
tiie,  and  celebrated  for  its  cacao.  Under  the  nian  patriotism  and  culture.  Though  tradition- 
Spanish  rule  the  entire  crop  was  a  monopoly  ally  represented  as  an  old,  bald-headed  man,  it 
of  the  crown,  and  taken  to  Spain.  The  prov-  is  probable  that  his  estraordinary  peculiarities 
iace  is  without  good  ports,  and  has  a  very  were  early  manifested,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
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was  famous  both  among  wits  and  tlie  populace  the  order.  Engaged  aa  a  missionary  in  the  ser- 
in 433,  when  the  "  Clouds"  of  Aristophanes  Tioe  of  philosophy,  he  waa  warned  from  par- 
Tvaa  first  exhibited.  Plato,  Seaophon,  and  ticipating  in  public  afiairshy  an  internal  voice, 
Aristophanes  offer  different  phases  and  esti-  an  anthoritative  Kentor,  a  divine  oracle,  which 
mates  of  his  philosophy,  ^ut  agree  in  the  ont-  ho  professed  to  hear  from  childhood  in  the  way 
line  of  his  personal  qualities  and  habits.  "With  of  restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation, 
remarkable  physical  strength  and  endnrance,  and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  fa- 
he  trained  himself  to  coarse  fare,  scanty  cloth-  miliarly  and  to  obey  implicitly.  This  demon  or 
ing,  bare  feet,  and  indifference  to  heat  or  cold,  genins  of  Socrates,  which  was  not  personifled 
aiming  thus  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  wants,  by  himself,  was  regarded  by  Plutardi  as  an  in- 
as  a  fistant  approach  to  the  perfection  of  the  termediate  being  between  gods  and  men,  by 
gods,  who  want  nothing.  With  flat  nose,  thick  the  fathers  of  the  chnroh  as  a  devil,  by  Le  Clero 
lipa,  prominent  eyes,  bald  pate,  squat  figure,  as  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  by  Fioino  and  Da- 
aiid  ungainly  gait,  he  wandered  about  the  cier  as  a  good  angel,  and  by  later  writers  as  a 
streets  of  Athens,  standing  motionless  for  hours  personification  of  conscience,  or  practical  in- 
in  meditation,  and  charming  all  classes  and  stinet,  or  individual  taot.  Nor  was  this  the 
ages  by  his  conversation,  so  that  Alcibiades  (in  only  way  in  which  he  received  the  special  man- 
Plato's  Sympm-am)  likened  him  to  an  uncouth-  dates  of  the  gods.  By  divinations,  dreams,  and 
ly  Bctdptured  Silemis  contfuning  within  the  oracnlar  intimations,  he  believed  his  peculiar 
images  of  the  gods,  and  declaimed  that  "as  he  miswon  to  be  imposed  upon  him:  and  when 
talks,  the  heai-ts  of  all  who  hear  leap  up  and  the  Pythian  priestess  pronounced  him  to  be  the 
their  tears  arc  poured  out."  With  naturally  wisest  of  men,  he  was  perplesed  between  the 
impetuous  appetites,  of  an  irascible  temper,  he  decision  of  an  anthority  which  he  deemed  in- 
has  yet  been  called  the  most  illustrious  exam-  fallible  and  his  own  estimate  that  he  had  no 
pie  in  history  of  the  moral  conscience,  and  the  wisdom  whatsoever  on  aay  subject.  With  this 
creator  of  moral  science ;  but,  though  a  sage  divino  sanction,  he  stmiik  ont  the  original  path 
and  a  martyr,  he  waa  wholly  removed  from  of  an  indiscriminate  public  talter  for  the  sake 
the  gloom  and  constraint  of  asceticism,  exem-  of  instruction.  His  disinterestedness,  poverty, 
plifled  the  finest  Athenian  social  culture,  was  temperance,  easy  affability,  and  nnrivalled  sa- 
a  witty  as  well  as  serious  disputant,  and  on  fes-  gacity,  aa  well  as  his  plausible  and  captivating 
tive  occasions  would  drink  more  wine  than  any  voice  andmanner.commendedhis  conversation, 
other  guest  without  being  overcome.  Few  He  spent  the  whole  day  in  pubUc,  ia  tie  walks, 
events  of  his  life  are  recorded.  Of  his  wife  the  gymnasia,  the  schools,  the  porticos,  the 
Xantippe,  all  that  has  passed  into  histoi-y  is  worksbops,  the  market  place  at  the  hoar  when 
that  she  bore  him  8  sons,  that  she  had  a  most  it  was  most  crowded,  talking  with  every  one 
violent  temper,  and  that  he  married  and  en-  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  con- 
dured  her  for  self  discipline.  He  was  an  enthn-  dition,  discnssing  with  politicians,  sophists, 
siastic  lover  of  the  city,  within  which  alone  militaiy  men,  artists,  and  ambitions  yonths, 
he  found  instruction,  and  beyond  the  walls  of  eager  to  get  self-knowledge  and  to  awaken  the 
which  he  never  went,  except  once  to  a  public  moral  consdonsness,  striving  to  win  now  Alei- 
festival,  and  again  to  serve  as  hoplite  at  the  biades  and  now  Theodota  to  virtue,  never  ao- 
battle  of  Potidasa,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo-  cepting  money  in  return  for  wisdom,  attracting 
ponnesiaa  stru^le,  and  at  Delium  and  Amphi-  listeners  during  his  later  years  even  from  the 
polls  {434  B.C.).  At  Potidaja  he  went  barefoot  remoter  cities  of  Greece,  but  founding  no  sohoo?, 
over  ice  and  sEOW,  surpassed  all  other  soldiers  teaching  in  no  fixed  place,  and  writing  no  books, 
first  in  the  cheerful  endnrance  of  hunger  and  His  custom  was  by  systematic  cross  examina- 
then  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  plenty,  and  tion  to  convict  every  distinguished  man  whom 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  to  whom,  instead  he  met  of  ignorance.  Thns,  after  hearing  the 
of  himself,  his  own  request  caused  the  prize  of  oracular  eulogy  from  Delphi,  as  reported  by 
valor  to  be  awarded.  His  composure  and  brave-  Plato  in  his  "Apology,"  he  set  out  to  examine 
ry  were  alike  distinguished  at  Delium  and  Am-  the  men  whom  he  deemed  wiser  than  himself, 
phipolis.  He  songht  influence  neither  aa  a  gon-  The  politicians,  the  poets,  and  the  artificers 
eral  nor  statesman,  and  once  only  discharged  were  in  turn  affronted  as  he  attempted  to  de- 
a  political  office.  In  406  he  was  one  of  the  monstrate  their  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
5  pi-ytanes  of  the  senate,  when  the  illegal  sen-  its  realitj,  their  skill  without  wisdom.  His 
teuce  of  death  was  proposed  against  the  victors  irony,  or  assumption  of  the  character  of  an  ig- 
of  Arginnsffl ;  and  he  alone  obstinately  persist-  nornnt  learner,  till  he  involved  his  opponent  in 
ed  in  his  protest,  despite  the  menaces  of  the  contradictory  answers,  added  zest  to  his  discus- 
people  and  the  assembVi  bo  that  the  remaining  sions  among  the  naturally  dialectic  Greeks.  Bnt 
prytanes  were  obliged  to  put  the  question  with-  he  differed  from  Uie  sophists,  though  he  was 
out  his  concurrence.  He  soon  after  had  occa-  ridiculed  as  the  chief  of  them,  in  that,  whether 
sion  to  show  that  he  could  defy  tyrants  as  well  serious  orhnmorous,  hewaseverseekingaposi- 
as  the  populace.  He  was  summoned  by  the  tive  basis  for  truth,  while  they  for  the  most 
Tliirty,  with  4  other  citizens,  to  pi-oceed  to  Sa-  part  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  could 
lumis  and  bring  back  Leon  to  punishment;  and  ply  the  sophistical  art  with  entire  indifference 
he  again  alone  refused,  while  the  others  obeyed  to  it.    In  his  conception,  virtue  was  as  intelleo- 
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tual  as  vice,  and  he  let  slip  no  opportunitf  to  of  his  disdrfnfal  demeanor.  The  penalty  of 
engage  with  the  masters  of  sophistry,  to  follow  death  having  been  pronounced,  ho  declared 
them  through  their  subtleliea,  to  unravel  their  himaelf  satisfied  both,  with  hia  own  conduct 
captious  inquiries,  and  to  wield  the  weapons  and  with  the  result,  calculated  that  his  bearing 
of  rhetorical  adroitness  in  the  interest  of  trnth,  on  the  trial  would  be  the  most  emphatic  lesson 
Moreover,  while  he  exerted  a  commanding  in-  which  he  could  read,  to  the  youth  of  Athens, 
fluence  among  young  men,  ho  exhibited  undis-  and  predicted  that  his  removal  would  be  the 
gnised  contempt  for  ttie  rnlers,  proclaimtng  that  signal  for  numerous  apostolic  snceessors.  An 
government  was  a  most  difBcuIt  science,  and  interval  of  30  days  was  allowed  for  the  annual 
that  men,  who  would  not  trust  themselves  in  Theorio  mission  of  the  sacred  ship  to  Delos, 
a  ship  without  aa  esperienoed  pilot,  not  only  which  he  passed  in  prison,  with  chains  on  hia 
trusted  themselves  in  a  state  with  untried  m-  legs,  in  conversation  with  his  friends.  The 
lers,  but  even  sought  to  become  rulers  them-  Platonic  dial^uea  of  "Orito"  and  "Phiedo" 
selves.  He  thus  made  the  formidable  enmities  are  probably  imitations  or  developments  of  his 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  Attached  to  none  last  ailments  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
of  the  political  parties,  ridiculed  in  turn  as  a  laws  and  on  the  grounds  of  unmortality.  His 
buffoon  and  as  a  moral  corrupter,  at  once  the  address  to  his  friends,  before  drinking  the  fatal 
butt  of  the  wit  of  Aristophanes  and  the  special  hemlock,  closes  thus :  "  It  is  now  time  that  wo 
object  of  the  hate  of  the  Thirty,  especially  odi-  depart,!  to  die,  you  to  live;  but  which  has  the 
ous  from  his  intimate  connection  with  Oritiaa  better  destiny  is  unknown  to  all  escept  the 
and  Alcibiadea,  only  a  pretest  was  wanted  to  gods."  The  closing  words  of  "  Phsedo"  are : 
bring  upon  him  all  the  vengeance  of  power.  "Thus  died  the  man,  who,  of  all  with  whom 
This  pretext  was  found  ia  a  charge  of  impiety,  we  were  acquwnted,  was  in  death  the  noblest, 
Grote  affirms  that  Athens  was  the  only  city  in  in  life  the  wisest  and  most  just."  Hegel  re- 
the  aaeieat  would  where  a.  croas-examiQing  gords  his  death  as  the  tragedy  of  Athens,  the 
missionary  could  so  long  have  exercised  his  resnlt  of  a  colJisioa  between  the  established 
calhng  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  there-  oligarchyandthearistocracyoftalent;  between 
fore  extols  the  intellectual  inquisitiveness  and  two  opposite  social  tendencies,  the  one  repre- 
freedom  of  the  age.  But  at  length  an  orator  senting  the  old  Greek  unreflecting  morality, 
named  Lycon  and  a  poet  named  Meletus  united  and  the  other  the  later  spirit  of  freedom,  sub- 
with  the  demagogue  Anytua  in  impeaching  jeotivity,  and  conscious  personality.  There  is 
him  for  despising  the  tutelary  national  gods,  no  authority  but  that  of  Plutarch  for  the  state- 
for  introducmg  another  new  divinity,  and  also  ment  that  the  Athenians  afterwai'd  lamented 
for  corrupting  the  youth.  The  chaises  were  his  fate  and  punished  his  accusers. — TiiaMetno- 
a,  pretence  to  gratify  private  Spite,  which  how-  raiilia  of  Xenophon  and  the  dialogues  of 
ever  was  sure  of  a  wide  sympathy.  The  details  Plato  have  been  supposed  to  represent  aa  oio- 
of  the  accusers  were  that  he  worshipped  a  de-  teric  and  an  esoteric  Socrates,  and  it  has  been 
mon  unknown  to  the  mythology,  that  he  con-  a  long  controversy  which  contains  the  most 
temned  the  existing  political  constitution  by  complete  and  true  history.  The  former  pro- 
ridiculing  the  practice  of  choosing  arohons  by  fesses  to  record  actnal  conversations  held  by 
lot,  that  he  taught  young  men  the  habit  of  de-  him,  and  was  des^ned  as  an  apology,  while 
preciating  the  entire  mode  of  life  of  their  fa-  the  Socrates  of  the  latter  is  the  spokesman  of 
thers,  and  that  he  quoted  and  perverted  pas-  theories,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  tho 
sages  fi-om  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  opinions  of  the  master' as  well  as  the  disciple, 
favor  aristocratic  doctrines.  He  approached  his  Hat  the  two  pictures  thus  presented  are  in  the 
trial  with  no  expectation  of  acquittal,  though  main  accordant,  the  former  giving  prominence 
he  had  always  obeyed  the  laws,  and  even  in  re-  to  the  practical  and  the  latter  to  the  specula- 
lif^ous  opinions  was  identified  with  the  public  tive  side  of  his  philosophy,  and  each  supplying 
mind  of  Athens.  He  commented  upon  all  the  the  defects  of  the  other.  The  XenophonlJo 
imputations,  and  denied  some.  He  mentioned  hero  is  a  religious  and  philanthropic  preceptor; 
hia  blameless  life,  his  divine  oonunission,  and  the  Platonic  hero  is  a  philosopher  and  dialecli- 
the  consequent  antipathies  which  he  aroused,  cian ;  but  both  agree  in  the  topics  of  discussion, 
refuted  the  charge  of  irreligion,  maintained  a  which  are  human,  not  physical  or  divine,  in 
oalm,  brave,  and  rather  haughty  bearing,  and  de-  their  dialectic  method,  and  in  their  general 
dared  his  solicitude  rather  for  the  good  repute  ethical  tendency. — Socrates  marks  the  epoch 
of  the  Athenians  than  for  himself.  He  heard  in  Greek  philosophy  when  speculation  turned 
without  surprise  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  from  physics  to  ethics.  The  problem  of  the 
and  was  astonished  that  the  verdict  was  passed  cosmos,  solved  by  imaginary  theories,  had  been 
by  a  m^ority  of  only  5  or  a  in  the  Athenian  di-  the  burden  both  of  the  Eleatic  and  the  lonio 
castery  of  567  members.  It  is  probable  that  the  schools.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  sophia- 
prosecution  was  designed  rather  to  humble  than  tic  art  all  the  reigning  contradictory  hypotho- 
to  destroy  the  aristocratic  philosopher ;  Xono-  ses  were  discovered  to  be  alike  groundless  and 
phon  affirms  that  tA\e  defiant  and  fearless  tone  fantastic.  The  subject  seemed  to  Socrates  ia 
of  his  defence  was  the  direct  cause  of  hia  con-  impenetrable  confusion,  and  despairing  of  com- 
demnatiou;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  capital  passing  it  until  some  fundamental  reform,  he 
sentence  which  followed  it  was  the  consequence  declared  the  secrets  of  nature  to  be  beyond  the 
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limits  of  attainalile  sOionce.  rorBflking  as 
hopeless  the  problem  whicB.  had  occupied  liis 
prodecossors  for  two  centuries,  he  directed  hia 
attention  to  human  relations,  duties,  and  pas- 
sions, to  the  realities  of  Athenian  life.  As- 
tronomy ha  pronounced  a  divine  mystery,  ge- 
ometry he  Talued  only  for  land-measuring, 
general  physios  he  discarded  alto^ther  as  hav- 
ing llirniahed  and  promising  nothing  hnt  hypo- 
thetical, contrary,  and  useless  results;  human 
practice  alone,  with  the  knowledge  pertaining 
to  it,  was  esteemed  the  proper  suhject  of  human, 
inycstigation.  This  innovation  was  important, 
not  for  what  it  excluded,  but  for  the  new  phe- 
nomena which  it  admitted  into  the  circle  of 
scientific  inquiry.  Philosophy  was  brought 
down  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth ;  the  light 
of  speculation  was  thrown  upon  "  whatever  of 
good  and  evil  has  befallen  you  in  your  house ;" 
the  problem  of  man  and  nature  was  divided ; 
and  hnman  dispositions  and  ends  became  a 
separate  science.  While  his  aim  was  thus  ethi- 
cal, his  method  marks  the  commencement  of 
analysis.  To  iim  Aristotle  assigns  two  nov- 
elties, inductive  discourses  and  the  definitions 
of  general  terras.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says 
Grote,  "  whether  any  one  before  him  ever  used 
the  words  genus  and  species,  originally  mean- 
ing family  and  form,  in  the  philosophical  senso 
now  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  Not 
one  of  those  many  names,  called  by  logicians 
names  of  the  second  intention,  which  imply 
distinct  attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical 
process,  and  enable  na  to  consider  and  criticize 
it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All  of  them  grew 
out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the 
subsequent  philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus 
trace  them  in  their  beginning  to  the  common 
root  and  father,  Socrates."  Men  had  always 
reasoned  and  ai^ued,  but  without  analytical 
conaeiougness,  grouping  their  ideas  with  refer- 
ence rather  to  rhetorical  effect  or  emotional 
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monstration.  Socrates  was  the  first  to  con- 
sciously apply  the  essentJaJ  foatnres  of  formal 
logic,  treating  each  of  the  familiar  words  desig- 
nating moral  attributes  as  logical  aggregates, 
distributing  under  them  our  judgments  in  par- 
ticular cases,  scrutinizing  the  dialectic  process, 
and  by  cross-esamining  and  methodized  discus- 
sion seeking  to  systematize  our  knowledge  and 
to  attain  the  law  of  life.  The  mmn  problem 
of  his  philosophy  was  the  nature  of  virtue,  and 
his  fundamental  doctrine  was  that  virtue  is  in- 
tellectual, a  necessary  consequence  of  knowl- 
edge, while  vice  is  ignorance,  and  akin  to  mad- 
ness. That  a  man  ^ould  know  the  good,  and 
yet  not  do  it,  seemed  to  him  a  logical  impo^i- 
bility.  Knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness  he 
held  to  be  inseparable.  He  propc«ed  well-do- 
ing as  the  noblest  hnroan  pursuit,  but  he  took 
into  view  only  the  intellectual  conditions  there- 
of. His  ultimate  view  of  human  life  was  se- 
verely practical,  and  urged  good  conduct  with 
rational  purpose  in  whatovcr  special  profession 
or  trade  as  the  highest  duty.  His  religious 
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doctrines  culminated  in  the  conception  of  the 
Deity  ea  the  author  of  the  harmony  of  nature 
and  the  laws  of  morals,  revealed  only  in  hia 
works,  and  of  the  soul  as  a  divine  and  immor- 
tal being,  resembling  the  Deity  in  respect  of 
reason  and  inviMble  energy, — The  most  com- 
plete discussions  concerning  Socrates  are  in 
general  histories  of  Greece  and  of  philosophy. 
See  also  Wiggers,  Sobrates  ala  Meimh,  Bmger 
und  PUlosoph  (1811);  Schleierraacher,  Ueier 
den  Werth  dea  SokraUg  ah  Phihaopken  (1814- 
'15) ;  Nares, "  AnEssay  on  the  Demon  or  Divi- 
nation of  Socrates"  (1783) ;  Lelut,  Bit  dimon  d* 
Soerate  (185S);  andBendiien,  Ueherdent^fem 
Schriftsinn  den  reeohition&ren  Soiratea  and  der 
getetzlicheti  Athener  (1839), 

SODA,  the  oiide  of  sodium,  ITaO  ;  chemical 
equivalent  31 ;  specific  gravity  2.805.  It  is  ob- 
tained free  from  water  by  burning  sodium  at  a 
high  temperature,  or  by  treating  23  parts  (one 
atom)  of  sodium  with  40  parts  (one  atom)  of 
hydrate  of  soda.  It  is  a  grayish  white  solid, 
fnsing  at  a  red  heat,  volatile  with  difficulty, 
and  having  an  intense  affinity  for  water,  with 
which  it  combines  with  great  evolution  of  heat. 
It  combines  with  acids  with  great  energy, 
though  its  affinities  are  somewhat  weaker  than 
those  of  potash.  Its  salts  are  all  colorless,  un- 
less the  acid  itself  is  colored,  are  nearly  all 
readily  soluble  in  wat*r,  and  are  more  disposed 
than  those  of  potash  to  unite  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  and  be- 
come eiSorescent.  The  only  reagent  which  ia 
generdly  available  for  distinguishing  its  salts 
from  those  of  the  other  alkalies  is  a  solution  of 
antimoniate  of  potash,  which  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate even  in  dilute  solutions.  Another  ex- 
cellent test,  as  noticed  below,  is  the  periodate 
of  potash.  When  soda  salts  are  heated  in  the 
blowpipe  flame,  or  when  alcohol  containing 
them  ia  burned,  the  flame  has  a  strong  yellow 
color,  not  destroyed  even  when  these  are  mixed 
with  20  or  30  times  their  weight  of  potash  salts. 
Soda  salts  of  nearly  every  inorganic  and  of 
most  of  the  organic  acids  are  known ;  and  there 
also  exist  many  double  salts,  with  the  oxides 
of  nearly  all  the  metala. — Hydrated  or  caustic 
soda  (NaO  HO)  is  a  white,  brittle  substance, 
fusible  below  redness,  containing  33.4  per  cent, 
of  water.  It  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda  by  lime,  decanting 
the  solution,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  or  by 
treating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  with 
baryta  water,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 
The  manufecture  as  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
will  be  described  with  that  of  the  carbonate. 
The  following  table  show  the  percentage  of 
anhydrous  soda  in  solutions  of  given  specific 
gravities,  A  solution  saturated  at  common 
temperatures  contains  86  8  per  cent 
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The    al       f     da  a      bo  numerous,  that  only  Wmdow  and  plate  glass  are  principally  com- 

tli       ab    d  t    e  or  used  in  the  arts  posed  of  aihoate  of  soda,  and  hottie  gkss  gen- 

m       f  n  1        jnsidered  here.     The  erally  containa  mnch  soda,  though  lime  com- 

jut  b  described  in  the  arti-  monly  preponderates.    Soluble  or  water  glass, 

ol   K   K    s  ,  th       Iph  te  in  GurnER's  Sait;  wbich  is  a  silicate  containiug  a  large  escesa  of 

the  hyposulphite  in  Htposhlphitss  ;  the  bibo-  soda  or  potash,  is  described  in  Silioates,  Solu- 

rate  in  Bohaoio  Aoid,  and  Boeax,     Three  in-  ble,— The  most  important  salts  of  soda  are  the 

teresting  double  sulphates  of  soda  and  alumiua  carbonates,  of  which  there  are  three,  the  mono- 

(soda  alum),  of  soda  and  lime  (glauberite),  and  carbonate  (JfaO  COa),  the  bicarbonate  {NaO 

of  soda  and  m^neaia,  occur  as  minerals.    Soda  SCO.),  and  the  sesquicarbonate  (aNaC  300a)- 

also  forms  a  biaulphate.     The  solpbite  of  soda  All  these  combine  with  various  proportions  of 

is  now  largely  employed  to  remove  the  last  water  to  form  hydrates.     The  first  named, 

traces  of  chlorine  from  woven  goods,  thread,  or  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  is 

paper  pulp  after  bleaching,  and  thence  derives  generally  knjwn  as  aoda,  commonly  combines 

the  name  of  antichlore.    A  very  minute  quan  with  10  equivalents  or  ij-  times  its  weight  of 

tity  is  sometimes  added  to  white  wines,  when  water    It  is  used  to  an  enormous  extent  in  the 

bottled,  to  prevent  them  from  darkening.    It  is  manut'icture  of  glass  and  soap,  also  in  some 

also  used  to  impede  fermentation  in  the  manu  opeiationsotbleaohingand  dyeing,  and  in  many 

facture  of  beet  root  sugar.    It  is  prepared  by  ether  chemical  operations.    It  occurs  native, 

Sasaing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  pro  forming  inomatations  in  many  countries.  It 
need  by  the  burning  of  sulphur,  over  the  aur  was  formerly  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
face  of  moistened  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ashes  of  plants  growing  on  the  sea  shore  and 
contained  in  chambers  so  arranged  as  to  pre-  of  sea  weeds.  (See  Alo^  Baeula,  Fcoub, 
sent  a  very  iarge  surface.  The  periodate  of  and  Kelp.)  Barilla,  the  crude  soda,  is  atill  ex- 
soda  is  remarkable  for  its  insolubility,  and  this  ported  from  Spain  and  Sicily  to  England,  the 
circumstance  is  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  but  is  for  the 
best  direct  tests  for  soda,  by  the  addition  of  a  most  part  superseded  by  arriflcial  soda.  The 
concentrated  solution  of  periodate  of  potash  to  difficulty  of  obtainit^  a  supply  of  soda  in 
solutionscontainingsodasalts,  when  the  perio-  France  during  the  wars  of  the  last  century,  led 
date  precipitates.  The  neutr^  phosphate  of  the  French  government  te  offer  a  reward  for  a 
eoda  is  employed  in  medicine  as  a  laxative.  It  process  of  making  it  which  would  be  commer- 
also  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  several  oially  practicable.  That  proposed  by  Leblano 
of  the  animal  secretions,  especially  the  urine,  was  adopted,  and  is  now  generally  used  wher- 
The  double  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  ever  soda  is  made.  It  consists,  first,  in  treat- 
employed  as  a  blowpipe  reagent.  It  is  known  ing  sea  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  thus  convei-t- 
as  microcosmic  salt,  and  is  found  in  consid-  ing  it  into  sulphate  of  soda,  hydrochloric  acid 
erable  quantity  in  urine.  Tungstate  of  soda,  being  given  off;  second,  in  heating  in  a  rever- 
which  is  obtained  to  some  extent  in  Corn-  beratory  furnace  a  mixture  of  400  parts  of  drjr 
wall,  aa  a  product  of  the  treatment  of  tin  ores  sulphate  of  soda,  400  parts  of  dried  chalk,  and 
containing  wolfram,  is  employed  aa  a  mordant  about  140  parts  of  coal.  This  mixture  is  raked 
for  dyeing  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  occasiondly  with  an  iron  scraper;  it  softens  at 
the  tangstates  of  lime,  barytes,  and  lead,  to  be  a  red  heat,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  car- 
nsed  as  pigments ;  and  a  solution  has  recently  bonio  oxide,  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
been  found  to  be  ttie  best  substance  for  render-  The  product  is  known  as  black  balls  or  ball 
ingladies' dresses  non-inflammable.  (Seelu'ooM-  soda,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of 
BUSTiBin  Cloth.)  The  stannate  of  soda  ia  a  val-  soda,  caustic  soda,  and  oxysulphate  of  lime, 
nablemordantincalioo  printing.  It  has  hitherto  with  often  a  good  deal  of  unde  composed  chalk, 
been  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic  the  proportion  of  carbonate  and  caustic. soda 
soda,  common  salt,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  with  being  generally  about  S5  per  cent,  if  the  opera- 
metallio  tin,  in  an  iron  crucible;  but  the  recent  tion  has  been  well  conducted.  Much  is  sold  in 
process  of  Mr.  James  Young  avoids  the  necessi-  this  state.  When  this  is  dissolved  and  the 
ty  of  first  reducing  metallic  tin  from  the  ore  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  product  is 
and  afterward  oxidating  it  again  at  the  expense  known  as  sal  soda.  When  greater  purity  is  de- 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda,  by  taking  the  native  sired,  the  solution  is  crystallized,  and  when  this 
peroxide,  and  fusing  it  directly  with  caustic  istwiceropeated  averypurearticleisobtained, 
soda.  The  iron  and  other  foreign  metals  are  If  the  solution  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime,  a 
insoluble  in  the  alkali,  so  that  by  dissolving  the  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  produced.  If  this  is 
fused  mass  in  water,  a  nearly  pure  stannate  ia  concentrated,  mixed  with  oxide  of  Itmi  rather 
obtained  at  once.  The  sulpho-antimoniate  of  exceeding  in  weight  the  amount  of  diyhydrate 
Boda  (Schlippe's  salt)  is  used  in  medicine.  The  of  soda  in  the  solution,  and  dried  down  with 
silicates  of  soda  comprise  a  large  number  of  constant  stirring,  many  of  the  foreign  salts  are 
minerals,  of  which  the  most  important  are  albite  decomposed ;  and  when  the  colored  powder  ia 
or  soda  feldspar,  which  is  a  silicate  of  soda  and  treated  with  hot  water,  and  the  solution  ovap- 
alumina;  labradorite,  andesine,  and  oligoclase,  orated,  the  salts  of  soda  first  fail  and  are  dip- 
whioh  all  contain  lime  and  alumina;  nepheline,  ped  out,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until  the 
canorinite,  hauyne,  sodalite,  and  lapis  lazuli,  superfluous  water  is  driven  off,  and  the  hydrate 
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is  ftised.  Oanstio  soda  of  very  good  quality  is  cess  of  which  a  cheap  and  ahundant  supply  of 
thus  obtained.  According  to  Pajen,  the  pres-  sodium  was  neceaaary  (see  Alcmincm),  improv- 
efit  quantity  of  soda  produced  in  France  is  ed  Brunner's  process  by  adding  to  tiie  mixture 
90,000,000  kilograinines  (90,000  tons),  in  Eng-  of  carhonnte  of  soda  and  charcoal  a  certain 
land  150,000,000  (150,000  tons),  and  in  all  the  quantity  of  chalk,  which  opposes  the  fusion  and 
world  300,000,000  (800,000  tons). — The  bicar-  swelling  up  of  the  materials,  and  aids  in  fiir- 
bonateof  soda  is  obtained  by  passing  a  onrrent  nishing  carbonic  oxide  gas^  which  facilitates 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  vaporization  of  the  sodium.  He  also  suh- 
carhonate,  and  crystallizing,  or  by  submitting  stitnted  bituminous  coal  for  charcoal,  which  has 
moist  crystals  of  the  carbonate  to  the  action  of  the  advantage  of  adding  to  the  reducing  gases 
carbonic  aeid.  In  the  last  case  it  is  obtained  various  hydrocarbons.  The  process,  as  now 
in  opaque  amorphous  masses.  It  is  employed  conducted  at  the  works  of  MM.  Deville  and 
in  medicine.  The  sesquicarbonate  is  found  na-  Morin,  is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  1,000  parts 
tive  in  great  quantities  in  certdn  Egyptian  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  150  parts  of  dried 
lakes,  in  Hungary,  in  Fezzan  near  the  desert  chalk,  and  450  parts  of  bituminous  coal  is  aub- 
of  Sahara,  and  in  various  patta  of  America.  It  mitted  to  a  calcination  or  fritting,  which  re- 
is  known  as  natron  or  trona. — The  most  im-  duces  tie  bulk  so  much  as  to  ^ow  Vi  kilo- 
portant  salts  of  soda  with  organic  aeida  are  the  grammes  (16.58  lbs.)  instead  of  &\  (13.12  lbs.) 
acetate,  which  is  formed  in  great  quantity  in  to  he  introduced  into  the  distillation  cjhnders. 
the  purification,  of  pyroligneous  acid  ;  the  tar-  These  are  made  of  strong  sheet  iron,  j  to  ^  inch 
trate  of  soda  and  potash  (Koohelle  salts),  used  thick,  bent,  pierced,  and  riveted  in  the  cold,  are 
in  medicine;  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  antimony  12  centimelies  (4.73  inches)  in  diameter  and  80 
(soda  tartar  emetic),  also  used  in  medicine;  (31.5  inches)  in  length,  and  can  be  closed  at 
and  the  salts  with  stflario,  margarie,  and  oleic  each  end  by  oast  iron  plates,  one  of  which  ia 
acids,  forming  soaps.  pierced  with  o  round  hole.  The  chained  cyl- 
S0DAP0WDEE8.  SeeEFFEiivssoisaPow-  inders  are  placed  in  pairs  in  a  furnace,  and 
BERs.  heated  as  regularly  as  possible  to  a  white  heat. 
SODA  "WATER.  See  Sbltzeb  Watbe.  Traces  of  watery  vapor  first  escape  through  the 
SODIUM,  or  NATKinit  (from  natron,  the  an-  hole  in  the  head,  then  the  hydrocarbons  of  the 
cient  name  of  soda),  the  metallic  base  of  soda,  coal,  then  carbonic  oside  arising  from  the  re- 
Na ;  chemical  equivalent,  23 ;  specific  gravity  dnetion  of  the  carbonates,  the  soda,  and  the 
0.935  to  0.973.  It  is  silver  white,  with  a  high  carbonic  acid,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  the 
lustre;  crystallizes  in  cubes;  is  pretty  hard  at  carbon,  which  brings  with  it  some  carbonaceous 
0°  F.,  of  the  consistence  of  wax  at  ordinary  particlea.  These  gases  give  a  reddish  flame, 
temperatures,  and  completely  liquid  at  194",  which  assumes  a  blnish  tint  when  the  vapor  of 
and  volatilizes  at  a  bright  red  heat.  When  a  sodium  begins  to  mingle  with  it.  A  short  tube 
globule  of  sodium  is  thrown  upon  water,  it  de-  ia  then  adapted  to  the  hole  in  the  head  of  each 
composes  it  rapidly  with  the  evolntion  of  hy-  cylinder,  communicating  at  the  other  estremity 
drogen ;  but  the  heat  produced  is  not  sufficient,  with  a  large  refrigerant  of  sheet  iron,  \  of  an 
as  with  potassium,  to  infianie  the  gas,  unless  inch  thick.  The  object  of  this  is  to  suddenly 
the  water  is  hot,  or  is  thickened  with  gam,  so  reduce  the  temperature  from  a  white  heat  to  or 
ns  to  check  the  movement  of  the  globule.  From  below  a  dull  red  heat,  for  a  simultaneous  pro- 
its  avidity  for  oxygen,  sodium  requires  to  be  duction  then  tatea  place  of  carbonic  oxide  gas 
preserved  undernaphtha.  It  is  very  generally  and  vapors  of  sodium,  which  are  then  con- 
dilfuaed  throughout  nature,  though  apparently  densed;  while,  if  the  transition  is  slowly  ef- 
Bomewhat  less  abundantly  than  potassium  in  fected,  the  products  at  a  bright  red  heat,  by  a 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe.  In  the  vegetable  new  reaction,  are  only  soda  and  carbon  (or  such 
kingdom  it  oceurs  as  sulphate  of  soda,  iodide  compounds  as  rhodizonate,  croconate,  &c.,  of 
and  chloride  of  aodium,  and  combined  with  soda).  The  condensed  sodium  flows  from  the 
vegetable  acids,  especially  in  plants  growing  in  refrigerant  into  a  recipient  half  filled  with  naph- 
or  near  the  sea;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  com-  tha  or  some  of  the  heavy  coal  oils.  The  opera- 
bined  with  chlorine,  with  carbonic,  snlphnrio,  tion  lasts  two  hours  from  the  time  that  the  heat 
phosphoric,  and  various  organic  aeids.  This  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  gases.  Before  pro- 
metal  waa  discovered  in  1808  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  ceeding  to  another  charge,  the  cylinders  aro 
who  prepared  it  by  decomposing  caustic  soda  oleanedwithanironscraper.  They  then  receive 
by  a  voltaic  current.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  achai^  of  5.6  kilt^ammes  each,  and  the  opera- 
afterward  made  it  more  abundantly  by  heating  tion  proceeds  as  before.  The  sodium  is  purified 
a  strong  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  iron  turn-  by  redistillation  from  au  iron  retort,  w  some- 
ingsin  a  gun  barrel,  the  distilled  sodium  being  times  bymerelyremeltmgitin  an  iron  pot,  and 
received  into  a  vessel  filled  with  mineral  naph-  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside.  It  is  then 
tha,  M.  Brunner  nest  introduced  the  process  oast  into  bars,  and  preserved  under  naphtha  or 
of  decomposing  at  a  high  temperature  carbonate  heavy  coal  oil.  Concretions  of  soda  and  lime, 
of  soda,  previously  intimately  mised  with  finely  brought  over  in  the  form  of  dust  and  ret^n- 
powdered  charcoal.  M.  Ste.  Olaire  Deville,  in  ing  a  little  sodium,  remain  in  the  refrigerant, 
the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  manufao-  and  when  scraped  out  and  redistilled  yield  a 
ture  of  aluminum  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  sue-  small  additional  quantity  of  sodium.   The  total 
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product  is  about  1.2  kilograinraes  of  crude  so-  near  the  fertile  valley  of  Siddira  (Qen.  xiv.  8), 
dium,  yielding  1.1  (2,434  lbs.)  of  purified  bora,  and  its  site  is  now  covered  by  tbo  sontbern 
The  sodium  thus  obtained  coats,  according  to  portion  of  the  Dead  sea.  Lot,  after  separating 
Payen  (in  1869),  80  francs  or  85.79  per  kil-  irom  Abraham,  settled  in  Sodom,  which  at 
Ogramme,  instead  of  its  former  price  of  1 ,000  that  time  had  its  own  king.  The  crime  against 
francs.  One  of  the  priaoipal  elements  of  cost  nature,  on  aoconnt  of  which,  according  to  Gen- 
consists  in  the  sheet  iron  cylinders,  which  must  esis,  the  city  was  destroyed,  has  been  called 
be  renewed  after  two  operations.  Their  dnra-  after  it.  The  name  has  also  been  preserved  in 
bility  may  be  increased  by  eurronnding  them  a  plant  called  apple  of  Sodom,  mentioned  by 
withaluteof  refractory  clay,  and  heating  them  Josephus,  which  by  most  modern  writers  (Kob- 
on  the  bed  of  a  reverb eratory  famace,  which  inson,  Seetzen,  &c.)  is  identified  with  a  plant 
might  be  done  whenever  the  consumption  of  called  by  the  Arabs  eaher. 
alaminum  requires  the  manufacture  ot  aoduira  SOrALA,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  E.  coast 
on  a  large  scale.  The  piincipal  use  of  so-  of  Africa,  comprehended  within  the  territory 
dium  is  is  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  and  known  as  Mozambique.  It  extends  from  about 
tlie  other  earthy  metals  are  also  prodnoed  by  lat  18^  to  24'  S.,  and  from  the  seaboard  to  the 
its  aid.— Sodium  forms  tw  o  combmations  with  Lupata  mountains,  having  an.  extreme  length 
oxygen  r  1,  soda,  NaO  (see  Soda),  and  S,  per-  of  about  400  m.  and  a  breadth  of  200  m, 
oxide  of  sodium.  The  latter,  which  may  be  ob-  Along  the  coast  the  land  is  low  and  sandy  or 
tained  by  heating  to  redness  soda  or  hydrate  swampy,  but  lises  towai-d  the  intei-ior  till  it 
of  soda  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen,  or  by  terminates  in  the  mountain  range  already  men- 
the  ignition  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  a  dirty  green-  tioned.  The  country  is  watered  by  several 
ish  yellow  Bubstanoe,  less  fusible  than  hydrate  considerable  rivers,  which  annually  overflow 
of  soda,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its  their  banks;  the  most  important  are  the  Sofe- 
composition  is  still  uncertain,  as  it  has  never  la,  the  Bodas,  the  Sabio,  and  the  Inhamban. 
been  obtained  unmixed  with  soda,  but  is  prob-  There  are  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  and  gold, 
ably  NaOs.  It  is  easily  decomposed.  A  sub-  topazes,  and  rubies  are  found.  The  Portuguese 
oxide  is  also  said  to  exist. ,  Sodium  forms  sev-  possessions  in  Sofala  occupy  an  area  of  about 
eral  compounds  with  sulphur,  but  only  one,  the  10,000  sq.  m.,  and  have  a  population  of  287,- 
moEOSulphuret,N'aS,  is  well  defined  and  stable.  000.  They  comprise  the  districts  of  Quili- 
Its  solution,  which  is  prepared  by  passing  sul-  mane,  Sena,  Tete,  Chickowa,  and  Zumbo. 
phuretted  hydrogen  through  a  strong  solution  The  lieutenant-governor  of  these  territories  is 
of  caustic  soda,  is  colorless,  and  can  be  preserv-  under  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  and  re-' 
ed  for  a  long  time  without  sensible  alteration,  sides  at  Sena. — SorAi^,  a  town  in  the  above 
rendering  it  very  valuable  as  a  chemical  re-  country,  and  formerly  ttie  capital  of  a  native 
agent.  The  higher  sulphurets  are  obtained  by  kingdom,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
heatingcarbonateof  sodaor  themonosulphuret  Bofela,  in  lat.  20°  S.,  long.  86"  E,  It  has  a  fort 
with  an  excess  of  sulphur ;  one  is  known  as  the  and  a  church,  and  consists  of  a  few  mud  and 
soda  liver  of  sulphur.  A  compound  of  sodium  straw  huts,  though  once  a  place  of  considerable 
with  phosphorus  is  produced  by  heating  them  trade.  The  climate  is  very  unhealtliy.  Some 
together.  It  is  a  lead-colored  substance,  Which  gold  dust  is  exported,  and  some  authors  have 
bums  when  heated  in  the  mr,  produdng  phos-  supposed  that  it  is  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients, 
phate  of  soda.  Sodium  forms  but  one  com-  SOIL.  See  AoKiniiLTnEE. 
pound  with  chloi-ine,  common  salt,  NaOl  (see  SOISSOWS(anc.A'OT>iD(;«nu«i,  and  afterward 
Sait);  with  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  sev-  jii(?us(aiS'ue»sion«OT),  a  fortified  town  of  Erance, 
eral.  With  aluminum  it  forms  two  double  salts  in  the  department  of  Aiane.  on  the  left  bank  of 
of  much  interest,  Th6first,thedoublecHorido  the  river  Aisne,  60  m.  H",  E,  from  Paris;  pop. 
(Had,  All  01s),  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  1856,  7,636.  It  has  a  cathedral  built  in  the 
in  the  preparation  of  aluminum  (see  Alumi-  12th  and  18th  centuries,  the  ruined  abbey  of 
Ntna),  and  b  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  St,  Jean  des  Vignes,  a  castle,  and  a  college.  In 
chlorineoveramisture  of  100  parts  of  alumina,  the  environs  is  tlie  abbey  of  St.  M6dardj  found- 
120  paeia  of  ooromon  salt,  and  40  parts  of  char-  ed  by  Olothairo  I,  in  557,  in  which  Louis  le 
coal,  made  up  in  balls  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  Dfibonnaire  was  confined  by  hb  sons,  and  now 
with  a  little  water,  dried,  and  heated  in  earthen  occupied  as  an  institute  for  deaf  mutes.  There 
cylinders  about  4  feet  high  and  8  inches  in  diam-  are  manufactures  of  fine  tapestry,  linen,  hosiery, 
eter,  provided  with  earthen  tubes  which  convey  cordage,  earthenware,  and  leather. — Soissona 
the  vapors  of  the  double  chloride  into  a  recipi-  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Suessiones  in  the 
ent  where  they  solidify.  After  remolting,  to  re-  time  of  Cfesar,  and  in  the  6th  century  the  capi- 
move  some  impurities,  the  product  is  ready  for  tal  of  Olovis,  and  gave  name  to  the  kingdom 
uae.  The  double  fluoride,  3H"aFl,  Als  Fls,  occurs  of  his  4th  son.  It  has  sustained  many  sieges, 
inlarge  quantities  in  Greenland.  (SeeCETOLiTE.)  the  last  by  the  allies  in  1814.  The  council 
SODOM,  one  of  the  southern  border  towns  which  condemned  the  doctrines  of  Abolard  met 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  19),  which,  with  here  in  1132. 

Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim  (Deut.  xxix.         SOLAN  GOOSE.     See  Gasbbt. 
23),  was  destroyed  on  account  of  the  wicked-        SOLANDER,  Dasiel  Charles,  a  Swedish 

ness  of  the  inhabitants.    It  was  situated  in  or  naturaUst,  born  in  the  province  of  Norriand, 
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Feb,  28,  1T36,  died  in  London  in  1783.  He  to  Billingsgate  market  alone  in  a  year;  it  is 
was  educated  at  TJpsal  under  Linnfflus.  Af-  one  of  the  moat  important  fisheries ;  the  flesh 
ter  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  he  made  a  is  white  and  firm,  and  is  in  good  condition 
tour  in  Eussio,  went  to  the  Canary  isles,  where  all  the  year  except  in  Fehmary  and  March, 
he  spent  some  time  in  studying  their  natural  when  they  are  spawning.  Some  are  found 
history,  aad  thence  reached  England  in  1790,  reversed,  or  with  the  eyes  and  colored  surface 
and  was  soon  after  employed  in  preparing  a  on  the  left  side,  and  a  few  are  darlc  and  rough 
catalogue  of  the  eolleotions  in  the  British  mil-  on  both  sides.  The  lemon  or  French  solo  {S. 
Bcum,  and  subsequently  as  an  assistant  in  the  pegusa,  Yarr.)  is  smaller,  yellowish  brown  above 
natural  history  department.  In  175S  he  pub-  spotted  with  darker  brown,  wider,  and  thicker, 
liehed  a  catalogue  of  the  Brander  collection  of  Lithe  geaua  monocMnu  (Gav.)  there  is  no  pee- 
fossils  in  the  British  museum.  In  1768  he  ao-  toral  on  the  blind  side,  and  the  other  is  very 
companied  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  Capt.  Cook's  smalL  Here  belongs  Uie  variegated  sole  (if. 
first  voyage  round  the  world.  In  1773  he  was  Utti/ttatttlus,  Cuv.),  reddish  brown  above,  doud- 
appointed  ander  librarian  to  tlie  British  mu-  ed  both  on  the  body  and  fins  with  darker  ;  the 
seum,  which  office  he  held  nntil  his  death,  scales  Isrge  and  harsh ;  it  is  about  10  inches 
He  published  several  papers  in  the  "  Transao-  long,  and  inhabits  the  seas  of  Europe.  In  achi- 
tiona"  of  the  loyal  and  other  societies,  and  left  ma  (Lac.)  there  are  no  pectorals ;  species  are 
a  large  number  of  mannaoripts  on  scientific  found  in  the  Indian  seas,  with  the  upper  parts 
topics  which,  are  etill  preserved  in  the  museum,  mavbled  with  brown  and  lighter.  To  this  genua 
SOLANO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  California,  boimd-  belongs  the  New  York  sole  (A.  mollis,  Mitch.), 
ed  S.  E.  by  Sacramento  river  and  8.  by  Suisun  6  to  8  inches  long,  dark  brown,  marked  trans- 
bay;  area,  906  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,170.  versely  with  irregular  black  bands,  and  scales 
The  surface  is  broken,  ana  contains  several  small ;  it  is  found  from  Nantucket  to  Carolina, 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The  W.  part  is  SOLECISM  (Gr.  croXow.o-^t),  aa  ungram- 
mountainoua.  Mare  island,  on  which  is  a  U.  matical  nso  of  language.  The  word  is  derived 
S.  navy  yard,  is  within  the  county.  The  pro-  from  Soli,  a  eity  of  Oilioia,  whose  inhabitanta 
ductions  in  1858  were  165,160  bushels  of  were  famous  at  Athens  for  their  incorrect  and 
wheat,  164,175  of  barley,  and  24,900  of  oats,  inelegant  speech. 

There  are  excellent  mineral  springs,  and  veins  80LEUEE,  or  Solothubn,  a  N.  "W.  canton  of 

of  coal  and  marble.    Capital,  Benicia.  Switzerland,  eomposedoftwo  unequal  parts,  and 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.    See  Astbohomy.  boundedbyBasolLandschaft,Aargan,Bem,and 

80LAE  TIME.    See  Day.  France;  ai-ea,  380  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1860,  69,527, 

SOLDER.    See  Allot,  andBsAziso.  of  whom59,749wereEomanOatholies.  TheJu- 

SOLDIER.     See  Aiisrs,  Aetillbey,  Oatai.-  ra  monntains  occupy  a  part  of  the  canton,  and 

BT,  and  Infantry.  the  remainder  of  the  snrface  is  level  and  fertile. 

SOLE  (solea,  Cuv.),  a  genus  of  soft-rayed  flat  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Aar,  a  tributary  of 

fishes  of  the  farmiy  pleuronecUda,  the  eharac-  the  Ehine.    Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lignite  are 

tors  of  which  have  been  given  under  Flotjndbb.  found.    The  soil  is  remai'kably  fertile,  both  on 

The  genus  is  characterized  by  the  jaws  cob.-  the  lower  grounds  and  mountdn  slopes.    A 

cealed  under  the  scaly  skin,  the  upper  rounded  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  mead- 

and  longest;  the  eyes  are  both  on  the  idght  ows  and  pastures,  upon  which  large  numbers 

side,  small,  the  lower  behind  the  upper  and  of  cattle  are  kept.    The  forests  are  extensive, 

almost  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  the  month  is  and  contain  much  valuable  timber.    German 

curved,  and  turned  almost  wholly  to  the  left  is  the  language  of  the  canton.     The  govern- 

eide,  and  the  fine  and  villiform  teeth  are  nearly  ment  was  formerly  aristocratic,  but  democratic 

ail  on  this  aide ;  the  snout  is  in  advance  of  the  principles  have  been  largely  introduced  into  it, 

mouth ;    the  lateral  line  straight ;   branchial  especially  by  the  revision  of  the  constitution 

openings  below  the  small  pectorals;  dorsal  and  in  ISil.    The  capital,  Solenre,  is  situated  at 

anal  very  long,  often  conflnent  with  the  caudal ;  the  foot  of  the  "Weissenstein,  on  the  Aar ;  pop. 

no  air  bladder,  and  no  pancreatic  cteoa,  and  6,000. 

the  intestine  long  and  often  doubled ;  the  blind  80LFAING.    See  Solmization. 

side  is  sometimes  furnished  with  shred-like  SOLFEEINO,  a  village  of  Italy  in  E.  Lom- 

villi.    The  common  sole  (S.  milgaris,  Cov.)  has  bardy,  neai-  Oastiglione.    It  has  a  ruined  castle, 

the  body  moreelongated  than  in  moat  flat  fiahes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  prince  of  Solferino;  but 

with  a  blunt  and  rounded  muzzle ;  the  length  it  ia  principally  remarkable  for  tlie  great  battle 

is  from  10  te  20  inches,  and  the  color  uniform  fought  here  between  the  allied  French  and 

dark  brown  above  and  white  below,  the  pec-  Sardinian  forces  and  the  Austrians  on  June  24, 

torals  tipped  with  blaek.    It  inhabits  the  sandy  1859.   Tliisbatile  lasted  16  hours,  and  4French 

shores  of  Great  Britain,  keeping  near  the  hot-  eorpt  Marines  under  Marshals  Baraguay  d'Hil- 

tom,  feeding  on  the  spawn  and  iry  of  other  liers,  MacMabon,  Oanrobert,  and  Niel,  and  led 

fishes  and  on  shell  fish ;  it 'is  found  from  the  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  4  divisions 

seas  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean.     It  of  the  Sardinian  army,  commanded  by  Victor 

is  one  of  the  best  and  most  delicate  fishes  for  Emanuel  in  person,  were  opposed  to  an  im- 

the  table,  and  ia  caught  in  immense  numbers  mense  Austrian  force,  under  the  command  of 

bytrawlnets;  86,000 bushelahavebooabrought  the  ompcror  Francis  Joseph.     The  points  at 
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which  the  straggle  was  moat  severe  were  the  Notre  Borne  de  Pa/ris),  aaA  Uh  hobo  haee  tnento. 
heights  of  the  Tillage  of  Solferino,  which  were  His  plays,  1^  in  number,  were  puhlished  col- 
captured  after  a  long  and  terrible  fight  by  the  lectively  at  Madrid  in  1733. 
first  corps  under  Marshal  Baraguay  d'HiUiers ;  SOLITAIRE,  a  wingless  bird  of  the  dodo 
the  height  of  Medole,  from  which  Gen.  Mel  family,  the  didm  tolitariui  (Gmel.)  or  the 
with  the  4th  corps  drove  the  Austriana,  though  pezopjuws  soUtaria  (Strickland),  a  native  of 
at  a  heavy  loss,  to  the  villages  of  Eebecco  and  the  little  island  of  Eodrignea,  a  few  miles  E. 
Gniddezolo ;  the  village  of  Oapriana,  which  of  MauritJus;  lite  the  rest  of  its  faniily,_  if  not 
was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  strife;  and  the  now  eaisting,  it  has  become  extinct  within  a 
vicinity  of  Bivoltella,  where  Victor  Emannei  few  cenEuries.  According  to  the  French  voy- 
and  the  Sardinians  contended  lone  and  success-  ager  Legnat,  the  male  was  brownish  gray,  a  lit- 
fully  witii  the  enemy.  The  battle  was  finally  tie  larger  than  a  turkey,  which  it  resembled  in 
gMned  by  the  allies  in  conseqnenco  of  the  its  feet,  bat  the  beak  whs  more  hooked,  and 
greater  range  of  their  artillery  and  rifles,  and  the  neck  longer  and  straighter ;  the  tail  very 
the  desperate  and  reckless  bravery  of  the  short,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
Zouave  corps.  The  iFrench  army  had  13,000  rounded;  the  eyes  black  and  lively,  the  head 
men  killed  and  wounded,  150  officers  killed,  without  comb  or  crest,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
and  730  hora  dv,  combat ;  the  Sardinians  6,000  lower  parts  imbricated ;  the  weight  about  45 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  Austrians  lbs. ;  the  female  smaller  and  lighter  colored, 
lost  many  more  in  tilled  and  wonnded  than  the  It  received  its  name  from  its  being  generally 
allies,  and  beside  left  in  tlieir  hands  4  stand-  seen  alone,  though  it  was  not  uncommon  on 
arda,  30  cannon,  and  6,000  prisoners.  the  island ;  the  wings  were  too  short  for  flight, 

80LGEE,    KiRL    ViLHELM    FBBDrHi.Kl),   a  but  were  moved  rapidly  while  rnnning,  and 

German  writer  on  ajsthetics,  bom  in  Schwedt,  the  hard  knob  at  the  end  was  used  as  a  prinoi- 

Brandenbnrg,  K"ov.  28,  1780,  died  in  Berlin,  pal  means  of  defence ;  hence,  though  unable 

Oct.  30, 1810.    He  studied  the  classics  at  Der-  to  fly,  the  sternum  was  provided  with  a  strong 

lin  and  the  law  at  Halle,  interesting  himself  keel  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  it  did  not 

also  in  (esthetic  and  philosophical  inquiries,  at-  run  rapidly,  and  was  not  very  shy.    It  was 

tended  the  lectures  of  Schelling  at  Jena  in  monogamous,  making  a  nest  on  the  ground  of 

1801,  received  a  oivi!  appointment  in  1803  in  the  leaves  of  the  palm,  laying  one  e^,  larger 

Berlin,  where  ho  heard  the  lectures  of  Fiehte,  than  that  of  a  goose ;  the  young  required  to 

and  in  1806  retired  to  Schwedt,  and  completed  be  fed  in  the  nest.    The  flesh  was  said  to  be 

there  his  translation  of  Sophocles  (3  vols.,  Ber-  fat  and  good  eating,  and  the  food  to  be  the 

lin,  1808 ;  9d  ed,,  1834).    He  became  professor  fruit  of  Uie  date  pdm.    Though  belonging  to 

at  Eraukfort-on-the-Oder  in  1809,  and  at  Berlin  the  dodo  family,  it  had  a  longer  neck  and  head, 

in  1811.    He  published  M-teim:  vier  Gesprdahe  &  shorter  beak,  and  more  developed  wings ;  iha 

aber  das  SekSne  und  die  Siifiat  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  toea  were  8  in  front  and  1  behind,  and  the  bill 

181S),  and  PMlosopThische   Geaprache  (Berlin,  was  3  inches  long  and  of  a  red  color.    Another 

1811^.     After  his   death,  hia    Nachgeladsene  allied  bird  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  called  also 

Behr^^n  wid  BrUfwechsel  were  edited  by  Tieck  solitiure,  was  whitish  or  light  yellow,  with  the 

and  Von  Eaumer'  (3  vols.,  Leipsic,  1836),  and  tips  of  the  wii^s  and  taU  black;  it  was  as 

his   VorUtungea  mer  die  Aeathetih  by  Heyse  large  as  a  goose.     The  bones  found  contain  al- 

(Berlin,  I6S0).  most  all  their  animal  matter.     It  is  considered 

80LIMAW.    See  Soltmah.  by  Messrs.  Strickland  and  Melville,  in  their 

SOLIPEDA,  a  term  employed  by  Ouvior  and  work  on  "The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred"  (4to., 

other  naturalists  for  the  paohyderma  which  London,  1848),  as  a  terrestrial  modification  of 

have  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a  single  hoof  the  trerordna,  but  having  no  immediate  affinity 

on  eacli  foot,  like  the  horse,  ass,  and  zebra,  with  other  ground  pigeons.    See  also  "Pro- 

Solidwng'ula  is  an  equivalent  term  used  by  oeedings  of  flie  Zoological  Society  of  London" 

Owen  and  others,  for  18BI,  pp.  280-284. 

SOLIS,  Antonio  db,  a  Spanish  historian  and       SOLMZATION,  in  singing,  the  art  of  apply- 

poet,  born  in  Alcala  de  Henares,  July  18, 1610,  ing  to  the  7  notes  of  the  musical  scale  certain 

died  in  Madrid,  April  19,  1686,    He  studied  syllables,  designated  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si, 

the  civil  and  canon  law  at  the  nniversity  of  Sal-  by  the  use  of  which  the  singer  la  enabled  to 

amanea,  and  wrote  hia  first  play  while  there,  utter  the  sound  with  more  fulness  and  freedom, 

In  1642  he  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  and  toremembermoreexactiy  theplaces  of  the 

under  the  secretary  of  state,  and  after  the  death  tones  and  semi-tones.     The  art  was  practised 

of  Philip  IV.  was  created  first  historiographer  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  syllables  in  general  use 

of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  both  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  al- 

Indies.    He  entered  holy  orders  in  1667,  and  tered  fromuttodo  on  account  of  the  euphony, 

died  in  extreme  poverty.    Ont  of  Spain  Solis  is  and  of  the  last,  which  was  added  by  the  French, 

'  best  known  by  his  Sistoria  de  la  conquUta  de  were  introduced  by  Guide  Aretino.    The  oc- 

Mexieo  (foL,  Madrid,  1684).  His  principal  plays  tave  is  completed  by  the  repetition  of  the  first 

are  El  alcasiw  del  aecreto.  La  Gitanilla  de  Ma~  syllable,  do  ;  and  in  singing,  all  the  syllables 

dnd  (which  is  reproduced  in  Rowley  and  Mid-  retain  their  Italian  pronunciation, 
dleton'a  "  Spanish  Gypsy"  and  Victor  Hugo's        SOLOMOU",    See  Hebrews,  vol  ix.  p.  32. 
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SOLOMON,  Soxa  or.    See  Oaktiolm.  leaves  ovate  oblong  or  lance-oblong,  nearly 

SOLOMON,  Wisdom  of.     Sqo  Wisdom  op  sesaUe,  and  pubescent;  its  pednncies  mosliy 

Solomon.  S-flowered.    All  the  species  grow  readily, 

SOLOMON"  BEN  ISAAC,  rabbi,  erroneous-  SOLON,  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  born  about 

ly  sumamed  Tabhi,  and  generally  kaown  nn-  638  B.  C,  died  in  Athens  abont  559.    He  was 

der  the  abbreviation  Eashi  (the  initials  of  the  of  the  purest  heroic  blood,  his  father  being  a 

Heb^-ew  EaXbi  SJielomoh  YilehaM),  a  Jewish  descendant  of  Codma,  and  his  mother  a  eousia 

commentator  of  the  Bible  and  Talmud,  bom  of  the  mother  of  Fisistratus.    In  his  youth  he 

in  Trojes,  France,  about  1040,  died  there,  July  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  aa  a 

13, 1105.    His  comments  on.  both  the  Hebrew  merchant,  gained  distinction   by  his   poeras 

Scriptures  and  the  Talmud  have  till  this  day  while  there  was  as  yet  no  Greek  prose,  and 

served  as  the  principal  manual,  in  Hebrew,  of  from  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was 

the  youthful  student,  as  well  as  of  the  scholar,  reckoned,  in  all  the  lists,  one  of  the  seven 

Those  on  the  Bible  have  been  translated  into  sages.    After  returning  to  Athens,  he  began 

Latin  hySreithaupfc  (8  vols.,  Gotha,  1710-'14).  his  political  career  by  recovering  Salamis  from 

A  critical  essay  on  Eashl  has  been  written  in  the  Megariang.    The  Athenianshadrepeatedly 

Geraian  by  Dr.  Zunz  (in  the  ZdUehrift  /ilr  die  failed  in  their  attempts  upon  this  island,  and 

Wissenschc^t  dee  JudentAvme,  1833),  and  trans-  had  prohibited  any  citizen  on  pain  of  death 

lated  into  Hebrew  by  Samson  Bloch.  from  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  8.  Solon  counterfeited  madness,  and  in  apparent 
Pacific  lying  to  the  S.  E.  of  Now  Britain  and  frenzy  read  in  the  agora  a  short  poem,  the 
E.  of  New  Guinea,  extending  in  a  8,  E.  direc-  effect  of  which  was  Uiatthe  law  waa  rescinded, 
tion  from  lat.  4"  60'  to  11°  50'  8.,  and  from  war  declared,  and  he  himself  appointed  to  the 
long,  154°  30'  to  162°  30'  E.  The  group  is  command  of  it.  In  a  single  campaign  (about 
composed  of  9  principal  and  several  smaller  600  B.  C)  the  Megarians  were  espeUed  from 
islands,  the  area  of  the  whole  being  estimated  the  island,  but  a  tedions  conflict  ensued,  which 
at  10,000  sq.  m.  The  largest  of  the  islands  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  Athens  by  the- 
is  about  180  m.  long  and  20  broad ;  but  they  arbitration  of  Sparta.  Soon  after,  in  the  Am- 
have  never  been  surveyed.  Mountains,  often  phietyonio  council,  he  moved  the  decree  by 
of  considerable  .  height,  traverse  them.  The  which  the  Athenians  espoused  thecauae  of  lie- 
shores  are  generally  low,  and  in  some  places  Delphian  oracle  against  Oirrha.  In  594  B.  0., 
bordered  with  mangrove  swamps.  They  are  when  his  fame  for  wisdom  and  integrity  was- 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  the  tern-  spread  throughout  Greece,  when  he  derived  a 
peraturc  cooled  by  copious  rains.  They  are  double  influence  from  his  connection  by  birth 
inhabited  by  two  races,  the  negrillo,  black  with  with  the  aristocrats  and  by  occupation  with 
woolly  hair,  and  the  Malay,  copper-colored  with  the  commercial  classes,  and  when  civil  dissen- 
straight  or  curly  hair  and  much  better  looking,  sions  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor- 
The  population  is  very  irregularly  distributed,  er  classes  had  made  society  in  Athens  intoler- 
tho  N.  islands  being  more  populous  than  the  able,  he  was  called  by  aH  parties  to  the  archon- 
others.  They  were  discovered  by  the  Spanish  ship,  with  powers  substantially  dictatorial,  and 
navigator  Mendaiia  in  1G6T,  and  rediscovered  chiefly  with  authority  to  confli-m,  repeal,  or 
by  Carteret  in  1767.  modify  the  Draconian  laws.    It  is  undoubted 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  {^polygoTuitum,  Toume-  that  he  might  have  made  himself  despot,  and 
fort),  a  gouus  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants,  that  his  friends  were  disappointed  at  his  reftisal 
with  jointed  tuberous  roots,  belonging  to  the  to  do  so.  The  constitution  of  Solon(3eeATHEHB, 
lily  family.  The  common  Solomon's  sea!  (P.  vol.  ii.  p.  269),  which  made  property  instead  of 
tulgare)  has  creeping,  fleshy,  atrong-scented,  birth  the  title  of  citizenship,  and  which  was 
and  knobby  or  jointed  rhizomes,_andits  trivial  the  prelude  to  the  subsequent  democracy,  was 
name  is  derived  from  cert^  marks  perceptible  proclaimed  and  accepted  without  discussion  or 
on  the  transverse  sections  of  these  joints,  re-  resistance,  and  by  a  solemn  oath  of  the  gov- 
sembling  cabalistic  characters.  This  species  is  ernment  and  people  was  declared  valid  with- 
a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gar-  out  alteration  for  10  years.  He  obtained  leave 
dens,  its  alternate,  clasping,  broadly  elliptical,  of  absence  for  that  period ;  visited  Egjpt,  and 
acute,  ribbed  leaves,  greenish  white,  axillary,  conversed  on  matters  of  an  unknown  anti- 
pendulous  flowers,  and  spherical  dark  blue  ber-  quity  with  the  priests  Psenophis  of  Heliopolia 
ries  rendering  it  attractive.  A  variety  with  and  Sonchis  of  Sais;  and  went  thence  to  Cy- 
double  flowers  is  known.  There  are  several  prus,  where  he  persuaded  the  prince  of  .^pea 
North  American  species.  The  greater  Solo-  to  change  the  site  of  the  town,  and  himself 
mon's  seal  (P.  giganteum,  Dietrich),  supposed  made  the  regulations  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
bysometobeidenticalwith  the  common  kind,  new  establishment,  which  in  his  honor  was 
has  a  tall,  stout,  terete  stem,  ovate,  partly  clasp-  called  Soli.  The  story,  related  by  Herodotus, 
ing,  many-nerved  leaves,  and  asiflary  flowers  of  an  interiiew  between  him  and  Ch-a;sus  at 
wllJi  3  to  8  peduncles ;  it  occurs  in  alluvial  Sardis,  seems  irreconcilable  With  chronology, 
soils.  The  3-flowered  Solomon's  seal  (P.  hi-  Ho  returned  to  Athens  prior  to  the  first  usur- 
florum,  Ell.)  is  more  common  on  wooded  nation  of  Pisistratus  (560  B.  0.),  and  amid  vio- 
hanka ;  its  stem  is  slender,  1  to  3  feet  high ;  its  lent  dissensions  was  respected  by  all  parties, 
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trat  was  unable  to  oyemile  the  popular  favor  Kirkondbrightshire,  to  2  m.    It  receives  nnon 

of  his  HnamaQ.    lie  attempted  in  vain  to  rouse  the  English  aide  the  rivers  Derwent,  Ellen, 

the  citizens  against  the  usurper,  from  whom,  Waver,  Wampool,  and  Eden ;    and  upon  the 

however,  he  did  not  withhold  his  advice  when  Scotti^   aide,    the   Urr,    HiUi,   and   Annan, 

oppositionhad  proved  futile. — The  chief  Bourees  "Whitehaven,  Marjport,  and  Alloaby  are  situ- 

for  the  biography  of  Solon  are  the  oommlations  ated  on  the  English  side,  and  Annan  and  Kirk- 

of  Plntareh  and  Diogenes  LaSrtina.     The  ex-  cudbright  on  the  Scottish.     At  ebb  tide  a  large 

tant  fragtnentB  of  his  poems  are  usually  con-  portion  of  the  frith  is  left  dry ;  and  its  water 

tained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  is  always   mnch   discolored  by  the  sand  and 

poets,  and  thei-e  is  a  separate  edition  by  Bach  earth  carried  into  it  by  the  streams.  There  are 

(Leyden,  1825).  several  valuable    salmon   fisheries  upon  tha 

SOLSTICE  (Lat,  sol,  the  sun,  and  sto,  to  rivers  which  fiow  into  it. 
stand),  the  period  in  the  annual  revolution  of  SOLYMAN  II.,  called  the  MiOBiFioBUT,  the 
the  earth  round  the  snn,  when  he  is  at  that  10th  Ottoman  sultan,  bom  in  1494,  died  Aug, 
point  in  the  ecliptic  furthest  north  or  Bonth  from  80, 1566.  He  was  the  son  of  Seliin"L,  whom 
theequator.orinotherwordsreacheahisgreat-  he  succeeded  in  1520.  Differently  educated 
est  northern  or  southern  declination.  Thera  from  Ottoman  princes  in  general,  he  had  re- 
are  two  solstices  in  the  year :  the  summer  sol-  ceived  instruction  upon  politics  and  govem- 
.stice,  June  22,  when  the  snn  seems  to  traverse  meat,  and  began  his  reign  with  the  reformation 
the  tropic  of  Cancer;  and  the  winter  solstice,  of  abuses.  In  1521  he  subdued  the  rebellion 
Dec.  Sa,  when  he  reaches  his  greatest  southern  of  Gozeli  Bey  in  Syria,  and  in  Hungary  took 
declination,  and  appears  to  traverse  the  tropic  Belgrade,  Szalankem^n,  and  Peterwardein,  Af- 
of  Capricorn,  For  several  days  before  and  af-  ter  an  arduous  siege  he  took  Khodes  from  the 
ter  the  solstice  there  is  but  a  sl^ht  variation  in  knights  of  St.  Joha  in  1622.  He  invaded  Hun- 
the  sun's  apparent  declination,  and  he  is  said  gary  a  second  time  in  1536,  won  the  deciMvo 
to  stand  still.  The  solstitial  points  are  the  two  battle  of  MohScs,  in  which  the  king  of  Hun- 
points  of  the  ecliptic  at  which  the  snn's  great-  gary,  Louis  II,,  was  slain,  overran  a  part  of  the 
est  elevation  above  or  depression  below  the  kingdom,  and  rew^nized  as  kir^  John  Zapolya, 
equator  terminates,  and  a  circle  supposed  to  who  put  himself  nnder  Solyman's  protection, 
pass  through  these  points  and  the  poles  of  the  This  act  embroiled  the  sultan  with  the  rival 
iBarth  is  called  the  solstitisJ  colure.  king,  Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg,  and  began  the 

SOLTIKOFF,  the  name  of  a  Bussian  family,  first  of  the  Turkish  wars  against  Germany, 

prominent  since  the  1 6th  century.  I.Pbaskovya  In  1529  Soljman  took  Bnda,  and  appeared  be- 

Fbdobovna  (died  in  1693)  became  wife  of  tiio  fore  Vienna  with  an  army  130,000  strong ;  but 

czar  Ivan  Alexeievitch,  and  mother  of  the  em-  after  30  assaults  he  retired  with  a  loss  of  80,000 

press  Anna.  II,8KMEN',govemor  of  Moscow,  was  men.    A  second  attempt  in  1533  was  not  more 

in  1733  raised  by  hb  aunt,  the  empress  Anna,  successful.     In  1534  he  invaded  Persia,  and 

to  the  dignity  of  count  in  the  Euaaian  nobility,  subdued  Armenia  and  Irak,  with  the  cities  of 

IIL  pGTEB  Sbmenovitoh,  couut,  SOU  of  the  pro-  Tabriz  and  Bagdad ;  in  1536  formed  an  alliance 

ceding,  received  in  1T59  the  chief  command  of  with  Francis  I.  of  France  agfdnst  Charles  V., 

the  Bussian  army  in  the  7  years'  war,  gained  in  the  brother  of  Ferdinand ;  in  the  same  year 

conjunction  with  the  Austrian  general  London  created  the  Barbary  corsair  Khair-ed-Deon  or 

the  decisive  victory  of  Kunersdorf  (Aug.  12,  Barbaroasa  a  Turkish  admiral,  and  thus  swept 

1759)  over  Frederic  the  Great,  was  afterwai-d  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Italian  coasts ;  oon- 

fovernor-general  of  Moscow,  and  died  in  IT'TS.  quered  Croatia  in  1587  by  a  great  victory  over 

Y.  KiooLii   IvAHOVJTon,  of  another  branch  the  imperialists  at  Eszek;   and  in  1538  made 

of  the  family,  a  Kusslan  statesman,  bom  Oct.  the  conquest  of  Yemen.    TTpon  the  death  of 

24,  1736,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  28,  1816.  John  ZSpolya  in  1540,  he  supported  his   son 

He  was  tutor  to  Alexander,  who  was  afterward  Sigismund  Zfipolya,  and  continued  the  war  with 

emperor,  became  field  marshal  in  1796,  and  Ferdinand  until  1547,  when  a  truce  was  agreed 

president  of  the  imperial  council  in  1812 ;  and  upon  under  which  that  prince  pdd  tribute  for 

daring  the  absence  of  Alexander  in  1813-'16  his  remaining  Hungarian  possessions.    In  1552 

he  held  the  authority  of  regent  of  the  empire,  he  again  invaded  Persia,  in  1648  gained  a  great 

In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince,  battle  at  Van  in  Armenia,  and  in  1549-'50  con- 

V,  Sergei,  prince,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  quered  the  provinces  of  Shirvan  and  Georgia, 

travelled  in  Persia  in  1888  and  in  the  East  In-  Hostilities  in  Hungary  were  renewed  in  1562. 

dies  from  1841  to  1846,  and  has  published  nar-  Transylvajiia  was  made  a  Turkish  principality, 

ratives  in  the  French  and  Russian  languages :  and  his  fleets  under  Piali,  the  successor  of 

VoyagfA  dans  VInde  (Paris,  1849),  and  Voyage  Ehair-ed-Deen,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 

en  Perse  (Paris,  1851),  combined  fleets  of  the  emperor  at  Jerba  on  the 

SOLUBLE  GLASS.  See  8h,io«.tes,  Soloble,  African  coast.    A  trace  made  in  1662  left  tha 

SOLWAY  FKITH,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  sea,  Turks  in  possession  of  their  Hungarian  con- 

which  extends  in  a  H",  E.  direction,  between  quests.    In  an  attempt  upon  Malta  in  1566,  the 

England   and  Scotland,  about  41   m.,  with  a  whole  naval  force  of  Solyman  was  repulsed, 

breadth  varying  from  20  m.,  between  St.  Bees  In  1566  he  again  led  a  vast  army  to  the  iuva- 

Head  in  Camberlaad  and  Kayberry  Head  in  sion  of  Hungary,  crossed  the  Drave,  and  laid 
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si^e  to  the  fortresB  of  Szigeth,  whioli  wa^  de-  great  eenl  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  oer- 

feiided  hj  a  small  garriBon  imder  the  heroic  tain  treaties ;  to  his  alleged  complicity  with 

Zrinyi ;  but  a,  paroxysm  of  anger  at  tlie  terrible  Kidd ;  and  to  his  acquisition  of  ■various  un- 

repulses  he  encountered  induced  an  attack  of  reasonable  aud  esorbitant  grants   from   tho 

apoplexy,  in  which  he  died  a  few  days  before  crown  in  addition  to  the  salary  and  fees  of  hia 

the  last  and  fatal  assault  was  made.    Under  office.    After  many  conferences  between  the 

this  saltan  the  Ottoman  empire  attained  its  two  houses,  the  commons  declined  to  prosecute 

greatest  military  power,  beginning  immediate-  their  impeachment  on  the  day  named  by  the 

ly  to  decline  under  his  successor,  Selita  n.   By  lords,  irhereupon  the  latter  declared  Somers 

the  Turks  he  was  Burnamed  the  Legislator,  and  acquitted.    Somers  soon  recovered  the  favor 

the  Karuxm-Nameh,  or  code  of  laws  and  regu-  of  the  king,  and  but  for  the  death  of  the  latter 

lations,  drawn  up  under  his  direction,  formed  would  probably  have   soon  been  restored  to 

the  basis  for  a  long  x>eriod  of  the  Turkisii  ad-  power.    William's  last  speech  to  parliament, 

ministration  of  government  and  justice.     He  bec.Sl, 1701, whichBumet  commends  8s"the 

was  also  a  patron  of  literature  and  art;  in  his  best  that  he  or  perhaps  any  other  prince  ever 

reign,  the  use  of  the  Turkish  language  in  liters-  made  to  his  people,"  was  the  production  of 

ture  superseded  that  of  the  Persian.  Somers.    For  several  years  he  devoted  himself 

SOMAULEES,    See  Ekssah.  to  ordinary  parliamentary  duties,  among  the 

80MEKS,  John,  lord,  an.  English  jurist  and  most  important  of  which  was  the  passage  of  a 

Statesman,  bom  in  Worcester  about  1650,  died  bill  "for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  tbebet- 

April  26,  ITIO.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  ter advanoementof  justice;"andhe tookalead- 

college,  Osford,  and  in  1676  was  called  to  tho  ing  partJn the  measurefortheunionof  Scotland 

bar  at  the  Ifiddle  Temple,  but  continued  to  re-  and  England.   Upon  the  aoceesion  of  the  whiga 

side  for  several  years  longer  at  the  university,  to  power  in  1708,  Somers  waa  appointed  presi- 

During  this  period  he  published  several  impor-  dent  of  the  council,  and  held  the  ofHce  until  the 

tant  political  pamphlets,  and  a  variety  of  met-  return  of  Harley  and  the  tories  in  1711.    Sub- 

rical  and  prose  versions  from  classical  authors,  sequently  ho  participated  in  legislative  duties 

comprising  his  chief  literary  productions.    In  until  his  death,  which  happened  from  apoplexy. 

1682  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Macaulay  calls  Somers  "  in  some  respects  the 

London,  and  the  erudition  and  ability  which  greatest  man  of  that'age,  equally  eminent  aa  a 

he  displayed  in  several  political  trials,  partic-  jurist  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a 

uiarly  that  of  the  7  bishops  in  1688,  brought  writer."     Of  his  personal  character  very  con- 

him  into  great  professional  eminence.    Thence-  flicting  opinions  were  entertained  during  his 

forth  he  took  his  place  among  the  leaders  of  life,  the  tories  attacking  him  with  a  malignity 

the  whig  party.    He  represented  Worcester  in  which  never  provoked  him  into  an  unworthy 

the  convention  which  met  in  Jan,  168S,  and  act,  and  the  whigs  extolling  him  to  the  skies, 

was  a  member  of  the  two  committees  (acting  To  the   extent  of  his   acquirements  and  the 

as  chdrman  of  tho  second)  which  prepared  the  charm  of  his  conversation  all  his  contem^ora- 

"  Declaration  of  Eight"— -a  paper  emanating  ries  bear  witness,  as  well  as  to  his  invanably 

perhaps  wholly  from  him.    Having  secured  the  good  temper,    A  number  of  original  letters  and 

favor  of  the  king,  he  was  in  1689  appomted  papers,  illustrating  his  life  and  character,  pet- 

Bolidtor-general  and  knighted,  in  1693  sttor-  ished  by  fire  in  17B2.    The  so  called  "  Somers 

ney-general,  and  in  1693  made  lord  keeper  of  Tracts,"  published  in  16  vols,  4to.  {17i8-'53 ; 

tlie  great  seal.    In  1697  he  was  appointed  lord  new  edition  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  13  vols.  4to., 

chancellor  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  1809-'15),  consist  of  pamphlets  selected  chiefly 

Somers  of  Evesham.     Erom  the  time  when  he  from  his  library, 

accepted  the  great  seal,  he  had  held  an  inflo-  SOMEES  ISLANDS.  See  Bekmiidas, 
ential  place  in  the  cabinet.  After  inefi'ectnal  SOMEBSET.  I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Me.,  border- 
attempts  to  fasten  upon  himachargeof  malad-  ing  on  Canada  East,  intersected  by  theEenne- 
ministration,  and  also  of  complicity  in  the  pi-  bee  river,  and  drained  by  the  head  streams  of 
racies  of  Oapt.  Kidd,  whom  he  had  helped  fit  the  Penohscot  and  Walloostook  rivers ;  area, 
out  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  pirates,  3,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  80,764.  The  sur- 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  face  is  diversified  and  the  soil  generally  good. 
April  10, 1700,  tliattheking  should  be  requested  There  are  several  small  lakes,  and  the  IT.  part 
to  dismiss  him  from  office,  which  failed  by  a  de-  is  covered  with  forests,  affording  vast  quantities 
aided  vote.  But  as  Somers  had  been  absent,  by  of  timber  for  export.  The  productions  in  1850 
design  as  his  enemies  said,  but  really  through  were  56,595  bushels  of  wheat,  183,780  of  In- 
Sckness,  during  the  debates  which  preceded  dian  corn,  338,630  of  oats,  327,657  of  potatoes, 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  resuming  the  king's  66,183  tons  of  hay,  and  767,624  lbs.  of  butter. 
Irish  grants,  a  measure  exiceedingly  distasteful  There  were  16  grist  mills,  30  saw  mills,  20  tan- 
to  William,  he  was  on  the  17th  of  the  same  neries,  a  woollen  factory,  a  foundery,  3  news- 
month  removed  from  office.  In  tlie  nest  year  paper  offices,  43  churches,  and  13,086  pupils  at- 
an  attempt  was  made  to  impeach  Somers  on  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Norridge- 
14  distinct  charges,  the  most  important  of  wock.  II.  A  central  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  N', 
which  referred  to  an  illegal  issue  at  the  E.  by  the  Pa.ssaio  and  W.  by  the  Lamington, 
king's  request  of  blank  commissions  under  the  and  intersected  by  the  Raritan  river ;    area, 
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ST5  ai-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  23,057.    The  Bttrfaoe  tains  many  remainB  of  antiquity,  and  has  been 

in.  some  parts  is  vory  hilly,  and  the  aoB,  gener-  the  theatre  of  some  remarkable  events  in  Eng- 

aCy  fertile,  especially  along  the  streams.    The  !iah  history.     It  returns  9  members  to  parlia- 

prodnotions  in  18S0  were  100,867  bushels  of  ment,  beside  3  members  for  Bristol,  which  lies 

wheat,  685,673  of  Indian  com,  498,222  of  oats,  partly  in  another  connty. 

26,681  tons  of  hay,  664,573  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80MER8WOETH,  a.  township  of  Strafford 

27,i66  of  wool.     There  were  81  grist  mills,  8  CO.,  N.  H.,  45  m.  E.  from  Concord,  bounded 

Baw  mills,  8  tanneries,  3  woollen  factories,  2  B.  by  Salmon  Falls  river;  pop.  in  1860,  4,788. 

newspaper  offices,  33  ohurobes,  and  4,203  pu-  It  contains  the  yillage  of  Great  Jails,  near  tbe 

pils  attendmg  public  schools.    The  Sew  Jer-  falls  of  that  name  in  Salmon  Falls  river,  cele- 

sey  central  railroad  and  Delaware  and  Raritan  brated  for  its  extensive  manufacturing  intcresta. 

cana!  pass  through  tUe  connty.     Capital,  Som-  The  Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  (capi- 

erville.    III.  A  8.  W.  CO.  of  Penn.,  bordering  on  tal,  $1,500,000)  has  7  mills  engaged  in  the  maiv- 

Md.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Tonghiogheny  river  ufactnre  of  cotton  drills,  print  doths,  sheetings, 

and  Laurel  ridge,  and  intersected  in  the  8.  hy  and  shirtings,  with  88,484  mindles  and  2,119 

Oaatleman's  river ;  area,  1,000  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  looms,  employing  1,172  femtdes  and  492  males, 

1860,  36,784.     The  sarfece  is  generally  moun-  and  consuming  annually  5,280,884  lbs.  of  cot- 

tainous,  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  glades  are  ten.    Over  4,000  stoves  and  50O  tons  of  iron 

admirably  adapted  to  grazing.    The  produo-  castings  are  manufactured  every  year  by  the 

tions  in  1850  were  93,136  bushels  of  wheat,  Somersworth  machine    company.     There  are 

471,812  of  oata,  34,387  of  potatoes,  88,618  of  steam  establishments  for  the  mannfaetare  of 

buckwheat,  31,166  of  Indian  com,  29,620  tons  doors,  blinds,  sashes,  and  boxes  for  packing 

of  hay,  777,204  lbs.  of  butter,  373,798  of  maple  boots  and  shoes,  a  large  machine  shop,  and  a 

sugar,  and  66,508  of  wool.    There  were  16  marble  manufactory.    There  are  2  banks,  14 

grist  mills,  34  saw  mills,  2  foanderies,  21  tan-  public  schools,  a  pnblio  library  containing  4,000 

neries,  6  woollen  factories,  2  newspaper  offices,  volumes,  and  0  churches :  1  Baptist,  1  Congre- 

68  churches,  and  in  1860  4,083  pupils  attend-  gational,  1  Freewill  Baptist,  2  Meiiodist,  and 

ing  public  schools.     The  county  abounds  in  1  Eoman  Catholic.    The  village  is  connected 

bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore,  fire  clay,  and  with  Boston  by  the  Great  Falls  branch  of  the 

cannel  coal  of  excellent  quality  are  found.  The  Boston  and  Mdne  rMlroad. 

Pittsburg  and  Connellsville  railroad  is  in  course  SOMERVILLE,  a  town  of  Middlesex  co^ 

of  construction  through  the  county.    Capital,  Mass.,  on  Mystic  river  and  Miller'a  creek,  3  m, 

Somerset.    rV.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  M-d.,  bordering  N.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,025. 

on  Del.,  on  the  E,  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay,  It  contains  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane, 

bounded  IT.  W.  by  the  Wanticoke  and  S.  by  and  Tut^s  college  (Univer&ilist)  is  on  the  lino 

the  Pocomoke  river  and  bay,  and  intersected  between  this  town  and  Medford.     In  1855 

by  the  Wicomico  and  Manokin  rivers;   area,  there  were  3  establishments  for  bleaching  and 

600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1880,  24,992,  of  whom  coloring  cotton  goods,  2  iron  rolling  and  spike 

5,089  were  slaves.     The  surface  is  level  and  mills,   a  steam    boiler  manufactory,   a    brass 

the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  fonndery,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  steam  planing 

1860  were  718,073  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  mill,  and  an  establishment  for  preparing  hair 

58,248  of  wheat,  71,773  of  oats,  and  1,763,882  for   sofas,  chairs,  and  cushions;    and   brick 

lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  31  grist  mills,  31  making  is  largely  carried  on.    The  value  of 

saw  mills,  3  woollen  factories,  5  boat  yards,  goods  of  all  kinds  manufactured  or  finished  in 

67  churches,  and  821  pnpUs  attending  public  Sjat  year  was  over  $2,776,000.    It  is  interseet- 

sohools.    Capital,  Princess  Anne.  od  by  5  railroads  running  into  Boston,  and  is 

SOMERSET,  Edwaso  Seymobe,  Dukr  or.  inhabited  by  many  doing  business  there.    It 

See  Seimoub.  was  set  off  from  Oharlestown  in  1842. 

SOMERSET,  Eabl  op.    See  OvEBnuitY.  SOMERVILLE,  Maky,  a  British  authoress 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  a  "W.   county  of  Eng-  and  physicist,  born  at  Jedburgh  about  I70S. 

land,  bounded  by  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  She  is  the  daughter  of  Vice  Admiral  Sir  Wil, 

Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  the  Bristol  ohan-  liamFairfax,andfromherfirst  husband,  Samuel 

nel;  area,  1,645  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  444,725,  Gray,  Esq.,  she  acquired  her  elementai'yinstruiN 

The  chief  towns  are  Bath,  Wells,  Taunton,  tions  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  soiencesi 

Bridgewater,  and  Erome.    The  coast  is  indent-  After  his  death  she  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 

ed  by  several   bays,  the  chief  of  which  is  was  soon  after  married  to  William  Somerville, 

Bridgewater  bay.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  M.D.,  of  that  city.    Having  attracted  attention 

Parret,  Avon,   Frome,  Yeo,  Axe,   and   Brue.  to  her  sciontiflc  attainments  by  some  experi- 

The  Avon,  Bridgewater,  and  other  canals,  and  ments  on  tlie  magnetic  influence  of  the  violet 

the  Great  Western  railway  intersect  the  coun-  rays  ia  the  soiar  spectrum,  she  prepared  for 

ty.    The  surface  is  hilly,  but  there  is  also  a  the  "Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  at  the 

greet  extent  of  marshy  land,  and  mncb  of  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  summary  of 

soil  is  very  fertile.    Coal,  iron,  and  lead  are  the  jlf«MM.i^u«  c«to(e  of  Laplace,  under  the  title 

largely    produced.      Woollen    cloth,    canvas,  of  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  (8vo.,  1882). 

gloves,  paper,  glass,  and  various  kinds  of  iron  The  book,  proving  too  voluminous  for  its  origi- 

ware  are  manufactured,     Somersetshire  con-  nal  destination,  appeared  as  a  distinct  work.  It 
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■waa  succeeded  by  a  Tolume  "  On  the  Connee-  menechUehenESrpers(5-v6ls.,l'lQl-'6^  newed. 

tioa  of  tho  Physical  Sciences"  (12rao.,  1834),  by  Bischoff,  Henle,  Tbeile,  Valenliii,  Vogel, 

suggested  by  and  growing  out  of  the  prelimi-  and  "W^ner,  S  vola,,  1839-'44) ;  De  Corporis 

nary  disaertation  to  the  "  Mechanism  of  the  Humani  liibriea  (6  vols.,  1784^1801);   Ueier 

Heavens;"  and  after  a  oonsiderablo  interval  do^  Organ  der  Smle  (1796);  and  treatises  on 

she  pubJished  her  last  and  best  known  work,  the  physiology  of  the  five  senses.    Heheldthat 

"  Physical  Geography"  (2  vols.  12nio.,  1848),  the  brain  is  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of 

a  history  of  the  earth,  in  its  whole  material  or-  life,  that  th^  nerves  operate  independently  of 

ganization,  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  it,  and  that  tho  soul  has  its  seat  in  a  vapor-liio 

Like  every  thing  emanating  from  her  pen,  it  is  fluid  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain, 

written,  with  great  clearness  of  style  and  pre-  SOMFAMBtFlISM  (Lat.  somnua,  sleep,  and 

cision  of  statement,  and  in  occasional  passages  amlmlo,  to  walk),  literally,  the  act  of  walking 

rises  to  a  considerable  degree  of  eloquence.    A  in  sleep,  hut  usually  applied  to  all  the  move- 

4th  edition  thoroughly  revised  was  published  ments  of  a  person  who  while  in.  a  condition  of 

in  1859,  in  one  thick  12mo.  volume.    Since  sleep  acts  his  dreams.    There  are  8  kinds  of 

1835  Mrs.  Somervilie  has  been  an  honorary  aomnambniism,  viz. ;  1,  simple,  whore  the  som- 

member  of  the  royal  astronomical  society,  and  nambulist  is  apparently  in  ordinary  health,  but 

she  is  now  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  of  i300  rises  from  his  bed,  walks,  runs,  or  climbs,  or 

a  year  from  the  civil  list,  as  a  reward  for  her  sometimes  talks  or  writes,  while  asleep ;   2, 

valuable  services  to  literature.    She  has  resided  morbid,  where  there  exists  a  diseased  condi- 

of  Jate  yeai's  with  her  family  at  Florence.  tion,  which  admits  the  manifestation  of  the  du- 

SOMEEVILLE,  William,  an  English  jMjet,  ality  of  the  hnman  system,  the  somnambulist 

born  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  in  1693,  died  sometimes  being  alternately  in  the  natural  and 

July  19,  1743.    He  was  educated  at  Winchea-  morbid  condition,  aad  frequently  while  ia  the 

ter  school  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and  after  latter  performing  acts  of  which  while  awake  he 

completing  his  education  settled  on  a  moderate  is  incapable ;  and  3,  artificial,  which  is  treated 

paternal  estate  in  Warwickshire.     He  lived  be-  under  Akimal  MAenEiisM.     The  first  class  of 

yond  his  means,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  hia  somnambulists  are  usually  persons  of  nervous 

life  was  harassed  by  duna,  and  finally  driven  temperament,flnd  the  phenomena  aregenerally 

into  habits  of  intemperance.    His  "  Chase,"  a  induced  in  them  either  by  some  violent  escite- 

long  poem  in  blank  verse  illustrating  some  of  ment,  or  oftener  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the 

the  more  exciting  episodes  of  mral  life,  has  of-  stomach,  late  suppers,  indigestible  food,  or  the 

ten  been  reprinted.     Ho  wrote  another  rural  like.     Some  writers  advise  the  placing  a  wet 

poem,  "Field  Sports,"  deseribing  the  amuse-  cloth  before  their  beds,  on  which  they  may 

ment  of  hawking,  and  a  variety  of  miscolla-  step,  or  waking  them  suddenly  in  some  other 

neous  pieces  of  unequal  merit.  way ;  but  Snch  a  course  is  fraught  with  great 

SOMME,  a  B".  department  of  France,  in  the  danger,  as  the  shock  may  prove  fatal,  or  at 
old  province  of  Picardy,  hounded  N.  acd  N.  E.  least  permanently  injurious. — Morbid  somnam- 
bylhe  departmentsof  Pas-de-Oalaisand  Ford,  bulism  is  a  condition  concerning  which  we 
E.  by  Aisne,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Oise  and  Seino-ln-  have  little  positive  knowledge.  Its  phenomena 
ferieure,  and  W.  by  the  English  channel ;  area,  are  often  very  surprising.  A  shy,  diffident 
2,343  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  18S6,  566,619.  The  chief  girl  of  14,  for  instance,  of  a  nervous  tempera- 
towns  are  Amiens,  the  capital,  Abbeville,  ment,  but  who  has  exhibited  no  estraordinary 
Doullens,  Montdidier,  P^ronne,  and  Ham,  Tho  intellectual  powers,  and  has  had  but  very  or- 
eurface  is  generally  level,  but  occasionally  di-  dinary  education,  becomes  languid,  listless,  and 
versified  by  low  hilla  and  small  valleys.  It'is  pale ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  side,  and  per- 
dividod  Into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the  haps  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  frontal 
river  Somme,  which  flows  ttiTough  it  in  a  W.  N.  region ;  after  a  while,  falling  asleep  in  the  day- 
W.  direction.  Limestone,  chalk,  gypsum,  pot-  time,  she  will  rise  irom  her  chair,  and,  imagm- 
ters'  clay,  and  ooal  are  found.  The  aoilis  care-  log  herself  a  preacher  to  a  lai^e  audience,  go 
fully  cultivated,  but  not  naturally  fertile.  Ot  th  gh  th  preliminary  exercises  of  a  reEgioua 
ton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  a  d  rv  d  deliver  an  extempore  sermon,  the 
beetroot  sugar  are  manufactured.  g  m    t  and  language  of  which  far  tran- 

80MMEEING,  Samuei.  Thomas  tok,  a  G  s    nd  h      waking  capacity;  and  the  morbid 

man  anatomist  and  physiologist,  bom  in  Th    n  nd  t   n    f  the  system  becoming  more  docid- 

In  1755,  died  in  FranMort-on-the-Main,  Mai  h  d     h            mnambulio   paroijEms  will  recur 

3,  1880.    He  studied  medicine  at  G&tting  n  y    th     day,  or  even  for  a  time  every  day, 

and  became  professor  of  anatomy  at  Oassel  m  th      lis          es  being  never  repetitions  either 

1778,  and  at  Mentz  in  1784.    He  engaged  in  of  thought  or  words.    In  the  case  we  are  de- 

the  praetice  of  his  profe^on  at  Frankfort  in  scribing,  which  in  its  general  features  is  similar 

1790,  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences  to  a  considerable  number  which  have  occurred 

of  Munich  in  1804,  became  in  1805  privy  coun-  witliin  the  last  30  years,  tho  subject  recovered 

cillor  and  physician  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  her  health,  and  the  phenomena  ceased  after  2 

returned  to  Frankfort  in   1820.      Of  his  nu-  or  3  years.     In  some  instances  they  have  been 

merous  works,  the  most  important  are :   Vmn  followed  by  the  death  of  the  somnambulist,  in 

Sirnr  und  BUcheninwrh  (1788) ;  Yom  Bane  des  one  case  (in  Sweden)  predicted  by  herself. 
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The  religious  character  of  these  BomnambTilio  SOTTDEESKATJSEN".      See  Sciiwarzbiieq- 

utteranceB,  tiougli  usually  explicable  from  the  SoNDBEsaATisEii. 

prevalence  of  reli^ous  escitement  in  the  com-  SOira,  or  Boasb,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  in 
mnnity  at  the  time  when  they  occur,  13  not  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  Gund- 
always  so;  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  wana,  territory  of  Sagpore,  in  lat.  22°  41'  IT., 
mind  of  the  somnambulist  to  dwell  on  religious  long.  83"  7'  E.,  near  the  source  of  the  Nerbud- 
Bubjects. — The  development  of  the  double  ex-  da,  andfallsintothe Ganges 28m.  above  Patna, 
istenee  is  another  of  the  phenomena  of  mor-  after  a  course  of  about  450  m.  It  flows  first 
bid  EOmnambulism,  not  less  remarkable  than.  N.,  then  N.  E.,  afterward  E.,  and  flnally  N.  E., 
the  preceding,  and  equally  well  aathentioated.  through  Sagpore,  the  British  districts  of  Sau- 
The  history  of  the  celebrated  seeress  of  Pre-  gor  and  Iferbudda,  the  dominions  of  the  r^ah 
vorst,  by  Dr.  Kerner,  will  be  readily  recalled;  of  Eewah,  and  the  British  districts  of  Mirzaporo 
and  there  are  at  the  present  time  several  oasea  and  Shahabad,  between  the  latter  of  which  and 
in  which  the  two  states  are  strongly  marked,  Patna  it  forms  the  boundary  line.  Its  prin- 
and  the  subject  remains  in  each  for  some  weeks,  cipal  tributaries  are  the  Goput,  Hutsoo,  Kun- 
being  ntterly  unoonBcious  while  in  the  one  of  der,  and  Coyle,  all  of  which  join  it  from  the 
any  event  which  has  occurred  while  in  the  other.  S.  In  its  upper  course  it  flows  through  nar- 
Though  resembling  it  in  some  particulars,  these  row  valleys,  but  lower  down  they  widen  into 
coses  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  in  a  alluvial  plains.  It  b  about  8  m.  wide  at  its 
state  of  ecstasy  (see  CATiLBPSY),  there  being  junction  with  the  Gtangea,  but  the  navigation 
none  of  the  physical  insensibility  or  muscular  is  of  little  importance  higher  up  than  Daudna- 
rigidity.  The  causes  and  cure  of  this  form  of  gar,  about  60  m.  from  that  point.  During  th^ 
somnambulism  are  alike  obscure,  but  the  whole  rainy  season  it  is  10  or  13  feet  deep  atDaudna- 
subject  is  one  of  great  interest  and  deserving  gar,  but  at  other  times  it  is  nearly  dry.  Coal 
of  study. — The  following  works  among  others  is  found  upon  the  banks,  and  agates  and  car- 
may  be  consulted :  Dr.  A.  J.  Kerner,  QescMehte  nelians,  known  as  Sone  pebbles,  occur. 
zwej«r.So»niam5MJe)i(Oarlsruhe,  1824),  and  "The  SONG,  a  short  poetical  or  muMcal  composi- 
Beeress  of  Prevorst,"  translated  into  English  fion,  or  more  commonly  a  miion  of  the  two. 
by  Mrs.  Catharine  Orowe  (New  York,  1846)  ;  In  the  latter  sense  it  signifies  a  vocal  melody 
Macnish's'Thilosophyof  Sleep;"  Abercrombio  of  any  length  or  character,  and  is  generally 
"On  the  Intellectual  Powers;"  Oolquhoun's  limited  toan  air  sungbyasinglevoioe.  "While 
"Animal  Magnetism;"  Deleuze's  " Critical  the  science  of  music  was  in  its  in&ncy,  the 
Hiatoiy  of  Animal  Magnetism ;"  Baron  von  words  of  songs  were  generally  superior  to  the 
Eeichenbach's  "Animal  Magnetism;"  Dr.  Son-  music,  but  in  modern  practice  this  has  been  in 
dens'  "Narrative  of  the  Eeligious  Escitement  some  cases  reversed;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Sweden;"  Dr.  Gibson's  "Year  of  Grace,  an  in  English  literature,  with  some  important  ex- 
Account  of  the  great  Irish  Revival  in  1959."  ceptions,  as  Moore's  or  Barry  Cornwall's  songs, 
SOMNAUTH,  or  Somsath  Pattajt,  a  walled  the  melody  ia  the  most  prominent  feature,  tho 
town  of  India,  in  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar,  words  being  only  a  necessary  accessory.  The 
province  of  Guzerat,  on  the  N.  E.  shore  of  the  modern  German  composers  have  most  distin- 
Arabian  sea,  38  m.  H",  "W.  from  Oape  Din;  pop.  guished  themselves  aa  writers  of  song  melodies, 
about  5,000.  Somnauth  is  celebrated  in  the  SONNET  (It.  sonetto),  a  poem  consisting  of 
mythological  legends  of  ancient  Hindostan,  and  14  iambic  decasyllabic  or  endecasyilabic  lines, 
is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  ancient  site  rhyming  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  first  8 
of  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  lines  make  two  quatrains,  and  the  remaining 
which   formerly  attracted  great  numbers  of  6  two  tercets.     There  are  two  rhymes  in  the 

Silgrims,   and   was    supported,    according    to  C|natrains,  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  8th  lines  rhym- 

[irkhond,  by  the  revenues  of  10,000  villages,  ing  together,  and  also  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  and  7th. 

It  was  stormed  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee,  and  This  is  the  best  arrangement,  as  the  Italians 

its  gates  carried  away  as  a  trophy.  They  were  hold,  but  others  occur,  and  sometimes,  even  in 

taken  back  to  India  in  1842  by  the  English,  and  P  t       h,  th      hym      are  alternate.     In  the 

deposited  in  the  magazine  at  Agra.  t        tgrt      Ibtys  allowed ;  the  rhymes 

80MNU8,  in   the  Greek  and  Roman  my  m  y  I        th      3        3,  and  they  may  be  ar- 

thology,  the  personification  and  god  of  sleep  g  d    t  th    w  11    f  the  poet,  but  never  in 

He  is  described  as  the  son  of  Night,  and  broth  pi  ts       Th  re          but  few  Italian  prece- 

of  Death,  in  company  with  whom  he  is  repr  d    t    f     th    f  rm  which  the  English  poets 

sented  in  works  of  art  as  a  youth  holding  p       t   Milt      g       t    the  sonnet.    From  the 

torch  inverted.  diffl    Ity   f       t        g  the  same  rhyme,  they 

SONATA,  in  music,  an  instrumental  compo-  m  d      t              t     f        quatrains   and  a   final 

sition  comprising  several  movements,  and  co  pi  t,       h  q    t  am  usually  having  its  own 

responding  in  character  with  the  cantata  m  tvr     Ite      t    and  md  pendent  rhymes.    The 

vocal  composition.    It  is  generally  written  fo  A             t             t       composed  of  octo-syHa- 

a  sii^Ie  instrument,  particularly  the  pianoforte,  bic  Imes.    It  is  doubtflil  whether  the  sonnet  was 

and,  like  the  symphony  and  other  forms  of  in-  the  invention  of  the  Italians,  or  was  derived  by 

strumental  composition,  preserves  a  single  gen-  them  from  earlier  Provencal  poets.    The  old- 

eral  idea  through  all  its  movements.  est  eatant  specimens  are  in  Italian,  by  Lodo- 
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vioo'Vemaccia  (aboutA.D.  1300\flnd  byPiero  in  17'T'T.    After  an  exploration  of  Egypt,  lie 

delle  "Vigno,  chancellor  of  Frederio  II,,  who  visited  Greece  and  its  islands  and  Asia  Minor, 

fionriahed  early  in  the  18th  century.     The  first  returning  to  France  in  1780,  where  he  eiuploy- 

who  gave  to  it  the  arrangement  which  snbse-  ed  himself  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 

^uently  was  adopted  as  its  legitimate  form,  was  and  horticulture.    He  contributed  13  volumes 

[iiitoned'Arezzo  (died  1206).  Itwas  oarriedto  of  iisLes  and  1  of  cetacea  to  Buffon's  ffistoVe 

its  highest  excellence  by  Petrarch,  and,  though  naturdle,  and  in  connection  with  Latreille  the 

it  haa  since  been  the  favorif*  stylo  of  poetical  4  volumes  of  reptiles.    He  lost  his  fortune  by 

composition  in  the  Italian  Janguage,  none  of  the  revolution,  and  afterward  edited  a  Bihlio- 

his  successors  have  surpassed  him  in  elegance,  tMque  phydco-ieonomique  {1801-'12).     In  1810 

harmony,  and  delicacy  of  sentiment.    There  is  he  travelled  in  Moldavia  and  "Wallaohia.    He 

hardly  a  cultivated  Italian,  it  has  been  said,  was  also  the  author  of  a  Yoyage  dana  la  Maiite 

who  has  not  composed  a  sonnet.    The  most  et  Basse  ^gypte  (3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1799),  and 

?rolLBc  writer  in  this  department  is  Torquato  Yoyage  en  Griee  et  en  Furgnie  (2  vols.  8vo., 
asso,  whose  published  sonnets  exceed  1,000  1801).  He  edited  and  was  a  large  contributor 
in  number.  The  Italians  esteem  most  highly  to  the  Nbuveau  dictionnaired^histoire  naturelU 
the  sonnet  of  Filio^a,  entitled  Italia  mia.  (24  vols,  8vo.,  1803-'4). 
The  Italian  sonnet  was  introduced  into  Spain  SONOMA,  a  N.  "W.  co,  of  California,  bound- 
by  the  marquis  of  Santillana  in  the  15th  cen-  ed  S.  'W".  by  the  Pacific  and  intersected  by  the 
tury.  There,  during  the  two  following  centn-  Russian  river;  area,  1,200  8C[.  m.;  pop.  in  1660, 
riea,  it  was  regarded  with  extravagant  favor,  11,867.  The  surface  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
andTicknoresfeimateathatthemimberproduoed  generally  feriile.  The  productions  in  1858 
in  this  period  eseoeds  that  of  all  the  ballads  la  were  160,000  bushels  of  wheat,  240,000  of  bar- 
the  language.  It  never  found  much  fivor  in  ley,  119,660  of  oats,  84,700  of  Indian  corn, 
France,  and  fell  into  ridicule  in  the  l7th  cen-  13,893  tons  of  hay,  621,000  lbs.  of  butter,  884,- 
tury  through  the  Ixmts  rimis,  or  blank  sonnets,  ISO  of  cheese,  and  10,000  gallons  of  wine.  Coal 
in  which  the  rhyming  words  were  first  chosen  is  found,  and  the  springs  called  the  Geysers 
and  arranged,  while  the  subject  was  to  bo  se-  are  in  this  county.  Capital,  Santa  Eosa. 
looted  and  the  body  of  the  sonnet  to  be  written  80N0EA,  a  N.  "W.  state  of  Mexico,  bounded 
afterward.  The  principal  sonnet  writers  in  IT.  by  tho  IT.  8.  territory  of  Arizona,  E.  by  the 
German  are  Burger,  A.  W.  von  Schlege!,  Tieck,  state  of  Chihuahua,  8.  by  Sinaloa,  and  W,  by 
Novalis,  Uliland,  and  Eflckert.  Goethe  com-  the  gulf  of  California  and  Lower  California; 
posed  a  few  sonnets,  the  subject  of  which  was  area,  86,855  sq.  m. ;  pop, '147,183.  The  chief 
the  difficulties  of  its  form  and  the  pleasure  of  towns  are  Ures,  the  capital,  Guaymas.  and  Villa 
overcoming  them,  A  peculiar  form  of  the  del  iFuerte.  The  coast  is  indented  by  several 
sonnet  was  introduced  in  England  by  Surrey  fine  bays,  that  of  Guaymas  being  the  most  im- 
and  Wyatt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  portant.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Colo- 
there  are  numerous  sonnets  by  Sidney,  Spen-  rado,  on  the  H",  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  Taqul, 
ser,  Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton,'  Drum-  Mayo,  Del Fuerte,Estcllo,  and  Sonora;  the  last 
mond,  and  others.  Milton  returned  to  the  named  rises  in  the  N.  extremity  of  the  state 
genuine  Italian  form,  but  did  not  always  ad-  near  lat.  33°,^d  after  a.  course  of  about  330 
here  to  it;  for  in  his  sonnet  to  Cromwell  there  m.  in  a  general  S.  S.  W,  direction  is  lost  in  an 
are  3  quatrains  terminated  by  a  couplet,  and  8  extensive  lake.  In  the  "W.  part  of  the  state 
of  his  6  Italian  sonnets  also  end  in  couplets,  there  are  several  lakes,  and  some  lagoons  in 
From  the  time  of  Milton  for  nearly  a,  century  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast.  The  E.  frontier 
there  were  few  sonnets  written  in  England.  Is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  and  several  ofifeets 
It  was  revived,  in  the  Italian  form,  by  Edwards,  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
Gray,  and  T.  Warton,  while  Bowles,  Charlotte  state.  In  other  directions  the  surface  is  flat 
Smith,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams  reverted  to  and  a  great  deal  of  the  soil  fertile.  The  state 
the  easier  form  of  the  old  English  sonnets.  The  possesses  every  variety  of  climate  found  be- 
sonnets  of  Wordsworth  are  esteemed,  with  tween  the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions.  In 
those  of  Milton,  the  best  in  the  language ;  and  the  low  country  the  heat  is  very  great  in  snm- 
this  style  of  composition  has  been  occaaionaily  mer,  but  at  other  seasons  rapid  changes  of  t«m- 
attempted  by  most  subsequent  poets.  perature  are  liable  to  happen.  The  mineral 
SONNINI  DE  MANOSOOURT,  Chaeleb  wealth  of  Sonora  is  very  considerable,  but  the 
IT1COLA8  SioiSBBET,  a  French  trav^er  and  nat-  mines  are  worked  in  an  inefficient  manner,  and 
uralist,  bom  in  Lun6vi]le,  Feb.  1, 1751,  died  in  many  have  been  abandoned.  All  kinds  of  grain 
Paris,May39,1813.  He  was  at  first  an  advocate  are  raised,  and  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
at  Nancy;  but  having  obtained  a  commission  different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  succeed 
as  a  marine  enpneer,  he  visited  and  explored  well.  A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  inhabited 
Cayenne tnl773,afterwardwenttotheW.coast  by  diflerent  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
of  Africa,  and  in  1T75  revisited  Cayenne,  where  have  been  converiied  to  Christianity  and  sub- 
he  passed  2  years  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sist  chiefly  by  agriculture,  but  the  greater  part 
history  of  the  country.  On  hia  return  to  France  are  nomadic  and  often  commit  great  depreda- 
he  spent  some  time  with  Bufibn,  and  then  join-  tions  on  tie  whites.  Many  ranches  and  towns 
ed  the  African  expedition  under  Baron  de  Tott  once  flourishing  have  be«n  completely  deso- 
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lated  by  the  sanguinary  civil  wars  that  were  states,  from  tjie  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  those 

carried  on  for  so  loDg  a  period.  of  the  Benoowe  in  Adamawa;  and  they  are 

BOHTAG,  Hejjmbtte,  Countess  Eossi,  a  believed  to  be  found  in  close  prosimity  to  the 
German  aingor,  born  in  Ooblentz,  May  13,  "White  Nile  in  lat.  5°  N. 
1805,  died  is  Kesico,  June  18,  1854.  She  ap-  800FEEISM,  or  SuriSM  (Arab,  soof,  wool, 
peared  upon  the  stage  in  children's  parts  as  from  the  dreaa  of  the  devotees),  aform  of  mys- 
early  as  her  6th  year,  at  16  made  her  dSbut  at  ticism  prevailing  from  an  early  period  among 
Prague  in  Boieldieu's  "  John  of  Paris,"  and  the  Mohammedans,  especially  in  Asia  Minor 
soon  rose  to  a  foremost  place  among  European  and  Persia.  The  first  eminent  Soofee  was  a 
vocalists,  distinguishing  herself  not  less  in  the  female  saint  named  Eabia,  who  appeared  about 
music  of  her  countrymen  Weber,  Beethoven,  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  Hegira, 
andSpohT,tiiaii  in  that  of  EosainL  Her  beauty  and  who  in  devotion  and  self-abnegation  re- 
and  dramatic  talents  were  scaj-oely  less  con-  sembled  Mme.  Guyon;  and  from  that  time  to 
Hpiouona  than  her  vocal  accomplishments,  and  the  present  many  of  the  most  eminent  names 
she  competed  with  Malibran  and  Pasta  for  su-  in  Mohammedan  literature  have  b^en  Soofees, 
premacy  in  the  lyric  drama  until  1830,  when  including  the  Persian  poets  Hafiz'  and  Jami. 
she  was  married  to  Oonnt  Rossi,  an  Italian  The  Soofees  lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  inter- 
nobleman,  and  retired  from  the  stage.  After  course  with  the  Supreme  Being,  to  a  mystical 
SO  years  of  private  life  she  waa  induced  by  the  identity  or  union  with  him,  and  to  miraculous 
pecuniary  misfortunes  of  hev  husband  to  re-  powers  derived  from  such  intimate  relations  to 
snme  her  profession,  sang  for  several  seasons  him.  Said  Abul  Khair,  who  flourished  about 
in  Europe,  then  made  a  successful  musical  tour  A.  D.  830,  was  the  first  to  gather  these  mys- 
in  the  United  States,  and  died  while  on  a  pro-  tics  in  an  organized  body. — See  Tholuck's  iS^- 
fessional  visit  to  Mexico.  j^gma*  (Berlin,  1830). 

SOO-OHOW-POO,  or  Soo-TcnEou,  a  town  SOOLOO  ARCHIPELAGO,  or  Sooloo  Isl- 
of  China,  province  of  Kiang-su,  situated  on  a  Atros,  a  group  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  bound- 
lake  through  which  the  imperial  canal  passes,  ed  K.  by  the  Sooloo  sea,  E.  by  the  Philippines, 
135  m.  S.  E.  from  Nanking  and  40  m.  E.  S.  E.  8.  by  the  sea  of  Celebes,  and  W.  by  the  B.  ex- 
from  Shanghai;  pop.  supposed  to  bo  about  tferaity  of  Borneo;  extending  from  lat.  5°  to 
2,000,000.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  snr-  S"  40'  U.,  and  from  long.  119°  to  123°  20' E.; 
rounded  by  a  wall  10  m.  in  extent,  and  4  ex-  area  of  the  group  estimated  at  1,300  sq.  m. ; 
tensive  suburbs.  Silk,  linen,  cotton,  hardware,  pop.  about  130,000.  The  whole  ohain  consists 
and  glass  are  manufactured.  There  are  many  of  about  150islands,but  byfarthe  greater  part 
very  beautiful  gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  are  uninhabited  islets.     The  principal  islands 

SOODAlf,  SonoAN,  or  NiaBirii  (more  cor-  are  Sooloo,  which  gSves  the  name  to  the  group, 

rectly  Berr  or  Biled  es-Soodan,  the  "  Land  of  Tawee,  BasHan,  and  Pengootaran.    The  island 

the  Blacks"),  an  extensive   region  stretching  of  Oagayan   Sooloo,  which  lies  120  m.  W.  W. 

nearly  across  the  African  continent,  B.  of  the  from  the  main  chain,  is  sometimes  included 

Sahara  and  N .  of  lat.  6°  N.,  between  TTnbia  within  the  Sooloo  archipelago,  although  it  does 

and  Abyssinia  on  the  E.  and  Senegambia  on  not  properly  belong  to  it.      Sooloo  is  about 

the  W,    The  principal  mountain  ia  W.  Soo-  40  m.  long  and  13  m.  broad ;  its  general  aspect 

dan  are  the  Kong  chain,  of  no  great  height,  is  hilly  and  undulating,  and  the  scenery  is  pic- 

eitending  E.  and  W.,  which  border  the  S.  part  turesque  and  beautiful;  Basilan  is  43  m.  long 

of  the  country ;  and  the  piineipal  rivers  are  and  6  m.  broad,  has  low  coasts,  and  is  consid- 

the  Niger  and  its  tributaries.     Houghton,  the  erablj  elevated  in  the  centre ;  Tawee  is  about 

first  European  traveller  in  central  Africa,  en-  the  same  in  size  and  appearance  as  Sooloo ;  and 

tered  Soodan  from  the  V.  toward  the  close  of  the  others  are  mostly  hilly  or  elevated.    The 

the  last  century;  and  several  other  discoverers  whole  lie  within  the  influence  of  the  monsoons, 

have  since  explored  the  W,  and  centre  of  .this  The  thermometer  ranges  between  75°  and  87°. 

region,  though  the  E.  part  has  not  yet  been  Thechief  productions  consist  of  teak  and  sandal 

visited  by  travellers.    The  general  character  of  wood,  rice,  tortoise  shell,  pearls,  mother  of 

the  country  visited  is  flat,  with  considerable  peari,fish,tripang,and  edible  birda'nests.    The 

tracts  that  are  inundated  by  the  rise  of  the  trade  of  the  group  is  chiefly  centred  at  the  town 

rivers  during  the  rainy  season.     These  tracts  of  Sooloo,  or  Soung,  toward  the  N.  "W.  end  of 

are  very  fertile,  and  produce  maize,  millet,  rice,  the  island  of  the  same  name.    The  commercial 

tobacco,  cotton,  &c.    The  climate  is  very  hot.  intercourse  is  carried  on  principally  with  Ma- 

Soodan  ia  divided  into  many  small  states,  the  nila,  and  the  products  of  piratical  espeditiona 

principal  of  which  are  Bambarra,  Timbuctoo,  have  hitherto  formed  a  veryimportant  item  of 

Honssa,  Bornoo,  Baghermi,  "Waday,  and  Ada-  trade.    The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Malay  race, 

mawa.    The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  They  write  their  language,  which  appears  to 

show  that  the  country  so  far  as  the  6th  parallel  resemble  the  Philippine  tongue,  in  the  Arabia 

is  a  plwn,  diversified  onlyat  wide  distances  by  character.    They  all  profess  the  Mohammedan 

insulated  mountains  of  probably  not  more  than  religion,  but  are  not  very  strict  in  the  obaer- 

1,000  or  1,300  feet.    A  remarkable  people,  with  vanco  of  its  rites.     It  is  supposed  that  they 

equestrian  habits,  are  known  to  extend,  in  an  were  converted  to  that  faith  in  the  first  half 

Imoat    uninterrupted    chain  of  independent  of  the  15th  century,  or  about  80  years  before 
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the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  at  tie  Molticeaa.  ceoded  by  the  jiid  of  a  Chinese  army ;  but  re- 

The  islarids  are  subject  to  the  aultan  of  Sooloo,  fuMng  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 

and  are  governed  by  numerous  petty  ehieia,  Chinese,  a  long  war  ensued,  termmating  in  his 

They  have  the  reputation  of  daring  and  habit-  expulsion  and  the  annesation  of  Soongaria  to 

Tial  pirates  throughout  the  archipelago;  but  China  in  1759.    The  agricultural  and  miner^ 

their  power  was  broken  by  a  Spanish  espedi-  resources  of  tie  country  have  smce  been  de- 

tion  sent  against  them  in  1861.  veloped  in  a  considerable  degree,  many  of  the 

SOONGAEIA,   SuNflARiA,   Dboon&abia,   or  nomads  have  been  induced  to  devote  their  at- 

ToHOONGARTi  (Chinese,  l%i<in-»han,-pelit),  a,  re-  tention  to  agriculture,  and  a  spirit  of  traffic  has 

gionofcentral  Asia,  forming  part  of  the  Chinese  been  excited  among  all.     The   policy  of  the 

empire,  bounded  N".  by  Siberia,  E.  and  8.  by  emperorofCliinatoward  the  people  isconeilia- 

Mongolia  and  Chinese  Toorkistan,  or  Thian-  tory,  and  their  complainte  are  attentively  listen- 

shan-nanln,  S.  'W.  by  independent  Toorkistan,  ed  to ;  but  his  deputies  sometimes  commit  acts 

and  W.  by  the  country  of  tlie  Kirgheez;  ex-  of  great  oppression.— The  adjoining  region  to 

tending  from  lat.  41°  30'  to  48°  40'  B".,  and  from  the  M".  W.,  between  the  Chinese  province  and 

bng,  75"  to  90'  E. ;  area  estimated  at  300,000  Lake  Balkash,  is  called  Russian  Soongaria. 

sq.  m.    It  13  divided  into  the  districts  of  Hi  in  SOONNA  (Arabic,  cnatom  or  rule),  a  colleo- 

the  S.  W.,  Koor-Kara-Oosson  in  the  centre,  and  tion  of  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings  and  prac- 

Tarbagatai  in  the  N.  E.    The  general  charac-  ticos  of  Mohammed  and  his  immediate  Bucces- 

teristica  of  the  ooimtry  are  those  of  an  elevated  sors,  the  caliphs  Ahnbekr,  Omar ,  and  Othman. 

table  land  surrounded  and  traversed  in  various  It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Madis, 

directions  by  mountain  ranges  with  numerous  "  Tradition."    These  traditions  were  not  com- 

offsets.  Theprincipal  ranges  are  the  Altai  Aliu,  mitted  to  writing  till  about  A.  D.  840,  when 

or  Golden  mountain,  cmled  by  the  Russians  El  Bokhari  collected  them  under  the  title  of 

the  Great  Bogodo,  and  the  Celestial  mountains.  Mjami  e^m&hihk,  or  the  "  True  Compilation," 

The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Hi  and  Ir-  which  has  never  been  printed,  though  consid- 

tish ;  but  Soongaria  is  especially  remarkable  ered  the  best;  several  others  have  since  been 

for  several  closed  river  basins  which  ocfiur  be-  made,   and   nnmerons    commentaries  written 

tween  the  Altai  and  Celestial  mountains,  and  on  them.     The  Boonna  deals  little  in  dogma 

among  the  various  minor  ranges  of  hills,  each  or  doctrine,  but  mainly  in  practical  matters, 

of  which  is  entirely  isolated  and  contains  a  salt  The  Mohammedans  generally,  except  those  of 

lake,  the  receptacle  of  its  drainage.   The  largest  Persia  and  some  of  the  tribes  tributary  to  the 

of  these  basins  is  that  of  the  river  Hi,  which,  shah,  who  are  Sheeahs,  recognize  the  Soonna 

after  a  course  of  300  m.  to  the  westward  from  as  of  a  value  second  only  to  that  of  the  Koran, 

its  rise  in  the  Celestial  mountains,  flows  into  and  regard  with  intense  hatred  those  who  deny 

Lake  Balkash.    The  water  of  Lake  Temurtn  or  its  validity.    The  Soonneea  greatly  outnumber 

Issikul  is  fi'esh ;  the  lake  is  about  100  m.  long  the  Sheeahs  in  Europe,  A«a,  and  Africa,  and 

and  3B  m.  broad,  and  its  surplus  wafers  flow  are  often  called  the  orthodox  Mohammedans, 

off  through  the  Tchui  to  the  Kirgheez  steppe.  They  are  divided  into  4  sects,  which,  though 

Salt  is  particulariy  abundant,  and  the  other  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  agree  in  all  fun- 

rainerals  of  greatest  value  are  gold,  copper,  iron,  damental  points. 

and  coal.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  waste,  SOOSOO,  or  Socsott,  the  native  name  of  the 
but  many  of  the  valleys  have  good  pastures  dolphin  of  the  Ganges,  a  fresh  water  cetaeean 
upon  which  lai^e  herds  of  cattle  are  fed  by  of  the  genus  platanista  {F,  Cuv.).  In  this,  the 
various  nomadic  tribes;  and  near  Lake  Tengecz  only  described  species  (P.  Qaagetiea,  F,  Ouv.), 
extensive  forests  occur.whilein  the  E.  there  are  the  body  is  from  20  to  34  feet  long,  thickest  in 
many  marshy  tracts.  There  are  also  considera-  front  and  gradually  tapering  to  the  tail;  the 
b!e  tracts  of  arable  land  upon  which  different  head  obtuse;  the  jaws  nearly  eqnal,.  almost 
kinds  of  grainy  chiefly  millet,  rice,  and  barley,  straight,  slender,  compressed  at  the  sides,  es- 
are  produced,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and  various  paoded  at  the  end,  and  from  3  to  4  feet  long; 
descriptions  of  fmit  are  also  grown. — Soon-  the  teeth  are  ^Z^,  conical,  projectmg  from 
garia  was  originally  inhabited  by  a  race  who  the  gums,  largest,  nearest  together,  and  most 
differed  from  the  neighboring  nations  by  having  curved  in  front,  interlocking  in  the  3  jaws,  and 
.fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  red  or  sandy  laterally  near  together  in  the  lower  jaw;  the 
hail'.  These  people  were  conquered  by  the  symphysis  very  long;  the  blow-hole  a  longi- 
Toorkomans  in  the  6th  century,  who  in  turn  tudinal  fissure,  an  unusual  form ;  eyes  very 
were  subdued  by  the.  Mongols  under  Genghis  small,  shining  black,  deeply  sunk,  and  4  inches 
Khan.  The  Mongols  afterward  became  divided  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  auditory  fora- 
among  themselves  into  several  tribes,  one  of  men  open  but  small ;  the  pectorals  fan-shaped, 
which,  the  Songares,  or  Soongarians,  whose  1-J- feet  long  and  1  foot  broad  posteriorly;  dor- 
khan  had  taken  offence,  seceded  from  the  oth-  sal  much  depressed  and  nearest  the  tail;  cau- 
ers,  and  subsequently  conquered  nearly  the  dal  2|  feet  wide  and  festooned.  The  color  ia 
who]e  of  the  elevated  region  of  central  Asia  shining  pearly  gray,  with  a  few  lighter  colored 
W.  of  Kan-su.  About  1730,  after  the  death  of  spots ;  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  highly  prized 
tlieir  iirst  prince,  dissensions  arose  between  by  the  Hindoos  as  an  esternal  application  in 
rival  claimants  of  the  throne,  one  of  whom  ano-  pmfal  diseases ;  the  flesh  is  like  lean  beef^  aad 
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la  rarely  if  ever  eaten.  It  is  carmvorons,  feed-  We  matters,  a  portion  of  the  carbonaceous  and 
ing  principally  on  flsli,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  azotized  ingredients  presented  in  these  analyses 
it  is  yery  active,  but  at  other  times  is  rather  might  be  obtained  in  the  forms  of  the  hydro- 
slow  in  its  motiona.  It  inhabits  the  river  carbons,  creosote,  capnomor,  dec.  The  azotized 
Ganges  as  far  aa  the  head  of  navigation,  but  is  matter,  as  also  the  Boot  itself,  yields  oil  by  dis- 
most  abundant  where  its  numerona  months  open  tillatiou, — Soot  in  the  form  of  tincture  was  for- 
into  the  sea;  it  is  less  strictly  fluviatile  than  merly  a  fevorite medicine  with  the  Scotch  phy- 
the  dolphin  of  the  Amazon  (inia  BolwienaW).  sieians,  who  prescribed  it  as  a  tonic  and  anti- 

800T.  the  fine  carbonaceous  particles  car-  spasmodic.    At  present  its  nse  in  medicine  ia 

ried  up  from  burning  fuel  and  dispersed  in  the  aa  an  extemd.  remedy  in  the  form  of  decoction 

air  or  deposited  upon  the  walls  of  chimneys,  or  ointment,   the   one  made   by  boiling  two 

The  sabstance  contains  beside  carbon  numerous  handfuls  of  soot  in  a  pint  of  water  for  half  an 

products  of  the  distillation  of  the  combustible  hour  and  filtering,  the  Other  by  rubbing  up  a 

material,  which  give  to  it  a  value  for  various  drachm  of  finely  powdered  soot  with  an  ounce 

economical  purposes,  some  of  which  are  named  of  lard.    Both  prove  efficient  applications  in 

in  the  account  of  LAMPBLiOK,  a  variety  of  soot  various  cancerous  and  ulcerous  Mfections,  al- 

prepared  from  oleagiuous  or  resinous  matters,  though  the  chimneysweep's  or  soot  cancer  is  a 

Ordinary  soot  is  obtained  from  the  sweeping  well  known  affection  in  England.    In  case  of 

of  chimneys,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  one  derived  profuse  discharge  after  severe  and  extensive 

from  wood  and  the  other  from  bituminous  coal  burns,  lint  soaked  in  the  decoction  and  applied 

fires.    Both  moke  valuable  manures,  and  the  has  reduced  this  ill  a  surprising  mamier.    Soot 

latter  is  very  extensively  employed  in  the  east  haa  strong  antiseptic  properties,  and  like  char- 

of  England,  where  it  produces,  when  applied  coal  effectually  deodorizes  foul  exhalations, 

at  the  rate  of  15  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  most  SOOTHSAYER,  an  orthopteroua  insect  of 

lusuriani;  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain.    It  the  group  of  graspers  (raptoria),  and  genus 

is  collected  in  London  to  the  amount  of  over  )«««.(!»  (Fabr.).    In  the  best  known  species  (Jf. 

1,000,000  bushels  annually,  and  is  sold  at  the  religioaa,  Linn.)  the   head  is  triangular,  the 

rate  of  about  5d.  per  bushel.    The  following  ia  eyes  large,  the  prothoras  very  long,  and  the 

given  aa  the  composition  of  a  sample  analyzed  body  narrowed  and  lengthened;  the  anterior 

by  Mr.  Solly :  feet  are  armed  with  hooks  and  spines,  and  the 

Combustible  matter  or  ehatooal                                   671  shanks  are  capable  of  being  doubled  upon  the 

Bajts  otammoniB                                                  128  imder  Side  of  the  thigh.    "When  at  rest  it  sits 

cSwet^t^                                                      M  upon  the  4  posterior  legs,  with  the  head  and 

SiUo*---                                                             es  prothorax  nearly  erect,  and  tie  anterior  feet 

SpiSiteofJiino                                                          ^  folded  backward;  fVom  this  singular  attitude 

CiiAH>Dstaorin^;iieEk                                             2  it  IS  called  the  praying  mantis  or  soothsayer 

^j^                                                         J—  {prie  Dim  of  the  French).    They  are  slow  in 

T-        .  -                 -                         J.      _!.  J     '  J  their  motions,  waiting  on  ihe  branches  of  trees 

Its  active  properties  are  m  great  part  due  to  and  shrubs  for  some  insect  to  pass  within  their 

the  ammoniacal  ;<iit^,  ^huh  are  the  sulphite  ^^^-^  ^^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^  ^^13  i^  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 

and  hydrochloiate   ab^oibed  by  the  fine  par-  ^^^^[^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^  i^  ^^     i^^^^^     ^^      ^^^ 

ticles  of  carbon,  and  m  the  most  favorable  con-  ^^rac.ous,  sometimes  preying  upon  each  other; 

dition  to  he  given  out  ^  re^mred  by  the  grow-  ^^^           Lnefioial  to  man  ^  destroying  cater' 

ingplants     It  is  spread  upon  the  land  m  the  pm^g  and  other  insects  injurious  to  vegetation, 

spring  m  the  manner  of  sowing  wheat,  and  its  ^^          ^^^  deposited  in3  long  rows,  protect- 

beneficial  effects  are  increased  by  mixing  with  ^^  ^^  parchmLnHike  envelop,  and  attached 

It  a  portion  of  common  sa^t.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  to  the  stSk  of  a  plant;  the  ny^ph  is  as  vora- 

the%uid  produced  by  dissolving  6  quarts  of  ^„„,  ^,  ^i^^     ^/.^  j^,t  ^^^  ^1^^  it  ^^^^^^ 

soot  in  a  hogshead  of  water  an  excellent  mix-  ^ncipaUy  in  the  less  developed  wings.    They 

ture  for  watenng  garden  and  pot  ^anta.  Wood  ^^  ^ 'abundant  in  the  tropical  regions  o^ 

^^h^foToSg^r^ut-l  ^y^-^^^^^'  AMc.  South  America    and/lndia,^«t  are 

uu  ..  oi^  uniugioouiu.  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America, 

A»oied°3t^r,mini)i^inTOt^rbutiVtiiVrciwi,'.  20O.O  Earope,  and  Australia.    In  the  south  of  France 

^bonsteoflimasndtraoea  of  carbonate  of  magnctia  1456  it  was  once  a  popular  behef  that  this  insect,  if 

AMWte  of  iiine. '.".".'.'. ^Il's  ^poken  to,  would  point  out  the  way  to  a  lost 

aiiipiiBteofiime!:.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'i!''.'.'.".;r,!!''"'.;;i!!!;     ooio  child,  and  in  centra!  and  8.  Africa  it  is  still  ro- 

AoutateofpotEBh.....^............... 41.0  garded  with  veneration. 

CsrbonacaoBS matter Insolnble to alkallea SaO  =  criDtTIA    „_1'™.t.™.,.    „  i-^^^  ^p-u 

Forto-pbosphaie  of  limn -. 15,0  SOPHIA,  or  lETimrzA,  a  town  of  European 

Biiicaj.... 9.5  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the  Bogana,a 

.Choline  (r^HMridViidHttiV^ndp'ieiabiBt     6.0  tributary  Of  the  Istcr  near  the  K  foot  of  the 

ObiorideofpotiS8[iim...i S.6  Balkan  mountains,  and  on  the  great  road  from 

i^t^of™""'"'"'" tr™  Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  SIO  m.  W.  N.  W. 

from  the  former  and  260  m.  8.E.  from  the  lat- 

Totd i,ooft.o  ter;  pop.  about  50,000.    It  stands  in  an  exten- 

From  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  prod-  sive  pldn,  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 

nets  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  comhuati-  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  generally  of  mean 
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appearance.  Sophiahas  a  eastle,  severalOhris-  tance  of  fmth  by  making  the  irorse  appear  the 
tian  churches,  nnmerou  3  mosques,  elegant  pub-  better  reason.,  and  by  speakingwith  equal  plausi- 
lic  baths,  bazaars,  and  khans.  It  is  tie  see  of  bility  for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  and 
both  Greek  and  Eoman  Catholic  bishops.  The  with  thus  corrupting  the  public  virtue.  But 
manufactures  consist  of  cloth,  leather,  and  to-  the  sophists  had  in  common,  not  a  system,  but 
bacco.  Sophia  was  founded  by  the  emperor  an  art,  and  wrought  yariously  Jn  the  interest 
Justinian  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  town  of  intellectual  culture  and  achievements,  in  an 
of  Sardica,  or  Upper  Sardica,  an  important  epoch  when  traditional  faith  had  declined,  and 
place  of  Upper  Mcesia  celebrated  for  an  eocle-  before  Socrates  had  given  a  positive  tendency 
siastioal  conndl  held  there  in  847.  It  was  to  philosophy.  The  teachers  denounced  by 
conquered  by  the  Tnrks  in  1383.  Plato  as  sophists  were  Protagoi-as  of  Abdera, 
SOPHIST  (Gr.  tro^tcmyr,  a  wise  or  shrewd  Goi^aa  of  Leontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hip- 
man),  in  Greek  antiqnity,  a  term  originally  ap-  pias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of  Oeos,  Ttrasymachns 
plied  to  every  one  distinguished  for  intellectual  of  Ohalcedon,  and  Euthydemus  and  Dionyso- 
aecomplishments,  as  Solon  the  lawgiver,  Tlia-  dorus  of  Chios. — Afull  treatment  of  the  subject 
myris  the  bard,  Isocrates  the  rhetorician,  the  can  he  found  in  Grotc'a  "History  of  Greece," 
T sages,  and  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  chap.  Ixviii.  Dr.  Whewell's  "Platonic  Dia- 
other  philosophers.  More  particularly,  it  des-  logues  for  English  Keaders,"  vol.  ii.  (London, 
ignated  a  profession  of  rhetorical  teachers  in  1861),  contains  the  anti-sophist  dialogues, 
the  age  of  Socrates.  In  the  Athenian  repub-  SOPHOCLES,  a  Greek  tragic  poet,  horn  in 
lie,  where  every  ciiizen  was  obliged  to  plead  the  Attic  village  of  ColonnBin496or  496  B.C^, 
hia  own  eanse  before  the  dioastery,  and  could  died  probably  in  406.  He  was  abont  SO  years 
hardly  exeit  political  influence  without  the  yonnger  than  .^Ischylus,  and  15  years  older 
talent  of  fluent  speaking,  rhetoric  came  to  hold  than  Euripides.  Having  gained  the  prize  of  a 
a  foremost  place  in  education.  Among  the  garland  both  in  music  and  gymnastics,  he  was 
sophists  or  professors  of  this  art,  in  the  latter  in  his  10th  year  selected  for  his  heanty  and 
part  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.,  were  men  of  musical  skill  to  lead,  naked,  anointed,  and  with 
eminent  abilities,masters  of  the  leamingof  the  lyre  in  hand,  the  choms  which  danced  and 
age,  with  treasures  of  accumulated  thought  on  sang  aronnd  the  trophy  in  the  celebration  of 
scientific,  moral,  and  political  subjects,  capable  the  victory  of  Salamis.  In  468  he  first  came 
of  impressive  composition  and  speech,  and  in  forward  as  a  competitor  in  a  dramatic  contest, 
mnch  request  for  training  the  youth  of  rich  havingfor his  rival  theTeteran.iEschylus,  The 
and  noble  families.  The  more  Buocessful  of  representation  was  at  the  great  Dionysia,  pre- 
thom  acquired  wealth,  enjoyed  the  highest  per-  sided  over  by  the  first  archon ;  the  judges  were 
sonal  distinction,  and  travelled  from  city  to  Oimon  and  his  colleagues  who  had  just  return- 
city  with  general  admiration,  their  arrival  be-  ed  from  the  conquest  of  Skyros,  bringing  with 
ing  celebrated  as  a  festival,  whDe  hearers  and  them  the  bones  of  Theseus;  the  play  pre- 
pupils  flocked  to  them  in  crowds.  Grote  sented  by  Sophocles  was  probably  the  "  Trip- 
assigns  two  reasons  for  the  disrepute  which  tolemus,"  celebrating  the  Elensinian  her©  as  a 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  profession ;  first,  patriot  and  civilizer ;  the  public  interest  and 
the  natural  distrust  or  envy  which  mingles  expectation  were  strongly  escited ;  and  the 
with  the  admiration  felt  by  the  ignorant  for  first  prize,  which  for  a  whole  generation  had 
superior  intellect,  a  temper,  he  suggests,  which  belonged  to  .fischylus,  was  now  awarded  to 
made  charges  of  magic  so  common  in  the  mid-  his  youthful  rival.  From  this  time  to  the  first 
die  ages ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  soph-  triumph  of  Euripides  in  441  no  particulars  of 
ists  taught  for  pay,  against  which  practice  both  his  life  are  known,  though  he  is  stated  to.have 
Socrates  and  Plato  cherished  a  vehement  re-  produced  31  plays  and  to  have  held  the  as- 
pugnance,  regarding  it  as  nothing  less  than  cendency  on  the  Athenian  stage.  In  440 
servitude,  and  as  thoroughly  dishonoring  the  "Antigone,"  his  earliest  extant  drama,  gained 
relation  between  teadier  and  pnpU.  The  hos-  the  prize,  and  so  delighted  the  Athenians  by 
tile  representations  of  Plato,  which  have  been  its  reflections  on  public  affairs  that  they  elected 
repeated  by  most  modem  historians  of  philoso-  him  one  of  the  10  strategi  for  the  ensaingyear, 
phy,  may  be  explained  also  by  the  difference  He  engaged  as  the  colleagne'of  Pericles  in  the 
between  his  point  of  view  and  theirs;  he  he-  Samian  expedition,  but  neither  achieved  nor 
ing  a  speculative  reformer,  dissenting  on  some  sought  military  repntation,  and  amid  the  oeon- 
fimdamental  points  from  society  as  established,  pations  of  war  was  able  to  indulge  his  oheer- 
and  admitting  the  unfitness  and  distaste  of  his  ful  temper,  voluptuous  tastes,  and  habits  of 
disciples  for  practical  life;  while  the  sophist's  tranqnil  contemplation.  Donaldson  argues  that 
direct  business  was  neither  with  social  reform  he  was  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Peri- 
norethical  theory,  bntonlytofit  young  Atheni-  oles,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  familiar 
ana  for  active  and  honorable  careers  according  intercourse  with  Herodotns,  in  whose  honor 
to  the  existing  social  conditions.  They  have  he  composed  a  poem.  Euhnken  supposes  that 
been  charged,  therefore,  with  a  denial  or  re-  it  was  not  the  poet,  but  an  orator  of  the  same 
nunoiation  of  true  science,  with  esteeming  all  name,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian 
knowledge  as  subjective  and  true  only  for  the  army  in  413  favored  the  oligarchical  movement 
individual,  with  aiming  to  show  the  unimpor-  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  10  jrpo^ov\oi. 
VOL.  XIV. — 50 
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Hia  poems  demonstrate  hia  patriotio  enthn-  Attic  genius,  which  could  only  have  epruLg  up 
Biasm,  and  he  refused  repeated,  invitatioaa  to  on  the  houndarj  line  between  two  ages  dif- 
leava  Athens  and.  reside  at  foreign  courts ;  hut  fering  widely  in  their  opinions  and  mode  of 
he  seems  to  have  been,  content  with  tlia  career  thinkmg.  He  possessed  in  perfectioa  tiat  free 
of  a  succeasfsl  dramatist,  aad  to  have  tAken  Attic  training  which  rests  upon  an  nnprejii' 
iittle  part  in  public  affairs.  During  the  34  dicedobservafionofhomanafFairs;  histhonghta 
yews  following  the  success  of  "Antigone"  he  had  entire  ireedom,  and  the  power  of  master- 
produced  81  drMnas,  contending  with  jEschy-  ing  outward  impressions ;  yet  with  all  this,  ha 
lus,  Eur^ides,  Ohcerilns,  Aristias,  Agathon,  admits  a  something  deeply  rooted  in  our  con- 
and  his  own  son  lophon,  gaining  the  first  science,  which  cannot  he  moved  and  must  not 
prize  20  or  34  times,  the  second  freqaentlj,  he  touched,  and  which  a  voice  from  within, 
hnt  never  the  third.  A  comparison  of  dat«3  warns  us  not  to  bring  into  the  whirlpool  of 
shows  that  he  brought  out  a  tetralogy  (not  al-  speculation.  He  is,  of  all  the  Greeks,  at  once 
ways  including  the  satyrio  drama)  at  first  once  the  most  pious  and  the  most  enlightened ;  and, 
in  3  or  4  years,  and  afterward  at  least  once  hitting  upon  the  right  mean  between  adher- 
in  3  years,  the  era  of  the  Poloponnosian  war  ence  and  opposition  to  the  traditional  belief  of 
helng  the  most  prolific.  He  had  two  sons,  his  country,  has  always  the  skill  to  call  att«n- 
lophon,  his  lawful  heir,  by  Nioostrate,  a  free  tlon  to  that  side  of  his  religion  which  must 
Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  by  Theoris  of  have  produced  devofdonal  feelings  even  in  a 
Sioyon.  He  had  the  greatest  affection  for  reflecting  and  educated  mind  of  that  time," 
Sophocles  "  the  younger,"  son  of  Ariston;  and  From  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his  style  he 
lophon,  apprehending  hia  intention  to  transfer  was  called  the  Attic  Homer.  In  purity  of  die- 
to  this  grandson  a  part  of  his  property,  sum-  tion,  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  harmonious 
ffloned  Eim  before  the  ij>paroptf  on  a  charge  of  development  of  all  the  momenta  of  the  action, 
senility  and  incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs,  he  was  unrivalled.  He  introduced  important 
In  defence  Sophocles  only  recited  a  passage  changes  in  the  form  and  mechanism  of  the 
from  the  "  CEdipua  at  Oolonus,"  which  he  had  Greek  drama,  developing  the  art  to  its  highest 
just  composed,  and  which  so  impressed  the  perfection.  Eacepting  in  the  trilogy  of  the 
judges  that  the  charge  was  at  ouce  dismissed,  "  Orestia,"  JEsehylus  had  never  allowed  more 
and  the  son  rebuked.  At  an  advanced  age  he  than  2  actors  to  appear  upon  the  stage  at 
filled  lie  office  of  priest  to  the  native  hero  once ;  but  all  the  estant  plays  of  Sophocles 
Halon.  There  is  no  certain  authority  for  el-  would  require  S  or  4  actors  to  represent  them, 
ther  of  the  accounts  of  his  death,  that  he  was  The  dialogue  thus  gained  much  m  variety  and 
choked  by  a  grape,  that  he  sustained  his  voice  energy,  and  gave  a  fuller  eshibition  of  the 
so  long  in  publicly  reading  the  "Antigone"  as  passions  and  stmggles  of  the  soul,  it  being  the 


to  lose  his  breath  and  life  together,  or  that  ho  office  of  the  trltagonist  to  o, , 

died  of  joy  on  obtMuing  a  dramatic  victory,  the  first  person,  and  of  the  deuteragonlst  by 

It  has  been  said  that  he  combined  all  the  qutd-  friendly  sympathy  to  draw  from  him  his  gen- 

ities  wjilch,  in  the  judgment  of  a  Greek,  would  tier  feelings  and  more  secret  thoughts.    This 

make  up  a  perfect  character ;  beauty  and  sym-  change,  says  MUlier,  accomplished  "all  that 

metry  of  peraon,  mastery  alike  in  the  two  de-  was  necessary  to  variety  and  mobility  of  ao- 

partments  of  music  and  gymnaatics,  spontane-  lion,  without  sacrifloing  that  simplicity  and 

ity  of  genius  and  faulflessness  of  taste,  consti-  clearness  which.  In  the  good  ages  of  antiquity, 

tntioncd  repose,  a  habit  of  tranquil  meditation,  were  always  held  to  be  tlie  most  essential 

a  ready  wit,  and  an  amiable  demeanor.     Even  qualities."     The  part  which  fell  to  the  choma 

the  comio  poets  treat  him  in  general  with  was  also  considerably  diminished  by  him,  and 

respectftil  reserve,  though  insinuating  his  love  thus  the  contlnnity  of  the  action  was  made 

of  gain  and  sensual  indulgences.    A  melodious  closer,  and  the  interest  and  movement  of  the 

voice  alone  was  wanting  to  him,  and  he  was  piece  centred  in  the  actors  on  the  stage.    But 

therefore  obliged  to  depart  from  the  estab-  he  seems  to  have  sought  by  the  beauty  of  his 

llshed  practice  for  the  dramatist  to  act  a  part  in  ciioral  odea  to  compensate  for  their  brevity, 

his  own  pieces.    As  a  poet,  he  is  placed  by  the  and  made  them  masterpieces  of  lyrical  grace 

universal  consent  of  ancient  andmodern  critics  and  sweetness.    The  same  tendency  to  simpli- 

at  the  head  of  the  Greek  drama.    His  tragedies  city  of  structure  and  unity  of  development  ap- 

hold  the  .just  mean  between  the  vague  and  sol-  pears  in  his  custom  of  bringing  forward  at  the 

emn  sublimity  of  .ffisohylna  and  the  fiiraifiar  festivals,  not  3  tragedies  and  a  satyric  drama 

scenes  and  rhetorical  pathos  of  Euripides,  pre-  on  the  same  subject,  as  jEachylus  had  done, 

sentlng  the  characters  of  men  worthy  of  sym-  but  4  entirely  distinct  plays,  each  complete  in 

pathy  and  admiration,  while  the  former  de-  itself.    His  plots,  therefore,  instead  of  compre- 

lighted  in  religious  themes  fit  to  Inspire  awe,  bending  all  the  complicated  destinies  of  fam- 

and  the  latter  abounda  in  unpoetical  disquisi-  Hies  and  tribes,  were  formed  with  reference 

tlon  and  immoral  vehemence  of  pasaon.    He  to  one  great  action,  to  which  the  whole  de- 

lllustrates  the  age  of  Pericles,  intervening  be-  lineatJon  of  character  and  passion  contributed, 

tween  that  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and  Sak-  — Of  the  113  dramas  attributed  to  Sophocles 

mis  and  that  of  the  sophists.    "  His  tragedies,"  by  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  only  T  have 

says  E.  0,  Miiller,  "are  a  beautiftil  flower  of  been  preserved,  to  which  Mailer  assigns  the 
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following  ohronological   order;    "Antigone,"  it  exceeded  that  sum,  they  paid  the  amount 

"Electra,"  "Trachinian  Women,"  "King  (Edi-  of  that  stipend.  The  conimonera  were  reqnired 

pns,"  "Ajax,"  " PMloctetes,"  and  "(Edipns  at  to  be  bachelors  in  theology,  and  were  mdn- 

Colonii3."    They  all  belong  to  the  later  period  tained  in  the  college,  bnt  had  no  voice  in  its 

of  hia  life,  reveal  his  art  in  ita  full  maturity,  and  government   and    no    stipendiary    allowance, 

several  of  them  were  esteemed  by  the  ancients  They  were  sabjeoted  to  a  triple  scrutiny,  and 

amor^  his  greatest  works.    The  "  CEdipns  at  were  required  to  defend  a  ttesia.     Within  a 

Oolonns"  waa  first  bronght  out  by  his  grandson  centnry  from  its  organization  the  college  was 

after  hia  death.    There  are  also  fragments  and  lai'gelj'  endowed  and  had  many  distinguished 

titles  of  his  lost  plays. — The  editio  prineepa  of  members.     The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  were 

Sophocles  is  that  of  Aldus  (1502).    The  test  in  regarded  durmg  the  Uth,  15th,  I6th,  and  17th 

the  edition  ofBrunct  (2  vols.,  Strasboui'g,  1786)  centuries  as  the  most  eminent  theologians  of 

has  been  the  basis  of  that  in  all  later  editions,  the  Eoman  Catholic  church,  and  were  often 

among  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  Erfurt  called  npon  to  decide  important  theological 

and  Hermann  (7  vols.,  Leipsio,  1809-'25),  Din-  Questions  which  convulsed  Europe.    They  ad- 

dorf   (Leipsio,   1830),  and  Wunder  (3  vols,,  vised  on  the  claims  of  contending  aspirants  to 

Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1831-'46).    Welckee  in  his  the  papacy,  opposed  the  reformation,  defended 

Grkekiscke  Tmghdien  has  collected  all    the  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  against  the 

fragments,   and   sn^ested  the  probable   ont-  papal  supreniaoy,  were  divided  s'  "    ' 


fragments,   and   sn^ested  the  probable   ont- 
lines  of  some  of  the  lost  plays.    ITie  best  trans- 


lations are,  in  German,  by  Solger  (1808),  Don-  „                                „            ,             ., 

ner  (1842),  and  Fritz  (1843);  in  French,  by  Ar-  losing  many  of  their  members.  The  first  print- 

tftud  (1837),  Faguet  (1849),  and  Guiard  (1853) ;  ing  press  in  Paris  was  established  in  their  eol- 

and  in  English,  in  prase,  by  Adams  (1729)  and  lege.    Their  buildings  having  become  much 

Buckley  (in  Bohn's  "  Classical  Library,"  1849),  dilapidated.  Cardinal  Eichelieu  rebuilt  them  in 

in  versa  by  Franklin  (1758-'9),  Potter  (1788),  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  erected 

and  Dale  (1824).    The  principal  ancient  an-  a  fine  chapel  on  the  site  of  their  preparatory 

thority  for  the  biography  of  Sophocles  is  an  school.    During  the  18th  centnry  the  Sorbonne 

anonymous   compilalion   by  an  Alexandrian  greatly  declined  from  its  previous  reputation, 

Greek.    Important  critical  treatises  are  Scholl's  and  in  1789  it  was  suppressed,  and  has  never 

Sophoklm,  sein  Leben  und  WtrJien,  (1343),  Les-  been  restored.    Its  buildings  are  now  occupied 

sing's  nniinished -i^ere  (?fa  Sophokles,  and  chap-  by  the  (Kadende  unwersitaire  of  Paris, 

ters  in  Sohlegel's  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Criticism"  80REL,  Aones.    See  Aosjes  Sobel. 

(Eng!ishtraBslation,London,I848),andinM:Ql-  SORGHUM,  a  species  of  grass  commonly 

ler's  "History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  known  as  the  Indian  millet,  or  sorghum  cui- 

Greece"  (English  translation,  London,  1868).  gare  (and/ropogan  aorghmm  of  Stendel),  the  bo- 

SOPHONISBA,    See  Masinissa.  tanicai  character  and  relations  of  which  are 

SOPEANO  (It.),  the  treble  or  highest  spe-  given  in  the  article  Miilet.    The  species  in- 

cies  of  female  voice,  estending  generally  from  eludes  at  least  4  varieties,  viz.,  the  broom  corn, 

C  abore  the  base  clef  note  to  A,  B,  or  0  ia  imphee,  durra,  and  S.  sucrl^,  which  appear  to  ho 

alt.,  and  sometimes  higher.  merely  modified  forms,  exchanging  their  prop- 

SOEAOTE  (now  Monte  di  S.  Oreafe),  a  moun-  erties  with  each  other  when  growing  near  to- 

tain  of  ancient  Etraria,  in  the  territory  of  the  gether,  and  also  producing  new  hybrids,  thus 

Falisoi,  visible  and  abont  26  m.  N.  from  Eome.  resembling  the  varieties  of  Indian  com.    From 

It  is  an  offeet  from  the  Apennines,  separated  a  remote  period  sorghum  has  been  cnltivated 

from  the  general  chain  by  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  in  Egypt  and  India  as  a  forage  plant  and  as 

and  i-ises  in  an  abrupt  mass  3,140  feet  above  food  for  animals  and  man.    Attention  was  first 

the  surrounding  table  land.  It  was  consecrated  called  to  the  plants  in  Europe  by  Prof,  Pietro 

to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  on  its  summit  Arduinoof  Florence,  who  inl786  attempted  to 

where  the  present  monastery  of  S.  8ilveati-o  introduce  the  imphee  from  Oafiraria  into  Italy. 

stands,  and  was  worshipped  there  with  pecn-  In  1851  seeds  were  sent  to  Paris  by  the  French 

liar  rites.  consul  at  Shanghai,  all  which,  it  is  said,  died 

SOEBOTTNE,  The,  a  college  of  the  nniversity  esoepting  one,  and  from  this  alone  have  been 

of  Paris,  founded  and  moderately  endowed  in  produced  all  the  plants  in  Europe  and  Amer- 

1252  by  Robert  de  Sorbon,  chapldn  to  8t,  Louis,  ica.    Mr.  Leonard  Wray  of  England  abont  the 

to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  in  theology  to  same  time  called  attention  to  the  varieties  of 

thepoorstndents  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  the  plant,  at  least  16  in  number,  cultivated  by 

college,  about  80  in  number,  were  divided  into  the  Zooloo  Oaffres,  for  the  salie  of  the  aac- 

fellowa  and  commoners.     The  fellows  were  chorine  juice,  which  they  consumed  by  chew- 

nsnally  doctors  in  theology,  and  were  admitted  ing  the  stalks,  withont  undertaking  to  convert 

after  a  triple  scrutiny  and  the  gratuitous  de-  it  into  sugar.    In  1856  the  »ucre  variety,  or 

livery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy.  Chinese  sugar  cane,  began  to  attract  attention 

They  received  their  mwntenanee  in  the  semi-  in  the  United  States,  the  patent  office  depart- 

nary  building,  and  if  their  income  from  any  ment  at  Washington  introducing  some  seeds 

other  source  did  not  reach  40  Uvres  (abont  $10)  from  France ;  and  the  same  being  done  upon  a 

per  annum,  they  received  a  trifling  stipend ;  if  much  larger  scale  by  Mr.  Orange  Judd  of  New 
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York,  editor  of  the  "  American  Agricultar-  charcoal,  tlie  amp  may  be  made  very  dear, 
ist,"  who  imported,  at  an  expense  of  $1  per  and  the  sugar  will  be  perfectly  white.  The 
!b.,  1,600  Iha,  of  seed,  acd  distributed  over  obserTatJons  of  Dr.  Smith  respecting  the 
26,000  separate  parcels  to  the  subscribers  of  amoimtof  cane  sugar  contained  in  the  sorghum 
his  jonrnal  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  agree  with  those  of  M.  Leplay,  who  has  es- 
The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  of  in-  perimented  in  France  upon  large  quantities  of 
terest  resulting  from  its  culture.  It  thrives  the  plant  under  difTerenf:  conditions.  He  finda 
wherever  Indian  com  will  grow,  and  even  that  before  flowering  the  plant  contains  little 
upon  lighter  soils  than  are  snited  to  that  crop ;  sugar,  bnt  that  this  is  developed  as  the  grain 
but,  it  cannot  he  depended  upon  for  ripenlug  approaches  matnrity,  and  is  chiefijcane  sugar, 
its  seeds  N.  of  lat.  41",  It  may  be  cultivated  Dr.  Hayes  of  Boston,  however,  asserts,  from 
in  the  same  manner  in  hills  and  rows,  or,  when  his  microscopic  and  chemical  examinations  of 
designed  for  soiling  or  dry  fodder,  be  sown  the  Stalks  of  the  sorghnm,  and  also  of  samples 
broadcast.  When  fully  grown  the  plant  is  of  sugar  prepared  from  it,  that  the  saccharine 
from  6  to  18  feet  high,  the  stalks  1  to  3  inches  matter  of  the  canes  cultivated  in  this  conntry 
in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  the  green  crop  is  purely  glucose  in  a  semi-fluid  form,  beoom- 
to  the  acre  from  10  to  40  tons,  and  the  seed  ing  crystalline  several  months  after  extraction ; 
from  16  to  60  bushels.  For  fodder  it  has  not  and  though  the  crystals  resemble  those  of  cane 
proved  so  valuable  as  was  anticipated,  cattle  sugar,  the  product  itself  reraainsaligher  grade 
not  always  being  fond  of  the  stalks,  and  these  of  dry  fruit  sugar,  the  sweetening  quality  of 
sometimes  proving  injurious  to  them  on  oe-  which  is  probably  not  more  than  one  tbird 
count  of  the  large  proportion  and  hardness  of  that  of  cane  sugar.  He  admits,  however,  that 
the  woody  fibre.  Well  trimmed  stalks  yield  the  sorghimi  when  grown  in  Algeria  secretes 
about  60  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  juice;  cane  sugar,  notwithstanding  that  the  sweet 
and  of  this  from  5  to  10  gallons,  acoordmg  to  grasses  usually  yield  fruit  sugar  only.  The 
the  locality,  the  soil,  and  the  maturity  of  the  production  of  sugar  has  not  attained  much  im- 
canes,  make  a  gallon  of  sirup.  The  product  portance  in  the  United  States,  but  the  plant 
of  juice  to  the  acre  is  from  160  to  400  gallons,  continues  to  he  cultivated  to  a  great  and  rap- 
and  this  yields  from  5  to  9  per  cent,  of  alco-  idly  increasing  extent  in  the  middle  and  west- 
hoL  Its  product  of  dry  saccharine  matter,  em  states,  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  arup, 
when  the  plant  is  well  matured,  and  grown  which  is  readily  obtained  and  is  largely  con- 
upon  a  warm,  light  soU,  is  from  13  to  16  per  sumed  in  the  place  of  the  molasses  of  the  com- 
-  cent.;  and  about  ^V  "f  this  has  been  pro-  mon  sugar  cane. — A  work  on  the  sorghum  was 
nounced  well  defined  crystallized  cane  sugai,  published  in  New  York  in  18B7,  entitled  "  Sor- 
the  remainder  glucose  or  grape  sugar  The  gho  and  Imphee,  the  Chinese  and  African  Su- 
more  luxuriant  plants  from  the  richest  soils  gai  Canes,"  by  Henry  8.  Olcott. 
are  less  productive  in  sugar.  Dr.  J  Lawience  POEIA,  a  N.  province  of  Spain,  in' Old  Oas- 
Smith  obtained  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tile,  bounded  S.  by  Burgos  and  logrono,  E.  by 
juice  and  sugar  from  cane  perfectly  matured  Saragossa,  S.  by  Gnadal^ara,  and  W.  by  Sego- 
and  recently  cut,  and  has  given  the  following  via  and  Burgos ;  area,  3,831  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
table  of  the  composition  of  the  stalk  of  this  18GT,  147,468.  The  province  is  surrounded  on 
plant,  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  of  beet  root :  S  sides  by  mountains,  and  the  surface  is  ele- 

vated, rugged,  and  broken  hy  many  valleys  and 
gleoa.  The  Douro  rises  in  tie  mountains  near 
the  K.  boundary,  and  flows  first  S.  and  then 
W.  into  the  province  of  Burgos.  There  are 
large  foresta  of  pine,  oak,  and  beech.  In  some 
parts  of  the  province  the  field  labor  is  done  by 
women.  The  roads  of  Soria  are  mere  tracks 
He  found  that  if  the  juice  wore  expressed  im-  only  practicable  for  mules,  and  it  has  in  conse- 
mediately  after  the  stalks  were  cut,  nearly  all  quence  hut  little  communication  with  the  sur- 
the  sugar,  amounting  altogether  to  yV  of  the  rounding  provinces. — Soria,  the  capital,  is  sit- 
whole  weight  of  the  stalks,  might  be  secured  nated  on  an  irregular  eminence  on  the  right 
as  crystallized  sugar;  hut  that  after  cutting  bank  of  the  Douro,  118  m.  U.E.  from  Madrid; 
the  sugar  rapidly  assumed  the  glucose  charac-  pop.  6,400.  It  is  surrounded  by  waUs  built  in 
ter,  the  change  proceediug  from  the  cut  or  the  13th  century.  The  most  important  manu- 
bruised  surfaces.  The  method  he  recommend-  factures  are  earthenware,  leather,  and  flour, 
ed  of  preparing  the  sugar  was  to  heat  the  fresh  The  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia  is  supposed 
juice  rapidly  to  120°,  then  add  for  each  gaUon  to  have  been  4  m.  from  Soria,  but  no  traces  of 
8  ounces  of  lime  slaked  with  5  or  6  times  its  it  remain.  Ney  sacked  the  town  in  1808. 
weight  of  water,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  SOEEEL,  hardy,  perennial-rooted,  herbace- 
200°  It  is  then  to  be  flltered,  cai-bonic  acid  ous  plants  of  the  genus  rwnex  (Unn.)  and 
p  d  th  gh  the  mixture,  again  filtered,  and  natural  order  pohigonace<e.  The  dock  sorrel 
p  tit  proper  consistency  for  crystalli-  (22.  ace(iiga),  a  native  of  Europe,  has  been  intro- 
t  n,  the  h  at  at  no  time  exceeding  215°,  If  ducod  into  the  garden  there  on  account  of  its 
each  filtering  is  through  well  washed  animal    culinary  value,  being  employed  as  a  salad  and 
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pot  herb,  and  in  cooling  drinks.  Its  root  ia  long  the  hotter  and  temperate  parta  of  the  world, 

and  tapering,  of  an  aatrii^eat  quslity ;  ita  stem  and  their  chief  quality  is  a  strong  acidity  caused 

erect,  cylindrical,  striated,  simple,  leafy,  1  to  3  bythepresenceof  oxalic  acid  contained  in  them, 

feet  high ;  ils  leayeB  oblong,  ovate,  and  sagit-  (See  Osalio  Acid.) 

tate,  smooth,  of  powerful  and  agreeable  acid ;  80EBENT0  (ano.  SurrenPum),  a  city  of  !Na- 
ita  flowers  difccious  in  branched  paniclea,  the  plea,  Italy,  in  the  district  of  Castellamare,  on  a 
Bepala  6  and  of  a  greenish  color.  There  are  promontory  on  the  S.  side  of  the  gulf,  and  about 
several  distinct  varietiea,  differing  from  each  16  m.  S.  8.  E.  from  the  city  of  Naplea;  pop. 
other  in  the  texture  and  acidity  of  their  leaves,  about  10,000.  It  is  the  aeat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  requiring  arich  and  well  manured  soil.  It  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  6  other  churches, 
is  seldom  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  being  and  interesting  rains.  There  are  in.  the  vicin- 
represented  by  the  sheep  sorrel  (B.  aeetoseUa,  ity  several  curious  grottoes  and  caves.  The 
Linn,),  a  smaller  plant  with  lanceolate-hastate  town  has  some  manufactories  of  silt,  and  con- 
leavea,  the  flowers  in  paniculate  racemes  of  a  siderable  trade  in  silt,  orangea,  and  ottior  fruits, 
n  color.  It  is  adventitious  from  abroad,  oil,  and  wine.  It  was  at  one  time  famous  for 
some  soils  proves  an  exceedingly  trou-  its  silver  wine  goblets.  The  mountains  defend 
K,.w!^:..6  weed,  the  amplication  of  alkalies  being  it  from  the  8.  and  W.  winds,  and  the  climata 
needed  to  destroy  it, — The  mountain  sorrel  is  delightful.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
(pxyria  digynd)  is  a  humble  alpino  perennial,  Cuma,  and  became  &  Roman  colony  under  An- 
with  very  acid,  kidney-shaped,  long-potioled,  gustus.  In  A.  D.  79  it  suffered  severely  from 
radical  loaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers;  it  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  the  birthplace 
was  alao  formerly  cultivated  as  a  aalad.  It  is  of  Tasso. 
found  in  Europe  and  in  the  northern  parta  of  SOTO,  Ds.  See  De  Soto. 
the  United  States. — The  wood  sorrels  (oxalida-  SOUBISE,  Benjamin  na  Eohan,  seigneur 
cm)  are  also  plants  with  sour  Juice,  compound  de,  a  French  aoldier,  born  about  1589,  died  in 
leaves,  symmetrical  6-parted  flowers,  with  10  1641.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Een6  II.  de 
stamens,  an  imbricated  calyx  and  petals  convo-  Eohan  by  Catharine  of  Partbenay,  the  beiresa 
late  in  estivation,  the  pod  5-celled  and  several-  of  the  house  of  Soubise,  and  the  brother  of 
seeded,  the  seeds  abounding  in  albumen.  The  Henri  de  Eohan,  the  chief  of  the  Ereneb  Prot- 
coraraon  wood  sorrel  (oxalU  acetosella,  Linn.)  eatanta,  and  first  served  in  Holland  under  Mau- 
is  a  low  atemleas  plant,  with  leaves  and  flower  rice  of  Nassau.  When  the  hostilities  with 
stem  issuing  from  a  sort  of  bulb  or  scaly  rhi-  the  Catholics  broke  out  in  1621,  he  was  ap- 
zome ;  the  flowers  have  5  white  petals,  slightly  pointed  by  the  Protestant  assembly  held  at 
tinted  with  reddish  veins,  the  leaves  consisting  Eochclle  to  the  command  of  Poitou,  Brittany, 
of  8  broadly  obcordate  leaflets.  It  is  common  andAojon;  and  after  tlie  other  chiefs  laid  down 
to  Europe  and  North  America,  being  found  in  their  arms,  be  boldly  defended  St.  Jean  d'An- 
deep  cold  woods.  It  is  in  some  repute  abroad  gely  against  the  royal  army,  but  was  obliged  to 
as  a  salad,  and  medically  employed  in  infusions  surrender  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Attempting 
for  the  treatment  of  fevers.  Tho  violet  wood  to  renew  the  war  during  the  winter  of  1623, 
sorrel  (O.  violacea.  Lino.)  has  a  little  scaly  bulb,  he  was  several  times  defeated,  and  repaired  to 
very  broadly  obcordate  leaves,  scapes  bearing  England  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  help  from 
several  violet-p stalled  flowers  of  considerable  James  I.,  but  failed.  In  162S,  being  master  of 
size,  blossoming  in  May  and  June,  and  found  in  the  islands  of  E6  and  OlSron,  he  by  stratagem 
rich  rocky  woods  from  ITew  England  south-  gained  possession  of  a  royal  squadron  of  15 
ward.  A  very  common  weed  introduced  from  sail  at  the  month  of  the  Blavet,  and  after  keep- 
Europe  is  the  yellow  wood  sorrel  ( 0.  sfn'efti,  ing  at  bay  for  several  weeks  the  combined 
Linn.),  with  leafy  stems,  which  are  at  first  erect,  fleet  of  France  and  Holland,  was  conquered  by 
but  afterward  branching,  small  yellow-petal-  Admiral  Montmorency,  Sept.  15,  and  driven 
led  flowers,  and  erect  pods.  It  oocura  byroad-  from  the  island  of  OMron.  Eetuming  again  to 
sides  and  in  gardens,  assuming  a  variety  of  England,  ho  prevailed  upon  Charles  1.  to  inter- 
forraa  as  the  aoil  is  barren  or  fertile,  and  bios-  fere  in  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  which 
soms  throughout  the  season.  There  are  somo  ,  brought  about  the  hollow  peace  of  April  6, 
other  species  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Bono,  which  1636,  Soubise  receiving  the  titles  of  duke  and 
have  been  introduced  into  the  greenhouse  on  peer.  When  Richelieu  in  1637  besieged  Eo- 
account  of  their  beauty  of  leaves  and  flowers,  oheUe,  Soubise  took  part  in  the  fruitless  attempt 
and  others  from  various  parts  of  the  world  em-  made  by  the  Englisti  fleet  under  BucMngliam 
ployed  as  food,  such  as  the  oca  of  South  Amer-  to  relieve  that  city ;  and  when  it  was  taken, 
ica  {0.  erenata,  Jacquin),  with  tnberona  roots,  although  included  in  the  edict  of  paciflcation 
which  after  exposure  to  the  light  become  sweet  of  1629,  he  declined  availing  himself  of  its 
and  are  eaten  like  the  potato ;  and  the  0.  Peppei  terms,  and  spent  his  later  years  in  England. — 
has  fleshy  roots,  free  from  acidity,  which  con-  CHARr.B9  db  Rohan,  prince  de,  marshal  of 
tain  mucilage  similar  to  salep.  The  4-leaved  France,  born  in  1715,  died  July  4,  1787.  He 
wood  sorrel  (0.  (e(r(jp%ito),  a  native  of  Mexi-  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
00,  has  likewise  fleshy  roots,  which,  like  those  rose  to  eminence  through  his  favor,  though  a 
of  the  0-  emulenta  and  craadcaulis,  are  used  man  of  small  talents.  Aide^e-camp  to  the 
for  food.    The  wood  sorrels  are  natives  of  all  king  from  1741  to  1748,  and  governor  of  Flan- 
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dera  and  Hainault  in  1751,  he  was  placed  in  to  tlie  Britisli  Weslej-an  Metliodist  conference 
command  of  an  army  of  24,000  men  at  the  be-  in  1842 ;  an^  after  fulfilling  that  appointment, 
ginning  of  the  7  years'  war.  Being  successful  he  trayelled  estensirely  in  the  British  islands 
ill  his  first  operations  on  the  Bhine,  te  crossed  and  in  France.  At  the  dece^e  of  Bishop  Eob- 
that  river,  joined  the  imperial  troops,  and  ad-  erts,  Miu-oli  20,  1848,  he  became  the  senior 
vanced  to  Gotha,  where  he  was  surprised  and  liiahop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  At 
shamefully  put  to  flight  by  Gen.  Seydlitz  at  the  the  general  conference  held  in  N"e-w  York  in 
head  of  1,500  Prussian,  troops.  A  few  weeks  1844  he  toolt  a  decided  stand  against  the  action 
later,  Nov.  5,  1767,  he  was  ignominioualy  de-  of  the  minority,  who  wished  Bishop  Andrew  to 
feated  at  Eossbach  by  Frederic  the  Great,  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  func- 
This  detracted  nothing  from  his  favor ;  he  waa  tions  because  he  had  become  by  marriage  con- 
appointed  minister  of  war,  and  the  following  nected  with  slavery.  This  casehaving  resulted 
year  had  another  cliief  command.  Owing  to  in  the  division  of  the  ohiirch,  Bishop  Soule  ad- 
the  military  skill  of  the  duke  de  Broglie,  who  hered  to  the  southern  portion,  and  changed  his 
had  been  associated  with  him,  the  French  army,  place  of  residence  from  Lebanon,  O.,  to  Nash- 
Buccessful  at  Socdershansen  and  Ltttzelberg,  ville,  Tenn.  In  1853-'4  he  made  an  episcopal 
took  possession  of  the  Hessian  electorate,  and  tour  in  California,  and  has  since  wiUidrawn 
Soubiae  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  mar-  from  the  aotiTe  duties  of  his  office  in  conse- 
sha!.  During  the  campaign  of  1761,  Broglie,  quence  of  imjjaired  health,  though  he  slill 
defeated  at  Mllingshausen,  put  the  reaponsibil-  preached  occasionally  in  1859, 
ity  upon  his  oolleogne ;  a  bitter  quarrel  arose ;  SOULfi,  Pibrkb,  an  American  statesman,  of 
but  through  Mrae,  de  Pompadour's  inflnenoe,  Freniji  extraction,  born  in  Oaatillon,  depart- 
Broglie  was  exiled  to  his  estate,  while  Soubise  ment  of  Ari&ge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
remained  in  full  fevor.  In  1762,  by  following  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant-gen- 
theadviceof  Marshal  d'Efltr^es,  he  won  another  eral  in  the  republican  armies,  who  afterward 
euccess  at  Johannisberg;  and  repfuring  to  the  filled  the  office  of  judge,  previously  hereditary 
conrt,  where  he  paid  homage  in  turn  to  Mme,  in  the  family.  Being  destined  for  the  church, 
de  Pompadour  and  Mrae.  Dubarry,  he  continued  he  was  sent  in  1816  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
to  be  a  favorite  of  the  king.  On  the  death  of  his  Toulouse;  but  wearying  of  theological  studies, 
master  he  was  the  only  one  among  the  courtiers  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Bordeaux, 
who  accompanied  hia  renmina  to  their  resting  and  soon  became  implicated  in  a  plot  against 
place  at  St.  Denis.  In  him  the  family  of  Eo-  the  Bourbons.  He  took  refuge  in  a  village  of 
han-Soubise  became  extinct.  ITavarre,  and,  after  following  for  a  yeai'  the 
SOUGITA  GEMPAK.  See  Qkkpas.  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  was  permitted  to  re- 
SOTJLE,  JosHVA,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  turn  to  Bordeaux.  Soon  afterward  he  repaired 
man,  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  an  advocate  at  the 
church.  South,  born  in  Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  1,  bar,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Barth^lemy  and 
1781.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  17B8,  M§ry,  edited  ZeJVoira,  a  journal  of  ultra  liberal 
ordained  elder  in  1802,  and  in  1304  appoint-  sentiments.  A  bitter  attack  upon  the  ministry 
ed  presiding  elder  of  the  Maine  district,  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities, 
embraced  12  circuits  and  one  station,  within  and  after  a  trial  at  which  he  defended  himself 
a  circumference  of  1,300  miles.  In  1808  he  at-  with  boldnesa  and  skill,  he  was  sentenced  to 
tended  the  general  conference  in  Baltimore,  at  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  be  imprisoned 
which  the  plan  of  a  delegated  general  confer-  in  St.  PSagie.  Having  succeeded  in  making 
ence  waa  adopted,  the  conatitntion  of  which,  as  his  escape,  he  embarked  in  1625  for  America, 
it  now  appears  in  the  "Discipline,"  was  drawn  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  established 
np  by  Mr.  Soule,  After  presiding  over  various  himself  in  New  Orleans.  He  applied  himself 
other  districts  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  he  assiduously  to  the  study  of  English,  passed  his 
was  in  1816  elected  by  the  general  conference  examination  for  the  bar  in  that  language,  and 
.  book  agent  and  editor  of  the  "  Methodist  Mag-  soon  rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession, 
azine;'' and  in  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  epis-  In  1847  he  was  elected  H.  S.  senator  from 
copate,  but  declined  ordination,  not  being  wil!-  Louisiana  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1849  was 
ing  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  bishop  if  the  reelected  for  a  full  term  of  6  years.  As  a  pub- 
power  of  electing  the  presiding  elders  was  in-  lie  man  he  took  extreme  southern  ground,  and 
Tested  in  the  annual  conference,  as  was  then  was  a  frequent  participant  in  the  debates  which 
proposed  by  the  general  conference.  In  1820  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  meas- 
he  was  staHoned  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  in  ures  of  1850.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce 
1821  he  was  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station  to  the  presidency  in  18BS,  he  was  appointed 
in  that  city,  and  in  1832-'3  of  the  Baltimore  minister  to  Spain,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
city  station.  In  1824,  the  general  conference  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  M.  Tui^ot, 
being  held  in  Baltimore,  he  was  reelected  to  the  French  ambassador,  whom  he  severely 
the  episcopate ;  and  asthe  election  of  presiding  wounded  in  a  duel.  He  subsequently  lent  hia 
elders  by  the  annual  conferences  never  prevail-  influence  to  the  revolutionaryoutbreakof  Aug. 
ed,  and  the  entire  project  was  now  abandoned,  1854,  in  Madrid,  and  was  led  by  his  peculiar 
he  consented  to  ordination.  The  general  con-  views  on  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
forence  of  1840  appointedhim  its  representative  by  the  United  States  to  exceed  the  instructions 
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of  his  government,  and  to  withhold  from  the  SOTJLOTJQUE,  Faustin,  a  Haytian  general 
knowledge  of  the  department  of  state  a  treaty  and  emperor  under  the  title  of  Fauatiu  I.,  horn 
for  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United  ia  the  southern  part  ef  St.  Domingo  in  1789. 
States  and  Cuba  which  had  been  concluded  by  By  birth  a  slave,  he  became  free  hythe  decree 
the  American  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid  of  1T90,  took  part  in  the  negro  inaurreotion. 
during  the  temporally  absence  of  the  minister,  against  the  French  in  1803,  served  as  capttan 
He  participated  in  the  conference  of  American  under  Bojer  in  1820,  as  colonel  under  Hirard 
diplomatists  at  Ostend  in  the  summer  of  1854,  in  1844,  as  brigadier-general  under  Gnerrier  in 
and  was  obliged  to  proceed  thither  by  sea,  the  1845,  and  was  commander  of  a  diFiaion  at  the 
French  government  refusing  to  give  himapaaa-  time  of  the  death  of  EichS  in  1946.  While  the 
port  to  travel  through  France.  In  that  confer-  generals  Sonf&an  and  Paul  were  disputing  and 
ence  he  is  believed  to  have  exercised  a  great  in-  plotting  for  the  saeeession,  the  senate  unex- 
fluence  in  aeouring  the  adoption  by  Messrs.  Bu-  pectedly  elected  Boulouque  to  the  presidency, 
chanan  and  Mason,  the  other  members,  of  the  March  1, 1847.  By  his  antecedents  he  belonged 
declaration  that  Cuba  must  be  acquired  by  the  to  the  party  of  the  mulattoes,  but,  jealous  of 
UnitedStatesaanot  only  necessary  to  the  politi-  their  power,  he  began  to  attach  the  blacks  to 
cal  power  ofthe  republic,  but  aaespeciallyindis-  his  interest,  and  to  pursue  a  system  of  terror  to- 
penaable  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  theslave-  ward  the  citizens.  The  mimber  of  citizens  was 
holding  portion  of  the  XJnion.  He  returned  to  decimated  in  1848  by  conflsoations,  proacrip- 
tho  United  States  in  1855,  and  has.sineetaken  but  tions,  and  executions.  He  also  renewed  with- 
little  part  in  public  affairs.  Heis  understood  to  out  success  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to 
have  been  opposed  to  the  passage  of  an  ordi-  subjugate  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo.  In. 
nance  of  aeneaaion  by  the  state  of  Louisiana.  1849  he  caused  the  restoration  of  the  empire, 
SOULlE,  Melchiob  FrfuSBro,  a  French  ostensibly  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  the 
dramatist  and  novelist,  born  at  Fois,  AriSge,  in  action  of  the  chambers,  was  almost  unanimously 
1800,  died  at  BiSvre,  near  Paiia,  Sept.  22, 1847,  chosen  emperor  (Aug.  26),  assumed  the  title  of 
He  received  his  collegiate  education  at  itfantes  Faustin  I.,  surrounded  himself  with  a  niuuerous 
and  Poitiers,  studied  law  at  Paris,  and  was  es-  court,  founded  a  military  and  civil  order  and 
pelled  from  the  school  there  on  account  of  his  an  order  of  nobility,  and  issued  a  constitution, 
political  opinions.  He  published  in  1824  a  col-  reserving  to  himself,  however,  the  right  at  any 
lection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  under  the  title  juncture  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  His  caprices 
of  Amours  IVanfaw,  which  passed  unnoticed,  furnished  abundant  themes  of  ridicule  to  for- 
He  then  became  the  foreman  of  an  upholsterer,  eign  journals.  He  was  crowned  with  great 
but  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  his  literary  pomp,  April  18,  1833,  imitating  on  the  ooca- 
pursuita.  In  1828,  through  the  iniuenoe  of  aion  the  ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  Napo- 
Jules  Janin,  his  drama,  Someo  et  JvMette,  was  leon  I.  In  1855  he  repeated  his  attempt  to 
performed  at  the  OdSon,  and  proved  success-  conquer  the  neighboring  republic,  and  took  the 
ful,  whereupon  he  gave  up  his  industrial  em-  field  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  but  was  so 
pioymeut.  GhrUtine  i  FontmnebleoM,  e.  6-act  completely  defeated  by  Santana  that  he  barely 
drama,  proved  almost  a  failure  in  1829;  his  escaped  capture,  and  his  treasure  and  throne 
Noilm  et  bourtfeois  was  still  more  unfortunate,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  campaign 
being  hissed  off  the  stage  on  the  first  night ;  in  the  following  year  also  terminated  with  hia 
Luaigny  was  at  least  listened  to  for  about  a  defeat.  A  commercial  crisis  in  18S8  increased 
month ;  and  flnaOy  came  Glotilde  in  1832,  the  general  discontent^  and  Gen.  Geffrard,  an 
which  called  forth  volleys  of  applause  and  crit-  enterprising  mulatto,  led  a  rebellion,  and  was 
iciam.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  novel  recognized  as  pre^dent  of  the  republic  of  Hayti 
writing,  and  his  first  work,  Lm  deux  eadavrei  by  the  civil  and  military  officios.  Soulouqua 
(1332),  was  very  popular.  It  was  followed  ia  took  refuge  {Jan.  15, 1859)  on  board  a  British 
rapid  succession  by  Le  eonseilkur  eP^tat,  Le  frigate,  which  bore  him  with  his  wife  and  ohUd 
magnitiaew  (1834),  Lei  romans  higtoHfoea  du  to  Jamaica,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
Z(TnffueA>o(1834-'e),  iHniweiieuise  (1836,  one  SOULT,  NiooLis  Jean  db  Died,  duke  of 
of  the  moflt  impressive  stones  ever  written),  Dalmatia,  a  French  soldier  and  statesman,  born 
Vhomme  de  httrea  (1838),  Le  maHtre  (PieoU  at  St.  Amans-la-Bastide,  now  in  the  department 
(1839),  Si  jeunesie  samit,  d  i!ieiUesee  pownait  of  Tarn,  March  39,  1769,  died  there,  Nov.  26, 
(1842),  Les  mimoires  du  diable  (1844,  a  pow-  1852.  He  entered  the  army  when  only  16,di8- 
erful  picture  of  society),  which  were  original-  tinguished  himself  by  good  conduct,  and  soon 
ly  published  in  the  JiwrreoZ  dei  dSbaU,  and  received  a  lieutenant's  commission.  When  the 
many  others.  He  continued  also  to  write  oo-  revolutionary  wars  coramenced,  he  rose  very 
oasionally  for  the  stage ;  among  his  later  plays,  rapidly  through  dai'ing  exploits  and  military 
Iiis  dramatization  of  the  chief  episode  in  bis  talent.  A  captain  in  1798,  he  passed  within 
Diane  et  Louise,  under  the  title  of  Diane  de  a  single  year,  1794,  through  the  grades  of  chief 
GJdvry,  and  La  cloterie  dee  genSts  (1846),  had  of  battalion  and  colonel  to  be  promoted  to  a 
an  unparalleled  run.  The  original  editions  of  brigadier-generalship,  as  the  reward  of  his 
his  novels  amounted  to  over  130  volumes,  services  at  Fleurus  and  during  the  conquest 
which  are  now  reprinting  in  a  more  compact  of  Belgium,  under  Jourdan.  In  1796  he  parti- 
form,  and  already  fill  about  30  thick  vols.  12mo.  cipated  in  tJie  victory  won  by  tio  same  general 
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at  Altenkirclien,  and  was  also  instrumental  in  rectionaiy  junta  from  Seville,  and  after  a  hard 
tie  success  of  Moreau  at  Friedberg.  In  1799,  campaign  of  several  months  succeeded  in  sub- 
having  with  but  6,000  soldiers  victoriously  op-  duing  tie  whole  south  of  Spain  from  Mureia  to 
posed  80,000  Austrians  at  Liebtingen,  he  was  Bad^oz.  Being  ordered  ia  1811  to  aid  Msm- 
appointed  general  of  dirision,  in  which  capa^  sfina,  who  was  struggling  against  the  English 
city  he  joined  Massfina,  who  was  then  defend-  army  iu  PortugaJ,  he  successfully  marched 
ingthefrontiersof  rrauceogainstthecomhined  through  Estremadura,  hut  was  obliged  to  re- 
Austro-Eussian  armies ;  be  took  part  in  the  turn  into  Andalusia.  When  Marshal  Beresford 
battle  of  Zurich,  and  pursued  the  broken  re-  first  advanced  to  besiege  Badqoa,  8oult  met 
mains  of  Suwaroff's  army.  In  1800  he  acoom-  him  near  Albuera,  where  a  hard-fonght  battle 
panied  Mass6na  to  Italy,  where  he  conducted  a  took  place,  May  16,  1811,  in  whidi  his  anny 
series  of  bold  and  well  devised  operations  to  espevieuced  dreadful  loss ;  but  he  was  able  to 
relieve  Genoa,  thou  besieged  by  an  Austrian  retreat  without  beiug  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
army;  hut  on  the  point  of  stormiug  Monte  A  second  attempt  agwnst  Badajoz  by  the 
Creto,  an  important  position  overlooking  the  English  was  again  foiled  by  his  skilful  opera- 
city,  ho  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  tions;  but  a  third  one  was  successful,  and  Wei- 
Lands  of  the  enemy.  The  victory  of  Maren-  hngton,  after  a  terrible  assault,  April  6,  1813, 
go  soon  after  procured  his  liberation.    Bona-  took  possession  of  the  long  disputed  city,  a 

J  arte  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  one  etrategetical  point  of  the  highest  importance, 
ivision  of  the  army  he  was  assembling  for  The  English  commander  then  accomplished  a 
the  invasion  of  England ;  and  ho  was  one  of  series  of  successful  operations,  culminating  in 
the  first  marshals  of  the  empire  created  in  his  victory  over  Marmont  at  Salamanca.  The 
1804.  In  1805,  when  the  so  called  army  of  ascendency  of  the  French  was  at  an  end,  and 
England  waa  countermarched  into  Germany  their  armies  received  orders  to  concentrate 
agwnst  the  Anstrians,  Soult  commanded  the  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  Soult  reluctantly 
4th  corps,  and  participated  largely  in  the  cam-  obeyed,  brought  back  his  troops  through  Spain 
paign  of  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  The  latter  vie-  to  Alba  de  Tormes,  and,  being  dissatisfied  with 
tory  was  in  great  part  completed  by  his  firmness  the  treatment  ho  received  at  the  hands  of  King 
.and  skilful  manceuvring,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Joseph,  waa  happy  to  be  recalled  to  France  to 
by  Napoleon  the  "  first  strategist  of  Europe,"  take  command  of  the  imperial  guard.  But 
He  was  placed  in  command  at  Yienna,  and  Joseph  having  betn  defeated  at  Vittoria,  June 
toot  a  brilliant  part  in  the  campaign  against  21, 1813,  Napoleon  appointed  Soult  command- 
Prussia  in  18O0-'7.  Two  days  after  the  victory  er-in-chief.  On  reatJiing  the  seat  of  war  he 
of  Jena  he  defeated  at  Grenssen  Gen.  Kal-  found  the  army  in  a  state  of  complete  disor- 
ireuth,anold  officcrof  FredcrictheGreat,and  ganization,  while  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebas- 
then,  iu  conjunction  with  Murat  arid  Bema-  tian  were  besieged  by  the  English.  Soult,  re- 
•dotte,  carried  by  storm  the  city  of  Lflheck,  storii^  order  and  spirit  among  his  men,  at- 
which  waa  defended  by  BlUcher,  that  general  tempted  to  act  offensively ;  but  he  was  worsted 
Jiimselffallingintothehandsof  theconquerors.  at  nearly  eveiy  point,  and  had  to  fall  back 
MnaUy  he  took  possession  of  KOnigsbcrg,  June  upon  the  intrenehments  near  Eayonne.  He 
19, 1807,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  created  could  not  even  stand  hero ;  the  enemy,  flashed 
duke  of  Dalmatia.  When  Napoleon  resolved  on  with  victory,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
the  invasion  of  Spain,  Soult  was  sent  to  that  ciency,  drove  him  across  the  Adour  river ;  but 
«onntry,whereduring6yearsbepassedthrough  he  disputed  with  indomitable  courage  every 
a  succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  the  former  tenable  point,  maintained  his  army  unbroken  in 
adding  to  and  the  latter  detracting  nothing  front  of  superior  forces,  and  came  to  a  stand  at 
from  his  reputation.  In  conjunction  with  Bes-  Orthez,  where  he  was  nearly  victorious,  and 
fflfees,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Bui^os,  Nov.  finally  retreated  toward  Toulouse,  and,  al- 
io, 1808,  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  though  closely  puraued  by  Wellington,  suffered 
he  pursued  the  English  troops  under  Sir  John  very  little  loss.  Under  the  walls  of  Toulouse, 
Mooro  toward  Oomnna;  after  a  brisk  engage-  with  an  army  inferior  in  numbers,  be  fought  a 
inent,duringwhich.theEnglishgeneralfellmor-  last  battle,  April  10,  1814,  which  is  reckoned 
tally  wounded,  the  army  of  the  latter  embark-  among  his  moat  glorious  exploits.  The  English, 
ed  hastily,  with  their  artillery,  their  stores,  their  numbering  three  to  one,  were  successful,  but 
wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  and  Soult  took  Soult  led  his  army  safely  out  of  the  city.  The 
possession  of  Corunna  and  Ferrol.  He  subse-  news  of  the  emperor's  first  abdication,  when 
quently  marched  into  Portugal,  carried  Oporto  fully  confirmed,  could  alone  bring  him  to  an 
by  a  bloody  battle,  and  conquered  the  northern  honorable  capitulation.  Napier,  the  historian 
part  of  that  kingdom;  but  the  superiority  of  the  of  the  Peninsular  war,  is  lavish  in  his  praise  of 
Enghsh  army  under  Wellington  soon  obliged  Soult'a  conduct  during  this  memorable  cam- 
him  to  retreat  into  Spain,  which,  amid  great  paign.  Soult  adhered  to  the  new  government, 
difficulties  and  disastrous  skirmishes,  ho  accom-  and  evinced  such  devotion  that  he  was  appoint- 
plishedtotheadmirationevenof  hisopponents.  ed  minister  of  war,  Deo.  8,  1814;  but  he  held 
He  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Arzobispo,  Aug.  this  post  for  scarcely  3  months,  the  royalists 
8,  I80B,  and  completely  destroyed  their  army  looking  suspiciously  on  his  conduct.  On  the 
at  OeaEa,  Nov,  19;  then  expelled  the  insur-  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he  waa  appoint- 
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ed  mm'or-general  of  the  army,  in  whicii  capa-  SOUHTtnTG,  the  practice  at  sea  of  casting 

city  he  acted  during  the  campaign  of  1816.  the  lead  attached  to  a  line  measured  oiF  and 

This  caused  hia  exile  on  the  ^second  restoration,  mai-ked  in  fathoms,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 

He  was  allowed  to  reenter  his  native  country  depth  of  ■water,  and  sometimes  also  the  oharac- 

in  1819,  and  ingratiated  himself  so  much  witii  ter  of  the  hottom,  which  may  he  done  hy  the 

the  conrt  that  in  1837  he  waa  promoted  to  a  lead   striking  upon  rook   and   communicating 

peerage  by  Oliarles  X.    On  the  revolution  of  the  impression  through  the  line  to  tlie  hand, 

XS80  he  joined  the  Orleanist  party,  and  was  or  by  ita  bringing  up  sand,  pehbloa,  or  sheila 

appointed  minister  of  war.    He  fully  reorgan-  adhering  to  tallow  stuck  upon  the  hottom  of 

ized  the  French  arm.y,  -vrhich  gave  evidence  of  the  lead  for  this  purpose.   On  some  parte  of  the 

its  efficiency  in  the  expedition  against  Ant-  coast  experienced  navigators  depend  very  much 

werp  in  1833.    From  this  time  the  part  which  upon  indications  thus  ohttuned  for  judging  of 

Soult  played  in  politics  was  nearly  equal  in  the  position  of  the  vessel  in  fo^y  weaSier. 

importance  to  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  For  an  account  of  the  methods  practised  for 

in  England.    In  1838  he  went  to  England  as  ascertaining  the  extreme  depths  of  the  ocean, 

the  representative  of  the  French  king  at  the  known  as  "  deep  sea  sounding,"  see  Atlaktio 

coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  greeted  Ooeasj  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

there  hy  court  honors  and  popular  acolama-  SOUTH,  Eokbet,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
tions.  In  1839,  and  again  in  1840,  ho  waa  ap-  born  at  Hackney,  Middlesei,  in  1633,  died  July 
pointed  to  the  premiership,  holding  at  the  same  8,  1710.  Attachedfrom  boyhood  to  the  reign- 
time  the  war  department,  and  so  continued  ing  monarchy,  he  read  the  Latin  prayers  at 
until  1847,  when  his  failing  health  obliged  him  Westmineter  school  on-thedayt)f  theeseoution 
to  resign  his  office.  On  this  occasion  he  re-  of  Charles  I.,  praying  for  his  majesty  by  name, 
ceived  the  estraordinary  rant  of  marshal-gen-  He  entered  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1851,  at 
eral,  which  had  been  previously  conferred  only  the  same  time  with  John  Locke,  and  on  taking 
on  Turenne,  Villara,  and  Marshal  Saxe.  He  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  I6S5  wrote  as  a  uni- 
spent  his  latter  yeara  at  Sonltsberg,  the  beauti-  versity  task  a  Latin  poem,  congratulating  Orom- 
ful  country  estate  he  owned  in  the  vicinity  of  well  on  hia  late  peace  with  the  Dutch.  He  re- 
hia  native  village.  His  Mimoirea  were  publish-  ceived  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1657,  waa 
ed  in  1854  under  the  supervision  of  his  son,  ordained  in  1658,  was  elected  public  orator  of 
Hector  Sonlt.  the  university  in  1660,  soon  afterward  became 
SOUND.  See  Acoustios.  chaplain  to  me  chancellor  Clarendon,  and  was 
SOUND,  TnE,  a  narrow  strait,  forming  one  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster  in  1663, 
of  the  passages  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  and  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1670, 
Baltic,  and  separating  the  Danish  island  of  See-  His  sermons  were  noted  for  wit  and  sarcasm 
land  from  the  coast  of  Sweden.  It  is  usually  and  a  lively  and  vehement  style.  In  1677  ha 
considered  as  extending  from  Elsinore  to  Hel-  accompanied  Lawrence  Hyde,  son  of  Claren- 
singborg,  a  distance  of  30  m.,  having  an  aver-  don,  on  hia  embassy  to  Poland,  to  congratulate 
age  width  of  8  m.  The  depth  ranges  from4to  John  Sobieski  on  iiis  election  as  king.  On  his 
20  fathoms.  The  Danish  kings  formerly  owned  return  to  England  he  was  presented  to  the  roc- 
the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  strait,  andfrom  tory  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he  gave  hia 
time  immemorial  all  vessels  passing  through  curate  the  then  unprecedented  salary  of  £100, 
it  were  required  to  anchor  at  Eisinore  and  pay  and  expended  the  rest  of  the  income  in  educat- 
duty.  This  claim  of  the  Danish  government  ing  poor  children  and  improving  the  church 
had  been  sanctioned  by  treaties,  and  was  finally  -  and  parsonage.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  zealous 
confirmed  and  regulated  by  lie  congress  of  champions  of  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
Vienna  in  1816.  The  sum  paid  by  each  vessel  right,  was  opposed  alike  to  Protestant  dissent 
was  not  very  iai^e,  being  so  much  per  ton,  and  and  to  Roman  Catholicism,  preached  with  ap- 
amounting  on  an  average  to  about  $40 ;  but  planae  aa  royal  chaplain  before  Charles  II.,  but 
the  detention  often  .cost  the  loaa  of  a  favorable  would  acceptno  preferment  either  from  Charles 
wind,  and  thna  protracted  the  voyage.  About  II.,  Jamea,  or  William  and  Mary,  though  some 
19,000vessel3  pasaedElsinoreammally,  andthe  of  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  were 
average  receipts  were  about  $765,000.  On  offered  to  him.  When  Sherlock  published  hia 
March  14,  1857,  these  duties  were  formally  "Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever  Blessed 
abolished  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  the  Trinity,"  South  attacked  him  for  inculcating 
commercial  nations  of  Europe,  the  latter  com-  tritheism  (1693),  and  the  controversy  was  con- 
muting  the  dues  bythepayment  of  the  sum -of  ducted  with  so  much  wit  and  personal  invective 
$17,389,480,  of  which  Great  Britain,  owning  as  to  give  great  offence.  The  king  interposed 
nearly  J  of  all  the  vesaela  pasaing  the  strait,  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  a  popular  ballad  turned 
paid  $6,445,997.  A  separate  treaty  was  con-  the  parties  into  ridicule.  Notwithstanding  his 
eluded  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  intolerant  doctrines  and  fiery  temper,  he  often 
by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  $408,731.  By  gave  in  his  sermons  striking  proofs  of  a  Chris- 
these  treaties,  Denmark  undertook  for  all  fa-  tian  spirit,  was  a  generous  benefactor  through 
ture  time  the  maintenance  of  the  lighthousea  life,  and  by  hia  will  devoted  much  of  his  prop- 
and  superintendence  of  the  pilotage  of  the  erty  to  charitable  purposes.  His  sermons 
Sound,  abound  in  conceits  and  metaphors,  but  are 
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Buggeative,  and,  in  respect  of  stylo,  perspioTiouB  This  region  terminates  in  a  peninsula  about 

and  effective.  lOO  m.  iong  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 

SOUTH  AMEEIOA.     See  Amebioa.  15   m.      The   surface   is   generally   level  and 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony,  sit-  mostly  covered  with  open  forest.     The  land  to 

uated  near  the  centre  of  the  S,  coast  of  Aus-  the  E,  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent  is  the  most 

tralia,  hounded  N.  by  unoccupied  and  almost  Talnable.    It  la  hilly,  being  occupied  by  a  se- 

totally  unesplored  territories,  E.  by  the  colo-  ries  of  ranges  mostly  well  wooded,  and  the  un- 

nies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  S.  by  dnlating  country  between  the  ranges  is  well 

the  South  Pacific  ocean,  and  W,  by  an  unocon-  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.— The  Mnr- 

£ied  tract  of  West  Australia ;  extendii^  from  ray,  the  largest  river  of  Australia,  enters  the 
it.  26°  to  38°  10'  8.,  and  from  long.  132°  to  141°  colony  about  lat,  34°  S.,  and  pursues  a  general 
E. ;  area  about  300,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  W.  course  to  abont  long.  138*  40'  E.,  where  it 
117,967.  The  settled  part  of  the  country  lies  turns  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  flows  to  the  sea, 
chiefly  between  Spencer's  gulf  and  the  mouth  before  entering  which  it  expands  into  a  large 
of  the  Murray  river,  and  is  divided  into  13  lake  called  Lake  Victoria.  .Its  course  within 
counties.  The  chief  towns  are  Adelaide,  the  South  Australia  is  about  350  m,,  for  the  whole 
capital,  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town,  Port  of  which  it  ia  navigable.  The  other  rivers  are 
Lincoln,  Gawler  Town,  Angaston,  and  Koo-  all  small.  The  only  lake  of  any  considerable 
ninga.  The  coast  line  extends  about  1,500  m.,  size  is  Lake  Victoria  already  mentioned.  It  is 
and  is  low  and  desolate  in  the  W.  part  with  about  30  m.  long,  and  has  an  eitreme  breadth 
Hand  hills  at  intervals,  but  toward  the  E.  it  of  15,  and  though  generally  deep,  the  3  chan- 
rises  to  the  heiglit  of  from  500  to  800  feet,  and  nels  which  connect  it  with  Encounter  bay  are 
becomes  rocky  and  well  wooded.  The  S.  E.  shallow  and  terminated  by  dangerous  sand 
part  is  deeply  indented  by  the  gulfe  of  Spencer  bars.  From  the  most  eastern  of  thwe  chan-. 
and  St.  Vincent,  and  there  are  several  good  nels,  a  narrow  lagoon  or  backwater,  called 
bays  and  harbors.  There  are  numerous  islands  Ooorong,  estends  along  the  coast  parallel  to 
off  the  coast,  but  they  are  all  small  with  the  the  shore  for  more  than  100  m.,  separated 
exception  of  Kangaroo  island,  wJiicL.  is  about  from  the  sea  by  a  strip  of  land  of  no  great 
95  m.  long  and  25  broad.  Kangaroos,  though  height,  From  its  extremity  in  lat.  36°  30'  S. 
once  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  name  to  this  a  number  of  lakes  extend,  separated  from  the 
island,  are  now  very  scarce.  It  has  several  sea  by  grassy  flats. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  many 
fine  bays  which  afford  good  anchorage,  and  parts  of  South  Australia,  lead  in  several  places, 
belts  of  iron,  ore  and  limestone  run  flirongh  and  gold  in  small  quantities;  hut  copper  con- 
the  interior. — That  part  of  the  colony  which  stitutes  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  colony, 
lies  W.  of  long.  134°  E.  is  low  and  barren,  des-  Numerous  copper  mines  ore  worked,  and  about 
tituteof  treesor  grass,  and  covered  with  scrub;  30,000  tons  of  ore  are  annually  raised,  that  of 
but  between  that  line  and  the  head  of  Spen-  the  Burra-Burra  mines  yielding  75  per  cent,  of 
cer'a  gulf  there  is  a  mountainous  tract  oooupied  metal.  Salt  is  abundant,  and  jasper,  chalcedo- 
by  a  number  of  rugged  ranges  called  Gawler's  ny,  and  opal  are  all  found. — The  climate  of  the 
range.  These  mountains  run  N.  W.,  and  at  inhabited  part  of  the  country  is  very  flue,  but 
their  W,  extremity  reach  an  elevation  of  about  that  of  the  desert  to  the  H".  is  exceedingly  hot 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  decrease  in  height  and  dry.  In  the  8.  E.  the  seasons  are  divided 
as  they  extend  eastward.  There  is  no  fresh  into  the  wet  and  the  dry ;  the  latter  begins 
water  except  in  the  clefts  of  the  rooks  immedi-  about  the  end  of  August  and  continues  till  the 
fttely  after  r^n,  but  there  are  small  salt  water  ,  end  of  March.  In  December  and  January  the 
lakes  amon^  the  hiUs.  The  only  vegetation  in  heat  is  very  great,  and  when  the  wind  blows 
this  region  is  a  kind  of  prickly  grass,  and  some  from  the  if.  the  thermometer  often  rises  to 
salsolacoous  plants  which  grow  on  the  margins  115°,  These  winds  are  accompanied  by  clouds 
of  the  lakes.  The  conntry  immediately  U,  of  of  dust,  but  they  seldom  last  more  than  a  few 
these  mountains  contains  extensive  tracts  of  hours,  when  they  shift  round  to  the  S.  W.  and 
good  pasture  land  watered  by  several  fresh  S.,  and  the  temperature  'falls  immediately, 
water  lakes.  On  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  shore  These  sudden  changes  are  not  injurious  to 
of  Spencer's  gulf  the  soil  is  of  a  better  descrip-  health.  The  average  temperature  is  67°,  and 
tion,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  good  grass  the  lowest  in  the  level  country  44°.  Between 
land,  and  others  that  are  well  wooded ;  but  March  and  August  heavy  rain  fills,  and  the 
toward  the  N,  it  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  country  becomes  covered  with  luxuriant  ver- 
liaa  but  few  patches  of  grass.  Several  moun-  dure;  but  during  the  summer  months  the 
tains  rise  to  a  considerable  height  about  the  gronnd  ia  completely  parched  and  the  grass 
head  of  Spencer's  gulf,  and  !N,  of  them  lies  withered.  The  settled  parts  of  South  Austra- 
a  level  desert  caUed  Torrens  basin,  which  is  lia,  however,  are  not  subject  to  the  long  con- 
about  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  sand  is  tinned  droughts  which  are  sometimes  so  de- 
in  places  incrusted  with  salt.  There  are  some  structive  in  New  South  Wales.— The  forests 
mountains,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of  contain  much  usefal  timber  of  large  dimensions, 
2,900  feet,  on  the  E.  side  of  Spencer's  gulf,  and  but  wood  for  cabinet  work  and  the  finer  pur- 
between  them  there  are  extensive  grassy  plains,  poses  is  imported  from  New  South  Wales  and 
watered  by  numerous  ponds  and  small  rivers,  other  places.      The   territory  lying  between 
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Torrena  basin,  and  the  E.  boundary  of  the  eol-  whence  lines  diverge  to  oil  the  other  colonies 
Ony  oontaina  much  fine  pasture  land,  and  the  to  the  8.  and  E.,  and  monthly  with  West 
Bettled  districts  produce  ali  the  ordinary  grain  Australia,  and  with  England  cia  the  Red  Bea. 
crops,  potatoes,  and  vegetables  in  great  yerfec-  In  March,  1355,  there  were  138  schools  attend- 
tion.  Wheat  yields  an  average  of  45  bushels  ed  by  5,T16  pupils.  The  revenue  of  the  col- 
to  tho  acre.  The  only  isdigenous  fruit  ia  a  ony  in  1859  amounted  to  £511,927,  and  the 
kind  of  berry  eaten  by  the  natives ;  but  all  the  expenditure  to  £620,766.  The  government  of 
fruit  trees  common  to  temperate  olimatea  have  the  colony  ia  organized  in  the  same  manner  as 
succeeded  remarkably  well.  Many  varieties  that  of  New  South  Vales. — In  1885  a  Joint 
of  the  grape  are  grown,  together  with  oranges,  stock  company,  styled  the  "South  Australian 
lemons,  and  mulberriea.  Agriculture  has  lat-  Oolonization  Assoraation,"  obtained  a  grant 
terly  made  great  advances,  and  this  colony  from  the  British  government  of  the  immeuse 
promises  to  become  a  large  grain-produoing  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  colony  of  South 
country.  The  native  animals  are  the  same  as  Australia,  and  thdr  first  settlement  was  form- 
those  of  other  parts  of  Australia,  with  the  es-  ed  in  Dec.  1836.  Their  operations  gave  rise  to 
ception  of  the  porcupine,  which  ia  found  on  an  immense  speonlation  in  the  lauds  of  the 
Kangaroo  island,  but  not  on  the  mainland,  oolony,  both  there  and  in  England,  town  allot- 
All  the  domestic  animals  have  been  introduced,  menta  which  had  been  originally  sold  at  £3 
but  much  of  the  pasture  lands  appears  to  be  10«.  an  acre  soon  riang  to  £2,000  or  £3,000, 
better  suited  for  cattle  than  sheep.  The  kan-  and  country  sections  irom  £1  to  £100  an  acre, 
garoo  dog  is  a  valuable  animal  to  the  inhabi-  Building  speculations  equally  extravagant  were 
tants  of  this  as  well  as  the  neighboring  colonies,  carried  on,  and  laborers'  wages  rose  to  ISs.  and 
He  is  a  cross  breed  between  the  greyhound  and  £1  a  day.  In  1839  a  reaction  took  place  which 
Englbh  bulldog,  often  exceeds  3  feet  in  height,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  land  owners,  and 
i3atrongandcourageous,andistisedinthechase  most  of  the  small  moneyed  settlers.  In  1840 
of  both  the  emu  and  kangaroo.  Much  damage  the  population  amounted  to  14,610,  8,4B9  of 
iaofiiondoneto  the  green  crops  by  locusts.  The  whom  resided  in  the  town  of  Adela^e.  In 
most  common  land  birds  are  the  emu,  many  the  same  year  the  esports  were  £15,650,  or 
kinds  of  paroquets  and  cockatoos,  partridges,  nearly  £1  per  head,  while  the  imports  amonnt- 
and  qudls ;  of  water  fowl,  there  are  pelicans,  ed  to  £3T3,000,  or  about  £18  IDs.  pet  head  of 
wild  ducks,  divers,  black  swans,  different  kinds  the  inhabitants;  tlie  revenue  was  £30,199,  and 
of  waders,  andcormorants;  and  on  tho  coasts  are  the  expenditure  £169,fl66.  The  current  of  im- 
Cape  pigeons  and  albatroaaea.  There  are  many  migration  was  twrned  to  the  other  Australian 
varieties  of  snakes  and  lizards,  among  the  lat-  colonies,  and  South  Australia  remained  for 
tor  of  which  is  the  iguana.  Fish,  including  ex-  some  time  greatly  deprMsed,  during  ■which  pe- 
cellent  oysters  and  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  are  liod  the  people  turned  th^r  attention  to  agri- 
abundant,  and  during  the  winter  months  whales  cultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  Ia  1842  copper 
frequent  the  coast. — The  aborigines  of  South  was  discovered,  which  gave  &  new  impulse  to 
Australia  are  of  the  same  oriental  liegro  race  tho  trade  of  the  colony.  It  was  found  at  Burra- 
aa  those  of  Other  partei  of  Australia;  but4dif-  Burra  in  large  masses  of  oxidated  and  oarbon- 
ferent  dialects  are  spoken  by  them  within  the  ated  copper  ore  lying  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
limits  of  the  colony,  3  of  which  are  not  intelU-  nected  with  a  vein  underground  afterward 
giblo  to  tho  natives  of  the  country  aboutthe  worked.  TJie  ore  is  principally  shipped  to 
mouth  of  the  Murray  river.  The  tribes  within  England  to  be  smelted,  hut  aome  of  it  is  sent 
the  aettlei  diatrlcts  are  inoffensive,  and  some  to  Sew  South  Wales.  The  discovery  of  gold 
of  tho  boys  are  employed  as  herdsmen  by  the  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  brought 
stock  owners  in  the  S,  E.  part  of  the  colony,  about  a  second  period  of  depression  in  South 
There  are  schools  in  some  places  for  theh-  in-  Australia  in  1851,  the  colony  being  almost  de- 
struction, but  they  make  slow  progress  in  the  aerted  by  its  able-bodied  men;  but  from  this  it 
ways  of  civilized  life. — The  exports  of  South  soon  recovered,  and  was  stimulated  hj  the 
Australia  consist  almost  entirely  of  farm  prod-  measures  of  govemniont  and  the  influx  of  gold 
uce,  flour,  wool,  tallow,  hides,  beef,  copper  to  a  greater  development  of  its  own  resources, 
ore,  and  copper ;  in  1859  their  value  amount-  SOUTH  BEND,  a  town  and  the  seat  of  jua- 
ed  to  £1,665,8T6,  The  imports  consist  prinoi-  tice  of  St.  Joseph  co,,  Ind.,  situated  on  the  9. 
pally  of  different  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  at  ita  moat  aouth- 
and  articles  of  luxury,  and  during  the  same  pe-  ern  point  or  bend,  85  m.  E,  from  Chicago; 
riod  they  amounted  to  £1,507,494,  In  1855  pop,  in  1860,  4,010.  It  ia  regnkrly  laid  oat 
861  vessels  of  114,983  tons  entered  the  ports  and  substantially  built,  and  ia  noted  for  its  sa- 
of  the  colony.  The  roads  and  bridges  in  the  lubrity.  The  court  house  ia  one  of  the  finest 
settled  districts  receive  great  attention,  but  as  buildings  in  the  state.  South  Bend  is  the  seat 
yet  the  only  railroad  ia  that  which  connects  of  the  northern  Indiana  college;  and  the  nniver- 
the  capital  with  Port  Adelaide.  The  Murray  BityofNotreDarao,aHomanCatholioinstituiion 
river  is  navigated  by  steamers,  which  ply  to  of  high  character,  and  St  Mary's  female  acad- 
piaces  in  tho  interior  of  the  neighboring  colo-  emy,  are  near  the  town.  The  branch  of  the 
nies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Steam  state  bank  of  Indiana  has  a  handsome  building 
oommunication  ia  maintained  with  Melbourne,  ia  the  Grecian  style.    There  are  many  manu- 
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facturing  establishments,  a  banfe,  a  college,  a  waterandgas.  ThoHighstreetiadividedaboTit 
verylarge  hotel,  2  newspaper  offices,  6chTirches,  the  middle  of  its  length,  by  the  Bar  gate,  a  rem- 
and several  escellent  schools.  An  active  trade  nant  of  the  ancient  city  walls.  Two  otiier  old 
is  carried  on  in  produce,  lumber,  and  maniifac-  gates,  ihe  South  gate  and  West  gate,  are  Btill 
tured  articles.  The  St.  Joseph  river  famishes  standing.  The  royd  engineers  engaged  in  the 
ample  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes,  survey  of  the  British  islands  have  their  head- 
The  Michigan  sonthem  and  northern  Indiana  quarters  here.  Though  Southampton  is  a  place 
railroad  passes  through  the  town.  South  Bend  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  long  a  fashionable 
was  laid  out  in  18S1.  watering  place,  it  is  to  steam  navigation  that 

SOUTH  OAEOLIUA.    See  Cabolina.  it  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  importance. 

SOUTH  OAEOLINA  COLLEGE,  a  seat  of  It  is  tho  home  port  of  varioua  steam  navigation 

learning  in  Columbia,  8.  0,,  founded  by  act  of  companies,  which  ran  vessels  to  the  Mediter- 

assembly  in  1801.    The  governor,  lieutenant-  ranean,  India,  China,  Manila,  Australia,  Mau- 

govemor,  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker  ritins,  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  West  India 

of  the  honse,  and  tho  jndges  and  chancellors  are  islands,  and  the  ports  on  both  the  E.  andW. 

trustees  ex  officio,  and  the  governor  is  preai-  coasts  of  South  America.      Southampton  is 

dent  of  the  board  of  trustees.    The  commence-  also  a  port  of  call,  and  has  communication 

ment  hall  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  is  130  with  the  lale  of  Wight,  the  channel  islands, 

feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  and  69  feet  high.    The  and  daily  with  the  continent  of  Europe.    In 

college  is  liberally  provided  for  by  an  endow-  1840  it  waa  selected  as  the  port  of  departure 

ment  from  the  stale  and  an  annual  appropria-  for  the  steamers  carrying  both  the  East  aud 

tion  of  about  $35,000.      Its  presidents  havo  West  India  mails,  and  3  years  afterward  a  tidal 

been  Jonathan  Miiscy,  Thomas  Cooper,  Robert  dock  containing  16  acres,  with  18  feet  of  water 

Henry,  Sobert  W.  Barnwell,  William  0.  Pres-  at  low  tide,  was  opened  for  the  accommoda- 

ton,  James  H.  Thornweft,  and  A,  B.  Lougstreet.  tion  of  the  steamers.   Thereare  3  graving  docks 

The  library  contains  24,000  volumes,  many  opening  into  the  tidal  basin,  one  of  which  ia 

of  them  rare  and  co^y  works.    The  feculty  425  feet  long  on  the  floor,  and  80  feet  wide 

consists  of  a  president  and  8  professors.    The  between  the  gate  sills.    The  Southampton  wa- 

whole  number  of  the  alumni  is  3,000,  and  the  terhaa  the  advantage  of  4  tides  in  the  24  hours ; 

number  of  undergraduates  in  1860  waa  202.  a  peculiarity  cansed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight  in- 

The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  by  the  state  tercepting  a  pordon  of  the  tidal  wave  in  its 

inbehalf  of  theco!leg6hasexceed6d$l,000,000.  progress  both  ways  through  the  English  chan- 

SOUTH  WALES,  Kbw.    See  Kbw  South  nel.    The  mean  rise  of  the  sprmg  tides  is  18 

Waiss.  feet,  and  of  the  neap  tides  8  feet.    During  the 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Virginia,  yeareading  March  SI,  !869,l,01TsHp8of  333,- 
bordering  on  Forth  Carolina,  bounded  E,  by  861  tons'  entered  the  docks,  and  018  of  828,- 
the  Biackwater  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  Meher-  965  tons  cleared  outward.  The  value  of  the 
rin,  and  intersected  by  the  Nottaway;  area,  exports  exceeded  £6,000,000.  The  manufac- 
600  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,914,  of  whom  ture  which  ia  oarried  on  with  greatest  success 
5,409  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  at  Southampton  ia  coach  building,  and  some 
and  diversified  by  lai^e  forests  of  cypress  and  500  carriages  are  annually  exported  to  different 
pine,  and  the  soil  is  tolerably  productive.  Tar  partaof  the  world.  There  are  several  engineer- 
and  turpentine  are  largely  exported.  The  pro-  ingVorks  formating  and  repairing  machinery, 
ductions  in  1850  were  584,183  bushels  of  In-  In  the  suburbs  of  Portswood,  Highfield,Baasett, 
diancorn,  335,337  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,321  tons  Shirley,  and  MiEbrook,  there  are  many  neat 
of  hay,  and  869  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  villas,  inhabited  principally  by  the  families  of 
2  grist  mills,  2  coach  fiictories,  23  churches,  retired  military  and  naval  offloera. 
and  388  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  SOUTHARD,  Sawdsl  L.,  an  American  states- 
value  of  real  estate  in  18p6  was  $1,468,940,  man,  born  in  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  June  9,  1787, 
showing  an  increase  of  34  per  cent,  since  1850.  died  in  Fredericsburg,  Va.,  June  26,  1842.  He 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Portsmouth  and  waa  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804, 
Eoanoke  railroad.    Capital,  Jerusalem.  and  Portly  afterward  removed  to  Virginia  and 

80TJTHAMPT0H',  a  town  of  Hampshire,  entered  uponthe  praoticeof  law.    Ho  returned 

England,  situated  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  to  New  Jersey  in  1811,  and  attained  a  high 

the  estuary  of  the  river  Itchcn  and  the  larger  rank  at  the  bar.    In  1814  he  waa  appointed 

estnary  of  the  Test,  called  the  Southampton  state  law  reporter.    In  1815  he  was  elected  to 

water,  71  m.  S.  W.  from  London,  and  15  m.  the  general  assembly,  and  in  a  few  days  after 

N.  W.  from  Portsmouth ;  pop.  in  1861,  46,970.  taking  his  seat  was  chosen  to  the  supreme 

The  Southampton  water  varies  in  breadth  from  court  of  the  state.    He  was  U.  S.  senator  from 

lJto2  m.,  and  extends  inland  from  Oalshot  1821  to  ie23,se«retaryof  thenavyunderPresi- 

caatle,  7  m.  below  Southampton,  to  Rod  Bridge,  dent  Moni-oe,  acting  secretary  of  the  treasury, 

4  m.  above.     The  entrance  to  this  arm  of  the  and  for  a  short  time  acting  secretary  of  war. 

sea  is  well  sheltered  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  He  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  state  in 

the  channel  ia  deep  and  straight,  with  good  1880  ;  in  1833  was  chosen  governor ;  and  in 

holding  ground  for  anchors.    Southampton  is  1833  reelected  V.  S.  senator.    In  1842  he  waa 

dean  and  well  built,  and  well  supplied,  with  president  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 
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SOUTHOOTT,  JoAKSA,  an  English  reli^ous  year  he  lived  auccesaively  at  Bath  and  Bristol 
euthusiast,  bora  at  Gittisham,  Devonshire,  ivithhisaunt,  Miss  Tjler,  an  eccentric  lady,  with 
about  1750,  died  in  London,  Dec.  37,  1814.  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was  con- 
Unti!  nearly  40  years  of  age  she  was  a  domestic  stantly  taken.  He  was  conversant  with  Shake- 
servant,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  speare  as  soofl  as  he  could  read,  and  atan  early 
the  established  church,  but  shortly  before  pro-  age  was  familiar  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
mulgatiog  her  peculiar  notions  imited  with  the  Tasso,  Spenser,  and  other  poets.  He  had  paas- 
Wealeyans.  In  1793  she  began  to  attract  at-  ed  nnder  the  hands  of  6  school  teachers,  all  of 
tention  by  claiming  supernatural  powers,  nar-  whom  he  condemns  in  his  autobiography,  and 
rating  remarkable  revelations  made  to  her  in  had  composed  a  c[uantity  of  verse,  when  in  his 
dreama,  and  making  prophecies.  She  found  14th  yearhewasplaccd  at  Westminsterschool, 
many  followers,  over  whom  her  influence  ap-  the  expenses  of  his  education  being  borne  by 
pears  to  have  been  almost  supreme.  In  the  a  maternal  uncle.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  it  was  natural  that  a  school  in  1793,  having  started  with  some  of  his 
portionofthemanypredictionaehemadeshould  associates  a  periodical  entitled  "The  Tlagel- 
he  verified,  and  these  instances  wero  speedily  lant,"  in  which  he  inserted  a  satirical  article 
noised  abroad  and  magnified  by  herself  and  on  corporal  punishment.  In  the  same  year  he 
followers,  and  contributed  to  her  notoriety  and  was  entered_  at  Balio!  coEege,  Oxford ;  accepted 
power  over  those  who  adhered  to  her  ideas,  with  enthusiasm  the  liberal  ideas  in  politics  and 
She  published  a  number  of  prophecies  and  religion  to  which  the  French  revolution  had 
warnings  in  extravagant  prose  and  rude  dog-  given  currency;  formed  projects  enough  "for 
gerel,  challenged  the  clergy  to  investigation  and  many  years  or  many  lives ;"  and  began  his  oa- 
(lisGussion,  and  labored  with  so  much  energy  reerof  unparalleled  industry  as  a  man  of  let- 
and  zeal  that  her  sect  at  the  time  of  her  death  ters.  Before  his  30th  year  he  is  said  to  have 
was  estimated  at  100,000  persons ;  and  in  1857  burned  more  veraes  than  ho  published  during 
there  were  still  a  number  of  persona  in  Eng-  his  whole  life,  "Impatient  or  all  tho  opprea- 
land  who  professed  to  believe  her.  "When  sions  that  are  done  under  the  sun,"  he  wrote  ia 
upward  of  60  years  old  she  announced  that  1703  the  dramatiopoem  of  "  Wat  Tyler,"  first 
she  was  pregnant  and  would  give  birth  to  a  published  surreptitiously  in  1817,  with  which 
second  Shiloh.  Shortly  before  her  death  she  hia  name  was  often  reproachfully  coupled,  and 
expressed  the  conviction  that "  if  she  was  de-  which  was  assailed  in  the  house  of  commons  as 
coived,  she  had  at  all  events  been  misled  by  seditious.  A  Unitarian,  and  a  democrat,  he  had 
some  spirit,  good  or  evil."  A  post  mortem  ex-  no  prospects  either  in  church  or  state,  but  as- 
arajnation  disclosed  the  fact  that  dropsy  was  sociated  himself  with  Coleridge  and  Lovell  in 
mistaken  by  her  for  pregnancy;  and  so  sin-  planning  a  pantisoaracy,  or  perfect  society,  on 
gular  was  her  condition  that  even  her  phy-  the  hanks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Lackofmoney 
sician  had  been  led  to  believe  her  pregnant,  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme, 
and  afterward  made  the  case  the  subject  of  a  He  left  the  university  in  1794,  concluded  that 
medical  treatise.  he  would  be  compelled  "  perforce  to  enter  tho 

80UTHEEN,  Thomas,  a  British  dramatist,  muster  roll  ofauthors,"  published  in  connection 
born  in  Oxmantown,  Ireland,  in  1660,  died  with  Lovell  a  volume  of  "  Poems"  (1794),  and 
May  26,  1T46.  After  spending  two  years  at  received  from  Oottle  50  guineas  for  his  "Joan 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  he  entered  in  1678  the  of  Arc"  (1795),  an  epic  poem,  as  he  himself 
Middle  Temple,  London,  but  soon  gave  up  the  afterward  described  it,  "  crudely  conceived,  rap- 
law  for  literature,  and  became  a  popular  writer  idly  execnted,  rashly  prefaced,  and  prematurely 
of  dramas.  During  the  rising  under  the  duke  hurried  to  publication,"  but  which  was  never- 
of  Monmouth  he  entered  the  royal  army,  in  theleas  favorably  received.  Invited  by  his 
which  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  After  uncle  to  accompany  him  to  Lisbon,  he  set  out 
quitting  the  service  he  continued  to  devote  in  Nov,  1785,  immediately  after  his  marriage 
himself  to  dramatic  composition,  and  died  tho  with  Miss  Edith  Ericker,  was  absent  6  months, 
richest,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  literary  and  collected  the  materials  for  his  "  Letters 
men  of  the  time.  Of  the  10  plays  which  he  written  during  a  short  Eesidence  in  Spain  and 
■wrote,  two,  "Isabella,  or  the  Fatal  Marriage,"  Portugal"  (1797).  He  was  busy  upon  epics, 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  won  her  first  laurels,  tragedies,  and  romances,  when,  a  college  friend 
and  "Oronooko,"  long  held  possession  of  the  having  granted  him  an  annuity  of  £160,  he 
stage,  and  are  creditable  specimens  of  English  went  to  London  to  study  law.  Both  the  city 
dramatic  literature  during, the  last  century,  and  the  profession  were  hateful  to  him,  and 
"  Oronooko"  was  the  vehicle  through  which  he  soon  took  lodgings  for  most  of  the  time 
the  author  uttered  his  denunciations  of  slavery  in  the  country,  and  continued  his  literary  pur- 
and  the  slave  trade ;  and  Hallam  ascribes  to  suits.  He  was  the  editor  and  principal  writer 
Southern  the  credit  of  being  the  first  English-  of  the  "Annual  Anthology"  for  1799  and  1800. 
man  who  agitated  that  subject.  A  complete  His  health  failing,  he  again  visited  Portugal  in 
edition  of  his  works  appeared  inl774.  1800,  extendedhisknowledgeoftheSpanishand 

SOUTHEY,  Robert,  anEnglish  author,  born  Portuguese  literature,  collected  materials  for  a 

in  Bristol,  Aug.  12,  1774,  died  at  Greta  hall,  history  of  Portugal,  and  on  his  return  visited 

near  Keswick,  March  21,  1843,    From  hia  2d  Coleridge  at  Greta  hall,  Keswick,  the  house 
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which  soon,  became  his  own  residence,  and  in  of  time  and  place  gave  way ;  he  wandered 
which  he  spent  the  greater  portioa  of  his  life,  among  hia  books  as  a  stranger,  taking  them 
For  his  second  epic  poem,  "  Thalaba,  the  De-  from  the  shelves,  patting  them,  and  replacing 
Btrojer,"  he  received  100  guineaa.  The  portion  them  with  &  faint  consciousness  of  the  change 
of  secretary  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  which  lime  had  wrought ;  and  during  the  last 
for  Ireland  was  offered  to  him,  with,  a  salary  of  year  there  was  an  utter  extinction  of  nia  facul- 
£350,  but  he  soon  resigned  what  he  termed  ties  Heleft athiadeathaBumof  about£12,000 
"  a  foolish  office  and  agood  salary."  Entering  to  be  divided  among  hia  4  children,  and  one  of 
upon  that  course  of  professional  flnthorship  the  most  reraarkable  private  Jibraries  in  Eng- 
which  was  at  once  his  business  and  his  delight  land  which  was  sold  hy  auction  in  London. — 
he  established  himself  in  1804  at  Greta  about  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  Uterature  in 
14  miles  from  Wordsworth,  From  this  time  he  which  Southey  did  not  engage.  The  most  inde- 
appears  in  his  writings  as  an  uncompromising  fatigahle  of  writers,  never,  whether  at  home  or 
monarchist  and  chnrehman,  and  hia  life  was  abroad,  allowing  a  possibly  suggestive  thought 
marked  by  untiring,  conscientious,  and  cheer-  or  incident  to  escape  him  without  being  noted 
fnl  labor,  by  repeated  acts  of  generosity,  and  down,  he  often  produced  several  elaborate 
by  the  tenderest  domestic  affection,  "  I  have  works  within  a  year.  He  published  nothing 
more  in  hand,"  be  wrote,  "than  Bonaparte  that  does  not  display  his  literary  skiO,  gener- 
or  Marquis  Wellesley— digesting  Gothic  law,  ally  pure  taste,  estendve  knowledge  of  books, 
gleaning  moral  history  from  monkish  legends,  and  conscientious  devotion  to  letters  as  an  art, 
and  conquering  India,  or  rather  Asia,  with  Every  volurae,  it  has  been  stud,  reveals  the  man 
Albuquerque,  filling  np  the  chinks  of  the  day  that  feared  God,  honored  the  king,  loved  hia 
by  hunting  in  Jesuit  chronicles,  and  compiling  country,  and  despised  all  politioal  tinkers, 
GolleetaneaEkpanieaet  Goihiea."  Thussevere-  whether  in  matters  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  Hia 
]y  occnpied,  he  received  under  his  roof  his  sis-  three  best  poems  are  "  Thalaba,  the  Destroyer" 
ters-in-law,  the  wives  of  Lovell  and  Coleridge,  (1801),  an  Arabian  tale,  arrayed  in  Mohamme- 
assisted  in  editing  the  worka  of  Ohatterton  for  dan  superstitions ;  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama" 
the  benefit  of  the  sister  of  that  poet,  and  ex-  (1810),  founded  upon  fables  of  the  Hindoo  iny- 
tended  his  kindness  to  several  unfortunate  thology;  and  "Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths" 
poets,  among  whom  was  Henry  Kirke  "White,  (1814),  the  subject  of  which  is  the  fall  of  the 
whose  "Remains"  he  edited  with  a  biography,  Gothic  dominion  in  Spain.  They  are  marked 
"My  actions,"  he  wrote,  "  are  as  regular  as  by  rhetorical  splendor,  a  wonderful  power 
those  of  St.  Dunstan's  quarter  boys.  Three  of  invention  and  description,  and  a  peculiar 
pages  of  history  after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  rhythmical  harmony,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to 
5  in  small  qnarto  printing);  then  to  transcribe  command  the  reader's  admiration;  but  there 
and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  my  selec-  is  something  artificial  and  mechanical  in  their 
tions  and  biographies,  or  what  else  suits  my  tone  which  prevents  them  from  being  as  inter- 
hnmor  until  after  dinner  time ;  from  dinner  till  esting  as  they  are  beautiful.  They  are  less 
tea  I  read,  write  letters,  see  the  newspaper,  read  now  than  formerly,  and  even  in  1813 
andveryoftenindnlgeinasiesta;  ....  after  Byron  said  that  Southey  had  a  party  but  no 
tea,  I  go  to  poetry,  and  correct,  and  rewrite,  public.  "  Madoc,"  one  of  his  longer  poems,  is 
and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then  turn  to  any  founded  on  traditions  of  Welsh  voyages  to 
thing  else  till  supper;  andthisismy  life,  which,  America;  and  hisflnest  ballads  and  minor  pieces 
if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy  are  "Lord  "William,"  "Mary  the  Maid  of  the 
as  heart  conld  wish."  Coleridge  said  ;  "I  can't  Inn,"  "Queen  Orica,"  "The  Victory,"  "Youth 
think  of  Southey  without  seeing  him  mending  and  Age,"  "  Elegy  on  a  Favorite  Dog,"  and 
or  using  a  pen."  He  visited  and  formed  a  life-  "  The  Holly  Tree."  Tlie  moat  striking  merit 
long  intimacy  with  Sir  "Walter  Scott  in  1805 ;  of  his  prose  writmgs  is  their  flowing,  sprightly, 
became  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  "  Quar-  and  perspicuous  style.  His  taste  for  quaint 
teriy  Review;"  received  from  the  Gronville  expressions,  curions  learning,  natural  history, 
ministry  in  180T  a  pension  of  £200;  undertook  church  lore,  and  historic  incidents,  appears  in 
in  1809  the  historical  department  of  the  "An-  the  best  of  them,  Macaulay  esteems  his  "Life 
nual  Register,"  for  £400  a  year;  was  appointed  of  Nelson"  (1818)  the  most  perfect  and  delight- 
poet  laureate  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pyein  1813;  ful  of  all  bis  works.  Beside  his  translations  of 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  "  Amadis  de  Gaul  "  and  the  "  Chronicle  of  the 
the  university  of  Oxford  in  1821 ;  visited  Hoi-  Cid  "  from  the  Spanish,  and  of  "  Palmerin  of 
land  in  1825,  and  remained  3  weeks  at  Leyden  England"  from  the  Portuguese,  there  may  be 
in  the  house  of  Bilderdijk;  declined  the  offer  mentioned  his  "History  of  Brazil"  (1810-19), 
of  a  baronetcy  by  the  govemmentof  Sir  Robert  "Life  of  John  Wesley"  (18S0),  "  History  of  the 
Peel  in  1835,  but  accepted  the  addition  of  £300  Peninsular  War"  Cl822-'32),  "Book  of  the 
to  his  pension ;  made  a  tonr  in  Normandy  and  Church"  (1824),  "  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  Oollo- 
Brittany  after  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1837;  qnies  on  theProgressandProspectsof  Society" 
and  married  the  poetess  Miss  Caroline  Bowles  (1829), "  Life  of  John  Banyan"  (1880),  "Essays, 
in  1889.  His  intense  and  protracted  mental  Moral  and  Political "  (1832),  and  "  The  Doc- 
activity  had  now  resalted  in  mental  prostra-  tor"  (1834-"?;  best  edition,  London,  1866). 
tion ;  his  memory  failed,  and  his  recognition  His  curious  erudition  is  happily  shown  in  the 
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iast,  aad  alao  in  his  "  Commonplaee  Book,"  and  plants  ja  hia  pictures,  ho  was  led  to  cnlti- 
made  up  from  his  annotations  und  selections,  vate  natural  history  and  to  practise  his  art 
of  which  4  volumes  were  edited  after  his  death  principally  in  connection  therewith.  He  pub- 
by  hia  Bon-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Warter,  He  lished  "English  Botany,"  containing  colored 
edited  his  poetical  worka  (10  vols.,  1837),  and  illustrations  of  every  species  of  British  plant, 
Mr.  Warter  has  published  4  Tolumea  of  his  andofwhichthedescriptiveportionawerewrit- 
"  Letters."  Hia  hfe  was  written  by  his  aon,  ten  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith ;  a  folio  volume 
the  Eev.  0. 0.  Southey^  in  which  is  interwoven  "  On  the  English  Fungi  or  Mushrooms,"  eon- 
hia  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  taining  colored  illustrations;  "British  Miner- 
men  of  his  time  (6  vols.,  1849-'60).  alogy,"  "British  Miscellany,"  devoted  to  ani- 

SOUTHWOKTS,  Emma  D.  E.  (NavrrT),  an  mal  suhjeeta;   "Exotic  Mineralogy,"  and  the 

American  authoress,  born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  "Mineral  Conohology  of  Great  Britain,"  all 

Dec.  29,  1818,     She  waa  married  in  1841,  and  splendidly  illustrated  with  colored  prints,  and 

3  years  later,  being  thrown  upon  her  own  re-  ranking  among  the  most  important  works  of 

sources,  she  resorted  to  her  peu  for  a  support,  their  class  produced  during  the  period  in  which 

and  made  her  first  appearance  as  an  authoress  they  appeared.    He  also  published  works  on 

in  the  columns  of  the  "  National  Era,"  a  news-  drawing  and  the  science  of  color.    Hia  contri- 

paper  published  in  Washington  by  Dr.  Bailey,  butiocs  to  the  "  Transaotions"  of  the  Linnsean 

and  to  which  ahe  became  a  regular  contributor  and  geological  societies,  of  both  of  which  ho 

of  tales  and  sketches.    In  1849  appeared  her  waa  a  fellow,  were  numerous.    H.  Jamis  db 

first  novel,  "Retribution,"  previoudy  publish-  Oakli!,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Stoke- 

ed  hy  instalraente  in  the  "  National  Era,"  and  Newington,  June  6,    1787.     Ha  assisted  his 

which  had  been  writtenwhile  shewas  ei^aged  father  in  the  preparation  of  the  chief  works 

in  teaching  a  public  school  in  Washington,  published  by  the  latter,  and  is  the  author  of  a 

Her  novels  have  since  been  produced  with  number  of  papers,  chiefly  descriptive  of  fossil 

great    rapidity,  and   include   "The    Deserted  specimens,  in  the  "Transactions     of  the  geo- 

Wife,"  "  Shannondale,"  "The  Curse  of  Olif-  logical  society.    Ho  aided  in  the  establishment 

ton,"  "The   Lost   Heireaa,"    "The   Discarded  of  the  royal  botanic  society,  of  whiohhe  is  the 

Daughter,"  and  many  others,  which  have  en-  secretary.    11.  Gboeoe  BBBmNGHAM,  brother 

joyed  considerable  popularity.  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lambeth,  Aug.  12, 

80UVE8TEE,  £mile,  a  French    novelist,  1788,died July26,1854.  Heearlydevotedmuch 

bora  at  Morlais,  Finiatere,  in  180G,  died  in  attention  to  entomol(^y,  and  assisted  hia  father 

Paris  in  1854.     He  commenced  his  literary  in  the  entomological  department  of  his  worka. 

career  as  editor  of  an  opposition  newspaper  at  Subsequently  he  became  a  dealer  in  natural 

Brest.     Among  his  novels,  which  are  distin-  curiosities  and  an  authority  in  conchology,  on 

guiahed  by  pare  morality  and  genial  sentiment,  which  subject  he  published  an  elaborate  work, 

s.re  Ldeoi^miond^imoTiuri^  (1852)^  Viiphilo-  "The  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil  Shells" 

sopAesoiMWifoifa  (to  which  a  prize  waa  award-  (1820-'34),  the  drawings  and  engravings  for 

ed  by  the  French  academy),  Je  memorial  de  which  were  executed  by  his  father  and  brother. 

famille,  and  La  demiire  Stape,  ou  souvenirs  d'ltn  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  contribntiona 

vieillard,  hia  last  production.    His  Scinet  de  la  to  the  scientific  periodicals ;  of  a  description  of 

Chouanneri&i  Le  foyer  Breton,  and  above  all  the  TankerviUe  collection  of  shells,  of  which 

Les  dernierg  Bretons,  are  graphic  pictures  of  ho  became  the  pnrchaaer;  and  of  several  inde- 

tho  manners  of  modern  and  old  Brittany.     He  pendent  treatisesouconchology.   IV.  CHanija 

also  wrote  four  5-aot  dramas,  and  a  number  of  Edwakd,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  Feb, 

lighter  comedies.    In  1853  lie  delivered  in  the  1, 1795,  died  in  June,  1843.    He  devoted  him- 

chief  cities  of  Switzerland  a  series  of  lectures  self  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  pub- 

which  he  afterward  published  under  the  title  lished  an  edition  of  his  father's  "  English  Bot- 

of Oa-uaerks historiqaei et UUeraires.    Hiacora-  any"   with  numerons  additiona.    V.  Geoegb 

plete  works  embrace  about  30  vols.  12mo.  Bebttihsham,   son  of  the  above  mentioned 

80TEEEIGN,  a  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  George  Brettingbam,  bomMarch  35,  1813.  He 

theatandardof  value,  equal  to  about  $4.88,  first  is  a  well  known  writer  on  natural  history  and 

coined  in  1817,  from  which  time  it  began  to  engraver,  and  has  published  a  "  Conchological 

supersede  the  gainea.      The  weight  of  the  Manual"  (1839;  4th  edition,  1853);  "Ooncho- 

sovereign  is  determined  by  the  law  requiring  logical  Illnstrations"  (1830-'43),  in  continuation 

that  20  lbs.  troy  weight  of  standard  gold  shall  of  a  work  by  his  father ;  "  Popular  British  Oon- 

be  coined  into  934J  sovere^s.     The  weight  ehology"  (1854) ;  and  a  "Popular  Gaide  to  the 

of  eaoh  one  should  then  be  123. 3744788 S065 18-  Aquarium"  (1857). 

059  grains.  SOWING  MACHINE,  or  Seed  Sowee,  a 

80WEEBT.    I.  Jamss,  the  first  of  a  family  machine  for  uniformly  distributing  seeds  over 

of  English  naturalists  and  natural  history  ar-  the  surface  of  fields  and  immediately  covering 

tists,  born  in  I^mbeth,  March  31,  1757,  died  them  with  soil.     The  invention  has  been  at- 

Oct.  25,  1832.    In  early  life  he  was  a  painter  tributed  to  Joseph  Locatelli,  a  nobleman  of 

of  portraits  and  miniatures;  and  having  com-  Carinthia,  and  was  probably  made  about  the 

menced  the  study  of  botany  for  the  purpose  of  year  1663;  but  it  is  claimed  by  the  Italians  for 

acquiring  greater  accuracy  in  eieoating  foliage  one  of  their  countrymen  as  having  been  made 
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IBO  years  before.    The  earlier  machines  con-  directiontJiroiighholesin  a  hollow  cylinder  with 

Msted  of  a  hos  placed  across  a  plough  and  fur-  considerable  regularity,  far  better  than  by  hand 

aished  with  an  inner  cylinder  armed  with  cogs,  scattering,  and  with  great  economy  of  seed. 

Theendsoftlie  cylinder  projecting  through  the  SOY  (Japanese,  sodja),  a  sauce  prepared  in 

ends  of  the  box  were  attached  to  wheels  run-  Japan  and  China  from  the  small  beans  of  the 

ning  on  the  ground ;  and  as  these  turned  they  plant  called  by  McOuUoch  dolickas  eoja,  and  by 

carried  round  the  cylinder,  and  caused  the  others   »oja  kispida  or  sqja  Japonica.     The 

seed  in  the  bos  to  drop  through  the  holes  in  beans  are  boiled  nearly  to  dryness,  then  put  in 

the  bottom.    The  Italian  machine,  as  appears  wide-mouthed  jars  with  water  and  molasses  or 

from  the  description  published  in  1764,  had  be-  brown  sugar,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 

low  each  hole  a  sort  of  Iron  funuel,  the  front  Every  day  they  are  weU  stirred ;   aud  when 

part  of  which,  shaped  like  a  ploughshare,  made,  the  fermentation  is  completed  the  mixture  is 

as  the  machine  was  carried  forward,  a  furrow  strained,  salted,  and  boiled,  aud  skimmed  until 

into  which  the  seed  dropped  through  the  ftin-  clarified.    Japanese  soy  is  considered  the  best; 

nel,  and  was  immediately  covered  over.    This  but  there  are  many  deceptions  in  tie  article, 

is  the  principle  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  It  is  recognized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  neither  too 

sometimes  called  drilUcg  machines.    They  are  salt  nor  sweet;  a  thick  consistence  and  clear 

constructed  of  various  forms  and  azes,  some  brown  color;  and  particularly  by  its  leaving, 

like  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  single  funnel  or  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  a  coat  of  bright  yel- 

drill  so  Hght  as  to  be  easily  pushed  forward  by  lowieh  brown  upon  the  aides.     It  is  imported 

hand ;  others  require  the  labor  of  a  horse,  and  into  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  be  used 

others  still  are  drawn  by  two  horses.    Both  in  with.  fish. 

England  aud  the  United  States  they  have  for  BOYEE,  Albsis,  a  French  cook,  bom  about 
some  time  past  been  made  with  circular  brushes  1800,  died  in  England,  Ang.  5,1856.  Torsev- 
arranged  at  intervals  upon  a  horizontal  epiudle  eral  years  anterior  to  1850  he  presided  with 
that  passed  through  the  box  or  trough;  and  great  success  over  the  cuisine  of  the  Eeform 
opposite  each  brush  is  a  brass  plate  perforated  club,  London ;  and  during  the  great  exhibition 
with  holes  of  different  sizes,  any  of  which  may  of  1861  he  established  a  restaurant  in  Gore 
be  closed  or  opened  at  pleasure,  according  to  house,  Kensington,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  size  of  the  seed.  In  others  the  hopper  and  Lady  Blessington.  During  the  war  with  Eus- 
dropping  fixtures  are  changed  for  peas,  beans,  sia  he  repaired  to  Cocstantinojjle,  and  by  in- 
corn,  &c.  These  by  the  hand  sower  and  single  troducing  among  the  troops  an  intelligent  and 
drill  may  be  planted  in  drUls  or  in  hills,  and  if  economical  system  of  cooking,  added  greatly  to 
in  rows  2  feet  apart,  an  acre  may  bo  completed  the  comfort  and  health  of  those  in  the  hospi- 
with  one  iu  3  hours,  the  machine  covermg  the  tals  and  in  actual  service.  He  published  "  Cook- 
seed  as  well  and  immediately  compressing  the  ery  for  tie  People,"  Delaasementa  cuUnairei, 
Burfeoe  over  it.  Batchelder's  corn  planter  is  "Gastronomic^egenerator,"  "Modem  Domea- 
drawn  and  guided  like  a  plough.  The  planter  tic  Cookery,"  "  The  Modern  Housewife,"  &c. 
itself  is  in  the  hollow  share  under  the  beam,  SPA,  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Belgium, 
npon  which  is  the  hopper.  Under  the  tail  is  in  the  province  and  17  m.  S.  E.  from  the  city 
the  roller  for  compresMig  the  soU,  and  the  of  LiSae;  pop.  3,817.  It  is  situated  in  a  de- 
revolntion  of  this  may  be  made  to  regulate  the  lightful  valley  in  the  Ardennes  mountains,  ia 
dropping  of  the  seed  at  any  desired  spaces,  handsomely  built,  and  has  several  public 
Egat  to  ten  acres  may  be  planted  in  a  day  with  squares,  a  lar^e  chnrch,  two  chapels,  a  theatre, 
one  of  these  machines.  The  large  machine  hippodrome,  &c.  There  are  several  nianufac- 
called  the  grain  drill  and  broadcast  sower  is  tories  of  finny  wooden  articles,  snuff  boxes, 
the  most  efficient  of  these  contrivances,  aud  linen  and  cotton,  soap,  and  leather.  The  Pon- 
adapted  for  the  greatest  variety  of  seeds,  to  he  hon  or  prmoipal  spring  is  in  the  town,  and  a 
Bown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  and  alone  number  of  others  are  in  the  vicinity.  Tliese 
or  mised  with  dry  pulverized  fertilizers,  as  springs  are  annually  resorted  to  by  many  per- 
bone  dust,  guano,  or  plaster.  It  is  furnished  sons  in  pursuit  of  health  or  pleasure,  but  tJie 
with  a  considerable  number  of  hollow  drills  visitors  are  less  numerous  than  formerly.  The 
arranged  on  the  line  of  the  axle  of  the  carriage,  waters  are  chalybeate,  and  believed  to  possess 
The  trough  forms  the  seat  for  the  driver,  and  groat  curative  properties.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  machmo  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses.  150,000  bottles  are  exported  annually, 
A  man  with  two  horses  can  put  in  from  iO  to  SPADA,  Liokello,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
12  acres  of  wheat,  or  with  one  horse  from  15  in  Bologna  in  1676,  died  in  Parma  in  3  622. 
to  20  acres  of  Indian  com  per  day.  It  is  ne-  He  received  his  earliest  education  in  the  school 
cessary  in  using  machines  of  this  liaracter  that  of  the  Oarracci,  where  he  was  employed  while 
the  surface  should  bo  smoothly  harrowed;  and  a  boy  as  a  color  grinder ;  but  subsequently  he 
even  then  there  is  sometimes  an  unoertainty  of  became  a  pupil  of  Caravaggio.  He  rose  to  the 
iepositing  the  seed  at  a  uniform  depth.  A  foremost  rank  in  his  profession,  and  after  ex- 
"  broadcast  sower"  is  also  in  use,  which  a  man  ocuting  important  works  in  Eeggio,  Modena, 
carries  before  him,  and  by  turning  a  winch  in  and  Parma,  entered  the  service  of  Eanuooio, 
the  lower  part  causes  the  seed  to  bo  dispersed  duke  of  Parma,  whose  death  he  did  not  long 
from  the  vessel  above,  and  thrown  out  in  every  survive.    His  "SanDomenico  burning  the  pro- 
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immonly  ap- 
plied to  Jos6  Ribora,  a  Spanisli  painter,  born  in 
San  Felipe  ds  Jativa,  Jan  8  1588  died  ia 
Naplea  in  1656.  After  tudj  ng  fo  several 
years  with  Ms  cocntrymin  !F  an  o  E  balte, 
te  became  a  pupil  of  Oa  a  agg  wh  pecu- 
liar style  lie  followed  w  h  enthns  asm  He 
finally  establisbed  himself  at  N  pies  wh  e  for 
upward  of  40  years  he  wa  L  Id  m  the  high- 
est estimation.  He  was  a  masto  f  hiar- 
oscnro,  and  delighted  in  horrible  and  gloomy 
subjects.  His  chief  works  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Madrid,  the  Eacurial,  and  Naples ;  and  the  latter 
city  possesses  his  "Martyrdom  of  St.  Januari- 
us,"  "  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Bruno,"  and  "  Descent 
from  the  Oross."  He  eaocnted  a  few  etchings. 
SPAIN  (anc,  Iberia  ;  Lat.  Eieparvia  ;  Span. 
Mpafla),  a  kingdom  of  8.  W.  Europe,  forming 
with  Portngal  the  Pyrenean  or  Iberian  penin- 
sn]a.  The  name  Hispania  came  into  use  among 
the  Eomans  after  the  destruction  of  the  Car- 
thaginian power  in  the  peninsula.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  36°  r  and  43°  46'  S.,  and  long.  3° 
30'  E.  and  9^  31'  W.  Its  greatest  length  N.  and 
8.,  from  Cape  Peflas  in  Asturias  to  Tarifa 
point  on  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  is  about  5iO 
m. ;  its  greatest  breadth  E.  and  W.,  from  Cape 
Creus  in  Catalonia  to  Cape  Hombre  on  the  bay 
of  Vigo,  about  620  m.  On  the  N.  E.  it  is  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  about  340  m.  wide  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  and  on  the  "W.  it  is  partly 
hounded  by  Portugal ;  on  all  other  sides  it  is 
surrounded  by  water,  viz. :  on  the  E.,  8.  E.,  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, on  the  8.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  extent 
it  holds  the  6th  rank  among  European  states, 
being  surpassed  by  Eussia,  Sweden,  the  Austri- 
an empire,  France,  and  Turkey;  but,  inclusive 
of  its  territory  outside  of  Europe,  it  is  inferior 
only  to  the  aggregate  possessions  of  Groat  Brit- 
on, Eussia,  Prance,  and  Turkey.  The  following 
table  eshibita  the  population  and  area  of  the 
entire  monarchy,  according  to  the  returns  of 
1857  (including  the  recently  annexed  territory 
of  the  Dominican  republic  in  the  West  Indies), 
together  with  the  ancient  tingdoms  and  prov- 
inces of  the  European  portion  and  the  modem 
division  mto  provinc  s  effe  ted  in  1834 
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the  European  possesions  amounts  to  16,560,-  low ;  a  part  of  it  is  lined  with  lagoona,  along 
813,  whick  would  give  for  the  entire  monarchy  which  nnmeroua  salt  works  are  estahliahed. 
a  population  of  about  32,000,000.  The  princi-  The  indentations  of  the  Spanish  coast  are  not 
Did  cities  of  Sp^n,  in  the  order  of  their  popu-  considerable ;  the  greatest  are  the  bay  of  Eosaa 
lation,  are  Madrid,  the  capital,  Barcelona,  Se-  andthegulf  of  Ampollain  theE.,8Jid  thegulf 
ville,  Valencia,  Mal^a,  Muroia,  Granada,  Sara-    of  Almeria,  the  strait  and  hay  of  Gibraltar,  and 

fossa,  and  Cadiz.  £i  population  Sp^n  ranks  the  bay  of  Oadiz  in  the  S.  The  most  impor- 
th  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  beiag  but-  tant  capes  are  Oapes  Orenx,  St.  Sebastian,  Bt. 
passed  by  Russia,  Austria,  Trance,  Great  Brit-  Martin,  and  Falos  in  the  E.,  Capes  Gata  and 
ain,  Prussia,  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Ti'afalgar  in  the  8.,  Cape  Pinisterre  in  the  TF., 
The  increase  has  been  gradual  einoe  1700,  but  and  capes  Ortegal,  PeHas,  and  Machichaco  in 
latterly  in  a  more  rapid  progression,  as  the  the  N.  There  are  few  islands  near  the  Spanish 
followii^  table  shows :  coast ;  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  Bal- 

Ytmi.  poimtauon.  Vs.™.  popnimoo.    earfc,  a  group  eonaisdng  of  two  larger  (Ma.iorca 

^Z-: :  ffiSSlis^ :-:::::  14^9    oi^d  Minorca)  and  a  nnmber  of  smdleH^nds. 

1T9I.!...! '..i<ilMi,(Xtt|is«T!!.!! '..  16,454,614    Other  small  ialanils  are  the  Isla  de  Icon,  on 

The  increase  since  1834  has  been  about  equally  which  Cadiz  stands,  and  the  Oolumbretes,  off 
divided ;  only  two  provinces,  Ouenca  and  Oiu-  the  coast  of  Valencia,  A  number  of  excellent 
dad  Keal,  show  a  small  decrease,  the  one  from  harborsarefoundintheN.'W,  and  W.,  of  which 
234,5S2  to  339,969,  the  other  from  277,788  to  those  of  Ferrol  and  Vigo  are  ftonsnicuous ;  the 
244,338.  The  largest  ratio  of  increase  is  in  the  8.  "W.  has  the  almost  unassailable  harbor  of 
western  provinces,  where  Lerida  haa  advanced  Cadiz,  and  the  N.  E.  the  harbors  of  Barcelona 
from  161,322  to  306,994,  Valencia  from  388,-  and  Eosas.— Spain  has  230  rivers,  of  which 
769  to  606,608,  and  Barcelona  ft-om  442,378  to  only  a  few  are  navigable.  Being  hounded  on 
713,734.  The  thinnest  population  is  found  in  the  N".  and  S.  by  the  mountain  ranges,  they 
the  interior  provinces  of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles,  flow  either  E.  or  W. ;  those  flowing  E.  he- 
an4  Estremadura ;  and  the  densest  population  long  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
is  found  in  the  north,  in  Galicia,  Asturias,  the  others  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The  principal 
Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Ara^n,  and  Oata-  rivers  which  water  the  basins  inclining  toward 
Ionia.  The  entire  population  is  distributed  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Ebro,  Guadalaviar, 
among  145  eiudadeg  (towns),  4,350  villas  or  Jucar,  and  Scgnra,  each  of  which  receives  sev- 
hamlets,  and  13,495  pueblos  and  aldeas  (vil-  era!  afBaents.  Eive  large  rivers  run  westward 
lages),  making  altogether  16,990  comrounities,  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Minho,  Douro,  Tagus, 
which  form  18,871  parishes.  Spain  is  be-  Gnadiana,  and  Guadalquivir.  Two  of  these, 
lieved  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  much  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  have  their  mouths 
more  densely  inhabited  than  during  the  last  in  the  territory  of  Portugal,  and  two  others, 
two  centuries.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  the  Minho  and  Goadiana,  on  the  confines  of 
Eomans,  the  population,  according  to  some  cal-  the  two  countries.  The  most  importimt  of 
eulationa,  was  as  high  as  40,000,000 ;  and  in  them  in  point  of  navigation  ia  the  Guadal- 
the  14th  century  it  is  believed  to  have  stall  quivir,  the  others  being  encumbered  with 
amounted  to  24,000,000.  The  number  of  pro-  rocks,  shallows,  and  falls.  The  lakes  are  not 
prietora  is  6,977,368  ;  2,433,301  possess  i-eal  of  great  importance ;  the  most  remarkable  ia 
property  in  the  country,  and  1,807,899  in  the  that  of  Albnfera,  8.  of  Valencia,  beside  which 
towns;  695,635  are  farmers,  and  840,528  pro-  only  the  laie  of  Gallocante  in  Aragon  and  the 
prietora  of  herds  and  flocks.  The  number  of  lagoons  of  Palomeres  and  Caldera  deserve  to 
merchants  ia  110,284,  of  scientific  men  86,730,  be  mentioned. — The  climate  of  Spain  is  di- 
of  artists  and  mechanics  88,738,  and  of  manu-  vided  into  three  greatly  differing  zones.  The 
facturers  67,327.  The  public  functionaries  northern  zone,  which  extends  to  the  Ebro  and 
number  90,031,  of  whom  32,863  ore  pdd  by  the  the  Minho,  comprises  Galicia,  Asturias,  the 
state,  62,976  by  the  municipalities,  and  4,698  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Oatalonia  and  the 
by  provincial  boai-ds. — The  coastline  of  Spain,  northern  part  of  Old  Castile,  and  Aragon. 
which  forms  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  perimeter,  The  mountains  which  cover  this  zone,  the 
is  about  1,370  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  600  glaciers  and  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  PyrS- 
m.  belong  to  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlan-  n^es,  together  with  the  N.  and  N.  E.  winds, 
tic,  and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean,  The  N".  lower  the  temperature,  increase  the  number 
coast,  from  the  French  frontier  to  Cape  Ortega]  and  supply  of  the  watera,  and  promote  vegeta- 
and  thence  to  themouth of  thBMinho,i3rocky,  tion.  Agriculture  is  therefore  the  principal 
the  height  ranging  from  40  to  300  feet.  In  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of  the 
S.  W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  to  that  Basques  and  Catalonians.  The  winters  in  this 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  the  shore  is  mostly  low,  zone  are  generally  cold,  and  the  springs  moist; 
sandy,  and  swampy ;  then  it  rises  gradually,  and  but  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  temperate.  The 
in  the  bay  of  Algesiras  presents  suddenly  the  middle  zone,  which  embraces  northern  Valen- 
magnifiocnt  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Fi-om  Gibraltar  cia,  New  Castile,  southern  Old  Castile  and 
to  Cape  Palos  it  is  mostly  rocky,  but  of  little  Aragon,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is  composed 
elevation.  The  E.  coast,  from  Oape  Paloa  to  of  vast  and  elevated  plateaus,  whose  uniform 
the  Ereneh  frontier,  is  alternately  high  and    and  monotonous  surface  is  swept  by  the  winds 
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and  burned  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Although  madnra.  Toward  the  E.,  on  the  borders  of 
high  mountaia  ridgea  line  and  tra¥ers&  thia  Aragon,  this  belt  is  broken  up  into  variou?  ir- 
re^on,  it  has  few  rivers,  and  their  water  is  not  regnlar  ranges  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Bufluient  to  fertilize  it.  The  temperature  U  Iberian  chain,  including  in  this  designation  the 
subject  to  extremes ;  the  winters  are  cold  and  spur  from  the  Cantabriana  before  referred  to, 
the  summers  burniag ;  bnt  the  spring  and  au-  eitend  in  a  8.  E.  direction  and  spread  over  the 
tuma  are  pleasant.  The  southern  zone,  which  E.  coast.  The  3d  range,  called  the  mountaina 
comprises  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  the  prov-  of  Toledo,  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagus 
ince  of  sonthorn  Valencia,  is  exposed  to  the  from  those  of  the  Guadiana  This  range  is 
influence  of  the  burning  winds  blowing  from  less  marked  than  the  oth  Th  n  t  is  the 
tlio  deserts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  reflection  of  Sierra  Morena,  along  wh  h  n  slopes 
the  rays  of  the  snn  on  the  nalted  and  rocky  flow  the  branches  of  the  Guadalqu  vi  Tinder 
mountain  walls.  The  valleys  in  this  zone  are  various  names  this  imp  ta  t  b  It  traced 
deeper  and  the  plateaux  less  extended  and  from  the  province  of  L  Man  ha  n  1  E,  to 
better  supplied  with  water  than  in  the  middle  the  southern  extremity  f  P  rtug  1  t  (.  pe  St. 
zone ;  the  soil  is  more  diversified  and  better  Vincent.  The  name  II  n  b  wn  dark- 
adapted  for  agriculture.  The  temperature,  de-  colored,  is  said  to  bo  g  t  the  m  nntains, 
licioQs  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  is  tropical  in  front  the  dingy  color  of  the  forests  of  fcermea 
summer,  and  more  rainy  than  cold  in.  winter,  oak  along  the  southern  edge.  The  southern 
Two  kinds  of  winds  are  very  troublesome.  The  coast  range,  of  which  the  Sierra  Nevada  forms 
gallego,  a  W.  and  N.  W.  wind,  blowing  from,  a  part,  and  whioh  is  spoken  of  collectively  by 
Galioia,  is  cold  and  piercing,  and  causes  painful  that  name,  runs  close  to  the  Mediterranean, 
afleotions  of  the  eye.  The  southern  provinces  through  southern  Murcia  and  Andalusia,  from 
flj-e  visited  by  the  mlano^  the  sirocco  of  Italy.  Cape  Palos  to  Cadiz  by  one  branch,  and  to  the 
— Spain  is  eminently  a  region,  of  mountain  rock  of  Gibraltar  by  another.  It  contains  the 
ridges  and  broad  elevated  plateaux,  EYom  Cerro  de  Muiahacen,  the  highest  point  of  the 
near  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  the  peninsula,  and  of  Europe  except  in  the  Alps, 
whole  peninsula  is  traversed  by  snooessive  being  11,678  feet  high,  and  the  peak  of  Veleta, 
mountain  belts,  including  between  them  high  11,S85  feet.  Beside  these  there  are  numerous 
lands  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  the  minor  ranges,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  off- 
general  course  of  which,  shut  in  between  these  shoots  or  continuations  of  the  principal  chains. 
moutttMns,  is  toward  the  E.  into  the  Mediter-  —The  geological  formations  of  Spain  range 
ranean,  ortoward  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic.  The  with  the  mountains  E.  and  W.  across  the  pen- 
summit  line  which  determines  their  direction  insula,  and  consist  in  the  mountains  them- 
raay  be  traced  parallel  in  general  with  the  E.  selves  of  metamorphie  granites  and  orystaOine 
coast,  and  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  dis-  schists,  and  on  their  flanks  are  represented  the 
tance  from  it  toward  the  W.  side  of  the  penin-  Silurian,  devonian,  and  sometimes  the  carbon- 
sui}  Thu'!  the  rivers  ilowing  W  are  f  >r  the  iferous  formations.  In  Asturiaa  the  last  named 
most  part  8  times  the  length  of  those  which  are  met  with  in  highly  tilted  strata.  The  old- 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean  The  Ebro  alcne  er  palieozoic  rooks  are  frequently  covered  by 
IS  an  exception  to  this  a  apur  troni  the  Can  groups  of  the  tertiary,  some  of  the  most  recent 
tal  nan  mountains  towird  ctntral  Spun  shut  of  which,  as  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
ting  off  the  waters  ot  Bi  cay  and  Navarre  Guadarrama,  lie  inclined  from  the  uplifting  of 
frjm  a  western  coarse  The  monntains  are  the  mountains,  and  in  Leon  dong  the  Canta- 
the  terminiti  n  on  the  European  continent  of  hnan  range  they  even  stand  in  a  vertical  poM- 
the  great  ohiin  which  esteuling  from  Asia,  tion;  bnt  back  from  the  mountains  over  the 
1  isses  under  \imis  names  through  central  great  plains  of  Castile  the  same  strata  lie  hori- 
Europe  and  the  south  of  France  into  Spain  zontaUy.  The  nplifting  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
Ai  many  i*  5  hstinct  belts  are  traced  across  appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  deposi- 
tl  peninsula  the  highest  and  most  prominent  tion  of  the  miocene,  calcareous  beds  of  which, 
)f  which  ran^i  g  aloUn'  the  northern  border  filled  with  fresh  wat«i  shells  are  seen  on  both 
has  been  described  under  the  heads  OiurABni  sides  the  mountam  lymg  horizontally  upon 
Atf  MoiiTAHT-J  and  PsRfivfcES  Each  belt  is  lughlv  mchned  siiitnan  slates  The  Iberian 
marked  lybold  piej,ipitcus  frcnts  facmg  the  chain  is  in  gnat  part  made  up  of  the  newer 
south  and  gentler  slopes  toward  the  north  secondary  formations  Moncajo  on  the  west- 
and  II  protCLdrng  4  they  are  m  general  less  ern  borders  of  Aragon  the  highest  mountain 
and  lessstrjngh  maiked  in  elevat  on  and  rug  of  this  group,  is  referred  to  the  Jnra,  and  many 
^ednesa  The  3d  belt,  the  Sierra  de  Guaiarra  other  mountains  in  the  eastern  provinces  more 
ma,  divides  Leon  and  Old  Castile  from  Estre-  than  5,000  feet  high  are  composed  of  Jurassic 
niadura  and  Now  Castile,  and  the  watera  of  the  or  cretaceous  rocks.  These  formations  extend 
Doaro  from  those  of  the  Tagus.  Some  of  its  around  on  the  S.  coast,  and  the  roclc  of  Gibral- 
peaks  rise  above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  tar  is  Jurassic  limestone.  The  trias  also  is 
That  of  PeBalara  is  7,764  feet  above  the  level  tracedfrom  thePyrfen^esto  Andalusia,nearthe 
of  the  sea.  Other  principal  peaks  are  the  Pu-  Mediterranean,  in  beds  of  conglomerates,  sand- 
orto  del  Pico  in  the  province  of  Avila,  and  the  stones,  limestones,  clays,  marls,  gypsum,  and 
Pefia  do  Franoia  and  Sierra  de  Gata  in  Estre-  salt. — ThemineralproductionsofSpainarevail- 
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onsandrici,  and  its  mineB  of  lead,  mercury,  tin,  although  mule'"  are  preferred  foe  transporta- 
iroi;,  silver,  copper,  salt,  &c.,  have  been  worked  tion  The  bulJs,  which  are  olttn  used  lor  tlie 
from  the  remotest  times.  Accounts  of  most  national  amusement  of  bull  fights,  are  found 
of  them  are  given  under  the  names  just  men-  wild  in  the  Sierra  Morena  Sheep  are  every- 
tioacd,  and  reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  nhere  estenaiveiy  raised,  a  considerable  por- 
article  MiHK  for  a  summary  of  their  production,  tion  of  which  belong  to  the  merino  breed. 
Iron  ores  are  very  generally  diffused ;  bat  the  Hogs  are  bied  m  vast  numbersinEstremadura, 
total  production  of  iron  is  only  about  40,000  Gahcia,  and  Actunag,  and  are  celebrated  for 
tons  per  annum.  Linares,  in  the  province  of  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh.  There  are  impor- 
Jaen,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  a  spur  of  the  tant  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  bnt  the  fish  of  the 
Nevada,  possess  rich  mines  of  lead.  The  little  ocean  are  preferred  to  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
copper  produced  in  Spain  is  chiefly  from  the  nean.— The  immense  msyority  of  the  popula- 
nunes  of  Linares  and  that  of  Bio  Tonto  to  the  tion  belong  to  the  Spanish  race,  which  has 
N.  of  Seville,  all  in  Andalusia.  Tin  ores  are  been  formed  fi'om  a  mixture  of  the  descend- 
found  only  in  G-alioia,  and  are  worked  to  a  very  ants  of  the  old  Iberians  and  Celts  with  the 
moderate  estent.  The  formations  that  contain  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Vandals,  Snevi,  Goths, 
them  are  probably  the  continuation  of  those  and  Arabians,  with  a  general  predominance  of 
of  Cornwall  on  the  opposite  coast  of  England,  the  Koman  element,  although  the  several  prov- 
Lead  and  copper  are  also  fonnd  here,  and  in  inces  show  in  some  respects  marked  differences 
ancient  times  silver  and  gold  were  among  the  in  the  national  character.  From  the  Eomans 
mineral  productions  of  Galicia.  Antimony  was  the  Spaniard  has  in  particular  inherited  Jiis 
formerly  extracted  from  the  mines  of  La  Man-  pride,  his  solemn  austerity,  and  his  persever- 
eha.  Near  Cordova  in  OataJonia  are  famous  ance,  while  his  passionateness  gives  evidence 
minesofrocksaltassociated  with  bedsof  gyp-  of  Moorish  descent,  and  many  of  the  civil 
sum  in  the  trias  formation.  Silver  is  at  present  institutions  testify  to  the  influence  of  the 
only  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal,  Teutonic  element.  iNational  amnsements  are 
in  the  province  of  Badsgoz.  The  quicksilver  music,  ringing,  and  dancing,  the  last  named  of- 
mines  of  Almaden,  in  Ciudad  Eed,  are  tlie  ten  assuming,  especially  in  the  favorite  fan- 
richest  of  Europe,  Asturias  and  Aragon  have  dartigo  and  ooleTO^  a  passionate  and  sensuous 
important  coal  mines. — Spain  is  reckoned  character.  From  the  Romans  the  Spaniards 
among  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Europe,  have  also  inherited  a  fondness  for  bull  fi^ts. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  hemp,  and  flax  are  ex-  which  are  still  the  greatest  popular  festivities, 
tensively  cultivated,  especially  in  the  eastern  and  equally  delight  all  classes  of  society.  In 
and  northern  provinces.  Saffron  and  other  dye  liis  love  the  Spaniard  is  flery  and  enthnsiastic, 
plants  are  chiefly  found  in  the  interior.  Mnl-  and  easily  caiiied  away  by  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
berry  trees  are  lai^ely  cultivated  for  rearing  and  revenge.  On  the  whole,  tlie  Spaniards  are 
silkworms  in  Valencia,  Muroia,  and  Granada,  a  vigorous  race.  The  men  are  generally  tall 
In  the  south  of  Spain  there  is  an  immense  va-  and  thin,  their  limbs  well  proportioned,  hair 
riety  of  the  finer  fmits,  .including  the  almond,  black,  eyes  full  of  fire,  features  sharp,  and  ges- 
date,  fig,  orange,  citron,  pom^ranate,  pine-  tures  measnred  and  solemn ;  their  complexion 
apple,  and  banana.  Large  forests,  especially  is  dark  bnt  clear.  The  women  are  well  formed 
of  evergreen  oaks,  including  the  cork  tree,  are  and  generally  distinguished  for  noble  carriage; 
stili  found  in  Asturias,  the  PjrSnSes,  the  Sier-  they  are  mostly  intelligent  and  full  of  feeling, 
ra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  H^evada;  but  on  the  Beside  the  Spaniards  proper,  there  ai'e  three 
whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  of  other  races,  the  Basques,  tiie  Uodejars,  and  tlie 
the  larger  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  gypsies.  The  Basques,  probably  the  descend- 
want  of  cultivation.  The  culture  of  the  vine  ants  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  numbering  about 
is  general ;  but  only  the  coast  districts  of  Xe-  600,000,  and  forming  the  minority  of  the  pop- 
rez,  Eota,  and  Malaga,  in  Andalusia,  and  of  uJation  in  the  Basque  provinces  and  in  Navarre, 
Benicarlo  and  Alicante  in  Valencia,  furnish  have  retained  their  ancient  language,  manners, 
considerable  quantities  for  exportation.  The  and  customs,  (See  Basques.)  The  Modgars, 
quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  are  about  60,000  in  number,  are  tie  descendants  of 
mostly  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  9.  France,  the  Moors;  they  are  chiefly  found  in  Granada 
Wild  animals,  as  wolves,  lynses,  foxes,  and  andCastile,a]idmany  of  them  stillpresorvethe 
wUd  boars,  are  still  to  be  found  on  the  high  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  gypsies  or 
mountains ;  bnt  the  bear,  whicJi  two  centuries  Gitanos,  numbering  about  SO,O0O,  and  scattered 
ago  was  common,  is  only  to  be  met  with  ia  throughout  Spain,  speak  a  peculiar  dialect  cur- 
the  PyrSnfies.  Among  the  domestic  animals  rent  only  among  themselves.  Spmnhasavery 
the  horse  is  especially  noteworthy.  Descended  numerous  nobility;  accprding  to  some  they 
from  breedswhich  the 'Moors  introduced,  the  foTmthe2l3t,according  tootherseventhelBth, 
Spanish  horse  has  preserved  the  fire,  docility,  part  of  the  population.  The  higher  nobility 
grace,  and  vigor  of  the  Arabian.  Those  of  (Htitladoi,  grandea)  own  immense  possessions; 
Seville,  Granada,  and  Estremadura  are  most  whDe  the  lower  class  (kidalgoi)  are  in  many 
valued,  and  yet  in  recent  times  they  have  de-  instances  poor.^ — Agriculture,  although  still  in 
dined  in  reputation.  Asses  and  mules  are  of  a  its  infancy,  has  made  of  late  considerable  prog- 
superior  kind ;  the  asses  rival  those  of  Egypt,  ress.    Wheat,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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century  was  not  yet  grown  in  snflicient  quan- 
tities to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consump- 
tion, forma  now  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
port. Excellent  wines  are  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  provinces,  and  constitute  with  oil 
tlie  chief  riches  of  some  of  them.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  vineyards  ia  still  capable  of  considerable 
extension,  and  ia  now  receiving  increased  at- 
tention. Agriculture  has  especially  made  prog- 
ress in  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Ari^on,  and  every 
inch  of  arable  ground  near  the  roads  seems  to 
have  been  cultivated.  But  the  most  careful 
cultivation  is  found  in  the  huei^aa,  or  irrigated 
lands  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  which 
are  regarded  as  the  gardens  of  Spain,  and 
produce  all  kinds  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
plants.  The  farmers  are  for  the  most  part 
wretchedly  poor,  and  are  obliged  to  obtain 
money  at  exorbitant  prices  by  mortgagmg 
their  crops.  Certain  privileges,  very  iiijiirions 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  are  enjoyed  by 
the  proprietors  of  large  migratory  flocks  of 
sheep,  especially  meriixoa,  called  meataa.  They 
are  not  only  allowed  to  drive  their  flocks  over 
village  pastures  and  commons,  but  the  proprie- 
tors of  such  cultivated  lands  as  lie  in  their  way 
are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a  wide  path ;  and 
no  new  enclosures  can  be  made  in  the  line  of 
their  migrations,  nor  can  any  land  that  has 
once  been  in  pasture  be  again  cultivated  till  it 
has  been  offered  to  the  meatu  at  a  certdn  rate. 
Of  the  75,091,883  faiugoi  of  soil  which  Spain 
contains,  no  more  than  41,217,188  are  under 
cultivation,  the  remainder  being  still  a  desert 
without  inhabitants.  Of  the  cultivated  laud, 
1,786,025  finegas  are  watered,  while  the  rest 
is  naturally  dry.  The  former  comprise  1,870,090 
fanegas  of  arable  land,  67,S47  planted  with 
vines,  and  74,618  jilanted  with  olive  trees. — 
Manufacturing  industry  in  former  centariea  was 
very  prosperous.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  wool 
and  silk  tissues  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Baeza, 
tlie  cloths  of  Murcia,  and  the  arms  of  Toledo, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  espnision  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  the  monopoly  given  to  the 
royal  manufactories,  the  onerous  taxes  we^h- 
ing  dowa  private  industry,  and  aggravated 
by  the  avidity  of  the  fisctd  ^enta,  combined 
to  undermine  this  prosperity.  Seville  m  1519 
counted  16,000  silk  workshops,  employing  130,- 
000  workmen ;  iu  1673  it  had  only  405  manu- 
factories. The  manufactories  of  Segovia,  in 
which  formerly  35,500  pieces  were  annually 
produced,  madein  1788  only  400  pieces.  Of 
late,  industry  has  greatly  imxiroved  again,  es- 
pecially by  the  influx  of  foreign  capital,  aa  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  former  property  of 
the  clergy  has  passed  into  the  hanM  of  Fi'eneh 
and  English  capitalists.  Metallurgic  industi'y 
has  been  developed  in  Guipuacoa,  Biscay,  Ara- 
gon,  Catalonia,  and  Granada;  silk  goods  are 
manufactured  at  Barcelona,  Manresa,  Tarra- 
gona, Toledo,  Seville,  and  Valencia;  woollen 
stuffs  at  Segovia,  Arevalo,  Colmenar,  and 
Alooy ;  linen  in  Galicia  and  Catalonia ;  leather 
at  Barcelona,  Cordova,  Burgos,  Toledo,  Grana- 
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da,  and  Madrid ;  and  glassware  at  Barcelona. 
There  are  manufactories  of  firearms  in  the 
Basque  provinces,  Catalonia,  and  Segovia,  and 
cannon  founderies  at  Seville,  Lierganes,  Tru- 
bia,  and  Barcelona.  The  nominal  capital  sub- 
scribed for  industrial  enterprises  in  1891  ex- 
ceeded 1200,000,000,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

lObanksofdlaoonnt |15,OOO,O0() 

T  crsdlt  Bocfeties 71,150,000 

8  deposit  banks *,IBO,O00 

IS  concessions  ofpn&UciforkB TS,3BB,oa» 

IT  Insnranoe  ootDBaniw S8,a«»,on9 

4T  oCh«t  Industrie  sBsoCLaUoiu 10^6^000 

Total  oipltsl  BnTHctibedby  priTBteinaivldnias. .  .(215,448,500 

Subsidies  granted  by  the  goTernment : 

General  or  provfnoLol  ronds 885,088,100 

Eailroads 11,607,700 

Public  T'otfcs 8.628.600 

Conattuollon  of  new  ports M,096.600—  104,418,100 

Totalfunds |S19,B6«,fl00 

— The  fii-st  railroad  in  Spain  was  opened  in 
1848;  it  extended  from  Barcelona  to  Mataro, 
a  distance  of  16^  miles.  Many  others  have 
been  opened  or  commenced  since.  The  fol- 
lowing list  shows  the  iei^h  and  the  receipts 
of  those  which  were  completed  in  1861 : 


Lm» 

MlBU 

B.      p. 

i^ 

Madrid  to  SaraeoMB  (7  months) 

W' 

&5.r.x. 

9 

Total 

ns/. 

M!«7,afJ 

ITotwitliatanding  the  obstacles  which  the  high 
mountains  of  the  country  oppose  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  their  extension  is  pursued 
with  great  vigor.  Beside  those  completed,  the 
following  lines  had  been  commenced  in  1861 : 
from  Carcioente  to  Gandia,  from  Palencia  to 
Leon  and  Ponferrada,  from  Monforte  to  Vigo, 
and  from  Valencia  to  Tarragona;  together,  457 
miles.  Many  others  have  been  contracted  for. 
The  subsidies  which  the  government  has  been 
authorized  by  the  cortes  to  grant  for  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  amount  to  about  $30,000,- 
000,  and  the  private  capital  expended  on  them 
to  $60,000,000.  There  are  several  canals,  many 
of  them  on  a  magniSoent  scale,  but  mostly  un- 
finished and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  imperial  canal,  commenced  by 
Ohailos  V.  and  extending  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  and  the  canals  of  Castile,  Man- 
zanares,  Murcia,  Albacete,  and  Gnadarama.-— 
The  most  important  articles  of  export  consist 
of  wines,  specie,  metals,  especially  lead,  raisins, 
olive  oil,  flonr,  cork,  soap,  wool,  brandies,  and 
salt;  and  the  imports  comprise  sugar,  cotton 
and  cotton  goods,  woollen,  silk,  and  hnen  goods, 
iron  bars,  codfish,  machines,  cacao,  guano,  and 
coal.    The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of 
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the  principfll  imports  and  eipnrts  m  1858  c 
pared  witi  their  value  in  thi.  preceding  ^& 


*«, 

.... 

ii.»» 

w™; 

8ug« 

*«^wa5o 

IftTTTliO 

Tissues  of  kddI 

I    c™» 

tn  «H 

Wines 

41D9<I»SM) 

i-SS 

e88,\.* 

The  following  table  givea  an  exhibit  of  the 
Spanish  commerce  m  1856  with  the  moat  iin 
portant  foreign  countries 


c«,„  ^ 

Imp    t^ 

Ep    . 

rnme 

»2S8M,[M1 

118^73  50 

sx 

Uexioo  uid  Bantu  America 

"5.M00 

10554(10 

Total 

tT5UM,T50 

(50005400 

The  a^regate  value  of  imports  and  exports  ii 
some  of  the  previous  years  was  as  folloivs 


*84,8ea,4U 

40,174.282 

£5,207,003         5K,181,8Be 

n,IB8,750         ■'■  ■""  "" 


A  comparison  of  these  a^regates  shows  that 
the  increase  of  hoth  imports  and  exports  has 
been  over  100  per  cent.,  the  former  a  little  es- 
ceeding  the  latter.  The  movement  of  shippinii 
in  185T  and  18B8  was  as  follows: 


Y.™ 

■             E.U,... 

C^.„d. 

V««r,.      Tc^.g,. 

v™»l,.      TO.MS.. 

10,820      1,056,857 
9,I0«     1,009,803 

11,019      fl»4,S90 
6,940      382,067 

1858 

The  ooastbg  trade  in  1858  employed  88,334 
vessels  of  1,288,000  tons.— Nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Spain  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ohnrcli.    No  other  religious  denomi- 


nation IS  re  ognzel  ly  law  or  enjoys  tie 
r  ght  of  put  lie  w  orship  Tc  teach  or  to  em- 
brace Pr  testantisn  r  to  circulate  hny  or 
sell  Protestant  hDDks  la  punishahlc  by  law. 
There  are  howevei  small  cingregations  of 
Frotestantg  scattered  throughout  tl  e  kingdom, 
and  the  number  cf  those  who  &\cn  thera- 
aehes  Pr  testants  is  estimated  at  alf  ut  10  000. 
There  are  also  several  thousand  foreign  Jews, 
foieigners  being  allowed  to  live  according  to 
the  ritesot  their  religion.  The  Catholic  chnreh 
ot  Spam  IS  at  present  divided  into  59  dioceses, 
B  of  which  are  archbishoprics,  viz. ;  Burgos, 
bflutmgo  trrini^  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Tarrago- 
na, SeviUe  Valencia,  and  Valladolid.  In  the 
fepanibh  possessions  out  of  Europe,  there  are  in 
America  2  archbishoprics  (Santiagode  Cuba  and 
St  Domingo)  and  3  bishoprics ;  in  Asia  1  arch- 
bi'ihopnc  (Manila)  and  3  bishoprics;  and  in 
Africa  2  bishoprics.  In  1830  the  cleigj  counted 
152  305  members,  among  whom  were  80,900 
monts  and  34  TOO  nuns  in  1,940  convents.  In 
1835  and  1886  nearly  all  the  convents  were 
suppressed,  and  only  a  very  few  have  recently 
been  reestabhshed  by  special  permission  of  the 
government  On  the  whole,  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  smaller  number  of  convents  than  in  any 
othei  Ontholii,  country  of  the  world,  escept 
Portugal  The  church  owned  in  former  times 
immen  e  possessions,  but  in  1885  they  were 
declared  national  property  and  confiscated,  and 
the  (lergj  mdemnified  by  fixed  salaries.  Up 
to  lfi"9  the  ecclesiastical  property  which  had 
been  lold  amounted  to  J78,000,000.  A  con- 
cordat conclnded  Aug.  16,  1859,  and  promul- 
gated Jan  14  1860,  stipulates  that  the  dmrch 
shall  remim  in  the  possession  of  all  the  proper- 
ty not  yet  disposed  of,  and  shall  have  in  future 
the  rifcht  of  acquiring  property  of  any  kind. — 
The  organization  of  puhiio  instruction  dates 
from  the  year  1845.  At  the  head  of  educa- 
tional aftairs  ii  a  royal  council  subdivided  into 
6  sections,  viz  ;  primary  instruction,  philoso- 
phy ecclesiastical  sciences,  jurispmdence.iDed- 
icm  saenoe  and  administration  of  pnblio  in- 
strmtion  In  1852  there  were  17,009  primary 
schools  for  boys,  and  5,021  for  girls.  The  num- 
ber of  pnpils  was  about  500,000.  There  were 
fewer  than  2,000,000  individuals  who  were  able 
to  read,  and  scarcely  1,200,000  know  how  to 
read  and  to  write.  Since  then  the  government 
has  made  laudable  efforts  to  improve  public 
instruction,  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  been  the  object  of  special  solicitude. 
There  are  TT4  Latin  schools  and  8  royal  gym- 
nasia to  prepare  young  men  for  the  seminaries, 
66  in  number,  or  for  the  universities,  of  which 
there  are  10,  viz. :  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Grana- 
da, Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Seville,  Santiago,  Va- 
lencia, Valladolid,  and  Saragossa.  Special  in- 
stmotion  is  provided  for  by  a  school  of  engi- 
neering, 12  commercial  schools,  a  college  ior 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  school  for  the  blind,  and 
a  higher  veterinary  school  at  Madrid,  with 
branch  establishments  at  Cordova  and  Sai-a- 
gossa.    Spain  has  many  literary  societies,  yet 
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nono  of  tliem  ^an  compare  with  similar  si>- 
citjties  in  most  other  European  countriea.  Tho 
best  known  among  them  are  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Seville ;  the  academy  of  plastic  arts 
at  Madrid ;  the  academies  of  arts  at  Seville, 
Cadiz,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  and  Palma;  the 
academy  of  history  at  Madrid  ;  and  the  acad- 
emy of  geography  at  Valladolid.  Of  public 
libraries  there  are  tho  royal  library  and  6  oth- 
ers at  Madrid,  one  in  the  Escnrial,  2  at  Valen- 
cia, 2  at  Saragossa,  and  one  at  Toledo,  beside 
those  belonging  to  the  diiforent  universities. 
—The  government  of  Spain,  which  has  un- 
dergone a  great  many  changes  since  1813,  is 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the 
male  and  female  line.  The  king  (or  the  queen) 
IB  possessed  of  the  executive  power  and  of  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty;  he  exercises  the  ju- 
dicial power  throngh  jndges,  and  shares  the 
right  of  legitQatiott  with  the  cortes.  The  latter 
conaiat  of  two  cliam.bers,  the  senate  and  the 
congress.  The  number  of  members  of  con- 
gress is  fixed  by  a  law  of  1852  at  2'ri,  who 
must  be  30  years  old,  must  pay  $150  taxes, 
and  be  residents  of  the  district ;  they  are  cho- 
sen by  the  150  highest  tax  payers  of  the  diatriot. 
The  senate  consists  partly  of  hereditary  gran- 
dees, who  must  have  at  least  an  annual  income 
of  813,000  from  their  landed  property,  partly  of 
the  highest  ecclesiostioal  dignitaries,  and  partly 
of  life  members  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
ministry  consists  at  present  (1861)  of  7  de- 
partments, viz. :  of  foreign  affairs  (eatado),  of 
justice  (graeia  y  jiisticic^,  of  finances  (hacien- 
da), of  the  interior  (gohernacion),  of  commerce, 
instruction,  and  public  works  (jbmento  y  in- 
strucdon),  of  war  and  the  colonies  (amrra  y 
Ultramar),  and  of  the  navy  (marina) ;  beside 
whom  there  are  6  under  seoretariea,  or  general 
directors.  The  coanoil  of  state,  since  its  re- 
cent reorganization  by  the  cortes,  sanctioned 
by  a  royal  degree,  of  Sept,  1,  1860,  consists  of 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  a  president,  and  B3 
councillors.  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  old 
provinces  of  New  Castile,  Old  Oastile,  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  Valencia,  Muroia,  Navarre,  Andalusia, 
Gtraitada,  Estremadura,  and  Galicia,  of  the  Ba- 
learic islands,  and  of  the  colonies  of  Oaha  (Ha- 
vana), Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  islands  (Mani- 
la), the  Canaries,  and  St.  Domingo,  is  a  captain- 
general  (formerly  a  viceroy).  In  1888  Spain, 
inclnding  the  Balearic  and  Canary  islands,  was 
divided  (after  the  model  of  the  French  departe- 
ments)  into  49  provinces,  each  of  which  is  un- 
der the  administration  of  a  Aelegado  del  fo- 
mento,  and  as  to  policy  under  a  ff^e  poUtico. 
The  provinces  are  subdivided  into  districts 
(partidoi).  The  commnnities  (puebloa)  are 
administered  by  elective  municipalities  (aytinfa- 
mientoa)',  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  alcalde. 
The  Spanish,  anny  was  reoi^anized  on  its  pres- 
ent basis  in  1844,  and  has  been  making  of  late 
great  progress  both  in  numbers  and  efliciency. 
it  has  a  disproportionally  large  number  of  of- 
ficers, who  have  exercised  a  prominent  influ- 
ence in  the  civil  wars  and  political  contests  of 
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the  conntry.  In  1801  the  army  counted  10 
captains- general  (a  dignity  corresponding  to 
the  field  marshal  of  other  Europeaji  armies), 
CI  lieutenant-generals,  142  m^or-generals,  and 
875  brigadier-generals.  The  general  staff  con- 
sisted of  3  brigadiers,  9  oolonds,  12  lieutenant- 
colonels,  25  mtyors,  60  captains,  and  40  lieu- 
tenants.   The  various  arms  were  as  follows  : 


CsvBlry ;— 4  reglmcnta  of  csrWneei-B,  4  of  culraa- 
eiera,  S  of  limcers,  4  of  chassenra,  2  «f  hsBsars  (anch 
dlviilea  into  4  aqnaarona  of  CSO  men  each),  2  s^uaa- 

ArUllery :— 3  legtmenta  onfoot,  4  bt^es  of  dying 
m11llerr,SbriEEdeB(tfmoiiiitiiiasrtiller}'  Ibrtsads 
otmoDntod  arttUnv  sua  9  brigaaea  j?}  w  on  foot 


Engine 


edsnUInv  snS 
,— 1  genem  IrapL . 

eaifftlardiacifl) 


Mh) 


(G  bsttalLona  of  tnfiintiy 


Corps  of  cubloeere  11,731 

Catalonian  corps  MS 

TolBl a?4,^S8 

There  is  a  school  of  infantry  cadets  at  Toledo, 
a  school  of  cavalry  cadets  (established  in  1851) 
at  AJcala  de  Henares,  a  special  school  of  ar- 
tillerists, an  academy  of  engineers,  and  a  school 
of  the  general  staff  at  Hadrid,  and  a  general 
military  school  at  Toledo.  Spdn  has  125  for- 
tified places,  among  which  are  S5  of  the  first 
order.  The  navy,  which  in  former  times  com- 
manded all  seas,  has  only  very  recently  begun 
to  improve  again.  The  fleet  in  1861  consisted 
of  46  soling  vessels,  viz. :  2  ships  of  the  line, 
84  guns ;  3  frigates,  having  each  ii'om  32  to 
43  gnus;  4  corvettes,  16  to  36  guns;  8  brigs, 
13  to  18  guns;  1  brigantine,  6  guns;  38  ves- 
sels of  smaller  size;  and  65  screw  and  29  pad- 
dle wheel  steam  vessels,  among  which  is  one 
screw  steamship  of  the  line,  with  100  guns. 
There  were  in.  the  course  of  construction  2 
ships  of  the  line  of  100  guns  each,  2  frigates 
of  40  each,  8  frigates  of  51  each,  8  schooners, 
and  18  gun  boats.  There  were  beside  HI  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  armed  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  24  armed  vessels  on  the 
Philippines.  There  were  connected  with  the 
navy  (in  1861)  1,121  officers  of  all  grades,  189 
paymasters,  93  mechanics,  13,976  seamen,  7,980 
mariners,  and  530  guards  of  the  arsenals. — Tho 
finances  of  Spain  during  the  first  decades  of  tho 
present  century  were  ia  a  wretched  condition, 
and  the  stat^  was  several  times  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  Recently  a  considerable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  and  the  budgets  have  sev- 
eral times  shown  a  surplus  of  receiptss.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  budgets  from  1851  to  1861  ' 
exhibits  the  financial  progress  of  the  country : 
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Tha  receipts  and  ezpenditnres  in  detail  in  1861  Greeli  colonies  of  Sagnntum  and  Emporia  ap- 

were  as  follows :  plied  for  aid  to  the  Eoinans,  wlio  obtained  from 

BicEipis.  Carthage  an  agreement  not  to  extend  its  domin- 

?ndi»i^;i ;:■;:;■."::;:;;:::::  ^m™  iui  tejond  the  ibema  (Eijro),  and  to  reapect 

stumps.  &e... '.'".'.' ".'.'".'.'. 85joi,!i»  the  independence  of  Sagnntum.   The  siege  and 

ProperWMdanesottbsstirte Mw'mn  Bubsequeiit  destruction  of  Saguntnm  by  Hanni- 

B,irplusoniiec<,loaiJre«,lp«. , ._«W00  ^^  .^^^^  ^   ^   ^^^  ^^  the  second  Punic  war, 

Total $9e,9M,ooo  which  was  mostly  carried  on  in  Spain,  and  after 

EiraHDrroiEa.  -             .„„„„,  many  Yioissitudes  ended  in  306  with  the  total 

^r™tM™,^Ju^I^!!:.";.:.::::::."::::  '^i'm  e^P^l^wii  "f  tl^e  Carthaginians.     The  Komana 

Ministrj' of  atnw. '.' 89^S97  now  undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  entire 

statiatioe inSM^Mi  peninBuia,  but  did  not  ftiily  succeed  nntil  after 

**'"''^'^°'^:i^a-tiV«o\oni;;:::::::::::::::    l^^^l  a  war  of  ahont  200  years, in  wWcb  the  exploits 

1*^       theaivy iliw'™  of  the  LusitauianYirifttlius,  the  heme  resistance 

"       pubi!c'™fc3'"!.'.V.V'.\".'.V.'.'.V.'"!     4!490,iTi  ^"^  ^^1  downfall  of  Nnmantia  (13S),  and  the 

"       Eiiance3.....'.'.V.'"''^"!iil! '.    2a]fm6,(m  temporary  independence  of  apart  of  the  coun- 

„  ^                                                  po  820  60J  try  under  the  gallant  Sertorius  (84  to  78)  form 

0 ■"■*■■"■            '  brilhant  fepisodes.     In  19  B.  0.  the  subjection 

The  special  budget  of  the  national  property  of  all  Spaii,  with  the  exception  of  the  Basques, 

imd  extraordinary  works  and  espenditnres  for  ^^^  completed.     The  country  was  made  a  Eo- 

the  same  yeai-  was  ^  follows ;  ^^^  province,  and  became  so  thoroughly  Ro- 

EeceiptstmmtiiessioofJ^i^propertj tnmm  maejzed  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats 

Amoont  ofredticinaWaK^asarjiioKis 8,i4i,axi  of  Eoman  civilizalion  and  literature.    Ohria- 

Eafonding  of  snbaiaies  for  nriiroflds 1,000,000  jianitj  was  early  Introduced,  and  in  the  time  of 

ffotoi (2i,4i«,rao  Oonstantine  the  Ohristianization  of  the  entire 

EiPBHriTBBia.  countiy  was  completed.    The  dissolution  of 

CoBtrfBoIe ,'SSI'hm  the  Eoman  empire  called  several  German  tribes 

mS^^ofTa^ti^v.".".".".".";.".":;::::::::::::::::::    ^8:055  to  spain,  who  encountered  but  feeue  resists 

"       war 8,200,009  ance.    The  Snevi  founded  an  empire  in  the  If, 

"       tblffiVr ::;::;:;     I'^^m  '^-  V«r^  in  the  province  of  Gallieoia  (Gahcia); 

"       pnbiicworta!!!"!!''^". !"'.'!!'.'.     i435,ooo  the  Alani  occupied  Lusitania  (Portugal);  and 

"       nnanc^. iMtsas  the  Vandals  settled  in  the  southern  province  of 

A^^^onSraiiriMdobl^tionV.'.'.'.'.' .'!!!.'!,'      'la^floo  Bffitioa,  which  Was  called  after  them  Vandalnsia 

■        — —  (now  Andalusia);    The  Romans  called  to  their 

"^"^^ ; 831,910,643  aid  the  Visigoths,  who  had  a  powerful  empire 

The  consolidated  debt  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  was  in  g,  "w.  France,  already  extending  across  the 

$674,254,950.     The  floating  debt,  July  1, 1860,  Pyrfinfies,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.      Eing  Wallia 

was  $86,991,376,  and  on  July  1,  1861,  $32,-  ^f  the  Visigoths  in  A.  J).  418  destroyed  the 

871,004.    According  to  the  Anmcaire  de  Veeo-  empire  of  the  Silingi,  a  trilie  of  the  Vandals,  in 

nimie,  politique,  by  Block    and   Guillanmin  g,  Spain,  and  so  reduced  the  power  of  the 

(Paris,  1860),  the  debt  on  Jan.  1, 1860,  -was  as  Alani  that  they  fused  with  the  Vandals,  who 

follows:  in  their  tnm  in  429  left  under  Genserio  for 

g««'i''Kj,'"«f!'—; *5^S^^  H".  Africa,  where  they  founded  a  great  em- 

Notbe-riogn-toreBt _m^4^  p.^^     The  Visigoths  soon  subdued  tie  whole 

Total : ieBS.ii6.8S9  of  Spain  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  W., 

— The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  which  remtuned  in  the  possession  of  the  Snevi 

Iberians.    They  mingled  in  remote  antiquity  nntil  685,  when  their  empire  was  destroyed  by 

with  the  Celts,  who  had   immigi'ated  from  the  Visigothic  King  Leovigild.     One  of  the 

France,  and  from  this  mixture  arose  the  Oelti-  greatest  kings  of  the  VisigoUis  was  Euric,  who 

berians.     About  1000  B.  0.  tne  Phcenioiana  in  471  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eo- 

came  to  Spain,  took  po^ession  of  the  coast  on  mans,  and  gave' to  Spain  the  first  written  laws, 

the  Mediterranean,  in  tbe  modern  provinces  of  Under  Eecared  I.  the  Visigoths,  who  nntil  then 

Granada,  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  and  founded  had  been  Arians,  adopted  the  Catholic  fwth 

several  colonies,  including  Tartes^us,  the  bibli-  (586),  a  step  whien  greatly  fecilitated  the  thor- 

cal  Tarshish,  and_  Gades  (Cadiz).    They  were  ongh  coalescence  of  the  Gothic,  the  Latin,  and 

soon  followed  by  the  Greeks,  among  whose  tlie  native  Spanish  elements  of  the  population 

colonies  were  Emporiaa  (now  Ampuriaa,  on  the  into  one  Spanish  nationality,  with  a  general 

coast  of  Catalonia)  and  Saguntam  (Murviedrd,  prevalence  of  the  Latin  element.    The  cenati- 

on  the  coast  of  Valencia).    After  the  first  Pu-  tation  of  the  Visigoths  was  an  elective  mon- 

nio  war  the  Carthaginians  began  to  establish  arehy,  which,  as  in  other  countries,  proved  to 

themselves  in  Spain,  and,  under  the  leadership  be  a  prolific  source  of  violence,  assassination, 

of  Hamilcar  and  Hasdmbal,  subdued  a  number  and  civil  war,  and  flnaH  j  led  to  the  destruction 

of  tribes  on  the  S,  and  E.  coasts.     Among  the  of  the  empire.   The  family  of  Alario,  which  had 

cities foundedby  them  wasNewCarthage (now,  been  dissatisfied  at  a  new  election,  called  tie 

Cartbagena),  wbiob  soon  became  a  celebrated  Arabs,  who  had  an  empire  on  the  N,  coast  of 

emporium.    Pressed  by  the  Oartha^nians,  the  Africa  (in  Mauritania,  w  hence  they  were  called 
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Moors),  into  Spain,  and  King  Eoderic  fell  in  the  arch.  Thotigli  frequently  warring  against  each 
great  battle  at  Xerez  de  la  Froatera,  wMcli  other,  tho  Christian  Mags  steadily  repressed 
lasted  7  days  (July  19  to  29,  711).  The  Arabi-  the  power  of  the  Moors,  who  hy  their  increas- 
ans,  under  the  leadership  of  Tank,  Abuzara,  and  ing  refinement  hatl  become  nnwai'like.  It  waa 
Musa,  completed  within  5  years  the  Bubjuga-  in  vain  that  they  called  the  Almoravides,  and 
tion  of  the  coimtry,  with  the  ezception  of  the  latertheAlmohsdes,  from  Morocco  to  their  aid; 
mouEtainous  districts  Asturia,  Oantabria  (E.  of  the  result  of  temporary  successes  was  soon  lost 
the  preceding),  and  Navarre,  where  a  Gothic  again;  and  after  the  great  victory  whioh  tho 
prince,  Pelagius  (Spanish,  Pelayo),  was  elect-  united  Christian  princes,  under  the  leadership 
ed  king,  and  maintained  himself  snccessfnlly  of  Alfonso  IX.  of  Castile,  gained  over  the  Al- 
ftgwnst  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  The  con-  mohades  at  Tolosa  in  the  Siei-ra  Morena,  only 
quered  part  of  Spain  became  at  first  a  prov-  the  two  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Granada  re- 
inco  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  but  in  753  mained  to  the  Moors,  and  even  they  soon  after 
an  independent  Spanish  caliphate  was  estab-  had  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Castile, 
lished  by  Abderrahman  I.  at  Cordova,  whioh  Among  the  Christian  states  of  Spain,  Aragoa 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  under  Ab-  and  Oaatile  became  the  most  powerful,  and  in 
derrahman  III.  and  his  son  Hakem  II.  (died  the  course  of  time  absorbed  all  the  others, 
976).  Agriculture,  commerce,  sciences,  and  Aragon,  which  in  1131  fell  by  inheritance  to 
art  were  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  the  counts  of  Catalonia,  extended  itself  eape- 
literary  institutions  of  the  Spanish  Mohamme-  cially  on  the  E.  coast.  Pedro  I.  conquered  the 
dans  were  so  celebrated  that  they  were  fre-  principality  of  Hnesca;  Alfonso  I.  (in  1115) 
qnented  by  Christian  students  from  all  coun-  Saragossa,  which  he  made  his  capital ;  Alfonso 
tries  of  Europe.  With  the  deposition  of  Ha-  II,  and  Pedro  the  Oatbolio  likewise  enlarged 
shem  III.  (1031),  the  decay  of  the  caliphate  the  empire;  James  I.,  fie  Oonqneror,  seized 
commenced,  and  soon  oven  the  name  disap-  the  island  of  M^orca  in  1330,  and  wrested  from 
peared.  The  former  provinces  became  inde-  the  Moors  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  Pedro  III. 
pendent  kingdoms,  of  which  there  wore  more  occupied  Bicilyin  1283,and  expelled  theMoora 
than  20,  the  most  important  being  those  of  from  the  Balearic  and  Pitynsan  islands;  and 
Saragossa,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville,  Cordova,  Alfonso  V.  united  Naples  with  his  kingdom, 
and  Granada.  The  language  and  the  customs  But,  while  enlarging  its  territory,  Aragon  suf- 
of  the  Moors  became  generally  predominant;  fered  at  homo  almost  continually  from  civil 
tho  Christians  were  deprived  of  their  political  broils  and  plots,  from  contests  between  the 
rights,  yet  retained  the  free  exercise  of  their  grandees  and  the  kings,  and  from  oppresMon 
religioQ.  The  little  Christian  kingdom,  which  of  the  people  by  taxes.  It  was,  however,  the 
mainttuned  itself  under  Pelamus  in  the  moun-  first  Christian  state  in  which  the  thii'd  estate 
tainous  districts  of  N.  "W".  Spain,  was  at  first  obtained  a  legal  position.  The  oortes,  consist- 
limited  to  Oviedo,  and  therefore  called  the  ing  of  representatives  of  the  higher  and  lower 
kingdom  of  Oviedo.  The  second  successor  of  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  towns,  ro- 
Pelagius,  Alfonso  I.,  the  Catholic,  conquered  oeived  more  extensive  privileges,  and  the  king 
Galicia,  with  a  part  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and  couldnotactinimportantmatterswithout their 
assumed  the  title  of,  king  of  Asturias.  The  consent.  To  prevent  future  encroachments  np- 
whole  of  Leon  wns  conquered  by  Alfonso  IIL,  on  the  constitution,  the  supreme  judge,  called 
the  Great  (abdicated  910),  whose  son  Ordotio  jmticia,  waa  clothed  with  the  authority  to 
II.  transferred  his  residence  to  the  city  of  Leon,  decide  finally  in  all  difficulties  arising  between 
and  called  his  dominion  tho  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  king  and  the  cortes ;  and  under  Alfonso 
K  E.  Spwn  was  conqnered  by  Charlemagne,  V,  (14ie-'58)  it  was  provided  that  the  juati- 
and  out  of  this  "  Marca  Hispanica"  arose  in  eia  could  be  appointed  only  with  the  con- 
the  course  of  time  the  kingdoms  of  Wavarre  and  sent  of  the  cortes.  "When  the  Catalonian  line 
Catalonia.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  of  princes  became  extinct,  the  cortes  in  1412 
the  Pisuerga  arose  even  earlier  the  kingdom  electedEerdinand,  infante  of  Castile,  their  king, 
of  Castile,  at  first  a  small  republic,  consisting  whose  descendants  ruled  over  Aragon  until 
of  some  forts  and  a  few  towns.  If  it  waa  ever  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  raar- 
fuUy  Bubdaod  by  tho  Moors,  it  recovered  its  riago  of  Ferdinand  V.,  the  Catholic,  of  Aragon, 
independence  very  soon,  for  as  early  as  759  witii  Isabella  of  Oaatile,  consolidated  all  Chris- 
there  appears  a  count  of  Castile.  Its  territory  tian  Spain  into  one  kingdom.  Among  the  more 
was  soon  enlarged,  and  for  some  time  the  prominent  kings  of  Oasfile  are  Ferdinand  ILF. 
princes  beoamo  vassals  of  the  kin^  of  Asturias,  (1317~'fi2),  who  by  successful  wars  against  the 
bat  in  961  they  recovered  their  mdepondence.  Moors  annexed  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Cadiz  to 
They  soon  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in  his  dominions;  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  tho  Wise 
1037,  after  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Leon,  (1352-'M),  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  and 
Ferdinand  I.,  the  Great,  united  the  kingdom  himself  a  great  scholar,  but  a  weak  ruler,  under 
of  Leon  with  Castile,  which  was  henceforth  whom  the  Moors  made  new  conquests  in  lie 
the  most  powerful  Spanish  state.  Aragon,  Ga-  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  who  while  as- 
lieia,  Portugal,  Murcia,  and  other  states  owed  piring  to  the  imperial  crown  of  the  Eoman  em- 
their  origin  to  tho  prevailing  custom  of  dividing  pire  lost  that  of  Spain ;  and  Alfonso  XL  (1334^ 
a  kingdom  among  the  sons  of  a  decoded  mon-  '50),  who  destroyed  for  ever  the  power  of  the 
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Moors.  In  Castile  the  towns  ^osaeased  fewer  Oharlea  against  Francia  I.  of  France,  againat 
rights  and  attained  less  prosperity  than  in  Ara-  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  againat  the  people 
gon,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  privileges  of  Ghent  in  the  Netlierlands,  against  Pope 
and  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  Clement  VII.  in  Italy,  and  against  Tunis  and 
which  included  the  3- orders  of  the  knights  Algiers,  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
of  Oalatrava,  Oompostela,  and  Alcantara,  were  try,  hurdened  the  people  with  enormous  taxea, 
more  extensive.  In  the  16th  century,  during  and  required  the  contracting  of  a,  heavy  debt, 
the  reign  ofminor  princes,  the  clergy  and  nobil-  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  Philip  IE.  (IB66-'08) 
ity  usurped  so  much  of  tiie  roya!  prerogativea,  the  vast  monarchy  began  to  decay,  Philip  con- 
that  when  Isabella  (1474^1504)  ascended  the  quered  Portugal,  which  from  1681  to  1640  re- 
throne,  royalty  was  almost  powerless.  The  mainedunitedwithSpain;  hntthisconqu66t,to- 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  gether  with  the  war  against  the  revolted  Neth- 
of  Castile  did  not  lead  at  once  to  an  entire  erlands,  the  unfortunate  naval  struggle  against 
coalescence  of  the  two  kingdoms,  for  they  re-  England,  in  which  the  "invincible  armada"  was 
tained  the  separate  administration  of  their  re-  destroyed  and  Cadiz  captured  hy  the  English, 
speetive  native  dominions.  But  in  concert  with  and  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the  building 
their  great  minister,  Cardinal  Simenes,  they  of  the  Eacnrial,  exhausted  tie  strength  of  the 
pursued  harmoniously  the  (dm  of  fusing  all  the  country.  The  despotic  measures  adopted  by  the 
states  of  Spain,  which  still  differed  in  religion,  inquisition  for  crushing  out  Protestantism  and 
customs,  and  laws,  into  aa  ecclesiastical  and  the  concealed  remnants  of  the  Moors  and  Jews, 
political  unity,  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  and  by  the  king  for  destroying  still  more  thor- 
royalty  at  the  expense  of  the  clergy,  the  aris-  onghly  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people, 
tocraoy,  and  the  towns.  To  this  end  Eerdi-  had  in  great  part  the  desired  effect,  but  also 
Dand  united  the  dignity  of  grand  master  of  the  completed  the  niin  of  Spanish  commerce,  agri- 
3  Oastilian  orders  of  knights  for  ever  with  the  culture,  and  industry.  Literature  and  art,  how- 
Spanish  crown,  solicited  and  obtained  from  the  ever,  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
pope  the  right  of  nominating  all  bishops,  ex-  the  Spanish  language  and  fashions  controlled 
peiled  all  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  the  Spanish  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  imbecile  and  fanat- 
soil,  and  reorganized  the  inquisition,  which  in  ical  Philip  JII.  (1598-1631)  left  the  reins  of 
the  hands  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  became  so  government  to  his  favorite,  Count  Lerma,  who 
powerful  an  instrument,  not  only  for  suppress-  squandered  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  drove 
ing  all  aeees^on  from  die  ecclesiastical  unity,  the  last  of  the  Morisoos,  some  600,000  in  num- 
but  also  for  breaking  Uie  power  of  dangerous  her,  out  of  Spain.  Under  Philip  IV.  (1621-'66) 
noblemen  and  bishops.  (See  IsijBtsiTron.)  Portugal  recovered  its  independence;  Oatalo- 
The  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  nia  was  devastated  for  10  years  by  &  civil  war; 
the  last  Moorish  possession  in  Spdn  (1491-'2),  the  Dutch  infested  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
completed  the  political  consolidation  of  the  America,  especially  Peru;  Sfleetsweredestroy- 
iingdora ;  while  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  ed  by  gales,  diseases,  and  the  enemy ;  the  Prot- 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  and  still  more  the  dis-  estant  Netherlands  were  abandoned  for  ever 
covery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and  the  sub-  (1634);  insurrections  broke  out  in  Naples  and 
eequeat  occnpation  of  large  jtortions  of  North,  Sicily ;  and  the  enmity  between  Olivarez,  the 
Central,  and  South  America  by  Spanish  gen-  Spanianminiater,  and  Kichelieu,  involved  Spain 
erds,  soon  raised  the  new  kingdom  of  Spcun  to  in  a  war  with  Prance,  by  which  the  former 
a  front  rank  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  lost  Eoussillon,  Still  more  unfortunate  was  the 
The  expeditions  to  America  led,  however,  to  a  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1605-1700),  under  whom 
neglect  of  the  native  aoil,  and  the  expulsion  of  another  disastrous  war  was  waged  against 
the  industrious  Jews  and  Moors  proved  to  the  France,  and  the  population  of  Spain  decreased 
flourishing  industry  of  Spain  a  fatal  blow,  from  to  8,000,000.  Thedeathof  Charles,  with  whom 
which  the  country  has  but  recently  begun  to  the  Spanish  house  of  Hapahurg  became  extinct, 
recover.  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  1616  by  occasioned  a  war  for  the  succession  to  the 
his  grandson  Charles  I.  (Charles  V.  of  Ger-  Spanish  throne,  which  both  the  brothers-in- 
many),  who  permanently  united  Castile  and  law  of  Charles,  Louis  SIV.  of  France  and  Leo- 
Aragon,  inherited  from  his  paternal  grand-  pold  I.  of  Austria,  tried  to  secure  for  a  prince 
father  the  Netherlands,  was  elected  emperor  of  their  respective  families,  Charles,  in  a  sec- 
of  Germany,  and  conquered  Milan,  At  the  ond  will,  appointed  Philip  of  Anjou,  grandson 
beginning  of  his  reign  serious  insurrections  of  LonisXIV.,  sole  heir  of  all  the  Spanishmon- 
broke  out  in  Valencia  and  Castile,  where  the  archy;  hut  Germany,  England,  and  Holland 
jieople  demanded  a  more  liberal  constitution;  contested  the  v^dity  of  the  will,  and  for  13 
hut  they  were  soon  quelled,  and  resulted  in  years  resisted  the  claim  of  Philip  to  the  Span- 
th©  abolition  of  the  principal  rights  of  the  ish  throne.  The  generals  of  the  allies,  Prince 
towns,  the  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  won 
cortes,and  a  stronger  attachment  of  the  clergy  several  signal  victories;  yet  Philip  finally  main- 
and  nobility  to  the  crown.  The  conquest  of  tained  himself  on  the  throno,  although  in  the 
Mexico  by  Cortes,  and  of  Peru  and  Chili  by  peace  of  Utrecht  (171B)  he  was  obliged  to  cede 
Pizarro  and  Almagro,  poured  immense  riches  Naples,  Sardinia,  Panna,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of 
into  the  royal  treasury  ;   but  the  wars   of  the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  Sicily  to  Savoy,  and 
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Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  England.    Under  his  the  assistance  of  Spain,  ivhicb,  desirous  of  pre- 

reign  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia  lost  the  serring  a  neutral  position,  agreed  to  pay  to 

last  of  tlieir  constitutional  rights.    The  great  France  a  monthly  enbaidy  of  4,000,000  piasters, 

affairs  of  the  state  were  managed  hy  the  queen,  The  capture  of  several  Spanish  vessels  by  the 

Elizabeth  Farnese,  and  her  minister,  Cardinal  English  compelled  Spain  to  declare  war  aganst 

Alberoni.    In  Italy,  Naples  was  regained  for  England,  Dec.  12,  1804.    The  fortune  of  war 

the  infante  Oarlus  in  1T85,  and  Parma  for  the  was  once  more  against  Spain,  and  at  Trafalgar, 

infante  Philip  in  1748.     Philip's  son  Ferdi-  Oct.  21, 180S,  the  combined  Preneh  and  Spaniah 

nand  VI.  (lT4S-'59)  was  disabled  hy  melan-  fleets  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  Spain  alone 

choly  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  gov-  lost  13  ships  of  the  line.    The  misery  which 

ernment.     He    was    succeeded  by  his  step-  these  unfortunate  wars  brought  npon  Spain  led 

brother    Charles   III.    (1759-'S8), '  previously  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful  opposition  to 

king  of  Naples,  an  enlightened  prince,  with  Godoy,  who  in  his  turn,  alarmed  by  the  in- 

whose  reign  abetter  era  began  to  dawn,    Hav-  creasing  dependence  of  Spain  upon  France, 

ing  signed  the  Bourbonio  family  compact  with  made  some  feeble  and  fruifless  efforts  to  eitri- 

Frauce  in  1761,  he  was  involved  in  the  French-  cate  his  country  from  the  alliance.    The  suo- 

English  war,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  an  espedi-  cesa  of  Napoleon  in  the  war  against  Prussia 

tion  againat  Morocco  and  Algiers  in  1775,  and  thwarted  these  efforts ;  he  deroanded  and  ob- 

in  the  expensive  siege  of  Gibraltar  dnring  a  tained  from  Spain  two  auxiliary  armies,  one  of 

second  war  with  England,  the  Spanish  arms  which,  conaisthig  of  16,000  r  '   ' 


;  but  the  ittternal  prosperi- 


ty of  the  country  was  greatly  promoted  by  the     also  to  submit  to  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  Fon- 


a  administration  of  the  king,  wl 
sisted  by  a  number  of  enlightened  statesmen, 


power  of  the  inquisition  was  greatly  restricted, 
the  Jesuits  expelled  from  all  the  Spanish  do- 
minions (1767),  and  the  boundaries  of  the  em- 
pire enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Minorca,  Lou- 


Denmark,  the  other  to  TuscMiy.    Spain  had 


taineblean,  in  consequence  of  which  French 
troops  were  marchea  into  the  eotmtry.    The 


Aranda,  Campomanes,  Olavidez,  and  Florida  growing  opposition  to  Godoy,  in  which  i 
Blanoa;  agriculture,  commerce,  and  trade  be-  the  prince  of  Asturias  himself  took  an  active 
gau  to  revive ;  and  the  population  during  his  part,  led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king 
reign  showed  a  considerable  increase.     The    and  the  prince.    A  plan  of  Godoy  to  fleo  with 

""     "         .  ■  .   -     ^^  royal  family  to  Mexico  was  frustrated  by 

an  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  compelled 
the  king  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  the  prince  of 
Asturias  (March  19,  1808),  who  ascended  the 


.  and  Florida.  He  was  followed  by  his  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII-  Soon  after,  how- 
son  Oiiarles  IV.  (1788-1808),  who  at  first  con-  ever,  in  a  letter  to  Napoleon,  he  represented 
tinned  to  pursue  the  reformatory  policy  of  hia  his  resignation  as  compulsory,  and  revoked  it. 
father,  but  after  17B2  gave  himself  up  to  the  Both  father  and  son  courted  the  patronage  of 
pernicious  influence  of  Manuel  Godoy,  duke  of  Wapoleon,  who,  accepting  the  office  of  arbiter, 
Aicudia.  At  first  Spain  joined  the  nllianoe  invited  them  to  Bayonne,  and  there  extorted 
against  the  French  republic,  but  was  soon  com-  fi-om  both,  as  well  as  from  the  infantes  Don 
polled  to  conclude  the  inglorious  peace  of  Basel  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  a  resignation  of  their 
(1795),  by  which  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Napoleon  then 
Franco.  Ittl796GodoyenteredwithFranceinto  called  a  junta  of  150  Spanish  and  American 
the  offensive  and  defensive  league  of  San  Tide-  delegates  for  the  purp<B6  of  forming  a  new 
fonso  (forwhichhereceived  the  title  of  "prince  constitution,  and  on  June  6, 1608,  declared  hia 
of  the  peace"),  and  declared  war  against  Eng-  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain  and  of  India,  The 
land.  In  1T97  the  Spanish  fleet  was  defeated  new  constitution  was  adopted  and  sworn  to  by 
.near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Minorca  and  Trinidad  the  king  and  the  delegates,  July  6.  On  July  9 
occupied  by  the  English,  and  all  the  ports  of  Joseph  departed  for  Spain,  where  insurrections 
Spain  blockaded.  Spain  suffered  so  much  from  had  already  broken  out  in  Navarre,  Aragon, 
this  war,  and  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  Estremadura,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia.  Eng- 
country  became  so  great,  that  Godoy  resigned  land,  on  July  4,  made  peace  with  "  the  Spani& 
his  position  as  prime  minister,  although  he  re-  people,"  recognized  Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of 
tained  in  fact  a  controlling  influence  in  state  Spain,  and  vigorously  supported  the  insurrec- 
affairs.  In  1801  Spain  commenced,  at  the  in-  tion  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  under  the 
stigation  of  France,  a  war  against  Portugal,  the  direction  ofa  central  junta,  sittingfirst  at  Aran- 
ally  of  England,  which  was  terminated  in  1803  juea  and  later  at  Soville.  The  junta,  at  the 
by  the  peace  of  Badi^joz,  and  resulted  in  the  ces-  head  of  which  was  the  aged  ex-minister  Blanca, 
sion  of  OUvenza  by  Portugal  to  Spain.  In  1802  called  into  the  field  half  a  million  of  comba- 
the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  by  which  tants,  under  Palafox,  Castanos,  Eoraana,  Bal- 
Spain  ceded  Trinidad  to  England,  Parma  to  the  lesteros,  and  other  national  leaders,  who  were 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  Louisiana  to  France,  supported  by  English  armies  under  Moore, 
while  the  prince  of  Parma,  a  descendant  of  the  Baird,  Wellington,  Beresford,  and  others.  A 
royal  house  of  Spain,  was  made  king  of  Etru-  fierce  guerilla  warfare  was  waged  throughout 
ria.  On  the  reopening  of  the  war  between  the  country;  Saragossa,  Gterona,  Cadiz,  Tarra- 
Franco  and  England  in  1803,  France  demanded,  gona,  and  Valencia  were  heroically  defended, 
iewith  the  league  of  San  Ildefonao,  Until  1812  the  war  was  carried  on  with  vaiTing 
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success;  yet  tie  greater  part  of  Spain  fell  The  Spanish  government  was  called  npon  to  re- 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  w^ho  were  com-  store  the  royal  sovereignty  and  to  ohonge  the 
manded  by  Sachet,  Sonlt,  Massfina,  ilanaont,  constitution;  and  when  compliance  with  tiie 
Hey,  Maedonald,  and  other  generals,  and  the  demand  was  refused,  a  French  army  of  100,000 
Spanish  patriots  and  the  English  maintwned  men,  under  the  duke  of  Angoulfeme,  marched 
themselves  only  in  the  western  provinces  and  into  Spain.  The  Spanish  government  opposed 
in  Porti^al.  But  the  failure  of  Napoleon  in  to  them  4  corjwti'arm^a  under  Ballesteros,  Mina, 
Russia  was  soou  followed  by  a  retreat  of  the  O'Donnell,  and  Morillo,  but  most  of  them  were 
French  from  Spain.  Soult  with  30,000  French  soon  overpowered  and  capitulated;  Eiego, 
troops  was  recalled ;  the  brilliant  victory  of  who  maintained  himself  longer  than  most  of 
"Wellington  at  Vittoria  (June  21,  1818)  forced  the  other  generab  in  tie  field,  was  made  pria- 
the  French  army  to  fall  back  to  the  oUier  aide  oner  and  hanged.  The  king  was  compelled  to 
of  the  PyrSnfies.  Only  a  few  strong  places  follow  the  cortea  to  Seville,  and  from  thence  to 
rwnwned  in  their  possession,  until  the  bloody  Cadiz ;  bnt  a  new  regency  at  Madrid,  in  the 
victory  of  "WelUngton  at  Toulouse  (April  10,  name  of  the  "  imprisoned  king,"  restored  po- 
1614)  and  the  capture  of  that  city  successfully  litical  absolutism,  together  with  the  convents, 
terminated  the  Spanish  war  of  independence.  When  Cadiz  was  closely  invested  and  faomhard- 
The  patriotic  war  rekindled  the  wish  for  a  lib-  ed  by  the  French,  the  cortes  restored  to  the 
eral  constitution.  The  cortes,  which  on  Jan.  25,  king  his  absolute  power,  Sept.  28.  Ferdinand 
1810,  had  fled  from  Seville  to  Cadiz,  completed  Til.  at  once  revoked  all  the  decrees  of  the  con- 
the  new  constitution,  March  18,  1812.  The  stitutional  government  from  March  7,  1820,  to 
regency,  which  was  recognized  by  England  and  Oct.  1,1828,  and  confirmed  those  of  the  regency. 
Eussia,  at  once  took  the  oath  to  acknowledge  it.  All  persons  suspected  of  liberalism  were  perse- 
After  the  terminatioa  of  the  war,  the  cortes,  cutedwith  greatseverity;  the  municipal  rights 
which,  since  Jan.  1814,  had  assembled  in  Ma-  of  theeommunities  were  abolished;  and  a  treaty 
drid,  invited  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been  set  was  concluded  with  France,  which  provided 
free  by  Napoleon,  to  return  to  Spain  and  take  an  for  a  continuance  of  the  French  occupation, 
oath  to  the  constitution.  Ferdinand  returned.  Still  a  great  part  of  the  absolutist  party  consid- 
b«t  went  to  Valencia,  not  to  Madrid,  and  on  ered  the  king  as  not  sufBciently  energetic,  and 
May  4  declared  the  constitution  null  and  void,  formed  a  coalition  for  elevating  to  lie  throne 
He  announced  at  the  same  time  his  intention,  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  Several  insurrections 
not  to  restore  despotism,  but  to  introduce  an-  broke  out  in  1825  and  1826,  but  they  were 
other  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis.  This  soon  quelled.  At  the  same  time  Spain  was 
promise  however  was  not  fidfilled;  the  inqai-  compelled  to  abandon  its  last  position  on  the 
sition  was  revived,  despotism  was  restored,  and  mainland  of  America,  Jan.  22, 1826.  In  1830 
most  of  the  reforms  introduced  under  Charles  Ferdinand  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife,  Maria 
m.  were  subsequently  annulled.  Florida  was  Christina,  a  Neapolitan  princess,  to  abolish,  by 
sold  for  $6,000,000  to  the  United  States,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  March  29,  the  Salic 
the  attempt  to  reconquer  the  revolted  colonies  law  of  the  Bourbon  family,  which  esciuded  the 
in  America  was  a  miserable  failure.  On  Jan.  daughtersof  the  king  from  the  throne.  Incon- 
,  -, . ,  -  ,  -  IT...  sequence  of  this  change  his  daughter,  the  infanta 
Isabel  (bom  Oct.  10, 1830),  became  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  place  of  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  under  the  8ahe  law  entitled  to  the  succes- 
a  sent  oat  for  ife  suppression,  joined  the  sion.  InSept.l832,theapostolicpartyextorted 
insurrectionists;  and  on  March  7  the  king  was  from  the  king,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  arevo- 
compelled  to  prochum  the  constitution  of  cation  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  1830 ;  but 
1812,  and  to  convoke  the  cortes.  A  new  min-  the  intrigue  was  soon  discovered,  the  influence 
istry  was  formed,  the  press  declared  fi-ee,  the  of  the  party  broken,  and  Maria  Christina  ap- 
inquisitioa  abolished,  and  within  a  few  days  pointedregentof  Spain  for  the  time  of  the  king's 
the  new  order  of  things  was  acknowledged  illness  (Oct.  1832).  She  surrounded  herself 
throughout  Spain.  The  suppression  of  a  part  with  a  ministry  of  moderadoi,  and  tried  to  effect 
of  the  convents  and  other  resolutions  passed  a  reconciliation  with  the  liberals  in  order  to 
by  the  cortes,  which  met  on  July  1,  provoked  break  the  power  of  the  Oarlists.  Don  Carlos 
the  formation  of  an  apostolical  junta,  which  himself  entered  a  protest  against  his  exclusion 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  absolute  from  the  throne,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
power  of  the  king,  of  the  convents,  and  of  feu-  Bourbonic  courts  of  Italy.  The  death  of  Fer- 
dal  institutions.  Even  a  regency  was  ap-  dinand  VII.,  Sept.  29,  was  at  once  the  signal 
pointed  by  the  apostohcal  party  at  Seu  de  tir-  for  a  general  civil  war,  Don  Carlos  was  pro- 
gel,  in  Catalonia;  but  the  troops  of  the  govern-  claimed  in  the  Basque  provinces  as  Charles  V., 
ment  drove  the  regency  into  France  in  Nov.  and  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  clergy 
1823,  and  dispersed  all  the  guerilla  bands  in  and  the  country  people  throughout  the  king- 
the  northern  provinces  in  Feb.  1823.  In  the  dom  ;  Maria  Christina,  on  the  other  hand,  h^ 
mean  time  France,  at  the  congress  of  Verona  the  joint  support  of  the  moderados  and  the  lih- 
(1822),  had  agreed  with  the  courts  of  eastern  erala.  At  first  the  Oarlists,  under  tlie  command 
Europe  upon  an  armed  intervention  in  Spain,  of  Zumalacarregny,  were  successful,  and  the 
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government  of  Christina  implored  the  aid  of  of  the  press  and  the  national  milida  abolished. 
England  and  France,  which  allowed  recruiting  The  suhsoquent  history  of  Isabella  IIi,  who  in 
within  their  states  for  the  Spanish  army.  Soon  1848  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  Franciaoo 
afterwardanarmyof  lOjOOOmenwasenlistedin  de  Assia,  is  especially  noted  for  the  frequent 
England  to  join  tiie  royal  troops.  The  cause  of  change  of  her  ministers,  mostly  brought  about 
the  Oarlists  began  to  decline, with  the  unexpeot-  by  palace  intrigues.  In  1847  the  queen  yielded 
ed  death  of  Znmalacarreguy,  Jnne  S5, 1885,  and  for  a  time  to  the  connsela  of  her  favorite,  Gen, 
atiilmorewhettEspartero  in.  1836  assumed  com-  Serrano,  and  appointed  a  ministry  of  progresia- 
mand  of  the  royal  army  in  the  northern  prov-  tas,  which  promulgated  a  genera!  amnesty  and 
iaoea.  The  government,  in  the  mean  while,  was  conferred  on  EsparteTO,whom  they  re  called  from 
compelled  to  make  new  conoeasions  to  the  radi-  England,  the  dignity  of  a  aenator.  But  before 
calwingoftheprogre3aiveparty(ftcaJia(i<is),and  the  end  of  the  year  the  moderados  regained  the 
to  adopt  in  1837  the  so  called  modified  conatitu-  control  of  the  state  under  the  energetic  ieader- 
tionof  1813.  TheOarlists,thoaghtheyreceived  ship  of  Harvaez,  who  however  showed  a  con- 
anothor  military  leader  of  eminence  in  Cabrera,  ciliatory  spirit,  maintained  the  amnesty,  and 
were  finally  overpowered  in  1339,  when  some  made  no  objeotlon  to  the  return  of  Espartero. 
of  their  generals  aurrendered,  and  others,  with  A  few  revolutionary  movements,  made  in  1848 
Don  OaSos , himself;  fled  to  Trance.  Cabrera  and  1849,by  theesaltadMonthe  onehandand 
maintained  himself  until  July,  1840,  when  he  the  Oarlists  under  Cabrera  on  the  other,  were 
also  flod  to  France,  and  the  Oarlist  war  ivaa  at  easily  suppressed.  The  suspected  complicity  of 
an  end.  Yet  another  revolutionary  movement  the  British  minister  in  Madrid,  Sir  Henry  Bui- 
broke  out  in  the  same  year,  when  the  cortes  wer,  with  some  of  these  movements,  led  to  a 
passed  a  new  ayantamientola,w,  which  abolish-  temporary  suspension  of  diplomatic  intor- 
ed  the  former  municipal  righta  of  the  Spanish  course  with  England.  Two  illicit  espedifjona 
towns.  Maria  Christina  found  it  necessary  to  against  Cuba,  in  18B0  and  1851,  which  were 
appoint  Espartero,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  prepared  by  Cuban  refugees  in  the  tTnited 
prime  minister ;  aoonafterward(Oct.l2)shere-  States,  and  met  with  great  encouragement  in 
8igned,and,withtheohiefsofthemoderaaos,em-  the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  and  subse- 
barked  for  France.  The  cortes  in  1841  appoint-  quently  the  declarations  of  the  American  dom- 
ed Espartero  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  ocratio  party  in  favor  of  an  acquisition  of  Cuba 
queen,  and  Arguelles,  an  old  constitutionalist  of  by  the  United  .States,  disturbed  the  friendly 
1813,  her  tutor.  The  administration  of  Espar-  relations  between  the  two  governments,  with- 
tero  did  more  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  out  leading  however  to  any  serious  complica- 
country  than  any  other  before  or  after  him.  New  tions.  Friendly  relations  with  the  papal  court 
roads  and  canals  were  constructed,  mining  en-  were  reestablished  by  the  concordat  of  1861. 
couraged,  and  industry  and  trade  put  onaflrm-  Narvaez  resigned  in  1851,  and  till  1854  a  num- 
er  basis;  and  the  functions  of  public  officers  ber  of  short-lived  and  weak  ministries  sue- 
were  never  diaoharged  with  greater  integrity,  ceeded  each  other,  most  of  which  had  reac- 
But  the  sale  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  tionary  tendencies.  In  1864  the  progi'ess  of 
called  forth  an  allocution  of  the  pope,  in  which  illiberal  legislation,  the  financial  operations  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  chnrch  property  was  Maria  Christina,  her  husband  MuAoz,  and  the 
denounced  as  robbery,  and  the  almost  miani-  banker  Salamanca,  who  had  wrongfully  obttun- 
mous  opposition  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  who,  ed  the  most  important  railroad  eoncesaona,  and 
in  union  with  tlie  moderados  and  the  abiolu-  the  imposition  upon  the  country  of  a  compul- 
tistas,  were  strong  enough  to  harass  Espartero  sory  loan  of  180,000,000  reals,  led  to  a  mill- 
by  insni-rections  during  the  entire  period  of  tary  insurrection,  one  of  the  loaders  of  which 
his  administration.  In  May,  1843,  an  open  was  Gen.  O'Donnell,  who  called  on  all  lib- 
rupture  between  Espartero  and  the  cortes,  al-  oral  parties  to  unite  and  restore  the  consti- 
though  a  majority  of  them  were  progresatas,  tution  of  1837.  On  July  24  the  queen  saw 
was  at  once  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  herself  compelled  to  charge  Espartero  with 
throughout  Spain,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Con- 
the  leading  generals  of  the  moderados,  as  ~Sax-  stituent  cortes  were  called,  in  accordance  with 
vaez  and  O'Donnell,  who  had  returned  from  tlie  law  of  1837,  which  met  in  a  single  cham- 
Eranoe,  Toward  the  close  of  July  Espartero  ber,  and  elected  Espartero  their  president, 
embarked  at  Cadiz  for  England.  In  October  Nov.  28 ;  but  two  days  later  he  was  again  ap- 
tho  cortes  declared  the  queen  of  age,  who  in  pomted  prime  minister.  The  cortes  restored 
the  nest  year  formed  a  ministry  of  moderados,  in  the  main  the  liberal  constitutions  of  1813 
under  the  presidency  of  Narvaez.     Christina  and  1837,  and  declared  themselves  in  favor  o* 


IS  recalled  from  France,  her  secret  marriage  religious  toleration,  and  for  the  sale  of  the 

with  Mufioz,  formerly  one  of  her  body  guards,  church  property.     A  large  minority  demanded 

publicly    announced,   and    negotiations    com-  the  one  chamber  system,  and  that  the  decrees 

menced  with  Borne.    In  the  cortes  which  met  of  the  cortes  should  not  need  the  sanction  of 

in  Oct.  1844,  the  moderados  had  a  m^ority,  and  the    crown.      The    ascendency  of    liberalism 

in  the  constitution  which  they  adopted  {the  lasted  until  July  14,  1866,  when,  reactionary 

constitution  of  1846)  the  rights  of  the  cortes  influences  having  again  prevailed  in  the  palace, 

were  limited,  and  the  trial  by  jury  for  offences  Espartero  resigned,  and  O'Donnell  was  ap- 
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pointed  prime  minister.     An  insurrection  in  emment  of  the  queen,  but  it  soon  ended  in.  hia 

Madrid  and  the  other  large  cities  waa  sup-  arrest  and  that  of  hia  brother  Ferdinand.    The 

pressed,  and  the  entire  kingdom  declared  in  a  two  princes  wore  set  free  after  baring  signed 

state  of  siege.    On  Ang,  15  the  national  guard  a  declaration  that  they  abandoned  their  claims, 

■was  disaolved,  and  gradually  the  illiberal  legis-  Soon  after  their  liberation  they  revoked  thia 

lation  of  1845  restored,  eapewally  a  nee  Nar  declaration,  bnt  the  prospects  of  lie  Carlist 

vaez  had  become  prime  minister     The  sale  ot  j  art^  were  at  the  end  of  1861  more  hopeless 

clinreh  property  was  iniibited    and  the  eon  than  ever  before. — Among  the  beat  histories  of 

cordat  of  1851  restored.    The  chuich  propor  Sj  am  are  those  of  Mariana  (with  continuation 

ty  question  waa  finally  adjusted  by  &  conven  by  baban  y  Blanco,  30  vols.,  Madrid,  1817-'23), 

tion  with  Rome,  on  Aug.  25    1859    and  the  Bosai  (8  vols.,  Milan,  1831),  and  limbke  and 

Spanish  government  not  only  contmued  to  re  bch  tfer  (in  the  collection  of  Heeren  and  Ukert, 

maia  on  good  terms  with  the  pap^l  court  but  6  vols.,  1861).    The  most  valuable  illustrations 

after  the  union  of  a  part  ot  the  papal  terr  of  Hpaniah  liistory  are  by  foreign  hands,  and 

tory  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  m  1860  he  maybe  found  in  the  works  of  Prescott,  Irving, 

came  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  tem[  c  ral  Ticknor,    Mignet,  "Watson,  Robertson,   Cose, 

sovereignty  of  the  pope.     In  185T  dipkmatio  Dnnlop,  Soufliey,  Stirling,  and  Ford, 

relations  with  Mexico  were  broken  jfi  and  m  SPAIN,  Langtiagb  ahd  Litbhatoeb  of.   Of 

De«.  1858,  the  government  announced  to  the  the  language  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 

cortes  that,  ali  efforts  to  obtain  from  Mesico  a  Spain,  the  Iberians  and  Cantabrians,  who  prob- 

ledress  of  the  Spanidi  grievances  havmg  faded  allr  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-European  na- 

proper  measurea  woald  be  taken  tu  enforce  the  tions,  but  early  mised  with  the  Celts,  only  a 

Spanish  dajms.     Subsequent  negotiations  with  feeble  offshoot  survives  in  the  Basque.     The 

France  and  England,  which  complained  of  sim-  modern  Spaniah  contains  but  few  words  which 

ilar  grievances,  led  in  1861  to  the  conclusion  of  can  be  traced  to  an  Iberian,   Oantabrian,  or 

a  tripartite  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  Celtic  sonrco.    It  sprung,  like  the  other  Eo- 

the  three  governments  toward  the  close  of  the  manic  languages,  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  which 

year  sent  an  expedition  against  Mesico,  to  obtain  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  driven  out 

satisfaction.    The  castle  of  San  Jnan  de  UUoa  altogether  the  primitive  languages.    Aa  in  its 

and  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  aister  languagoa  of  the  Romanic  family,  the 

squadron  under  Gen.  OJasset  without  a  strug-  Italian,  French,  and  Portuguese,  the  basis  haa 

gle  (Deo.  14-lT).    Severaj  montha  before  Spain  remained  thoroughly  Latin,  though  with  many 

had  increased  her  dominions  in  America  byre-  modifications,  while  the  influence  of  the  Ten- 

Buining  possession  of  her  former  colony  of  St.  tonic  is  apparent  in  the  formative  part  of  tbe 

Domingo.     On  March  18  the  last  president  of  language.     The  following  are  some  of  the  im- 

that  repnblie,  Santana,  issued  a  proclamation  portant  changes  which  ttiis  amalgamation  has 

announcing  the  union  of  the  state  with  Spain,  produced:  The  vowels  e  and  o.  of  the  accent- 

and  on  May  20  the  queen  signed  the  decree  by  ed  penultima  have  very  frequently  developed 

which  the  annexation  was  accepted.    In  1858  themselves  into  the  diphthongs  ie  and  ve,  as  in 

Spdn  united  with  France  in  sending  an  espedi-  i-ueno,  J'uerte,  pttente,  tiempo,  from  himtf/njjbr' 

tionagainsttheemperorof  Anam,  whohadfor  tem,ptmtem,  tempus,  Hardi  consonants  show  a 

years  cruelly  persecuted  the  native  Christians,  tendency  to  soften,  and  combinations  to  change 

and,  as  waa  alleged,  violated  former  treaties  themselves  into  single  consonants,  as  in  abrir, 

with  the  two  governments.    They  eonquei-ed  saber,  digo^  agna,  ednd,  from  aperire,  iapere, 

part  o(  the  coast  of  Anam ;  but  in  Dec.  1861,  dice,  aqua,  fetatem.     Combinations  with  I  are 

the  war  had  not  yet  l>een  broogiit  to  a  close,  generally  changed  into  the  beautiful  Spanish 

On  Oct.  23,  1859,  war  was  declared  agMnst  sound  l\  as  in  ifcro*,  llama,  llano,  from  clams, 

Morocco,  which,  as  was  alleged,  bad  attacked  Jlanana,  planus;  el  and  of  pass  into  ch,  as  in 

the  Spanish  posaeaaions  sitaated  on  the  N.  noche,  dicho,  ftava.  noctem,  dietum, ;  iaVihiA  f  ^s 

coast  of  that  empire.    The  war,  in  which  the  changed  into  mute  A,  as  in  hacer,  from  faeere. 

Spanish    troops  were    commanded   by  Gen.  The  d  in  the  middle  of  a  word  between  two 

O'Donnell,  was  brief  and  very  successful.    At  vowels  has  often  been  dropped,  as  in  creer,fiel, 

the  peace,  which  was  concluded  April    26,  from  eredere,  fidelis;  and  a  &  or  <J  is,  as  in 

1860,  Morocco  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnifioa-  cognate  languages,  inserted  where  m,  to,  or  I 

tionof  20,000,000  piasters,  to  accord  to  Spanish  would  meet  with  r,  as  m.nemhre,ftora  nomen; 

trade  the  same  rights  as  to  that  of  the  most  tendri,  i\itnre  of  Uner ;  saldri,  future  of  saUr 

favored  nations,  and  to  allow  a  Spanish  am-  (compare  Fr.  nomire,  Eng.  numier,  Gr.  avSpos 

bassador  and  a  Catholic   bishop  to   reside  at  mstead   of  avpos).      The   introduction  of  the 

■   Fez.    These  foreign  wars  led  to  a  consider-  strong  gutturals,  which  are  represented  by  8 

able  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  promoted  signs,  g,  j,  and  in  a  few  cases  x,  is  also  to  be  as- 

peace  at  home,  and  greatly  raised  the  reputa-  cribed  to  Teutonic  influence.  In  worda  begin- 

tion  and  influence  of  Spain  abroad.    The  count  nine  with  s  followed  by  another  consonant,  a 

of  Montemoliu,  the  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos,  euphonic  e  has  been  invariably  prefixed,  as 

in  whose  favor  the  latter  had  in  1846  aban-  in  estar,  e^iritu,  eacudo,  from  «((we,  spi/ritus, 

doned  his  claim  to  the  Spanish  throne,  made  imitmin,     Ni,  ne,  nn,  and  gn  have  been  often 

in  1860  another  attempt  to  overthrow  the  gov-  changed  into  the  liquid  n  (ft),  as  in  Espaiia, 
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entraUas,  aHo,  leflo,  from  Sispama,  intranea,  pronunciation,  which,  agrees  with  tLat  of  tho 
aiiiim,  lignyin.  The  inflections  of  the  noun  Italian.  The  subBtantives  have  only  3  genders, 
and  the  verb  show  a  marked  influence  uf  the  masculine  and  feminine ;  but  the  article  has  3 
Gothic.  Th.©  refined  system  of  declension  forma,  el,  la,  and  to,  the  last  of  which  is  used 
seems  to  have  been  too  complicated  for  the  for  clian^ng  adjectives  into  substantives,  as 
northern  barbanajis;  they  used  only  one  case  bueno,  good,  to  bueno,  that  which  is  good, 
ending  fur  each  of  the  singular  and  plural  num-  The  plural  is  formed  by  addii^  to  the  singular 
bera,  and  this  ending  was  in  the  singular  sup-  either  b,  as  libra,  Ubrog,  or  ea,  as  mm,  le]f,'ruM, 
plied,  not  by  the  Latin  nominative,  but  by  the  pi.  iweses,  leyes,  ruiiea.  A  declension  proper 
acouaative,  with  the  r^eotion  of  the  oonso-  doe'*  not  occur,  the  inflections  of  the  LMin 
nantal  ending  m,  and  sometimes  of  the  syl-  having  been  lost,  and  being  replaced  by  the 
labic  cndmg  am.  Thus  the  Latin  nix,  dna,  use  or  prepositions,  especially  de  and  d.  The 
and  ii(>(us  pass  into  niere,  diique,  and  vir-  Spanish  is  uncommonly  rich  in  augmentative 
iutl;  but  the  neuter  nouns  corpus,  temput,  and  diminutive  terminations,  which  have  gradu- 
and  caput  form  cuerpn,  tiempo,  and  e<^.  ally  become  the  regular  and  esdusive  means 
The  loss  of  cases  was  remedied  by  the  use  of  of  adding  to  the  original  meaning  of  words  the 
the  article,  not  unknown  to  the  Goths,  and  expression  of  great  orsmallsizeandfeelings  of 
obtained  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  in  the  shape  admiration  or  contempt.  The  comparative  is 
of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  ille  and  the  nu-  formed  by  prefising  to  the  positive  the  adverb 
moral  unus.  In  the  verb  alw  the  Spanish  has  mas  (Latin  magia,  more),  and  the  relative  super- 
lost  many  terminations  of  persona  and  tenses,  lative  by  adding  to  the  comparative  the  defini- 
and  to  supply  this  loss  it  has  introduced  the  live  article ;  as  grande,  largo,  mas  grands, 
use  of  personal  prououna  before  the  verb,  and  larger,  el  or  la  mas  gro/nde,  tbe  largest.  But 
the  more  frequent  employment  of  the  auiiliary  the  Spanish  has  over  the  kindred  idioms  of  Ita- 
verb.  The  composition  of  the  future  (amwi  ly  and  France  the  advantage  of  having  retained 
instead  of  amar  he,  I  have  to  love),  and  the  ex-  from  the  Latin  an  absolute  superlative,  which 
pression  of  the  passive  voice  by  meansof  the  aux-  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  ending  mmo. 
iliary  verbs,  are  the  most  remarkable  instances  In  the  verb,  the  subjunctive  has  2  more  simple 
of  the  influence  of  the  Giothic.  The  words  of  and  2  more  compound  tenses  than  the  km- 
Tentonio  descent  are  calculated  to  amount  to  dred  languages,  viz.:  Aiture,  2d  conditional; 
about  ifj  of  the  whole  number,  many  of  which  future  perfect,  and  condition^  perfect.  The 
refer  to  war  and  strife,  or  to  peonliarities  of  the  number  of  conjugations  has  been  reduced  to  8, 
Teutonic  race.  From  the  Arabs,  who  first  as  the  formation  of  the  infinitive  by  discard- 
landed  on  Spanish  soil  in  711  and  maintained  ing  the  final  e  of  the  Latin  infinitive  effaced 
themselves  until  1492,  the  Spanish  language  the  distinction  between  the  2d  and  Sd  Latin 
received  that  oriental  character  which  distin-  conjugations.  The  Spainsh  has  also,  alone 
giiishes  it  among  the  Bomanio  lan^ages ;  but  among  the  Eomanic  languages,  a  double  set  of 
on  words  and  forms  the  influence  of  the  Arabic  auxiliary  verbs,  hahffr  and  tener,  ser  and  estar, 
was  slight.  The  sound  3  (similar  to  the  English  and  naes  the  reflexive  form  of  the  verb  more 
(A),  especially  in  the  syllables  sa,  sc,  2u,  is  of  extensively  than  any  other  language  of  Europe. 
Arabic  origin ;  so  are  most  of  the  worda  begin-  The  most  important  of  the  native  grammars  are 
ning  with  al  (the  Arabic  article),  some  of  which,  those  of  the  Spanish  academy  and  of  Saiva ;  of 
as  almanac,  alcohol,  ha.,  have  passed  through  foreign,  ones,  those  of  Keil,  Fuchs,  Winers, 
the  Spanish  into  all  the  modern  languages  of  and  Scheie  de  Vere  (New  York,  1854).  The 
Europe.  Among  the  numerous  dialects  sim-  best  material  for  a  historieal  grammar  is  found 
iiltaneously  developed  from  the  amalgamation  in  Diea,  OTammatik  der  Moma/aischmt  ^rachen, 
of  the  Iiatin  and  the  Gothic  iBugu^ea,  the  Among  the  dictionaries,  that  of  the  Spanish 
Oastilian  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  academy  (17T1),  the  etymoli^ca!  dictionary  of 
has  become  estabfished  as  the  language  of  Cabrera  (Madrid,  1837),  the  Spanish-German  by 
Spain.  All  the  other  dialects  have  perished  in  Seckendorff  (3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1823),  and  the 
the  course  of  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish-EnglishofNeumanandBaretti, revised 
Portuguese,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  po-  by  Velazquez  (New  York,  1852),  are  especially 
litical  separation  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  valuable. — Litbbatueb.  The  literary  life  of  the 
has  rettuned  its  independence.  The  territory  of  Spanish  people  began  under  the  rule  of  the  Eo- 
the  Spanish  language  is  one  of  the  most  exten-  mans,  when  Spain  became  a  chief  seat  of  Eoman 
aive  of  the  world,  embracing  Mexico,  the  largest  civilizatJoUj  and  produced  many  of  the  gi-eatest 
part  of  the  Vest  Indies,  Central  and  all  South  writers  of  Latin  literature.  After  the  Christian- 
America  except  Brazil  and  Guiana,  some  por-  ization  of  Spain  and  B.  W.  Europe  in  general, 
tions  of  Africa,  and  the  Philippine  islands. —  eoolesiastioal  literature  found,  next  to  Italy  and 
The  Spanish  language  has  37  letters  or  signs  Gaul,  its  most  fertOe  soli  in  Spain.  After  the 
of  aa  many  distinct  sounds.  Two  of  these,  the  invasion  by  the  Arabs,  Arabian  literature  at- 
liqtuds  II  and  ii  (pronounced  like  Hi  in  brilliant  tained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  the  nu- 
and  ni  in  ■union),  are  peculiar  to  tjie  Spanish,  merous  Jews  cultivated  Hebrew  literature  with 
Alllettera  are  pronounced  except  ^  which  is  great  success.  The  national  literature  of  SpMn 
mvite.  The  6  vowels  do  not  change  in  sound,  begins  in  the  12th  century  with  epic  and  didac- 
like  English  vowels,  but  have  always  the  same  tic  poems  in  Oastilian  verse,  and  resting  on 
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Btrong  national  sentiraonts  aa  a  basia.  The  flrat  bracing  religious  and  erotic  songs,  fables,  pas- 
of  these  poems  in  age  as  well  as  in  importance  toral  songs,  i&o.,  consist  of  nearly  7,000  verses; 
is  the  one  commonly  called  the  "Poem  of  the  and  although  generally  written  in  the  4-iine 
Cid,"  composed  in  the  2d  half  of  the  lath  cen-  staaiza  of  Beroeo,  they  contain  no  fewer  than 
taj:j.  Its  subject  is  taken  from  the  adventures  16  metrical  foiTas,  some  of  which  are  taken 
of  Ruy  Diaz,  surnamed  the  Oid,  the  popnlar  from  the  Provencal,  The  didactic  tendency 
hero  of  the  chivah'ous  age  of  Spain,  and  the  prevailing  in.  the  poetry  of  this  period  is  also 
defender  of  his  nation  against  the  Moorish  in-  apparent  in  the  "Book  of  Rabbi  Don  Santob," 
Taders.  It  partakes  of  both  the  historical  and  a  curious  poem,  addressed  by  a  Jew  of  Oarrion 
the  mythical  character,  and  in  its  execution  is  to  Pedro  the  Cruel  on  his  accession  to  the 
one  of  the  grandest  poetical  productions  of  the  throne,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  giving  to  him  wise 
middle  ages.  Before  this  Spain  had  many  moral  counsels,  which  the  poet  more  than  once 
popular  Honga,  both  of  lyrio  and  epic  character,  begs  him  not  to  undervalue  because  they  come 
but  we  know  little  of  their  original  form,  as  from  a  Jew.  Another  didactic  poem  is  "  Tho 
they  were  not  written  down  before  the  16th  Danceof  Death"  {Banza  general  de  la mmerte), 
century.  The  single  manuscript  which  has  which  is  founded  on  the  fiction,  often  illus- 
proserved  the  "Poem  of  the  Cid"  contains  8  tratedboth  in  painting  and  in  verse  during  the 
other  poems,  all  like  that  anonymous,  viz, ;  middle  ages,  that  all  men  of  all  conditions  are 
"The  Book  of  Apollonius,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  summoned  to  the  dance  of  death,  a  kind  of 
"  The  Life  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary  of  Egjpt,"  spiritual  maequerade,  in  which  the  different 
and  the  "  Adoration  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings."  ranks  of  society,  from  the  pope  to  the  young 
These  poems,  as  well  as  the  rhymed  "Lives  of  child,  appear  dancing  with  the  skeleton  form 
Saints"  by  the  piieat  Gouzalo  of  Berceo  (died  of  death.  The  formation  of  a  courtly  school 
about  1360),  and  the  anonjinoua  poem  of  of  lyrio  poeta,  after  the  model  of  the  tronba- 
"  Count  rernan  Gonzalez,"  a  hero  of  the  ear-  dours,  had  commenced  under  Alfonso  X.,  who 
lier  period  of  tlie  Christian  conflict  with  the  himself  wrote  lyric  poems  in  the  dialect  of 
Moors,  who  is  to  the  north  of  Spain  what  the  Galicia.  A  flourishing  sdiool  of  Frovenjal 
Oid  became  somewhat  later  to  Aragon  and  tronbadonrs  formed  itself  at  the  conrt  of  the 
Valencia,  betray  the  inflnence  of  the  ecdesias-  counts  of  Barcelona,  who  posseted  at  differ- 
tical  poetry  of  those  times  and  of  the  chivalrio  ent  times  during  nearly  8  centuries  portions 
poetry  of  Prance.  They  are  written  either  in  of  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  PyT6nte9, 
stanzas  of  Alexandrine  Terse  or  in  the  indige-  and  in  1137  obtained  by  marriage  the  king- 
nons  rhythm  of  the  redondillas.  A  great  im-  dom  of  Aragon,  A  courtly  school  of  Castil- 
pnlae  to  the  development  of  literature  was  ian  poets  sprang  np  at  the  court  of  the  chiv- 
given  by  King  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Castile,  alrio  king  John  II.  The  poetry  of  this  school' 
who  substituted  the  Spanish  language  for  tho  was  in  contents  and  form  very  similar  to 
Latin  in  the  courts,  and  ordered  the  laws  to  bo  the  later  Provencal,  moving  like  it  within 
published  in  it.  Alfonso  himself  was  a  prolific  the  narrow  circle  of  courtly  gallantry  and  the 
author.  In  order  to  bring  uniformity  into  the  then  hon  tori,  and  therefore  suffering  from 
different  systems  of  SpaniSi  legislation,  he  com-  monotony  and  want  of  ideas.  Their  works 
piled  several  codes  of  laws,  the  mtst  celebrated  were  collected  in  ca/ncioneros,  the  oldest  of 
of  which  has  the  title  Z<M»i«tej»ar(idas.  8ev-  which  is  that  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Baeaa,  a  con- 
eral  historical  works,  as  a  universal  history  of  verted  Jew  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  John 
the  world,  a  history  of  flie  crusades  (La  gran  II.  The  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind, 
conquuta  de  ulframar),  and  the  celebrated  (ko-  the  Gandonero  general  of  Fernando  del  Castillo 
niea  general,  a  general  history  of  Spain  until  (Valencia,  1511),  contains  (in  its  10th  ed.,  1573) 
the  death  of  his  father,  were  compiled  under  the  names  of  186  authors,  some  of  which  go 
his  direction.  By  these  works,  as  well  as  hj  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  John  II., 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish,  he  be-  while  others  come  down  to  the  time  of  the 
came  the  creator  of  Spanish  prose.  Some  of  emperor  Charles  V.  Among  them  were  the 
his  poetical  works  have  also  considerable  merit,  marquis  of  Villena,  the  marquis  of  Santillana, 
though  in  general  they  are  most  remarkable  andMena,  whoiniargerdidacticpoems  tried  to 
for  the  variety  of  their  metres,  some  of  which  imitate  classical  and  Itahan  models ;  Diego  de 
were  first  introduced  by  AJfonso  into  Spanish  San  Pedro,  who  also  wrote  two  love  novels 
poetry.  Alfonso  found  many  imitators,  aa  {Garcel  de  amor  and  Qaeiti<m  de  amor) ;  and 
anthor  and  patron  of  iiferatnre,  among  the  Guzman,  who  is  also  celebrated  as  o  historian, 
succeeding  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  royal  In  opposition  to  the  Provencal  and  the  courtly 
family.  The  most  important  of  these  works  schools,  there  also  began  in  the  Sd  half  of  the 
of  royal  origin  ia  "  Count  Lnoanor"  (SI  Conde  14th  century  a  more  popular  literature,  grow- 
I/itcanor),  by  the  infante  Don  Juan  Manuel  ing  directly  out  of  the  ontbusiaam  which  had 
(died  1S47),  a  collection  of  49  tales,  anecdotes,  so  long  pervaded  the  whole  mass  of  the  Span- 
and  apologues,  clearly  in  the  oriental  man-  ish  people ;  and  it  assei'ted  for  itself  a  place 
ner,  and  partly  taken  from  oriental  sources,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  it  has  successfully 
The  most  remarkable  poet  of  tho  14th  century  maintained  ever  since.  This  popular  litera- 
ls Jnan  PluIz,  commonly  called  the  archpriest  ture  can  be  distributed  into  4  different  classes, 
of  Hita  (died  about  1351).     Hia  works,  em-  ballads,  chroiiicles,  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
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the  drama.  Of  moat  of  the  old  hallada,  aa  far  are  perceptible,  which  reacne  them  from  the 
as  the  time  when  they  were  thought  worthy  to  imputation  of  being  copies.  His  colors  are  laid 
be  written  down,  both  authors  and  dates  are  on  with  a  holder  haad  than  those  of  his  Italian 
unknown.  There  are  in  ail  about  1,000  ex-  master;  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  the  delicata 
tant,  nnequal  in  length  and  still  more  in  merit,  and  esact  finish  of  the  original.  To  a  etill 
and  they  have  been  eoiiected  in  the  Eomancero  greater  perfection  the  best  forms  of  Italian 
general  (13  parts,  1605-14).  The  chronicles,  verse  were  carried  by  a  friend  of  Boscan,  Gar- 
or  the  half  genuine,  half  fabniona  histories  of  eilasso  do  la  Vega  (died  1636),  who,  with  a, 
the  great  events  end  heroes  of  the  national  an-  happier  genias,  easily  surpassed  him.  His  paa- 
nals,  were  originally  begun  by  authority  of  the  toral  poems,  which  are  nnescelled  in  Spanish 
state,  but  they  were  always  deeply  imbued  literature,  are  remarkable  for  gentleness  and 
with  the  popular  feelings  and  character.  Some  melancholy,  for  a  pleasii^  neatness  of  exprea- 
of  them  have  already  been  referred  to ;  other  sion  and  a  rare  sweetness  of  verification.  His 
works  of  this  class,  which  evince  a  steady  prog-  sonnets,  elegies,  and  epistles  are  of  less  poetical 
ress  of  the  historical  prose,  are  the  chroni-  value.  Among  those  who  aided  most  in  the 
dea  of  Ayala  and  of  Juan  Nunez  de  Villaizan,  introduction  and  establishment  of  Italian  me- 
the  "Ohronicle  of  tlie  Old,"  the  "Chronicle  of  tres  was  Diego  Hnrtado  de  Mendoza  (died 
the  Travels  of  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Olavuo,"  and  1675),  dbtinguished  as  scholar  and  soldier,  as 
others.  The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  the  poet  and  diplomatist,  as  statesman  and  histo- 
romaiices  of  chivakyis  the  "  AmadisdeGani,"  rian.  His  sonnets  are  rougher  than  those  of 
originally  the  work  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  his  predecessors,  but  his  epistles  (cartas)  are 
Vasco  de  Loheira  (died  1403,  according  to  rich  in  sentences,  portraitures,  and  character- 
Ticknor),  but  translated  into  Spanish  by  Mon-  iatics  of  great  excellence.  Though  counted 
talvo  between  1493  and  1504,  The  Portuguese  among  the  Italian  school,  he  often  gave  him- 
origiaal  can  no  longer  be  found;  hnt  the  g&\tup1x)t]ieoldredmdillMaaifamtillas,aa.i 
Spanish  version  proved  one  of  the  most  sac-  to  the  national  tone  of  feeling  and  reflection 
ceaafnl  books  of  this  branch  of  literature,  appropriate  to  these  ancient  forms  of  Oastilian 
establishing  a  high  reputation  in  every  conn-  verse.  His  satirical  rognes'  novel,  Laza/F%llo 
try  of  Europe,  and  having,  as  Don  Quixote  said,  de  Tormea,  is  a  work  of  genius  and  a  perfectly 
descendants  innumerable.  The  Spanish  drama  original  conception,  which  has  been  more  or 
arose  out  of  the  representations  so  extensively  less  a  favorite  in  all  languages  down  to  our 
connected  with  the  festivals  of  the  church  dur-,  time ;  becoming  in  Spain  the  foundation  of  a 
ing  the  middle  Agas.  Among  the  best  produc-  class  of  fictions  essentially  national,  wliich,  nn- 
tions  of  this  early  period  of  Spanish  lilieratnre  der  the  name  of  the  ^wstopicarescc,  or  the  style 
belong  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  de  la  Enzina  of  the  rogues,  ia  as  well  known  as  any  other 
and  the  celebrated  dramatic  novel  of  Oelee-  >department  of  Spanish  literature,  and  one 
Una  by  Fernando  de  Eojas. — The  2d  period  of  which  the  "  Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage  has  made  fa- 
the  national  literature  of  Spain  extends  from  mona  thronghont  the  world.  His  history  of 
the  accession  of  the  Austrian  family  at  the  be-  the  war  agwnst  the  Moriscoa  in  Granada 
ginning  of  the  16th  century  to  Cervantes.  Un-  (Giierrade  Graiiada)  is  distinguished  for  man- 
der  Charles  I.  (V.  of  Germany)  Spain  became  liness,  vigor,  truth,  and  picturesqueness  of  style, 
on  a  sudden,  from  a  second  class  kingdom  of  The  Italian  school  of  poets  of  this  period  in- 
Europe,themostpowerfulempire  of  the  world;  eludes  also  aeveral  Portuguese  who  wrote  in 
and,  as  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  the  the  Oastilian  dialect,  as  Francisco  de  Saa  de 
political  glory  reflected  itself  in  the  rapid  prog-  Miranda,  the  anthor  of  idyls,  and  Jorge  de 
resa  of  literatare.  The  union  of  Aragon  and  Montemayor,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pas- 
Castile  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Oaa-  toral  novel  Biaiut.  The  two  greateat  lyriff 
tiliau  dialect  as  the  commercial  and  literary  poets  that  Spain  has  ever  produced  were  Fer- 
language  of  the  people.  In  consequence  of  the  nando  de  Herrera  (died  159T)  and  Luis  de  Leon 
oonqnest  of  Naplea  by  Gonaalvo  de  Cordova  (died  1591).  Herrera  wrote  some  excellent 
(1504),  Italian  literature,  at  that  time  the  most  elegies,  and  the  first  classic  odes  in  modern  lit- 
advaneed  of  Europe,  began  to  have  a  marked  erature.  The  poetry  of  Lais  de  Leon  is  chiefly 
influence  on  the  poetry  of  Spain.  The  great  religious  and  deeply  imbued  with  mysticism. 
Italian  models,  especially  Dante  and  Petrarch,  The  beat  of  his  poetical  compositions  are  odes 
wore  imitated,  and  Italian  measures,  as  the  written  in  the  old  Oastilian  meiBUres,  with  a 
veraea  of  7  and  11  syllables,  and  Italian  forma,  classical  purity  and  vigorous  finish  before  un- 
as  the  sonnets,  ottave  rime,  emuxmi,  &c.,  intro-  known  in  Spaniah  poetry,  and  hardly  atttdned 
duoed.  The  first  poet  of  this  class  was  Juan  since.  He  at  the  same  time  ranks  among  the 
Boscan  Almogaver  (died  1543),  who  was  in-  greatest  masters  of  Spanish  eloquence  for  his 
duced  by  Fav^iero,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  prose,  which  is  more  rich  and  no  less  idiomatio 
to  make  an  experiment  in  Oastilian  of  sonnets  tlian  his  poetry.  Less  ori^nal,  and  at  present 
and  the  other  fonns  of  verse  used  by  Italian  an-  less  known,  are  Acufia,  a  lyric  poet  and  skilful 
thora.  lie  succeeded  in  them  much  better  than  translator,  and  Gil  Polo,  who  ahly  continued 
in  his  early  elTorta  incopJos  SpafiotH.  Inmost  and  completed  the  Diana  of  Montemayor, 
of  those  poems,  although  they  are  obvious  imi-  Epic  poetry  was  on  the  whole  cultivated  with 
tations  of  Petrarch,  a  Spanish  tone  and  spirit  but  little  success,  and  the  attempts  to  sing  the 
VOL.  siv.— 52 
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exploits  of  Charles  V,  made  by  Zapata  {Oarloa  (J(t  inaugnrated  in  Spaia  the  literature  of  serious 
^tumwc),  Urrea,  the  trflnslator  of  Ariosto  (Gar-  roraantio  fiction,  in  which  he  found  many  imi- 
^08  nictortnsu),  and  Samper  {Carolea),  were  tators,  none  of  whom  however  equalled  Mm. 
failures.  Christ  oval  de  Castillejo  (about  1580),  His  Galatea  is  one  of  the  best  pastoral  novels 
the  most  elUcteut  among  the  early  opponents  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  drama  was  raised  to 
of  the  ItaUan  school,  wrote  novels  and  erotic  the  elevated  position  which  it  occupies  in  the 
songs,  which  are  maoterpieces  of  their  kind ;  modern  literature  of  Europe  by  the  prolific 
hut  the  satu-e  with  which  he  inveighed  against  Lope  de  Vega.  He  fixed  its  several  modifica- 
the  innovators  was  generally  too  exaggerated  tions,  and  from  his  times  we  meet  with  the  di- 
to  have  any  effect.  Attempts  made  by  "Viliar  vision  into  ecclesiastical  and  secular  dramas 
lobos,  Perez  de  Oliva,  and  others,  to  give  a  (comediat  divinas  y  humanaa).  The  principal 
new  impulse  to  dramatic  poetry  by  the  transla-  kinds  of  the  secnlar  drama  were  eomediaf  heroi- 
tion  of  old  classiciS,  had  little  eflent ;  but  the  caa,  historical  and  mythological  phiys,  and  eome^ 
epic  elements  of  the  old  national  novels  led  at  dias  de  capa  y  espada,  dramas  with  cloak  and 
the  beginning  of  this  period  to  tho  develop-  sword,  the  principal  personages  of  which  belong 
ment  of  a  truly  national  drama,  of  which  Ha-  to  the  genteel  portion  of  society,  accustomed  In 
harro  (about  1617)  must  be  regarded  as  the  Lope's  time  to  the  pioturesqne  national  dress  of 
father.  He  ivrote  his  comedies  in  redondillas,  cloaks  and  swords.  The  ecclesiastical  dramas 
divided  tliem  into  3  acts  (jomadaa),  and  in  were  divided  into  M'(?as<i«  sanfos,  lives  of  saints, 
general  traced  out  the  path  in,  which  the  dra-  and  cantos  or  atitoa  saeramejiiales,  plays  at  tho 
matio  genius  of  Spain  was  to  attain  its  highest  Corpus  Christi  festivnl.  In  point  of  composi- 
perfection.  He  was  followed  by  Lope  de  Eu-  tion  nearly  aU  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vega  are 
eda,  who,  being  both  a  dramatic  writer  and  alike ;  the  unity  of  action,  time,  and  place  is 
aotor,  was  the  first  to  establish  and  regjilate  little  or  not  at  all  observed ;  acts  and  scenes 
the  Spanish  st^e ;  and  by  Juan  de  la  Cueva  barely  connect  the  whole ;  language  and  rep- 
(about  1G08),  whose  plays,  mostly  on  historical  rosentation  are  sometimes  vigorous,  sometimes 
subjects,  are  divided  into  4  jornadai  and  writ-  weak,  now  noble,  now  common  and  coarse, 
ten  in  various  measures,  indnding  tersa  rvma,  Tho  number  of  his  dramas  is  almost  fabulous, 
blank  verse,  and  sonnets,  but  chiefiy  in  redon-  and  is  put  by  Perez  de  Montalvan,  his  intimate 
dillaa  and  octave  stanzas.  The  two  tragic  plays  friend  and  executor,  at  1,800  plays  and  400  au- 
di Geronimo  Bermudez,  which  treat  of  the  sad  toa.  He  wrote  also  several  epic  poems,  as  Jeru- 
history  of  Ines  de  Castro,  are  happy  iraita-  lalen  conijuiitada.  Corona  tragiea,  ifec.,  which 
tions  of  the  old  classic  tragedy.  In  this  period  were  far  mferior  to  his  dramas,  and  were  soon 
arose  also  the  ecclesiastical  plays  (autm  sacra-  foi^tten.  His  minor  poems,  among  which  are 
mmttalei),  the  burlesque  interludes  {mitremmm  some  of  great  merit,  are  almost  innumerable. 
y  sainetm),  and  preludes  (foos),  though  their  The  number  of  poets  at  this  time  increased 
full  development  belongs  to  the  following  pe-  amazingly,  though  but  few  of  them  showed 
riod.  Prose  literature  consisted  mostly  of  chiv-  any  originality.  Among  the  lyric  poets,  the 
ahic  novels,  formed  after  Italian  originals,  and  first,  as  far  as  their  general  influence  was  con- 
without  any  intrinsic  value  Or  importance  for  cerned,  were  the  two  brothers  Argensola. 
the  history  of  literature.  Foremost  among  the  Many  of  this  class  of  writers  belonged  to  the 
prose  writers  were  Mendoza  and  Lnis  de  Leon,  school  of  the  eoneqttktos,  who  expressed 
both  of  whom  have  already  been  named  among  themselves  in  metaphors  andpnna,  alike  in  the 
the  poets.  Geronimo  Zurita,  the  author  of  a  pulpit  and  in  poetry,  or  to  that  of  the  evltot, 
history  of  Aragon  (Amaales  de  la  corona  de  who  claimed  ior  themselves  a  peenliarly  ele- 
Aragon,  6  vols.),  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  gant  and  cultivated  style  of  composition,  and 
Jiistorians  as  distinguishedfi-om  the  chroniclers,  who,  while  endeavoring  to  justify  their  claims, 
who  in  particular  emancipated  the  historical  ran  into  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances, 
literature  of  Spain  fi-om  the  monkish  credulity  pedantry,  and  affeotations.  The  essence  of 
of  the  old  chronicles.  Among  the  best  sped-  epic  poetry  was  singularly  misunderstood,  as 
mens  of  didactic  prose  belong  the  dialogue  of  all  epic  poems  were  little  more  than  versified 
Oliva  on  the  dignity  of  man  {Dialogo  de  la  dig-  history.  Even  the  best  work  of  the  class,  the 
nidad  del  hm^re)  xaA  Qis  esmjs  {Diacurme}  oi  Araucana  of  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Zufiiga, 
Morales  on  subjects  of  practical  philosophy  and  though  not  destitute  of  beantitnl  epic  machine- 
literature. — The  golden  era  of  Spanish  litera-  ry,  is  in  the  main  but  a  record  of  the  conquest 
tore  begins  in  the  2d  half  of  the  18th  century  of  Araucania  by  the  Spaniards.  Of  all  kinds 
with  Cervantes,  whose  name  and  works  are  of  poetry,  the  drama  was  cultivated  most  and 
better  known  in  foreign  countries  than  those  with  the  greatest  success.  A  last  attempt  to 
of  any  other  Spanish  author.  His  "  Don  Quix-  write  plays  purely  tragical  in  their  character 
ote,"  an  ironical  parody  of  tlie  trashy  litera-  was  made  by  Ohristoval  de  Virues,  whose 
ture  of  chivalric  novels  then  so  generally  in  Semiramia  and  Oas$andra  were  in  true  espres- 
Togue,  is  the  never  ec^ualled  model  of  Spanish  sion  of  tragic  pathos  and  in  vigorous  dialogue 

Srose,  the  oldest  classical  specimen  of  romantic  superior  to  all  former  efforts ;  but  as  the  peo- 

ction,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu-  pie  had  a  decided  preference  for  the  national 

ments  of  modern  genius.    His  Noselas  ejem-  drama,  in  which  as  in  life  tragic  scenes  alter- 

plares  and  his  Trahagoa  de  Fersiles  y  Sigismvn-  nate  with  comic,  it  did  not  succeed.    All  for- 
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raer  and  later  tragic  poeta  were  surpaaaed  by  were  also  Iglosiaa,  Norofia,  Qnintana,  Cienfiie- 
Podro  Oalderon  de  la  Baroa,  one  of  the  greatest  gos,  Arriaza,  and  Gallego,  who  like  Valdoz  re- 
dramatists  tiiat  ever  lived.  To  the  originality  mained  thorough  patriots  in  sentiment,  though 
and  overflowing  imagination  of  his  predeces-  not  disdaining  Co  follow  great  French,  Italian, 
aora  he  added  a  greater  depth  of  reflection  and  and  English  models.  The  liberal  and  patriotic 
a  more  careful  execution  in  details.  Female  movements  of  the  years  1812,  1820,  and  18S4 
characters,  in  particular,  were  delineated  by  exercised  a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  in- 
him  more  faithfully  and  more  ingeniously  than  vigoration  of  the  Spanish  mind  and  the  progress 
by  any  other  Spanish  poet.  In  elegance  of  of  literiiture.  Their  fruit  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
langaage  and  versitioation  he  is  also  unequalled,  works  of  Xerica,  Liata,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
The  most  prominent  among  his  numerona  Joa6  Joaquin  de  Mora,  Angel  de  Saavedra,  and 
successors  were  Francisco  do  Eojas,  Agustin  Breton  de  los  Herreros.  The  number  of  re- 
Moreto,  Fragoao,  Diamante,  Antonio  Hnrtado  cent  poeta  is  very  large;  among  the  best  of 
de  Mendoza,  Juan  de  la  Hoz,  Antonio  de  Soils  them  are  reckoned  Tapia,  Manry,  Juafi  Bautista 
(who  is  more  distinguished  as  a  historian),  and  Alonso,  Jacinto  de  Salas  y  Qniroga,  Espronce- 
Agnstin  de  Salazar  y  Torres,  who  somewhat  da,  Serafin  Calderon,  ZorrUla,  Hartzenbnsch, 
inclines  toward  the  "  cultivated  style."  The  E.  de  Oampoamor,  Santos  Lopez  Pelegi'in,  the 
decline  of  Spanish  literature  shows  itseif  clear-  satirist  Villergas,  and  Gertrudis  Gomez  de 
ly  in  the  works  of  Francisco  de  Quevedo  y  Avellaneda.  The  modern  age  is  least  success- 
Villegaa,  the  most  learned  writer  of  his  times,  fill  in  epic  poetry,  and  the  attempts  made 
and  some  of  whose  works,  aa  hia  bnrleaque  son-  by  the  two  Moratins,  Eseoiquiz,  Beinoso,  Mau- 
nets  and  his  prose  satires,  are  among  the  beat  ry,  Saavedra,  and  others,  are  not  superior 
of  their  kind  in  the  Spanish  language.  Though  to  the  works  of  former  periods.  Better  re- 
he  manfully  resisted  the  influence  of  the  false  suits  have  been  obtdned  by  a  reeultivation 
taste  of  his  times  in  some  of  its  forma,  it  is  of  the  old  romance  and  fable,  the  first  im- 
yet  no  less  apparent  in  others,  and  excites  in  pulse  to  which  was  given  by  Saavedra,  who 
him  a  perpetual  desire  to  be  brilliant,  to  say  has  been  followed  by  Mora,  Zorrilla,  Gregorio 
something  quaint  or  startling,  and  to  be  point-  Romero  y  Larraliaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana, 
ed  and  epigi-ammatio,  Exoneration  and  affec-  and  others.  In  dramatic  poetry,  Leandro  Fer- 
tation  of  language  vitiate  also  the  otherwise  nandez  Moratin,  a  cliief  representative  of  lie 
unparalleled  erotic  songs  of  Eatevan  Manuel  classic  school  of  France,  secured  for  himself  a 
de  Vihegas.  The  corruption  of  Spanish  prose  pei'manent  place  on  the  national  stage,  and  for 
was  haatened  by  the  constant  stream  of  bad  the  school  to  which  he  belonged  a  great  infln- 
and  shallow  novels,  in  which  branch  of  litera-  enoe,  which  lasted  until  in  France  the  romantic 
ture  the  rogues'  novel,  Ows-raan  de  Al/aTaohe,  school  became  powerfnl.  The  works  of  the 
'  by  Mateo  Aleman,  deserves  an  honorable  men-  latter,  partly  in  ti'anslations,  partly  in  imita- 
tion. The  only  historians  of  note  were  Mariana  tions,  controlled  for  some  lime  the  stage  of 
("  History  of  Spain")  and  SolJs  ("  Conquest  of  Madrid,  but  were  opposed  by  Breton,  Martinez 
Mexico"). — The  fourth  period,  which  Ijegins  de  la  Eosa,  Tapia,  Saavedra,  and  more  recently 
withtheaccessionof  theBourbonfamilyQTOl),  by  Gil  y  Zarate,  Hartzenbnsch,  Gutierrez,  Es- 
embraeesthe  collapse  of  the  old  national  litera-  cosura,  Zorrilla  Moral,  Trueba,  and  others.  A 
ture,  the  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  their  reformation  of  prose  literature,  which  had 
temporary  victory  over  the  old  Spanish,  and  been  reduced  by  the  school  of  the  cultos  to 
the  final  attempts  to  regenerate  the  old  native  the  lowest  ebb,  was  prepared  by  the  Benedic- 
element,  and  to  fuse  it  with  the  best  elements  tine  Feyjoo,  who  returned  to  the  simplicity  of 
of  modem  European  civilization.  The  first  the  classic  models  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Jesnit 
prominent  advocate  of  the  French  element  was  lala,  who  in,  his  satirical  novel  .FViiy  Oampasaa 
Ignaflio  de  Luzan,  who  in  hia  Poetica  (1737)  ridiculed  the  trivial  and  bombastic  pulpit  elo- 
apphed  the  ralea  of  French  oriticsto  native  lit-  quence  of  his  times.  UUoa,  Mufloz,  Capmany, 
orature,  and  in  his  own  poems  tried  to  substi-  Ferreras,  Qnintana,  Navarrete,  Olemenom,  Tor- 
tute  brilliancy  for  genuine  poetry.  He  was  reno,  and  Mufloz  Maldonado  have  in  mod- 
priacipally  opposed  by  Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  ern  times  distinguished  themselves  as  histo- 
whose  Sahel  and  AgaTnmnnon.  were  written  in  rians.  Among  the  best  political  orators  were 
the  old  Spanish  forms,  and  were  received,  in  Jovellanoa,  the  Oicero  of  Spain,  Arguelles, 
spite  of  the  objections  of  Gallicizing  critics,  Mifiano,  Marina,  Larra,  Alcala-Galiano,  Do- 
with  immense  applause.  A  middle  coui-ae  was  noao  Cortes,  Martinez  de  la  Eosa,  &c.  Novel 
pursued  by  the  school  of  Salamanca,  which  en-  literature  b^an  to  be  cultivated  with  great  ac- 
doavored  to  avoid  the  esceases  of  both  parties  tivity  when  the  standard  works  of  England 
and  unite  their  merits.  Itsproper  founder  was  and  France  became  known.  Among  the  best 
Molendez  Valdez  (born  1TB4),  a  poet  of  emi-  works  of  the  kind  are  those  of  Humara  y  SaJa- 
nent  talents,  whose  works  exceed  all  that  had  manca,  Eseosura,  Martinez  de  la  Eosa,  Espron- 
been  produced  in  Spain  since  the  disappear-  ceda,  Larra,  Villalta,  Serafin  Oalderon,  and  Ger- 
ance  of  the  great  lights  of  the  16th  and  17th  trudis  de  Avellaneda.  In  general,  Spanish  lit- 
ocnturios,  and  were  received  with  general  en-  erature  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  and 
thuaiasm  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  period,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  soon  occupy 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Salamanca  school  ^ain  a  prominent  place  among  the  literatures 
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of  Europe.— The  h  t  7  f  '^p  th  a  branch  of  literatnre  a  world-wide  rep- 
is  much  less  brilli  t  th  th  t  t  th  t  I  t  t  n.  In  medical  science  the  Moors  and 
literature.  The  r  1  f  tl  M  wh  f  d  J  w  of  Spain  were  very  proficient,  but  it  was 
ed  many  schools  and  dm  pmtdth.  t  Ing  neglected  by  the  Chriatiims.  At  pres- 
progress  of  medi  and  m  th  m  t  Tl  t  Spain  is  well  provided  with  medical  schools, 
closer  connection  w  th  Italy  t  bl  h  d  d  d  ies  in  developing  the  science  of  medicine 
Ferdinand  and  laab  11  d  th  fi  t  w  th  other  ciTilized  cmmtries.  The  "  Biblio- 
sors,  improved  espec  llyth  It  t  t  ph  (tr  phical  History  of  Spanish  Medicine,"  by 
lologioal  studies.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Ibth  iforqon,  is  a  valuable  work.  Katnral  sciences 
century,  Spain  had  16  univerMtres,  3  of  which,  and  mathematics  are  favorite  studies  with  the 
Salamanca,  Valladoliil,  and  Alcala,  were  among  Spaniards,  and  have  been  greatly  advanced  by 
the  most  celebrated  of  Europe ;  yet,  enjoying  the  egtablishment  of  a  royal  academy  of  matlie- 
less  liberty  of  writing  and  teaching,  they  did  matical  and  natural  sciences  at  Madrid,  in  Feb. 
not  keep  tiace  in  their  development  with  those  1847.  The  geographical  and  statistical  litera- 
of  other  European  countries.  Philosophy  did  ture  of  Spain  has  always  been  lai^e,  as  may 
not  emancipate  itself  from  scholasticism  until  be  seen  from  Bicholas  Antonio's  Biiliotheca 
very  recently.  A  8olitai7  and  timid  attempt  Hinpana  Vitus  et  Nona  (4  vols,  folio,  1T87), 
at  improving  the  Bcholastio  method  waa  made  and  is  still  numerous,  though  mostly  confined 
by  the  Cistercian  monk  Caramuel  (died  1682),  to  Spain  and  its  colonies.  Critical  research  is 
bnt  it  was  of  no  avail.    In  our  times  Spain  has  now  promoted  by  tie  royal  academy  of  histo- 

E reduced  her  first  great  philosopher,  Jaime  ry  at  Madrid,  which,  heside  its  Memoriag  (8 
lUcio  Balraes  (died  1849),  who  wrote  a  Gurso  vols.,  1786-53)  and  Memorial  histoHco  de  Ea~ 
de  filomfla  elemental  and  several  other  works.  pafl(i(4  vols.,1861),ha8pnblishedmanyBonrceB 
The  theological  literature  of  Spain  during  the  of  Spanish  history.  New  critical  histories  of 
middle  ages  remained  behind  that  of  Italy,  Spain  have  been  composed  by  Masdeu  (20  vols., 
France,  England,  and  Germany.  In  the  16th  Madrid,  1788-1800)  and  Lafuente  (13  vols.,  Ma- 
centnry  the  philological  study  of  the  Bible  was  drid,  1850-84).  The  former  Spanish  colonies  of 
somewhat  promoted  by  the  Oomplutensian  Mexico  have  also  a  considerable  literature  on 
Polyglot,  which  was  pablished  by  order  of  Oar-  their  history  and  their  wars  of  independence, 
dinal  Ximenes,  and  Meicliior  Oano  earned  the  Among  them  are  works  on  Mexico  by  Mora, 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  dogmatic  on  "Venezuela  by  Barait  and  Ramon  Diaz,  on 
writers  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church.  With  the  Argentine  confederation  by  Pedro  de  An- 
this  exception  Spain  has  furnished  no  standard  gelis,  and  on  Chili  by  Eyzaguirre.  Special 
works  at  ail  in  scientific  theology;  only  in  works  on  single  periods  of  Spanish  history  or 
mystic  asceticism  and  in  homileties  could  the  on  celebrated  personages  have  been  written  by 
Spaniards  compete  with  other  Catholic  nations,  Carvajal,  San  MJgae],  Pacheco,  FeiTer  del  Eio, 
and  the  works  of  Luis  de  Granada,  of  Juan  de  Amador  de  los  Eios,  Pastor  Diaz,  and  F.  Car- 
la  Omz,  and  of  Teresa  de  Jesus  in  particular,  deuas.  The  Spanish  revolutions  and  civil  wars 
belong  still  among  the  standard  devotional  of  the  present  century  are  treated  of  in  the 
works  of  all  Catholic  nations.  In  the  present  celebrated  work  of  Toretio,  the  memoirs  of  the 
century,  Balmes,  already  mentioned  as  a  phi-  marquis  de  Miraflores,  a  classic  work  of  Mal- 
loaopher,  is  the  only  theological  writer  whose  donsdo,  &c.  Philology  was  never  very  flour- 
reputation  has  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  ishing  in  Spain,  and  few  philolo^cal  works  of 
of  his  country.  Juridical  literature  began  early  Spaniards  have  become  Known  in  other  Euro- 
with  the  collection  of  the  old  law  books,  al-  pean  countries.  The  I.atin  grammar  (Minerva) 
reeAj  referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  national  of  Francisco  Sanchez,  which  was  for  some  time 
literature.  A  collection  of  the  anpient  codes,  a  standard  work  in  all  Europe,  forms  an  excep- 
with  introductions  and  commentaries  by  omi-  tion.  In  modern  times,  the  philologists  Estala, 
nent  jurists,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1847,  Goya,  Oanga-Argnelles,Valbnena,  Simon  Abril, 
in  IS  vols.  In  modem  times,  when  Spain  hod  and  Ortiz  have  produced  works  of  some  merit, 
received  a  consfitation,  the  history  of  law  was  but  none  of  them  has  yet  gained  in  the  re- 
cultivated  with  zeal.  Ahistory  of  the  Roman,  public  of  letters  as  firm  a  reputation  as  the 
the  canonical,  and  the  Caslilian  laws  was  pub-  great  scholars  of  Germany,  France,  or  England, 
lished  by  Garcia  de  la  Madrid ;  histories  of  Span-  Among  the  most  celebrated  philologists  of  mod- 
ish law  by  Zuasnavar  y  Francia,  Quiroga,  Fer-  em  Spain  are  the  orientalists  Caari  and  Gay- 
rer,  Antequera,andQuinto;  manuals  of  Spanish  angos.  The  interest  in  scientific  literatnre  has 
law  by  Alvarez,  Fernandez  de  la  Eua,  and  Ea-  been  greatly  increased  during  the  present  cen- 
mon  Sala ;  works  on  criminal  law  by  Manresa  tury  by  the  publication  of  several  cjclopsedias, 
Sanchez  and  Verlanga  Huerta;  works  on  in-  aa  lEneiclopedia  MpaHola  del  siglo  XJX.  (Ma- 
temationallawbyDonosoCortes,  AndresBello,  drid,  1842  et  &eq.)  and  Biblioteca  universal  de 
and  Letamendi.  Constitutional  questions  were  iTistruceion  (Barcelona,  1843  et  mj.);  and  by 
discussed  by  Soler  and  Corradi  \  the  philosophy  the  estabhshment  of  soientiflo  journals,  as  Ri- 
of  law  by  Alcala-Galiano  and  by  Donoso  Cor-  aiata  Espaflola,  continued  under  the  name  of 
tes.  Works  on  political  economy  were  espe-  SeBiata  £uropea  and  Jleviitade  Madrid.  Good 
cially  numerous,  and  Jovellanos,  Cabarrus,  bibliographical  works  have  boon  recently  pre- 
Canga-Arguelles,  and  Florez  have  established  pared  by  Faster,  Torres  A  mat,  Ochoa,  Ferrer 
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del  Eio  (Galeria  de  la  Uteratiira  EtpaRola,  clatare  of  Chemistry,  proposed  bj  Messrs.  De 

Madrid,  1845),  aad  others. — The  best  work  on  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  Bertbollet,  and  Fourcroy, 

the  national  literature  of  Spain  is  that  of  George  with   Additions    and    Improvements"    (1T99). 

Tioknor  {3  vols..  New  York,  I849-'54),  trans-  His  medical  studies  were  afterward  continued 

lated  into  Spanish  with  additions  by  Gayan-  at  the  medical  Bchoola  of  Cambridge  and  Phila- 

gos  and  Vedia.     A  more  recent  production  delphia,  and  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 

is   the  Studien  zur  Oeschiehte  der  Spaniecken  medicine  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1T99.     He 

und  PoHugiegunlien  N^aticnalUteratur,  by  Fer-  devoted  mncb  attention  to  the  study  of  the  hu- 

dinand   Wolf   (Berlin,   1859),      Among   older  man  structure,  was  a  very  skilful  anatomist, 

works,  the  German  of  BouteCwek  and  the  and    his  admirable  anatomio&l   preparations, 

French   of  Sismondi   are  especially  valuable;  parti cuiariy  of  the  lympbatics,  are  now  in  the 

tliey  have  been  translated  both  into  S(>anish  cabinets  of  our  first  institutions.    In  1813  the 

and  English,     A  standard  work  on  the  history  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  west- 

of  the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain  is  Sohack's  ern  district  of  the  state  of  New  York,  at  Fair- 

GmeAiohte    der   dramatUchen    Literatwr  und  field,   Herkimer   co,  was    incorporated,  I»r, 

Kurut  in  Spanien,  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  I845-'fl).  Spalding  being  elected  president  and  professor 

The  modem  poets  of  Spain  are  treated  of  in.  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  he  made  annual 

Avelina  de  Orihnela's  Poetas  EapaHolea  y  Arae-  visits  to  this  school.     In  1813  be  removed  to 

rkanm  del  eiglo  XIX.  (Paris,  1861)  and  Ken-  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  few  years  later 

nedy's  "  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain "  resigned  his  position  at  the  college.     With  Dr. 

(London,  1852).  Spalding  originated  the  plan  for  the  formation 

SPALATO,  or   SpAEiTuo   (ano.   Spolntvm).  of  the  "  Pharmacop<Eia  of  tbe  United  States," 

an  Austrian  seaport  in  the  province  of  Dalnia-  by  the  authority  of  all  the  medical  societies 

tia,  capital  of  the  cirde  of  the  same  name,  fine-  and  medical  schools  in  the  Union.    la  Jan. 

ly  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  formei  181T,  he  submitted  the  project  to  the  New  York 

by  the  islands  which  line  the  coast ;  pop.  10,-  county  medical  society ;  in  Feb.  1818,  it  was 

300.    The  town  is  not  well  built;  the  houses  adopted  by  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of 

are  small,  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  New  York,  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  ese- 

dirty,  and  badly  paved.    It  is  the  see  of  on  cation  by  their  committee.  Dr.  Spalding  being 

archbishop,  and  has  a  large  trade,  especially  one  of  the  number.    All  the  medical  schools 

with  Turkey,  in  snioted.  and  salt  meats,  oil,  and  societies  appointed  delegates,  who  at  once 

wine,  silk  and  woollen  goods,  and  leather,  commenced  their  labors,  and  the  first  edition 

There  are   manufactures  of  candles,  rosoglio,  of  the  work  was  published  in  1820,     To  keep 

and  brandy.    The  harbor  is  spacious  and  ae-  pace  with  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 

cure.    There  is  here  a  vast  palace,  built  by  the  a  new  edition  is  published  every  10  years.    Dr. 

emperor  Diooletiaft  before  he  had  abdicated  the  Spalding  was  a  contributor  to  the  "  New  Eng- 

empire,  which  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation,  land  Journal  of  Medicine,"  the  "  New  York 

It  encloses  rather  more  than  8  acres;  the  S.  Medical  Repository,"  Le  nouveau  journal  de 

side,  which  faces  the  harbor,  is  698  feet  in  merfcciTieof  Paris,  and  other  medical  and  phiio- 

length,  and  the  E,  and  W.  sides  each  705  feet,  sophical  journals ;  and  beside  several  lectures 

The  t«mple  of  Jupiter,  one  of  the  edifices  of  and  addresses,  he  published  "Reflections  on 

the  palace,  is  now  the  cathedral,  and  the  tem-  Fever,  and  particularly  on  tbe  Inflammatory 

pie  of  jEsoulapius  a  baptistery.    It  has  also  a  Obaraeter  of  Fever"  (1817) ;  "  Eeflectiona  on 

lazaretto,  and  hot  sulphur  springs  of  sotne  re-  Yellow  Fever  Periods"  (1819) ;  and  "  A  Histo- 

pute.     The  city  became  important  after  the  de-  ry  of  the  Introduction  and  Use  of  Scutellaria 

struction  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Salona  Lateriflora  as  a  Bemedy  for  preventing  and 

by  the  Avars  about  640;  in  later  times  it  be-  curing    Hydrophobia"    (1819).    Dr.  Spalding 

longed  for  several  centuries  to  Venice,  and  a',  was  active  in    introducing    into  the  United 

tile  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  France.  States  the  practice  of  vaccination  as  a  prevent- 

SPALDING,  a  W.  co.  of  Geo^Li,  formed  ive  of  the  small  poi.     He  was  a  trustee  of 

sinne  1650,  bounded  W.   by  Flint   river   and  the  only  free  schools  which  New  York  then 

drained  by  branches  of  the  Ocmulgee;  area,  possessed,  and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the 

250  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  1860,  8,699,  of  whom  3,819  first  Sunday  schools  in  that  city, 

were  slaves.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Georgia  SPALDING,  Solomoh,    Bee  Mormons,  voL 

centra]  railroad.    Capital,  GritRn.  is.  p.  735. 

SPALDING,  Ltuan,  an  American  physician  8PALLANZANI,  Lazaro,  an  Italian  natur^- 
and  surgeon,  born  in  Cornish,  N.  H.,  June  5,  ist,  born  at  Scandiano,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
1775,  died  in  Portsmonth,  N.  H.,  Oct.  30, 1821.  Jan.  12,  1729,  died  Feb.  12, 1799.  His  studies 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  university  in  were  directed  at  Rej^o  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
1797.  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  at  the  university  of  Bologna  by  his  relative 
In  1798,  while  stiil  a  student,  he  assisted  Prot  the  celebrated  female  professor,  Laura  Bassi, 
NatlianSmithinestablishingthe  medical  school  Abandoning  the  profession  of  law  for  the  pur- 
at  Dartmouth  college,  collected  and  prepared  suits  of  learning,  be  was  chosen  in  1754  to  fill 
a  chemical  apparatus,  delivered  the  first  course  the  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  Greek 
of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  tbe  opening  of  that  language  in  tbe  university  of  Eeggio.  De- 
institution,  and  published  "A  New  Nomon-  dining  other  invitations,  he  accepted  m  1761 
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B  professorship  at  Modena,  and  began  to  obtain '  views  in  respect  to  snch  as  were  not  in  conneo- 

a  wide  reputation  by  his  resoarc]ies  in  nat-  tion  with  the  establislied  church,  and  especially 

nral  acience.     In  1765  he   maintained,  in  op-  his  strong  love  for   tie  Koraviana,  who   had 

position  to  Buft'on  and  Needham,  the  animality  bitter  enemies  at  the  university,  brought  him 

of  the  infusoria ;  in  1766  he  produced  a  work  into  frequent  collisions  with    his   colleagues, 

OD  the  phenomena  of  generation,  showing  the  until  at  iast  his  opponents,  in  1733,  succeeded 

EreSaistence  of  germs  to  feonndation ;  in  1768  in  having  him  dismissed  from  his  ofBces  by 
e  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  on  a  mandate  of  the  ting  of  Prussia.  Spangen- 
the  production  and  cironlation  of  the  blood  ;  berg  proceeded  to  Ilerrnbut,  in  Saxony,  the 
and  m  the  following  year  translated  Bonnet's  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  church,  with  which 
Uontemplations  de  la  itature.  He  was  called  he  united,  and  to  whose  service  he  now  de- 
in  1781  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history  voted  himself.  lie  was  appointed  assistant  to 
in  the  university  of  Pavia,  in  which  otBce  he  Count  Zinaendorf,  and  in  tiiis  capacity  visited 
remained  till  his  death.  His  observations  and  various  parts  of  the  European  continent.  To- 
diacoveriea,  made  known  in  separate  treatises  ward  the  close  of  1784  he  went  to  England, 
and  in  the  "Transactions"  of  learned  societies,  where  he  entered  into  successful  negotiations 
were  so  important,  that  Haller  dedicated  to  with  the  trustees  for  Georgia  relative  to  a 
him  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  physi-  Moravian  settlement  in  that  colony.  Fifty 
ology.  In  order  to  add  to  the  museum  of  acres  of  land  were  granted  him,  and  500  acres 
Pavia,  he  travelled  at  different  times  through  were  made  over  to  Count  Zinzendorf.  One  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  resided  11  those  tracts  formed  a  part  of  the  present  site  of 
months  in  Constantinople  in  1785,  triumphant-  Savannah,  and  the  other  lay  on  the  Ogeechee 
ly  vindicated  himself  against  a  charge,  made  river.  Spangenberg  at  the  head  of  a  company 
by  his  enemies  in  his  absence,  of  having  stolen  of  9  Innnigrants  arrived  at  the  former  tract  in 
specimens  from  the  museum,  and  on  his  return  the  spring  of  1735,  and  immediately  com- 
lectured  to  more  than  500  students.  In  later  menoed  a  settlement,  which  was  the  first  form- 
publications  he  announced  remarkable  discov-  ed  by  the  Moravians  in  America.  Having  spent 
eries  and  theories  concerning  volcanoes,  dis-  4  years  partly  in  Georgia  and  partly  in  Penn- 
cnssed  curious  problems  in  regard  to  swallows,  sylvania,  where  he  preached  as  an  itinerant 
and  suspected  the  existence  of  a  sixth  sense  in  evangelist  among  his  German  countrymen,  he 
bats,  by  which  they  are  guided  with  precision  returned  to  Europe.  His  report  upon  the  state 
though  deprived  of  sight.  His  works  ai'e  nu-  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  mdncedthe  church 
merous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  trans-  to  begin  an  enterprise  in  that  province,  and  the 
lated  into  the  principal  European  languages,  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  present  Northamp- 
8PAN  WOHM.  See  Oaskeb  Woem,  and  ton  co.,  was  founded.  In  1744,  after  having 
Oatbbpiixab.  been  consecrated  a  bishop,  he  returned  to 
SPASDAIT,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  America,  in  order  to  superintend  the  entire 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg^,  situ-  work  of  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  in  which 
ated  atthe  junction  of  the  Spree  and  Havel,  12  he  continued  for  18  years,  interrupted  by  oc- 
m.  N.  from  Potsdam ;  pop.  9,497,  i  of  whom  casional  visits  to  Europe,  with  untiring  energy 
are  military.  The  town  is  entered  hy  8  gates,  and  courage,  amid  the  trying  eireumstaneea  of 
and  has  3  suburbs.  It  has  manufactories  of  a  new  country,  and  the  horrors  of  a  protracted 
arms,  cloth,  ribbons,  silk,  and  leather,  and  sev-  Indian  war.  He  undertook  frequent  journeys 
eral  breweries  and  distilleries.  It  was  captured  to  the  Indian  country,  and  was  adopted  into 
by  the  Swedes  in  1681,  and  by  the  French  in  the  Oneida  nation,  and  into  the  tribe  of  the 
1806.  Spandau  is  the  state  prison  of  Prussia,  Bear,  receiving  the  name  of  Tgirhitontie  (a 
and  bears  a  much  stronger  resemblance  to  a  row  of  trees),  by  which  he  was  nniversally 
barrack  than  an  ordinary  town.  known  among  the  Indians,  and  greatly  respect- 
SPANGENBERG,  AnousT  Gottlieb,  a  Ger-  ed.  A  large  tract  of  land  in  western  North 
man  divine,  and  the  pioneer  aud  first  bishop  of  Carolina  (nearly  the  whole  of  the  present  For- 
the  Moravian  church  in  America,  bom  at  Klet-  *yth  co.)  having  been  purchased  by  the  Mora- 
tenberg,  in  the  former  principality  of  Hohen-  vians,  Spangenberg,  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
stein,  July  16,  1704,  died  at  Bertholdsdorf,  of  1752.  superintended  its  survey,  and  thus 
Silesia,  Sept.  18, 1793.  In  1733  he  entered  the  became  the  pioneer  of  the  church  and  civUiza- 
imiversityof Jenftwith theintentionofstiidying  tion  in  that  dreary  wilderness.  During  the 
law,  but  was  soon  indnced  to  devote  himself  to  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in  1755,  the  Mo- 
theology.  'Whilepnrauinghiatheologicalstndies  ravian  missionaries  on  the  Mahoning,  in  the 
he  became  acquainted  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  present  Carbon  co.,  having  been  massacred 
and  through  him  with  the  Moravian  church.  (Hot.  1755),  Bethlehem  became  the  frontier 
After  graduating  in  1726,  he  be^an  to  lecture  as  settlement,  ail  the  farms  to  the  north  and  west 
a  junior  professor,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  of  that  town,  being  forsaken,  and  hundreds  of 
number  of  students  established  free  schools  in  fugitives  filling  the  place.  Spangenberg  caused 
the  Bubnrbs  of  Jena  forthe  children  of  the  poor,  stockades  to  be  erected,  employed  the  Chrts- 
In  1731  he  was  appointed  to  a  professoi'ship  in  tian  Indians  as  guards,  and  thus  preserved  the 
the  university  of  Halle,  and  assistant  superin-  whole  southern  connfjy  aa  fer  as  Philadelphia 
tendent  of  Francke's  orphan  house.   His  liberal  from  attack.    War  parties  frequently  approach- 
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ed  the  town,  but  seeing  its  defences  never  ven-  trouble  or  miseiy,  and  capable  of  dying  of 

tAired  to  assail  it.     Soon  after  the  conquest  grief  on  hia  grave.    TLere  are  several  varieties, 

of  Canada,  Spangenberg  was  appointed  a  mem-  valued  for  various  purposes  of  use  or  fashion, 

her    of  the  coDege    of   bishops    and    elders  Tbe  water  apaniei  differs  from  tie  common 

elected,  subsequently  to  Count  Zinzendorfs  breed  in  the  eagerness  to  hnnt  and  swim  in 

death,  to  govern  the  three  provinces  and  the  water,  whence  it  is  naed  to  drive  dncta  into 

missions  of  the   Moravian  church.    He  left  the  nets  m  decoy  ponds ;  the  hair  is  also  hai-sh- 

Amerioa  in  June,  1793,  arrived  at  Hermhnt  in  er.   (See  Poodle.)    The  Alpine  or  St.  Bernard 

November,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  spaniel  is  the  lai-gest  and  most  celebrated  of 

diitws  of  bis  new  office,  and  for  80  years  was  the  race,  being  3  feet  liigh  at  the  shoidders, 

the  leading  spirit  among  his  colleagues.  Bishop  and  5  or  6  from  nose  to  end  of  tiul ;  it  has  a 

Spangenherg's  literai'y  labors  were  very  esten-  peculiar  appearance  about  the  inner  angle  of 

aive.     Among  bis  principal  works  are  a  vu!n-  the  eyes,  due  probably  to  being   kept  partly 

minons  "  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf "  (3  vols.,  shut  to  avoid  the  high  winds  and  the  glare  of 

1775),  and  Idea  Fidei  Fratrum  (1^79).    The  the  snow  in  the  elevated  regions  in  which  it 

latter  is  the  standai'd  of  theology  among  the  lives;  this  is  one  of  tiie  breeds  which  searches 

Moravians.    It  was  translated  into  Englisli  by  the  mountain  passes  in  the  vicinityof  the  /tos- 

Latrobe  in.  1784,  nnder  the  title  of  "  An  Espo-  piee  of  Bt  Bernard  ia  quest  of  bewildered  or 

sition  of  Ohriatian  Doctrine  as  ta  ght   nb  w      jtallra   bearing  warm  clothing  and 

Protestant  Ohureh  of  the  United  Bh  ialtthdo  their  bodies;  the  other 

SPANHEIM,  EzEOHiKL,  a  Swiss  1  Ja  and  h  d  d  t  1  e  same  purpose  lias  been 
diplomatist,  bom  in  Geneva,  Deo  1839  d  ed  n  t  d  d  D  The  Newfonndland  dog 
in  London,  Nov.  7,  1710.  Ho  was  du  t  d  mbl  th  Alj  ne  spaniels ;  it  is  of  large 
under  Salmasius  and  Heinsius  at  th  nn  y  d  j,  t  t  ngth,  and  is  probably  their 
of  Leyden,  from  which  he  was  all  d  n  1661  nd  g  Am  on  representative,  and  use- 
to  the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  m  his  fid  for  many  purposes  of  a  beast  of  burden;  it 
native  city.  He  was  chosen  by  the  elector  is  gentle,  very  intelligent,  and  affectionate ;  it 
palatine  for  tutor  to  liis  son,  and  in  1659  was  is  an  exeeDent  swimmer,  the  toes  being  partly 
sent  on  an.  important  mission  to  Italy,  where  webhed.  The  springer  is  a  small  spaniel  trf 
he  devoted  his  leisure  to  antiquarian  and  nu-  elegant  form,  small  head,  and  long  ears,  usually 
mismatio  studies.  He  returned  to  Heidelberg  red  and  white,  the  latter  predominating,  with  a 
in  1665,  and  was  minister  resident  of  the  elector  black  nose  and  palate;  the  Marll>orough  breed 
suooessively  in  Holland  and  in  England.  He  is  considered  the  best,  and  specimens  have  been 
subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  sold  as  high  as  $300  or  |400.  The  King  Charles 
of  Brandenburg,  and  was  for  neai'ly  9  years  his  spaniel  is  a  small  and  beautiful  breed,  prized 
extraordinary  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Louis  as  ladies'  pets,  generally  black  and  white,  or 
XIV.  From  1689  to  1697  he  was  occupied  black  and  tan-colored;  the  hair  is  soft  and 
with  his  favorite  studies  at  Berlin,  but  after  silky,  the  ears  pendulous,  the  forehead  ele- 
the  peace  of  Eyswick  returned  as  ambassador  vated,  and  the  eyes  intelligent,  though  tbe 
to  Paris.  In  1703,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  temper  is  generally  spoiled  and  the  animal 
having  been  crowned  as  king  of  Prussia,  useless  to  its  owner  and  a  nuisance  to  others, 
S^ianheim  was  created  a  baron,  and  was  sent  fi-om  improper  feeding  and  unnatural  habits 
as  ambassador  to  England,  whore  he  remained  and  trsuning;  the  variety  prized  by  Charles  I. 
till  liis  death.  He  was  profonndljf  erudite  in  of  Ei^tand  was  wholly  black;  this  is  the  G. 
the  political  history  and  numismatics  of  anti-  irevipilis  (Linn.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
quity,  and  his  most  important  publications  parent  of  lie  cocker,  a  sprightly  little  bird  dog, 
were:  Diasertationm  de  Praatantia  et  Urn.  Uk-  usually  black,  or  white  with  reddish  spots,  and 
miamatum  Antiquorum  (4to.,  Eorae,  1664 ;  best  comparatively  shorter  in  the  back  than  the 
ed.,  3  vols.,  London  and  Amsterdam,  1706-'17),  spaniel.  The  Maltese  dog  is  perhaps  tbe  most 
and  OrbU  Somanvs  (LaaAoa,  1704;  contained  ancient  of  thesmall  spaniel  races,  being  figured 
also  in  Gr»vins'a  Thesaurus,  vol.  si.),  on    Roman    monuments,  and    mentioned  by 

SPANIEL  (eanis  extrarivt,  Linn.),   a  well  Straboas  the  CmeiiltBa*;  the  muzzle  is  round, 

known  variety  of  hunting  dog,  iu  form 'a  small  the  hair  very  long  and  silky,  and  tbe  color 

setter,  with  silky  hair,  long  in  some  parts  of  usually  white;  it  is  of  diminutive  size,  and  fit 

the  body,  and  long,  soft,  pendulous  ears.    It  only  for  a  lap  dog. 

was  known  in  ancient  times,  is  figured  on  some  SPANISH  FLY.    See  Oanthabides. 

of  the  later  monuments,  and  was  probably  the  SPANISH  MAIN,  the  appellation  formerly 

0.  Jtoas  of  the  Latins ;  it  probably  originated  given  to  that  portion  of  tbe  Atlantic  ocean,  to- 

in  Spain,  whence  the  name.    The  colors  are  gether  with  the  contiguous  coast,  lying  between 

various,  black,  brown,  pied,  liver-colored  and  theisthmnsofDarien  and  the  Leeward  islands, 

white,  and  black  and  white.  TheEnglish  breed  forming  for  many  years  the  route  traversed  by 

is  considered  the  best  for  sportsmen,  being  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  from  Mexico,  Oen- 

strong,  with  an  excellent  nose,  and  fond  of  tral  America,  and  the  northern  ^ores  of  South 

the  water.    The  spaniel  is  very  docile,  intelli-  America. 

gent,  devotedly  attached  to  its  master  even  SPAR.     See   Baeyta,   Cii.cAREoes   Spak, 

though  harshly  treated,  never  deserting  him  in  Fbldspae,  and  Fldob  Spae. 
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SPARKS,  Jaebc,  an  American  historian,  tte  first  volnme,  for  1830,  edited  by  him.    Ho 

bom  at  Willington,  Conn.,  May  10, 1?89.    His  was  also  the  editor  of  the  "  Library  of  Ameri- 

boyhood  and  early  youth  were  passed  in  agri-  can  Kiogi'aphj,"  of  which  two  sei'ies  were  pnb- 

cultnrai  and  mechanical  occupations,  and  he  lished  (10  vols.  18mo.,  1834-'8,  and  15  vols. 

was  gradtiated  at  Harvard  college  in  1815.  ISino.,  1844-'8),  and  several  of  t]ie  lives  in 

During  his  college  course,  he  tanght  for  a  time  which  were  written  by  hira.     In  1840  he  oom- 

a  small  private  school  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  pleted  the  pnblioation  of  "  Tlie  Works  of  Ben- 

and  while  there  served  a  short  time  in  the  mill-  jamiii   Pranklin,  containing   several   Political 

tia  called  out  to  repel  an  anticipated  attack  by  and  Historical  Tracts  not  included  in  any  for- 

the  British.      He  afterward  commenced  tlie  mer  Edition,  and  many  Letters,  Oiiicial  and 

study  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  for  two  Private,  not  hitherto   published,  with  Kotee 

^ears,  181T-'19,  was  college  tutor  in  mathemat-  and  a  Life  of  the  Author"  (10  vols.  8vo,),    He 

.«»  — A  «„* — 1  "liiiosopny.    He  also  tiecame  then  visited  Europe  a  second  time,  and  in  the 

■lion  by  which  the  "North  courseof  his  researches  in  the  French  archives, 

,"  established  in  1815,  was  discovered  the  famous  map  witli  the  red  line 

condncted.    In  May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  as  drawn  upon  it,  about  which  so  mush  was  said 

minister  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  in  Balti-  in  the  debates  upon  the  Ashhurton  treaty  in 

more,  and  the  nest  year  pnblished  "Letters  on  congress  and  parliament.    His  long  and  im- 

the  Ministry,  Eitual,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Prot-  portant  labors  in  illustration  of  American  his- 

estant  Episcopal  Church"  I^Svo.,  Boston),     In  tory  were  closed  in  1854  by  the  publication  of 

1821  he  established  a  periodical  called  "The  a  work  entitled  "  Correspondence  of  the  Amer- 

Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Oliristian  Monitor,"  ican  Eevolation,brfng  Letters  of  eminent  Men 

which  he  continued  to  edit  during  his  stay  in  to  George  Wadiington,  from  the  time  of  his 

Baltimore,  writing  most  of  it  himself.    In  this  takingcommandof  the  Army  to  theendof  hia 

work  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Presidency,  edited  from  tlie  Original  Manu- 

Eev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  on  the  "  Compar-  scripts"  (4  vols.  Svo.J,    All  Mr.  Sparks'a  his- 

ative  Moral  Tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Uni-  torioal  and  bit^aphica!  writings   are   dislin- 

tarian  Doctrines,"  which  were  afterward  en-  guished  by  thoi-ough  research,  candid  jndg- 

larged  and  publi^ed  in  an  8vo.  volume  in  1823,  meut,  dispassionate  criticism,  and  accuracy  and 

He  also  edited  a  "  Collection  of  Essays  and  simplicity  of  style.     In  1852  two  pamphlets 

Tracts  in  Theology,  from  varions  Authors,  with  were  printed  by  him  in  defence  of  his  mode 

Biographical  and  Oritioal    Notices"  (6  vols,  of  editing  the  writings  of  Washington,  in  reply 

12ino.),  the  publication  of  which  was  com-  to  the  strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  ard  others, 

pleted  in  1836.  His  health  becoming  impaired,  succe8sft:lly  vindicating  his  coarse.    A  similar 

he  rested  his  pastoral  charge  in  1823,  and  pamphlet  was  published  the  nest  year,  occa- 

after  spending  some  weeks  in  travel  went  to  sioned  by  a  reprint  of  the  original  letters  from 

Boston,  purchased  the'"  North  American  Ee-  Washin^on  to  Joseph  Eeed.    Mr.  8[iarkB  was 

view"  of  the  owners,  and  was  its  sole  proprie-  McLean  professor  of  history  at  Hariard  college 

tor  and  editor  for  7  years.    In  1S28  he  pub-  from  1889  to  1840,  and  president  of  the  college 

lished  a  "  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  from  1849  to  1852,    In  185T  he  made  a  tour  in 

Traveller"  (Svo.,  Boston),  drawn  up  almost  en-  Europe  with  his  family,  and  since  his  retura 

tirely  from  materials  never  before  pnblished.  has  resided  in  Cambridge. 

He  had  for  some  time  previona  formed  the  plan  SPAEEM  ANN,  Andees,  a  Swedish  traveller 

of  publishing  the  writings  of  Washington,  with  and  naturalist,  born  in  the  province  of  Upland 

notes  and  illustrations ;  and  with  this  view,  about  1747,  died  in  Stockholm,  July  20,  1820. 

after  extensive  researches  in  the  United  States,  At  the  age  of  18  he  made  a  voyage  to  China, 

he  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1828,  remained  afterward  studied  medicine  and  botany  under 

there  a  yew,  selecting  and  transcribing  doeu-  Linmeus  at  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  went 

ments  relating  to  American  history  in  the  pub-  as  a  private  tutor  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

lie  ofBces  of  London  and  Paris,  and  after  his  where  he  met  his  countryman  Thunherg,  and 

return,  published  "The  Writings  of  George  they  pursued  their  studies  in  natural  science  to- 

Washingfcon,  being  his  Correspondence,  Ad-  gether  for  some  time.    In  1773  he  accepted  the 

dresses,  Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official  offer  of  the  Messrs.  Forster,  the  naturalists  of 

and  Private,  selected  and  published  from  the  Oapt,  Oook'a  expedition,  which  touched  at  the 

ori^nalMannscripts,with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Cape,  to  accompany  them  as  assistant.   He  was 

Notes,  and  niu3trations"(12vols.  8vo,,  Boston,  absent28montb9,andon  his  return  commenced 

1834^'7).    During  the  preparation  of  this  laho-  the  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Cape,  but  at  the 

rious  work,  he  found  time  to  edit  and  publish  end  of  4  months  started  for  the  interior  of 

two  other  works  illustrative  of  American  his-  Afl'ica  with  one  companion.    He  penetrated  as 

tory  r  "  Tlie  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  far  as  lat  28°  80'  S.,  1,050  miles  N.  E.  from 

AmericaiiEevolution"(12vols.8vo., 1829-30),  the  Cape,  to  which  he  returned  in  about  8 

and  "  The  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  with  Se-  months,  with  specimens  of  plants  and  animals, 

lections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Miscel-  He  returned  to  Sweden  the  same  year  (1776), 

laneous  Papers,"  &c.  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1882).   "The  and  on  the  death  of  Baron  Geer  was  appointed 

American  Almanac  and  Eepository  of  Useful  his  successor  as  conservator  of  the  museum. 

Knowledge"  was  started  by  Mr.  Sparks,  and  In  1787  he  went  to  Senegal  to  joinWadstrcm's 
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projected  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Misaouri,  remaining  in  the  southern  states 
hut  on  its  failui'B  retamed  hy  way  of  England  during  winter,  going  north  in  March,  and  ar- 
toStookhoIni,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  riving  in  H"ew  England  toward  the  last  of 
Ha  pnblished  ATruBnitates  AcademioB  (1771),  April.  The  song  is  pleasing,  resembling  the 
and  narratives  of  his  travels,  which  have  been  triU  of  a  young  canary  ;  it  is  sociahle  and 
translated  inte  German  and  English  peaceful  and  very  proliflc,  sometimea  raising 
SPARROW,  the  familiar  name  of  many  8  broods  in  a  year ;  the  nest  is  on  or  near  the 
small  birds  of  tlie  finch  family,  and  the  old  ground  ind  the  eggs  appear  light  ferruginons 
genns  fringilla  (Linn.),  which  has  been  nu  from  the  blending  of  the  numerous  small  dots 
merously  subdivided  hy  modern  ornithologists,  ot  this  color;  it  frequents  orchards  and  fields, 
the  family  characters  have  been  given  under  The  cheeping  Bparrow  (_8.  6Qcia,Us,  Bonap.), 
EiNCH.  AraongthemanyAmerieanspeoiesmoy  conmionlv  called  chip  bii-d,  is  6J  inches  long 
be  mentioned  6,  distributed  under  4  difierent  and  SJ  in  alar  extent;  the  rump,  ba«k  of  neck, 
genera, — The  white-crowned  sparrow  (zonotH-  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  are  ashy ;  the  back 
chia  leticophryg,  Swains.)  is  about  7  inches  long  has  blaok  streaks  with  pale  rufous  edgings  \  the 
and  10  in  alar  extent;  the  body  is  stout,  biil  crown  is  unifonn  chestnut,  the  forehead  black 
conical,  feet  robust,  the  2d  and  3d  quills  longest,  with  a  white  median  line,  a  white  streak  over 
and  the  tail  rather  long  and  moderately  round-  the  eyes  and  a  black  one  from  the  bill  through 
©d;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  nearly  and  boliind  the  eyes;  white  below,  tinged 
uniform  ashy ;  the  head  above  black ;  median  with  ashy  on  tlie  upper  breast ;  tail  and  nri- 
and  superciliary  stripe  pure  white ;  a  narrow  marics  with  paler  edgings,  and  2  narrow  white 
black  line  through  and  behind  the  eyes ;  back  bands  across  wing  coverts ;  hill  black ;  in  the 
and  wing  coverts  dark  reddish  brown  with  young  the  crown  has  narrow  blackish  lines, 
paler  margins ;  quills  and  tail  darker ;  wings  and  tho  upper  breast  and  sides  are  streaked 
with  2  white  hands ;  whitish  below ;  hill  rod-  with  brown.  It  inhabits  North  America  from 
dish  orange  tipped  with  brown;  lower  lid  ocean  to  ocean,  very  common  everywhere,  ex- 
white.  It  is  found  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  cept  in  woods,  in  spring,  summer,  and  an- 
Bocky  mountiuns  and  from  Labrador  to  Tesas,  tnmn,  going  south  in  winter;  it  is  very  bo- 
breeding  far  to  the  north ;  the  notes  are  mel-  cial,  is  found  with  almost  every  other  species 
low  and  cheering,  6  or  7  in  number,  the  first  of  sparrow,  and  is  so  familiar  as  to  enter  yards 
loud  and  clear,  and  thence  becoming  fainter  and  even  piazzas  for  food.  The  nest  is  never 
and  more  plaintive ;  eggs  5  or  6,  ^  of  an  inch  made  on  the  gronnd ;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5,  ^ 
long,  light  sea  green  with  brownish  mottlings  hy  f  of  an  inch,  greeaish'  blue,  with  slight 
at  the  larger  end;  the  nest  is  on  tho  gronnd  or  brown  spot«  at  the  larger  end,  and  rather 
among  moss,  and  the  eggs  ore  laid  in  Labrador  pointed  at  the  smaller.  The  notes  are  6  or  7 
from  the  1st  to  tlie  end  of  Jane.  The  flight  is  rapidly  repeated  and  lond  "cheeps";  the  flight 
low,  bat  swift  and  long  protracted;  the  food  is  short,  irregular,  and  rather  low.  They  are 
consists  of  seeds,  berries,  minute  sheU  fish,  and  great  favorites  from  their  gentle,  harmless,  and 
insects;  the  mirations  are  performed  mostly  confiding  disposition,  in  this  resembling  the 
by  day;  it  is  gentle  and  unsuspieiouB.  The  domestic  sparrow  of  Europe ;  they  are  the  most 
white-throated  sparrow  {Z.  albicoUU,  Bonap.)  numerous  of  the  miarrowB  in  ITew  England,  bnt 
is  about  7  inches  long  and  9^  in  alar  extent;  arrive  some  weeks  iater  than  the  song  spar- 
the  chin  is  abruptly  white ;  superciliary  stripe  row. — The  genus  meloapi^a  (Baird)  differs  from 
broad,  yellow  anteriorly  and  white  behind ;  lonotrkhia  in  the  shorter  and  more  graduated 
m.edian  head  stripe  white,  with  a  black  one  taU,  longer  hind  toe,  shorter  and  more  rounded 
on  each  side,  and  a  broad  black  streak  behind  wings,  longer  tertiaiies,  unspotted  under  parts, 
the  eye ;  edge  of  wing  and  axiUaries  yellow ;  and  streaked  crown.  The  song  sparrow  (M. 
Snarrow  white  bands  across  wing  coverts.  It  meUdia,  Baird)  b  64  inches  long  and  SJ-  in  alar 
is  found  in  the  eastern  United  Statesand  west-  extent;  the  general  tint  above  is  rufous  brown, 
ward  te  the  Missouri,  appearing  in  groups  "in  with  dark  brown  streaks  and  grajash  edgings; 
the  southern  states  in  Hovemher  and  departing  crown  rufous,  with  superciliary  and  median 
in  March  to  the  north  ;  it  is  very  active  among  stripe  of  dull  gray ;  white  below,  breast  and 
hedges  and  thickets ;  when  fat  and  pi  amp,  it  sides  streaked  with  dark  rufous;  no  distinct 
affords  delicious  eating. — The  genus  ^iiella  white  on  wings  or  taO.  It  is  found  from  the 
(Bonap,),  which  differs  from  the  last  in  its  eastern  coast  to  the  high  central  plains,  and  is 
smaller  size  and  longer  forked  tail,  contdns  3  abundant  in  the  south,  where  it  raises  3  broods, 
well  known  northern  species.  The  field  spar-  making  a  new  nest  for  eacli.  Though  not  so 
TOW  {S.  puailla,  Bonap.)  is  about  5i  inches  handsome  as  some  other  sparrows,  its  song  is 
long  and  8  in  alar  extent;  the  bill  is  reddish ;  ]aucbsweeter,prolonged,andheardatallhour8 
ear  coverts,  crown,  and  hack  rufous,  the  last  of  the  day;  it  nests  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
with  blackish  streaks ;  sides  of  head  and  neck,  bushes ;  the  eg^  are  4  to  6,  broad  ovate,  light 
and  stripe  over  eyes,  ashy;  white  below,  tinged  greenish  white  with  specks  of  dark  brown; 
wifh  yellow  anteriorly;  quills  and  tail  feintly  both  sexes  incubate.  The  flight  is  short  and 
edged  with  white,  and  2  hands  of  the  same  much  undulated;  it  goes  south  in  winter,  and 
across  wing  coverts ;  rump  yellowish  brown,  seldom  approaches  houses  nearer  than  gardens 
It  is  found  in  eastern  North  America  as  far  as  and  orchards ;   it  is  very  active,  feeding  on 
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insecta,  eeeds,  and  berries.— In  paiserella  birds;  they  have  no  song,  except  a  single  note, 
(Swains.)  there  is  a  remarkable  elongation  of  loud  but  by  no  means  agreeable, 
the  lateral  olawa  and  great  size  of  all,  the  body  SPAEBOW  HAWK,  a  small  bird  of  prey  of 
stoat,  wings  long  and  pointed,  reaching  to  mid-  the  falcon  sub-femily,  and  genus  tintiuntmlm 
die  of  tail,  the  3d  and  3d  quilla  the  longest  and  (Vieill.),  which  differs  from  falco  (Linn.)  in 
the  1st  equal  to  the  5th,  and  the  tail  nearly  having  longer  tarsi,  covered  in  front  with  large 
even.  The  fos-colored  sparrow  {P.  itiaea,  transverse  hexagonal  scales.  There  are  about 
Swdns.)  ia  74  inches  long  and  llj  in  alar  ex-  a  dozen  species,  widely  distributed  over  the 
tent ;  the  back  is  dasky  brown,  margined  witb  globe ;  their  flight  is  vefy  gracefal,  irregular, 
ashy,  lighter  on  head,  tail,  and  wing  coverts,  with  occasional  noverings;  they  eat  email  birds 
rufous  on  the  last  two;  white  below,  streaked  like  sparrows,  mice  and  moles,  iizarfs,  beetles, 
with  light  brownish  red  on  breast  and  sides  of  and  grasshoppers ;  the  nest  is  made  of  a  few 
neck,  with  a  few  small  blackish  ones  on  the  loose  sticks  on  a  rock  or  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
middle  of  the  former ;  rufous  patch  on  cheeks,  the  eggs  are  4  to  6.  The  American  sparrow 
It  is  foand  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi,  pre-  hawk  (Z  f^arveriug,  Vieill.)  is  one  of  the  hand- 
ferring  the  northera  states  and  going  south  in  somest,  most  active,  and  abundant  birds  in  the 
winter ;  it  is  seen  in  small  flocks  or  families  in  United  States,  and  is  foand  over  the  entire  eon- 
the  underwood  and  along  brier-skirted  fences;  tinent  of  America.  It  is  II  to  12  inches  long, 
it  breeds  in  Labrador,  from  which  it  departs  with  an  alar  extent  of  23 ;  the  crown  is  light 
about  Sept.  1,  reaching  the  southern  states  early  red  sorrounded  by  blue,  the  latter  color  show- 
in  November,  and  returning  about  April  10.  ing  itself  also  on  the  wings;  back  light  rufous, 
The  flight  ia  low,  rapid,  and  undulating;  song  spotted  with  black;  tail  darker,  with  broad 
clear,  ftill,  sweet,  and  prolonged  for  hours  at  a  black  band  near  the  end,  tipped  with  white, 
time;  they  are  sold  as  song  birds  in  the  Caro-  and  lateral  feathers  with  broad  black  bars  on 
Unas  at  10  to  13  cents  each.  The  nest  is  on  or  the  inner  webs;  qnills  black,  with  white  spots 
near  the  ground,  of  large  size,  and  the  eggs  are  on  inner  webs;  throat  and  upper  neck  on  sides 
laid  from  the  middle  of  June  to  July  5,  4  or  5  white,  with  two  black  bands  on  the  latter ;  3 
in  number,  dull  greenish  with  irregular  small  spots  on  hind  neck,  and  numerous  ones  on  ab- 
brownish  blotches;  it  raises  but  one.  brood  in  domen  and  sides,  black;  white  below,  tinged 
a  season,  and  employs  various  artifices  to  draw  with  yellowish  on  breast;  the  young  birds  have 
intruders  away  from  its  nest. — The  old  world  wider  bands  of  black,  and  the  femtdes  longitu- 
eparrows  belong  to  the  gennepmser  (Briss.),  in  dinal  black  lines  on  the  crown  and  stripes  on 
which  the  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  3d  and  the  tail.  The  eggs  are  dark  cream  or  light  buff, 
3d  quills  rather  longer  than  the  1st,  and  the  more  or  less  spotted  with  brown,  nearly  spher- 
moderate  tail  even  or  slightly  forked.  There  ical,  I^  by  li  inches ;  both  sexes  incubate,  3 
are  about  20  species,  residing  in  cultivated  re-  broods  being  raised  in  the  south ;  the  pairing 
gions,  even  in  the  midst  of  cities;  the  food  time  is  from  Febmary  to  Jane,  according  to 
counts  of  buds,  seeds,  grains,  and  insects ;  the  latitude.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  poul- 
neatia  in  trees  or  hedges,  and  the  eggs  are  4  try  yard  or  game  birds;  it  ia  common  about 
or  5.  The  house  sparrow  (P.  domesticTia,  Linn.)  houses  and  in  the  fields,  but  rare  in  woods ;  it 
is  6^  inches  long  and  9^  in  alar  extent ;  in  the  stands  very  erect  on  some  elevated  tree,  stake, 
male  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  light  brown-  or  bam,  watching  for  prey,  upon  which  it  darts 
ish  gray,  the  sides  of  the  neck  grayish  white,  with  great  rapidity;  it  ia  easily  tamed,  when 
throat  black,  back  and  wings  chestnut  and  taken  young.  The  European  sparrow  hawk 
black  with  a  white  band  aoross  the  latter,  and  (T.  alaudariu),  Briss.)  has  been  described  nn- 
lower  parts  light  brownish  gray ;  in  the  female  der  Kestrel.  The  acdpiter  nisvs  (Pall.)  of 
the  head  is  grayish  trown  ab  veandtlelower  Enrope  is  also  called  sparrow  hawk;  the  male 

5 arts  light  brownish  g  aj     It  is  a  very  femiliar  is  dark  bluish  gray  above,  reddish  white  below 

ird,  picking  up  its  food  from  door  nmdow,  with  yellowish  red  transverse  bars;   tJie  fe- 

and  farm  yard,  and  often  so  abundant  as  to  male  is  grayish  brown  above,  and  grayish  white 

commit  serious  depredations  in  wheat  helds ;  below  barred  with  dark  gray.    The  size  and 

though  feeding  ohieHy  ou  grain  thev  bring  up  habits  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  species, 
their  young  on  lar^te    and  a  pair  is  laid  to        SPAETA,  or  Lacbd-emon,  the  capital  of 

destroy  about  4,000  caterpiUais  weekly  m  the  Laconia,  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus,  and 

breeding  season ;  yet  in  some  districts  of  Eng-  the  rival  of  Athens  in  the  history  of  ancient 

land  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  annually  for  Greece.    It  waa  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 

sparrow  heads,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  the  Eurotas,  between  the  tributaries  (Enus  and 

enemies  of  the  farmer ;  they  are  generally  dia-  Tiasa,  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  a  valley  of 

tributed  over  northern  and  centr^  Europe,  and  remarkable  beauty  and  fertility,  bounded  on 

are  brighter  colored  in  the  country  than  in  the  the  W.  and  E.  by  the  i-anges  of  Taygetus  and 

cities ;  they  like  to  flatter  in  the  dast  like  do-  Pamon.    Enolosed  by  mountains,  it  was  called 

mestic  fowb;  the  males  fight  desperately  be-  by  Homer  the  "hollow  Lacedremon."    It  was 

fore  pairing.    They  are  easily  caugnt  in  simple  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  consisted  of  dis- 

trapa;  the  tiesh  is  very  delicate,  but  they  are  tinct  quarters  which  were  originally  separate 

too  small  for  game  unless  caught  in  nets;  they  villages,  and  during  its  most  flourishing  period 

furnish  food   for  carnivorous  mammals  and  was  unfortified,  being  protected  by  the  natural 
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rampartaoftJievaUey.  Its  quarters  were  Pitane  tended  its  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
in  the  N.,  the  favorite  place  of  residence,  Oy-  ponnesus.  There  ia  no  certain  personal  his- 
nosui'a  in  the  S.  W.,  Limme  in  the  E.,  and  tory  of  Lycuvgiia,  and  his  legislatioa  has  been 
Mes3oa  between  the  last  two,  jEgidse,  in  the  called  the  codiflcation  of  the  usages  of  the 
.N.  W.,  at^oining  Pitane,  is  also  mentioned.  Doric  race.  It  recognized  8  classes  of  per- 
One  of  its  steepest  Itills  (the  nortiiem  hill,  ac-  eons;  1,  the  Spartans,  of  Dorian  stock,  resi- 
oording  to  Laake;  the  Jiill  of  the  theatre,  so-  dent  in  the  city,  alone  eligible  to  public  of- 
oording  to  Ourtius)  was  called  the  acropolis,  on  flees,  all  warriors,  supported  from  the  lands 
which  were  the  temples  of  Athena  Chalciteoiis,  around  the  city  which  belonged  to  them,  aud 
the  tntelary  goddess  of  the  city,  of  Athena  Er-  being  disfranchised  when  they  failed  to  pay 
gane,  the  Muses,  Zeus  Oosmetas,  and  Ares  Areia,  their  quota  to  the  public  mess;  S,  the  Periceci 
and  many  statues  in  honor  of  divinities  and  orLaconians,  freemen  of  the  neighboring  town- 
heroes.  In  the  agora,  near  the  acropolis,  and  ships,  with  no  political  power,  devoted  to  agri- 
adorned  with  temples  and  statues,  were  the  culture  and  industry,  paying  rent  for  tiieir 
council  house  of  the  senate  and  the  offices  of  land,  and  forming  bodies  of  heavy-armed  sol- 
the  public  magistrates,  the  Pereian  atoa  bailt  diers  in  war ;  ana  8,  the  helots,  or  serfs,  bound 
of  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  the  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled  for  the  Spartan 
chorus  where  Spartan  youths  danced  in  honor  proprietors,  and  sometimes  employed  both  in 
of  Apollo.  Two  principal  streets,  named  domestic  and  military  sei-vice.  The  equal  divi- 
Aphetais  and  Stias,  extended  nearly  parallel  sion  of  land  into  9,000  lots  for  Spartans,  and 
to  each  other  from  the  agora  to  the  S.  E.  ei-  80,000  lots  for  Periceci,  is  doubted  by  Grote; 
tremity  of  the  city.  Upon  the  largest  of  the  and  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  diminished 
Spartan  heights  was  the  theatre,  a  magnificent  from  the  era  of  the  Persian  war,  when  Herod- 
building  of  white  marble,  the  two  wings  of  otus  estimated  them  at  8,000,  to  the  time  of 
which  still  remain,  480  feet  apart,  built  of  Agis  IV.,  when  they  had  dwindled  to  700,  of 
massive  quadrangular  blocks,  and  forming  the  whom  100  alone  possessed  most  of  the  landed 
most  important  relics  of  the  ancient  city,  property  of  the  state.  At  the  head  of  the  gov- 
The  private  houses  of  Sparta,  and  even  the  ernment  were  two  hereditary  kii^s,  whose 
palace  of  the  kings,  were  always  simple  and  power  was  graduullj  restricted  till  their  posi- 
unadorned,  but  it  was  equalled  by  few  other  tion  was  one  of  nominal  honor  rather  than  real 
Greek  cities  in  the  magnificence  of  its  temples  authority.  The  legislative  power  was  exer- 
and  statues.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  two  cised  by  two  assemblies,  that  of  the  elders  and 
Tillies,  Magula  and  Paychiko,  about  one  mile  that  of  the  citizens ;  the  former  was  composed 
apar^  by  the  town  of  New  Sparta,  built  since  of  the  two  kings  and  38  members  aged  at  least 
the  revolution  on  one  of  the  Spartan  hills,  and  60  years,  who  were  judges  in  capita!  cases,  and 
by  corn  fields  and  gardens,  amjd  which  frog-  initiated  and  discussed  all  measares  submitted 
meats  of  wrought  stone  may  be  seen  cropping  to  the  popular  assembly ;  and  the  latter,  com- 
from  the  ground.  A  careless  traveller,  it  is  posed  of  all  Spartan  citizens  of  80  years  of  age 
B^d,  might  pass  over  the  site  without  suspect-  and  of  unblemished  character,  met  once  a 
ing  that  a  cit^  had  ever  stood  there.— Accord-  month,  and  had  the  right  to  approve  or  reject 
ing  to  tradition,  the  Leleges  wore  the  moat  measures  hj  acclamation,  hut  not  to  amend 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  Lelex  the  first  king,  them.  The  ephors,  corresponding  to  the  Eo- 
inthevaleof  themiddleEurotas.  Lacedtemon,  man  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  probably  of 
eon  of  Jupiter  and  Taygete,  married  Sparta,  later  orif^n  than  the  age  of  Lyonrgus,  were  the 
third  in  descent  from  Lelex,  and  gave  the  name  representatives  of  this  assembly,  andduring  the 
of  his  wife  to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and  Peloponnesian  war  exerted  despotic  authority, 
his  own  name  to  the  people  and  country,  having  completely  superseded  the  kings  as 
During  the  mythical  era  of  Me  Achaan  mon-  directors  of  affaira.  The  most  important  part 
archies,  Menelaus  reigned  at  Sparta,  as  Aga-  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgns  related  to  the 
memnou  at  Mycente  and  Diomedes  at  Argoa.  diacipline  and  education  of  the  citizens.  The 
After  the  Dorian  invasion  and  conquest  of  individual  was  held  to  eiist  exclusively  for  the 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  Heraclidffl,  Sparta  state,  to  which  he  should  devote  all  his  time, 
fell  to  Eurysthenes  and  Prooles,  the  twin  sons  property,  and  energies ;  and  every  child,  there- 
of the  Heradid  Aristodemus ;  and  from  that  fore,  was  nnder  public  inspection  from  hia 
epoch  date  the  long  succession  of  two  joint  birth,  and  was  trained  simply  with  reference 
kings,  and  the  distinction  between  the  con-  to  warlike  exercises,  since  mechanical  labor, 
querors,  who  were  called  Spartans,  and  the  husbandry,  and  commerce  were  despised  and 
native  Acheeans  [Perimei),  who  became  tribu-  neglected.  If  weak  or  defonhed,  he  was  ex- 
tary.  At  first  inferior  to  Argos,  Sparta  became  posed  to  perish ;  otherwise,  he  was  taken  at  7 
the  chief  of  the  Dorian  powers  only  after  the  years  of  age  from  his  mother's  care,  and  eda- 
inatitntions  of  Lycurgns  had  made  it  a  nation  cated  in  tJie  public  classes,  where  he  was  sub- 
of  professional  soldiers.  The  introduction  of  jected  to  the  severest  bodily  discipline,  to  hab- 
the  Lycurgan  discipline  (not  later,  according  its  of  subordination,  dexterity,  and  a  terseness 
to  Grote,  than  835  B.  0.),  the  earliest  de-  of  speech  which  became  distinguished  as  "la- 
terminable  event  in  its  internal  history,  was  conic."  At  the  age  of  30  he  was  allowed  to 
followed  by  aggressions  which  gradually  es-  engage  in  public  affairs  and  to  marry,  but  still 
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continned  under  public  diacipliiie,  took  liia  Thebes  and  Athens  against  it  in  379,  until,  in 
meals  at  the  public  mess,  slept  in  the  pnblio  the  fatal  battle  of  Lenctra  in  371,  they  were 
barracks,  and  was  released  from  military  ser-  defeated  by  the  Thebans,  and,  for  tlie  first  time 
vice  only  in  his  60th  year.  Both  sexes  were  in  their  history,  by  inferior  numbers.  Invasion 
subjected  to  nearly  the  same  rigorons  gymnas-  followed,  Spai'ta  narrowly  escaped  capture,  its 
tic  training,  the  aim  being  not  domestic  enjoy-  army  was  again  defeated  at  Mantinea  in  863, 
meat  or  refinement,  but  the  prodnctiou  of  a  and  it  was  stripped  of  the  dominions  which  it 
hardy  race  of  citizens.  The  great  men  that  had  acquired  from  the  Messeniana,  Arcadians, 
arose  from  this  discipline  were  distinguished  and  Aleves;  and  ftom  this  time  it  ceased  to 
esolusively  for  military  genius. — Under  the  Ly-  be  a  leading  state  In  Greece.  Having  inonrred 
curgan  conaUtntion  Sparta  began  its  career  of  the  enmity  of  Philip  of  Macedon  by  supporting 
conquest.  The  first  and  second  Messeuiau  wara  the  Phocians  in  the  sacred  war,  its  losses  were 
(748-723  and  085-fi68)  doubled  its  population  confirmed  and  its  power  still  further  reduced 
and  territory.  Before  600  B.C.  it  had  conquer-  by  him ;  but  it  refused  to  join  the  alliance  of 
ed  from  the  Arcadians  the  upper  parts  of  the  Athens  and  Thebes  agMnst  him  before  the  bat- 
valley  of  the  Enrotas,  and  after  repeated  con-  tie  of  Ohteronea,  nest  to  recognize  his  leader- 
tests  compelled  Tegea,  the  capital  of  Arcadia,  ship  In  the  proposed  espeditiou  against  Persia, 
to  acknowledge  its  supremacy  (560).  The  long  and  subsequently  to  join  the  Achiean  leagne 
struggle  between  the  Spartans  and  Argives  against  the  Macedonian  and  Eoman  supremacy, 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  former  by  decisive  It  prompted  an  anti-Macedonian  movement, 
victories  in  547  and  535.  Sparta  had  now  ao-  which  was  defeated  by  the  victory  of  Antipa- 
quired  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  and  Crtesus  ter  at  Megalopolis  in  331,  The  kings  Agia  IV. 
when  threatened  by  the  Persians  formed  an  (244-240)  and  Cleomenes  in.  (236-220)  at- 
alliance  with  it  as  the  most  powerful  Greek  tempted  to  revive  the  ancient  virtue  by  restor- 
state.  It  twice  invaded  Attica,  and  interfered  log  the  institutions  of  Lyonrgns,  abolishing  the 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  growing  Athenian  democ-  ephoralty,  cancelling  all  debts,  redistributing 
racy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  war,  it  the  lands,  and  enlarging  the  number  of  citizens ; 
was  by  unanimons  consent  intrusted  with  the  hut  the  defeat  of  Sellasia  (221)  by  the  Achatans 
chief  command.  The  battles  of  Thermopylas  and  Macedonians  followed,  and  Sparta  for  the 
and  Salamis  in  480,  and  of  Platiea  in  479,  were  fii-st  time  fell  into  the  hands  of  conquerors, 
fought  respectively  under  the  Spartan  generals  From  intestine  factdona  sprang  the  usurpations 
Leonidas,  Earybiades,  and  Fansaniaa.  Accord-  of  Machanidas  and  Nabis  (210-193),  after  which 
ing  to  Herodotus,  tiie  Lacedemonians  were  it  was  compelled  with  the  whole  of  Pelopon- 
represented  at  Platiea  by  SfiOO  citizens,  5,000  nesus  to  submit  to  the  Achcean  leagne,  until  in 
Periceci,  and  35,000  helota.  The  allies,  excepting  146  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Greece  under  the  do- 
.i^gina  and  the  Peloponnesian  states,  were  alien-  minion  of  Rome,  ^ee  Athens,  and  Gbbboe.) 
atedbythearroganceofPattsanias,and therefore  SPAKTAOUS,  aEoman  gladiator,  of  Thra- 
in  476  offered,  the  supremacy  to  Athens.  The  clan  birth,  and  leader  of  a  servile  rebellion  in 
hegemony  thus  passed  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  73-71 B.  0.  Originally  a  shepherd,  he  became  a 
and  the  rivalry  of  these  states  modified  all  the  chief  of  banditti,  and  was  captured  by  the  Eo- 
history  of  Greece  till  the  Macedonian  era.  A  mans  on  one  of  his  predatory  excursions.  He 
destructive  earthquake  occasioned  a  revolt  of  was  sold  and  trained  as  a  gladiator,  and  in  78 
the  helots  and  the  third  Messenian  war  (464-  persuaded  70  of  his  associates,  Thracians  and 
455).  The  Spartans  distrusted  and  rejected  an  Ganls,  who  were  in  preparation  for  the  games 
auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Athenians  under  at  Eome,  to  escape  with  him  from  the  school 
Cimon,  which  was  the  cause  of  hostilities  (457-  of  Lentnlns  at  Oapna,  They  took  refuge  in 
451),  the  prelude  to  the  long  Peloponnestan  the  crater  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  chose  Spartaeus 
war  (431^04).  This  war,  in  which  the  op-  for  their  leader.  0.  Claudius  Polcher  was  sent 
posed  Doric  and  Ionic  races  exhaneted  then-  against  them  with  8,000  men,  but  was  defeated, 
energies,  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  and  his  arms  became  the  trophy  of  the  victore. 
Athens  and  with  the  restoration  of  the  hege-  Spartacus  now  prodaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves 
mony  to  Sparta.  One  of  its  allies  was  Gyrus  that  should  flee  to  him,  and  his  force  was  thus 
the  Younger,  and  in  return  it  aided  him  in  his  so  greatly  increased  that  for  two  years  he 
attempt  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  held  the  snpremacy  in  Campania,  Lucania, 
The  successes  of  Agesilans  II.  in  398  in  Asia  Bruttium,  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  At  the 
Minor  had  led  him  to  form  the  project  of  over-  head  of  70,000  men  he  triumphed  over  two 
throwing  the  Persian  empire,  when  he  was  re-  consular  armies  in  72,  and  forced  his  Eoman 
called  by  a  confederacy  of  Corinth,  Argos,  captives  to  fight  as  gladiators  at  the  funei'al 
Thebes,  and  Athens,  which  Persian  gold  and  games  which  he  celebrated.  His  aiiny  increas- 
Greek  jealousy  had  prompted  agdnst  Sparta,  ed  to  100,000  men,  the  consuls  were  again  de- 
The  victories  of  Corinth  and  Ooronea  were  feated,  and  he  meditated  an  attack  upon  Rome 
count«rbaIanced  by  the  naval  defeat  off  Cnidus,  itself.  His  own  desire  was  to  secnre  the  free- 
and  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa  (387),  which  left  dom  of  the  slaves  by  taking  them  beyond  the 
it  supreme  in  Greece,  deprived  it  of  its  cities  in  Alps,  but  they,  eager  for  plunder,  refused  to 
Asia  Minor.  The  Spartans  exerted  unrivalled  leave  Itajy.  He  for  a  time  maintained  his  su- 
anthority,    notwithstanding    the   alliance    of  periority  in  71,  though  8  legions  took  the  field 
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under  the  prastor  M.  Liciniua  Crasaus.     A  por-  wto  holds  office  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 

tion  of  his  farce  had  previously  separated  from  congress ;  and  in  the  state  legislatures  an  anal- 

him  under  his  lieutenant  Crisua  only  to  be  ogous  practice  prevails, 

routed,  and  now  the  slaves  agaia  divided,  and  SPEAKING  TEUMPET,  a  metallic  tube 
n'ere  twice  defeated  by  Crassus.  Spartacna  vrith  a  small  end  fitted  to  the  moutli,  and  en- 
withdrew  to  the  extreme  point  of  Bruttium,  larging  toward  the  wide  openiog  at  the  otiier 
closely  pressed  by  the  Romans,  and  there  ne-  extremity,  nsed  for  giving  greater  intensity  to 
gotiated  with  Oilicianpu-ates  to  take  him  across  the  Toice,  as  the  sound  is  forcibly  projected 
the  straits  into  Sicily,  where  his  arrival  wonld  through  it.  Instraments  of  this  sort  appear 
have  been  the  signal  for  reviving  the  scarcely  to  have  been  known  to  the  anoient  Greeks, 
suppressed  Sioilinn  servile  war.  The  pirates,  and  Alexander  the  Great  is  reported  to  have 
however,  betrayed  him ;  he  attempted  in  vain  used  one  in  giving  orders.  They,  however, 
to  cross  on  rafts ;  lost  12,000  men  in  two  futile  attracted  Uttle  or  no  attention  afterward  until 
efforts  to  break  through  the  besiegers ;  at  about  the  year  1670,  when  Sir  Samuel  Mor- 
length  effected  his  escape ;  and  immediately  land  brought  the  subject  before  the  royal 
Pompey  was  summoned  from  Spiun  and  Lucul-  society,  and  exhibited  some  instruments  of  hia 
lus  from  Thrace  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  own  construction.  They  were  conical-shaped 
Rome.  But  the  power  of  the  slaves  was  bro-  tubes,  suddenly  opening  out  at  the  large  end  to 
ken  by  jealousy  and  divisions;  the  Gauls  sepa-  a  great  width.  It  is  stated  that  Charles  II., 
rated  from  Spftrtaoua,  and  were  immediately  speaking  in  his  natural  voice  through  one  5^ 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  30,000 ;  the  followers  feet  long,  was  distinctly  heard  1,000  yards  off; 
who  remained  to  him  refused  to  escape  to  the  and  that  another  person  was  understood  at  the 
north ;  he  gained  one  more  victory,  attempted  distance  of  4^  miles.  The  prineiplea  upon 
in  vain  to  aeizo  the  shipping  at  Brundusium,  which  the  action  of  the  apeakmg  trumpet  de- 
and  perished  in  battle  with  Crassus  near  the  pends  are  not  clearly  understood.  It  has  been 
head  of  the  river  Silarus.  Sixty  thousand  reb-  supposed  that  the  sound  gained  in  intensity  by 
els  fell  in  this  battle,  and  6,000  were  made  pris-  successive  reflections  from  the  walls  of  the 
oners,  and  were  crnoifled  in  tlie  Appian  way.  tube,  and  that  the  aerial  undulations  which 
The  critical  investigations  of  modem  historians  produce  it  are  thus  carried  forward  in  a  col- 
have  led  to  an  appreciation  of  iiis  character  lected  body  on  the  line  of  the  a^is  of  the 
very  different  from  that  of  the  contemporary  trumpet.  It  b  only  on  or  near  this  line  that 
Eoman  writers,  by  whom  he  was  naturally  the  full  effect  of  the  trumpet  is  perceived,  and 
painted  in  the  blackest  colors.  the  person  using  it  therefore  holds  it  in  the 

SPAETANBUKG,  a  N.  W.  district  of  South  direction  toward  which  he  wishes  the  sound 
Carolina,  bordering  on  North  Carolina,  bound-  conveyed.  On  the  assumption  that  the  effect 
ed  N,  E,  by  Broad  river  and  S.  W.  by  the  En-  proceeds  from  successive  reflections,  the  best 
noree,  and  intersected  by  Tiger  and  Paoolet  form  of  the  trumpet  would  be  that  of  a  para- 
rivers;  area,  050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  26,930,  bolic  conoid,  its  focus  in  the  mouthpiece.  This 
of  whom  8,241  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  also  being  well  adapted  for  collecting  sounds 
hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gold,  iron,  and  lime-  from  without,  and  bringing  them  together  in 
stone  are  found,  and  there  is  a  mineral  spring  one  focal  point,  is  the  most  suitable  form  for 
at  Glenn.  The  productions  in  1850  were  the  ear  trumpet.  It  b  not,  however,  by  any 
873,654  bushels  of  Indian  com,  112,993  of  means  certain  that  the  sound  is  reflected  from 
wheat,  163,563  of  oats,  and  80,429  of  sweet  side  to  dde  of  the  trumpet;  and  from  the  ex- 
potatoes.  There  were  13  machine  shops,  9  periments  of  Hassenfratz  it  seems  that  the  effect 
tanneries,  5  saw  and  planing  mills,  2  founderies,  is  not  diminished  either  when  the  vibrations 
60  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  pnblio  are  prevented  by  a  tight  wrapping  of  cloth 
schools.  It  b  intersected  by  the  Spartanburg  around  the  trumpet,  or  when  uie  reflections 
and  Union  railroad.    Capital,  Spartanbu:^.  are  prevented  by  a  lining  of  woollen.    It  would 

SPEAKER,  a  term  applied  to  the  presiding  appear  then,  as  sug^sted  by  Sir  John  Leslie  in 

officer  of  each  house  of  the  parliament  of  Great  his  "Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 

Britain,  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  and  Propagation  of  Heat,"  that  the  propagation 

United  States  congress,  and  generally  of  the  of  the  sound  may  he  owing  to  a  strong  longi- 

lower  houses  of  the  state  legislatures.    The  tudinal  vibration  of  a  body  of  air,  forcibly  ^t^ 

presiding  offleer  of  the  British  house  of  lords  b  upon  by  the  organs  of  articulation,  in  the  oon- 

the  lord  chancellor  for  the  time  bein^,  whose  fined  space  in  which  it  is  partially  detained 

appointment  is  derived  from  the  sovereign ;  hat  until  suddenly  released  from  the  reflected  form 

the  honse  of  commons  elects  its  own  speaker,  of  the  aperture  to  spread  along  the  atmosphere, 

who  must  be  approved  by  the  crown,  and  who  SPECIES,  a  divbion  among  animals,  tho 

can  only  speak  or  vote  in  committee,  except  precise  limits  of  which  are  differently  estab- 

in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  when  he  lished  by  naturalists,  and  by  some  regarded  as 

gives  the  casting  vote.    He  holds  office  until  a  non-exbtent  or  constantly  changing  relation- 

the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of  which  he  ship.    Bnffon  defines  a  species  as  a  snccession 

was  elected  speaker.    Tito  house  of  represent-  of  similar  individuab  which  reproduce  each 

atives   of   the   United   States    elects  its   own  other;  Cuvier's  definition  is  nearly  the  same, 

speaker  at  the  first  session  of  each  congress,  thefactofconstantauccessionconatitutingalone 
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the  unity  of  the  species ;  both  these  deflnilaoiis  &o.  "With  ao  many  elements  in  the  problem, 
apply  equally  well  to  vavietiea  artificially  pro-  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  pronounce  upon 
duced  and  to  acknowledged  species,  aod  are  specific  identity  or  diversity  at  first  sight; 
therefore  incomplete.  The  advocates  of  the  many  doubtful  species  have  been  introduced 
unity  of  the  human  races  are  compelled,  more  into  zoology  and  botany  from  an  incomplete 
or  less  completely,  to  make  fertility  of  offspring  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  species. — Dr.  8.  Q. 
the  t«st  of  specific  identity.  Dr.  Priohard  says  Morton  defines  a  species  as  "  a  primordial  or- 
the  idea  of  a  species  includes  only  the  follow-  ganio  form,"  implying  a  nniformity  of  anatomi- 
ing  conditions;  "separate  origin  and  distinct-  oal  structure  and  physiological  function  from 
ness  of  race,  evinced  by  a  constant  transmission  the  beginning;  he  makes  tiie  following  divi- 
of  some  oharacteristio  peculiarity  of  ot^aniza-  won :  1 ,  remote  species  in  the  same  genus,  be- 
tjon,"  varieties  being  such  diversities  as  are  tween  which  hybrids  are  never  produced;  2, 
observed  to  take  place  within  the  limits  of  allied,  producing  infertile  offspring;  and  3, 
species;  some  of  the  latterniay  become  perma-  proximate,  with  a  fertile  offspring  inter  se, 
nent  by  propagation  in  a  breed,  and,  unless  the  Some  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
fiiot  of  their  origination  be  known,  impossible  several  species  of  men;  there  are  many  osteo- 
to  distinguish  from  original  species.  Prichai-d  logical  differences,  implying  variety  of  fiinc- 
alao  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  hybridity  is  a  tion,  habit,  and  powers.  De  Lamai'ck  and 
test  of  species,  though  he  admits  that  the  nu-  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  deny  the  existence  of  per- 
merousexoeptionsto  the  sterility  of  hybridsmay  manent  species  in  nature,  and  insist  upon  the 
well  excite  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  this  nnintermpted  saccesaon  of  the  anim^  king- 
conclusion.  Some  of  his  followers  in  America  dom,  and  the  gradual  mei^ng  of  one  species 
have  assumed  as  a  fact  the  sterility  of  hybrids,  in  another  from  the  earliest  geolo^cal  ages;  a 
and  have  made  it  a  test  of  specific  difference ;  view  wliidi  Darwin  ("  On  the  Origin  of  Spe- 
on  this  subject  see  the  authorities  quoted  un-  ciea  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,"  London, 
der  HTBGin.  Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  "  Essay  on  1869)  has  recently  revived.  Swainson  and 
Classification"  (part  i.  chap.  2,  sec.  6),  main-  others  are  of  opinion  that  permanent  varie- 
tains  that  msnai  union  is  a  result  of  the  close  ties,  arising  from  peculiarities  of  climate,  &od, 
relationship  established  in  the  beginning  be-  and  treatment,  constitute  species.  Darwin 
tween  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  is  maintains  the  theory  of  the  transmutation 
not  the  cause  of  their  identity  in  snooessive  of  one  species  into  another  by  descent  Fith 
generations;  the  first  created  animals  paired  modification  through  natural  selection;  that 
because  they  were  made  for  each  other,  and  not  species  are  only  strongly  niarked  and  more 
to  build  up  a  species,  which  had  full  existence  or  less  pennanent  varieties,  descended  from 
as  a  natural  group,  and  in  harmonious  numei--  comparatively^  few"  original  types,  continuing  in 
ical  proportions,  before  the  first  individual  pro-  unbroken  series  through  all  geological  time, 
duced  by  sexual  connection  was  born ;  on  this  though    many  intermediate  forms   have  be- 

firinciple  the  procreation  of  hybrids  from  near-  come  extinct  and  have  left  no  trace  behind,  and 
y  allied  species,  with  all  their  degrees  of  fer-  continually  but  very  slowly  changing  by  the 
tllity,  loses  its  apparent  contradiction  to  gen-  preservation  and  accumulation  of  successive 
eral  laws.  Another  difficulty,  according  to  the  slight  favorable  yariations,  so  that  no  dear  dis- 
Bame  author,  in  the  way  of  making  sexual  rela-  tinction  can  be  drawn  between  species  and 
tions  determine  the  limits  of  species  is,  that  well  marked  varieties.  The  truth  as  to  the 
promiscuousness  of  intercourse  does  not  prevail  origin  of  species  is  probably  to  be  found  be- 
among  men  or  most  of  the  higher  animals ;  tween  the  two  extremes  of  their  independent 
every  farmer  knows  that  different  breeds  of  creation  and  descent  by  natural  selection.  The 
the  same  species  are  less  inclined  to  mingle  two  are  not  inconsistent  in  reality,  though  they 
than  individuals  of  the  same  breed.  Facts,  may  be  in  appearance,  as  is  shown  by  Prof. 
acoumal(U;ing  every  day,  go  to  show  that  a  spe-  Parsons  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science" 
cies  does  not  imply  the  idea  of  community  of  for  July,  1860 ;  he  assumes  the  middle  gronnd, 
origin,  of  a  necessary  genealogical  connection,  that  there  have  probably  been  creative  acts  for 
or  of  creation  in  a  single  locality.  Though  spe-  the  several  spedes,  equally  removed  from  in- 
cies  are  limited  in  their  existence,  as  palteon-  dependent  creations  out  of  iinoi^anized  matter 
tology  teadies  us,  their  duration,  as  compared  and  from  origin  through  natural  selection,  but 
with  a  single  life,  may  be  regarded  as  bound-  taking  advantage,  in  the  successive  develop- 
less,  or  at  any  rate  beyond  computation.  Spe-  ments,  of  previously  existing  and  nearest  allied 
ciesbelongtoacertainperiodof  time,  and  hold  animals,  and  modiffing  them  in  the  creation 
definite  relations  to  external  conditions  and  to  of  the  new  species. 

coexisting  animals  and  plants,  as  in  distribution       SPEOLBTO  GEAVITY.    See  Gbavitt,  Spe- 

over  the  earth,  capacity  for  endni-ing  climatic  oiPio. 

changes,  habitat  in  regard  to  land  and  sea  and       SPECTACLES,  a  pair  of  lenses  set  in  a  light 

to  physical  geography,  nature  of  food,  duration  frame  in  such  manner  as  to  be  conveniently 

of  life,  mode  of  association,  period  of  reproduc-  worn  in  front  of  the  eyes  for  the  purpose  of 

tion,  changes  or  metamorphoses  during  growth,  assisting  defective  vision.    The  lenses  are  made 

Bze  and  proportion  of  parts,  ornamentation,  of  difterent  forms  adapted  to  the  several  sorts 

variations  in  a  state  of  nature  or  domestication,  of  defects  to  be  corrected.    When  the  pupil  of 
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the  eye  is  flattened,  as  is  common  in  old  age,  light  being  irregularly  refracted,  the  eye  is  not 
and  the  rajs  of  light  from  any  object  are  not  injured  by  lenses  of  this  material.  Sir  David 
sufficiently  refracted,  bo  as  to  be  brought  to  a  Brewster,  however,  strongly  recommends  the 
foous  on  the  retina,  but  would  be  at  some  dis-  use  of  the  variety  known  as  the  Brazilian  quartz 
tance  back  of  it,  tie  lens  required  is  double  pebble,  which  has  a  lower  dispersive  power 
convex,  and  of  that  degree  of  convexity  suited  than  any  kind  of  glass.  In  selecting  spectacles 
to  the  particular  case.  Tliat  there  may  be  the  he  advises  that  particular  attention  be  given 
least  spherical  aberration,  and  consequently  to  the  special  service  they  are  designed  for, 
the  most  perfect  image  on  the  retina,  the  radii  whether  for  near  use  as  in  reading,  writing, 
of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  should  be  as  6  &c.,  or  for  more  distant  employment ;  and  that 
to  1  in  glass,  and  as  14  to  1  in  lenses  of  quartz,  this  known  distance,  wliatever  it  may  be. 
In  general  the  required  focal  distance  of  glasses  should  be  applied  to  determine  the  required 
diminishes  with  the  age  of  the  person,  as  the  distance  apartof  the  centres  of  the  two  glasses, 
defect  of  farsightedness  increases;  and  Dr.  This  is  done  by  first  ascertaining  how  far  from 
Kitchener,  in  his  '*  Economy  of  the  Eyes,"  has  the  eye  the  lens  will  be  placed  when  it  rests  in 
given  the  number  of  inches  of  fooas  adapted  to  its  proper  position  in  its  frame  on  the  nose, 
the  different  ages,  as  38  inches  for  40  years,  34  and  then  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
for  50, 16  for  60,  12  for  70,  9  for  80,  7  for  90,  the  pupils  when  they  ai-e  directed  to  a  point 
and  6  for  100;  but  no  rule  of  this  kind  can  be  at  the  distance  at  whicli  we  wish  to  use  them, 
of  universal  application.  The  opposite  defect  lines  thus  drawn  from  each  pupil  to  the  point 
of  nearsightedness,  caused  by  me  rays  after  determined  should  pass  through  the  centres  of 
entering  the  eye  being  too  soon  refracted  by  the  glasses  and  thus  fix  their  distance  apart, 
reason  of  the  escesiwye  convexity  of  the  crys-  which  it  is  obvious  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
talline  lens,  requires  a  double  concave  lena,  pupils  tlientseives.  Spectacles  should  thus  be 
which  shall  spread  the  rays  farther  apart  be-  worn  only  for  the  particular  use  they  are  se- 
fote  they  reach  the  eye,  and  thus  throw  their  lected  for ;  and  if  the 'eyes  require  aid  to  vieir 
point  of  meeting  further  back  upon  the  retina,  objects  at  other  distances,  other  spectadea 
— The  use  of  spectacles  is  not  merely  for  con-  should  be  provided  adapted  to  these  distances, 
venience  in  bringing  objects  in  tlie  usual  range  The  focal  length  of  the  lenses  should  also  vary 
and  distinctness  of  the  healthy  eye ;  but  they  with  the  distances  of  observation,  as  for  read- 
serve,  when  properly  selected  and  used,  as  a  ing,  viewing  galleries  of  pictures,  or  still  more 
protection  against  rapid  deterioration  of  its  distant  objects.  Single  lenses,  as  in  the  corn- 
powers.  The  tendency  to  increasing  farsight-  mon  eye  glass,  are  very  objectionable.  One 
edneas  and  corresponding  indistinctness  of  vi-  eye  is  liable  to  be  esercised  more  than  the  oth- 
sion  with  increasing  age  is  checked  by  the  use  er,  and  a  difference  is  likely  to  be  occasioned 
of  convex  glasses  of  as  low  power  as  will  suit  in  their  power  and  focal  longtii.  It  is  not  un- 
the  eye ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  those  are  worn  usual  to  find  snch  a  difference  in  the  two  eyes, 
of  a  higher  power  than  is  necessary,  the  eye  and  in  this  case  the  lenses  should  be  correspond- 
is  strained,  and  the  natural  defect  increased  by  ingly  different  from  each  other.  An  instru- 
its  being  compelled  to  accustom  itself  to  lenses  ment  called  a  visometer  has  been  recently  in- 
adapted  to  a  flatter  eye.  The  same  principle  troduced  for  determining  the  relative  powers 
applies  in  tJie  use  of  concave  lenses,  those  of  of  the  two  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
comparatively  low  power  tending  to  check  the  them  with  the  suitable  lenses.  Spectacles  have 
increase  of  the  defect,  and  those  of  higher  also  been  made  with  lenses  differently  set  in 
power  than  necessary  hastening  it.  It  is  also  order  to  correct  obliquity  of  vision,  as  squint- 
important  to  commence  the  use  of  spectacles  ing.  Spectacles  called  periscopio  were  con- 
immediately  when  it  is  perceived  that  they  af-  trived  by  Dr.  WoUa^an,  with  a  view  of  pving 
ford  better  vision  and  relief  to  the  eye;  and  morescopetothe  vision  without  so  much  tnm- 
they  should  be  changed  for  others  of  greater  ing  of  the  head  as  is  necessary  with  the  use  of 
power,  whenever  fomid  insufficient.  Glass  of  ordinary  spectacles.  For  this  purpose  the  lenses 
the  lowest  dispersive  power  should  be  selected  are  made  concave  on  the  side  turned  to  the 
for  the  lenses,  and  uncolored,  unless  it  be  de-  eye,  and  for  farsightedness  their  shape  is  tlat 
arable  to  protect  the  eye  from  excessive  light,  of  a  meniaous  or  crescent ;  for  nearsightedness 
when  it  may  be  of  a  bluish  gray,  or  still  better  they  are  thicker  toward  the  edges  and  thinnest 
of  a  greenish  shade  or  opaque.  Defects  such  in  the  centre,  and  the  curve  of  least  radius  ia 
as  inaccuracy  of  figure,  blebs,  and  scratches  are  that  of  the  surface  nest  tlie  eye,  while  in  the 
to  be  particularly  avoided.  The  first  may  be  other  case  it  is  of  the  outer  surface.  The  ad- 
deteoted  if  letters  upon  a  printed  page  appear  vantage  gwned  is  probably  at  the  expense  of 
distorted  when  seen  through  the  glasses  placed  some  distinctness,  as  the  eye  does  not  look 
near  to  them  and  then  gradually  moved  back  through  the  centre  of  the  lenses.  To  afford 
toward  the  eye.  The  other  defects  are  exposed  the  greatest  proteotion  to  weak  eyes  against 
on  passing  the  glasses  between  the  eye  and  the  the  accession  of  bright  light,  side  lenses  or 
flame  of  a  candle.  Eock  or  quarta  crystal  is  wings  of  colored  glass  are  sometimes  added,  or 
sometimes  used  instead  of  glass.  It  is  not  so  instead  of  glasses  pieces  of  light  fabric  are  in- 
liable  to  receive  scratches,  being  harder  than  troduced  with  the  view  of  excluding  light  and 
glass;  but  it  is  a  question  whetlier,  the  rays  of  dust.    The  mounting  of  spectacles  Las  been 
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carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  construction  those  of  6  feet  diameter  are  made  so  thick,  to 
of  the  most  dehcate  frames  of  Btee!;  some  of  give  them  the  necessary  stiffness  (though  sup- 
which  like  hair  lines,  at  the  great  eiliihition  ported  when  finished  by  the  most  ingenious  ap- 
of  1861,  weighed  only  11  grains,  and  the  whole  pliances),  that  they  are  among  the  heaviest  of 
weight  including  glassesdid  not  exceed  2  dwts.  bronze  castings;  and  from  the  numerous  pre- 
— When  and  by  whom  spectacles  were  invented  cautions  they  exact,  the  preparation  of  the 
ia  not  known.  Boger  Bacon,  who  died  in  1292,  rough  mass  is  among  the  moat  difficult  of 
speaks  in  his  Opua  J/aj«(t  of  the  benefit  to  old  foundery  operations.  A  6-foot  speculum  weighs 
men  and  those  with  weak  eyes  derived  from  the  4  tons;  one  of  3  feet,  S|  inches  thick,  weighs 
nse  of  a  plano-convex  glass,  or  large  segment  IS  cwt. ;  and  one  of  2  feet,  3i  cwt.  The  alloy 
of  a  sphere,  by  its  magnitying  the  small  i  tt  j  pared  by  melting  the  metala  separately, 
Several  Italian  writers  of  the  early  pnit  f  th  1  pouring  the  tin  into  the  copper,  stirring 
14th  century  distinctly  allude  to  the  t  p  d!y,  andlhen,  before  the  tin  oxidizes,  cast- 
as being  then  recent;  and Muschenbro  k  t  t  g  tl  e  alloy  into  ingots.  It  is  tested  when 
that  it  ia  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  S  1  Id  t  ascertain  its  brilliancy,  and  more  tin  is 
Arraatus,  a  Florentine  nobleman  wh  d  d  dd  1  if  necessary.  Before  the  best  method 
1317,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  sped  1  f  m  king  the  great  castings  was  determined 
SPECULUM  (Lat.  speculum,  a  m  rr  )  a  p  the  several  processes  connected  with  the 
term  commonly  applied  to  concave  m  t  11  j  tion  were  the  subjects  of  numerons  es- 
reflectors,  snch  aa  are  uatd  in  refleoti  g  t  1  p  ents.  It  was  even  fonnd  that  the  large 
scopes  for  concentiating  the  rays  of  I  ght  1  m  ron  crucibles,  as  usually  cast  with  the" 
distant  lummous  bodies  and  present  g  tt  tl  s  down,  were  unsuitable  for  remelting 
Image  of  these  in  their  tocns.  Their  perfec-  the  alloy  on  account  of  their  porosity,  and  this 
tion  consists  m  large  surface,  whereby  they  defect  was  remedied  by  casting  others  with 
collect  the  greatest  quantity  of  light;  in  the  the  mouths  up.  One  was  prepared  hy  Lord 
highest  possible  polish,  whereby  it  ia  reflected  Kosse  that  held  15  cwt. ;  but  two  of  half  this 
with  least  loss ;  and  in  the  most  exact  parabol-  capacity  are  found  more  convenient  to  use. 
io  ouryature,  rendering  the  image  distinct  and  They  are  swung  on  cranes,  so  as  to  be  quickly 
precise.  In  a  speculum  of  6  feet  diameter,  a  lifted  fromtheturnaces,  and  transfer  the  melted 
variation  even  at  its  edge  from  the  true  para-  alloy  directly  into  the  moulds.  The  best  mode 
bolic  curvature,  so  minute  as  to  escape  detec-  of  preparing  the  latter  has  been  arrived  at 
tion  with  any  except  the  most  refined  means  from  long  experimental  trials  in  tlie  casting  of 
of  measurement,  may  render  the  whole  useless,  the  smaller  specula.  It  was  found  that  sand 
To  attain  perfection  in  the  face  of  such  difficul-  moulding  would  not  answer  for  the  surface  of 
ties  has  called  forth  the  careful  study  and  per-  the  disks,  as  the  testnre  of  tlie  alloy  near  the 
severing  labors  of  the  most  eminent  astrono-  outside  was  rendered  somewhat  spongy  and 
mera  and  mechanicians.  The  metallic  alloy  crystalline ;  and  though  this  was  so  slight  as 
best  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  spocnU  to  be  detected  only  by  the  microscope,  it  still 
was  first  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Sir  seriously  impaired  the  polished  surface.  The 
Isaac  Kewton,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  by  faoeof  Uiedisk  at  least  must  then  be  "chilled," 
the  ancient  Egyptians  for  mirrors.  It  consists  as  cast  iron  is  chilled,  by  pouring  it  into  metal- 
of  copper  and  tin,  to  which  Newton  added  a  lie  moulds  to  increase  the  density  of  its  snr- 
littie  arsenic,  and  sometimes  silver;  but  Lord  face.  But  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
Eosse  finds  that  the  two  metals  first  named  atmosphere  was  fonnd  to  be  too  low  for  the 
are  better  withont  the  addition  of  any  other,  moulds  to  receive  this  alloy,  and  they  were 
and  he  is  particular  that  they  should  be  com-  consequently  heated  to  about  213°  to  prevent 
bined  in  tlieir  atomic  proportions  (4  atoms  of  foo  sudden  cooling  and  consequent  irregular 
copper  =  126.8,  to  1  of  tin  =  59),  and  the  purest  contraction.  For  moderate-sized  specula  cast 
metals  should  be  selected ;  for  the  smaller  spec-  iron  monlds  were  used,  necessarily  open,  or 
u!a  it  is  even  recommended  that  the  copper  be  the  easting  would  inevitably  fly  in  pieces, 
obtained  by  the  electrotype  process.  This  is  They  were  made  a  little  deeper  than  the  speo- 
hardly  practicable  for  the  large  ones.  The  al-  ulum,  with  the  bottom  of  the  same  convexity 
loy  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  hrittleness  with  this,  and  so  supported  that  they  could  be 
and  hardness.  Lai^  masses  of  it  sometimes  instantly  filled  from  the  lowest  point,  and 
break  from  a  slight  blow  or  sudden  change  of  turned  into  a  horizontal  position  when  charged 
temperature;  and  it  is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  with  the  proper  weight  of  the  metal.  The  air 
be  wrought  with  tools  of  steel.  It  takes  a  and  any  foreign  substance  present  are  thus  car- 
most  brilliant  polish,  which  it  has  been  known  ried  up  to  the  surface,  and  separated  from  the 
to  retwn  with  little  tarnish,  though  exposed  alloy.  This,  however,  was  not  sufiiciently  per- 
to  the  air  for  more  than  IG  years.  A  large  feet  for  the  largest  castings,  and  Lord  Eosse 
speoulnm,  however,  ought  always  to  be  cov-  was  led  to  adopt  for  these  the  following  metliod. 
ered  when  not  in  use,  and  the  air  about  it  An  iron  frame  of  sufficient  diameter  was  filled 
should  be  kept  dry  by  means  of  an  open  box  with  pieces  of  hoop  iron  set  on  edge  and  tight- 
of  quicklime.  Great  difficulties  have  been  en-  ly  wedged  together,  and  the  upper  surface  was 
countered  in  preventing  the  la:^  specula  from  turned  oif  to  the  curvature  of  the  face  of  the 
changing  their  form  by  their  own  weight ;  and  speculum.    This  was  to  serve  for  the  bottom 
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of  the  monld,  being  tight  enough  to  hold  the  may  be  done  in  the  reverse  order  at  pleasure." 

melted  metal,  while  it  allowed  the  escape  of  The  aeouraoy  of  the  polishing,  and  the  limit  to 

the   gases  through   the   interaticos   uniformly  whichthecoriseqHent  reduction  may  be  carried, 

over  the  whole  face.     Upon  this  bottom  was  is  subjected  to  an  optical  test  during  the  opei'a- 

laid  the  wooden  pattern,  made  twice  as  deep  as  tion,  as  no  mechanical  one  can  well  be  applied 

the  intended  speculum,  and  with  an  allowance  of  sufHcient  delicacy,  and  the  former  moreover 

of  A  in  the  diameter  for  shrinkage.    The  sides  is  to  be  the  constant  test  of  the  work  in  its 

of  the  mould  were  then  formed  by  ramming  practical  uses.     The  test  consists  in  observing 

sand  around  the  pattern.     By  tMs  arrangement  through  an  eye  piece  the  reflection  of  the  did 

the  first  cooling  is  on  the  under  face,  next  on  of  a  watch  set  directly  over  the  specnlum,  and 

tlie  sides,  and  the  final  congealing  is  on  the  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Rosse's  operations  at  the 

top  or  back,  where  the  contraction  and  result-  height  of  90  feet.     The  success  of  the  polishing 

ing  irregulaiities  will  be  concentrated  in  the  was  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 

least  important  part.    The  casting  being  made,  as  regards  temperature  and  moisture,  both  of 

the  next  operation  is  the  annealing,  which  also  which  required  at  times  to  be  artificially  regn- 

exacts  extraordinary  care.     The  metal  while  lated.    The  tools  for  first  smoothing  the  face 

red-hot  is  removed  to  a  furnace  specially  pre-  of  the  speculum  are  made  up  of  pieces  of  grit^ 

pared  for  it,  the  bottom  having  the  curvature  stone,  cemented  together  in  aframe  and  dressed 

of  the  disk  (unless  in  ease  of  using  an  iron  on  the  face  to  the  proper  degree  of  convexity, 

mould, when  this  too  is  taken  along).    By  fires  The  nest  are  disks  of  cast  iron,  their  face  also 

already  kept  up  several  days,  the  inner  walls  of  of  the  exact  cnrvature,  and  grooved  by  two 

the  furnace  should  be  at  a  full  red  heat.     The  lines  of  furrows  J  inch  wide,  and   the  same 

vacant  spaces  around  the  eastingare  thenfilled  deep,   crowing    each   other   at    right    angles, 

with  ignited  fuel,  and  every  aperture  is  care-  These  are  fed  with  sharp  quartz  sand,  and  af- 

fuUy  luted.     A  large  speculum  should  thus  be  terward  with  emery  and  water.      When  the 

left  to  cool  for  a  month  to  6  weeks ;  and  the  work  has  proceeded  to  the  use  of  very  fine 

result  may  still  be  unsatisfactory  if  the  walls  emery  the  scratches  disappear,  and  the  rubber 

of  the  furnace  are  less  than  two  feet  thick.—  is  in  perfect  and  uniform  contact  with  the  spec- 

The  production  of  the  true  parabolic  figure,  ulum.    For  polishing,  the  cast  iron  rubber  was 

combined  with  a  brilliant  polish,  is  spoken  of  used  by  Lord  Eosse,  counterpoised  and  provided 

by  Prof.  ITiohol  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  with  circular  grooves  in  addition  to  the  recti- 

aohievementsof  art.   It  is  attained  by  grinding,  linear  ones.    Its  face  waa  coated  with  a  thin 

succeeded  by  polishing,  and  in  all  the  detafls  layer  of  pitch,  with  another  upon  this  of  rosin 

of  the  operations  the  utmost  care  is  necessary  and  flour,  which  serves  as  the  bed  for  the  pol- 

to  secure  that  precise  accuracy  of  figure  on  ishing  powder  or  rouge  to  imbed  itself.    Mr. 

which  the  whole  success  depends.    Machines  Lassell  s  polisher  was  of  pine  wood  in  two  lay- 

applioable  to  this  object  have  been  invented  by  ers,  the  grain  crossing,  and  the  face  coated 

Sir  W.  Herschel  and  his  son,  Lord  Eosse,  Mr.  with  pitch  above.    The  preparation  of  these 

Lassell,  an  amateur  optician  and  astronomer,  polishes  involves  a  number  of  nice  operations, 

Mr.  Do  la  Bne,  Mr.  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and  which  may  not  be  neglected  without  great  risk 

others,  which  are  of  too  complicated  construe-  of  failure.    The  largest  specula  when  pohshed 

tion  to  be  particularly  described  in  this  place,  ought  never  to  bo   removed  from  their  sup- 

The  object  sought  for  is  to  restrict  the  opera-  ports ;  for  however  carefully  lifted,  the  figure 

tion  of  the  rubbing  tools  to  the  production  of  would  ho  almost  certain  to  lose  its  aeouraoy 

the  particular  curvature  required,  and  insure  a  by  change  of  pressure  in  the  mass.    Even  one 

uniform  action  upon  eveiy  part  of  the  surface  of  9  mches  diameter,  when  supported  by  the 

of  the  diik      The  speculum  placed  upon  a  pressure  of  springs  against  8  stops  hearing  on 

!  wl            Ivu      pi  tf    m    p         t     t     t  ce  t    edges,  loses  its  defining  power.     Sir  John 

t  th  t  f  th  mbh  b  t  wh  h  H  rschel  laid  the  speculum  upon  folds  of  wooi- 
bylKidK-'e              gmtw               d!n  cloth,  packing  others  closely  all  around 

t  b  t  gula  ly  d  th  th  t  filling  the  space  between  its  edges  and  the 
d      t        whi      tth       mtmt         Idlx  that  contained  it;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 

t  a  difi'       t     tftmthtlth     p      Im  t    preserve  the  form  of  the  large  specula  of  6 

M     Lassell           d  th        bb      t           1  ft  diameter  and  as  many  inches  thick,  and 

small  circle..,  while  the  speculum,  turning  on  the  contrivances  for  this  are  a  most  compli- 

its  axis,  which  was  not  in  line  with  that  of  the  cated  system  of  bearii^s,  springs,  and  levers, 

rublier,  presented  successively  all  portions  of  ^Specula  exhibit  some  peculiarities  in  their 

its  surfcce  to  this  circling  action  of  the  rubber,  forms  and  applications  to  use,  according  to  the 

thus  imitating  the  movements  of  the  hands  by  kind  of  reflecting  telescope  for  which  Uiey  are 

which  the  small  specula  had  previously  been  designed.    It  is  evident  that  as  they  reflect  im- 

successfully  polished.    The  principles  of  the  ages  as  mirrors,  the  observer  cannot  be  placed 

arrangement  of  Mr.  Laasell  were  so  mathemati-  directly  in  front,  and  it  is  not  obvious  how  he 

cally  exact,  that,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  "  a  can  take  bis  position  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 

speculum  having  a  decidedly  hyperbolic  figure  telescope,  as  in  using  those  of  the  refractory 

may  be  con-eoted  and  brought  to  a  perfect  pa-  kind.    This,  however,  ia  acconiplislied  in  the 

rabola,  or  to  a  spherical  curve,  or  the  same  reflecting  telescope  of  Dr.  James  Gregory, 
VOL.  XIV. — 53 
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known  as  the  Gregorian  telegoope,  by  an  aper-  served  as  sheriff  of  his  connty,  and  was  ap- 
tare  through  tha  centre  of  the  speculum,  and  pointed  by  James  I.  commissioner  to  determine  . 
the  introduction  of  a  small  concave  speoalnia  disputed  claims  to  lands  and  manors  in  Ireland, 
in  tie  centre  of  tile  great  tube,  facing  the  largo  In  1613  he  withdrew  from  public  employ- 
speculam,  and  a  little  in  advance  of  its  focus,  ment  and  settled  in  London  to  pui-sue  hia 
Back  of  the  great  ^ecnlum  the  tube  is  extend-  antiquarian  researches.  He  wrote  a  treatise 
ed  of  redneed  diameter,  and  in  its  extremity  ii  De  non  TemerandU  Eecletiu,  in  defence  of 
amagnifying  eye  piece,  by  which  the  image  re-  church  property,,  which  involved  him  iu  some 
fleeted  from  the  small  speculum  throagh  the  controversy.  Hisotherworks  are:  Ghaearium 
aperture  of  the  large  one  reaches  the  eye.  In  Arehmologiewm  (1626),  which  he  carried  only 
Sir  "William  Herschel's  great  telescope,  with  its  to  the  letter  I,  and  which  was  completed  from 
4-foot  specalum  and  40-feot  focal  length,  the  his  MBS.  after  his  death ;  Concilia,  Decreta, 
disk  was  entire,  and  the  image  was  reflected  Legei,  CanstituUoneii,  m  JEe  lEccksimtuia  Orhia 
direct  to  an  eye  piece  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  tube  BriUmniei,  also  left  incomplete  (2  toIs.,  168B- 
and  near  one  side  of  it,  so  as  not  to  intercept  '64) ;  and  TiUare  Anglieanum  <;1656).  The 
too  much  light.  Tliis  was  effected  by  a  si^ht  work  entitled  HeHqv-m  SpehnannianiE  (fol.,  Ox- 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  speculum.  In  ford,  1698)  is  a  collection  of  his  papers  relating 
Sir  Isaac  itfewton's  telescope  the  disk  was  also  to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Engknd.  He 
entire!  ^'^'^  '■'  small  plain  specnlum  reflected  the  left  a  manuscript  entitled  Are/ummva  Qra$7i4n 
cone  of  rays  sent  from  it,  before  meeting  in  the  cua,  on  the  contractions  in  old  writing, 
focus,  to  the  eye  piece  placed  in  the  upper  side  SPENOE,  Joseph,  an  English  author,  born 
of  the  tube.  Caaaegrain's  telescope  differs  from  at  Kingaclerc,  Hampshire,  April  25,  1699, 
Gregory's  in  the  small  reflector  being  convex  drowned  at  Byfleet,  Surrey,  Aug.  20,  1Y68. 
instead  of  concave.  Specula  have  recently  been  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  entered  holy  or- 
made  of-polished  silver  surface,  which  has  the  ders,  and  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  at 
advantage  over  that  of  the  speculum  metal  of  Oxford.  He  had  published  in  1726  a  small 
reflecting  91  per  cent,  of  the  incident  light,  in-  critical  volume,  entitled  "An  Essay  on  Pope's 
stead  of  6T  per  cent.  The  silver,  after  the  Odyssey."  He  made  a  tour  through  France 
method  of  M.  LSon  Fouoanlt,  is  laid  in  a  very  and  Italy  in  1780-'33,  in  company  wiQi  Charles, 
thin  uniform  coating  upon  a  speculum  of  glass,  earl  of  Middlesex,  afterward  duke  of  Dorset, 
figured  and  polished  to  a  true  parabola.  This  Ho  pubUshed  in  1731  a  biography  of  Stephen 
is  done  by  Drayton's  process  of  precipitating  Duck,afterwardpreflxed  toaneditionofDuck's 
the  metal  from  thesolution  in  nitric  acid  byou  poems,  and  in  1T36  reproduced  with  a  preface 
of  cassia.  The  precipitated  silver  is  polished  at  Pope's  request  Sack^Tlle's  tragedy  of  "  Gor- 
b^  gentle  rubbing  with  a  akin  lightly  tinged  boduo."  Inl742  he  was  appointed  to  theprofes- 
with.  oxide  of  iron,  and  soon  acquires  a  very  sorship  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  ra.  1747 
brilliant  lustre  without  material  change  of  appearedhis"Polymeti9,"inwhichheattempt- 
flgure.  This,  however,  was  questioned  by  Mr.  ed,  by  comparing  the  works  of  the  Eoman  poets 
Grabb,  when  tbe  subject  was  under  considera-  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  artists,  to  lUus- 
tion  before  the  British  association  at  Dublin,  trate  them  mutually.  He  issaid  tobaveclear- 
who  ^serted  from  hisown  experience  that  the  ed  £1,500  from  the  sale  of  this  work,  which  ig 
removal  of  a  thickness  of  jj-'juu  or  silinnr  of  ^^  oi^s  of  those  discussed  by  Leeaing  in  his  Lao- 
inchm^ht  seriously  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  koon.  He  also  edited  Blacklock's  poems,  and 
deflning  power  of  the  speculum.  M.  Foucauit  wrot«  tracts  on  various  subjects  which  are 
had  preserved  the  silver  mirrors  for  8  months  contained  in  Dodsley's  "  Fugitive  Pieces."  His 
without  their  being  iiyured  by  tarnishing ;  but  most  interesting  production  is  entitled  "  Anec- 
whenever  this  might  occur  they  were  easily  dotes,  Observations,  and  Characters  of  Books 
polished  again,  and  the  silver  itself  could  be  at  and  Men,"  collected  from  the  conversation  of 
any  time  renewed. — The  subject  of  the  specu-  Pope  and  others,  and  valuable  with  reference 
lum,  in  its  mathematical  and  mechanical  details,  to  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  After  re- 
is  treated  in  various  memoirs  in  the  scientific  maining  in  manuscript  more  than  half  a  cen- 
English  journals,  from  the  time  of  Newton's  tury,  it  was  published,  with  notes  and  a  biog- 
paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  rapKy,  by  S.  V.  Singer  (London,  1820  ;  new 
1672toihepresentday.  Lord  Eosse's  papers  are  ed.,  1858). 

contained  in  the  "  Edmbui^h  Journal,"  vol.  ix,,  SPENOE,  "William,  an  English  entomologist, 

1828,  and  vol.  ii.  (new  series),  1839,  and  in  the  born  in  1783,  died  in  London,  Jan.  6, 1860.  In 

"  Philosophical  l^aosaetions,"  1840  and  1850.  1805,  while  engaged  in  buMness  at  Hull,  he  pre- 

The  mechanical  details  are  fully  described  in  sented  a  few  specimens  of  insects  to  the  Rev. 

Holtzapffel'3"MechanicalManipulatioQs."  For  'William  Kirby,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 

Lassell's  process,  see  "  Transactions  of  the  Boy-  a  life-Jong  friendship  with  him.    He  proposed 

al  Astronomical  Society,"  1849.  in  1808  that  they  should  write  in  partnership  a 

SPELMAN,  SiE  Henry,  an  English  antiqua-  work  on  entomology ;  and  the  result  was  their 

ry,  bom  at  Oongham,  near  Lynn,  Norfolfcshiro,  "  Introdaction  to    Entomoic^y,  or  Elements 

in  1563,  died  in  London  in  1641.     He  was  ed-  of  the  Natural  ffistory  of  Insects"  (4  vols., 

ucated  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  at  1815-'26;  7th  ed.,  1  vol.,  1868).    It  consists 

the  age  of  18  commenced  tie  study  of  law,  of  SI  letters,  of  which  9  were  written  by  Mr. 
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Spenee,  20  by  Mr.  Kirby,  and  23  by  the  au-  speaker;   and  he  was  subsequently  reelected 

thora  conjointly.     He  removed  in  1826  to  the  to  the  aseemijly  at  3  different  times.     In  1824 

continent,  and  visited  the  principal  European  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1837 

capitals  during  the  next  8  years,  returned  to  appointed  by  Gov.  Olinton  one  of  the  revisers 

England  and  settled  in  London.    He  was  a  fel-  of  the  statutes  of  the  state,  upon  which  he 

low  of  the  royal,  LinttEean,  and  entomological  published  a  series  of  essays  explaining  their 

societies.  purposes.    In  1839  he  was  appointed  secretary 

8FEWCEE.    I.  A  K  co.  of  Kentucky,  inter-  of  the  state  of  New  York,    President  Tyler  ia 

seoted  by  Salt  river ;  atea,  380  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1841  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  and  in 

1860,  6,188,  of  whom  3,205  were  slaves.     The  1843  transferred  him  to  the  treasury  depart- 

surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro-  meat.    He  resigned  in  1844,  in  consequence 

ductions  in  1850  were  7T5,878  bushels  of  Indian  of  hia  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Tesas, 

corn,  55,614  of  wheat,  109,316  of  oats,  15,690  and  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  practice 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  33,336  of  wool.     There  of  his  profession.    He  was  repeatedly  appoint- 

were  10  chnrches,  and  544  pupils  attending  ed  a  commissioner  on  important  qnestions  by 

schools.    Capital,  Taylorsville.     II.  A  S.  W.  the  state  le^slature,  and  his  thorough  and  ex- 

co.  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  tensive  legal  attainments  caused  his  advice  to 

bounded  E.  by  Anderson's  creek,  and  W.  by  be  sought  on  most  constitutional  questions. 

Little  Kgeon  creek;  area,  390  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  The  oi^anization  of  the  stat«  asylum  for  idiots 

1860,  14,556.     The  sarfaoo  is  hilly  in  the  W.  and  the  improvement  of  the  common  school 

pnrt  and  level  ia  the  S.,  and  the  soil  fertile,  system  of  the  state  were  to  a  very  considerable 

Tlie  prodactions  in  1850  were  698,135  bnshela  extent  accomplished  by  his  efforts.     He  edited 

of  Indian  corn,  19,777  of  wheat,  39,310  of  oats,  the  first  American  edition  of  De  TocquevUle's 

andl,697toiisofhay.  There  were  14  churches,  "Democracy  in  America,"  with  an  original 

and  1,260  pupils  attending  schools.    Bitnmi-  preface  and  notes  (New  York,  1838). 

nous  coal  is  abundant.    Capital,  Eockport.  SPENCEE,   HBEBEnr,   an  Enghsh  author, 

SPENCER,  Ambbosb,  LL.D.,  an  American  born  in  Derby  in  1830.    He  was  educated  by 

jurist,  born  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Dec.  13, 1765,  his  father,  a  teaclier  in  Derby,  and  his  nnele, 

died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Mirch  18, 1848.    He  was  the  Eev.  Thomas  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  the 

educated  at  Tale  and  Harvard  colleges,  and  established  chnreh,  who  at  one  period  trav- 

was  graduated  at  the  latter  in  1783.    Having  elled  and  lectured  in  the  United  States.    At 

studied  law,  he  commenced  practice  in  Hud-  the  age  of  17  he  became  a  civil  engineer, 

son,  IN".  Y.,  where  he  was  elected  city  clerk  in  but  after  about  8  years  abandoned  the  pro- 

IT8S.    In  1793  he  represented  Columbia  co.  in  fessioa,  having  during  this  period  coatribnted 

the  state  legislature ;  ia  1793  and  for  7  consec-  various  papers  to  the  "  CivO  Engineer's  and 

utive  years  he  was  state  senator;  ia  1803  he  Architect's  Journal."    His  first  productions  ia 

was  appointed  attorney-general ;  in  1804  made  general  literature  were  in  the  shape  of  a  series 

a  justice  of  the  supreme   court,  and  in  1819  of  letters  on  the  "Proper  Sphere  of  Govern- 

promoted  to  be  chief  justice,  which  office  he  ment,"    published   in   tlie  "Nonconformist" 

resigned  in  1833,  and  resumed  the  practice  newspaper  in  1843,  some  of  which  were  re- 

of  his  profession  at  Albany.    He  was  for  some  printed  in  pamphlet  form.    From  1848  to  1832 

years  mayor  of  that  city,  and  also  represented  he  was  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  "  Eoono 

the  Albany  district  in  congress.    Ia  1839  he  mist,"  and  during  this  time  published  his  first 

retired  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  and  engaged  considerable  work,  "Social  Statics,"  an  analy- 

ia  agricultural  pursuits.     In  1844  he  presided  sis  of  the  principles  of  sociology  or  the  funda- 

over  the  national  whig  convention  at  Balti-  mental  laws  of  the  social  structure.    In  1865 

more.    His  energy,  resolution,  and  high  legal  appeared  his  "Principles  of  Psychology,"  an 

attainments,  devoted  as   they  were  for  the  attempt  to  analyze  the  relations  betweea  the 

greater  part  of  his  Ufe  to  public  affwrs,  have  order  of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind.    Its 

left  a  permanent  impress  oa  the  coDstitation  fundameatal  idea  has  beea  stated  as  follows : 

and  institutions   of  New  York. — Johjm   Oak-  "  The  universal  law  of  intelligence  flows  direct- 

FiELn,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer-  ly  from  the  cooperation  of  mind  and  nature  in 

ican  jurist  and  statesman,  bora  in  Hudson,  N,  the  genesis  of  our  ideas.   It  is  this :  that  just  ia 

Y.,  Jan.  8,  1788,  died  ia  Albany,  May  18, 1865.  proportion  as  there  is  a  persistency  ia  the  oivler 

lie  was  graduated  at  Uaion  college  ia  1806,  orrelationshipofeveats  in  aatnre,  so  will  there 

and  in  1807  became  private  secretary  of  Gov.  be  a  persistency  in  the  connection  which  sub- 

Tompkins.    Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  sists  between  the  corresponding  states  of  oon- 

Canandaigua  in  1809,  in  1811  was  made  mas-  sciousness.    The  succession  or  coexistence  of 

ter  in  chancery,  in  1814  postmaster  of  Canan-  external  phenomena  produces,  of  course,  a  like 

daigua,  and  in  1815  district  attorney  for  the  succession  or  coesistenc*  in  our  mental  per- 

weatera  district.    In  1817  he  was  elected  a  ceptions;  and  when  any  two  psychical  states 

member  of  congress,  where  he  was  one  of  the  often  occur  together,  there  is  at  length  estab- 

Rommittee  to  examine  iato  the  affairs  of  the  lished  an  internal  tendency  for  these  states  al- 

United  States  bank,  and  drew  up  the  commit-  ways  to  recur  in  the  same  order.     Starting 

tee's  report.    In  1819-'20  he  was  a  member  therefore  from  this  law,  the  author  first  traces 

of  the  state  assembly,  and  in  the  latter  yeM  its  the  growth  of  the  human  intelligence  through 
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the  lower  phenomena  of  reflex  action  and  in-  thorp.  During  the  whig  administration  of 
stinct;  then  shows  how  our  unconscious  life  1806— "T  ho  held  the  appointment  of  junior  lord 
merges  in  a  sucoession  of  conscious  phenom-  of  the  treasury,  and  in  the  long  interval  of  tory 
ena;  and,  lastly,  carries  us  npward  through  the  ascendency  which  succeeded  he  was  a  leader 
regions  of  memory,  iSco.,  to  the  highest  esercise  of  the  opposition  in  the  lower  house,  where 
of  reason  ajid  the  normal  development  of  the  for  upward  of  26  years  he  represented  the 
feelings."  Mr.  Spencer  has  contributed  esten-  county  of  Northampton.  Upon  the  return  of 
sively  to  the  English  periodicals,  and  repuh-  the  whigs  to  power  in  1830,  Lord  Althorp  was 
liahed  a  volume  of  these  articles  under  the  title  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  bo- 
of  "Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Specula-  came  ministerial  leader  in  the  house  of  com- 
tive,"  among  which  are  papers  on  the  "  Genesis  mons,  through  which  he  was  instmniental  in 
of  Science,"  the  "Origin  andFnnctions  of  Mn-  carrying  the  reform  hill  and  the  poor  law 
sic,"  the"Philo3ophy  of  Style,"  "Transcenden-  amendment  hill.  He  resigned  with  bis  coi- 
tal Physiology,"  " Over Lepslaldon,"  "Theory  leagues  in  Nov,  1834,  and  did  not  afterward 
of  Population,"  &c.  Other  articles  since  have  take  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  About 
attracted  marked  attention,  as  "  Recent  Astron-  the  same  time  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl 
omy  aud  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,"  "  The  Laws  Spencer,  and  being  relieved  from  official  occn- 
of  Organic  Form,"  "Progreas,  its  Law  and  pations  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  practi- 
Course,"  "  The  Social  Organism,"  &c.  A  aeries  cal  farming  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  by 
of  review  articles  on  "  Edncation,  Intellectual,  his  efforts  gave  a  ooosideraWe  stimnlns  to  agri- 
Mora!,  and  Physical,"  was  republished  coUec-  cultural  reform.  The  royal  agricultural  socie- 
tively  in  1860.  Mr.  Spencer  is  at  present  ty,  founded  at  his  sn^estion  and  of  which  he 
(1862)  engaged  upon  a  series  of  philosophical  was  the  first  president,  was  one  of  the  most 
works  designed  to  nnfold  ia  their  natural  sci-  important  agents  in  effecting  this  resnlt,  He 
entifio  order  the  principles  of  "Biology,"  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eoxbnrghe 
"Psychology,"  "Sociology,"  and  "Morality,"  club,  and  vice-chwrman  of  the  society  for  the 
to  be  pablished  in  quarterly  parts.  difiusion  of  useful  tuowledge. 

8PEN0EB,  Jbbse  Ames,  D.D.,  an  American  SPENCER,  "William  Robeet,  an  English 
clergyman  and  author,  horn  at  Hyde  Park,  poet,  born  in  1769,  died  in  Paris  in  1834.  He 
Dutchess  CO.,  N.  Y.,  June  17,  1816,  He  was  was  a  grandson  of  Charles,  2d  duke  of  Marl- 
graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1887,  and  borough,  and  for  many  years  held  a  prominent 
having  studied  theology  in  the  general  semina-  position  in  metropolitan  circles  as  a  wit  and  a 
ry  of  the  Episcopal  church,  he  was  ordained  man  of  fashion.  In  1786  he  pubhshed  a  trans- 
deaeon  in  July,  1840,  and  priest  the  next  year,  lation  of  Borger's  Leonore,  and  his  poems  sub- 
After  2  years'  labor  in  the  ministry  at  Goshen,  sequently  produced  comprise  principally  bal- 
N.  Y.,  he  was  compelled  by  ili  health  to  make  lads  and  occasional  pieces  known  as  ters  de  so- 
a  trip  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  he  ciite,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  are  among 
engaged  in  educational  pursuits  and  various  the  most  polished  and  elegant  of  their  class, 
literary  occupations.  In  1848-9  he  travelled  Pecuniary  difficulties  obliged  him  to  spend  tlie 
in  Europe,  "Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  aud  in  latter  portion  of  his  life  in  Paris.  His  poems 
1850  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  and  were  collected  and  published  ia  1835,  with  a 
oriental  languages  in  Bnrlington  college,  N.  J.  memoir  of  the  author. 

He  became  editor  and  secretary  of  the  Episco-  SPEKEE,  Philipp  Jakob,  a  German  cler- 
p^  Sunday  school  union  and  church  book  ho-  gymon,  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  pietists 
ciety  in  1861,  but  resigned  that  position  in  in  Germany,  bom  at  Eappoltsweiler,  now  Ri- 
1857.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  beauville,  in  Alsace,  Jan.  18,  16S5,  died  in 
Columbia  college  in  1863,  and  was  elected  vice-  Berlin,  Feb.  5,  1705.  lie  studied  theology  at 
president  of  the  Troy  university  in  1868,  but  Strasbourg,  and  at  the  age  of  19  became  the 
declined.  He  has  published  a  volume  of  "Dis-  tutor  of  the  sons  of  the  prince  of  Birkenfeld. 
courses"  (1843);  "  History  of  the  English  Eef-  In  1659  he  commenced  a  tour  of  the  univerri- 
ormation"  (1846)  j  "  The  New  Testament  in  ties,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  vis- 
Greek,  with  NotM  on  the  Historical  Books"  iting  in  sueoeBsion  Basel,  Tubingen,  Freibui^, 
(1847)  i  "  Otesar's  Commentaries,"  with  copi-  Geneva,  and  Lyons,  acquiring  some  new  sci- 
ous  notes,  lexicon,  &o.  (1848);  "Egypt  and  ence  or  language  in  each,  and  spending  3  years 
the  Holy  Land"  (1849),  a  book  of  travels;  and  in  the  tour.  In  Lyons  he  devoted  considerable 
a  "  History  of  the  United  States"  (3  vols.  Svo.,  attention  to  heraldry,  and  commenced  some 
illustrated,  1858).                                            '  historico-genealogical  works,  which  he  pub- 

SPENOEH,  Jons  Chablbb,  8d  earl,  an  Eng-  lished  at  intervals  during  the  next  25  years, 

lish  statesman  aod  agricultural  reformer,  bom  Eeturning  to  Strasboni^  in  1663,  be  was  ap- 

May  80,  1783,  died  at  Wiseton  haU,  Netting-  pointed  public  preacher  to  the  city,  and  was 

hamshire,  Oct.  1,  1846.    He  was  educated  at  soon  after  invited  to  Frankfort-on-tiie-Main  in 

Harrow  school  and  at  Trinity  college.  Cam-  a  simOar  capacity.     In  1670  he  established  a 

bridge,  and  in  1804  entered  the  house  of  com-  weekly  meeting  of  his  hearers,  which  he  called 

mons  as  member  for  Oakhampton,  being  then,  collegia  pietatia,  at  which  he  explained  any 

and  indeed  during  Ms  whole  political  cnreer,  difficulties  that  they  had  found  in  his  sermons, 

known  by  his  courtesy  title  of  Viscount  Al-  From  this  meeting,  and  those  which  grew  out 
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of  it,  sprang,  without  any  design  on  Spener's  forgetting,  eajs  Jfash,  that  "  the  hexameter, 
jiurt,  the  Beet  of  the  pietists,  so  called  at  first  though  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  waa 
m  derision  by  the  professors  and  people  of  not  likely  to  thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the 
Leipsio,  but  eyentually  the  name  was  ac^oepted  soil  being  too  craggy  for  him  to  set  his  plough 
bv  thtmselvea  In  1686  he  removed  to  Dres-  in."  Recommended  by  Sidney  to  his  uncle, 
den,  where  he  was  appointed  court  preacher,  the  powerful  earl  of  Leicester,  he  is  supposed 
and  made  a  member  of  the  consistory.  Eta  to  have  experienced  many  rCTerses  as  a  suitor 
Mi^iiB  were  violently  opposed  hj  the  Saxon  for  court  favors,  and  to  have  subsisted  by  cas- 
clergy  eiipecially  after  tne  foundation,  of  the  ual  gratuities.  He  was  occasionally  employed 
new  unirersity  at  Halle,  the  professorships  in  on  inferior  state  missions,  went  to  the  contj- 
which  were  filled  by  his  disciples,  and  which  nent  probably  in  1679-80,  and  soon  after  was 
became  at  ouce  the  central  point  of  the  pietiadc  sent  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of 
doctrines.  The  old  Lutherans  brought  against  "Wilton,  who  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  that 
him  26i  charges  of  heterodoxy.  Ho  defended  ooontry.  The  "  Foure  Epistles,"  on  satiric 
himself  with  abihty  and  success;  butinl601  ho  poetry  and  on  an  earthquake  in  London,  which 
gladly  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  elector  passed  between  Spenser  and  Harvey,  and  which 
Frederic  of  Brandenburg  to  take  up  his  resi-  induced  a  controversy  between  tlie  latter  and 
dence  at  Berlin,  where  ho  was  appointed  pro-  Nash,  were  published  in  1580.  He  returned 
vost,  inspector  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicolai,  and  from  Ireland  after  two  years,  and  in  1686  ob- 
assessor  of  the  consistory.  His  later  years  were  taiued  a  grant  of  3,028  acres  of  the  forfeited 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  theolo^cal  works,  lands  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  in  the  connty  of 
SPEKSEE,  Edmund,  an  English  poet,  born  Cork,  from  which  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  had  pre- 
in  East  Smithfleld,  London,  probably  in  1668,  viously  received  12,000  acres  for  military  ser- 
died  in  King  street,  Westminster,  Jan.  16, 1599,  vices.  The  condition  of  the  grant  was  that  ho 
In  one  of  his  poems  he  aUudes  to  his  con-  should  reside  on  his  estate,  and  he  therefore 
nection  with  "an  house  of  ancient  fame,"  and  it  took  up  his  abode  in  Kilcolman  castle,  near 
is  maintained  by  Mr,  Oraik  that  he  belonged  to  Doneraile,  where  he  composed  most  of  the 
the  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  Lancashire;  but  the  "Eaerie  Queen,"  upon  which  he  had  been  en- 
raukof  his  parents  and  the  d^ree  of  his  affinity  gaged  several  yeai's.  After  the  death  of  Sid- 
to  a  noble  family  are  unknown.  He  was  en-  ney  at  the  battle  of  Zutplien,  he  wrote  the  pas- 
tered  a  sizar  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  ia  toral  elegy  of  "  Astrophel "  (published  in  1595) 
1599,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  1672  to  his  memory,  and  fi-om  this  time  Raleigh  be- 
nad  of  master  in  1576.  He  there  formed  a  life-  came  his  principal  patron  and  friend.  He  was 
long  intimacy  with  Gilbert  Harvey,  the  poet  visited  in  1689  by  Raleigh,  whom  he  styles 
and  astrologer;  and  from  one  of  his  letters  it  "the  shepherd  of  the  ocean,"  and  who  per- 
appears  that  Spenser  left  the  university  in  con-  suaded  him  to  return  to  London  to  arrange  for 
sequence  of  having  offended  certain  influential  the  publication  of  his  poem.  The  flrat  three 
persons  and  in  desptdr  of  academical  prefer-  books  appeared  in  1590,  dedicated  to  Queen 
meut.  He  was  received  by  some  friends  in  the  Elizabeth,  and  with  a  letter  to  Raleigh  esplain- 
north  of  England,  perhaps  at  Hurstwood,  where  ing  the  work  as  "  a  continued  allegoiy  or  dark 
lie  wrote  his  "  Shephearde'a  Calendar,"  and  conceit."  He  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  preferred  a  rival,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  £60,  re- 
and  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  mind  turned  to  Ireland,  and  published  "  Colin  Oloat's 
in  depicting  his  "  Rosalind."  Induced  by  Har-  come  Home  again"  (1591) ;  a  collection  of  mi- 
vey  to  repair  to  London,  he  waa  introduced  to  nor  poems  entitled  "  OomplainV  (1591) ;  a 
Sir  Philip  6idney,  "  one  of  the  very  diamonds  series  of  "Amoretti"  and  the  "  Epithalamium" 
of  her  m^esty's  oourt,"  who  invited  him  to  (1695),  relating  to  his  courtship  and  marriage ; 
become  his  guest,  and  in  return  for  whose  bos-  four  "  Hymns"  (1596),  the  two  on  love  and 
pitality  his  "  Bhephearde's  Calendar,"  on  its  duty,  pervaded  by  a  Platonic  doctrine,  being 
publication  in  1679,  was  "  entituled  to  the  noble  among  his  most  exquisite  productions;  and  the 
and  virtuous  gentiemao,  most  worthy  of  all  4th,  5th,  and  6th  books  of  the  "Faerie  Queen" 
titles,  Maiater  Philip  Sidney."  It  consists  of  (1696).  He  was  married  in  1594,  but  it  is  not 
12  eclogues,  one  for  each  month,  and,  unlike  certain  whether  the  lady  was  the  "  Elizabeth" 
the  other  pastoral  writings  of  that  age,  gives  of  his  sonnets,  nor  whether  it  was  a  first  or 
to  shepherds  a  rustic  and  uncouth  dialect,  in-  second  marriage.  In  1598  he  presented  to  the 
stead  of  transferring  to  them  tlie  polished  Ian-  queen  his  "View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  a 
guage  of  courtiers.  "  This  poem,"  says  Hal-  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  di^ogue,  which  was 
lam,  "has  spirit  and  beauty  in  many  passages,  not  published  till  1633.  He  was  a  conspicuoiw 
but  is  not  much  read  in  the  present  day,  nor  object  for  the  enmity  of  the  Irish  on  the  out- 
does it  seem  to  be  approved  by  modern  crit-  break  of  Tyrone's  rebellion,  since  he  was  clerk 
ics."  It  appeared  anonymously,  and  was  for  a  of  the  council  of  Munster,  had  been  recom- 
time  generally  ascribed  to  Sidney  himself.  For  mended  by  the  qneen  to  be  sheriff  of  Cork, 
the  next  10  years  little  is  known  concerning  was  an  urgent  advocate  of  arbitrary  power, 
Spenser.  He  corresponded  with  Harvey  on  and  appears  to  have  sought  unjustly  to  add  to 
the  innovation  of  banishing  rhymes  and  intro-  his  possessions.  When,  therefore,  the  insur- 
duoing  the  Latin  prosody  into  English  verse,  genta  rose  in  llunster  in  1S98,  they  attacked 
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Kiicolman,  and  the  poet  fled  with  his  wife,  ical  literature  of  England,  and  has  heen  aur- 
The  castle  was  plnndeved  and  burned,  and  an  passed  only  by  Dante  in  any  other  literatui  e  — 
infant  child,  which  for  some  reaaon  had  heen  His  poems,  edited  with  a  cntical  intrc  duction 
left  behind,  perished  in  the  flames.  Speiiserdied  by  G.  S.  Hillard,  were  published  m  Boston  in 
at  an  inn  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Lon-  1839  (5  vols.).  They  e1=o  torm  6  volumes 
don,  and,  according  to  Ben  Jonson  as  reported  (1855)  in  the  Boston  tolleetion  of  '  Briti'ih 
by  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  for  want  of  Poets."  The  most  complete  edition  however 
bread ;  but  there  are  circnmstances  which  is  the  variorum  one  ot  the  I.ev  I  H  Todd 
make  this  account  improbable.  The  expenses  (London,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1806)  A  new  editif  n 
of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  by  the  earl  of  Es-  with  glossary,  notes,  and  life,  by  J.  P.  Collier, 
sex ;  he  was  buried  at  his  own  request  near  is  announced  (Jan.  1862). 
the  remains  of  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  abbey,  BPEEM  WHALE.  See  Whale. 
and  Camden  relates  that  his  brother  poets  at-  SPEBMACETI  (Gr.  imrpfia,  sperm,  and  kii' 
tended  the  hearae,  and  threw  "  mournful  elo-  ros,  a  whale),  a  solid  crystalline  fbt,  extracted 
gies"  into  the  gi-ave ;  and  a  monument  erected  from  the  oily  fluids  found  in  a  triangulai- 
to  him  after  80  years  by  Anne,  countess  of  shaped  cavity  by  the  right  side  of  the  nose 
Dorset,  was  restored  in  I7Y8  by  the  fellows  of  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  of  the 
Pembroke  hall. — His  chief  poem,  the  "  Faerie  sperm  whale  or  blunt-headed  cacheiot,  and 
Queen,"  is  unfinished,  and  it  has  been  main-  olao  in  smaller  quantities  in  some  other  spe- 
tained,  upon  insufficient  aiithority,  that  the  cics  of  the  cetacea.  The  liquid  contents  boiled 
conolnding  6  books  were  either  destroyed  by  out  from  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  of  or- 
the  barning  of  Kilcolmim  or  lost  in  their  pas-  dinary  size  sometimes  amount  to  more  than 
sage  from  Ireland.  The  Spenserian  stanza,  in  12  large  barrels  fnll.  When  cold  they  con- 
whioh  it  is  written,  is  a  modification  of  the  crete  into  a  spongy  mass,  from  which  the 
Italian  otta/ea  rima,  with  the.  addition  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  oil  drains  away,  leaving 
Alexandrine  line,  and  the  diction  was  purposely  the  cmde  spermacefi.  This  filtration  is  made 
studded  with  forms  and  phrases  which  had  more  effective  by  compression  in  bags  in  a  hy- 
become  antiquated.  Tet  Spenser  is  scarcely  draulio  press ;  and  tlie  subsequent  purification 
surpassed  as  a  master  of  musical  language,  is  effected  by  melting  the  residue  in  water  and 
The  leading  story  is  an  allegory,  founded  on  skimming  off  the  impurities,  and  remelting 
the  traditional  history  of  Prince  Arthur,  who  in  a  weak  potash  lye,  which  removes  nearly 
was  taken  as  the  ideal  of  a  noble  person,  all  traces  of  the  oil.  The  spermaceti  is  then 
Gloriana,  the  queen  of  Eaerie,  who  gave  name  melted  alone  by  steam  heat,  and  ladled  into 
to  the  poem,  is  an  emblem  of  virtuous  renown,  pans,  where  it  cools  in  white,  semi-transparent, 
Ail  the  personages  are  symlwilieal  and  all  the  lamdlar  cakes.  The  last  traces  of  oil  may  be 
incidents  significant  of  moral  truths.  The  sub-  removed  by  boiling  once  or  more  with  alcohol, 
ject  of  each  book  is  a  moral  attribute,  as  holi-  which  dissolves  the  spermaceti,  but  when  cold 
ness,  temperance,  chastity,  friendship,  justice,  holds  only  the  oil.  Pare  spermaceti,  called 
and  courtesy,  personified  by  a  knight  errant,  cetine,  has  a  fofiaoeous  testure  and  a  delicate 
with  aU  human  passions.  Had  the  poem  been  whiteness.  It  is  semi-transparent,  friable,  unc- 
completed,  all  of  these  knights,  after  their  tuous  to  the  touch,  and  resembles  white  wax 
achievements,  would  probably  have  been  led  in  lustre  and  hardness.  It  is  without  taste  and 
under  the  auspices  of  Arthur  to  the  court  of  of  hardly  any  odor ;  of  specific  gravity  .940 ; 
the  faerie  queen,  and  thus  a  unity  of  design  melts  at  120° ;  dissolves  readily  in  hot  ether, 
been  developed.  The  last  great  poem  of  ehiv-  and  in  the  fatty  and  volatile  oils,  separating 
airy,  it  was  received  with  enthusiasm  iu  the  however  on  cooling.  At  high  temperatures  it 
adventurous  age  of  Elizabeth.  "No  poet,"  it  sublimes  without  decomposition  if  protected 
has  heen  sMd,  "  has  ever  had  a  more  exquisite  from  the  air.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
sense  of  the  beautiful  than  Spenser."  "His  alcohol  or  of  ahmond  oil  it  may  be  powdered, 
poetry  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  poetry."  The  Its  ready  inflammability  in  connection  with  its 
land  which  he  describes  is  an  ideal  realm  of  fusibility  renders  it  well  adapted  for  candles, 
marvels;  amid  the  solitary  forests,  enchanted  which  is  the  chief  use  made  of  it.  (See  Oak- 
castles,  fairy  gardens,  and  gorgeous  pageants  dlk,)  It  has  been  employed  m  medicine,  cora- 
of  chivalrous  romance,  he  introduces  denizens  bined  with  sirup  or  mucilage,  to  protect  the 
symbolical  of  the  pure  and  noble  virtues;  but  tliroat  in  coughs  and  colds;  and  triturated  with 
his  abstract  conceptions  are  made  scenes  of  eO'  sugar  candy  with  the  addition  of  milk,  it  forms 
chantment  by  his  serious,  luxuriant,  and  melo-  a  simple  nutritive  mixture.  In  phai'macy  its 
dions  delineation,  "  His  descriptions,"  says  use  is  of  greater  importance  as  an  ingredient 
Coleridge,  "are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  in  ointments  and  cerates.  It  is  not  readily  sa- 
word  picturesque,  but  are  composed  of  a  won-  ponifled,  and  in  this  change  it  differs  lirom  the 
drous  series  of  images  as  in  our  dreams."  The  other  fats  in  not  yielding  glycerine,  but  another 
first  canto  is  much  the  finest ;  the  allegory  in  base  instead,  termed  ethal,  a  white,  solid  sub- 
it  is  so  skilfully  di^nised  that  it  may  be  disre-  stance,  fusible  at  118°,  and  possessing  the  prop- 
garded  ;  and  it  fViily  exhibits  the  freshness  and  erties  of  a  true  alcohol.  It  is  also  called  ce- 
power  of  his  genius.  In  the  judgment  of  Hal-  tylic  or  ethalic  alcohol,  and  is  represented  by 
iam,  Spenser  is  still  the  third  name  in  the  poet-  the  formula  Cu  Hsi  Os.    The  acid  into  which 
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also  the  spermaceti  is  resolved,  is  known  aa  conjugate  asis,  the  spheroid  is  termed  oblate ; 

the  cetylic,  ethalic,  or  pahnitiu  acid,  and  k  rep-  if  the  transverse  asia,  it  is  termed  prolate, 

resented  by  the  formula  Ois  H3,  Oi.  SPHINX,  a  fabulous  monster  of  Greek  my- 

8PEBM0PHILE.    See  PitiiRiB  Sqtjirebl.  thology,  which  was  represented  generally  as 

8PEUSIPP0S,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bora  in  having  thewingedhodyof  altonand  the  breast 

Athens  about  880  B.  0.,  died  in  839.    He  waa  and  head  of  a  woman.    Sometimes,  however, 

a  nephew  of  Plato,  and  at  his  death  snoceeded  it  was  represented  with  a  female  face,  the 

him.  as  president  of  the  academy,  over  which  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a 

he  presided  8  years  (347-339).    He  followed  serpent,  and  the  wiogs  of  a  bird;  and  some- 

partially  the  philosophic  system  of  his  master,  times  the  fore  part  of  tiie  body  is  that  of  a  lion, 

bnt  diverged  from  it  in  the  prominence   he  and  the  lower  part  that  of  a  man,   with  the 

gave  to  empiricism.    He  endeavored  to  carry  claws  of  a  vulture  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle ; 

out  more  fully  Plato's  threefold  division  of  ail  which  forms  were  nsed  as  architectnral 

philosophy  into  dialectics,  ethics,  and  phyMcs.  ornaments.    In  the  legends  of  the  poets  the 

SPEYEE.    See  Spihe.  sphinx  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 

8PEZIA,  a  walled  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  Orthns  and  Ohimiera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Chi- 

government  of  Genoa,  capital  of  the  province  msera,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  to  have 

of  Levante,  situated  on  the  N.  "W.  side  of  the  come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Ethiopia, 

bay  of  the  same  name,  50  m.  E.  8.  E.  from  8he  is  also  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Mars  to 

Genoa;  pop.  9,706.     The  atreata  are  regularly  avenge  the  death  of  his  son  the  dr^on  slain 

laid  out,  and  there  is  a  lai^e  and  handsome  by  Oadmns,  or  according  to  othere  by  Bacchus 

square.     The  town  carries  on  an  active  trade,  or  by  Pluto;  while  others  again  represent  her  as 

The  bay  is  7  m.  long  and  from  3  to  6  m.  wide,  one  of  the  women  who  with  the  daughters  of 

and  contains  the  lazaretto  of  Genoa;  and  in  Cadmus  were  thrown  into  madness  and  meta- 

185T  the  Sardinian  naval  depot  was  transferred  morphosed  into  monsters.    She  was  ravaging 

from  Genoa  hither.  Thebes  and  devouring  those  wlio  conld  not 

SPEZZIA  (ano.  Tiparmoa),  an  island  of  solve  a  riddle  which  she  proposed  to  all  whom 
Greece,  in  the  archipelago,  at  the  E.  entrance  she  met,  when  CEdipns,  beingoffered  tlie  crown 
of  the  gulf  of  Naupiia,  and  about  3  m.  from  of  Thebes  on  condition  of  delivering  the  coun- 
the  coast  of  ArgoBs;  greatest  length  4  m.,  try  from  the  monster,  undertook  the  task  and 
greatest  breadth  3  m. ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  solved  the  riddle,  iipon  which  the  sphinx  de- 
is  rocky,  but  has  some  fertile  patches  which  stroyed  herself.  (See  (Enipiis.) — It  is  probable 
are  carefully  oultivated.  Moat  of  the  inhabi-  that  the  Greeks  derived  the  idea  of  the  sphinx 
tants  are  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  the  war  from  Egypt,  where  from  remote  antiquity  such 
of  independence  they  distinguished  themselves  figures  had  been  used  to  embellish  the  avenues 
by  bravery  in  naval  engagements  with  the  which  formed  the  approaches  to  temples. 
Turks.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  is  Among  the  Egyptians  they  had  the  head  of  a 
a  pleasant  village  on  the  E.  shore,  with  a  good  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  were  sculp- 
harbor ;  pop.  about  3,000.  tured  as  symbolical  representations  of  mon- 

3PHEN06EAM8.    See  ODNBrFoEM  Insoeip-  arohs,  or,  as  some  suppose,  of  divine  power, 

Tioss.  Oleraens  and  Plutarch  say  they  were  placed 

SPHERE  (Gr.  o-^mipu),  in  geometry,  a  body  before  the  temples  as  types  of  the  mysterious 
bounded  by  a  surface,  every  point  of  which  is  nature  of  the  deity.  They  had  sometimes  the 
equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called  the  head  of  a  ram  or  of  a  hawk,  and  sometimes 
centre.  The  figure  may  be  generated  by  the  that  of  a  snake  with  the  body  of  a  lion ;  and 
revolution  of  a  semicircle  about  its  diameter  as  they  have  been  found  of  the  times  of  the  6th 
an  axis.  The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  e^ual  to  4  dynasty,  which  according  to  Wilkinson  ended 
times  the  area  of  a  circle  of  the  same  diameter;  3240  B.  0.  Tlie  great  sphinx  at  the  pyramids 
and  its  solid  content  to  that  of  a  pyramid,  is  supposed  by  Lepsius  to  represent  King 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  Oephren,  the  builder  of  the  2d  pyramid.  The 
and  whose  altitude  is  the  radius ;  hence  equal  Egyptians  called  it  Hor-m-kho  or  B-m-sho, 
to  J  of  the  product' of  its  radius  into  its  sur-  "the  sun  in  his  resting  place,"  which  was 
face;  or,  the  cube  of  the  diameter  being  to  the  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Armachis.  It 
solid  content  nearly  as  300  to  157,  the  con-  was  carved  out  of  a  rock  which  broke  the  view 
tent  may  be  calculated  from  this  proportion,  of  the  pyramids,  and  is  near  the  eastern  edge 
or  by  multiplying  the  cube  by  the  decimal  of  the  platform  on  which  they  stand,  with  its 
.53333. — la  geography,  sphere  denotes  a  repre-  head  turned  toward  the  NUe.  It  is  elevated 
sentation  of  the  earth  on  a  globular  surface.  40  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  and 
(See  Globe.)  In  astronomy,  it  is  the  concave  only  the  head  and  shoulders  are  now  visible 
expanse  of  the  heavens,  which  appears  as  the  above  the  sand.  Some  years  ago  the  sand  was 
interior  surface  of  a  sphere,  of  which  the  cen-  cleared  away  by  the  explorer  Oaviglia ;  and  it 
tre  is  the  earth.  was  found  that  in  approaching  from  the  river  a 
SPHEROID  (Gr.  ir^nipo,  a  sphere,  andfiSot,  sloping  descent  cut  in  the  rock  for  135  feet 
form),  a  body  resembling  a  sphere  in  foi-m,  and  ended  in  a  flight  of  13  steps  and  a  level  plat- 
which  may  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  form,  from  which  another  flight  of  30  steps  de- 
an eUipse  about  one  of  its  axes.    If  this  be  the  soended  to  the  space  between  the  sphinx's  fore 
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pawa.  The  height  from  the  platform  between  general  disposition,  like  those  of  ornstaeeans ; 
the  protruded  paws  and  the  top  of  the  head  ia  the  principal  masses  are  found  in  the  cephalo- 
62  feet;  the  pawa  extend  50  feet,  and  the  body  thorax,  acting  on  the  mouth,  tactile  organs,  and 
is  143  feet  long,  being  sculptnred  from  the  roek,  legs ;  in  those  with  an  unortieulated  abdomen 
escepting  a  portion  of  the  back  and  the  fore  there  are  namerous  interlacing  fibres  enoom- 
paws,  which  liaTe  been  cased  with  hewn  stone,  passing  this  part,  and  sending  processes  among 
The  countenance  is  now  so  much  mutilated  the  organs  and  to  the  ventral  tendinous  liga- 
that  the  outline  of  the  features  can  with  ditE-  ment.  The  locomotive  organs  on  the  cepha- 
culty  be  traced.  The  head  has  been  covered  lothoras  are  4  pairs  of  le^  of  which  the  first 
with  a  cap,  the  lower  part  of  which  remains,  in  some  resembles  a  posterior  pair  of  metamor- 
and  it  had  originally  a  beard,  the  fragments  of  phoeed  jawa  ;  each  foot  usually  enda  in  2 
which  were  found  betow.  The  space  between  elaws,  but  some  have  only  1,  and  others  3  or 
the  protruded  paws  appears  to  have  served  as  4 ;  each  leg  baa  usually  7  jointe;  in  some  the 
a  temple,  in  which  at  least  in  later  times  sacri-  tsu^i  have  a  great  number  of  joints,  which  can 
fices  were  performed  to  the  deity,  Immedi-  be  readily  dropped  off  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
ately  under  the  breast  stood  a  granite  tablet,  cape,  and  are  reproduced  at  the  time  of  lie 
and  another  of  limestone  on  either  side  resting  moult.  The  central  part  of  the  nervous  sys- 
^ainst  the  paws.  The  first  contains  a  repre-  tern  ia  rftuated  around  the  cesophagus,  sending 
sentation  of  ThothmeB  IV.  offering  inoense  and  nerves  to  the  head  and  limbs ;  the  splanchnic 
making  libation  to  the  sphinx,  with  a  long  in-  nerves  for  the  viscera  are  well  developed.  The 
Bcription  in  hieroglyphics  reciting  the  titles  of  anteunse  are  transformed  into  the  prehensile 
the  king.  On  the  paws  are  many  inscriptions  of  and  masticatory  mandibles;  a  delicate  sense  of 
the  Roman  times,  espreaaive  of  acts  of  adoration  touch  reaides  in  the  palpi,  and  in  the  end  of  the 
to  the  sphinx  or  to  the  Egyptian  deities.  No  feet,  which  are  employed  in  eonstmcting  the 
opening  has  been  found  anymiere  in  the  figure,  web ;  the  senses  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing, 
which  ia  probably  of  solid  rock,  "  Though  its  though  undoubtedly  present,  have  not  been 
proportions  are  colossal,  its  outline,"  saya  De-  satisfectorily  localized  in  any  special  organs, 
non,  "is  pure  and  graceful;  the  expression  mild.  The  eyes  are  smooth  and  simple  stemmata, 
gracious,  and  tranquil ;  the  character  is  African,  variously  placed  on  the  cephalothorax  accord- 
bnt  the  mouth,  the  lips  of  which  are  thick,  has  ing  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  species,  usually  8, 
a  softness  and  delicacy  of  execution  truly  ad-  sometimes  6,  of  different  sizes,  grouped  sym- 
mirable.  That  it  is  an  Egyptian  head  is  plainly  metrically  on  the  anterior  median  line  or  scat- 
evident,  notwithstanding  its  mutilation.  The  tered  on  its  lateral  border,  and  directed  ac- 
type,  however,  is  rather  ftiller  and  broader  than  cordingly  upward  or  laterally;  the  diurnal 
is  usual  in  Egyptian  statues."  species  have  the  pigment  greenish,  reddish,  or 
SPHINX,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Guinea  dark,  the  nocturnal  having  it  splendidly  lus- 
baboon  (C  papio,  Desm.).  It  is  rarely  seen  in  trous  as  in  the  cats.  The  cheliceres  or  fangs 
menageries,  though  it  is  remarkably  intelli-  have  the  form  of  bi-articnlated  antemiie,  the 
gent ;  it  is  probably  one  of  the  species  repre-  basal  joint  being  very  thick,  and  the  terminal 
aented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was  one  a  very  sharp  hook  folded  under  the  former 
known  to  Pliny.  (See  Babooh.)  when  not  m  nse,  bnt  capable  of  erection  for 
SPHINX  OATERPILLAE.  See  Hawk  Moth,  defence  or  seizing  prey,  and  having  at  the  apex 
SPIOEWOOD,  See  Fbvbb  Bubh.  the openingof  the dnot  of  a])oi8on gland ;  the  1st 
SPIDER,  a  division  of  the  insect  order  pair  of  maxilhearechanged  into  verylong  tac- 
araehnida,  which  also  includes  the  mites  and  tile  or  prehensile  organa,  the  upwardly  direct- 
Bcorpiona.  The  general  oharaoters  of  the  or-  ed  prominences  of  whose  basal  joints  coverthe 
der,  which  seems  intermediate  between  crus-  entrance  of  the  mouth,  and  serve  as  bruising 
taeeans  and  insects  proper,  though  nearest  to  organs;  there  is  also  a  tumid  haiiy  npper  lip; 
the  latter  in  mode  of  development,  are  given  the  borders  of  the  oral  cavity  may  be  approxi- 
in  the  article  AniCHNiDA.  The  externd  en-  mated  so  aa  to  form  a  suctorial  canal,  as  well 
velope  is  usually  soft  and  tough,  but  not  cor-  aa  the  very  short  and  horny  (esophagus.  The 
neoua,  and  ia  provided  with  papillfe,  spinea,  stomach  ia  in  the  cephalothorax,  and  is  divid- 
bristtea,  and  hau's,  giving  a  furry  or  velvety,  ed  behind  the  sucking  apparatus  into  lateral 
but  generally  disgusting  aspect ;  the  inner  halves  extending  in  an  arched  manner  in  front, 
membrane  of  the  skin  , is  thin  and  colorless,  where  they  become  contiguous  or  united  into  a 
and  under  it  is  a  layer  of  colored  vesicles  and  ring,  from  which  are  given  off  4  or  5  pairs  of 
granulea,  the  seat  of  the  brilliant  huesobserred  cseca  directed  toward  the  insei'tion  of  the  legs 
in  many  species.  The  body  is  divided  into  tho-  and  palpi ;  the  intestine  arises  from  this  annu- 
raz  and  abdomen,  the  head  is  continuous  with  lar  stomach,  traverses  the  abdomen  on  the 
the  chest,  and  there  are  no  wings.  From  the  median  line,  and  before  ending  at  the  anus 
inner  surface  of  the  cephalothorax  are  given  off  forms  a  cloaca!  dilatation ;  salivary  glands  exist 
various  processes  serving  for  muscular  inser-  in  a  cavity  above  the  palate,  commnnicating 
tions,  forming  at  the  bottom  a  sohd  horizontal  with  the  mouth  by  a  sht  in  the  npper  lip ;  the 
plate,  a  kind  of  internal  skeleton  attached  to  liver  is  very  large,  enveloping  most  of  the  vis- 
the  sternal  plates  by  ligaments.  The  muscles  cera,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  made  up  of  nu- 
are  dirty  yellow,  transversely  striated,  and  in  merous  branched  and  closely  aggregated  oeeca, 
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openiQg  into  the  middle  portion  of  the  intea-  prey  {tkomisus).  Ill,  Srantes,  prowling  in 
tiae.  The  hlood  is  colorless ;  there  i3  a  heart,  the  neighborhood  of  their  nesta  or  threads, 
dorsal  vesae!  with  many  constrictions,  arteries,  with  families :  "1,  niditelm,  going  ahroad,  hut 
and  Teasels  returning  the  blood  from  the  roapi-  making  a  web  whence  issue  threads  to  entrap 
ratory  organs.  Respiration  takes  place  both  prey  Uhihiotui,  draasui);  8,Jilitel<B,  spreading 
by  pulmonary  sacs  and  traehese,  one  or  the  long  dn-eads  about  their  prowhog  places  (j>ftcJ- 
other  penetrating  all  parts  of  the  body  and  eus,  chtko).  IV,  Sedmitm,  spinning  large  webs 
limbs ;  there  are  2  sacs  occupying  the  base  of  and  lying  in.  wait  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side, 
the  abdomen,  containing  more  or  less  lamellfe ;  with  families;  9,  tapitelcB,  spinniM  large  webs 
the  blood  penetrates  to  the  respiratory  system  of  close  texture  in  which  they^  dweU  (tegenaria, 
probably  by  a  kind  of  infiltration.  Distinct  agelena) ;  10,  orhUela,  spreading  orbicular  or 
urinary  organs  are  present,  mneh  ramified  spiral  weba  of  a  regular  open  texture,  living  in 
glandular  tubes  pouring  a  whitish  or  reddish  the  middle  or  at  the  side  {ep^aui) ;  11,  reHteUs, 
secretion  into  the  cloaca.  There  are  2  poison  spinning  in'egular  webs  of  open  meshes,  re- 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  chelieeres,  communi-  maining  in  the  middle  or  on  the  side  (theridion), 
eating  with  tlieir  terminal  hook.  The  appa-  V.  NatanUt,  Bwimmers  and  spreading  filamenta 
ratus  which  secretes  the  viscid  transparent  in  water,  with  family  13,  o}'Hiiefc5(*r3yn'me(a). 
liquid,  hardening  into  silk  on  exposure  to  the  — Spiders  are  found  in  every  habitable  portion 
air,  consists  of  glandular  follicles  and  tubes,  of  of  the  globe,  but  are  largest  in  warm  climates ; 
various  forms  and  arrangement,  situated  in  the  the  males  and  females  hve  separately,  and  the 
midst  of  the  abdoroinal  organs;  in  most  spiders  latter  are  most  frequently  seen  and  are  consid- 
there  are  3  pairs  (Tn  some  3)  of  jointed  spin-  erably  the  largest ;  all  are  carnivorouB,  devour- 
noiets  or  obtusely  conical  papille  behind  the  ing  living  prey,  sncldug  the  juices  and  some- 
anus ;  the  apes  of  these  papiUte  is  surrounded  times  swallowing  the  fragments;  the  females 
by  stiff  bristles  and  hairs,  and  is  dotted  with  are  generally  ready  to  attack  and  feed  on  the 
numerous  horny  tubes,  the  prolongation  of  the  males,  eveu  in  the  reproducing  season,  and 
excretory  duets ;  the  number  of  the  tubes  va-  both  sexes  are  fond  of  fighting,  the  vanquished 
ries  from  1,000  in  «p^)vt  to  less  than  100 in  the  being  devoured;  they  can  support  long  f^ts, 
smaller  species.  The  sexes  are  separate,  and  and  remain  torpid  during  the  winter ;  they  are 
the  eggs  are  numerous  and  spheroidal;  a  single  very  cleanly,  and  spend  much  time  in  clearing 
impregnation  is  sufficient  for  several  successive  their  limbs  from  dust  and  dirt  by  the  toothed 
generations.  There  is  generally  only  one  brood  combs  and  hi'ushes  on  the  mandibles.  In  mat- 
in a  year ;  the  embryos  are  developed  after  the  ing  their  webs  they  accommodate  themselves 
deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  are  hatched  some-  remarkably  to  circumstances,  displaying  great 
times  in  a  few  weeks,  and  at  others  not  till  the  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  almost  intelli- 
foUowing  spring ;  the  eggs  are  enveloped  in  a  gence ;  they  carMnlly  guard  their  eg^  some- 
eilken  bag,  from  which  flie  young  are  some-  times  carrying  about  with  them  the  silken  bag 
times  helpedout  by  the  mother;  they  resemble  which  contrins  them,  and  are  affectionate  to 
the  parents  except  in  size,  and  undergo  no  their  young,  which  in  some  cases  devour  their 
metamorphosis  but  change  of  skin;  life  maybe  mother.  They  descend  by  their  silken  threads 
prolonged  for  several  years.  Though  objects  head  downward,  but  climb  up  on  them  head 
of  general  aversion  and  disgust,  from  their  upward,  rolling  them  into  a  bundle  during  the 
sombre  colors,  cruel  habits,  and  dismal  haunts,  ascent;  the  tliread  cannot  he  used  a  second 
spiders  are  exceedingly  interesting  animals,  and  time  for  the  same  purpose,  Wlien  they  wish 
display  an  adaptation  of  instinct  to  surround-  to  go  from  tree  to  tree,  some  let  go  a  thread  in 
ing  circumstances,  which  seems  very  near  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  their  deli- 
reason.  Only  the  system  of  classification  of  cate  sense  of  touch  tells  them  that  it  has  reach- 
Walokenafir,  who  has  made.,a  special  study  of  ed  the  object,  they  strengthen  and  pass  over  it, 
spiders,  founded  on  their  habits,  will  be  briefly  in  this  way  travelling  long  distances  without 
given  here,  as  it  places  stress  on  the  most  in-  descending  to  the  ground,  their  tiny  cables 
teresting  points  in  their  economy,  though  not  being  very  abundantly  seen  in  dewy  mornings 
affording  a  sufHoient  basis  for  natural  clas^fica-  of  spring  and  antnmn ;  some  small  gossamer 
tion.  He  divides  the  spinning  spiders  into  ter-  spiders  even  speed  through  the  air  buoyed  np 
restrial  and  aquatic,  as  follows:  I,  Venantet,  by  their  light  threads.  Savage  and  unsocial  as 
always  running  or  leaping  near  their  abode  in  they  ordinaiily  are,  they  are  capable  of  some 
searohof  prey,  with  the  families;  l,latebrieol(s,  domestication;  Peliason,  a  prisoner  in  tiieBas- 
hiding  in  holes  and  fissures,  like  mygale;  3,  tile,  had  a  pet  spider  which  came  regularly,  at 
f'uMeolis,  enclosing  themselves  in  silken  tubes  the  sound  of  a  musioal  instrument,  to  get  its 
{dyadera,  mgrntria);  3,  eellulicalm,  living  in  meal  of  flies;  and  a  spider  raiser  in  France  is 
small  cells  (scy  toies) ;  4,  cursores,  swift  runners  said  to  have  tamed  800,  which  he  kept  in  a  sin- 
(lyaasa,  bUwus);  6,  mUatores,  leaping  with  gle  apartment  for  their  silk.  Thesupplyof  the 
agility  {attus).  II.  Vagantes,  wandering  after  silk  of  the  spider  seems  to  be  limited  to  suffi- 
prey,  without  fixed  residence  except  while  lay-  oient  to  make  6  or  7  webs  in  a  season  ,■  it  is 
ing  e^s,  with  family  9,  lateriffradm,  walking  very  strong  and  very  fine,  and  is  used  in  astron- 
and  running  sideways  or  backward,  and  occa-  omy  for  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer;  ac- 
sionally  throwii^  out  threads  to  entrap  their  cording  to  Leeuwenhoeok  it  takes  4,000,000  of 
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the  extremely  delicate  threads  from  the  thon-  mother,  giving  her  a  monstroiis  appearance, 

sands  of  Spinnerulea  to  make  a  filament  as  largo  and  are  said  finally  to  devour  her.     One  of  the 

as  a  hnman  hair ;  each  thread  of  the  spider  as  largest  and  most  common  species  ia  the  L.fati- 

naed  in  the  web  is  made  up  of  thousands  of  fera  (Hentz),  ahout  1^  inches  long,  hairy,  and 

smaller  ones;  one  or  all  the  spinnerets  may  be  bluish  black;  it  is  as  large  as  the  tarantula  of 

used  as  occasion  requires.    Attempts  have  been  Europe,  which  belongs  to  this  genua,  and  is  not 

made  to  render  the  silk  of  the  spider  available  nncommon  itt  Massachusetts ;  it  must  rarely 

for  manufacturing  purposes,  but  without  sue-  bite  persons,  from  its  habitsand  haunts,  though 

cess ;  the  web  is  naefnl  in  medicine.   (See  Cob-  its  poison  may  produce  ill  consequences  if  in- 

WKB.)     SpideiTS  are  eaten  by  many  barbarons  troduced  under  the  skin,  not  however  to  be 

tribes  of  men,  as  the  American  Indians,  S.  Afri-  compared  with  those  from  the  mygale  of  the 

cans,  and  Australians;  they  also  supply  nbnn-  tropics;  it  is  very  savage  and  tenacious  of  life, 

dant  food  to  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  camivo-  The  genus  att'as  (Walok.)  includes  the  small- 

rous  insects.    They  are  affected  and  frequently  sized  species  commonly  called  jnmping  spiders ; 

destroyed  hy  parasitic  mites,  and  their  eggs  they  make  no  web,  wander  in  search  of  prey, 

serve  to  nourish  the  young  larve  of  several  andcast  theakin  andhibernatein  silken-valved 

species  of  ichneumon  flies ;  the  smallest  pune-  recesses;  they  are  common  in  summer  on  walla 

ture  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  is  fatal  from  the  and  windows  in  the  aun,  walking  by  jerks, 

irapcBsibility  of  arresting  the  eacape  of  the  nu-  crawling  stealthily  np  to  flies,  aiid  jumping  with 

trient  fluids;    their  colors  fade  rapidly  after  rarelyfwling  accuracy  when  near  enough.   The 

death,  even  in  preservative  liquids,     A  single  best  known  jumping  spider  in  New  England 

wound  from  a  spider  will  Boon  kill  the  domeslio  is  the  A.  familiaTW(S.tiaiiC},  about  ^  inch  long, 

fly;  the lai'ge  crab  spideraof  South  America(my-  pale  grayand  hairy,  the  abdomen  blackish  with 

gati)  leap  upon  and  destroy  humming  birds  and  ft  grayidi  angular  band ;  it  ia  very  common  in 

creepers,  and  produce  dangerous  and  occasion-  honses,  dwelling  in  cracks  on  the  outside,  and 

ally  fatal  symptoms  in  debilitated    persons;  wandering  about  in  the  sun  in  search  of  food ; 

every  physician  knows  that  even  the  bite  of  before  leaping  at  a  fly,  it  fixes  a  thread  to  se- 

the  smaller  spiders  of  temperate  climates  may  cnre  itself  from  faUing.    It  is  widely  distrib- 

pierce  the  skin  in  certdn  localities,  and  cause  uted.    Its  backward  gait  is  as  rapid  as  its  for- 

fainfdl  irritation,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  ward.  The  long-legged  spider  (pholcvs  At- 
elieve  in  some  instances  deat£,  especially  in  lantievs,  Hentz)  is  about  i  inch  long,  with  a 
young  children  and  cachectic  individuals. —  narrow  body  and  very  long  slender  legs,  which 
For  deaoiiptions  and  flgures  of  the  species  of  are  easily  separated  at  the  will  of  the  animal 
the  United  States  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  when  seized  by  them ;  the  color  ia  pale  gray ; 
papers  of  N.  II.  Hentz,  in  vols,  iv.,  v.,  and  it  is  common  in  corners  of  dark  and  rarely 
vi.  of  the  "Boston  Journal  of  Natural  His-  nsed  rooms,  in  cellars  and  churches,  spinning 
tory"  {1841-'S7).  The  genns  mygaU  (Walck.)  a  vei-y  loose  web  crossed  in  all  directions, 
contains  the  largest  of  the  spiders,  of  dark  which  is  very  rapidly  shaken  when  touched ; 
colors,  nocturnal  in  habit,  living  in  galleries  the  eggs  are  carried  in  the  jaws,  enveloped 
which  they  make  in  the  ground,  in  clefts  of  in  a  silken  bag,  and  about  900  young  are  rolled 
trees,  crevices  in  rocks,  or  among  leaves.  The  in  a  hall  not  lai'ger  than  a  pea ;  the  food  con- 
crab  or  bird  spider  of  South  America  (if.  ati-  sista  of  very  amall  insects,  though  they  eagerly 
ouZaria,  "Walck.)  is  about  8  inches  long,  its  legs  devour  each  other,  especially  when  young; 
extending  over  a  space  of  8  or  10  inches;  the  they  are  favorite  food  for  wasps,  who  store 
body  is  very  hairy  and  blackish,  and  the  ends  their  cells  with  them  as  a  provision  for  their 
of  the  feet  are  reddish;  it  is  very  powerful,  young.  The  European  representative  is  the P, 
jnmping  npoa  and  killing  amall  birds  and  liz  phalangwidea  (Walck.).  The  common  house 
ords;  it  spins  no  web,  but  is  said  to  suspend  spider  (tegenaria  medietnalis,  Hentz)  is  well 
for  future  use  the  uneaten  remiuns  of  its  vie  known  bemg  found  in  every  house  and  cellar 
tims  by  strong  cables  to  the  trees ;  its  cell  is  in  in  the  land  tbe  cheliceres  are  moderate,  and 
theformof  apointed  tube,  of  a  white  firm  tissue  the  4th  pair  of  feet  the  longest;  the  upper  2 
There  are  some  large  species  in  the  southern  siinnereti  are  remarkably  larger  than  the  oth- 
statea,  feeding  principally  on  the  large  orthop  eis  and  (he  4  anterior  eyes  in  a  line  curved 
tera,  believed  by  the  Indians  to  possess  valuable  ht  kw  ird  It  is  sedentary,  making  in  an  ob- 
medicinal  properties,  and  eaten  accordingly,  soure  comer  a  large  and  nearly  horizontal  web, 
The  Bpecies  of  the  genus  lycoga  (Latr.)  are  well  with  a  tabular  habitation  at  the  upper  part ;  it 
called  wolf  spiders,  for  they  are  the  most  sav-  is  not  quite  an  inch  long,  varying  in  color  from 
age,  voracious,  and  quarrelsome  of  the  family ;  pale  brown  to  bluish  black  according  to  the 
they  make  no  web,  but  prowl  on  the  gi-ound  absence  of  light  in  their  retreats,  with  a  dark 
by  night,  running  very  fast,  and  hiding  in  nat-  band  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  the  ab- 
urol.  or  artificial  holes  in  the  ground,  which  domen  and  feet  varied  with  blackieh ;  the  spe- 
they  strengthen  with  sOk;  the  females  carry  ciflc  name  is  derived  from  the  use  formerly 
the  cocoon  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  made  of  the  web  in  cases  of  fever.  In  eptira 
the  body,  and  defend  it  with  the  greatest  cour-  (Walck.)  the  web  is  either  vertical  or  inclined, 
ago,  some  guarding  it  under  stones;  the  young  and  the  threads  are  arranged  in  a  more  or  less 
when  hatched  climb  on  the  abdomen  of  the  regularly  geometrical  manner,  radiating  from 
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the  centre  where  the  animal  remaina,  acoord-  their  medals. — Litftodes  aretiea  (Latr.)  is  also 

ing  to  tlie  absence  of  distnrhing  causes.   It  was  called  spider  crah ;  the  body  is  spiny,  and  the 

into  a  spider  of  this  genus  that  the  ill-fated  long  beak  bifurcated;  the  hands  small  and  nn- 

Arachne  was  transformed  hy  Minerva,  accord-  equal,  the  limbs  long  and  hwry,  and  the  5th 

ing  to  Ovid;  and  it  was  also  this  that  saved  the  pair  imperfect ;  it  is  reddish  yellow,  spreading 

lifo  of  Mohammed  by  making  its  web  at  the  about  20  inches,  and  a  hideous-looking  species; 

entrance  of  the  cave  where  he  was  concealed,  it  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Tiie  common  epelra  (R  valgaria,  Hentz)  is  less  SPIKE,    See  Kaii.. 

thaa  an  inch  long,  with  a  fall  body,  gray  with  SPIKEHAKD  (Lat.  ^ma,  spike,  and  nard'ua, 
blackish  abdomen,  with  winding  white  marks  nard),  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  va- 
and  a  white  cross  in  the  middle;  it  may  alm.ost  rietj  of  aromatic  roots,  more  particularly  des- 
he  said  to  be  domesticated,  its  geometrical  web  ignatod  by  the  additional  mention  of  their 
being  so  often  met  with  near  the  windows  of  localities  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  vale- 
houses. — The  long-ieg^ed,  round-bodied  spi-  nan  family  The  name  is  now  applied  to  an 
der,  commonly  called  "  father  long-legs,"  la  herbaceous  plant  belonging  to  the  ginseng 
one  of  the  trachearian  arachnids,  so  named  familv,  and  designated  aralia.  racemosa.  It 
from  the  respiratory  organs  being  radiated  grows  ra  iich  woodlands  in  the  United  States, 
traohtete,  receiving  air  through  2  stigmatic  open-  and  is  well  known  for  its  large,  spicy,  aro- 
ings ;  it  is  the  harvest  spider  {phaiangium  cot'  matio  roots.  It  resembles  in  its  properties  the 
nufuin,Linu.) inEuFope, andanalliedspeoiesiii  A.  nvdicaulis,  or  wild  sarsaparilla,  and  both 
the  United  States,  The  eyes  are  S ;  the  man-  the  roots  and  the  berries  are  used  for  prepar- 
dibles  end  in  double  pincers ;  the  legs  are  8,  ing  a  tincture,  which  is  held  in  repute  as  an  aro- 
slender,  and  when  separated  ftom  Uie  body  matiotonic,  a  gentle  stimulant,  and  diiqihoretic, 
exhibit  signs  of  irritability  for  some  time.  They  though  probably  possessing  little  virtue. — The 
are  harmless,  preying  upon  mites  and  small  spikenard  of  the  East  Indies  is  a  small  plant 
insects,  and  are  very  common  in  the  fields. —  with  a  long  hairy  tap  root  {nardoataoh^s  jata- 
For  further  details  see  chap,  xviii.  of  Rennie's  martai) ;  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
"  Insect  Architecture,"  the  worksofKirbyand  perfume.  The  European  ploughman's  spike- 
8pence,andparticnlarly  theffisioJre(?e«Jm»ee(e»  nard  (mM^i  canyzd)  grows  on  limestone  soils, 
apUrm  {NbumUm  suites  d,  BufforC),  by  Baron  and  is  noted  for  its  volatile  oil  of  peculiar  scent, 
Waickenaer  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  liL,  8vo.,  Paris,  which  is  especially  offensive  to  fleas,  gnats,  &e. 
I83T-'44).  (See  Mrre,  and  SooEPioif.)  SPINACH  (amnacia  oleraeea,  IJnn.),  an 
SPIDER  ORAB,  or  Sea  Spider,  the  nama  herbaceons  pot  herb  of  the  chenopodiaoeous 
of  several  species  of  10-footed  short- tailed  orus-  order,  having  hollow  and  branching  stems  a 
taceans  of  the  crab  family,  and  more  particu-  foot  or  more  high ;  hastate  or  oblong  ovat« 
larfy  of  the  libinia  eatialieulata  of  North  leaves;  polygamo-diceoious  flowers,  the  bai'ren 
America  and  the  maia  acjuinado  of  Europe,  in  long  spikes  and  apetalons,  the  fertile  in  clus- 
In  L.  earudieidata  (Say)  the  thoras  is  densely  "  ters  close  to  the  stem  near  the  joints;  the 
hairy,  with  spines  on  the  borders  and  on  the  calys  4-parted,  the  stamens  4,  styles  4,  seed 
back;  the  rostrnm  is  grooved  at  the  tip  and  vessel  cohering  to  the  calyx,  the  seed  round  or 
channelled  between  the  eyes;  the  anterior  feet  spiny.  There  ai-e  8  forms,  known  as  the  corn- 
are  unarmed  and  grannlated,  the  hands  elon-  mon,  the  smooth,  and  the  prickly,  the  last  be- 
gated,  and  the  fingers  white  at  tip.  The  body  ing  the  hardiest,  while  the  smooth  is  mostly 
is  convex  and  heart-shaped,  4  inches  in  diame-  raised  for  summer  crops.  Spinach  prefers  a 
ter,  the  long  legs  spreading  over  13  to  16  well  pulverized,  moist,  and  rioh  soil;  the  seed 
inches;  the  eyes  small  and  veiy  short;  it  is  should  be  sown  thin,  and  the  young  plants 
blackish  green,  very  active,  and  tferociona-look-  thinned  out  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  Its 
ing  i  it  is  often  caught  in  nets,  and  from  the  native  country  is  the  Levant, 
wharfs  and  bridges  of  Kew  England ;  it  is  not  SPINAL  OORD,  See  Nesvotis  System,  vol, 
used  for  food.     The  if.  squinado  (Latr.),  or  vii.  pp.  189,  190. 

corwioh,  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  4  to  6  inches  SPINAL  DISEASES.  The  spinal  column  is 
long;  the  body  is  covered  with  spines  and  mainly  kept  in  an  erect  position  by  the  action 
hairs ;  it  is  found  aloi^  the  coasta  of  W.  En-  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it ;  when  these 
rope  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  making  its  ap-  muscles  are  enfeebled  in  consequence  of  long 
pearance  in  Great  Britain  about  May  and  re-  disuse,  the  spine  is  apt  to  become  abnormally 
maining  till  September,  greatly  annoying  tlie  curved.  Lateral  curvature  is  generally  the 
fishermen  by  frightening  away  fish  and  larger  form  of  disease  thus  produced.  It  is  esceed- 
crabs  and  lobsters  from  the  nets  by  its  constant  ingly  rare  among  those  who  take  proper  ex- 
movements;  its  flesh  is  not  esteemed,  though  ercise  and  are  much  in  the  openair.  Any  con- 
it  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes;  the  young  siderable  degree  of  it  is  not  common  in  the 
when  first  hatched  are  very  unlike  their  pa-  male  ses,  but  it  is  very  general  among  growing 
rents;  as  many  as  80,000  eggs  have  been  found  school  girls  and  among  women  confined  to 
on  a  single  female.  The  ancients  believed  it  sedentary  occupations.  In  them  it  depends 
to  he  endowed  with  reason,  and  represented  it  partly  on  the  want  of  proper  physical  training, 
suspended  fvoin  the  neck  of  Diana  of  Ephosus  partly  on  the  prevalent  mode  of  dress,  which 
as  an.  emblem  of  wisdom ;  it  is  also  figured  on  hampers  the  free  movements  of  the  arms,  and 
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maintains  the  trunk  in  a,  state  of  unnatural  ro-  a  dull  aohing  pain  in  tbe  affected  part  is  com- 
pose. When  the  muBRles  are  thna  enfeebled,  plaintd  of,  particularly  after  exercise  or  when 
young  girls  attempt  to  obtain  relief  Irom  the  the  patient  is  subject  to  any  jar  or  coicu^ion ; 
weariness  they  anfter  whOe  standing  or  Bitting  this  pain  is  relieyed  by  rest  and  the  horizontal 
by  leaning  to  one  side,  by  supporting  them-  position.  From  deficient  innervation  the  pa- 
selvea  on  one  leg  while  tie  shouldur  on  tho  tient  cannot  walk  aa  firmly  as  usual ;  tbe  feet 
opposite  side  is  elevated,  &c.  When  such  cross  each  other,  and  be  is  apt  to  trip  and  atum- 
babits  are  once  formed,  lateral  curvatuie  soon  ble  There  is  sometimes  Bpasraodio  twitching 
makes  itself  evident.  This  is  always  double ,  of  the  ransoles  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  oc- 
thtifhb  tblb  gi  ur  ally  they  may  be  rigid,  while  alterations 
tothlft,th  11  b  dt  t  f  the  sensibility  of  the  porta  may  Bometimes 
thiilbmfthbdy  pdgb  ticed.  With  these  symptoms  tbe  general 
tl  d  1  g  to  th  gl  t  Ti  1  1th  is  impaired,  the  patient  becomes  pallid, 
p  1  lum  b  as  wb  vi  w  df  m  d  the  nntrition  of  the  body  is  deficient  It 
bhdjsetm  1  st  gly  d  h  ed  m  tbe  remembered,  however,  that  some  caeea 
thfmthltteSA  drj  ult  pas  through  their  whole  course  without  the 
lat  1  t  an  Ir  m  hip  j  t  d  a.  p  t  t  complaining  of  pain  in  the  affected  part. 
d  ftlk  ht  gf  tthltle  second  stage  of  the  compla'nt  while 
1  trmt-i,  Itmtm  th  previous  Bymj;  toms  cc  ntinne  or  are  aggra 
t  rt  wh  th  h  b  f  uamg  d  cur  ature  of  the  ap  ne  at  tirst  trifling, 
mly  th  m  sil  f  d  f  th  b  dy  b  gradually  mcreaaing  becomes  noticed 
wh  btl  h  m  b  mllyd  Ipd  This  cirvature  is  pei.uliar  and  character  stio 
ddwtl  p  tfthirdlar  t  not  gradual  and  rounded  but  sharp  ah 
Th  ympt  m  p  1  d  by  1  t  al  ti  pt  and  angular  It  is  caused  bj  the  gradual 
h  th  fth  dbilt  d  u.  1  b  jtion  ot  the  bodies  ot  cne  or  mere  ol  the 
t  y  whi  hplcetthdf  ty  1  t  hrs,  tbe  approximation  ot  those  above 
tb  tm  dhldtot  d  below  to  fill  the  vacant  space,  and  the  con- 
whthttr-ttlvi  Ig  qnt  sharp  projection  of  the  spinous  pro- 
se to  p  m  h  mp  ms,  b  h  p  .  As  the  disease  advances,  the  parts  sup- 
ttff  fmwak  Iw  ill  with  nervous  influence  by  the  portion  of 
a)  TI  xist  furtirfthp  h  pinal  marrow  situated  below  the  seat  of 
Is  adily  astedbypt  pdso  are  apt  to  suffer  more  or  less  from  pa- 
pgtlp  t  dlkgthmfmb  alys.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  complete, 
hml  th  1  te  1  d  t  fth  j  1  i  m  d  motion  and  sensation  are  alike  abolished; 
vid  Th  will  b  f  1  h  this  is  the  aase,  the  patient  loses  control 
f  th  1  t  w  d  wh  1  th  p  d  t  the  sphincters  of  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
d  kmg  t  tl  pp  t  an  1  d  the  urine  and  faices  are  both  passed  invol- 
tion  and  projettion  cf  one  shoulder,  and  aful  antarily;  when  the  disease  is  situated  high 
ness  and  apparent  elevation  of  the  opposite  hip.  up,  the  functions  of  both  digestion  and  respira- 
The  two  mammas  will  not  be  in  tbe  same  hori-  tion  may  be  interfered  with.  When  the  paraly- 
zontal  line,  and  one  side  of  the  chest  will  be  sis  is  partial,  motion  suffers  earlier  and  more 
fuller  and  the  other  more  depressed  than  natu-  severely  than  sensation;  and  as  recovery  takes 
rah  Slight  oases  of  spinal  curvature  are  best  place,  sensation  is  completely  restored  long  he- 
managed  by  merely  hygienic  measures,  tm-  ibre  motion.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease 
proving  the  general  heafth  by  fresh  air,  sea  suppuration  ia  apt  to  occur,  and  the  matter, 
bathing,  and  proper  diet,  and  restoring  tone  to  making  its  way  along  the  psoas  or  internal 
the  debilitated  muscles  by  r^jular  and  system-  Diao  muscles,  most  frequently  shows  itself  at 
atic exercise.  Whenthedeformityisverygreat,  the  groin  or  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
lie  instrument  maker  must  he  called  in  to  aid  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  occurrence  of 
in  straightening  tbe  spine  and  in  supporting  the  suppuration  is  attended  with  increased  general 
superincumbent  weight  which  tends  to  increase  disturbance  of  the  economy  and  with  hectic 
the  curvature,  while  means  oaloolated  to  im-  fever,  and  is  commonly  a  fatal  symptom.  When 
prove  the  general  health  and  restore  the  power  tbe  diagnosis  is  certdn,  the  treatment  of  scrof- 
of  tbe  enfeebled  muscles  must  be  steadily  pur-  ulcus  cai-ies  of  the  vertebra,  if  not  always 
sued. — Scrqfiilcut  caries  of  the  spine,  or  PotVs  satisfactory,  is  sufficiently  simple.  Anchylosis 
Aiseoie.  In  strumous  subjects  tbe  bodies  of  tbe  of  tbe  vertebra)  is  the  most  favorable  tcrmina- 
vertebrte  are  liable  to  tubercular  deposit  and  tion  to  be  looked  for,  and  to  favor  its  occur- 
to  consequent  inflammation  and  caries.  Though  reuoe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  ir- 
it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  emi-  ritation  caused  by  any  disturbance  of  the  dis- 
nently  a  disease  of  early  childhood,  and  rarely  eased  parts,  tbe  patient  must  ho  kept  in  the 
commences  after  puberty.  The  disease  most  horizontal  posture,  if  possible  upon  a  couch 
commonly  attacks  one  or  more  of  tbe  dorsal  which  will  admit  some  change  of  position  of 
vertebrEB;  more  rarely  it  affects  the  cervical  tbe  limbs  and  trunk  without  risk  of  moving 
rt^on,  and  least  frequently  of  all  the  lumbar,  the  diseased  bones  upon  each  other.  Moderate 
The  patient  at  first  is  weak  and  languid,  and  counter-irritation  by  means  of  actons  or  strips 
seems  indisposed  to  take  esercise.  After  a  time  of  blistering  plaster  may  be  employed  in  tba 
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aeigliborhood  of  the  seat  of  the  disease.    The  at  Strashoui^,  returned  to  Germany  to  aTOid 

diet  should  be  nntritious  and  digestible,  with  a  the  French  conscription,  lived  for  a  time  at 

liberid.  allowance  of  red  meats,  and  sometimes  of  Augsbnrg,  joined  a  company  of  strolling  play- 

aloorwine.    Iron,  cod  liver  oil,  the  phosphates,  era,  and  produced  several  di-amas.    Devoting 

and  tonics  will  be  useful. — Spinal  mentjtgith,  himself  afterward  to  novel  writing,  his  most 

Though  rare,  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  sncoessfnl  productions  were  the  historical  ro- 

tl!B  spine  occasionally  occurs  withont  any  com-  manoes  J>er  Sastard  (8  vols.,  ZQrich,  1826),  of 

Slicationwithbraindiaeaae.  The  invasion  of  the  the  period  of  the  emperor  Rndolph  II.,  Jer 
iaeaae  may  be  preceded  by  feelings  of  langnor  Jude  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1827),  of  the  tune  of 
and  discomfort,  or  sensations  of  creeping  and  the  council  of  Constance,  and  Der  Jesuit  (3 
pricking  may  occur  in  the  extremities.  The  vols.,  Stnttgart,  1839),  of  the  18th  oentnry. 
patient  is  then  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  He  had  remai'kable  facility,  and  his  novda 
lower  extremities  and  along  the  spinal  colnmn,  form  more  than  100  rolnmes,  beside  which  ho 
increased  by  motion  but  not  by  pressure.  The  edited  about  800  volumes  of  translated  novels, 
pain  is  often  of  a  darting,  lancinating  char-  and  alone  wrote  tlie  VergiBsm,Bimi,icht,  a  peri- 
acter,  and  the  general  sensibility  is  often  very  odical  medley  {TasdieTibucli),  from  1830  tiU  his 
mnch  exalted.  After  a  time  tetanic  oontrac-  death.  Among  the  best  of  his  later  romances 
tion  of  the  moacles  of  the  spinal  column,  ei-  are  the  Boa  ConiPnctar  (1888),  Der  Vogel- 
tending  commonly  to  the  limbs,  takes  place;  hS,ndlervoni,Irnlmt(\SiL^\iaiA.FndoUriSch.viert' 
more  rarely  olonio  convulsions  occur.  The  terger  (1844-'5).  Menzel  calls  him  the  beat 
respiration  is  frequent  and  difficult,  the  pulso  German  imitator  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
quick,  the  skin  bathed  in  sweat.  The  disease  SPINE,  the  chain  of  bones  in  the  vertebrate 
is  generally  fatal,  death  commonly  taking  place  skeleton  extending  from  the  head  to  the  sa- 
within  a  week  from  the  inyasion.  Local  blood-  cram  in  man,  protecting  the  spinal  cord  in  its 
letting,  opiates,  and  mercurials  are  the  rente-  bony  canal,  occupying  the  ptwterior  part  of  the 
ides  generally  recommended ;  but  aconite  and  trnnk,  giving  attachment  to  muscles,  and  sup- 
conium  are  employed  by  homceopathists  as  the  porting  the  framework  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
most  antagonistic  medicines. — The  spinal  mar-  In  man  it  is  composed  of  24  bones,  7  cervicd, 
row  may  be  attacked  by  sanguineous  conges-  13  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar,  according  as  they  are 
tion.  In  such  cases  sudden  paralysis  occurs,  situated  in  the  neck,  back,  or  loins;  the  sacrum 
limited  sometimes  to  the  upper  extremities,  and  coccyx  belong  also  to  the  spine,  and  in 
which  may  disappear  again  at  the  end  of  a  few  many  of  uie  lower  animals  are  not  distinguish- 
hours.  When  the  partSysis  lasts  for  weeks  or  able  except  by  size  and  position.  Each  verte- 
months,  there  is  always  some  doubt  of  the  cor-  bra  has  a  body,  convex  in  front,  flat  above  and 
rectness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  treatment  con-  below,  where  it  is  joined  by  intervertebral  ear- 
sists  of  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  in  tilages  to  the  others  of  the  chain ;  from  this 
the  neighborhood  of  the  affected  parts,  of  blis-  spring  the  processes  which,  continued  back- 
ters,  dsc,  and  lastly  of  cathartics.  In  some  cases  wai-d,  form  the  laminfo  enclosing  the  vertebral 
it  may  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  slow  and  canal,  surmounted  by  the  spinous  processes; 
moderate  induction  of  the  mercurial  influence,  on  the  sides  are  2  transverse  processes  directed 
— Apoplexy  from  Mnwrrhagie  elusion  in  the  outward,  and  4  articular,  processes,  3  above 
spinal  canal.  According  to  Olhvier,  the  first  and  2  below,  and  4  grooves  more  or  less  deep 
symptom  is  invariably  a  sharp  pain  at  the  part  fctr  the  exit  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  cervi- 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  htemorrhage.  cals  may  be  known  by  the  foramen  in  the 
"At  the  moment  of  the  attack  the  patient  fdls  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebral  artery,  the 
suddenly,  but  without  losing  his  consciousness,  dorsals  by  the  articular  surfaces  for  the  ribs, 
struck  with  paralysis."  The  paralysis  affects  and  the  lumbar  by  their  large  size;  the  atlas 
the  motornerves  more  than  the  sensory ;  it  af-  or  1st  cervical  has  the  form  of  an  irregular 
fects  both  sides  of  the  body.  When  the  elTu-  ring,  and  the  axis  or  2d  the  odontoid  process 
sion  occurs  in  the  lumbar  re^on,  the  lower  rising  vertically  from  the  body,  between  these 
extremities  alone  are  paralyzed ;  higher  np,  it  two  the  rotatory  movements  of  the  head  being 
afFoots  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  the  rec-  performed,  and  the  nodding  movements  be- 
tum;  if  in  the  cervical  region,  paralysis  of  the  t  ween  the  atlas  and  the  occiput;  the  7th  cer- 
upper  extremities,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  vical  has  a  very  long  and  prominent  spinous 
impending  suffocation  are  noticed. — Softening  process,  easily  perceived  through  the  skin,  and 
of  the  >pinal  marroiu,  preceded  or  not  by  in-  often  an  important  guide  in  surgery ;  the  last 
flammation  of  its  substance  (m^elitia),  is  a  rare  lumbar  has  its  body  cut  obliquely  on  the  low«r 
disease,  with  the  history  and  character  of  surface  from  before  backward  and  from  below 
which  we  are  not  yet  thoroughly  acquainted,  upward,  and  is  much  the  thickest  in  front,  for 
It  is  marked  by  a  gradually  increasing  paraly-  more  advantageous  articulation  with  the  sa- 
sis  of  the  parts  whose  nervous  influence  is  sup-  crum.  The  spine  forms  about  i  the  total  length 
plied  bythe  portion  of  thespinalmarrowbelow  of  the  body,  the  neck  in  a  person  6  feet  high 
the  seat  of  the  disease.  being  about  6  inches,  the  back  13,  and  the 
SPINDLEE,  Kael,  a  German  novelist,  born  loins  6.  It  is  convex  in  front  in  the  neck,  con- 
in  Breslau,  Oct.  16,  170S,  died  at  the  baths  of  cave  in  the  back,  and  convex  in  the  loins; 
Freiersbach,  July  13, 1855.    He  was  educated  there  is  also  a  slight  lateral  curvature  in  the 
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dorsal  re^on,  arising  from  the  right  ana  being  form  ia  that  of  a  harp,  and  it  was  originally 

more  actively  exercised  than  the  left ;  it  has  called  the  coached  harp. 

the  form  of  an  irregular  truncated  pyramid,         SPINNING.     See    Cotton    MANTJFioicEB, 

the  base  resting  on  ttie  sacrum  and  the  apes  Linen,  and  Rope. 

supporting  the  head;  upon  Its  anterior  surface        SPINOLA,  Ambbosio,  marquis  of,  a  Spanish 

in  the  trunk  are  supported  the  aorta,  lower  general,  horn  in  Genoa  in  I56B,  died  at  Oastel- 

vena  cavs,  and  the  great  nervous  ganglia. —  nuovo  di  Soriria,  Sept.  35,  1630.     He  suooeed- 

For  details  see  Compakativb  Anatomy,  Pbilo-  ed  his  father  in  the  mercantile  husiness,  but  at 

SOPHiOAt  Anatomy,  and  Mammalia.  the  solicitation  of  his  brother  Pederico,  admi- 

SPINEL  (Ft.  spinelk),  a  mineraJ,  sometimes  ral  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on  the  coast  of  the 
ranked  among  the  preeioDs  atones,  occurring  in  Netherlands,  entered  the  military  service  of 
regular  octahedrons  and  dodecahedrons,  yari-  Spain  in  1603,  raised  and  equipped  a  corps  of 
ously  modified;  harduess,  8;  Bpeciflo  gravity,  8,000  Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  shortly  after- 
3.5  to  4.9.  The  color  is  commonly  some  shade  ward  went  to  the  Netherlands,  serving  at  first 
of  red,  but  is  sometimes  bine,  green,  yellow,  under  Mendoza.  In  1608  he  was  appointed 
brown,  black,  and  rarely  almost  white.  When  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
pure,  it  19  a  compound  of  magnesia  28,  alumina  Netherlands.  In  1604  he  closed  the  tiege  of 
72 ;  but  the  magnesia  is  often  replaced  to  some  Ostend,  achieving  a  brilliant  Tictory.  This  siege 
extent  byoneormoreof  the  protoxides  of  iron,  lasted  3  years,  and  cost  130,000  lives  to  the  he- 
zinc,  or  manganesej  or  by  lime,  and  the  alu-  siegers.  He  captured  Jaheh  in  1623  and  Bre- 
mina  also  by  peroxide  of  iron;  hence  the  nu-  da  in  1026.  Subsequently  he  served  in  Italy 
merous  varieties  of  the  species.  These  are  de-  against  the  French.  His  death  ia  said  to  have 
nominated  according  to  their  colors,  and  some  been  hastened  by  disappointment  at  the  neglect 
among  them  are  often  supposed  to  belong  to  of  the  Spanish  government  to  satisfy  his  heavy 
other  species.  The  black  varieties  are  called  pie-  claims  incurred  in  fitting  out  and  paying  the 
onaste;  the  scarlet,  spinel  ruby;  the  rose  red,  troops  under  his  command, 
balas  ruby;  the  yellow,  or  orange  red,  rubi-  8PIK0ZA,  Bahuch,  or  Bekedict,  a  Dutch 
celle;  the  violet,  almandine  ruby;  and  the  green,  philosopher  of  Jewish  descent,  born  inAmster- 
ceylanite.  The  goutte  de  sang  of  the  jewellers  dam,  Nov.  24, 1633,  died  at  the  Hague,  Feb.  31, 
isof  blood  red  or  cochineal  color.  The  min-  1677.  His  Hebrew  name  Bamch  was  by  himself 
eralia  infusible  before  the  blowpipe  alone,  and  translatedinto  Latin  as  Benedictns.  His  father, 
is  not  attacked  by  acids.  The  most  valuable  a  tlom-ishing  merchant,  had  escaped  to  Holland 
spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Slam,  and  other  from  persecution  in  Portugal,  where  the  family 
eastern  countries,  in  the  form  of  roiled  pebbles  had  previously  resided.  At  first  intended  for 
in  river  beds,  A  remarkable  region  for  spinels  commerce,  Lis  passion  for  study  as  well  as  his 
is  the  N.  W.  part  of  New  Jersey,  extending  slight  physical  constitution  induced  his  parents 
ft'om  Andover  in  Susses  co.  to  Amity  and  War-  to  educat*  him  for  the  rabbinical  profession.  It 
wick  over  the  state  line  into  New  York,  The  is  remarked  by  Kuno  Fischer  that  the  3  earliest 
crystals  are  found  of  very  various  colors,  and  continental  philosophers  of  modem  times  re- 
sometimes  very  beautifiil.  The  rocks  are  grann-  ceived  their  impuise  from  religion:  Descartes 
lar  limestone  and  serpentine.  At  Amity  crys-  was  a  pupil  of  tie  Jesuits;  Jtalebranche  studied 
tals  have  been  found  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  oratory  of  Paris ;  Spinoza  was  a  disciple 
one  of  49  lbs.  weight.  Other  localities  of  the  of  the  Talmnd.  The  interest  with  which  Spino- 
mineral  are  in  Antwerp,  Jefi'erson  co.,  N.  Y.,  za  devoted  himself  to  the  Jewish  theology,  and 
Gouverneur,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  some  towns  his  remarkable  eapadty,  won  the  admiration  not 
in  central  Massachusetts.  Perfect  specimens  fit  only  of  the  masters  of  the  Hebrew  school  in 
for  jewelry  are  rare;  if  of  more  than  4  carats,  Amsterdam,  but  also  of  the  chief  rabbi  Mor- 
they  are  sometimes  rated  as  worth  half  as  much  teira,  who  became  his  instructor  in  the  Tal- 
as  diamonds  of  equal  size.  The  red  varieties  mud  and  the  cabala.  Though  he  spoke  with 
are  said  to  be  sold  for  true  rubies,  from  which  reserve  on  religious  matters,  he  was  suspectod 
they  are  with  difBculty  distinguished ;  and  even  before  his  15th  year  of  verging  toward 
many  of  the  others  are  often  confounded  with  heresy,  and  two  of  his  schoolfellows  reported 
other  precious  stones  of  similar  hardness  and  his  first  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  unity  of 
specific  gravity.  The  optical  properties  alone  substancein  the  universe  in  such  away  thathe 
may  decide  without  anmysis  between  the  col-  appeared  to  contemn  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to 
orless  spinel  and  the  limpid  topaa  of  Siberia,  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  re- 
Dufr^noy  was  obliged  to  apply  the  test  of  po-  ality  of  angelic  communications.  Summoned 
lariEation  of  light  to  a  white  cut  spinel  from  before  the  jtidges,  he  was  neither  moved  by 
India,  which  was  supposed  to  be  eiUier  a  dia-  words  of  kindness  nor  deterred  by  threate;  and 
mond  or  a  white  emerald.  He  describes  one  when  Morteira  vowed  "  to  return  with  tlie 
of  a  clear  crimson  with  a  violet  tint,  weighing  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,"  he  anticipated  ex- 
1,129  grains,  of  great  beauty,  Talned  at  100,000  communication  by  withdrawing  himself  from 
to  110,000  francs.  the  synagogue.    He  turned  from  Jewish  to 

SPINET,  an  ancient  mnsieal  instrument  re-  Christian  associations.     The  synagogue  hoped 

semblingtheharpsichord,bywhichitwassuper-  to  retain  him  by  an  offer  of  1,000  florins  an- 

seded  as  early  as  the  16th  century.    Its  general  nually  for  Ms  silence  and  occasional  attendance 
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at  their  ceremonies.  He  r^eoted  it  with  the  is  atill  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  Oar- 
assertion  that  he  sought  not  gold  but  truth,  tesian  philosophy,  and  ooatains  in  an  appendix 
and  soon  afterward  an  attempt  was  made  to  the  germ  of  his  own  Ethica.  It  immediately 
assassinate  him  in  the  street,  but  he  parried  gave  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  philosopher; 
the  blow.  He  neglected  the  repeated  summons  his  friendship  was  sought  by  the  learned,  and 
of  the  synagogue  to  trial,  and  at  length  iu  1655  by  men  of  distinction  in  public  life,  as  Jan  de 
the  anathema  mjtraruitJM,  or  greater  escom-  "Witt  and  Oond^,  His  second  work,  entitled 
munication,  was  nttered  against  him  with  an  Tractat/ua  Theologico-PoUtviua,  published  anon- 
awful  ceremonial,  and  before  a  vast  assembly,  ymously  in  16T0,  treats  the  r^ation  between 
His  studies  bad  already  taken  a  wide  range,  church  and  state,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from 
He  was  familiar  with  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  his  philosophical  writings.  Eeliffion,  he  main- 
Italian,  German,  and  Flemish  Tangnagea,  and  tiuns,  is  neither  doctrine  nor  euttui,  but  is  es- 
was  studying  Latin  under  the  physician  Van  Bentialiy  the  love  of  Gtod,  the  expression  of 
Ende,  celebrated  by  his  tragic  death.  This  which  is  piety  and  obedience,  and  its  worship 
language  introduced  him  not  only  to  Ohristian  is  virtue.  Doctrines  belong  to  the  domain  of 
learning,  hat  also  to  the  literature  and  philoso-  philosophy,  actions  to  that  of  the  state,  feel- 
phy  of  classical  antiquity,  then  studied  with  ings  to  that  of  religion.  Absolute  freedom 
special  enthusiasm.  A  more  important  result  shonld  prevail  in  the  first  and  the  last,  while 
■was  that  it  opened  to  him  the  writings  of  Des-  the  second  should  be  regulated  by  the  state  ia 
cartes.  It  was  while  in  the  honae  of  Van  Ende,  the  interest  of  order  and  tranquillity.  Hethere- 
who  was  charged  with  taWng  a  profane  if  not  fore  advocated  a  state  religion,  which  should 
atheistic  view  of  all  science,  that  his  final  rnp-  ordain  ceremonials,  but  not  private  creeds,  and 
ture  with  Judaism  occurred.  He  fell  in  love  leave  liberty  of  thought  inviolate  by  laws  of 
withthedaughterof  his  master,  who,  however,  observance.  This  view  is  substantially  the 
married  a  Hamburg  merchant.  The  Talmud  same  as  that  urged  in  England  by  Dr.  Arnold, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  scholars  to  learn  some  HereferredtotheBiblefor  support  of  his  opin- 
mechanioal  art.  Spinoza  had  therefoi-e,  while  ions,  and  was  thus  led  to  discuss  its  anthentici- 
in  the  synagogue,  learned  tlie  art  of  polishing  ty,  to  distinguish  between  the  facts  narrated 
glasses  for  telescopes,  microscopes,  &c.,  in  and  the  coloring  received  from  the  minds  of 
which  he  attained  eminent  proficiency,  and  by  the  writers,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
which  he  gained  hia  subsistence  during  the  re-  the  rationalist  school  of  interpretation  which 
maiuderof  his  life.  Exiled  from  Amsterdam  afterward  flourished  in  Germany.  Inthe  JVai<!- 
hy  the  magistrates  on  application  of  the  rab-  tatui  and  in  tlie  letters  to  Oldenburg  concern- 
bins,  he  lived  for  a  short  time  witli  a  friend  in  ing  it  are  contained,  according  to  Quinet,  the 
the  vicinity,  went  thence  to  Ehynsburg,  near  germ  of  all  the  exegetioal  principles  of  Strauss, 
Leyden,  whence  in  1664  he  removed  to  Voor-  who  styled  Spinoza  the  father  of  speculative 
burg,  near  the  Hague,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  theology.  The  work  was  condemned  by  the 
request  of  his  friends  to  reside  entirely  at  the  church,  the  synagogue,  and  the  state ;  nunier- 
Hague.  "  All  his  time,"  says  Oolerus,  "  was  ous  i-efutations  of  it  appeared,  especially  from 
spent  in  meditation  and  in  working  on  glass,"  Cartesian  theologians;  yet  it  was  distributed 
the  leisure  derived  from  hia  trade  being  given  and  read  throughout  Europe.  It  was  published 
to  philosophy.  Kenouncing  his  parents  and  and  translated  with  divers  devotional,  histori- 
early  friends,  his  national  faith,  and  domestic  cal,  antiquarian,  and  even  medical  titles  em- 
happiness,  he  presents  a  remai-kable  example  ployed  to  disgnisa  it.  Averse  to  controversy, 
of  independence  and  persistency  of  thought  and  reaping  nothing  but  assaults  from  publi- 
in  poverty  and  solitude.  His  friend  Simon  cation,SpinozawitbheidLisotherandraoreim- 
de  Vrios  wished  to  make  him  heir  to  a  lar^e  portant  works,  which  were  first  published  after 
property,  but  was  persuaded  by  him  to  leave  it  his  death  by  bis  friend  Ludwig  Meyer,  a  phy- 
in  preference  to  his  brother.  After  the  death  sician  of  Amsterdam.  Hishealth,  never  vigor- 
of  his  parents,  he  transferred  his  siiaro  of  the  ous,  eufiered  from  unremitted  confinement  and 
inheritance  to  his  sisters.  In  16^3  the  pro-  devotion  to  study.  He  sometimes  passed  entire 
fessorship  qf  philosophy  in  the  university  of  months  without  leaving  his  chamber,  occupied 
Heidelberg  was  offered  to  him,  the  condition  only  with  meditation,  conversation  with  hia 
being  that  ha  should  teach  nothing  opposed  to  iMends,  and  answering  letters  on  philosophical 
the  established  religion ;  but  he  declined  it  on  subjects.     In  a  letter  dated  July  15,  1676,  he 


the  ground  that  the  duti 
his  task  of  free  speoulati 
posed  to  obt^n 


;s  would  interfere  with  promises  further  explanations  "  if  my  life  bo 

n.     When  it  was  pro-  continued."    In  the  following  year  the  phthisis, 

.  , a  for  him  from  Louis  from  which  he  had  long  suft'ered,  assumed  a 

SIV.,  ho  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  dedi-  dangerous  character.     On  the  Sunday  mom- 

cate  to  that  monarch.    Yet,  while  renouncing  ing  of  his  death  he  conversed  with  his  host 

theseadvantages,  he  enduredthe  toil  and  wants  and  hostess,  and  ui^d  them  to  attend  church, 

of  poverty,  was  wont  to  protract  his  latiorsiato  reminding  them  of  the  special  obligation  of 

the  night,  and  lived  on  the  slightest  sustenance,  religious  duties.    He  often  impressed  on  chil- 

His  first  work  was  entitled  Erniati  D«i  OarUs  dren  the  duty  of  religious  observances  as  well 

Prinmpiorum  FMlosophiw  Pars  I.  et  II,,  More  as  of  obedience  to  parents,  and  had  previously 

G4ometricoI>em(mitTata(Amstiitdajn,  1663).  It  thus  answered  a  doubt  of  his  hostess:  "Your 
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religion  is  a  good  one ;  you  ouglit  not  to  seek  art,  but  exalted  above  profane  society,  with- 
another,  nor  doubt  that  it  wOi  secure  yonr  sal-  out  disciples  and  without  even  citizenship," 
yation,  provided  that  you  add  to  your  piety  — The  whole  systern  of  Spinoza  ia  a  denion- 
the  tranquil  virtues  of  domestic  life."  At  noon  stration  from  the  8  definitions  and  "!  Hxioms  of 
Le  again  conversed  with  them,  while  smok-  the  first  book  of  the  EtMea.  "Ko  treatise," 
ing,  asking  thenj  aa  usual  what  profit  they  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  is  written  in  a  more  rigidly 
had  derived  from  the  sermon.  Hodiedduring  geometrical  method.  It  rests  on  definitions 
their  absence  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  presence  and  asioms,  from  which  the  propositions  are 
only  of  a  physician  whom  he  had  summoned  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  perspicuous 
from  Amsterdam.  Calnmnies  were  current;  demonstrations.  The  few  explanations  he  has 
hia  brother  was  detained  in  Amsterdam  by  thonght  necessary  are  contdined  in  scholia. 
Hiness ;  a  sister  named  Rebecca  waa  absent.  Thus  a  fabric  is  erected  astonishing  and  bewil- 
though  making  inquiries  concerning  the  in-  dering  in  ita  entire  effect,  yet  so  regularly  con- 
heritance;  yet  his  funeral  was  attended  and  stmcted  that  the  reader  must  pause  and  return 
conducted  by  illustrious  friends.  His  menu-  on  his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the  work- 
scripts  were,  in  accordance  with  hia  order,  sent  manship,  while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowledge 
to  his  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  and  within  a  the  good  faith  and  intimate  persuasion  of  hav- 
year  appeared  his  posthumous  works :  EtMea,  ing  obtained  the  truth  which  the  acute  and 
Ordins  Geometrico  Dewonatrata,  containing  Lis  deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  displays." 
philosophical  doctrine,  which  had  been  writt«n  The  following  are  the  definitions  and  axioms: 
betweenl663andll36G;  JVaetat'aadBlnUllectiis  Definitions.  1.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own 
Mmendatione,  and  Traetatua  PoliUcua,  both  of  cause,  I  mean  a  thing  the  essence  of  which  in- 
them  fragments ;  a  collection  of  letters  to  01-  volves  the  existence  of  it,  or  a  thing  which 
denbai^,  Simon  de  Tries,  Lndwig  Meyer,  and  cannot  be  conceived  of  except  aa  existing.  2. 
Bleyenbergh ;  and  a  fragmentary  sketch  of  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  by 
Heljrew  grammar,  dming  to  give  it  alogical  another  thing  of  the  same  nature;  e.j?.,abody 
development.  He  was  of  medium  stature,  with  is  called  finite,  because  it  can  always  be  con- 
dark  hair  thickly  covering  an  oval  head,  black,  ceived  as  larger.  But  body  does  not  limit 
small,  brilliant  eyes,  long  eyebrows,  and  pointed  thought,  nor  thought  limit  body.  3.  By  sub - 
chin,  his  features  marking  at  once  his  southern  stance  I  mean  that  which  exists  in  itself,  and  is 
and  oriental  descent.  His  countenance  was  conceived  of  by  itself;  the  conception  of  which 
constantly  pervaded  with  traces  of  suffering  and  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  anything 
deep  thouglit,  the  dgnwm  reprobationii  of  Co-  else  as  the  cause  of  it.  4.  By  attribute  I  mean 
lertis,  but,  according  to  Hegel,  the  signet  of  a  what  the  intellect  perceives  of  substance  as  con- 
philoaopher  who  rqeoted  the  errors  and  pas-  atitnting  the  essence  of  substance.  5.  By  mode 
flions  of  mankind. — The  fame  of  Spinoza  has  I  mean  the  accidents  {affectionei)  of  substance, 
had  a  remarkable  fortune.  At  first  a  general  by  which  it  is  conceived.  6.  God  is  a  being 
cry  of  horror  was  raised  agwnst  him.  He  waa  absolutely  infinite,  a  substance  consisting  of  in- 
represented  in  portraits  with  livid  and  grim-  finite  attributes,  each  of  which  espressos  an 
acing  countenance  and  snaky  hair,  bearing  the  infinite  and  eternal  essence.  Explanation:  I 
inscription;  "Spinoza,  Jew  and  Atheist."  Bayle  say  .absolutely  infinite,  not  infinite  sue  genere  ; 
eallea  him  a  systematic  atheist,  and  Leibnitz  for  of  what  is  infinite  only  iuo  genere  the  at- 
the  acute  but  profane  author  of  a  wretched  doc-  tributes  are  not  infinite  but  finite;  but  that 
trine;  Malebranehe  termed  hissystemachimera,  which  is  absolutely  infinite  contains  in  its  own 
both  ridicnlona  and  terrible ;  and  Massillon  in-  essence  every  thing  which  implies  essence  and 
veighed  against  him  aa  a  monster.  Germany  has  which  involves  no  impossibility.  7.  That  thing 
since  witnessed  the  rehabilitation  and  almost  is  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity  of  its 
the  apotheosis  of  his  name.  To  his  infiuehce  own  nature,  and  is  determined  in  its  operation 
have  been  attribnted  the  pantheistic  tendencies  by  itself  only.  That  thing  is  not  free,  but  ne- 
ofHerder  and  Schleiermacher,  the  philosophical  cessary,  which  is  called  into  existence  by  some- 
achemes  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and  the  rev-  thing  else,  and  is  detei'mined  in  its  operation 
erent  contemplation  of  nature  which  underlies  according  to  a  fixed  and  definite  method.  8. 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  which  Eternity  is  existence  itself,  as  following  neoes- 
has  mspired  modern  landscape  painting,  and  earily andsolely from thedefinitionofthething 
which  has  prompted  the  attainments  in  physi-  which  is  etemaL  Explanation ;  Because  such 
cal  soience  in  tlie  present  century.  Schleier-  existence  is  conceived  aa  an  eternal  verity,^d 
macher  says:  "Offer  reverentially  with  me  a  therefore  cannot  be  explained  by  duration,  even 
look  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  hut  pro-  though  the  duration  be  without  beginning  or 
scribed  Spinoza.  The  Divine  Spirit  transfused  end.  AaAoma.  1.  All  things  that  are,  exist  in 
him,  the  infinite  was  hia  beginning  and  end,  the  themselves  or  in  others.  S.  That  which  cannot 
nniverae  was  his  only  and  everlasting  love.  In  be  conceived  as  existing  through  another,  must 
holy  innocence  and  deep  humility  lie  mirrored  be  conceived  through  and  in  itself.  3.  EVom  a 
himself  in  the  eternal  world,  and  saw  also  how  ^ven  cause  an  effect  necessarily  follows,  and 
he  waa  its  noblest  mirror.  Full  of  religion  if  there  be  no  given  cause  no  effect  can  follow, 
was  he,  and  fnU  of  a  holy  spirit,  and  therefore  4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the 
he  atands  alone  and  unrivalled,  master  in  Ma  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  includes  it.    5. 
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Tilings  that  hare  nothing  in  common  with  each  their  unity  what  the  imagiaati  a  isnlites  and 
other  cannot  he  understood  through  one  an-  individualizes  and  attains  to  alequate  or  es 
other;  that  ia,  the  conception  of  one  does  oot  hauative  InoMledije  to  unnersal  oi  li\me 
iavoive  tliat  of  the  other.  6.  A  true  idea  i%  ideas,  T\hicli  are  pure  thoughts  not  invohing 
one  that  corresponds  with  its  ohject  (cum  two  the  conception  of  extension,  and  not  consisting 
ideato).  7.  The  essence  of  any  thing  which  can  in  images  or  words.  The  mind  is  passive  and 
be  conceived  as  uon-eiistent  does  not  involve  in  bondage  in  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  in- 
existenoe. — Such  is  the  outfit  of  simple  mefa-  adequate  ideas,  and  is  active  and  free  in  so  far 
pliysioal  ideas,  from  wMch  the  system  is  evolv-  as  its  ideas  are  adequate.  If  all  objects  of 
ed  in  a  series  of  theorems.  It  follows  from  the  knowledge  be  regarded  in  their  relations  to 
definition  of  suhstance  that  it  is  necessaiy  and  the  one  absolute  Being,  the  knowledge  of  par- 
infliiite,  that  it  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  ticuiar  outward  things,  nature,  life,  or  history, 
it  is  therefore  God,  the  only  self-eiistent,  all-  becomes  iu  fact  a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  the 
perfect,  and  absolutely  infinite  Being.  Nothing  more  complete  such  knowledge,  the  more  the 
erists  escept  substance,  and  the  modes  of  its  at-  mind  is  raised  above  what  is  perishable  in  the 
tributes.  Substance  cannot  produce  substance,  phenomena  to  the  idea  which  lies  beyond  them, 
and  therefore  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  creation.  It  dwells  esclusively  upon,  the  eternal,  is  occu- 
no  beginning  or  end,  but  all  things  have  neces-  pied  with  everlasting  laws,  emancipates  itself 
saiily  flowed  from  the  Infinite  Being,  and  will  from  the  conditions  of  duration,  and  secures  its 
continue  to  flow  on  fov  ever,  in  the  same  man-  immortality,  by  becoming  "  of  such  a  nature 
ner  as  from  the  nature  of  a  triangle  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of  it  which  will  perish  with 
and  will  follow  from  eternity  to  eternity,  that  the  body,  in  comparison  with  that  of  it  which 
the  angles  of  it  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  shall  endure,  shall  be  insignificant."  The  law 
Of  the  Infinite  number  of  iafinite  attributes  of  of  passion  is  that  all  things  desire  life,  seek  for 
Deity,  only  two  are  known  to  us,  estension  energy,  for  fuller  and  ampler  being.  Every 
and  thought,  the  objective  and  subjective  of  single  being  pni-sues  that  which  will  give  it  in- 
whioh  he  is  the  identity.  Body  is  a  mode  of  creased  vitality.  Man  gathers  life  and  self- 
esteusioa,  which  being  illimitable  cannot  be  mastery  only  from  the  absolute  Being;  the 
divided;  thought  ia  also  infinite,  and  mental  love  of  God  is  the  extinction  of  aD  other  de- 
act*  are  modes  of  it.  It  follows  also  that  God  sires ;  and  virtue  ia  the  knowledge  and  power 
IS  the  only  free  cause  (cawsa  libera);  all  other  of  God  in  the  human  soul,  the  exhaustive  end 
things  and  beings  move  by  iixed  laws  of  causa-  of  human  aspiration.  The  ethical  principles  in 
tion,  without  free  will  or  contingency.  He  is  which  the  philosophy  of  Spiuoza  results  were 
the  utiisa  immanem  omnium,  not  esiating  apart  proposed  by  him  as  identical  with  those  of  the 
frim  tlie  universe,  but  expressed  in  it,  aa  in  a  Ohristian  religion.  Kuno  lischer  thus  criti- 
liMug  garment.  As  conceived  in  bis  attributes  cizea  the  system.  By  substance  is  meant  the 
simply  and  alone,  he  is  natura  imftiram;  aa  real  and  absolute  power  of  nature,  by  which 
conceived  in  the  infinite  series  of  modiflca-  all  things  ai-e  held  in  the  chain  of  causality, 
tions  which  follow  from  the  propeiiiea  of  these  By  idea  of  substance  is  meant  the  knowledge 
attributes,  he  is  natura  naturata.  Between  of  this  power,  the  fundamental  principle  in  our 
bodies,  the  modes  of  extension,  and  ideas,  the  logical  system  of  things.  Between  these  two, 
modes  of  thought,  there  is  a  constant  parallel-  the  power  in  the  nataril  system  and  the  prin- 
isra  The  duality  eveiywhere  appears,  and  a  oiple  in  the  logical  system,  there  is  no  eonneo- 
B)ul  belongs  alike  to  animals,  vegetables,  and  tion.  To  grasp  a  principle,  some  intelligence 
minerals  Man  is  a  complex  example  of  this  is  needed  which  does  not  exist  in  the  universe; 
Qompound.  There  is  no  reciprocal  influence  for  the  substance  thinks  only  of  its  essence,  but 
between  the  bodily  and  the  ideal  world,  but  a  not  of  its  manifestations,  and  all  finite  things 
perfect  harmony,  since  it  is  the  same  substance,  are  but  unreal  modes.  As  there  is  nothing  but 
afiected  in  the  same  manner,  bnt  expressed  un-  substance  and  mode,  there  is  notliing  in  wliich 
dtr  each  of  the  two  attributes.  Individual  the  idea  of  substance  can  inhere.  Spinoza 
beings  whether  ideas  or  bodies,  are  modes,  the  therefore  proposes  this  idea  as  the  basis  of 
changingformsof  substance,  to  which  theyare  philosophy  and  religion  without  establishing 
related  as  wavelets  to  the  ocean.  The  finite  it,  and  even  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of  the 
has  no  existence  ns  such,  substance  is  not  made  world  which  renders  it  impossible.  Either  tlie 
up  of  modes,  but  is  priov  to  them,  and  Hegel  logical  or  the  natural  system  of  things  must  be 
therefore  remarks  that  he  rather  denies  the  r^ected.  But  in  retaining  both,  Spinoza  has 
existence  of  the  material  nniverse  thanidentifies  violated  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  universe, 
God  with  it.  The  human  mind  has  two  chief  and  has  actually,  and  contrary  to  his  intention, 
ways  of  knowledge,  the  intuitive  through  the  maintained  a  dualism  of  substance  and  mode, 
reason,  and  the  imaginative.  The  imagination,  of  divine  power  and  finite  things.  The  exi- 
which  deals  with  the  objects  of  experience,  gencies  of  his  philosophy  require  that  modes, 
represents  the  world  as  a  multiplicity  of  indi-  individuals,  should  be  regarded  as  causes  in- 
vidnals.  It  obtams  a  partial  and  inadequate  stead  of  operations,  as  independent  hut  essen- 
view  of  theimageswhiohappearbefoi-eit,oon-  tiaUy  similar  substances.  To  recognize  this 
siders  modes  as  things,  and  names  them  man,  necessity  and  to  attempt  to  hai-monize  the 
horse,  tree,  &a    The  reason  sees  together  in  finite  and  infinite,  without  denying  the  reality 
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of  eitter,  was  the  task  of  Leibnitz. — The  life  of  by  the  emperor  Oonrad  II.  in  lOSY.  Many  of  tho 

Spinoza  was  written  by  Oolerua,  pastor  of  the  German   emperors   are  interred  between  the 

Lutheran  church  at  tho  Hague  (1T06),  Bou-  nave  and  choir,  and  many  nionumenta  have 

lainvilliers  (Brussels,  1781),  and  Saisset  (Paris,  been  erected  to  their  memory.    The  interior 

1843).     Among  the  more  important  works  on  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  modem  German 

his  philosophy  are:  Jacobi,  ueber  Me  Zehre  dea  artists,  and  some  oftho  works  are  of  great  merit, 

^inosa  (Berlin,  1T85) ;  Herder,  QoU,  einige  At  the  N.  E.  of  the  cathedral  there  is  a  mu- 

Gesprdeke  fGotha,  1787);  Sigwart,  Der  Spi-  seum  of  antiquities,  which  contains  many  re- 

nosismus  historiach  und  pkihaophUcA  erldvtert  mains  found  in  the  neighborhood.     Very  little 

(TQbingen,    1839) ;    and  Enno    Fischer,    Ge-  is  now  left  of  the  old  imperial  palace,  where  in 

achicAte  der  neuem  PMlosophie,  vol.  i.  (Mann-  1539  the  diet  was  held  at  which  the  Reformed 

heim,  185i),    His  works  were  edited  in  the  princes  made  the  protest  from  which  was  de- 

ori^nal  Latin  by  Paulns  (3  vols.,  Jena,  2802-  rived  the  name  of  Protestants.     There  are 

'3)  and  Gfrorer  (Stuttgart,  1831),    A  transia-  mannfactoriesof  candles  and  tobacco,  and  some 

tdon  into  German  was  published  by  Auerbach  trade  is  carried  on.— Spire  was  anciently  a  Ko- 

(1841),  and  into  Trench  by  Saisset  (1843).    G.  maa.  military  station,  and  is  believed  to  have 

H.  Lewes  is  stated  to  be  preparing  a  transla-  contained  a  Christian  commnnity  in  the  latter 

tion  of  them  into  English,  with  annotations.  part  of  the  3d  century;  about  BOO  it  became 

SPIRAL  VESSEm.    See  Aie  Vkssbm.  tho  soo  of  a  bishop.    It  waa  one  of  the  resi- 

8PIKE,  or  BFisEB(Qer.  8pHer,  or  Speyer;  ano.  dences  of  the  eroperora  of  GermaJiy,  and  a  seat 

dnitaa  Nemetitm,  or  NMiomagui),  a  town  of  of  the  diet  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne.    Its 

Bavaria,  capital  of  the  Palatinate,  situated  on  population  was  then  about  8  times  what  it  is 

the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  at  its  innction  with  at  present,  and  it  had  an  extensive  trade.     It 

the  Speierbaoh,  18  m.  K  E.  from  Landau;  pop.  began  to  decline  in  the  17fii  century,  and  Louis 

about  10,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  XIV.,  having  obtained  po^ession  of  it  in  1689, 

entered  by  5  gates,  but  a  large  extent  of  tho  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.     It  was  laid 

ground  enclosed  is  either  vacant  or  occupied  waste  a  second  time  by  the  French  in  1794, 

with  gardens.     The  cathedral  is  a  very  exten-  who  held  it  till  1814;  after  the  pence  it  was 

sive  edifice,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  the  made  over  to  Bavaria. 

E.  endispai-t  of  the  original  building  founded  SPIRIT  OF  SALT.  See  Hideoohloeic  Acid. 
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i{ell4lons  Orders  1 

Eemainiler  i 

EembrandtianPvn.  ; 
Bemou'trBnCa,  see  Armiaiaba,  uiil 

Hemw^  "ee  Sueking  Pish, 

BSmusat.  Jean  p"e™  Abel  i 

BenaissaDce  1 

Kenan  Joseph  Ernest  i 

Kenfrew  en  S 

Benni^ll,  James* 
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Beiitlles 

KeptoD,  Humphry....,,., 

ItepubUc 

Bequlem 

Beauier,  Augustna  Julian 

Besaca  de  laPalma 

Besbid  Pasba,  Mustapha.. 

Bewitation 

Retort 

Betz,  Gillesde  T^Tal.., 

Eala.  Jean  Froneois  Pan 

Betzsch,  Friedrlch  Ai^nst  Motltz. 

Eeuchlln,  Johann i 

Kens 8 

Baosa B 

KeuaB,  a  river,  b8s  UiI. 

Beuterdabl,  Hecrik 8 

Bevel i 

Bevelatlon,  see  Christianity. 
BevelaUon,  Book  of  the,  nee  Apoo- 

KevM/Mutec  of  the 8 

EBTere,Piul 3 

Bai-iew.eee  Periodieal  LlleratBre. 

Baybaud",  Mrae,  OharlaB,  see  Ai- 

Keybaud.  Marie  Eoeh  Loula S 

Reynaud,  Jean  Ernest 4 

EeynoJds  on. 4 

Bejuolds.  Sir  Joshua 4 

EhadBmanthufi i 

BhiBtia. 4 

Ehamsdui,  see  EKmadm. 

Ehaiea 4 

Eheaio 4 

Ehea,  eee  Cjbele 

Ehca  Silvia  (eeBomahis. 

Shegas.  ConEUnUnos  4 

KheSnm  4 

SbdmB  4 

Bbenish  Conrederntiaii  4 

Bbeniah  Fru3.1a  4 

Bbentsh  Wines  4 

Ehetlcus  (Geon,  Joaehlml  4 

Ehetorlo  see  OrBtorr 

Bhett,  Eobett  Eamiven  4 


Ebin, 


It  Rhin 


eti     Eliode  Island 


Ehi^ne-a  departmont.............  DO 

Bbflne,  aiiver 61 

Bhnbarb BT 

Eiiian 53 

Bib,  see  Skeleton. 

Elbault,  Jean. 09 

Elbbon 60 

EibbonFlBb SO 

Elhera,  Jos^  see  SpagnoletU). 

Eicardo,  I)aTi<! 61 

Eloasoli,  Bettlno. «1 

KlcBOt  Sir  Paul 81 

Eiado,  Qomenlco,  sse  BrnsuoroL 

Bioololl,  QloTannl  Battlsta «1 

Biee H 

lUee-Indlan. 64 

Bleem. «* 

Rice,  Luther U 

Blee  Bird,  see  FIneh. 
Rice  Bunting,  eee  Bobolink. 

Bice  Paper. 64 

Biob,  Claudius  James. flS 

Riebardl 6S 

Blchardll 61 

RIchardUL 63 

Eiahard  de  Buiy TO 

Richard  oT  Cirencester Tl 

Eiobarda,  Wiliiam 71 

Blehardsoti,  Charles. Tl 

Rlcliordson,  Sir  Jolin 11 

Biehardfion,  Bichard .,...,..  Tl 

Elchardeoo,  John  Peter 71 

ElchordsoD,  Saujnel ..,.,....  72 

Blohelieuoo. 13 

Rtchellen,  cardinal T3 

RIeher,  Sdonanl 74 

Sichland  dJstL  8.  C TO 

EloUand  00.,  Ohio 7S 

ElchUnd  CO.,  HL T5 

Elrfdand  00.,  Wla. 75 

Elchmondco-N.T. 15 

lUohmDndoa.,ya.           75 

Blehmondca  N  O.        75 

Rlohmond  00.,  Ga.           75 

Richmond,  Ind.              ill!!"!'..'  78 

Blchmand,Eng               76 

Richmond,  Countess  ot,  sea  Bean- 
fort,  Margaret. 

Richmond  Lmh 78 

Elcht-r  JohaonPanl  Friedrlch...  H 

Plokman  Thomas           '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  78 

BleoDhet                         IS 

Ricurd,  Philippe             IS 

Bldley  Kicholas            79 

Riedesel,  Frledrlok  Adolph 79 

Eiedesel  Preaonca         79 

Biego  V  Xnhez,  Ra&el  del 79 

Eienzl,NloolaGBbniil    79 

Bies,  Ferdinand              81 
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lUgaa,  ConBlantinoS,  see  Khegas. 

Eigflud,  HvBciBtba 

Bledoii  Siase;  see  Uormona 

Ellay  John 

Kmini 

BiDcan,  AntDUlo  del 

Blnggoid  Lo. 

£iD)g{ald  Bamiiii] 

ELflgworujf  aoe  Eplpbytes. 

BlnTOul  Kobert  Sttpbeu 

Elo   Srai)   d«J    mnis    ees   £i 

KlodeJuDelw  sprovlnoe 

Pio  da  Jadeiro  u  Eity 

Eio  de  la  1  lata,  see  Ilato,  Eio  do  b 

Bio  Grande 

Bla  Onuide  del  Koite. 

Bio  Grande  da  Sorts 

BEo  Grande  do  SuL 

Bio  Negro  (two) 

BIoKiUiez  BesKnlte: 

Kot 

Bipuiaa 

Blpley  «jo^  Tnd 

Blpler  ca,  Uo 

lUple;,  Elesier  Wlieelook 
Elpl^,  Henry  Jones. »  D 


BlAoTi,  AdeMile... 

Kilchfo  CO.,  Ta 

Blicble,  Aniui  Com  I 
Uonntl. 

Eltchlo,  Leitch 

EttoMfl,  Thomas 

BltsoD.  Joseph 

Blnsnhouee,  David... 


Eitter,   .___ 

Bitter,  Heinricli. 

BiToroI,  Antulne,  Comte  de, 
ElvBs,  Angel  do  oaaTeflm. . . 


liver  Hos.sce  Wart  Hog. 
livers,  Wmiani  J. 


EoadEu 


Bobbery.... 

Bobbins,  Astanr... 
Bobert,  Leopold... 


BobertBOD,  Frederic  Willium 

BoberlEon.  William 

BnberTa1,Qme9Penouede 

Eoboaonco. 

Bobeepierre,  Francois  Josepli  Mai 

imilfeii  Isidore. 

Bobin 

Bobln  Hood,  see  Hood,  Bobln. 

Eobins,  Benjainin 

Sobinson,  Edward.... 

Eobinson,  Theresa  AlberUne  Lou- 


Bacihambeaa. 

seph 

BoDbdalB . . . , 


Eooh^jiquel 


Boek  unstle  co 

Kock  Island  ea 

fiocK  MosB,  see  Lroopodlaoeffi. 

Bock  Oil  KeFeCroleun. 

Bock  Snake,  see  FyUion. 

Rockbridge  uo- 

Bockford 

Bockingham  eo.N  'K. 
Bockingham  eo^  Ta. 
Bockiugham  co.,  ^  0 
EocfclnShani  OliarlesWalsonWi—. 

wotllt  Marqulfl  ot 
Bocliland  co 
Boukland 
Bocky  Mountains 
Bod,  see  Perch 
BodenCia 
Bodgers,John 

Eodney  Oteear 

Eodnay  George  Brydgea 

Bodilguej  Island  ol^  see  UanriUns. 

Boe.  Axel  Btevens 

Eoeiiack         

BogatEon  X>arfl. 

Bi^rL  

Soger  fiustave  HlppolyCe 

Bogera,  James  BljChe,  htl). 

Br^rs,  William  Barton 

Begers,  Henry  Darwin.. .......... 

Bt^rs,  Bobert  Emple...... ...... 

Bogers,  John... 

Sogers,  SanmeL 

B<KarB,'Wllllani,D.D. 

Eonet,  Peter  Uarlc..,. 

Boban,  Lonls  Ben6  Bdonard 

Bohan  Montltazon,  Marie  de,  see 
Chevreuse. 

Eohllonnd. 

.     Bohr.  Jobaun  Friedrich. 

,     Bokltans^,  Sari 

Boland'da  ia'piatl'tieljeaQ  Marie 
and  Uanon  Joanne  PbUpon 

■  Bolfe,  Bobert  Monsey,  see  Cran- 

'    KoiWchar'ios!!! !!'./.! !;".!'.'"'.! 

I  Bollln,  Ledrn,  sea  Lodru-BolliD. 

I  Eollo,  see  Northmen. 

I     Bomaeno^,  Gian  Domenlco. 

I  Bomidc,  see  Greece,  Langni^  and 

I  Uteratnro  oC 

:     Bomalne,  William 

I     Boman  Catholic  Church 

I     Boman  UterBtnre,  see  I.atlnUtei> 

I     Bomana,  Pedro  CaroyBur6da,Uar- 

1        qnisof. 

I     Eomnncc,  see  HovcL 

I     Bomanco  Language. .............. 

Eonumia,  see  Eoumella. 
I     Bo'mano,  Glnllo.  see  Glulio  Boms. 

BoniaDoff,  see  BnBds, 

I     EoniBiisi,  Kpisao  to  the 

i     Eomo.N.  Y 

Somo,  Italy 

■  Komllly,  Sir  Samuel 

Bomilly,  Sir  Join 

:     Eomulus V.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.WV.'.'.I 

I     Bonda. WW'.'.'.'.'.'.IW.'.'.^'.'.W 

Hondo 

I     Bonge,  Johannes 

I     Eonsard- Pierre  do 

I     Bood. 

Eoof 

Book. 

Eooke,  Sir  Gnorgo 

Bona.  Philip  Pater,  sea  Eosa  df  Tl- 


!■*« 

aosa.Fnuida™Mkrtlnesd 

ela....  IT 

Eoaarjr i 

BoHiBehild,Pamilr  of... __. 

Eothschl  Id,  Mayer  Anselm 189 

BotliBcbild,  Aneelm 1S9 

Bothschlld,  Solomon ISS 

Bolbscbild,  Nathan  Mayer 1S9 

Eotbsohlld,  Charles. 18S 

Botbschild,  James 189 

BotbsDliiid,  Nathan  Lionel  de.  Bar- 


Botif^ro,  see  Anlmalami 

Eotrou.Jean 

Botteck,  Ka.1  TOD 
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ItojerCollerd  Pferra  Psn 
Scabin  see  Bat  Islnnds 
Kslieas,  Peter  Penl 


Bubj  see  B&ppbli^ 
Euckert,  FrieJncb 
Rudder  Fiah 
Budelbich  Audnaa  Gottlab 


196  Euysaolede™'  i 

196  Euyler  Mictasel  AdnaenazooQ  de  , 

196  Eje  1 
ByearasB  see  Dame] 

n  Eyerson  Adolphus  i^rton,  D  D 

19T  Kylanfl  John,  DD.LLD  1 

19J  Eymer  Thomas  1 


Bu  Da  Bandoi 

Bat>d£dD«eD 
Saadl,  SbeUt  \ 


Sebina,  Poppgai,  see  Nero 
Sabine, »  rive; 
''"'"'"le  pariah  La. 


nelis,  aea  EoDmBlla.__ 


Babioa  co ,  Te^ 
sot     Sablno,  Ediranl 


Tbomnaon 

H 

EumlimtKD^Peti&leTuidrDTlMli    H 
Butninwtia  2f. 

Eurnokr    Karl  Ftledrtob  Ludwlj 

Piimsey,  Jame<  3C 

Fnnebeie  Jahau  Ladv^  211 

Pon-s  ac 

EuDjfol:  Bingb  81 
Funners.  Eea  Orthoplers 

Rup>rt  Frincs  31 

Eappell  WilhalmFeCerEdDurdBi 
moo.  £1 

EHfll!"^e  Enaaia 


Sabk  Island 
BaccD. 

BoccatiN)  Bee  Bagfcatoo. 
Bnoohetli  Franco 

B&cohim  Antonio  Maria  Qaapart 
Bacbeierell  Henry  DD 
Saoha,  H«u 


Bernard,  Great 

<  harl<ja  polish,  Ja. 
Charles  CO   Mo 
Lhrlstoi^er 
Clair  CO    Als. 
01^c(k,Mich 


Dams  St 

Dominra  Bee  HaytL 
Elme,lda  (Elsellna  Tanayl 
ronsh)  21 

£tlanne  H 

EuECatlDs  -H 

Bvremond,  Charlee  Ma»ae- 
de  Saint  Denla  21 


Germain  Onunt  ' 
Helena  pariah 
Helena,  island 


Backbut 

Sacketts  Harbor 
-.a^ktillo,  Thon 


froy 
Sainf  1 


FiiaUienbereer  William  8  W  MD  911     8sco  a 


Eoaa  John  Deniaoa,  M.D 

SIB 

Saddle      ""'   "^''■' 

VH 

Balnt  John  Bi^tUle  pariah               369 

EusiellDO  Ya. 

Badduoeea 

Eiissel  eo   Ala. 

Sadl  seeSaodL 

Hoapllallera  of  the  Order  of          369 
Baint  jobs  BOO.                                 270 

Euasei   00, Kv 

215 

Sadler  Sir  Ealph 

Safe                 ' 

J» 

BalntTobnsX  F                             210 

Eu^l  Earl  seeBussell  Lord  John 

Safety  Lamp  eea  Lamp 

Saint  JoimaElTerBeelloriaa. 

Eosse!    Lord  John 

Saint  Johnabnry                               BTl 

Ru'seH  Williani,  Lord. 

BaSron 

Ba.DtJ<»aplioo^UIoh.                    21 

Eussell,  Eichel  Lady 

218 

Sag  Harbor 

HalntJoaa^io^Ind.                       N 

Kuaaell,  Wflliam  (two) 

^^^U^^C^'  '^^^  "^ 

Saint  JOBepb'B,  a  nrer                      2! 

En^^dl,  William     oward 

lamt  Jnst,  Antolne  Lonis  Lton  do  3T 

Easda.  Language  and  Lltaratnio  of  2K6 

Saint  Lambert,  Cliarlea  Francoia, 

EnssianAnMa 

B^e 

2oI 

B^E^^icTS'Sver                    2ra 

240 

B^AntomoKen^Lesca 

LsBage 

EStaBaga  aee  Turnip 

B^naw  a  river 

'aT 

Eolh  Boot  of 

2« 

B^nawon 

iSI 

B^ot  Leonarda,  Edward  Bnrten 

sSinaxBay 

aba«  Sugden,  Baron                      218 

Ealherferd  Co  N  C 

Bfgo 

!ST 

BamtLouiico   Mo                           213 

K^ar" 

Saint  Louie  CO   Minn                        2^ 

Rutland  CO 

958 

KlS""                                2TO 

Potland  Vt 

U 

Bagueoay  oo 

Saint  Luole  oo                                  270 

Entledge,  Iihn 

2i 

BaRuntum 

eis 

BamtMalo                                        370 

Eutledfta.  Edward 

Sahara 

Baint  Marc  Oiratflin,  see  Girarain 

Eutledee  Hiwh 

"4 

BalcTa 

Samt  Martin,  laland                          3TS 

Fiituli 

Saigon 

360 

Balnt  Martin,  Jean  Antolne              2TS 

Euilon,  George  Frederlo 

"42 

Sad 

m 

Saint  MarUn,Loulaaia)ido  da          271 

Hlldra  Geoftiuy  see  Oeof 
Hn^'Marooda  S> 
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"auiln  Jacques  B6S 

fiiioEuie  Klcolos  Theodore  do         Se4 
gsnasnre  AlbeitmeAdrieimeN'eok 


Doke  of  PoTigo 


Schiedain  4 

gcbill  Ferdinand  Toa  t 

Schillar  Jobann  Cbristopli  Fried 


Sdiwurihurg  Sondershnnseii 
Schwinwuia.  Boe  Black  Kotest. 
SEhweuior,  AJbert 

SohwenkfBld,  l^sapsr  Ton 

Sshwerln.  Kurt  UhrMopta,  Oon 

Sohwjti 

Bciatlcn,  ne  fiearalEia. 

acieUo 

Scin^  Talanda 


il,  iMeflneb  Karl  ■WUhdm 


tmacher   Frledrlch  Daniel 


vonerola,  OlroUmo 


370     Bclilick,  Franx,  Gou 
oTo     o-t.-^er  Erlediloli 

6er  Augflflt  Li—  .  -^ 


iwyer  C&rolineM  (Flaher)  I 

aie  Joiin  Oodfrej'  1 

lie  Cobiug    and    Saxe  Gobnrg 


BBbmalkslden  see  Bmsloatd. 
Scbmeller  JobaDU  Audreaa 
Schpelder,  Johnon  ttottlob 
Schnet!  Jean  Victor 
Bcboerr  yen  Carelat^ld,  Jullua 
echffilcher  Victor 
BcboSto,  Peter 
Sohobarie  co 
8cbolasticiBia,eeeNomiiiiiUsm  ai 

Philosophy 
Schombers    Fnedrlcb  BetmsD 


8oiplo  PobiiusOomelinsAMcanns 

Mnor  42 

Soiplo    Pnblins   Cornelius  .fflmll 
tm        lanus  AfrlcaDna  Minor  ii 

SciplD,  Quintos  Cffidlina  Metellus 

409  Plus  42 

410  Scire  Fsclas  a 
410     Solasora,  eee  Ontle^ 

410     Scopaa  42 

410  Beorosbj-  William  4S 

411  BcorEBby  Wmiflin  DD  42 
Bcot  Eeglnald  4S 


BflionT  kingdom 
Bjionj  proMHce 
Bbj  Jlan  Bapli^tQ 
aav  Horace  £mlle 
&ij  Tbomas 
Scabbard  Fish 
H^vola-OalusMndus 

lolaXtwo) 

d  see  Burns  and  Scalds. 


Bca^lMa 


Bcaliger  Julius  Csssr 
goallger  Josepb  Justus 

BuBly  Ant  Bator,  see  Panj 


BcarlalinsiSee  Scariet  1 


Sirsriett  111  James  Yorke 


Scliombnrf^  Si'^ 

Scbombur^t  Otto 
Sehumbunk,  Uorlta  Blebard. 
"-^'-"-'n  Clirlatisn Ftledtloh 


IcrafL  HeiUT  Bowe,  LL,D 

SalioalB,  sea  Oollese  Common 
Bchools,  EiinoaUoii,  Industrial 
BcJujolB,  MiHesiT  Behools,  Hot 
m<t  Schools,  and  DhiTSTBitr 


Schnbart,  Cbrlatian  Frlednc 
Bohiibert,  QotEhllT  Helnrkh 


89i     Bchnlze  Erm 


anrad  PneflncJi. 


Scotns,  bung,  se« 
Bcotns,  John,  sea 
Scol^[il  Henry 


Borew  Fropaller  see  BCeBmNnrlgs 

Sorlba,  Aosnatlit  EugAne  4i 

Scribes  4E 
Scriptures,  Holy  see  Bible 

8<!iiven  co.  S 

Scrohila  4E 

Scodder  John,  tlD  4e 

Bcud^ry  GBoreraB  da  4C 

Scudgiy  Madeleine  de  it 


Sontiri  Aaiallo  Turkey 
Scutari,  European  Turkey 
SoutarL  a  lake 
Bcylk,  sea  BoigUo. 
Boythe  and  Sickle 


Srbamyl  sea  Shamyl 

lLhanihorst,G-obhBrdDaTldTon  S 

S  liaombniK  LIppe  8 

e<,heele  Isjirl  WIUiBlm  it 

Bclicfsr  Leopold  3 

Sc-heff-T  Aty  B 

BchBldt  a 
Bthelling  Friedrieh  Wme)iii  Jo- 


Bohnyler  «l,  Mo 
Bchnyler,  P""- 
Bchnylkiil,  _ . 
aohuylmi  oo 


Philip 

Lndwlg  MIohae! 


enberg  Felix  Ludwlg  Jo 


bann  Fnedricb,  Prmce 
Behwara.  CbrKtian  Pnedrii 
Sohvuzbn^  Rudolstadt 


BesDevil.  see  Ooose  Fish 
fiea  E^  see  Echinus 
Bea  Elephant,  see  Sell 
SeaFox  see  Shark 
Boa  Hog  eee  Porpoise 

BeaLeipari,  S4^  Beal 

Sen  Nettle  see  Acalepbie,  aPd  Jelly 
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